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PREFACE. 


The  first  English  translation  of  the  Essays  of  Montaigne  was  executed  by  John  Florio, 
Italian  and  French  tutor  to  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I.,  and  is  entitled :  "  The 
Essaies,  or  Morall,  Politike,  and  Militarie  Discourses  of  Lord  Michael  de  Montaigne, 
Knight  of  the  Noble  Order  of  St.  Michael,  &c."  It  was  first  published  in  1603,  and 
was  reprinted  in  1613,  and  again  in  1632.  The  form  is  a  single  volume  folio,  and  it 
is  dedicated — "  To  the  most  Royal  and  Renowned  Majestie  of  the  High-borne  Princess 
Anna  of  Denmark,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Queene  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and 
Ireland,  &c."  The  Essays  are  prefaced  by  a  copy  of  verses,  in  Italian,  addressed  to  the 
same  princess  ;  a  preface  to  the  reader,  and  some  complimentary  verses  to  "  his  deare 
brother  and  friende,  Mr.  John  Florio,"  from  "  Samuel  Daniel,  one  of  the  Gentlemen 
Extraordinary  of  her  Majestie's  most  Royal  Privie  Chamber/*  There  is  also  an  en- 
graved title-page,  of  the  most  ornate  description. 

The  translation  by  Charles  Cotton  appeared  somewhere  about  the  year  1680,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  date.  It  is  dedicated  in  the  following 
terms: — 


•t 


To  the  Right  Honourable  Georok,  Marguiss,  Earl,  and  Viscount  Halifax,  Baron  of 
Eland,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  one  of  his  Majesty* s  most  Honourable  Privy  Council. 


a 


My  Lord, — If  I  have  set  down  the  only  opportunity  I  ever  had  of  kissing  your  lordship's 
hands  amongst  the  happy  encounters  of  my  life,  and  take  this  occasion,  to  many  years  after,  to 
tell  yoo  so,  your  lordship  will  not,  I  hope,  think  yourself  injured  by  such  a  declaration  from  a 
man  that  honours  you ;  nor  condemn  my  ambition,  when  I  publish  to  the  world  that  I  am  not 
altogether  unknown  to  you.  Your  lordship,  peradventure,  may  have  forgot  a  conversation  so 
little  worthy  your  remembrance :  but  the  memory  of  your  lordship's  obliging  fashion  to  me  all 
that  time,  can  never  die  with  me ;  and  though  my  acknowledgment  arrives  thus  late  at  you,  I 
have  never  left  it  at  home  when  I  went  abroad  into  the  best  company.  My  lord,  I  cannot, 
I  would  not  natter  you,  I  do  not  think  your  lordship  capable  of  being  flattered,  neither  am 
I  inclined  to  do  it  to  those  that  are ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  say  that  I  then  received  such  an 
impression  of  your  virtue  and  noble  nature,  as  will  stay  with  me  for  ever.  This  will  either  excuse 
the  liberty  I  presume  to  take  in  this  dedication,  or,  at  least,  make  it  no  wonder ;  and  I  am  so 
confident  in  your  lordship's  generosity  that  I  assure  myself  you  will  not  deny  your  protection 
to  a  man  whose  greatest  public  crime  is  that  of  an  ill  writer.  A  better  book  (if  there  be  a  better 
of  the  kind — in  the  original  I  mean)  had  been  a  present  more  fitly  suited  to  your  lordship's 
quality  and  merit,  and  to  my  devotion.  I  could  hardly  wish  it  such :  but  as  it  is,  I  lay  it  at 
your  lordship's  feet,  together  with,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  humble  and  most  obedient 
•errant, 

"  Charles  Cotton." 


e 
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PREFACE. 


The  dedication  is  followed  by  this  letter  from  Lord  Halifax : — 

"  This  for  Charles  Cotton,  Esq.,  at  his  House  at  Berisford. — To  be  left  at 

Ashburne  in  Derbyshire. 

"  Sir, — I  have  too  long  delayed  my  thanks  to  you  for  giving  me  such  an  obliging  evidence 
of  your  remembrance:  that  alone  would  have  been  a  welcome  present,  but  when  joined  with  the 
book  in  the  world  I  am  the  best  entertained  with,  it  raiseth  a  strong  desire  in  me  to  be  better 
known,  where  I  am  sure  to  be  so  much  pleased.  I  have  till  now  thought  wit  could  not  be 
translated,  and  do  still  retain  so  much  of  that  opinion,  that  I  believe  it  impossible,  except  by 
one  whose  genius  cometh  up  to  that  of  the  author.  You  have  the  original  strength  of  his 
thought,  that  it  almost  tempts  a  man  to  believe  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  that  his,  being 
used  to  hills,  is  come  into  the  moor-lands,  to  reward  us  here  in  England,  for  doing  him  more 
right  than  his  country  will  afford  him.  He  hath,  by  your  means,  mended  his  first  edition.  To 
transplant  and  make  him  ours  is  not  only  a  valuable  acquisition  to  us,  but  a  just  censure  of 
the  critical  impertinence  of  those  French  scribblers  who  have  taken  pains  to  make  little  cavils 
and  exceptions  to  lessen  the  reputation  of  this  great  man,  whom  nature  hath  made  too  big  to 
confine  him  to  the  exactness  of  a  studied  style.  He  let  his  mind  have  its  full  flight,  and 
sheweth,  by  a  generous  kind  of  negligence,  that  he  did  not  write  for  praise,  but  to  give  the 
world  a  true  picture  of  himself  and  of  mankind.  He  scorned  affected  periods,  or  to  please 
the  mistaken  reader  with  an  empty  chime  of  words.  He  hath  no  affection  to  set  himself  out, 
and  dependeth  wholly  upon  the  natural  force  of  what  is  his  own,  and  the  excellent  application 
of  what  he  borrow eth. 

"  You  see,  sir,  I  have  kindness  enough  for  Monsieur  de  Montaigne  to  be  your  rival ;  but 
nobody  can  now  pretend  to  be  in  equal  competition  with  you:  I  do  willingly  yield  it  is  no  small 
matter  for  a  man  to  do  to  a  more  prosperous  lover ;  and  if  you  will  repay  this  piece  of  justice 
with  another,  pray  believe  that  he  who  can  translate  such  an  author  without  doing  him  wrong, 
must  not  only  make  me  glad  but  proud  of  being  his  very  humble  servant, 

"  Halifax." 
Mr.  Cotton  prefaces  his  translation  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  My  design  in  attempting  this  translation  was  to  present  my  country  with  a  true  copy  of 
a  very  brave  original.  How  far  I  have  succeeded  in  that  design,  is  left  to  every  one  to  judge ; 
and  I  expect  to  be  the  more  gently  censured,  for  having  myself  so  modest  an  opinion  of  my 
own  performance,  as  to  confess  that  the  author  has  suffered  by  me  as  well  as  the  former  trans- 
lator ;  though  I  hope,  and  dare  affirm,  the  misinterpretations  I  shall  be  found  guilty  of  are 
neither  so  numerous  nor  so  gross.  I  cannot  discern  my  own  errors  ;  it  were  unpardonable  in  me 
if  I  could,  and  did  not  mend  them ;  but  I  can  see  his  (except  when  we  are  both  mistaken),  and 
those  I  have  corrected ;  but  I  am  not  so  ill-natured  as  to  shew  where.  In  truth,  both  Mr.  Florio 
and  I  are  to  be  excused,  where  we  miss  the  sense  of  the  author,  whose  language  is  such,  in 
many  places,  as  grammar  cannot  reconcile,  which  renders  it  the  hardest  book  to  make  a  justi- 
fiable version  of  that  I  ever  yet  saw  in  that  or  any  other  language  I  understand ;  insomuch  that, 
though  I  do  think,  and  am  pretty  confident,  I  understand  French  as  well  as  any  man,  I  have 
yet  sometimes  been  forced  to  grope  at  his  meaning.  Peradventure,  the  greatest  critic  would,  in 
some  place,  have  found  my  author  abstruse  enough.  Yet  are  not  these  mistakes  I  speak  of 
either  so  many,  or  of  so  great  importance,  as  to  cast  any  scandalous  blemish  upon  the  book,  but 
such  as  few  readers  can  discover,  and  they  that  do  will,  I  hope,  easily  excuse. 

"  The  errors  of  the  press  I  must  in  part  take  upon  myself,  living  at  so  remote  a  distance 
from  it,  and  supplying  it  with  a  slubbered  copy  from  an  illiterate  amanuensis,  the  last  of  which 
is  provided  against  in  the  quires  that  must  succeed." 

With  reference  to  this  translation,  the  editor  of  a  later  edition  remarks  : — 

"  Mr.  Cotton  has,  indeed,  succeeded  to  a  miiacle  in  his  translation  of  so  celebrated  a  piece, 
and  we  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that  very  few  Frenchmen  now  living,  were  they  to  undertake  the 
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task,  would  find  themselves  capable  of  turning  Montaigne's  Essays  into  modern  French  with 
the  same  spirit  and  justice  to  the  author ;  but  still  our  translator  was  not  altogether  infallible : 
li  he  bad  certainly  one  of  the  most  difficult  books  in  the  world  to  struggle  with,  and  he  complains 
of  it  himself  in  his  preface :  it  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  he  fell  into  such  mistakes,  which  we 
should  not  only  have  fallen  into  ourselves,  but  probably  have  committed  a  great  many  more, 
had  he  not  first  trod  the  rugged  way  before  as." 

The  same  Editor  states  that  he  has  altered  Mr.  Cotton's  prose  in  above  three  thou- 
sand places,  and  changed  his  language  where  fifty  years  had  rendered  it  obsolete  or 
harsh. 

In  1776  appeared  a  new  edition  of  Cotton's  translation,  "  with  very  considerable 
amendments  and  improvements  from  the  most  accurate  and  elegant  French  edition  of 
Peter  Coste."  Of  this  version  there  was  a  reprint  in  1811.  It  exhibits,  in  many 
places,  just  corrections  of  Mr.  Cotton,  where  that  gentlemen  has  obviously  misappre- 
hended his  author  $  but  it  leaves  a  far  greater  number  of  errors  untouched  ;  while  its 
constant  "  improvements,"  in  the  way  of  modernizing  Mr.  Cotton's  style  and  language, 
divest  his  translation  of  nearly  all  its  spirit  and  naivete'.  I  also,  no  doubt,  subject  my- 
self, in  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  to  the  charge  of  presumption,  for  having  in  my 
turn,  ventured  to  correct  Mr.  Cotton ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  had  it  roundly  objected, 
that  in  any  way  to  alter  Cotton  is  to  damage  Montaigne.  Having,  however,  read  and 
re-read  both  the  original  work  and  the  translation,  the  careful  comparison  I  have  made 
of  the  two  has  shewn  me  that  not  to  alter  Cotton,  in  many  places,  were  gross  injustice 
to  Montaigne  j  and  it  is  solely  with  this  conviction  that  I  have  ventured  upon  the 
emendations  here  made.  I  most  readily  admit  that  Cotton's  translation  is,  as  a  whole, 
a  master- piece ;  but  then  there  occur  in  it,  and  at  no  very  long  intervals,  instances  of 
carelessness  which  greatly  detract  from  the  value  of  the  translation,  by  making  it  fall 
short  of,  and  in  some  cases  absurdly  misrepresent,  the  author's  meaning.  I  could 
easily  collect  enough  of  these  instances  to  make  a  new  chapter  in  the  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  but  this  would  be  as  ungracious  as  it  is  unnecessary.  One  or  two  illustra- 
tions will,  I  conceive,  suffice  to  form  my  justification.  In  chapter  5  5,  Montaigne, 
chatting  about  smells,  remarks,  En  la  plus  espesse  babarie,  leg  femmes  Sycthes,  &c.  "  in 
an  age  of  the  darkest  barbarism,  the  Scythian  women,"  &c. ;  which  in  Cotton's  version 
assumes  the  following  shape  :  "  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Barbary,  the  Scythian  women," 
&c.  In  chapter  56,  Montaigne,  after  quoting  a  curious  opinion  set  forth  by  Magaret 
de  Valois,  who  speaks  of  a  young  man's  saying  his  prayers  in  a  church  regularly  after 
visiting  another  man's  wife,  as  a  testimonial  of  singular  devotion,  says, — Mais  ce  nest 
pas  par  ceste  preuve  settlement  quon  pourroit  verifier  que  les  femmes  nesont  guires  propres, 
a  traicter  les  matvtres  de  la  theologie :  "  But  this  is  not  the  only  proof  we  have  that  wo- 
men are  not  very  fit  to  treat  of  theological  matters,"  which  Cotton  thus  renders : — 
"  But  it  is  by  this  proof  only,  that  a  man  may  conclude  few  men  very  fit  to  treat  of 
theological  affairs !"  Again,  in  chapter  57,  Montaigne  observes,  //  me  semble  que,  con- 
siderant  la  foiblesse  de  nostre  vie  et  a  combien  d'escueils  ordinaries  et  naturels  elle  est  ex- 
pott'e,  on  nen  debvroit  pasfaire  si  grande  part  d  la  naissance,  d  I'oysifvete  et  d  Vapprentis- 
sage, — "  Methinks,  considering  the  frailty  of  life,  and  the  many  natural  and  ordinary 
wrecks  to  which  it  is  exposed,  we  should  not  give  so  large  a  portion  of  it  to  idleness, 
either  in  childhood  or  in  apprenticeship  to  the  world," — which  Cotton  reads, — "  For 
the  frailty  of  life,  and  the  many  natural  and  accidental  rubs  to  which  it  is  obnoxious 
and  daily  exposed,  birth  though  noble,  ought  not  to  share  so  large  a  vacancy,  and  so 
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tedious  a  course  of  education."  Book  ii.,  chapter  %  Montaigne  says,  Laissons  cette 
autre  tecte  (the  Stoic)  faisant  expresse  profession  de  fierte ; — "  Let  us  leave  that  other 
sect,  which  makes  an  express  profession  of  haughty  superiority;'*  which  Cotton  con- 
verts into  this  sentence : — "  Let  us  leave  that  other  sect,  and  make  a  downright  pro- 
fession of  fierceness."  In  another  place,  Cotton  subjects  his  author  to  a  sad 
imputation :  Montaigne  (book  ii.  chapter  6),  speaking  of  an  accident  that  threw  him 
into  a  swoon,  says  that,  however,  Je  madvisais  de  commander  quon  donnast  un  cheval  A 
mafemme,  que  je  veoyois  sempestrer  else  tracasser  dans  le  chemin,  qui  est  montueux  et  ma- 
fay  se,  "I  had  so  much  sense  about  me  as  to  order  them  to  give  a  horse  to  my  wife, 
who,  I  saw,  was  toiling  and  labouring  along  the  road,  which  was  a  steep  and  uneasy 
one ;"  this  Cotton  renders,  "  I  had  so  much  sense  as  to  order  that  a  horse  I  saw  trip 
and  falter  on  the  way,  which  is  mountainous  and  uneasy,  should  be  given  to  my 
wife,"  &c. 

I  trust  that  these  illustrations  will  suffice  to  justify  me,  even  with  the  warmest  ad- 
mirers of  Cotton, — and  he  has  no  sincerer  admirer  than  myself, — for  the  departures 
which  I  have  made  from  his  translation.  They  are  frequent,  it  is  true,  but  for  the 
roost  part,  only  where  absolutely  required  to  restore  the  author  s  meaning.  The  style 
and  spirit  of  Cotton's  version  it  would  be  impossible  to  improve  upon  $  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  expresssing  the  opinion  that,  the  inaccuracies  in  question  being  now 
carefully  corrected,  the  present  edition  of  the  essays  of  Montaigne  fully  comes  up  to 
the  deBnition  of  a  good  translation  suggested  by  Lord  Woodhouselee,  viz. — "  That  in 
which  the  merit  of  the  original  work  is  so  completely  transfused  into  another  lan- 
guage as  to  be  as  distinctly  apprehended,  and  as  strongly  felt,  by  a  native  of  the 
country  to  which  that  language  belongs,  as  it  is  to  those  who  speak  the  language  of 
the  original  work."  Here,  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  Ozell's  Rabelais,  the  position 
might  be  even  more  strongly  put. 
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MICHAEL    DE    MONTAIGNE. 


JVliCHAKL  de  Montaigne  was  bom,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  "  betwixt  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  last  of  February,  1533."  He  was  the  third  son  of  Pierre  Eyquem,1 
Ecuyer?  a  brave  and  loyal  soldier,  who  had  seen  service  in  the  wars  beyond  the  mountains, 
and  bad  brought  back  with  him  from  Italy  and  Spain  a  cultivated  mind.  The  description 
which  his  son  gives  of  him,  is  highly  interesting  :  — "  He  spoke  little  and  well,  ever 
mixing  his  language  with  some  illustration  out  of  modern  authors,  especially  Spanish ;  and 
amongst  them  Marcus  Aurelius  was  very  frequent  in  his  mouth.  His  behaviour  was  grave, 
bumble,  and  modest ;  he  was  very  solicitous  of  neatness  and  decency  in  his  person  and  dress, 
whether  a- foot  or  on  horseback.  He  was  exceedingly  punctual  to  his  word,  and  of  a  conscience 
and  religion  tending  rather  towards  superstition  than  otherwise.  For  a  man  of  little  stature, 
very  strong,  well  proportioned,  and  well  knit ;  of  a  pleasing  countenance,  inclining  to  brown, 
and  very  adroit  in  all  noble  exercises.  I  have  yet  in  the  house  to  be  seen  canes  full  of  lead, 
with  which,  they  say,  he  exercised  his  arms  for  throwing  the  bar  or  the  stone ;  and  shoes  with 
leaden  soles,  to  make  him  afterwards  lighter 'for  running  or  leaping.  Of  his  vaulting  he  has  left 
little  miracles  behind  him ;  and  I  have  seen  him,  when  past  threescore,  laugh  at  our  agilities, 
throw  himself  in  his  furred  gown  into  the  saddle,  make  the  tour  of  a  table  upon  his  thumbs,  and 
scarce  ever  mount  the  stairs  up  to  his  chamber  without  taking  three  or  four  steps  at  a  time." 

This  gentleman,  with  some  instinctive  prescience  apparently,  of  his  son  Michael's  mental 
superiority,  formed  a  wish  to  have  him  educated  in  a  manner  altogether  different  from  the 
routine  then  gone  through.  Even  before  his  birth,  he  consulted  learned  and  clever  men  on  the 
subject,  and  on  these  consultations  and  his  own  admirable  judgment,  he  formed  a  system, 
as  Mrs.  Shelley  observes,  such  as  may  in  some  sort  be  considered  the  basis  of  Rousseau's ;  and 
which  shows  that,  however  we  may  consider  one  age  more  enlightened  than  another,  the  natural 
reason  of  men  of  talent  leads  them  to  the  same  conclusions,  whether  living  in  an  age  when 
warfare  party  struggles,  and  the  concomitant  ignorance,  were  rife,  or  when  philosophers  set  the 
fashion  of  the  day:  "The  good  father  that  God  gave  me,"  says  he,  "  who  has  nothing  of  me  but 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  bounty,  but  truly  'tis  a  very  hearty  one,  sent  me  from  my  cradle  to 
be  brought  up  in  a  poor  village  of  his,  and  there  continued  me  all  the  while  I  was  at  nurse,  and 
even  longer,  bringing  me  up  to  the  meanest  and  most  common  way  of  living.     This  humour  of 


1  Scaliger,  in  the  SctUigerana  Secunda,  U  reported  a*  saying  that  Montaigne's  father  was  a  seller  of  herrings,— whether 
is  gross  or  detail  is  not  specified,— but  the  statement  is  a  mere  falsehood.  In  the  supplement  to  the  Chronique  Bordclaise, 
by  Jean  Darnal,  there  is  an  account  of  the  various  gradations  by  which  Pierre  Eyquem,  Seigneur  de  Montaigne,  ascended 
from  the  office  of  first  jurat  of  Bordeaux,  in  1530,  to  that  of  mayor,  in  1533. 

*  Montaigne  himself  mentions  the  surname  of  Eyquem,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  erer  made  use  of  it  himself. 
He  says  the  name  was  still  borne  by  a  family  in  England ;  its  English  form  was  probably  Egham. 
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his  yet  aimed  this  end,  to  make  me  familiar  with  those  people,  and  that  condition  of  men,  which 
most  need  our  assistance ;  believing  that  I  should  be  more  holden  to  regard  them  who  extended 
their  arms  to  me,  than  those  who  turned  their  backs  upon  me :  and  for  this  reason  also  it  was 
that  he  provided  me  godfathers  of  the  meanest  fortune,  to  oblige  and  bind  me  to  them." 

Next  came  the  question  of  education.  The  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  our  author's  father 
felt,  are  an  acquisition  of  great  worth  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  somewhat  dearly  bought 
under  the  system  which,  at  that  period,  universally  prevailed,  and  does  so  even  now,  to  a  great 
extent.  The  elder  Montaigne's  own  reading  being  confined  to  works  written  in  the  living 
tongues,  he  was  the  more  anxious  that  his  son  should  be  early  made  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guages of  Athens  and  Rome,  and  he  meditated  long  on  the  received  modes  of  introducing  youth 
into  these  chief  vestibules  of  knowledge.  He  was  struck  by  the  time  given  to,  and  the  annoy- 
ances a  child  suffers  in,  the  acquirement  of  the  dead  languages,  and  this  had  been  exaggerated 
to  him  as  a  cause  why  the  moderns  were  so  inferior  to  the  ancients  in  greatness  of  soul  and 
wisdom.  But  the  difficulty  which  he  felt,  the  expedient  he  devised  to  obviate  it,  and  the 
result  of  this  expedient,  cannot  be  better  told  than  in  Montaigne's  own  words : — 

"  My  late  father  having  made  the  most  precise  enquiry  that  any  man  can  possibly  make 
amongst  men  of  the  greatest  learning  and  judgment,  of  an  exact  method  of  education,  was  by 
them  cautioned  of  the  inconvenience  then  in  use,  and  informed  that  the  tedious  time  we  applied 
to  the  learning  of  the  languages  of  those  people  who,  themselves,  had  them  for  nothing,  was  the 
sole  cause  we  could  not  arrive  to  the  grandeur  of  soul  and  perfection  of  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans :  I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  to  be  the  only  cause  ;  the  expedient  my 
father,  however,  found  out  for  this  was  that,  in  my  infancy,  and  before  I  began  to  speak,  he 
committed  me  to  the  care  of  a  German  (who  since  died  a  famous  physician  in  France),  totally 
ignorant  of  our  language,  but  very  fluent  and  a  great  critic  in  Latin.  This  man,  whom  he  had 
sent  for  out  of  his  own  country,  and  whom  he  entertained,  at  a  very  great  salary,  for  this  only 
end,  had  me  continually  with  him.  To  whom  there  were  also  joined  two  others  of  the  same 
nation,  but  of  inferior  learning,  to  attend  me,  and  sometimes  to  relieve  him  ;  who  all  of  them 
conversed  with  me  in  no  other  language  but  Latin.  As  to  the  rest  of  his  family,  it  was  an 
inviolable  rule  that  neither  himself,  nor  my  mother,  nor  man,  nor  maid,  should  speak  anything, 
in  my  company,  but  such  Latin  words  as  every  one  had  learnt  to  gabble  with  me.  It  is  not  to 
be  imagined  how  great  an  advantage  this  proved  to  the  whole  family  ;  my  father  and  my 
mother,  by  this  means,  learning  Latin  enough  to  understand  it  perfectly  well,  and  to  speak  it 
to  such  a  degree  as  was  sufficient  for  any  necessary  use ;  as  also  those  of  the  servants  did  who 
were  most  frequently  with  me.  To  be  short,  we  did  Latin  it  at  such  a  rate  that  it  overflowed 
to  all  the  neighbouring  villages,  where  there  yet  remain,  and  have  established  themselves  by 
custom,  several  Latin  appellations  of  artizans  and  their  tools.  As  for  myself,  I  was  above  six 
years  of  age  before  I  understood  either  French  or  Perigordian  any  more  than  Arabic,  and  without 
art,  book,  grammar,  or  precept,  whipping,  or  the  expense  of  a  tear,  had  by  that  time  learned 
to  speak  as  pure  Latin  as  my  master  himself.  If,  for  example,  they  were  to  give  me  a  theme, 
after  the  College  fashion,  they  gave  it  to  others  in  French,  but  to  me  they  gave  it  in  the  worst 
Latin,  to  turn  it  into  that  which  was  pure  and  good ;  and  Nicholas  Grouchy,  who  wrote  a  book 
de  Camitus  Romanorum ;  William  Guerente,  who  has  written  a  Commentary  upon  Aristotle ; 
George  Buchanan,  that  great  Scotch  poet,  and  Marc  Antony  Muret,  whom  both  France  and 
Italy  have  acknowledged  for  the  best  orator  of  his  time,  my  domestic  tutors  [at  college],  have 
all  of  them  often  told  roe  that  I  had  in  my  infancy  that  language  so  very  fluent  and  ready  that 
they  were  afraid  to  enter  into  discourse  with  me.  Buchanan,  whom  I  since  saw  attending  the 
late  Mareschal  de  Brissac,  then  told  me  that  he  was  about  to  write  a  Treatise  of  Education,  the 
example  of  which  be  intended  to  take  from  mine,  for  he  was  then  tutor  to  that  Count  de 
Brissac,  who  afterwards  proved  so  valiant  and  so  brave  a  gentleman." 

"  As  to  Greek,  of  which  I  have  but  little  smattering,  my  father  also  designed  to  have 
taught  it  me  by  art,  but  in  a  new  way,  and  as  a  sort  of  sport ;  tossing  out  declensions  to  and 
fro,  after  the  manner  of  those  who,  by  certain  games,  at  tables  and  chess,  learn  geometry  and 
arithmetic ;  for  he,  amongst  other  rules,  bad  been  advised  to  make  me  relish  science  and  duty 
by  an  unforced  will,  and  of  my  own  voluntary  motion,  and  to  educate  my  soul  in  all  liberty 
and  delight,  without  any  severity  or  constraint.    Which  he  was  an  observer  of  to  such  a  degree, 
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even  of  superstition,  that  some  being  of  opinion  it  troubles  and  disturbs  the  brains  of  children 
suddenly  to  wake  them  in  the  morning,  and  to  snatch  them  violently  and  over- hastily  from  sleep 
(wherein  they  are  much  more  profoundly  involved  than  we),  he  caused  me  to  be  waked  by 
the  sound  of  some  musical  instrument,  and  was  never  unprovided  of  a  musician  for  that  purpose. 
By  which  example  you  may  judge  of  the  rest,  this  alone  being  sufficient  to  recommend  both  the 
prudence  and  affection  of  so  good  a  father ;  who,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  did  not 
reap  the  fruits  answerable  to  so  excellent  a  culture.  Of  which,  two  things  were  the  cause : 
first,  a  sterile  and  improper  soil ;  for  though  I  was  of  a  strong  and  healthful  constitution,  and  of 
a  disposition  tolerably  gentle  and  tractable,  yet  I  was,  withal,  so  heavy,  idle,  and  sluggish,  that 
they  could  not  rouse  me  even  to  any  exercise  of  recreation,  nor  get  me  out  to  play.  What  I  saw, 
I  saw  clear  enough  ;  and  under  this  lazy  complexion  nourished  a  bold  imagination,  and  opinions 
above  my  age.  I  had  a  slothful  wit,  that  would  go  no  faster  than  it  was  led,  a  slow  under- 
standing, a  languishing  invention,  and,  above  all,  an  incredible  defect  of  memory ;  so  that  it  is 
no  wonder  if,  from  all  these,  nothing  considerable  could  be  extracted.  Secondly,  like  those  who, 
impatient  of  a  long  and  steady  cure,  submit  to  all  sorts  of  prescriptions  and  receipts,  the  good 
man  being  extremely  timorous  of  any  way  failing  in  a  thing  he  had  so  wholly  set  his  heart 
upon,  suffered  himself,  at  last,  to  be  over-ruled  by  the  common  opinion,  which  always  follows 
the  lead  of  what  has  gone  on  before,  like  cranes;  and  falling  in  with  the  method  of  the 
time,  having  no  longer  about  him  those  persons  he  bad  brought  out  of  Italy,  and  who  had 
given  him  his  first  models  of  education,  he  sent  me,  at  six  years  of  age,  to  the  College  of 
Goienne,  at  that  time  the  best  and  most  flourishing  in  France.  And  there  it  was  not  possible  to 
add  anything  to  the  care  he  had  to  provide  me  the  most  able  tutors,  with  all  other  circumstances 
of  education,  reserving  also  several  particular  rules  contrary  to  the  College  practice ;  but  so  it 
was  that,  with  all  these  precautions,  it  was  a  College  still.  My  Latin  immediately  grew  cor- 
rupt, and,  by  discontinuance,  I  have  since  lost  all  manner  of  use  of  it ;  and  so  this  new  plan  of 
education  served  me  to  no  other  end  than  only,  at  my  first  coming,  to  prefer  me  to  the  first  forms: 
for  at  thirteen  years  old,  that  I  left  the  College,  I  had  gone  through  my  whole  course,  as  they 
call  it,  and,  in  truth,  without  any  manner  of  improvement,  that  I  can  honestly  brag  of,  in  all 
this  time."  The  vigorous  idiom  of  Tacitus  and  Seneca,  which  bad  thus  become  his  natural  lan- 
guage, had  doubtless,  through  life,  an  influence  in  him  greatly  over  the  French,  which  he  learned 
at  a  later  period,  as  it  were  a  foreign  tongue,  and  which,  having  only  just  been  nationalized  by 
Francis  I.,  was  as  yet  anything  but  a  langage  fait,  took  the  more  freely,  in  an  organ  still 
young,  the  form  given  it  by  the  earlier  impressions.  Locke,  in  his  Treatise  on  Education, 
seems  to  have  paid  great  attention  to  that  of  Montaigne ;  so  far  admitting  the  plan  pursued 
with  our  Essayist,  that,  while  he  requires  that  a  child  should,  in  the  first  instance,  learn  his 
maternal  language,  he  at  the  same  time  lays  it  strongly  down  that  he  should  be  provided  with 
a  master  to  teach  him  Latin  also,  by  conversing  with  him  in  that  tongue. 

As  a  child,  though  of  a  gentle  and  tractable  disposition,  it  was  difficult  to  rouse  him  from  his 
quiet,  even  to  join  in  boyish  games ;  but  when  he  once  began  to  play,  then  all  the  sports  of  his 
youthful  companions  seemed  to  him  in  the  light  of  serious  actions ;  and  he  had  an  entire  repug- 
nance to  mix  up  with  them  any  finesse  or  trickery,  going  always  the  straight  way  to  play  as  to 
work,  and  keeping  to  it.  Yet  his  mind,  which  seemed  inactive,  did  not  fail  to  form  judgments  upon 
the  objects  which  he  became  acquainted  with,  and  he  digested  his  thoughts  freely  and  at  leisure. 
"  Yet  for  all  this  heavy  disposition  of  mine,"  says  he,  "  my  mind,  when  retired  into  itself,  was 
not  altogether  idle,  nor  wholly  deprived  of  solid  inquiry,  nor  of  certain  and  clear  judgments  about 
those  objects  it  could  comprehend,  and  could  also  without  any  helps  digest  them  ;  but,  amongst 
other  things,  I  do  really  believe  it  had  been  totally  impossible  to  have  made  it  to  submit  by  vio- 
lence and  force.  Shall  I  here  acquaint  you,"  he  adds,  u  with  one  faculty  of  my  youth  ?  I  had 
great  boldness  and  assurance  of  countenance,  and  to  that  a  flexibility  of  voice  and  gesture  to 
any  part  I  undertook  to  act ;  for  before 

Alter  ab  andecimo  turn  me  rix  ceperat  annas. 


I  played  the  chief  parts  in  the  Latin  tragedies  of  Buchanan,  Guerente,  and  Muret,  that  were 
acted  in  our  college  of  Guienne  with  very  great  form  ;  wherein  Andreas  Goveanus,  our  prin- 
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cipal,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  liis  undertaking,  was,  without  comparison,  the  best  of  that  employ- 
ment in  France,  and  I  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  his  chief  actors."     The  first  taste  for  reading 
that  Montaigne  acquired,  arose  in  the  manner  which  he  himself  thus  relates : — "  The  first  thing 
that  gave  me  any  taste  of  books  was  the  pleasure  I  took  in  reading  the  fables  of  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses ;  and  with  them  I  was  so  taken  that,  being  but  seven  or  eight  years  old,  I  would 
steal  from  all  other  diversions  to  read  them,  both  by  reason  that  this  was  my  own  natural  lan- 
guage, the  easiest  book  that  I  was  acquainted  with,  and  for  the  subject  the  most  accommodated 
to  the  capacity  of  my  age:  for  as  for  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  Amadis  oi'  Gaul,  Huon  of  Bourdeatix, 
and  such  trumpery,  which  children  arc  most  delighted  with,  I  had  never  so  much  as  heard  their 
names,  no  more  than  I  yet  know  what  they  contain ;  so  exact  was  the  discipline  wherein  I  was 
brought  up.     This  made  me  think  the  less  of  the  other  lessons  prescribed  me  ;  and  here  it  was 
infinitely  to  my  advantage  to  have  to  do  with  an  understanding  tutor,  who  was  wise  enough  to 
connive  at  this  and  other  tru an  tries  of  the  same  nature  ;  for  by  this  means  I  ran  through  Virgil's 
iEneids,  and  then  Terence,  and  then  Plautns,  and  some  Italian  comedies,  allured  by  the  pleasure 
of  the  subject ;  whereas  had  he  been  so  foolish  as  to  have  taken  me  off*  this  diversion,  I  do  really 
believe  I  had  brought  nothing  away  from  the  college  but  a  hatred  of  books,  as  almost  all  our 
young  gentlemen  do.     But  he  carried  himself  very  discreetly  in  that  business,  seeming  to  take 
no  notice,  and  heightened  my  appetite  by  allowing  me  only  such  time  for  this  reading  as  I  could 
steal  from  my  regular  studies.     For  the  chief  things  my  father  expected  from  them  to  whom  he 
had  delivered  me  for  education,  was  affability  of  manners  and  good  humour ;  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  my  temper  had  no  other  vice  but  sloth  and  want  of  mettle.     The  fear  was  not  that  I 
should  do  ill,  but  that  I  should  do  nothing.     Nobody  suspected  that  I  should  be  wicked,  but 
most  thought  I  should  be  useless ;  they  foresaw  idleness,  but  no  malice  in  my  nature ;  and  I 
find  it  falls  out  accordingly.     There  is  nothing,"  he  adds,  "  like  alluring  the  appetite  and  affec- 
tion, otherwise   you  make  nothing  but  so  many  asses  laden  with  books,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
lash  give  them  their  pocket  full  of  learning  to  keep.  "     Montaigne  thus  grew  towards  maturity, 
with  an  education  more  like  that  of  our  day  than  of  his  own-     In  the  management  of  those 
first  years  of  life,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  source  of  much  that  afterwards  marked  him 
out   from   others.     The  main   principle   of  teaching   him   every  thing  without   requiring  any 
conscious  effect,   or   producing  any  sense  of  struggle  on  his  part,  doubtless  disinclined  liiin, 
as  such  a  system  always  must,  to  encounter  hardships,  or  engage  in  conflict :  whence  partly  the 
indolence,  though  a  busy  indolence,  of  his  life :  hence,  too,  in  a  great  degree,  his  reluctance  to 
admit  any  views  of  man  and  duty  which  required  him  to  regard  life  as  a  long  battle  against 
ignorance  and  weakness,  in  a  word,  against  evil :  and  which  estimate  the  highest  and  best  of 
our  thoughts  and  feelings  as  only  then  pure  and  active,  when  consciously  toiling  against  the 
stream  of  self-indulgence.      But  as  his  education  gave  him  not  only  ease,  but  also  know- 
ledge, and  opened  to  him  an  inexhaustible  source   of  mental  pleasure,   no  wonder  that  he 
became  a  literary  epicure,  and  made  the  gratification  of  every  whim  in  speculation,  and  to  a 
great  degree  in  practice,  the  only  aim,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  of  his  existence.    Thanks,  however, 
to  the  sound  structure  of  mind  and  body,  to  the  sturdy  manly  nature  which  he  partly  inherited 
from  his  father,  partly  owed  to  his  care,  to  the  strong  and  honest  minds  and  the  admirable  books 
with  which  he  was  early  familiarized,  there  is  under  and  around  all  this  capricious  idleness 
predominant,  clear,  homely  sense  and  apprehensiveness  for  truth,  accompanied  by  sincerity  and 
kindness  of  will,  the  natural  yoke- fellows  of  such  endowments,   which  give  both  the   most 
sterling  value  and  the  most  exquisite  charm  to  his  works. 

On  attaining  the  age  of  thirteen,  Montaigne's  taste  for  study,  and  perhaps  his  dislike 
to  military  discipline  and  vexation,  were  so  decided  that,  although  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
and  soldier  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  preferred  the  business  of  a  law-court  to  that  of 
a  camp ;  and  although  the  same  distaste  for  restraint  must  have  disinclined  him  for  the  study 
of  the  mass  of  custumal  jurisprudence  which  at  that  time  overwhelmed  not  only  justice,  but 
law,  he  went  through  the  requisite  preparations,  and  became,  in  the  year  1554,  one  of 
the  counsellors  of  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  to  which  office  he,  in  all  probability, 
succeeded  in  place  of  his  paternal  uncle  Busaguet,  who  died  young.  The  functions  of  this 
office  he  fulfilled  until  the  death  of  an  elder  brother  gave  him  an  independent  income.  He 
lias  been  accused  by  Balzac  of  allowing  his  quality  of  gentleman  to  make  him  so  ashamed 
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of  having  filled  this  situation,  that  he  never  makes  mention  of  it ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for 
even  so  late  as  1563,  in  writing  publicly  to  his  father,  he  signs  himself,  counsellor  of  Bor- 
deaux. It  is  true  that,  in  the  long  course  of  so  egotistical  a  work  as  the  Essays,  be  but  very 
rarely  refers  to  this  period  of  his  life ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  his  feelings  with  regard  to 
his  own  professional  career,  it  is  certain  that,  while  engaged  in  it,  he  gained,  and  through  life 
retained,  a  bitter  and  scornful  disgust  at  the  mass  of  arbitrary  pedantries  and  cruel  wrongs 
involved  in  the  system  which  then  regulated  all  the  social  interests  of  his  countrymen.  Not- 
withstanding the  ordon nance  of  Francis  I.,  in  1539,  by  which  all  public  acts  were  ordered  to 
be  drawn  up  in  French,  these  acts  continued,  in  Gascon y,  to  be  written  in  Latin.  Montaigne 
protested  against  this  practice  : — "  What  can  be  more  strange,"  he  observes,  "  than  to  see  a 
people  obliged  to  obey  and  pay  a  reverence  to  laws  they  never  heard  of,  and  to  be  bound  in  all 
their  affairs,  both  private  and  public,  as  marriages,  donations,  wills,  sales,  and  purchases,  to  rules 
they  cannot  possibly  know,  being  neither  writ  nor  published  in  their  own  language,  and  of  which 
they  have,  of  necessity,  to  purchase  both  the  interpretation  and  the  use  ?"  He  was,  besides,  a 
warm  advocate  for  simplifying  the  law  and  making  it  uniform.  He  observes,  in  his  Essays,  that 
there  are  more  books  to  explain  law-books  than  books  on  any  other  subject.  There  is  no  end, 
he  says,  of  commentary  upon  commentary. 

During  his  life  as  a  counsellor  at  Bordeaux,  he  seems  to  have  made,  probably  on  business 
connected  with  his  office,  frequent  journeys  to  Paris  and  to  the  Court,  where  his  conversational 
powers  obtained  for  him  the  favour  and  patronage  of  Henry  II.,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  a 
gentleman  of  the  king's  bed-chamber.  From  this  monarch,  also,  according  to  Dom  de  Vienne, 
he  received  the  collar  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  which,  when  young,  he  tells  us,  he  had  coveted 
above  all  things,  it  being  at  that  time  the  utmost  mark  of  honour  among  the  French  nobles,  and 
rarely  bestowed ;  but  at  the  time  Montaigne  received  it,  it  had  got  into  discredit.  Pasquier,  his 
contemporary  and  personal  friend,  tells  us,  however,  that  this  latter  distinction  was  conferred 
upon  Montaigne  by  Charles  IX.  As  to  his  fulfilment  of  his  duties,  his  close  intimacy  with 
the  Sieur  de  Pibrac  and  Paul  de  Foix,  his  countrymen  and  fellow-counsellors,  and,  above 
all,  bis  familiar  connexion  with  the  Chancellor  de  T Hospital  and  de  Thou,  announce  the 
high  degree  of  confidence  with  which  he  was  honoured,  more  especially  as  a  magistrate 
representing  the  interests  of  an  important  town,  at  a  period  full  of  the  most  important  events. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  he  was  at  different  times  consulted  by  men  of  a  prominent  position  in  that 
most  troublous  and  intricate  whirl  of  politics  which  then  agitated  France.  The  result  for  us  is, 
that  Montaigne  knew  mankind  on  many  sides,  and  in  the  most  different  classes.  He  was  in  a 
station  to  associate  early  with  the  highest  ranks,  even  with  kings,  and  of  habits  and  a  temper 
that  smoothed  his  intercourse  even  with  the  lowest.  He  had  learning  to  make  him  an  apt  com- 
panion for  scholars ;  practical  shrewdness  and  knowledge  to  procure  him  resprct  from  the  world  ; 
and  the  secure  and  easy  circumstances  which  gave  him  perfect  leisure  to  indulge  his  tastes  and 
fancies,  to  speculate  upon  those  of  others.  But  the  most  important  event  of  his  counsellor's  life 
at  Bourdeaux,  was  the  friendship  which  he  there  formed  with  Stephen  de  la  Boetie,  an  affection 
which  makes  a  streak  of  light  in  modern  biography  almost  as  beautiful  as  that  left  us  by  Lord 
Brook  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  Our  essayist  and  his  friend  esteemed,  before  they  saw  each  other. 
La  Boetie  had  written  a  little  work,  entitled  "  De  la  Servitude  Volontaire"1  in  which  Mon- 
taigne recognized  sentiments  congenial  with  his  own,  and  which,  indeed,  bespeak  a  soul  formed 
in  the  mould  of  elassic  times.  Of  Montaigne,  La  Boetie  had  also  heard  accounts,  which  made 
him  eager  to  behold  him,  and  at  length  they  met  at  a  large  entertainment  given  by  one  of  the 


1  This  little  book,  observes  a  writer  in  the  Westminster  Review,  seems  to  have  been  written  when  the  author  was  only 
sixteen.  It  is  a  declamation  against  the  lawless  government  of  many  by  one.  with  much  that  recals  Tacitus,  aud  something 
that  resembles  the  political  writings  of  Milton,  but  having  a  pervading  tone  of  idle,  imitative  rhetoric,  which  is  all  but 
inevitable  in  the  work  of  one  %o  young.  Though  doubtless  in  some  degree  prompted  by  the  miseries  of  France  in  that 
day,  it  is  chiefly  a  reproduction  of  the  sonorous  and  statuesque  republicanism  of  the  classical  wi  iters ;  the  eloquent,  headlong, 
stmthful  utterance  of  a  sharp,  clear  brain  and  glowing  heart,  to  whom  the  world  was  yet  but  a  stage  for  declamation,  while 
almost  all  the  outward  facts  oflife  lay  concealed  from  him,  behind  the  scene* curtain.  Warmth  and  reanonableness  are  finely 
Mended  in  the  book,  though  weakened  by  a  kind  of  abstract  vagueness,  a  dateless  no  wherc-ness  of  the  facts  and  topics. 
There  ia  no  trace  of  the  wayward,  fantastic  self-questioning  which  gives  such  charm  and  peculiarity  to  Montaigne.  But 
probably,  at  La  Bottle's  age,  his  friend's  writings  would  have  shown  much  less  of  this  than  now  appears  in  them.  For 
life  and  keenness  of  style,  the  "  Treatise  "  is  more  remarkable  even  than  the  Essays. 
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magistrates  of  Bordeaux.    They  saw  and  loved,  and  were  thenceforward  all  in  all  to  each  other. 
The  picture  that  Montaigne  in  bis  Essays  draws  of  this  friendship  is  in  the  highest  degree  beau- 
tiful and  touching;  nor  does  La  Boetie's  idea  of  what  is  due  to  this  sacred  bond  betwixt  soul  and 
soul,  fall  short  of  the  grand  perception  which  filled  the  exalted  mind  of  his  friend.    In  the  trea- 
tise just  named,  its  youthful  author  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject : — "  Friendship  is  a 
sacred  name ;  it  is  a  holy  thing ;  it  never  arises  but  between  good  men  ;  exists  only  by  mutual 
esteem ;  supports  itself  not  so  much  by  services  on  either  part  as  by  goodness  of  life.    That 
which  makes  one  friend  certain  of  the  other,  is  the  knowledge  he  has  of  his  integrity.  The  sure- 
ties which  he  has  for  him  are  his  good  disposition,  fidelity,  and  steadfastness.     There  cannot  be 
friendship  where  there  is  cruelty,  where  there  is  disloyalty,  where  there  is  injustice."     Indeed, 
judging  from  the  whole  of  this  brief  but  admirable  work,  La  Boetie,  observes  Mrs.  Shelley, 
evidently  deserved  the  high  esteem  in  which  Montaigne  held  him,  though  apparently  very 
dissimilar  from  him  in  character.     Boldness  and  vigour  mark  the  thoughts  and  style  ;  love  of 
freedom,  founded  on  a  generous  independence  of  soul,  breathes  in  every  line ;  the  bond  between 
him  and  Montaigne  rested  on  the  integrity  and  lofty  nature  of  their  dispositions,  on  their  talents, 
on  the  warmth  of  heart  that  distinguished  both,  and  a  fervid  imagination,  without  which  the 
affections  seldom  rise  into  enthusiasm.    The  friendship  of  Montaigne  for  this  admirable  person 
yielded  only  in  force  to  his  tenderness  for  his  father,  if  even  to  that ;  for  while,  it  is  true,  he 
speaks  of  his  father,  in  several  places  of  his  Essays,  with  the  highest  veneration  and  love,  to 
Friendship  be  dedicates  one  whole  chapter,  in  which  it  is  observable  that  his  style  rises  and  be- 
comes as  energetic  as  it  is  full  of  soul.    Nor  was  this  friendship,  glowing  and  enthusiastic  as  it 
was,  a  passing  effervescence.    Nine  years  after  the  death  of  La  Boetie, — whose  calm  and  con- 
siderate last  moments,  Montaigne,  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  has  described  in  the  most  eloquent 
and  touching  manner,— he  tells  us :  From  the  day  that  I  lost  him,  I  have  only  had  a  sorrowful 
and  languishing  life ;  and  the  very  pleasures  that  present  themselves  to  me,  instead  of  adminis- 
tering any  thing  of  consolation,  double  my  affliction  for  his  loss.    We  were  halves  throughout, 
and  to  that  degree  that,  methinks,  by  out-living  him,  I  defraud  him  of  his  part."    Nay,  even 
eighteen  years  after,  during  his  journey  in  Italy,  in  1580,  he  tells  us  that,  while  writing  to  the 
Cardinal  d'Ossat,  the  recollection  of  his  loss  came  across  bis  mind,  and  t7  se  trouva  mal,  en  pen- 
tant  a  son  ami.    Montaigne  did  not  regard  women  as  capable  of  the  same  high  order  of 
friendship,  but  his  physical  complexion  was  such  as  made  him  fond  of  female  society,  and 
the  character  of  his  mind  led  him  more  especially  to  seek  the  friendship  of  those  ladies  of  his 
time  who  were  distinguished  for  their  wit  and  imagination,  or  for  their  graver  powers  of  mind. 
It  was  this  that  induced  him,  in  the  one  case,  to  pay  his  court  to  the  authoress  of  the  Hepta- 
meron,  the  gay  and  spiritueUe  Marguerite  de  Valois,  at  whose  request  he  wrote  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  carefully  studied  chapters  of  his  Essays ;  and,  in  the  other,  to  address  to 
Diana  de  Foix  his  chapter  "  On  the  Education  of  Children,"  and  to  Madame  d'Estissac  that 
"  On  the  Affection  of  Fathers  to  their  Children."     It  is  possible  that  bis  notion  of  a  perfect 
tender  friendship,  which  he  in  vain  sought  for  among  his  female  acquaintance,  might  have  been 
realised  in  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay,  had  she  been  born  twenty -five  years  earlier ;  and,  indeed, 
Madame  de  Bourdic,  in  her  Eloge  de  Montaigne,  describes  the  lady  in  question  as  being  in 
existence  at  the  same  time  with  La  Boetie,  and  sharing  with  him  the  heart  of  Montaigne ;  but 
this  is  a  mere  poetic  fiction,  the  offspring  of  a  wild  enthusiasm. 

Montaigne  married  at  the  age  of  thirty-three ;  but,  as  he  informs  us,  not  of  his  own  wish  or 
choice.  "  Might  I  have  had  my  own  will,'1  says  he,  "  I  would  not  have  married  Wisdom  her- 
self, if  she  would  have  had  me :  but  'tis  to  much  purpose  to  evade  it,  the  common  custom  and 
use  of  life  will  have  it  so ;  the  most  of  my  actions  are  guided  by  example,  not  choice.  And  yet 
I  did  not  go  to  it  of  my  own  voluntary  motion  ;  I  was  led  and  drawn  to  it  by  extrinsic  occasions ; 
and  I  was  persuaded  to  it  when  worse  prepared  and  more  backward  than  I  am  at  present,  that 
I  have  tried  what  it  is.  And  as  great  a  libertine  as  I  am  taken  to  be/'  he  adds,  "  I  have  in 
truth  more  strictly  observed  the  laws  of  marriage  than  I  either  promised  or  expected."  His 
wife,  Francoise  de  la  Chassaigne,  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  de  la  Cbassaigne,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  counsellors  of  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  and  sister  of  Geoffroi  de  la  Chassaigne, 
Sieur  de  Pressac,  author  of  several  works.  She  found,  in  Montaigne,  a  husband  kind  and  con- 
siderate, though  not  enthusiastically  attached.    We  read,  for  instance,  that  on  the  occasion  of  an 
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accident,  of  which  he  gives  a  picturesque  description,  the  first  thing  he  did  on  arousing  from  the 
swoon  into  which  be  had  fallen,  was  to  give  a  horse  to  his  wife,  "  who  he  saw  was  toiling  and 
labouring  along  the  road,  which  was  a  steep  and  uneasy  one."  Again,  when  at  Paris,  he  heard 
of  the  death  of  a  daughter  of  theirs,  he  sent  bis  wife  a  letter  full  of  sympathy  and  kindness, 
accompanying  it  with  Plutarch's  Letter  of  Consolation  to  his  Wife,  written  under  similar 
circumstances. 

It  was  from  the  same  natural  kindness  and  ready  disposition  to  oblige  and  please  those 
whom  be  loved,  that  at  the  desire  of  his  father  he  translated  and  addressed  to  him  the  Natural 
Theology  of  Raymond  Sebond.  The  elder  Moutaigne,  animated  with  the  ardour  which 
influenced  Francis  I.  in  encouraging  literature,  had  for  a  long  time  kept  his  house  open  to 
learned  men,  though  not  a  learned  man  himself.  Among  others,  he  had  received  as  a  guest 
Peter  Bunel,  who  warmly  recommended  to  him  this  work  of  Sebond's  as  one  very  useful  to  read, 
at  a  period  when  the  innovations  of  Luther  were  beginning  to  get  into  credit,  and  menaced  to 
shake  in  many  places  the  ancient  faith.  Moutaigne  hastened  to  translate  the  volume,  and  pre- 
sented it,  in  its  French  dress,  to  his  father,  who  was  so  delighted  with  its  contents  that  he  had 
it  printed  and  published.  It  is  from  proofs  drawn  from  natural  reason  that  Sebond,  after  the 
example  of  Raymond  Lully,  here  undertook,  not  to  explain  the  mysteries,  but  simply  to  oppose 
to  the  innovators,  in  support  of  the  old  faith,  the  same  reason  with  which  they  sought  to  combat 
it.  The  work  had  great  success,  especially  with  the  ladies ;  and  Montaigne,  as  their  champion, 
and  as  the  vindicator  of  the  book  he  had  translated,  afterwards  came  forward  in  its  defence, 
both  against  those  who  charged  the  author  with  unlicensed  boldness  in  his  opinions,  and  those 
who  sneered  at  his  arguments  as  devoid  of  strength  or  foundation. 

It  was  soon  after  the  publication  of  this  translation  that  Montaigne  succeeded  to  the  chateau 
and  estate1  of  Montaigne,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  excellent  father,  who,  accordiug  to 
our  essayist,  was  somewhat  apprehensive  that  the  inheritance  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Michael, 
would  be  wasted  by  his  indolence  and  carelessness ;  but  Montaigne's  faults  were  negative ; 
and  he  easily  brought  himself  to  regard  his  income  as  the  limit  of  his  expenses,  and  even  kept 
within  it.  His  hatred  of  business  and  trouble,  joined  to  sound  common  sense,  led  him  to 
understand  that  ease  could  be  best  attained  by  limiting  his  desires  to  his  means ;  and  by  the 
degree  of  order  necessary  to  know  what  these  means  were  j  and  his  practice  accorded  with  this 
conclusion. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  engaged  our  author's  attention,  on  thus  becoming  entirely  master 
of  himself,  was  the  publication  of  La  Boe tie's  Opuscula,  which,  together  with  his  library,  that 
beloved  friend  had  bequeathed  him,  and  which  he  now  sent  forth  to  the  world,  dedicated  to 
the  writer's  relations.  To  the  volume  thus  published,  Montaigne  added  his  own  account,  as 
addressed  to  his  hither,  of  the  circumstances  of  La  Boetie's  death ;  but,  probably  out  of  con- 
sideration for  those  of  the  author's  connections  who  were  attached  to  the  court  or  to  the 
public  service,  Montaigne  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  reprint  on  this  occasion  the  Treatise  on 
Voluntary  Servitude  yvt\nc\i  he  perhaps  thought  might  be  made  a  sinister  use  of  by  party  spirit, 
in  a  time  of  fierce  faction  and  civil  trouble.       * 

From  this  period  Montaigne  seems  to  have  lived  chiefly  at  his  chateau.  At  the  time  of  his 
succeeding  to  this  property,  he  was  under  thirty-nine,  and  thenceforth  his  time  was  chiefly 
spent  in  reading  and  writing.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  he  loved  a  wholly 
sedentary  and  inactive  life.  Though  he  adhered  to  no  party,  and  shewed  no  enthusiasm  in 
the  maintenance  of  his  opinions,  his  disposition  was  inquisitive  to  eagerness,  ardent,  and  fiery. 
The  troubles  that  desolated  his  country  throughout  his  life,  fostered  the  activity  of  mind  of  which 
his  writings  are  so  full.  He  often  travelled  about  France,  and,  above  all,  was  well  acquainted 
with  Paris  and  the  Court.  He  loved  the  cupital,  and  calls  himself  a  Frenchman  only  through 
bis  love  of  Paris,  which  he  names  the  glory  of  France,  and  an  ornament  of  the  world.  In  one 
of  his  essays,  he  says  that  a  chief  reason  with  him  for  wishing  to  live  longer,  is  that  he  may  see 
the  completion  of  the  Pont-Neuf,  which  was  then  in  course  of  construction.  He  attended  the 
Court  at  the  same  time  with  the  famous  Due  de  Guise,  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  afterwards 


»  The  aetata  to  which  he  succeeded  comprised  the  chateau,  and  eighteen  metmrif,  or  farms,  around  it,  comprising  one 
or  two  ■mall  village*.    The  revenue  thence  accruing  was  about  2,000  crowns  of  the  money  of  the  time. 
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Henry  IV.  He  predicted  that  the  death  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  princes  could  alone  pnt  an 
end  to  the  civil  war,  and  he  even  foresaw  the  likelihood  there  was  that  Henry  of  Navarre  would 
change  his  religion.  At  a  later  period  he  was  at  Blois,  when  the  Due  de  Guise  was  assassinated ; 
and  he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  at  the  particular  period  of  which 
our  philosopher,  humane  from  sentiment,  tolerant  from  reason,  kept  himself  at  home,  apart  alto- 
gether from  either  party,  and  attached  to  his  king  by  an  affection,  as  he  says,  "  purely  and 
entirely  legitimate  and  political ;  neither  attached  nor  repelled  by  private  interest."  In  the 
whole  course  of  the  fierce  contest  between  the  Catholic  party  and  the  Huguenot,  Montaigne, 
though  a  firm  Catholic,  abstained  from  mingling  in  the  mortal  struggles  that  were  going  on. 
One  of  his  reasons  for  not  attacking  the  Huguenots  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  one  of  his  brothers,  M.  de  Beauregard,  had  been  converted  to  the  reformed  religion.  So 
high  an  opinion,  however,  was  entertained,  not  only  of  his  knowledge  of  the  events  that  were 
passing  around,  but  of  his  honesty  and  good  faith,  that  he  was  requested  to  draw  up  the  history 
of  them,  but  he  declined.  "  I  am  solicited/'  he  says,  "  to  write  the  affairs  of  my  own  time,  by 
some  who  fancy  I  look  upon  them  with  an  eye  less  blinded  with  prejudice  or  partiality  than 
another,  and  have  a  clearer  insight  into  them,  by  reason  of  the  free  access  fortune  has  given  me 
to  the  heads  of  both  factions  ;  but  they  do  not  consider  that  to  purchase  the  glory  of  Sallust  I 
would  not  give  myself  the  trouble,  sworn  enemy  as  I  am  to  all  obligation,  assiduity,  and  perse- 
verance :  besides  that  there  is  nothing  so  contrary  to  my  style  as  a  continued  and  extended 
narrative,  I  so  often  interrupt  and  cut  myself  short  in  my  writing,  only  for  want  of  breath." 

We  have  now  come  to  a  period  iu  the  life  of  Montaigne,  to  which  the  highest  interest 
attaches.  It  was  towards  the  year  1572  that  he  commenced,  in  his  retreat,  the  composition  of 
his  Essays.  "  When  I  lately  retired  myself  to  my  own  house,"  says  he,  "  with  a  resolution,  as 
much  as  possibly  I  could,  to  avoid  all  manner  of  concern  in  affairs,  and  to  spend  in  privacy  and 
repose  the  little  remainder  of  time  I  have  to  live,  I  fancied  I  could  not  more  oblige  my  mind 
than  to  suffer  it  at  full  leisure  to  entertain  and  divert  itself,  which  I  hoped  it  might  now  the 
better  be  entrusted  to  do,  as  being  by  time  and  observation  become  more  settled  and  mature  ; 
but  I  find, 

Variant  temper  dant  otia  mentem, 

that,  quite  the  contrary,  it  is  like  a  horse  that  has  broken  from  his  rider,  who  voluntarily  runs 
into  a  much  wilder  career  than  any  horseman  would  put  him  to,  and  creates  me  so  many  cbi- 
nifpras  and  fantastic  monsters,  one  upon  another,  without  order  or  design,  that,  the  better  at 
leisure  to  contemplate  their  strangeness  and  absurdity,  I  have  begun  to  commit  them  to  writing, 
hoping  in  time  to  make  them  ashamed  of  themselves."  "  This  faggotting-up  of  so  many  divers 
pieces,"  he  adds  elsewhere,  "  is  done  in  this  way  :  I  never  set  pen  to  paper  but  when  too  great 
idleness  becomes  troublesome,  and  never  any  where  but  at  home ;  so  that  it  is  made  up  at  several 
interruptions  and  intervals.  I  never  correct  my  first  by  my  second  conceptions :  perhaps  I  may 
alter  a  word  or  so  ;  but  it  is  only  to  vary  the  phrase,  and  not  to  omit  my  former  meaning."  In 
this  particular,  however,  Montaigne's  statement  of  the  matter  is  not  consistent  with  fact ;  for  the 
edition  of  1588,  for  example,  contains  several  passages,  which  the  author  afterwards  altered,  or 
entirely  omitted,  to  the  advantage  certainly  of  the  work.  The  materials  which  he  possessed  for 
adding  to  the  wealth  of  his  own  mind,  the  stores  of  classic  intellect  and  experience,  were  unusually 
great  for  that  period.  His  own  library  was  already  a  good  one,  when  it  was  considerably  enlarged 
by  the  collection  of  books  bequeathed  him  by  La  Boetie.  In  this  library  he  spent  the  principal 
portion  of  his  time,  reading,  meditating,  and  writing,  or  dictating.  His  custom  was  to  walk 
about  as  he  read  and  meditated,  "  for,"  says  he,  "  my  thoughts  go  to  sleep,  if  I  sit  down." 
His  mode  of  proceeding  appears  to  have  been  altogether  of  a  most  desultory  character.  He 
would  turn  over  the  leaves,  now  of  one  book,  then  of  another,  without  order  or  apparent  design; 
now  he  noted,  then  he  meditated,  and  anon  dictated,  as  he  walked,  what  he  had  thus  digested, 
more  or  less  maturely.  He  had  a  memory,  rather  of  ideas,  than  of  words ;  what  remained  in 
bis  mind,  he  no  longer  remembered  as  the  property  of  another.  But  let  us  hear  his  own  account 
of  the  matter :  "  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  I  often  happen  to  speak  of  things  that  are  much 
better,  and  more  truly  handled  by  those  who  arc  masters  of  the  trade.  You  have  here  purely 
an  essay  of  my  natural,  and  not  acquired,  parts ;  and  whoever  shall  take  me  tripping  in  my 


ignorance,  will  not  in  any  sort  displease  me  ;  for  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  become  respon- 
sible to  another  for  my  writings,  who  am  not  so  to  myself,  nor  satisfied  with  them.  Whoever 
goes  in  quest  of  knowledge,  let  him  fish  for  it  where  it  is  to  be  found  ;  there  is  nothing  I  so 
little  profess.  These  are  fancies  of  my  own,  by  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  discover  things,  but 
to  lay  open  myself.  They  may,  perhaps,  one  day  be  known  to  me,  or  have  formerly  been, 
according  as  fortune  has  put  me  upon  a  place  where  they  have  been  explained ;  but  I  have 
forgotten  them ;  and  if  I  am  a  man  of  some  reading,  I  am  a  man  of  no  retention ;  so  that  1  can 
promise  no  certainty,  if  not  to  make  known  to  what  point  the  knowledge  I  now  have  rises. 
Therefore  let  nobody  insist  upon  the  matter  I  write,  but  my  method  in  writing  it:  let  them 
observe  in  what  I  borrow,  if  I  have  known  how  to  choose  what  is  proper  to  raise  or  help  the 
invention,  which  is  always  my  own ;  for  I  make  others  say  for  me  what,  either  for  want  of 
language  or  want  of  sense,  I  cannot  so  well  myself  express.  I  do  not  number  my  borrowings, 
I  weigh  them.  And,  had  I  designed  to  raise  their  value  by  their  number,  I  had  made  them 
twice  as  many.  They  are  all,  or  within  a  very  few,  so  famed  and  ancient  authors,  that  they 
seem,  methinks,  themselves  sufficiently  to  tell  who  they  are,  without  giving  me  the  trouble.  In 
reasons,  comparisons,  and  arguments,  if  I  transplant  any  into  ray  own  soil,  and  confound  them 
amongst  my  own,  I  purposely  conceal  the  author,  to  awe  the  temerity  of  those  forward  censurers 
that  fall  upon  all  sorts  of  writings,  particularly  the  late  ones,  of  men  yet  living,  and  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  forsooth,  which  puts,  it  would  seem,  every  one  into  a  capacity  of  judging,  and 
which  seems  to  convict  the  authors  themselves  of  vulgar  conception  and  design.  I  would  have 
them  give  Plutarch  a  fillip  on  my  nose,  and  put  themselves  in  a  heat  with  railing  against 
Seneca,  when  they  think  they  rail  at  me.  I  must  shelter  my  own  weakness  under  these  great 
reputations.  I  shall  love  any  one  that  can  unplume  me,  that  is,  by  clearness  of  understanding 
and  judgment,  and  by  the  sole  distinction  of  the  force  and  beauty  of  reason  :  for  I,  who,  for 
want  of  memory,  am  at  every  turn  at  a  loss  to  pick  them  out  by  their  national  livery,  am  yet 
wise  enough  to  know,  by  the  measure  of  my  own  abilities,  that  my  soil  is  incapable  of  producing 
any  of  those  rich  flowers  that  I  there  find  set  and  growing  ;  and  that  all  the  fruits  of  my  own 
growth  are  not  worth  any  one  of  them.  I  have  no  other  officer  to  put  my  writings  in  rank  and 
file,  but  fortune.  As  things  come  into  my  head  I  heap  them  in  ;  sometimes  they  advance  in 
whole  bodies,  sometimes  in  single  files.  I  am  content  that  every  one  should  see  my  natural  and 
ordinary  pace,  ill  as  it  is.  I  let  myself  jog  on  at  my  own  rate  and  ease.  Neither  are  these  sub- 
jects which  a  man  is  not  permitted  to  be  ignorant  in,  or  casually,  and  at  a  venture,  to  discourse 
of.  I  could  wish  to  have  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  things,  but  I  will  not  buy  it  so  dear  as  it 
will  cost.  My  design  is  to  pass  over  easily,  and  not  laboriously,  the  remainder  of  my  life.  There 
is  nothing  that  I  will  break  my  brain  about ;  no,  not  knowledge,  of  what  price  soever." 

The  extraordinary  knowledge  that  Montaigne  displays  of  man,  in  all  his  several  relations, 
and  the  infinite  variety  of  historical  illustrations,  ancient  and  modern,  foreign  and  domestic, 
that  he  adds  to  his  own  experiences,  have  induced  many  persons  to  suppose  that  he  had  travelled 
beyond  the  limits  of  France,  at  the  time  he  composed  his  work,  and  M.  Villemain,  among  others, 
appears  to  entertain  this  opinion,  but  it  is  certain  that  Montaigne's  journey  into  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  was  posterior  to  the  publication  of  the  Essays,  in  March,  1080.  That 
which  has  deceived  some  biographers,  is  the  circumstance  that  several  features  in  the  Journey 
were  inserted  by  Montaigne  himself,  as  early  as  158*2,  in  the  edition  of  the  Essays  which  preceded 
that  wherein  that  work  received  the  last  form  it  assumed  under  its  author's  hands.  But  this  cir- 
cumstance proves  nothing;  for  in  every  new  edition  that  Montaigne  published,  he  added  something 
or  other,  by  way  of  bonus,  to  those  former  purchasers,  who  might  thereby  be  induced  to  buy  a 
copy  of  the  new  edition.  But  Montaigne  had  travelled  sufficiently  about  France,  and  in  suffi- 
ciently stirring  times,  to  give  him  an  extensive  and  varied  innght  into  human  character;  indeed, 
for  that  matter,  there  is  hardly  a  village  so  small,  wherein  a  man  who  understanding^  seeks 
for  this  sort  of  information  may  not  learn  a  great  deal,  and  our  philosopher  was  precisely  the 
person  to  obtain  it.  "  I  observe  in  my  travels  this  custom,"  he  says,  •*  ever  to  learn  something  from 
the  information  of  those  with  whom  I  converse  (which  is  the  best  school  of  all  others),  and  to  put 
my  company  upon  those  subjects  they  are  the  best  able  to  speak  of."  We  have  mentioned  his 
frequent  visits  to  Paris,  where,  indeed,  his  attendance  was  required  at  intervals,  by  the  place  he 
filled  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  bed-chamber.    He  was  at  Bar- le- Due  with  Henry  II., 
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and  he  accompanied  Charles  IX.  to  Kouen,  probably  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  the  majority 
of  this  prince,  to  whom,  at  our  author's  instance,  were  presented  the  South  American  Indiana, 
of  whom  he  speaks  in  his  chapter  On  Cannibals.  The  Abbe  Talbert,  in  his  Eloge  de  Man* 
taigney  speaks  of  it  as  a  well  known  fact,  that  Montaigne  not  only  acted  as  secretary  to 
Catherine  de  Medici,  when  she  wrote  her  letter  of  instructions  to  Charles  IX.,  but  that  the 
letter  itself  was  the  composition  of  our  essayist,  a  statement  which  some  of  the  recent  editors 
of  Montaigne  have  concurred  in. 

As  Montaigne  advanced  in  life,  he  lost  his  health.  The  stone,  which  he  believed  he  inherited 
from  his  father,  and  painful  nephritic  cholics  that  seised  him  at  intervals,  put  his  philosophy  to 
the  test  He  would  not  allow  his  illnesses  to  disturb  the  usual  tenor  of  his  life,  and,  above  all, 
refused  medical  aid,  having  also  inherited,  he  tells  us,  from  his  father,  a  contempt  for  physicians. 
There  was  a  natural  remedy,  however,  by  which  he  laid  great  store,  one  much  in  favour  at  all 
times  on  the  continent — mineral  and  thermal  springs.  The  desire  to  try  these,  as  well  as  a  wish 
to  quit  for  a  time  his  troubled  country,  and  the  sight  of  all  the  misery  multiplying  around  him, 
caused  him  to  make  a  journey  into  Italy.  His  love  of  novelty  and  of  seeing  strange  things 
sharpened  his  taste  for  travelling ;  and,  as  a  slighter  motive,  he  was  glad  to  throw  household 
cares  aside ;  for  though  the  pleasures  of  command  were  something,  he  received  perpetual  annoy- 
ances from  the  indigence  and  sufferings  of  bis  tenants,  or  the  quarrels  of  his  neighbours :  to 
travel  was  to  get  rid  of  all  this  at  once. 

Of  course  his  mode  of  proceeding  was  peculiar :  he  had  a  great  distaste  for  coaches  or 
litters ;  even  a  boat  was  not  quite  to  his  mind ;  and  he  only  really  liked  travelling  on  horse- 
back. Then  he  let  every  whim  sway  him  as  to  the  route ;  it  gave  him  no  annoyance,  but 
rather  pleasure,  to  go  out  of  his  way  :  if  the  road  was  bad  to  the  right,  he  took  that  to  the  left ; 
if  he  felt  too  unwell  to  mount  his  horse,  he  remained  where  he  was  till  he  got  better :  if 
he  found  he  had  passed  by  any  thing  he  wished  to  see,  he  turned  back.  On  the  present 
occasion,  his  mode  of  travelling  was,  as  usual,  regulated  by  convenience:  sumpter- mules  or 
hired  vehicles  carried  the  luggage,  while  he  proceeded  on  horseback.  He  appears  to  have 
been  accompanied  on  this  journey  by  four  gentlemen,  his  brother,  the  Sieur  de  Mattecoulon, 
M.  d'Estissac,  M.  de  Caselis,  and  M.  de  Hautoy  ;  Montaigne  retaining  throughout  the  direction 
of  the  journey,  and  having  things  apparently  all  his  own  way. 

Our  traveller  set  off  from  the  Chateau  de  Montaigne  on  the  22d  June,  1580,  and  after  stop- 
ping for  a  short  time  at  the  camp  of  the  Marshal  de  Matignon,  who  was  then  besieging 
the  town  of  La  Fere ;  and,  after  accompanying  to  Soissons  the  body  of  the  Count  de  Gram- 
mont,  who  had  been  killed  at  the  siege,  he  went  on  to  Beaumont-sur-Oise,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  5th  of  September,  and  where  he  was  joined  by  M.  d'Estissac ;  the  other  gentlemen 
were  already,  apparently,  with  him.  The  party  then  proceeded  through  the  north-east  of 
France  to  Plombieres,  where  Montaigne  took  the  waters ;  and  then  went  on  by  Basle,  Baden, 
in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  to  Constance,  Augsburg,  Munich,  and  Trent.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
ftosed  that  be  went  to  these  places  in  a  right  line:  he  often  changed  his  mind  when  half-way 
to  a  town  and  came  back;  so  that  at  last  his  zig-zag  mode  of  proceeding  rendered  several 
of  his  party  restive.  They  remonstrated ;  but  he  replied  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  bound 
to  no  place,  but  that  in  which  he  was  at  the  time ;  and  that  he  could  not  go  out  of  his  way, 
seeing  that  the  only  object  he  had  proposed  to  himself,  was  to  wander  in  places  before  un- 
known to  him ;  and  so  that  he  never  followed  the  same  road  twice,  nor  visited  the  same 
place  twice,  his  scheme  was  accomplished.  If,  indeed,  he  had  been  alone,  he  tells  us,  he  had 
rather  have  gone  towards  Cracovia,  or  overland  to  Greece,  instead  of  at  once  to  Italy ;  but, 
he  adds,  he  could  not  impart  the  pleasure  he  took  in  seeing  strange  places,  which  was  such 
as  to  cause  him  to  forget  ill  health  and  suffering,  to  any  other  of  his  party ;  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  pursue  the  uneven  tenor  of  his  way  to  Italy  ;  and,  after  many  windings,  having 
visited  Venice,  which  "  he  had  a  hunger  to  see, "  he  at  length  found  himself  at  Rome,  on 
the  last  day  of  November,  having  the  previous  morning  risen  at  three  hours  before  daylight, 
in  his  eagerness  to  behold  the  Eternal  City.  Here  he  had  food  in  plenty  for  his  inquiring 
mind ;  and,  getting  tired  of  his  guide,  rambled  about  by  himself,  rinding  out  remarkable 
objects,  making  his  shrewd  remarks,  and  trying  to  discover  those  ancient  spots  with  which 
his  mind  was  familiar;  for  Latin  being  his  mother- tongue,  and  Latin  books  his  primers,  he 
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was  more  familiar  with  Roman  history  than  with  that  of  France ;  and  the  names  of  the  Scipios 
and  the  Metelli  were  less  strange  to  his  ear  than  those  of  many  Frenchmen  of  his  own 
day.  He  was  well  received  by  the  pope,  Gregory  XIII.,  who  felt  almost  grateful  to  any 
man  of  talent  and  rank  who  would  still  abide  by,  and  stand  up  in  defence  of,  the  old 
religion.  Montaigne,  before  he  left  home,  had  printed  two  books  of  his  Essays  ;  a  copy 
of  these  was  taken  from  him  at  the  Custom-house  at  Rome,  and  underwent  a  censor- 
ship ;  several  faults  were  found,  which  he  particularizes  in  the  Diary,  but  Montaigne  took 
this  fault- finding  very  easily,  saying  that  he  had  put  down  the  things  in  question  as  his 
real  opinions,  and  did  not  regard  them  as  errors,  and  that,  in  several  cases,  the  censor  had 
altogether  mistaken  his  meaning.  *  The  authority  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  was  a 
man  of  sense,  who  readily  admitting  the  explanations  offered  by  our  essayist,  the  censures 
were  not  insisted  upon ;  and  when  Montaigne  left  Rome,  and  took  leave  of  the  prelate  who 
had  discoursed  with  him  on  the  subject,  the  latter  paid  him  a  high  compliment  as  to  the 
uprightness  of  his  intentions,  his  affection  for  the  church,  and  his  talents ;  adding,  that  the 
authorities  at  Rome  thought  so  highly  of  his  candour  and  conscientiousness,  that  they  left 
it  entirely  to  him  to  make  what  alterations  he  thought  necessary,  in  another  edition ;  and, 
finally,  our  author  was  earnestly  requested  to  continue  to  aid  the  church  with  bis  eloquence, 
and  to  remain  where  he  was,  away  from  the  troubles  of  his  native  country.  Montaigne's 
vanity  was  highly  tickled  with  all  these  courtesies,  though  he  speaks  of  them  as  mere  words 
of  course;  and  his  satisfaction  was  completed  by  his  being  invested  with  the  citizenship  of 
Rome,  in  a  papal  bull,  pompous  in  seals  and  golden  letters,  and  most  gracious  in  its  expressions. 
Nothing,  he  tells  us,  ever  pleased  him  more  than  this  honour,  empty  as  it  might  seem,  and  he 
had  employed  to  obtain  it,  he  says,  all  his  Aye  senses,  for  the  sake  of  the  ancient  glory  and 
present  holiness  of  the  city. 

The  descriptions  (observes  Mrs.  Shelley)  which  he  gives  of  Rome,  of  the  Pope,  and  all  he 
saw,  are  short,  but  drawn  with  a  master's  hand — graphic,  original,  and  just ;  and  such  is  the 
unaltered  appearance  of  the  Eternal  City,  that  his  pages  describe  it  as  it  now  is,  with  as  much 
fidelity  as  they  did  when  he  saw  it  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds 
delighted  him ;  the  air  seemed  to  him  the  most  agreeable  he  had  ever  felt ;  and  the  perpetual 
excitement  of  inquiry  in  which  he  lived,  his  visits  to  antiquities,  and  to  various  beautiful  and 
memorable  spots,  delighted  him  ;  and  neither  at  home  nor  abroad  was  he  once  visited  by  gloom 
or  melancholy,  which  he  calls  his  death. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  he  left  Rome,  and,  passing  by  the  eastern  road  and  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  he  visited  Loretto,  where  he  displayed  his  piety  by  presenting  a  silver  ex-voto9  and 
performing  various  religious  duties,  which  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  Catholic  faith.  In  the 
month  of  May  he  arrived  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  whither  be  had  repaired  for  the  sake  of  the 
waters,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  the  Bagno  della  Villa,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
interval,  during  which  he  visited  Florence  and  Pisa,  he  remained  till  September.  On  the  7th  of 
that  month,  he  received  letters  to  inform  him  that  he  had  been  elected  mayor  of  Bordeaux,  a 
circumstance  which  forced  him  to  hasten  his  return,  though  he  did  not  leave  Italy  without  again 
visiting  Rome.  His  journey  home  during  winter,  although  rendered  painful  by  physical  suffer- 
ing, was  yet  tortuous  and  wandering  among  the  northern  Italian  towns.  He  re-entered  France 
by  Mont-Cenis,  and,  visiting  Lyons,  continued  his  route  through  Auvergne  and  Perigord,  and 
arrived  at  the  Chateau  de  Montaigne  on  the  30th  of  November,  having  been  absent  seventeen 
months  and  eight  days. 

Of  the  journey  thus  performed,  we  have  a  Diary,  written  partly  in  Montaigne's  own  hand, 
partly  dictated  to  his  valet,  who,  though  he  speaks  of  his  master  in  the  third  person,  evidently 
wrote  only  the  words  dictated.  This  work,  observes  Mrs.  Shelley,  is  singularly  interesting. 
It  seems  to  tell  us  more  of  Montaigne  than  the  Essays  themselves ;  or  rather,  it  confirms  much 
said  in  those,  by  relating  many  things  omitted,  and  throws  a  new  light  on  various  portions  of 
his  character.  For  instance,  we  find  that  the  eager  curiosity  of  his  mind  led  him  to  inquire  into 
the  tenets  of  the  Protestants ;  and  that  at  the  Swiss  towns  he  was  accustomed,  on  arriving,  to 
seek  out  with  all  speed  some  theologian,  whom  he  invited  to  dinner,  and  from  whom  he  enquired 
the  particular  tenets  of  the  various  sects.  There  creeps  out,  also,  an  almost  un philosophical 
dislike  of  bis  own  country,  springing  from  the  miserable  state  into  which  civil  war  had  brought 
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it  The  work  abounds,  too,  with  amusing  illustrations  of  the  vanity  which  formed  so  prominent 
a  feature  in  our  author's  character.  He  loved  to  stop  at  places  where,  taking  him  for  a  noble 
of  high  degree,  the  local  authorities  waited  upon  him  in  state,  bearing  the  portion  of  wine, 
accustomed  to  be  offered  to  the  more  distinguished  of  their  visitors,  and  accompanying  it  with 
long  complimentary  harangues,  to  which  he  would  gravely  reply  with  all  corresponding  dignity, 
and  at  proportionate  length. 

Montaigne,  though,  of  course,  highly  flattered  by  the  unsougbt-for,  and,  by  him,  utterly 
unexpected,  election  of  the  citizens  of  Bordeaux,  which  he  himself  affects  to  attribute  solely  to 
their  recollection  of  his  father's  former  good  administration  of  the  office,  yet,  from  ill  health,  and 
constitutional  dislike  to  public  employments,  would  have  excused  himself,  as  he  tells  us,  had  not 
the  king  interposed  with  his  commands.  On  his  arrival,  he  represented  himself  to  his  electors, 
such  as  he  conceived  himself  to  be,  "  a  man  without  memory,  without  vigilance,  without 
experience,  and  without  vigour ;  but  withal,  without  hatred,  without  ambition,  without  avarice, 
and  without  violence."  It  has  been,  indeed,  insinuated  against  him,  by  M.  Balzac,  who,  how- 
ever, assigns  no  grounds  for  the  imputation,  that  he  exhibited  indolence  and  indifference  in 
the  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  office ;  while  he  himself  deemed  his  negative  merits  deserving 
praise,  at  a  time  when  France  was  distracted  by  the  dissensions  of  contending  factions;  and  the 
citizens  themselves  gave  unequivocal  proof  of  their  approbation  of  his  administration,  by  con- 
ferring upon  him  a  second  election  to  the  two  years'  mayoralty,  an  honour  so  distinguished  and 
rare,  that  it  had  never  occurred  bat  twice  before,  in  the  persons,  namely,  of  M.  de  Lansoc,  and 
of  Marshal  de  Matignon,  to  whom  Montaigne  succeeded,  and  proud  was  he,  he  tells  us,  of  so 
noble  a  fraternity. 

For  some  time  after  his  return  home,  Montaigne,  amidst  all  the  fierce  and  licentious  strug- 
gles of  the  contending  parties,  was  suffered  to  remain  unmolested  in  his  retreat.  "  Peradventure," 
he  writes,  "  the  facility  of  entering  my  house,  amongst  other  things,  has  been  a  means  to  preserve 
it  from  the  violence  of  our  civil  wars  ;  defence  allures  an  enemy,  and  mistrust  provokes  him. 
I  enervated  the  soldiers'  design  by  depriving  the  exploit  of  danger,  and  all  matter  of  military 
glory,  which  is  wont  to  serve  them  for  pretence  and  excuse.     Whatever  is  bravely  is  ever 
honourably  done,  at  a  time  when  justice  is  dead.     I  render  them  the  conquest  of  my  bouse 
cowardly  and  base  ;  it  is  never  shut  to  any  one  that  knocks.    My  gate  has  no  other  guard  than 
a  porter,  and  that  of  ancient  custom  and  ceremony,  who  does  not  so  much  serve  to  defend  it,  as 
to  offer  it  with  more  decency  and  the  better  grace.     I  have  no  other  guard  or  sentinel  than  the 
stars.     A  gentleman  would  play  the  fcol  to  make  a  show  of  defence,  if  he  be  not  really  in  a 
condition  to  defend  himself.     He  that  lies  open  on  one  side  is  every  where  so.     Our  ancestors 
did  not  think  of  building  frontier  garrisons.     Tbe  means  of  assaulting,  I  mean  without  battery 
or  army,  and  of  surprising  our  houses,  increase  every  day,  above  all  the  means  to  guard  them  ; 
men's  wits  are  generally  bent  that  way  ;  invasion  every  one  is  concerned  in  ;  none  but  the  rich 
in  defence.    Mine  was  strong  for  the  time  when  it  was  built;  I  have  added  nothing  to  it  of  that 
kind,  and  should  fear  that  its  strength  should  turn  against  myself;  to  which  we  are  to  consider 
that  a  peaceable  time  would  require  it  should  be  dismantled.     There  is  the  danger  never  to  be 
able  to  regain  it,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  to  keep  it,  for  in  intestine  dissensions  your  valet 
may  be  of  the  party  you  fear ;  and  where  religion  is  the  pretext,  even  a  man's  nearest  relation 
may  be  distrusted  with  a  colour  of  justice.   The  public  exchequer  will  not  maintain  our  domestic 
garrisons ;  it  would  be  exhausted  ;  we  ourselves  have  not  means  to  do  it  without  ruin,  or,  which 
is  more  inconvenient  and  injurious,  without  ruining  the  people.     As  to  the  rest,  you  there  lose 
all,  and  even  your  friends  will  be  more  ready  to  accuse  your  want  of  vigilance  and  your  impro- 
vidence than  to  pity  you,  and  the  ignorance  and  heedlessness  of  your  profession.    That  so  many 
garrisoned  houses  have  been  lost,  whereas  this  of  mine  remains,  makes  me  apt  to  suspect  that 
they  were  only  lost  by  being  guarded  ;  this  gives  an  enemy  both  an  invitation  and  colour  of 
reason  ;  all  defence  shows  a  face  of  war.    Let  who  will  come  to  me,  in  God's  name ;  but  I  shall 
not  invite  them.     'Tis  retirement  I  have  chosen,  for  my  repose  from  war.     I  endeavour  to 
withdraw  this  corner  from  the  public  tempest,  as  I  also  do  another  corner  in  my  soul.     Our  war 
may  put  on  what  forms  it  will,  multiply  and  diversify  itself  into  new  parties  ;  for  my  own  part, 
I  shall  not  budge.    Amongst  so  many  garrisoned  houses,  I  am  the  only  person  of  my  condition, 
that  I  know  of,  who  have  purely  entrusted  mine  to  the  protection  of  Heaven,  without  removing 
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either  plate,  deeds,  or  hangings.  I  will  neither  fear  nor  save  myself  by  halves."  His  quiet, 
however,  was  at  length  intruded  on,  and  he  was  made  to  feel  in  his  own  person  the  disturbances 
that  desolated  his  country.  It  is  a  strange  and  instructive  thing  to  picture  France  divided 
into  two  parties,  belonging  to  which  were  men  who  risked  all  for  the  dearest  privilege  of 
life,  freedom  of  thought  and  faith ;  and  were  either  forced,  or  fancied  that  they  were  forced, 
to  expose  life  and  property  to  attain  it ;  and  to  compare  these  religionists  in  arms  with  the 
tranquil  philosopher,  who  dissected  human  nature  in  his  study,  and  sounded  the  very  depths  of 
all  our  knowledge  in  freedom  and  ease,  because  he  abstained  from  certain  watch- words,  and 
had  no  desire  for  proselytes  or  popular  favour.  "  I  regard  our  king,"  he  says,  "  with  a 
merely  legitimate  and  political  affection,  neither  attached  nor  repelled  by  private  interest ;  and 
in  this  I  am  satisfied  with  myself.  In  the  same  way,  I  am  but  moderately  and  tranquilly 
attached  to  the  general  cause,  and  am  not  subject  to  entertain  opinions  in  a  deep-felt  and 
enthusiastic  manner.  Let  Montaigne,  if  it  must  be  so,  be  swallowed  up,  in  the  public  ruin ; 
but,  if  there  is  no  necessity  for  it,  I  shall  be  thankful  to  Fortune  to  save  it.  I  treat  both  parties 
equally ;  I  say  nothing  to  one  that  I  could  not  say  to  the  other,  with  the  accent  only  a  little 
changed  ;  and  there  is  no  motive  of  utility  that  could  induce  me  to  lie."  It  was  in  1585  that  | 
the  factious,  excited  by  their  chief,  the  Due  de  Guise,  at  once  against  the  Navarrese  and  against  j 
the  king  himself,  who  had  now  entirely  given  himself  up  to  the  society  of  his  favourites,  began 
to  make  onslaughts  both  against  the  sincere  royalists  and  against  the  moderate  Catholics. 

Montaigne's  account  of  the  Reformers,  it  may  be  observed,  is  by  no  means  flattering ;  he 
represents  them  as  men  who  "go  towards  reformation  by  the  worst  of  deformations ;  who 
advance  towards  their  salvation  by  the  most  express  causes  that  we  have  of  most  assured 
damnation ;  who  by  overthrowing  the  government,  magistracy,  and  laws,  in  whose  protection 
God  has  placed  them,  by  tearing  their  mother  (the  Church)  to  pieces,  and  giving  the  lacerated 
limbs  to  her  old  enemies  to  gloat  over,  by  inspiring  fraternal  minds  with  parricidal  animosities, 
by  calling  devils  and  furies  to  their  aid,  think  they  can  assist  the  holy  sweetness  and  justice 
of  the  divine  laws.  Ambition,  avarice,  cruelty,  and  revenge,  have  not  sufficient  natural 
impetuosity  of  their  own  ;  let  us  bait  them  with  the  glorious  titles  of  justice  and  devotion.  The 
common  people,"  he  proceeds,  "  then  suffered  therein  very  much,  not  present  damages  only,  but 
future  too :  the  living  were  to  suffer,  and  so  were  they  who  were  yet  unborn :  they  pillaged 
them,  and  consequently  me  too,  even  of  hope,  taking  from  them  all  they  bad  laid  up  in  store 
to  live  on  for  many  years.  -  -  -  Besides  this  shock,  I  suffered  others ;  I  underwent  the  incon- 
veniences that  moderation  brings  along  with  it  in  such  diseases  ;  I  was  curried  on  all  hands ;  to 
the  Ghibelline  I  was  a  Guelph  ;  to  the  Guelph  a  Ghibelline.  The  situation  of  my  house,  and  my 
friendliness  to  my  neighbours,  presented  me  with  one  face  ;  my  life  and  my  actions  with  another. 
They  did  not  lay  formal  accusations  against  me,  for  they  had  no  hold.  I  never  slink  from  the  laws, 
and  whoever  would  have  questioned  me,  would  have  done  himself  a  greater  prejudice  than  me ; 
they  were  only  mute  suspicions  that  were  whispered  about,  which  never  want  appearance  in  so 
confused  a  mixture,  no  more  than  envious  or  idle  heads.  I  commonly  assist  the  injurious  pre- 
sumptions that  fortune  scatters  abroad  against  roe,  by  a  way  1  have  ever  had  of  evading  to 
justify,  excuse,  or  explain  myself,  conceiving  that  it  were  to  compromise  my  conscience  to  plead 

is  its  behalf:  Perspicuitas  enim  augmentatione  elevatur. At  what  then  befel  me  an 

ambitious  man  would  have  hanged  himself,  and  a  covetous  one  would  have  done  the  same. 
I  have  no  manner  of  care  of  getting ;  but  the  losses  that  befel  me  by  the  injury  of  others, 
whether  by  theft  or  violence,  go  almost  as  near  my  heart  as  they  would  do  to  that  of  the  most 
avaricious  man.  The  offence  troubles  me,  without  comparison,  more  than  the  loss.  A  thousand 
several  sorts  of  mischief  fell  upon  me  in  the  neck  of  one  another ;  I  could  better  have  borne 
tlieni  all  at  once.  -  -  -  -  I  had  already  begun  considering,"  he  continues,  "  to  whom  amongst 
my  friends  I  might  commit  a  necessitous  and  degraded  old  age :  and,  having  turned  my  eyes 
quite  round,  I  found  myself  altogether  at  a  loss.  At  last  I  concluded  that  it  was  safest  for  me 
to  trust  to  myself  in  my  necessity  ;  and  if  it  should  fall  out  that  I  should  be  put  upon  cold 
terms  in  Fortune's  favour,  I  should  so  much  more  recommt  n  1  me  to  my  own,  and  so  much  the 
closer  attach  me  to  myself." 

It  was  well  for  him  that  he  had  philosophy  to  bear  him  up  against  all  the  evils  that  now 
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assailed  him  ;  for,  to  complete  his  misery,  and  tlwt  of  his  countrymen,  a  pestilent  fever  broke 
out  in  1586,  and  devastated  Guyenne.  Montaigne's  own  account  of  this  horrible  visitation  runs 
thus : — "  But  behold  another  aggravation  of  the  evil,  which  befel  me  in  the  tail  of  the  rest 
Both  without  doors  and  within,  I  was  assaulted  with  a  plague,  most  violent  in  comparison  of 
all  others :  I  had  to  suffer  this  pleasant  condition,  that  the  sight  of  my  house  was  frightful  to 
me;  whatever  I  had  there  was  without  guard,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  every  one.  I  myself, 
who  am  of  so  hospitable  a  nature,  was  myself  in  very  great  distress  for  a  retreat  for  my  family  ; 
a  wild  and  scattered  family,  frightful  both  to  its  friends  and  itself,  and  filling  every  place  with 
horror  where  it  attempted  to  settle  ;  having  to  shift  abode  as  soon  as  any  one's  finger  began 
to  ache ;  all  diseases  are  then  concluded  to  be  the  plague,  and  people  do  not  stay  to  examine 
what  they  are.  And  the  mischief  is,  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  in  every  danger  that  a 
man  comes  near,  he  must  undergo  a  quarantine  in  the  suspense  of  his  infirmity,  your  imagination 
all  that  while*  tormenting  you  at'pleasure,  and  turning  even  your  health  itself  into  a  fever.  Yet 
all  this  would  have  gone  the  less  to  my  heart,  had  I  not  withal  been  compelled  to  be  sensible 
of  others'  sufferings,  and  miserably  to  serve  six  months  together  for  a  guide  to  this  caravan  ; 
for  I  carry  my  own  antidotes  within  myself,  which  are  resolution  and  patience.  Apprehension, 
which  is  particularly  to  be  feared  in  this  disease,  does  not  much  trouble  me ;  and  if,  being  alone, 
I  should  have  taken  it.  it  had  been  a  more  sprightly  and  a  longer  flight :  'tis  a  kind  of  death 
that  I  do  not  think  of  the  worse  sort ;  'tis  usually  short,  stupid,  without  pain,  and  consoled  by 
the  public  condition  ;  without  ceremony,  without  mourning,  and  without  a  crowd.  But  as  to 
the  people  about  us,  the  hundredth  part  of  them  could  not  be  saved.  In  this  place,  my  greatest 
revenue  is  manual :  what  a  hundred  men  ploughed  for  me  lay  a  long  time  fallow." 

In  another  place  he  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  how,  on  one  occasion,  by  presence  of 
mind  and  self-possession,  he  saved  his  castle  from  pillage ;  and  elsewhere  he  relates  a  somewhat 
similar  anecdote  of  the  manner  in  which  he  got  out  of  the  clutches  of  a  party  of  the  gentlemen 
freebooters,  who  then  perambulated  the  country,  seeking  what  they  might  devour. 

Montaigne's  family  were  long-lived ;  but  he  himself  attained  no  great  age,  and  his  latter 
years  were  disturbed  by  great  suffering.  Living  in  constant  expectation  of  death,  he  was 
always  prepared  for  it ;  his  affairs  were  arranged,  and  he  was  ready  to  fulfil  all  the  last  duties 
of  his  religion,  as  soon  as  he  felt  himself  attacked  by  any  of  the  frequent  fevers  that  assailed 
him.  One  of  the  last  and  most  agreeable  events  of  his  lite  was  his  friendship  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Gournay.  In  bis  Third  Book  he  tells  us  nothing  of  this  friend,  so  worthy  of  the  name,  who 
came  to  console  the  philosopher,  suffering  under  the  public  miseries  and  his  own  afflictions  of 
body  ;  but  he  makes  her  the  subject  of  an  addition  to  the  17th  chapter  of  Book  II. ;  where,  in 
the  enumeration  he  gives  us  of  the  persons  of  his  own  time,  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary 
greatness  of  mind,  he  distinguishes  his  JiUe  <T alliance,  Marie  de  Gournay.  His  picture  of  her 
is  not  only  delightful  as  a  testimony  of  her  merits,  but  a  proof  of  the  unfailing  enthusiasm  and 
warmth  of  his  own  heart,  which  even  in  suffering  and  decay  equally  allied  itself  to  kindred 
merit  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  was  afterwards  esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned  and  excel- 
lent women  of  her  time,  and  was  honoured  by  the  abuse  of  pedants,  who  attacked  her  personal 
appearance  and  her  age,  in  revenge  for  her  transcending  even  their  sex  in  accomplishments  and 
understanding ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  regarded  with  respect  and  friendship  by  the 
first  men  of  the  day.1  At  the  time  when  Montaigne  first  saw  her,  which  was  during  a  long 
visit  he  made  to  Paris,  after  his  mayoralty  at  Bordeaux  was  ended,  she  wasvery  young,  but 
she  had  conceived  an  enthusiastic  love  and  admiration  of  him  from  reading  his  Essays,  and 
she  called  upon,  and  requested  and  obtained  bis  acquaintance,  which  soon  ripened  into  earnest 
friendship.  She  afterwards,  in  company  with  her  mother,  visited  him  at  Montaigne,  and  he 
paid  them,  fn  return,  several  visits  at  their  chateau  in  Normandy,  where  he  remained,  on  the 
whole,  three  months.  Another  adoption,  very  agreeable  to  his  vanity,  was  that  of  his  philosophy 
by  Chamon,  who  became  acquainted  with  him  at  Bordeaux,  in  1589.  and  vith  whom  he  aftcr- 


>  Betides  her  other  works,  this  lady  U  the  author  of  a  little  tolurae,  not  mentioned  or  contained  in  the  editions  of  her 
writings,  that  appeared  in  1020,  1634,  and  1641,  and  unknown  to  M.  Barbier:  Bienoenue  de  monneignettr  le  due  d'Artfou, 
debtee  a  la  senSnusirae  republique  de  Venite,  son  parrain  design*,  par  mademoiselle  dc  G.  Paris,  Btmrrvjuanl,  1008, 
This  Duke  of  Anjou  was  Gaston,  due  d'Orleans,  second  son  of  Henry  IV. 
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wards  contracted  a  warm  friendship.  The  theologian  became  the  pupil  of  the  philosopher,  and 
his  Treatise  on  Wisdom  is  little  more  than  a  development  of  the  maxims  and  lessons  of  his 
master,  fully  justifying,  if  it  were  needed,  the  title  of  Breviaire  des  kannetes  gens,  that  Cardinal 
da  Perron  assigned  to  Montaigne's  Essays.  The  pupil,  however,  was  much  less  read  than  the 
master,  who,  very  soon  after  the  first  publication  of  his  work,  was  so  much  in  vogue, — notwith- 
standing Mademoiselle  de  Gournay's  somewhat  unaccountable  complaint  as  to  the  coldness  of 
its  reception, — that  edition  after  edition  was  called  for,  and  the  Essays  of  Montaigne  were  to 
be  found  on  the  table  of  every  gentleman  in  France  that  could  read  aught  beyond  his  other 
breviary,  and,  ere  long,  became  known,  by  the  medium  of  translations,  in  Italy,  England,  and 
other  countries. 

The  disease  which  more  immediately  occasioned  the  death  of  Montaigne  was  a  quinsy,  that 
brought  on  a  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  in  which  condition  he  remained  three  whole  days,  with 
all  his  senses  about  him,  but  unable  to  speak.  Even  now  his  presence  of  mind,  his  philosophy, 
and  his  kind  heart,  did  not  forsake  him.  It  is  related  of  him,  by  Bernard  Antoine,  in  his 
Commentaire  ntr  la  Coutume  de  Bordeaux,  that  Montaigne,  "  feeling  the  approach  of  death, 
got  out  of  bed  in  his  shirt,  and,  putting  on  his  dressing-gown,  opened  the  door  of  his  chamber, 
and,  writing  word  for  all  his  servants  and  others,  to  whom  he  had  left  legacies,  to  be  called 
together,  paid  them  the  sums  he  had  respectively  bequeathed  them,  foreseeing  the  difficulty  they 
might  have  in  obtaining  the  amount  from  his  heirs."  Getting  worse  and  worse,  he  requested  his 
wife,  in  writing,  to  send  for  some  gentlemen,  his  neighbours ;  and  when  they  were  all  assembled, 
he  caused  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  bis  chamber.  At  the  moment  of  the  elevation,  he  attempted 
to  rise,  but  could  not,  and,  with  his  hands  crossed,  fell  back  fainting,  and  in  this  act  of  devotion 
expired,  on  the  13th  September,  1592,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  presenting  in  his  death, 
says  Pasquier,  a  fine  mirror  of  the  interior  of  his  soul.  He  was  buried  at  Bordeaux,  in  the 
church  of  the  Feuillans,  where  his  widow  had  a  monument  erected  to  him,  with  inscriptions  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  as  follow : — 

D.  o.  if.  8. 

Michael!  lfoataao  Fetrocorenai  Petri  F.  GrimnndL  N.  Bemundi  Pron.  Equiti  torquato,  dti  Romano,  dritatia 
Bitarigum  Viriscorum  ex-Majori,  Tiro  ad  natural  gloriam  nato.  Quojua  monun  suaritudo,  ingenii  ■*«»n»ni  ex  tempo* 
rati*  faeundia,  at  incomparabile  judicium  supra  humanam  aortem  aeetimata  aunt.  Qua  amieoa  osus  reges  maximoa,  et 
term  Gallia)  primorea  rime,  ipaoa  etiam  aequiorum  partition  praestitee,  tamen  etai  patriarum  Legum,  et  aacrorum  arito- 
ram  retiaentiaeimaa,  sine  quojusquam  offense,  vine  palpo,  aut  pipulo,  unhreraia  populatim  gratua,  utque  aotidbac  semper 
adhronue  omnee  dolorum  minaciaa  mamitam  sapientiam  labris  et  libria  professus,  ita  in  procinctu  fati  cum  morbo  pertina- 
eiter  inimico  diutim  validissime  conJuctatue,  tandem  dicta  factis  n  arguendo,  polcret  riUe  p^rmm  pauaam  cum  Deo 
votaate  fecit. 

Vtxit  ann.  LIX.  men*.  VII.  dieb.  XI.    ObiU  anno  aalutis  CIOIDVIIIC.  idib.  Septemb. 

Fraaeisea  Cnaaaanea  ad  luctum  perpetaum  beu  relicta  marito  dolciasimo  uniTira  ongugo,  at  bene  merenti 
moocna  P.  C. 

Hprov,  owee  tfeiv,  rji'  ovvofia  rovpbv  tpvraQ, 

MavOavi  MovravSc'  Uavto  QapGonaOtiv. 
Ovx  fy"&  ravra,  £f/iac>  jivop  ivyivlp,  oA£oc  avo\€oQ, 

Tlpooraaud,  Svvdpug,  rraiyvta  9vtjt&  tvxvC- 

Oifpav69iv  yari^ffv,  Bfiov  fvrbv,  «c  %Q6va  KiAniv, 

Ov  <r6foc  EXArjvirfv  £yoooc,  fori  rpfroc. 
Kynovimv  aXX'  *ic  -kclvtw  AprAZtoc  dAAejv, 

Trjg  rt  {3a0tt  ooflrjc  avQiot,  r  tvciriijc. 

Oc  xa*  xptaroatfltl  Kuvhura  otftaypart  ?xfifuv 

Trjy  nbpftutvtlrjv,  E\X££a  PitXt  <f>Q6vo<;, 
ElXi  sal  AIhtoviijVi  fQovtpjv  fl*  tpiv  aitrc,  iTKr^wv, 

Ta£iv  iw*  Qbpavitttv,  varptfa  ptv,  avitfjv. 

Thus  rendered  by  M.  de  la  Monnoye : 


QoJeqeJa  adee,  exmenqoe  rogaa,  logere  paratus, 
Moateni  andito  nomine,  parce  ineta. 

Nil  jacet  hlc  nostri,  nee  enim  titulosque,  genuaque 
Fasces,  corpus,  opes,  nostra  vocanda  puto. 


Gallorum  ad  terns  superb  demissus  ab  oris 

Non  alter  cecidi  Chilo,  Cato  ye  novua ; 
Ast  omnes  equans  unus,  quoscumque  vetustas 

Enumerat,  celebres  corde  vel  ore  Sophos  j 
Solius  addictus  jurare  in  dogmata  Chriati, 

Caetera  Pyrrhonis  pendere  lance  sciens. 
Jam  mini  de  sophia  Latium,  jam  Graecia  certent, 

Ad  Caelum  rcducem  lis  nihil  ista  movet. 

Montaigne's  adopted  daughter  and  her  mother,  to  whom  information  of  his  illness  had  been 
immediately  forwarded  by  the  family,  hastened  from  their  chateau  in  Normandy,  by  the 
assistance  of  passports,  to  traverse  almost  the  entire  of  France,  disturbed  as  it  was,  but  arrived  j 
only  in  time  to  mix  their  tears  and  lamentations  with  those  of  the  philosopher's  widow  and  j 
daughter.  { 

The  only  child  that  Montaigne  left  was  a  daughter,  Leonora,  who  was  afterwards  twice  ' 
married :  she  had  no  children  by  her  first  husband,  but  by  her  second,  Charles,  Viscount  de  i 
Gam  aches,  she  had  a  daughter,  Marie  de  Gamaches,  who  married  Louis  de  Lur  de  Saluces,  ■ 
Baron  de  Fargues,  to  whom  she  bore  three  daughters.  The  youngest,  Claude  Madeline  de  Lur, 
married  Elias  Isaac  de  Segur,  whose  son,  Jean  de  Segur,  was  grandfather  to  M.  le  Coinpte  de  j 
la  Roquette,  to  whom  the  chateau  of  Montaigne  duly  descended,  in  accordance  with  the  testa- 
mentary arrangements  of  the  philosopher  from  whom  it  received  its  sole  celebrity. 

The  present  may,  perhaps,  be  the  most  suitable  place  for  inserting  a  very  interesting  account 
of  this  chateau,  as  it  appeared,  a  few  years  ago,  to  the  eyes  of  an  intelligent  contributor  to 
the  Westminster  Review. 

"  At  Castellan  we  exchanged  our  caleche  for  a  small  char-a-banc,  with  one  horse,  which  took 
ns  to  Montaigne  St.  Michel,  along  a  detestable  road,  mostly  somewhat  ascending.  We  found 
the  higher  ground  to  be  a  wide,  broken  plain,  out  of  sight  of  the  Dordogne,  and  studded  with 
small  stone  windmills,  each  carrying  a  conical  roof. 

"  The  first  memorial  of  the  days  of  Montaigne  which  we  discovered  was  the  parish  church, 
a  very  old  building.  There  is  a  massive  square  tower,  covered  by  a  slightly  pointed  roof,  and 
having  two  large  openings  near  its  summit,  in  each  side,  which  look  like  windows,  but  are  with- 
out shafts,  and  seem  to  distinguish  a  good  deal  of  the  church  architecture  of  the  neighbourhood. 
There  is  a  round  apsis  beyond  the  tower,  at  the  east  end,  with  only  two  small  loop-hole  windows, 
and  at  the  west  end  is  raised  a  small,  curiously  complicated  wooden  superstructure,  designed 
to  contain  the  bell  of  a  large  clock,  to  which  access  is  obtained  by  a  rude,  external  wooden 
gallery,  painted  red,  and  stretching  all  the  length  of  the  body  of  the  church,  close  under  the 
eaves.     From  this  building  runs  a  straight  road,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  to  the  chateau. 

"  The  part  of  Montaigne's  house  which  we  first  reached  was  the  tower,  described  by  him  in 
his  essay  '  On  the  Three  Commerces'  (iii.  3.)  as  containing  his  library  and  study.  It  is  a  plain 
round  structure,  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  chateau  ;  a  dead- wall  runs  from  it  on  either 
side,  at  right  angles,  and  rises  to  about  half  its  height.  This  is  in  reality  the  exterior  of  ranges 
of  ont-buildings,  which  form  two  sides  of  the  court-yard.  In  this  wall,  close  to  the  tower,  and 
facing  us  as  we  approached,  was  a  small  gate,  through  which  we  found  entrance.  The  chateau 
itself  was  now  on  our  left,  running  along  the  western  side  of  the  quadrangle.  It  is  a  high 
building  of  grey  stone,  evidently  very  ancient,  and  probably  untouched,  except  for  repairs, 
since  the  days  of  Moutaigne's  father.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  windows  scattered 
very  irregularly  over  the  front.  Near  the  middle,  at  either  side  of  the  small  unornamented 
entrance,  are  two  large  and  high  towers,  of  unlike  architecture ;  the  one  with  deep  machicola- 
tions, the  other  without  them,  and  both  with  conical  roofs.  If  erected,  as  I  presume,  by  Mon- 
taigne's father,  the  building  must  be  about  three  hundred  years  old  ;  the  whole  place  has  now 
an  air  of  sluttish  neglect,  though  not  at  all  of  decay.  It  is  now  inhabited  by  an  old  gentleman, 
formerly  a  military  man,  whose  civility  we  should  ill  repay  by  recording  any  idle  accounts  of 
his  simple  establishment  and  very  agreeable  conversation.  The  house  is  only  one  room  deep, 
and  behind  it  runs  a  long  and  broad  terrace,  covered  with  grass,  and  with  some  trees  growing 
upon  it,  among  others,  a  large  horse-chesnut.  It  is  bordered  by  a  stone  ballustrade,  which  rises 
on  the  edge  of  a  steep,  wooded  bank,  and  has  beyond  it  a  very  extensive  prospect  over  a  flat 
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country,  with  slight  eminences  on  the  horizon,  marked  towards  the  north  by  the  village  and 
chateau  of  Mont  Peyroux,  which  in  Montaigne's  day  was  a  sort  of  dependence  on  his  seigneurie, 
and  belonged  to  his  younger  brother.  Near  it,  and  still  higher  against  the  sky,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  chateau  of  Gurson,  destroyed  in  the  Revolution,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  a  castle 
in  our  English  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  a  feudal  abode  constructed  for  defence.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  residence  of  the  lady  to  whom  Montaigne  addresses  his  "  Essay  on  Education"  (i.  25). 
The  whole  prospect  is  woody  and  cultivated,  but  without  water  or  any  remarkable  outlines, 
open,  airy,  quiet,  and  sufficiently  prosperous.  The  old  gentleman  told  us  that  he  was  possessed 
of  eleven  mitavne*  or  farms,  with  the  chateau,  but  that  Montaigne  had  held  eighteen.  The 
property  bad  come  by  marriage  to  the  Segur  family,  who  had  taken  the  name  of  Segur  de 
Montaigne.  They  sold  the  estate  to  the  present  owner,  who,  in  turn,  was  ready  to  dispose  of  it, 
if  he  could  find  a  purchaser. 

"  After  taking  leave  of  our  host,  we  returned  to  the  corner  tower,  which  we  examined 
throughout,  and  were  much  interested  by  the  minute  agreement  of  its  present  state  with  every 
thing  recorded  in  Montaigne's  description.  This,  too,  was  evidently  not  a  modern  and  factitious 
correspondence,  but  secured  by  the  abstinence  of  the  successive  owners  from  any  changes,  how- 
ever slight.  The  ground-floor  retains  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  a  small  chapel,  though 
now  dark  and  dilapidated.  The  first  floor,  which  was  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  Gascon  phi- 
losopher, does  not  look  as  if  it  bad  been  applied  since  his  day  to  any  other  purpose.  The  third  and 
last  story  is  that  so  particularly  described  by  its  occupant,  as  having  contained  his  library  and 
study,  and  his  words  would  answer  in  most  respects  as  a  description  of  the  spot  at  this  hour, 
though  he  who  wrote  them  has  been  dead  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  room  still  overlooks 
the  entrance  of  the  chateau,  and  from  three  windows,  in  different  sides  of  the  circuit,  com- 
mands the  garden,  the  court,  the  house,  and  the  out-houses.  Th*  books,  indeed,  are  gone ; 
but  the  many  small  rafters  of  the  roof  are  inscribed  in  their  lower  faces  with  mottoes  and 
pithy  sentences,  which  recal,  as  by  a  living  voice,  the  favourite  studies  and  thoughts  of  Mon- 
taigne. Such  are  these  few  hastily  transcribed  in  a  note-book : — *  1.  Solum  certum  nihil  esse 
certi9  el  homine  nihil  miserius  out  superbbus,  2.  aXkousiv  AXXov  0«wv  r<  x^fywa-wv  pikii. 
3.  lapaoou  rove  avOpvwovc.  6u  ra  ^pa/iftara,  dXXa  rarrurt  x<&y0p«*flroy  toyfiara.  4.  Quid  superbis, 
terra  ei  cinis? — Eccl.  z.  5.  Vet  qui  sapientes  estis  in  oculis  vestris. — Eccl.  v.  6.  Favere 
jueunde  prcesentibus.  Cetera  extra  re.  7.  Uavn  Xoyw  \oyos  ktoq  dvrixtirai.  8.  Nostra 
vagatur  in  tenebris,  nee  coca  potest  mens  cemere  verum.  0.  Fecit  Deus  hominem  similem 
umbra  post  solis  occasum. — Eccl.  vii.' 

"  The  chapel  still  shows  the  recess  where  stood  the  altar,  and  there  are  the  remains  of  colours 
and  gilding  on  the  defaced  coats-of-arms  around  the  walls.  The  bed-room  floor  presents  nothing 
remarkable ;  but  that  above,  in  which  are  the  inscriptions  on  its  rafters,  preserves  the  exact 
form  described  by  its  ancient  occupant  The  paces  of  Montaigne  must  have  been  of  about  a 
foot  and  a  half,  for  the  diameter  of  the  tower  inside  is  about  twenty-four  feet.  The  circle  is  at 
one  part  cut  by  two  straight  walls,  joining  in  an  angle,  being  the  portion  which  be  speaks  of  as 
adapted  for  his  seat  and  table.  The  three  windows,  affording  a  rich  and  free  prospect,  are  still 
unchanged.  There  is  a  sort  of  closet  opening  off  the  room,  with  the  traces  of  painted  ornaments 
on  the  walls,  a  fire-place,  as  he  mentions,  at  one  end,  and  a  window,  which  entitles  it  to  be 
spoken  of  as  tres  pkusammant  perce*—  having  a  pleasant  window-light — and  which,  though 
directly  overlooking  the  court-yard,  furnishes  a  view,  above  the  northern  line  of  offices,  towards 
Mont  Peyroux  and  Gurson. 

"  The  whole  appearance  and  position  of  this  apartment  seem  especially  characteristic  of 
Montaigne.  The  cheerfulness,  the  airiness,  the  quiet,  die  constant  though  somewhat  remote  view 
of  natural  objects,  and  of  the  far-spread  and  busy  occupations  of  men — all  are  suitable  to  him. 
The  ornamenting  the  joists  of  his  chamber-roof  with  several  scores  of  moral  sentences  was  the 
work  of  a  speculative  idler,  and  their  purport  is  always,  so  far  as  I  saw,  suitable  to  his  sceptical 
but  humane  and  indulgent  temper.  The  neglect  of  all  elegance  and  modern  convenience  in  the 
boose,  together  with  its  perfect  preservation  from  decay,  add  to  the  interest,  and  seem  to  prove 
thai  it  is  maintained  in  its  old  completeness  and  bareness,  not  from  any  notion  of  use,  but  out 
of  respect  for  the  memory  of  its  celebrated  owner." 
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xviii  LIFE   OF   MONTAIGNE. 


Montaigne  had  five  brothers :  Captain  St.  Martin,  who  was  killed  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  by  the  blow  of  a  tennis-ball ;  the  Sieur  d'Arsac,  possessor  of  an  estate  in  Medoc,  that 
was  buried  under  the  sea-sands ;  the  Sieur  de  la  Brousse,  not  mentioned  by  Bouhier  in  his  Life 
of  Montaigne,  but  referred  to  in  the  Essays,  ii.  5 ;  the  Sieur  de  Mattecoulon,  who  accompanied 
him  on  his  journey  through  Italy ;  and  the  Sieur  de  Beauregard,  who  became  a  convert  to 
Protestantism.  Montaigne  had  one  sister,  named  Eleonora,  who  married  the  Sieur  de  Cumain, 
counsellor  to  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  and  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  will  of  Charron, 
in  which  the  grateful  disciple  leaves  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  the  family  of  his  master. 

We  have  thus  brought  together  the  principal  facts  connected  with  the  life  of  our  philosopher. 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  fabricate  a  very  long  biography,  by  reprinting  in  a  consecutive 
form  the  information  which  the  Essays  themselves  afford,  for  these  are  nearly  taken  up  by 
narrations  of  what  happened  to  himself,  or  dissertations  on  his  own  nature,  so  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  man  into  whose  character  we  have  more  insight  than  that  of  Montaigne.  The 
reader,  however,  will  find  in  the  Index  a  complete  reference  to  all  those  passages  in  which  our 
author  thus  speaks  of  himself ;  and  the  critical  opinions  and  tloges  that  precede  the  body  of  the 
work,  will  afford  those  who  as  yet  have  not  read  Montaigne,  but  have  bowed  their  heads  at  his 
name,  on  the  authority  of  prescription — an  authority  that  empowers  so  many  thousands  to  look 
unutterable  things,  as  they  repeat  of  men  of  whose  works  they  know  nothing — abundant 
justification  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them,  and  will  lead  them  on,  with  a  prepared  and  under- 
standing mind,  to  the  Essays  themselves. 


END  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  MONTAIGNE. 
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CRITICAL  OPINIONS 


UPON 


MONTAIGNE  AND  HIS  WORKS 


I. 
MADEMOISELLE  DE  GOURNAY. 

Si  yous  demandex  au  Vulgaire  quel  est  Cesar,  il 
vous  respondra  que  c'est  vn  excellent  Capitaine :  si 
yous  le  luy  monstrez  luy-mesme  sans  nom,  voire  en 
guerre,  a  l'exercice  de  ces  grandes  qualitez  par  les- 
quelles  il  estoit  tel :  sa  prudence,  labeur,  vigilance, 
preuoyance,  precautions,  perseuerance,  ordre,  art  de 
raesnager  le  temps,  et  de  se  faire  aymer  et  craindre, 
sa  resolution,  sa  vigueur  a  ne  rien  relascher,  et  ses 
ad  mi  rabies  conseils  sur  le*  nouuelles  et  promptes 
occurrences :  plus,  ces  contrarietez  d 'action  en  temps 
et  lieu :  craindre,  oser,  reculer,  courre  sus,  prodiguer 
resserrer,  et  mesmes  rauir  ou  besoin  est :  cruaute, 
c  lenience,  simulation,  franchise.     Si,  dis-ie,  apres 
luy  auoir  fait  contempler  toutes  ces  qualitez  et  ces 
actions  oujr  mesmes  en  guerre,  com  me  il  est  dit, 
mais  hors  I'apparat  de  Chef  et  hors  la  victoire,  yous 
lur  demandex  quel  homme  c'est-la ;  il  yous  don- 
nera  s'il  nient  a  poind,  pour  vn  des  fuyars  de  la 
bataille  de  Pharsale :  parce  qu'il  ne  scait  si  c'est 
par  telle*  parties  qu'on  se  rend  grand  Capitaine  :  et 
que  pour  iuger  sur  elles  purement,  d'vn  qui  le  soit 
ou  puis  estre,  il  le  faut  estre  soy-mesme,  ou  capable 
de  le  deuenir  par  instruction.    Enquerez  semblable- 
ment  ce  mesme  vulgaire,  ce  qu'il  luy  semble  de 
Platon,  il  vous  rehattra  1'oreille  des  loiianges  d'vn 
celeste  Philosophe :  mais  si  vous  laissez  tomber  en 
ses  mains  le  Sympose  ou  l'Apologie  desnuez  de  ce 
haut  nom  de  leur  pere,  il  en  fera  des  farces  :  et  s'il 
entre  en   la  boutique  d'Apelles,  il  emportera  bien 
son    tableau,  mais   il  n'achetera  que  le  nom    du 
Peintre.    Ces  considerations  m'ont  tnusiours  mise 
en  doute  de  la  valeur  des  esprits,  que   le  credit 
populaire  suiuoit  de  son  mouuement,  et  sans  au- 
thority precedente  des  belle  ames  :  authority  certes 
encore,  meurie  par  diuers  ages :  i'entens,  passee  en 
vsage  fize,  qui  est  l'vnique  est  oil  le  du  Pole,  qui 
pent  droitement  guider  les  approbations  populaire*. 
Car  le  Peuple  n'a  garde  de  connoistre  par  luy-mesme, 
la  valeur  des  esprits,  manquant  d'esprit :    ny  de 
mettre  a  prix,  ou  de  suiure  sain  em  en  t  en  eel  a,  vne 
approbation   ou   au  thorite,  pour  equitable   qu'elle 
soit,  qui  pour  estre  nouuelle,  reste,  debatue :  puis 
qu'il  ne  scauroit  par  ce  mesme  defaut  d'esprit,  con- 
noistre Je  poida  des  tenans  et  des  assail  Ian  §  en  ce 
debat.     Celuy  qui  gaigne  multitude  d'admirateurs 
parmy  la  commune,  et  de  son  iugement  pmpre,  ne 
pent  pas  estre  grand:  puis  que  pour  auoir  beaucoup 


de  bons  iuges,  il  faut  auoir  beaucoup  de  semblables, 
outre  qu'il  est  vray,  que  la  fortune  et  la  vertu  fauo- 
risent  rarement  vn  mesme  sujet.  Le  Peuple  est 
vne  foule  d'aueugles;  quiconque  se  vante  de  son 
approbation,  se  vante  de  paroistre  honneste  homme 
a  qui  ne  le  void  pas :  adioutons,  que  c'est  vne  es- 
pece  d'iniure  d'estre  loiie*  de  ceux  que  vous  voudries 
pas  ressembler.  Qu'est-ce  que  le  dire  de  la  presse  ? 
(si  cette  question  n'est  desia  trop  vuid£e  par  les  an- 
ciens)  ce  que  nulle  ame  sage  ne  rou droit  ny  dire  ny 
croire:  qu'est-ce  que  la  raison?  le  contrepoil  de  son 
opinion :  et  ie  trouue  la  reigle  de  bien  viure  aussi 
certaine,  a  fuir  1'exeraple  et  le  sens  du  siecle,  qu'a 
suiure  la  PhiIo*ophie  ou  la  Theologie.  II  ne  faut 
entrer  chez  le  Peuple  spirituellement  ou  corporel le- 
nient, que  pour  auoir  le  plaisir  d'en  sortir :  or  Peuple 
et  vulgaire  s'estant  iusques-la,  qu'il  est  en  vn  Estat, 
sur  tout  en  nostre  saison,  moins  de  person nes  en- 
tierement  non  vulgaire*,  que  de  Princes,  pour  rare* 
que  les  Princes  y  soient.  Ie  lairray  toutefois  a  Se- 
necque,  touchant,  ce  me  semble,  cette  corde  de  la 
neantise  populaire,  la  charge  de  lire  le  reste  mieux 
que  moy.  Xerxes  con  tern  plant  ses  dixsept  cens  mil 
homines,  s'escria  de  douleur,  sur  ce  que  dans  cent 
ans  il  n'en  resteroit  vn  seul  en  vie.  II  nous  faudroit 
tous  les  iours  faire  vn  cry  bien  diuers,  sur  pareille 
nombre ;  de  ce  qu'il  ne  s'y  trouueroit  pas  a  1'aduen- 
ture  vn  sage,  ny  qui  pis  est  vn  iuste.  Tu  deuines 
desia,  Lecteur,  qui  ie  veux  rechercher  les  causes  du 
froid  recueil,  que  nostre  vulgaire  fit  d'abord  aux 
Essais :  mais  trouue'e*,  ou  non,  laissons-la  ses  opi- 
nions, qui  ne  nous  doiuent  peut  estre  pas  engendrer 
plus  de  soucy,  hors  les  suiets  ausquels  elles  blessent 
nostre  fortune,  qu'elle*  engendrent  d'honneur  a  leur 
maistre.  Le  Prouerbe  e*t  tres-vray ;  que  s'il  faut 
souhaiter  de  la  loiiange,  c'est  de  ceux  qui  sont  loiiable. 
Certes  ie  rends  a  ce  propos  vn  sacrifice  au  bon- 
heur,  qu'vne  si  fameuse  et  diene  main  que  celle  de 
Justus  Lipsius,  ait  ouuert  par  Escrit  public  les  portes 
de  la  loiiange  aux  Essais :  et  en  ce  que  la  fortune 
l'a  choisi  pour  en  parler  le  premier  de  cette  part, 
elle  a,  ce  me  semble  voulu  luy  deferer  vne  preroga- 
tiue  de  suffisance  en  son  siecle,  et  nous  aduertir 
tous  l'escouter  com  me  nostre  maistre.  L'admiration 
dont  ils  me  transsirent,  lors  qu'il  me  furent  fortuite- 
ment  mis  en  main  au  sortir  de  l'enfance.  m'alloit 
faire  reputer  visionnaire :  si  quelqu'vn  pour  me 
remparer  con t re  vn  tel  reproche,  ne  m'eust  descou- 
uert  l'Eloge  tr*»s-sage.  que  ce  Flamand  en  nnoit  ren- 
du depuis  quelques  annees  a  leur  Autheur  mou  pcro. 
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Lectcur,  ayant 
>are  du  beau  I) 
■oLnt    d'autTO 

n' a  nucha  dei 
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k  desirer  de  t'eatre  agrenble,  ie  me 

imement:  et  n'ay  pai  tort  de  ne 
-  qua  du  nom  paternal,  celuy  duquel 
puis  nuoir  da  ban  en  1'nme  eat  i»u. 

mit  au  Monde,  et  quo  mon  deaastre 

1'en  fence,  tree-bon  para,  omc  de 
a  homme,  Hiirnit  moine  de  jalousie 

second,  qu'il  n'auroit  de  gloire  de 


n  vaii  rn  to!. 
de  don  du  iugement  est  la  chose  da  Monde  que 
hommee  poised  en  t  de  plus  diuerse  menu™:  le 
is  digue  et  aunre  que  Dieu  lear  bate :  leur  por- 
tion; Tous  biens  ouy  lea  eawntiel*,  leur  sont 
inutile*,  si  cettuy-li  ne  le*  mcsnage:  et  la  tertu 
mesme  tiont  so  forme  de  lay.  Le  seul  iugement 
esleue  les  humaini  sur  lei  besles,  Socrate*  sur  em, 
lei  Ange*  sur  Socrates  :  et  le  seul  iugement  nous 
met  en  droile  possession  de  Dieu  ;  cola  sappelle 
rignorer  et  i'adorer  en  la  foy.  Pythagoras  disoit 
ausei,  que  Is  connoissanee  de  Dieu  ne  pouuoit  eatre 
en  nous,  que  rextreme  effort  de  noatre  imaginatiue 
vers  la  perfection.  Or  voul  plaist-il  auoir  I'esbal 
de  voir  eschauder  plaisamment  les  froids  estiroateur* 
des  Essais  ?  mettei  leur  iugement  sur  le  traittoir  a 
l'examen  des  Liures  anciens.  Ie  ne  dis  pas  pour 
leur  demander,  ai  Plutaique  et  Senecque  h 
grand*  Autheura,  ear  la  reputation  lei  dresse 
point- la,  mail  pour  scauoir  de  quelle  part  il*  I 
plus:  si  c'est  en  la  faculte  de  iuger,  si  c'est  < 
d'inaenter  et  de  produire,  et  comme  eux  qut 
sent  de  eel  facultei  le*  entendent  ou  comprer 
qui  frappe  plus  ferme  que  son  eompagnon 
endioit :  quelle  •  deu  scion  leur  mattere  eat! 
conduits  et  lear  An  en  eacriuant,  quelle  di 
d'escrire  est  la  meilleure  en  general :  quelle*  de 
leun  piece*  its  pourroient  perdre  aueo  moin 
tereat ;  quelles  ils  deuroieat  conseruer  auant 
et  pourquoy.     Falte*  leur  aprea  eaplucher  vn 


ilite  de  la. 


celle  des  autre*  Escri- 


inerue,  qu'ili  aymen 


dissembler.    Quiconque  scaurs  pertini 
spondre  de  tout  cell,  ie  luy  donne  loy  de  gouaer- 
ner,  sceller  et  canceler  ma  creance  sur  no*tre  Liui 
Poor  venir  aui  reprochet  que  ce*  penonne*  fo 
aux  Essais,  ie  ne  lea  dnignerois  rabaltre,  i  desse 
de  lea  mettra  eu  gnioe  aiiec  ell**,  malade*  nun  our 
able*  par  le*  mains  de  la  raison  :  toutefoi*  i'en  veui 
dire  vn  mot  en  consideration   de  quelques  esprit*. 
qui  meritent  bien  qu'on  employe  vn  aduertistemem 
afin  de  le*  girder  de  chopper  apro*  les  choppeurs  j 
si  desorraaii  le  eredit  qu'vn  Ounrage  de  telle  excel- 
lence s'est  acquis  aupre*  de  toutes  In  bdle*  nines 
par  la  force  de  la  verity,  ne  nous  releui 
et  *ans  donte  la  guerre 
cerueaux   foibles,  et    la  mueur 
gaignee.  entree  les  forts,  ont  esti 

mierement  on  I'accuse  de  quelque  vsurpation  d 
Latin,  de  la  fabrique  de  nouueaux  mots,  et  d'err 
ployer  quelque*  phrase*  nonchalante*  ou  Gnaconnei 
Ie  rwponds,  que  ie  leur  donne  gaigae'.  »*il»  peuuer 
dire,  pere,  ny  mere,  frere,  emur*.  boire,  manger,  do: 
tnir,  veillcr,  aller,  voir,  sentir.  ou'ir  et  toucher,  n 
tout  le  reete  en  somme  des  plus  communs  vocabli 
qui  tombent  en  noatre  vsage,  sans  parler  Latii 
Otiy,  mais  le  beaoin  d'eiprimer  noa  conceptions,  d 
quelqu'vn  d'eua,  nous  a  contraiuts  a  I'emprunt  i 


lu'on  a  tourne"  le*  plus  nobles  conceptions,  et 
traducteun  se  sont  par  fois  rendu*  plus  supetititieiix 


ligne,  cequece*  traducteursosentalongeren  quetre; 
ioint  que  nous  ne  loraram  peut-estre  pas  aesei 
icauans,  ny  moy,  ny  coux  qui  deuisent  ainsi,  pour 
wntir  si  ce*  traductions  sont  par  tout  avuai  vigour- 
ense*  que  leur  telle.  I'ayme  i  dire  Gladiateur, 
I'ayme  a  dire,  Escrimeur  k  outrance,  hubs!  fait  ce 
Liura  :  cependant  qui  m'aitreindroit  a  quitter  1'vn 
des  deux,  ie  retiendroia  Gladiateur:  et  si  ecay  r — ' 

ie  ferois  de  mesme.  I'entens  bien,  qu'il  faut 
de  bride  aui  innouations  et  aui  emprunts:  i 
n'est-ce  pas  vne  sottise  de  dire,  que  si  Ton  n'en 
lend  que  1'abua,  et  qu'on  reconnoisse  qu'auei 
bride  et  la  prudence  il  soit  laisible  de  les  emplnyer, 
on  defend*  aui  Eieais  de  I'oser  entreprendre  comme 
incapable*,  le  Roman  de  la  Rose  en  ayant  eate  iuge 
capable  autrefois  ?  veu  mesmea  que  le  langage  de 
ion  siecle,  n'estoit  presae  non  plus  que  les  nostra, 
linon  de  la  seule  necesute'  d'amendment ;  et  qu' 
auant  ce  vjeil  Liura,  on  ne  taissoit  pas  de  parler  et 
du  se  faire  entendre  autant  qu'on  vouloit.     Ho 


a  soufferte  e 


temps  de  ce  Roman  ;  lea  rotable*  suffiaans  a  s'ex- 

contraire,  qu'en  cette  large  et  profonde  »bcrte  de 

souuent  manque*  et  tari*  chei  Soctates  et  chei  Aris- 
tote  et  Ptaton.  On  ne  peut  repreaenter  que  le*  ima- 
ginations communes,  par  le*  mots  communa:  qui. 
conque  a  del  conceptions  ou  penseea  extraordinaire*, 
doit  chercher  de*  termes  inusitei  a  a'exprimer. 
JJ'nnt-ils  pas  ausei  tajion  ie  TOu*  pric 
huict  on  dix  mot*  qui  leur  sambleront  ea 
hard  is,  ou  pour  trois  manierea  de  parler  Oaaconuea, 
et  ringt-bisarre*  ou  nonchalante*,  et  dean-glee*  s'ils 
veulent,  qu'ils  eapieront  en  cette  piece  si  transcend- 
ante  par  tout,  et  mesmement  au  langage;  n'y 
trouueront  k  parler  que  pour  mesdire  ?  Eit-il  de 
fendu  d'appliquer  quelques  lustre  sur  vn  beat 
visage,  pour  en  releuer  la  blnncheur  ?  Quand  v 
defend  mon  Pere  des  charge*  du  diaiecte,  ie  mi 
mocque.  Pardonneriona-nous  a  cea  correcteun,  *'il 
auoicnl  fnruf  cent  dictions  k  leur  posle,  pourueu  que 
chacune  d'elles  en  signifiast  deux  ou  trois  ordinaire* : 
et  dictions  qui  perc.*asenl  vne  matiere  iusque*  i  la 
moue'lle.  tsndis  que  1c*  autre*  la  frayent  ou  frappent 
simplement  ?  S'ils  nous  repreeentoient  mill*  noo- 
uelles  phrases  tres-delicates,  vines,  basties  et  in 
uenteesd'vne  forme  inimitable  ;  qui  dissent  en  demy 
signe,  le  sujet,  le  succei  et  la  louange  de  quelque 
chose!  mtlle  metaphores  esgalement  admirable*  et 


(car  voila  l'innouation  qu'ils  nous  repriment,  et 
qu'ils  craignent  que  les  Lesais  (assent  passer  en  ex- 
emple)  et  tout  cela,  dis-je,  sans  qu'vn  Lecteur  y  put 
rien  accuser  que  nouueaute,  mait  bien  Francoise  ? 
Or  a  mesure  que  iardiner  et  prouigner  a  propoa  vne 
langue,  est  rne  plus  belle  enterprise,  a  mesure  est- 
elle  permettable  a  moina  de  gens,  ainsi  que  re- 
marque  mon  Pere.  C'est  a  quelques  ieunes  diacou- 
reurs  du  aiecle,  qu'il  faudroit  donner  de  1'argent  pour 
ne  s'en  mesler  plus,  soit  pour  edifier  ou  dejnolir : 
comme  a  ce  mauuais  flusteur  antique,  qui  prenoit 
simple  loyer  pour  sonner,  et  double  pour  se  taire. 
Ajrant  traite  du  langage  ailleurs,  i*j  renuoje  le  Lec- 
teur :  et  la  seule  necessity  de  roccasion  presente  est 
cause  que  ie  range  icj  ce  dernier  des  Eassis,  il  le 
faut  transcrire :  il  n  ennuje  iamais  le  Lecteur  que 
quand  il  cease,  et  tout  y  est  parfait,  s'il  n'auoit  point 
de  fin.  Vn  si  glorieux  langage,  deuroit  estre  par 
edict  assigne  particulierement  a  prociamer  lea 
grandes  victoires,  absoudre  i'innocence,  faire  sonnei 
le  commandement  des  Loix,  planter  la  Religion  aux 
cosurs  des  hommes,  et  a  louer  Dieu.  C'est  en  verity 
l'vn  des  principaux  cloux,  qui  fixeront  la  volubility 
de  nostre  vulgaire  Francois,  continue  iusques  icy  : 
son  credit  qui  s'esleuera  chaque  iour,  empeschant 
que  de  temps  en  temps  on  ne  trouue  suranne*  ce  que 
nous  disons  auiourd'huy,  parce  qu'il  preseruera  de 
le  dire :  et  le  faiaant  iuger  bon,  d'autant  qu'il  sera 
aien. 

On  proscrit  apres  non  seulement  pour  impudique 
et  dangereuae,  mais  pour  ie  ne  scay  quoj  de  nefaa, 
rsons  de  ce  terme,  sa  liberty  d'anatomiser  1' Amour 
surquoj  ie  n'oserois  respondre  vn  seul  mot,  nj  con- 
aequemment  sur  plusieurs  autres  articles  touches  en 
cette  Preface,  apres  les  belles  responses  que  luy- 
mesme  y  fait :  n'estoit  que  nos  bommes  qui  iugent 
toutes  choaea  par  opinion,  gousteront  a  l'aduenir 
mieux  sa  defense  d'vne  autre  main,  bien  que  pire, 
qu'ils  ne  feront  de  la  sienne  propre.  Cela  s'appel- 
lera  prester  ma  foiblesse,  a  seruir  de  lustre  a  sa 
force :  mais  c'est  tout  vn,  ie  luy  dois  assez  pour 
aubir  cet  inconuenient.  Est-il  done  raisonnable  de 
condamner  la  theorique  de  J' Amour  pour  coupable 
et  diffamable,  establissant  sa  pratique  pour  honneate, 
legitime  et  sacramentale  par  le  Manage  ?  Consen- 
tons  neantmoina,  s'il  plaist  a  ces  gens,  qu'elle  soit 
coulpable,  et  diffamable,  il  reste  a  nier  qu'elle  soit 
impudique,  pour  celuj  qui  la  traitte,  nj  pour  son 
Lecteur :  specialement  traitee  par  vn  personnage, 
qui  demeslant  cette  fusee,  comme  correcteur  et  scru- 
tateur  perpetuel  des  actions  et  des  passions  hu- 
maines,  presche  soigneusement  la  modeatie  et  la 
bien -seance  exemplaire  aux  Dames,  et  les  dissuade 
de  faire  l'amour,  ainsi  que  l'Autheur  dont  il  est 
question.  Car  outre  que  ce  Liure  prouue  fort  bien 
le  maquerelage,  que  l'art  de  la  ceremonie  et  sea  ex- 
ceptions prestent  a  Venus ;  quels  suffragans  de  chas- 
tete'  sont  ceux-cy,  ie  tous  prie,  qui  vont  encheriasant 
si  haut  la  force  et  la  grace  des  effets  de  Cupidon, 
que  de  fiure  accroire  a  la  ieunesse,  qu'on  n'en  scau- 
roit  pas  aimplement  ou'ir  deuiaer  sans  peril  et  sans 
transport  ?  s'ils  le  disent  a  des  femmea,  n'ont-ellea 
pas  raison  de  mettre  leur  abstinence  en  garde  centre 
vn  prescheur  qui  souatient.  que  c'est  chose  impos- 
sible, d'ouir  seulement  parler  de  la  table  sans  rom- 
pre  son  ieusne  ?  Ie  diray  done,  qu'a  peine  S.  Paul 
enst-il  refuse  la  langue  ou  1  oreille  au  besoin,  aur 
l'examen  de  1* Amour,  puia  qu'il  fonde  aa  vertu  a 
sentir  et  supporter  les  aiguillone  mesmes  de  cette 
passion  en  son  corps :  nam  virtu*  en  injirmitate  per- 
firitmr.    Et  quo/,  Socrates,  qui  se  leuoit  continent 


d'aupres  ce  bel  et  brilliant  sujet,  dont  la  Orece,  a  ce 
qu'on  diaoit,  n'eust  aceu  porter  deux  ;  faisoit-il  alors 
moins  acte  de  cbaatete,  d'autant  qu'il  auoit  oiiy, 
veu,  dit  et  touche*  que  ne  faisoit  Timon,  ae  pour- 
menant  aeul  tandia   en    ra  desert?    Liuia,   selon 
1' opinion  des  Sages,  parloit  en  Imperatrice  et  cap- 
able Dame,  telle  qu'on   l'a  recOnnue,  soustenant 
qu'aux  jeux  d'vne  femme  chaste,  vn  homrae  nud 
n'estoit  non  plus  qu'vne  image.     Que  si  quelqu'vn 
croid  neantmoina  que  cela  veiiille  dire,  qu'elle  leur 
eust  conseille  d'aller  voir  vn  tel  spectacle  expres,  ou 
de  se  leuer  plus  matin,  pour  lire  toutes  les  folies  des 
Poetes  Grecs  et  Latin  a,  il  declare  asses,  sa  b£ueue. 
Cette  Princesse  iugeoit,  sans  doute,  qu'il  faut  que  le 
monde  banniaae  du  tout  1' Amour  et  sa  mere  au 
loin  :  ou  que  s'il  les  reserue  ches  luy,  c'est  vne  bas- 
telerie  a  quiconque  ce  soit  de  fiure  le  pudique,  pour 
sequestrer  des  yeux,  de  la  langue  et  des  oreilles  les 
images  et  les  diacoura  de  la  cabale  de  ce  Dieu.  Outre 
que  les  hommes  et  les  femmea  pour  qui  l'Amour  est 
banny;   i'entens  qui  n'ont  aucune  part  reelle  ou 
preaente  en  luy ;  sont  forces  d'aduoiier,  qulls  y  ont 
part  presomptiue,  ou  du  moina  acceptable,  par  le 
manage  :  raison  qui  les  doit  diuertir  de  refuser  au 
besoin  loeil,  la  langue  ou  l'oreille,  a  telles  append- 
ances  de  ce  meame  Dieu,  cela  s'appelle  telles  im- 
ages, et  tela  diacoura.     Ie  n'approuue  paa  pourtant 
lea  licences  de  ces  Poetes- la,  non  plus  que  1' allega- 
tion que  mon  Pere  en.  fait  par  foil,  ny  mesmes 
quelque  emancipation  de  son   creu ;   tant  pource 
qu'elles  repugnent  a  mon  gouat,  que  d'autant  que 
ie  auia  tousiours  d'auis  que  chacuo  contienne  autant 
qu'il  peut  see  faicts  et  aes  paroles  sous  le  ioug  des 
formes  et  ceremonies  communes :  mais  i 'accuse  en- 
cores plus  que  telles  erreurs  ceux  qui  les  accusent 
outre  leur  mesure.     La  plus  legitime  consideration 
que  lea  Dames  puiasent  apporter  au  refua  et  fuite  ' 
d'escouter  ces  choaea,  c'est  de  craindre  qu'on  ne  lea 
tente  par  leur  moyen.    Mais  outre  qu'au  contraire, 
ainsi  que  i'ay  dit,  la  ceremonie  est  ministre  de 
Venus,  soit  par  son  intention  originaire,  soit  par 
accident ;  ces  Dames  doiuent  auoir  grand 'honte  de 
ne  se  sentir  de  bon  or  que  iusques  a  la  coupelle,  et 
continentes,  que  parce  qu'elles  ne  rencontrent  rien 
qui  hurte  la  continence.     L'aaeaut  est  le  la  bear  du 
combattant,  mais  est  aussi  pere  de  sa  victoire  et 
de  son  triomphe,  et  toute  vertu  desire  l'eapreuue, 
comme  tenant  aon  essence  meame  du  contraate.     8i 
n'entena-ie  pas  pourtant,  que  la  chastete*  deust  de- 
sirer  ou  aouffrir  1'aaaaut,  en  plus  amples  termea,  que 
ceux  dont  il  eat  question :  c'est  a  dire  vagues  gene- 
raux,  et  hora  tout  interest  et  dessein  particulier  qui 
put  estre  aposte  pour  la  surprendre.  Ce  ne  sont  pas 
done  les  diacours  francs  et  apeculatifs  sur  l'Amour, 
qui  sont  dangereux ;  ce  sont  les  mols  et  delicats, 
les  recits  artistes  et  chatouill  eux  des  passions  amour- 
euses,  et  de  leurs  effets,  qui  si  voyent  aux  Romans, 
aux  Poeies,  et  en  telles  eapeces  d'Escriuains :  dan- 
gereux dis-je  tousiours,  mais  que  le  seroient  beau- 
coup  moins,  sans  rencherissement  et  le  haut  prix 
ou  les  loix  de  la  ceremonie  et  leurs  exception  a,  ont 
eeleui  Cupidon  et  Venus.     Toutesfois  certes  i'ay 
grand  peur,  que  le  genre  humam  ne  puiaae  acauoir 
plus  dangereusement  quel  Animal  eat  l'Amour,  que 
quand  peraonne  ne  luy  dit     Ie  crains,  en  somme, 
que  ai  Ton  conjoint  en  vn  la  ieunesse,  1' inclination 
naturelle,  les  delices,  vne  gen  til  lease  natal  e  auec 
vne  nourritute  polie,  anim^es  d'abondant  par  l'art 
et  le  Buccez  des  ceremonies  alleguees ;  on  ne  logo 
Cupidon  a  tel  degre  parmy  ceux  ou  toutes  ces  choses 
se  trouueroient  ensemble,  que  pour  beau  que  ces 
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Romans,  et  Poetes,  et  le  grand  Platon  mesme  le 
peussent,  descrire,  il  ne  reste  profondement  infe- 
rieur,  a  1' image  que  des  gens  de  cette  dangereuse 
trempe  luy  supposent :  en  vn  mot,  la  plus  friande 
peinture  de  1*  Amour  qu'on  leur  puisse  tracer,  ternit 
en  leur  imagination  Pidee  qu'ils  concoiuent  de 
luy  naturellement. 

Pour  quelque  legere  obscurity  qu'on  reprend  apres 
en  noa  Essais,  ie  diray ;  que  la  matiere  n'eatant  pas 
aussi  bien  pour  les  nouices,  il  leur  a  deu  suffire 
d'accommoder  le  style  a  la  portee  des  pro  fez  seule- 
ment :  on  ne  peut  traitter  les  grandes  choses,  selon 
rintelligence  des  petites  et  basses  ames:  car  la 
comprehension  des  hommes  ne  va  guerre  outre  leur 
inuention.  Ce  n'est  pas  icy  le  rudiment  des  appren- 
tifs,  c'est  1' Alcoran  des  maistres:  Oeuure  non  a 
gouster  par  vne  attention  superficielle,  mais  a  di- 
girer  et  chilifier,  auec  vne  application  profonde  :  et 
de  plus,  par  vn  tres-bon  estomach  ?  encore  est-ce 
d'auantage,  vn  des  derniers  bons  Liures  qu'on  doit 
prendre  comme  il  est  le  dernier  qu'on  doit  quitter. 
Qu'est-ce  diray-ie  a  ce  propos,  que  PI  u  tar  que  trou- 
ueroit  plus  a  dire  au  bon-heur  de  son  siecle,  que  le 
man  quern  en  t  de  la  naissance  de  ce  Liure  ?  et  que 
feroit  plus  volontiers  Xenophon,  s'il  retournoit,  que 
de  l'estudier  auec  nous  ?  II  se  peut  en  fin  nommer 
la  quintessence  de  la  vraye  Philosophic,  le  throsne 
judicial  de  la  raison,  l'hellebore  de  la  folie,  le  hors 
de  page  des  esprits,  et  la  resurrection  de  la  verite* 
morale  et  humaine ;  c'est  a  dire  la  plus  vtile  et 
seule  accessible :  ie  laisse  toujours  a  part  celle  que 
Dieu  nous  communique  par  le  don  PEuangile,  et 
de  sa  grace  paternelle. 

Ie  Toy  qu'on  le  galoppe  en  suitte  du  reproche  de 
foiblesse,  sur  la  peu  d'obligation  qu'on  pretend  qu'il 
s 'est  donne\  de  traitter  les  matieres  au  long.  Sur- 
quoy  considerant  s'ils  auoient  raison,  ie  n'ay  seu 
trouuer  aux  Opuscules  de  Plutarque,  guere  ou  point 
du  tout,  de  sujets  traittez  a  pleine  voile,  outre  le 
nombre  qui  s'en  void  aux  Essais :  Comme  de 
l'Amitie\  sur  laquelle  il  a  recontre"  ce  que  les  autres 
sem blent  auoir  seulement  cherche"  iusques  icy :  de 
la  Neantise  et  vanite*  de  Phomme  en  PApologie  de 
Sebond,  piece  si  pleine  en  son  espece,  que  le  sou- 
hait  n'y  peut  qu'adiouster :  de  la  Vertu :  de  PArt 
de  conferer :  le  discours  qu'il  manie  sur  des  Vers 
de  Virgile:  con t re  la  Medicine:  de  1' institution 
des  enfans :  du  Pedantisme :  de  la  Solitude :  Que 
le  goust  des  biens  et  des  maux  depend  en  partie  de 
l'opinion  que  nous  en  auons :  du  Repentir :  de  la 
Diuersion :  de  1' Experience :  de  PExercitation  :  sur 
la  Simplicity  des  discours  de  Socrates  au  Traitte  de 
la  Physionomie:  le  poinct  des  Fins  de  Phomme 
qu'il  agite  si  pleinement  en  diuers  lieux :  comme 
aussi  celuy  de  PErreur  des  opinions  vulgaires,  ac- 
compagne'  de  leur  correction  :  sa  Peinture :  le  tres- 
difficile  Examen  du  poids  et  merit©  de  tant  de  di- 
uerses  actions  des  hommes  et.  PAnatomie  parfaite 
de  leurs  passions  et  mouuemens  interieurs:  sur 
lesquelles  actions,  passions  et  mouuemens  interi- 
eurs des  hommes,  ie  ne  scay  si  iamais  autre  Autheur 
dit  ny  considera  ce  qu'il  a  dit  et  consider^.  Sommef 
faisant  exception  de6  choses  qu'il  a  traittees  ample- 
ment,  ie  les  trouue  en  tel  nombre,  qu'elles  occupent 
presque  la  masse  complete  de  Pouurage.  Mais  a 
bon  escient  quand  il  n'auroit  approfondy  qu'vn  de 
ces  articles  de  la  sorte,  qu'ils  le  sont,  luy  pourroit- 
on  imputer  que  sa  foiblesse  Pempeschast  d'en  faire 
autant  des  autres  ?  ou  si  bien  Hercules  n'auoit  battu 
qu'vn  liomme,  seroit-il  peu  vaillant,  pounieu  que 
celuy-la  fust  Anthee  ou  Gerion  ?  La  cause  qui  fait 


sembler  que  oe*t  Autheur  comprenne  moins  de  ma- 
tieres pleines  que  les  autres ;  c'est  que,  parce  qu'il 
resserre  en  vn  volume  toutes  les  matieres  de  la  Phi- 
losophic Morale,  il  est  force  qu'outre  les  pleines  et 
combles  il  entasse  de  surcroist,  infinies  manques  ou 
courtes,  plus  que  ces  autres- Ik  ne  font :  lesquelles 
a  l'aduis  de  ces  repreneurs  excluent  les  pleines  et 
combles,  ou  font  qu'elles  ne  doiucnt  pas  estre  con- 
siderees  :  outre  la  bestise  de  ces  gens,  de  manquer 
maintefois  de  reconnoistre  la  suitte  par  laquelle  il 
continue  et  accompli t  les  matieres  afin  d'y  apporter 
ce  comble,  a  trauers  do  quelque  gaillardise  d'inter- 
mede  ou  son  style  est  porte.  Mais  qu'est-ce  que 
de  traitter  les  matieres  tout  du  long  ?  il  n'est  rien, 
dit-i),  dont  il  xoye  le  tout:  et  moins  le  voyent 
ceux  qui  luy  promettent  de  Pescrire.  Quiconque 
n'espuise  vn  theme  sans  laisser  que  dire  apres  soy, 
ne  le  traitte  pas  tout  du  long :  toutefois  ie  ne  voy 
point  que  Platon,  escriuant  de  Lysis,  ait  soustrait 
le  moyen  a  son  disciple  Aristote,  a  Ciceron,  a  Plu- 
tarque, a  Lucien,  et  fraischement  aux  Essais,  de 
nous  entretenir  de  l'Amitie* :  ny  que  luy-mesme 
par  sa  Republique,  pour  entiere  et  plantureuse  que 
nos  accusatcurs  la  reconnoissent  ait  empesche*  de 
composer  cent  autres  Republiques:  ainsi  du  reste. 
Voila  doncques,  que  manier  a  leur  mode  vn  poinct 
tout  entier,  ce  n'est  autre  chose,  que  le  laisser  a 
manier  tout  entier  encores  comme  vne  source  in- 
e*puisable,  a  cent  autres  Escriuains  qui  viendront 
apres.  Que  si  corrigeans  leur  plaidoyer,  ils  disent ; 
qu'on  le  doit  au  moins  manier  amplement :  ie  leur 
con  sens,  que  cette  amplitude  soit  quelque  chose  ; 
mais  non  pas  de  tel  poids,  qn'elle  ne  se  puisse 
trouuer  en  vn  ouurage  indigne  de  recommendation : 
tant  s'en  faut  que  son  manquement,  accorde*  qu'il 
fust  en  nostre  Liure  put  stestrir  par  coherence,  la 
transcendante  sagesse  de  ses  conceptions.  Ie  leur 
demande  s'ils  n'aymeroient  pas  autant  auoir  escrit 
ce  seul  mot  d'Aristote  ;  Que  1' ami  tie*  est  vne  ame 
en  deux  corps,  que  tout  le  Toxarfr,  bien  que  ce  soit 
vn  bon  Escrit,  voire  le  Leelius  peut-estre,  qui  vaut 
encores  plus  ?  Enquerez  Platon,  s'il  n'ay  me  au 
Sympose  POraison  d'Agathon,  que  parce  que  cellt 
d'Aristophanes  l'accompagnc,  estendant  POeuure: 
mais  aduisez  que  deuient  Platon  en  ses  plus  ample* 
et  longs  Ouurages  mesmes,  si  c'est  le  plus,  et  non 
le  mieux  dire,  qu'on  cherche  ?  Or  si  c'est  le  poide 
des  conceptions  qui  fait  valoir  vn  Ouurage.  autant 
le  fait-il  en  celles  de  diuers  obiets  ramassez  en- 
semble, que  d'vn  seul,  ouy  plus  a  mon  aduis :  dc 
ce  qu'outre  que  Pon  void  par  cette  diuersite*,  que 
1' esprit  qui  parle  est  plus  vniuersel,  il  paroist  aussi 
qu'il  est  plus  grand  :  puis  qu'il  a  pu  frapper  dc 
bons  coups,  si  bons  coups  y  a,  sans  se  dormer  Pad- 
uantage  de  s'ouurir  si  a  plein  qu'il  feroit,  s'il  pre- 
noit  loisir  de  s'acharner  sur  vne  matiere:  en  la. 
quelle  d'abondant  vn  trait  enfante  l'autre,  lors 
qu'on  vient  a  la  filer  de  long,  relayant  et  second  ant 
1'ouurier.  Celuy  qui  prend  six  fueilles  de  papier 
pour  escrire  vn  Traits  de  la  Medecine,  ie  ne  me 
soucie  gueres  s'il  n'en  occupe  que  deux  sur  ce 
texte,  pourueu  qu'il  me  rechausse  les  quatre  autres 
feuilles,  de  quelque  aussi  riche  couleur :  qui  perd 
morceau  pour  morceau,  ne  perd  rien.  Et  me  rap- 
porte  bien  au  Lecteur,  scauoir,  si  la  couleur  dont 
les  Essais  luy  rechaussent  les  Chapitre  des  Boiteux, 
des  Choses,  de  la  Physionomie,  de  la  Vanite,  sans 
aller  plus  loin ;  se  doit  contenter  d'estre  sim pie- 
men t  appellee  aussi  riche  que  celle  qu'on  luy  pro- 
mettoit  par  la  tiltre.  Puis  qu'estans  hommes  on 
ne  nous  peut  faire  voir  vne  chose  pleinement  et 
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parfaitement ;  il  faut  que  les  Autheurs  s'efforcent 
a  mettre  ordre  que  nous  les  voyons  toutes  ou  plu- 
sieurs,  le  moins  imparfaitement  qu'ils  se  puisse. 
Ainsi  quand  mes  parties  auroient  prouue,  que  ce 
Liure  ne  traite  rien  amplement,  qu'ils  choisissent 
a  leur  posie  autant  de  sujeU  qu'U  en  comprend, 
pour  nous  donner  sur  chacun  a  son  exemple,  vn 
des  meilleurs  mots  qui  s'y  puissent  dire :  et  lore 
ray  recouure*  maistre  en  eux,  auec  pareille  ioye 
qu'vn  autre  le  trouua  jadis  en  Socrates:  quand 
apres  I'auoir  oiiy  haranguer,  il  quitta  sea  disciples, 
afin  d'estre  disciple  luy-mesme.  II  n'est  point  de 
discours  ny  trop  longs  ny  trop  briefs,  ny  diuagans 
indeuement,  pour  toucher  vne  de  leurs  autres  cen- 
sures, si  Ton  ne  perd  temps  a  les  lire. 

Dauantage,  ie  viens  de  rencontre r  deux  ou  trois 
nouuelles  obiections  contre  mon  pere  en  Baudius : 
autheur  que  ie  respecte  ailleurs,  et  par  son  esprit, 
et  par  obligation,  m'ayant  du  fond  de  la  Holande 
honore*  de  ses  Eloges.  II  le  dement,  de  publier 
pour  foible  sa  memoire,  qui  paroist  vigoureuse,  a 
son  aduis,  par  les  aulhoritez,  les  allegations,  et  les 
exemples  des  Essais.  II  se  trompe :  car  mon  mesme 
p«re  escriuant  sans  aucune  piouision  de  ces  choses, 
il  lisoit  aux  interualles  de  sa  composition  les  des- 
couurant  de  hazard  ca  et  la  dans  les  Liure* :  et 
puis  assortissoit  chaque  piece,  en  sa  place.  Bau- 
dius l'argue  aussi  de  vanite,  de  ce  qu'U  escrit,  que 
ce  defaut  de  memoire  le  portoit  a  ue  pouuoir  re- 
ten  ir  le  nom  de  ses  gens,  que  par  celuy  de  leur 
nation :  semblant  a  dt  autheur,  que  cela  doit  pre- 
supposer  vn  nombre  infiny  de  domestiques.  Qu'elle 
conclusion  ?  Nostre  datne  !  veu  que  le  nosire  ne 
parle  nullement  qu'ila  fussent  en  qu  an  lite* :  et  veu 
qu'U  ne  peut  non-plus  esperer,  de  faire  par  ce  re- 
cit  imaginaire  le  nombre  grand :  puis  que  s'U  eust 
este*  lei,  U  estoit  aussi  facUe  d'en  oublier  les  na- 
tions, ou  les  prouinces,  que  les  noms  propres.  Cet 
objet  est  assez  rabattu  par  vn  seul  mot :  c'est  qu'en 
tout  son  liure,  il  ne  s'attribue  pas  seulement 
secretaire  ny  maistre  d' hostel,  et  n'appelle  pas 
gouuernante,  la  femme  dont  il  parle,  qui  seruoit 
l'enfance  de  sa  fille :  l'vn  et  1' autre  de  ces  titres 
neantmoins,  estans  en  nostre  siecle  si  commun 
parmy  les  domestiques  des  maisons  mediocrement 
qualified,  et  moindres  que  la  sienne.  Qui  plus  est, 
Baudius  pretend,  que  bien  qu'U  triomphe  en  meta- 
phores,  U  i'v  laisse  par  fois  em  poster  de  licence  a 
1 'exemple,  dit-U,  des  grand  orateurs.  Ie  ne  voy 
point  ces  licences:  U  en  deuoit  remarquerquelques- 
vnes,  a  faute  dequoy  son  propre  silence  luy  sert  de 
response.  II  le  querellc  apres  d'estimer  la  science 
indigne  de  sa  noblesse,  pource  qu'U  presche  en 
diuers  lieux  son  ignorance.  Cette  atteinte  est  en- 
cores autant  indirecte:  car  parmy  ses  defauts  il 
est  ford  d'aduoiier  cettuy-la,  puis  qu'U  est  verit- 
able, d'ignorer  certaines  et  plusieurs  choses :  ayant 
promis  sa  peinture  complete  et  iuste.  S'U  honore 
la  science  ou  non,  au  partir  de  la,  nous  le  pouuous 
comprendre  de  cette  parole,  qu'U  prononce  autre- 
part ;  que  ceux  qui  la  de*daignent  monstrent  assez 
leur  bestise :  et  dit  au  chapitre,  De  Tart  de  con- 
ferer ;  que  le  scauoir  en  son  vray  et  droict  vsage 
est  le  plus  noble  ct  le  plus  puissant  acquest  des 
homines.  Baudius  en  toutes  ces  censures,  se  deuoit 
souuenir  d'vn  mot  de  Sertorius,  co  me  semble,  ayant 
b&ttu  son  ieune  ennemy,  qui  ne  se  deffioit  et  ne  s'ar- 
moit  que  d'vn  coste* ;  qu'vn  suffisant  capitaine  doit 
autant  regarder  derriere  luy,  que  deuant :  ce  que  si 
Baudius  eust  fait,  il  auroit  trouue"  en  vn  passage  le 
correctif  de  1'autre ;  quand  le  besoin  l'eust  requis. 


Au  surplus,  ceux  qui  pretendent  calomnier  la 
pieie*  de  nostre  autheur,  pour  auoir  si  meritoire- 
ment  inscrit  vn  heretique  au  roolle  des  excellens 
poetes  de  ce  temps,  ou  sur  quelqu'autre  puncliUe 
de  pareU  air ;  me  ietteroient  volontiers  en  soupcon, 
qu'Us  essayassent  a  nous  faire  croire,  qu'ils  ont  des 
compagnons  en  la  desbauche  de  la  leur.  Tout 
ainsi  qui  iamais  homme  ne  voulut  plus  de  mal  aux 
Ulegitimes  et  querelleuses  religions,  que  celuy  dont 
est  question ;  de  mesme  par  consequent,  il  fust 
partysan  formel  de  ce  qui  regardoit  respect  de  la 
vraye :  et  la  touche  de  celle-cy,  c'estoit  pour  luy, 
comme  les  essais  le  publient,  et  pour  moy  sa  crea- 
ture, la  saincte  loy  de  nos  peres,  leur  tradition  et 
leur  authority.  Qui  pourroit  aussi  supporter  ces 
nouueaux  tirans  du  siecle,  ces  escheleurs  de  ciel ; 
qui  pensent  arriuer  a  connoistre  Dieu  par  leurs 
moycns,  et  circonscrire  luy,  ses  ceuures  et  leur 
creance  aux  limites  de  leur  perquisition  et  de  leur 
raison  :  ne  voulans  rien  receuoir  pour  vray,  s'U  ne 
leur  semble  vray-semblable?  Ou  toutes  choses  sont 
plus  immenses  et  plus  incroyable,  la  sont  Dieu  et 
ses  faicts  plus  certainement :  Trismegiste  a  coste* 
de  ce  propos,  appellant  la  De'ite,  cercle  dont  le 
centre  est  par  tout,  et  le  circonference  nulle  part. 
Quant  a  Baudius  qui  touche  aussi  cette  corde,  il 
nous  deuoit  marquer  en  quoy  consistoient  ces  pas- 
sages contre  la  mesme  religion,  qu'U  dit  meriter 
la  liture  en  nos  Essais :  ou  se  resoudre  a  souffrir 
luy-mesme,  vne  liture,  de  celuy  par  lequel  U  accuse 
en  eux  ce  defaut.  Mais  il  est  bien  vray,  que  cc 
liure  estant  ennemy  profez  des  sectes  nouuelles, 
plus  Baudius  huguenot  1' accuse  en  l'article  de  la 
Religion,  et  plus  U  magnihe  son  triomphe,  et  le 
declare  loiiable  en  ce  poinct-la.  Sur  ce  lieu  priu- 
cipalement,  faut-U  escouter  nostre  Liure  d'aguet : 
et  se  garder  de  broncher  en  quel  que  inique  inter- 
pretation de  ses  intentions,  par  sa  libre,  brefue  et 
brusque  facon  de  s'exprimer.  M'amuseray-ie  a 
particuliariser  quelques  regies,  pour  se  gouucrner 
en  cette  lecture  :  U  faut  dire  en  vn  mot ;  ne  t'en 
mesle  pas,  ou  sois  sage.  Aucuns  liures  ne  sont 
sages,  pour  ceux  qui  ne  sont  point  assez  sages  pour 
eux :  En  effect  ie  n'ay  iamais  veu  personne  l'at- 
taquer,  soit  du  coste*  de  la  religion  ou  d'autre,  qui 
n'ait  rabattu  son  atteinte  de  luy-mesme ;  faisant 
voir  sur  le  champ,  qu'U  luy  iniposoit,  ou  qu'il  ne 
l'entendoit  pas. 

Pro  captu  lectori*  habeni  sua  fata  libelli.  Ce 
que  ie  ne  dis  nullement  pour  Baudius,  lequel 
comme  i'ay  remarqul,  n'a  cheque*  ce  lieu  que  par 
interest  et  passion.  Ie  rends  graces  a  Dieu,  que 
parmy  la  confusion  des  creances  effrenees  qui  tra- 
uersent  et  tempestent  aujourd'huy  son  Eglise,  il 
luy  ait  pleu  de  l'estayer  d'vn  si  puissant  pillier  hu- 
main.  La  foy  des  simples  ayant  a  desirer  d'estre 
fortifiee  mondainement  contre  tels  assauts,  ainsi 
qu'elle  l'estoit  spiriluellement  par  cette  faueur  di- 
uine,  qui  luy  est  acquise  auant  les  sice  les;  la  bonne 
fortune  luy  fit  vn  present  tres-propre  a  ce  besoin, 
de  luy  produire  vne  ame  de  si  haute  suffisance,  qui 
la  verifiast  par  son  approbation.  En  effect,  si  la 
Religion  Catholique,  a  la  naissance  de  ce  person - 
nage,  eust  Bceu  com  bien  il  deuoit  estre  excellent, 
quelle  apprehension  eust  est^  la  sienne  de  I'auoir 
pour  aduersaire  ?  Ccrtes  il  a  rendu  vraye  sa  pro- 
position, que  des  plus  habiles  el  des  plus  simples 
ames,  se  faisoient  les  bien-croyans ;  comme  aussi 
la  mieune,  que  de  ceo  deux  extremilcz  se  faisoient 
les  gens  de  biens.  Car  ie  liens  le  party  de  ceux 
que  iugent  que  le  vice  procede  de  sottise,  et  conse- 
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quemment,  que  plus  on  approche  de  la  haute  suffi- 
8ance,  plus  on  s'esloigne  de  luy :  proposition  que 
ie  me  suU  peut-eslre  effort  dc  prouuer  eu  autre 
lieu.  Quelle  teste  bien  faite,  ne  fieroit  a  Platon 
sa  bource  et  son  secret,  ayant  seulement  leu  ses 
oeuures  ?  Par  cette  consideration,  ie  m'esprisay 
le  reproche  d'extrauagance  dont  on  me  chargeoit, 
alors  que  i'honorois  et  chcrissois  si  fort  ce*t  esprit 
sur  la  simple  lecture  des  Essais ;  qu'auant  l'auoir 
ny  pratique,  ny  veu,  i'estois  aussi  cordialement  sa 
fille  que  depuis.  Ie  me  representois,  que  toute 
bien-veillance  estoit  mal  fondle,  si  elle  ne  l'cstoit 
sur  la  suffisance  et  la  vertu  de  son  objct,  et  que  non 
seulement  la  suffisance  de  Pouurier  paroissoit  en 
ces  escrits  la,  mais  y  paroissoit  en  appareil  si  haut, 
que  le  vice  ne  pouuoit  loger  chez  luy,  ny  la  vertu 
luy  manquer :  et  que  par  consequent,  nul  ne  de- 
uoit  difFerer  a  luy  departir  cette  bicn-veillance, 
iusques  a  l'entreueue ;  si  ce  n 'estoit  quelqu'vn 
auquel  il  faschast  de  confesser,  que  sa  raison  eust 
plus  de  credit  a  luy  noiier  vne  alliance,  que  les 
yeux ;  et  faschast  d'aduoiier  conscquemment  en- 
cores, qu'il  pust  rien  faire  de  bien,  s'il  les  auoit 
bandez.  Pour  engendrcr  l'amour,  intelligence  cor- 
porelle  et  spirituelle,  la  presence  et  la  veue  sont 
autant  requises  que  le  discours :  mais  la  bien-veil- 
lance ou  amiti£,  comme  cstans  vne  intelligence 
toute  spirituelle,  doit  germer  spirituellement  par  le 
pur  discours  et  la  connoissance :  bien  qu'elle  se 
puisse  enrichir  de  presence,  par  la  conuersation 
assisted  et  conforte*e  des  offices  qui  la  peuuent 
suiure. 

Reuenons  cependant,  pour  dire,  que  la  plus  ge- 
nerale  censure  qu'on  fasse  sur  nostre  liure,  c'est 
que  son  autheur  s'y  depeint.  Quoy  le  vulgaire  le 
blasme,  d'auoir  parle*  de  soy-mesme,  et  ne  loue  pas 
de  n'auoir  rien  fait  qu'il  n'ait  ose*  dire  en  public, 
nv  de  la  plus  meritoire  verity  de  toutes,  celle  qu'on 
dit  de  soy  pleinement  et  sincerement  P  II  n'adjouste 
pas  aussi,  que  ceux  qui  le  rabroiient  le  plus  aspre- 
ment  de  nous  auoir  donne*  sa  peinture,  osent  encore 
moins  qu'ils  ne  vculent  en  faire  ainsi  de  la  leur  : 
et  que  nul  ne  peut  auoir  bonne  grace  a  P  accuser 
de  produire  sa  vie  nue  aux  yeux  du  monde,  sauf 
celuy-la,  qui  perd  de  la  gloire  a  s'abstenir  d'en  faire 
autant.  II  est  aduis  au  peuple  qu'il  seroit  bien 
loisible,  d'exposer  au  iour  quelques  actions  pub- 
liques,  suiuant  Cesar  et  Xenophon,  mais  non  pas 
les  priue'e.  Veritablement,  outre  que  ces  deux-la 
declarent  aussi  force  'menues  actions  de  leur  vie, 
comme  de  nostre  age,  Messieurs  de  Monluc  et  de 
Noue  raconlent  iusques  a  leurs  songes ;  le  peuple 
n'entend  pas  que  valent,  ny  les  privees,  ny  les  pub- 
licques,  ny  que  public  mesme  n'est  fait  que  pour  le 
particulier.  Mon  Pere  a  penal  ne  te  pouuoir  rien 
mieux  apprendre,  que  l'vsage  de  toy- mesme :  et  te 
l'enseigne  tantost  par  raisons,  tan  lost  par  espreuue : 
si  sa  peinture  est  vicieuse  ou  fausse,  plains-toy  de 
luy :  si  elle  est  bonne  et  vraye,  remercie-le,  de 
n'auoir  pas  voulu  refuser  a  ta  discipline  le  poinct 
plus  instructif  de  tous,  c'est  l'exemple.  Tu  prends, 
an  reste,  singulier  plaisir,  qu'on  te  fasse  voir,  ou 

Su'on  te  fasse  toy-mesme  vn  chef  d'arme'es  et 
'estat :  il  faut  estre  honneste  homme  auant  que 
d'estre  l'vn  ny  Pautre  parfaitement ;  nos  Essais  te 
donnent,  aux  exemples  de  leur  ouurier,  tablature 
de  particuliere  efficace  pour  deuenir  tel :  oiiy  certes, 
il  est  requis  de  passer  par  leur  escole,  pour  esueil- 
ler  tes  facultez  a  la  capacili  de  monter  en  ces  deux 
grades,  quand  beaoin  seroit.  Prttcepta  docent,  ex- 
cmpla  moment.    II  est  bien  vray,  que  le  commun 


estime  la  science  de  viure,  c'est  a  dire  de  se  rendrc 
honneste  homme  et  sage,  si  facile,  qu'il  croid  que 
c'est  chose  superfluc  de  l'enscigner :  car  mesmes, 
ainsi  que  Plutarque  remarque,  U  sent  bien  que  les 
enfans  ne  scauroient  dancer,  ny  piquer  cheuaux, 
ny  trancher  a  table,  ny  saltier  encore,  qui  ne  le  leur 
apprend  :  mais  quant  a  Part  de  viure,  clt  animal  a 
plusieurs  testes  ne  l'y  trouna  iamais  a  dire.  II  s'a- 
ouse  fort :  il  est  beaucoup  plus  aise'  de  vaincre  que 
de  viure,  et  plus  triomphans  que  de  sages :  dont  il 
arriue,  que  mon  pere  imagine  bien  Socrates  en  la 
place  d' Alexandre,  Alexandre  en  celle  de  Socrates, 
il  ne  peut.  Les  exemples  de  ce  personnage  te 
8emblent-ils  bons :  remercie  la  fortune  qu'ils  soient 
tombez  deuant  tes  yeux :  te  semblent-ils  mauuais  ? 
ne  crains  pas  aussi  que  beaucoup  de  gens  soient 
pour  les  suiure.  Ouy,  mais  apres  tout,  on  n'a  pas 
accoustume*  de  se  dlpeindre  soy-mesme ;  voila  le 
gref.  N'est-ce  pas  vn  grand  cas,  de  la  tyrannie  de 
la  coustume  sur  le  vulgaire?  ou  n'est  elle  pas  im- 
portune en  ce*t  endroit  sur  tous ;  de  le  reduire  a  ne 
s'enquerir  iamais  de  ce  qui  se  doit  faire,  mais  de 
ce  qui  se  fait  ?  Vulgaire  prest  a  commettre  toute 
vilenie  par  bien-seance,  si  ses  voisins  continuent 
vn  temps  de  la  commettre :  renoncant  a  faire  tout 
bien,  voir  a  soy-mesme,  si  comme  leur  singe  ils  ne 
l'y  traisnent  par  exemple :  et  prest  dauantage  a 
iustifier  tous  maux  que  les  puissans  s'aduiseront  de 
luy  faire  souffrir  ;  pourueu  que  par  ia  suitte  d'vne 
annle,  ces  excez  occupent  quelque  mine  d'vsage. 
La  coustume  luy  met-elle  1'homme  en  honneur  ?  il 
n'adore  plus  les  Dicux  mesmes  que  sous  sa  forme. 
Au  reste  ie  ne  consens  non  plus  au  sous-reproche 
qu'on  fait  a  nostre  autheur,  de  ce  qu'il  rapporte 
en  cette  sienne  peinture,  iusques  aux  moindres 
particularitez  de  ses  mceurs ;  et  la  iuge  autant  in- 
structiue  par  ces  punctilles  que  par  les  traicts  plus 
solemnels;  tant  a  cause  que  les  grands  efforts 
dependent  ordinairement  des  petite*  actions,  que 
d'autant  aussi  que  la  vie  mesme  n'est  qu'vne  con- 
texture de  punctilles  et  niaiseries.  Obseruez  pour 
vne  des  preuues  de  ma  these,  sur  quelles  matieres 
le  propre  conseil  des  roys  prend  de  trois  fois  Pvne 
ses  moeurs  deliberations.  Les  autres  escriuains 
ont  eu  tort,  de  ne  s' arrester  pas  a  nous  instruire  en 
des  actions  pour  petites  qu'elles  fussent,  ou  plu- 
sieurs pouuoient  faillir,  et  que  nul  ne  pouuoit  Sui- 
ter :  et  n'est  aucune  chose  mesleVdans  les  interests 
de  1'homme,  qui  soit  petite  ou  legere  de  poids: 
elle  pese  assez  si  elle  touche.  II  a  certainement  eu 
raison  d'enseigner  comme  il  se  portoit  en  l'amour, 
au  deuis,  a  la  table,  et  a  la  garderobe  encore : 
puis  que  tant  de  gens  se  sont  perdus,  ou  fort  in- 
commode z,  pour  ne  scauoir  pas  se  gouuerner  en 
ces  choses  la. 

Quelqu'vn  le  lapide  d'inuectiues  en  particulier, 
de  ce  qu'il  declare  ses  erreurs  et  ses  fautes  en  cette 
description  de  soy-mesme.  Vrayement  c'est  vne 
chose  monstrueuse !  comme  le  monde  est  com- 
post, nul  de  ses  compagnons  ne  Pestime  pire,  pour 
estre  deTaillant  de  cette  part  qui  le  dit  estre :  ou 
plutost,  chacun  d'eux  auroit  a  plaisir  qu'on  creust 
qu'il  seroit  semblable,  si  mesme  il  n'en  estoit  rien ; 
mais  il  l'estiment  pire,  de  ne  s'estre  feint  autre  :  et 
se  presument  fort  honnestes  gens  et  bien  exem- 
plaires,  parce  qu'ils  sc  gardent  d'auoiier  leurs  veri- 
tez.  Heureux  les  trouuav-ie  certes,  qui  pour  se 
rendre  vertueux,  n'ont  qu'a  denier  leur  vice.  Mais 
quand  ses  fautes  et  preuarications  seroient  plus 
odieuses,  seroit-il  pour  tant  blasmable  de  les  con- 
fesser ?  veu  mesmes  qu'il  les  confesse  sans  impu- 


deuce,  et  auec  reconnaissance  d'auoir  tort.    Dieu  | 
reduit  toutes  lea  loiz  a  ce  mot:   Ayme-moy  sur 
urates  choses,  et  ton  prochain  comme  toy-megme : 
et  nous  voyona  que  de  mille  outrages  que  nous  fai- 
sons  a  nostre  prochain,  nous  ne  luy  en  ferions  pas 
quatre,  si  nous  n'estions  deguisez :  parle  deguise- 
oient  font  leur  coup,  les  larrons,  les  eropoisonneurs, 
assassins,  liureurs  de  villes,  brigands,  tyrans  en 
herbe,  faux  contracteurs,  faux  amis,  faux  luges,  et 
qui  non  ?  En  somme  leuez  le  masque  d'entre  nous, 
vous  en  extirpes  presque  du  tout  l'offence  sur  au- 
tniy :   l'uniuers  est  au  calme :   car   les  hommes 
seroient  bons  par  tout,  si  par  tout  on  les  voyoit 
Aussi  scauons-nous  qu'il   n'est  rien,  que   Iesus- 
Christ  reproche  si  griefuement  aux  Pharisiens  que 
rhypocrisie :  et  notez  aux  Pharisiens,  ausquels  il 
auoit  lore  pourtant  a  reprocher  le  complot  de  sa 
raort     Dont  il  arriue  que  Dauid  n'escrit  pas  plus 
de  loiianses  a  son  Seigneur,  que  de  publiques  con- 
fessions de  ses  delicts:  et Sainct  Augustin  ny  S.  Ie- 
rosme  ne  se  sont  pas  oubliez  aux  mesmes  confes- 
sions.   Outre  plus,  la  Iustice  ne  tire  son  effet  que 
de  la  decouuerte  des  crimes :  donnant  la  gehenne 
aussi,  pour  y  contraindre  les  hommes :  et  l'Eglise 
parfait  sa  confession  auriculaire,  par  la  generale  et 
publique.    Ghacun  au  reste  se  doit  constitucr  luge 
$ur  soy-mesme :  comme  tel,  mon  Pere  declare  et 
fouette  ses  rices,  non  en  priue*  seulement,  mais  en 
public :  puis  que  le  preuost  ne  se  contente  pas  de 
punir  son  coupeur  de  bource,  si  ce  n'est  en  pleines 
hales :  afin  que  le  chastisement  de  celuy  que  plu- 
*ieurs  peuuent  ressembler,  aduertisse  plusieurs  de 
ne  luy  ressembler  pas.    Nos  correcteurs  disent; 
qu'il  y  a  de  I'enronlerie  a  preacher  ses  imperfections 
et  ses  tares :  noble  information,  qui  rent  guarantir 
I'ordure  du  faict  par  la  pudeur  de  la  negation  !  re- 
formation que  le  plus  meschant  ayme  le  mieux,  et 
•iou^tient  le  plus  entre  les  bourreaux  et  les  tour- 
tnens !  Or  apres  tout,  celuy  vers  qui  la  pudeur  n'a 
[>oint  eu  la  force  de  le  pouuoir  garde r  d'estre  ingrat, 
lasche  on  traistre ;  s'il  le  cele  ou  denie,  ce  n'est  pas 
la  pudeur  qui  peut  desormais  auoir  la  force  de  le 
luy  faire  denier:  c'est quelqu'autre  respect.  Grande 
faneur  au  criminel,  que  ce  luy  soit  vertu  de  voiler 
ou  dlmentir  la  verite*.  Ceux  qui  craignent,  que  qui 
nous  permettroit  de  publier  nos  rices,  nous  leueroit 
le  frein  de  la  vergogne,  se  trompent :  il  est  plus  de 
personnes  qui  feroient  banqueroute  a  la  paillardise, 
s'ils  estoient  con  train  ts  de  dire  tout  ce  qu'ils  font ; 
qu*ils  n'en  est  qui  osassent  continuer  d'estre  larrons, 
meurtriers  et  traistres,  estans  necessitez  de  se  de- 
clarer tela.  Sans  doute  vne  telle  coustume  sc.auroit 
arracher  seule  a  dix  millions  d'hommes,  des  crimes 
que  1' apprehension  de  la  corde  ne  leur  arrache  pas. 
Puis  comme  dit  nostre  penitent :  II  faut  voir  son 
vice,  et  l'estudier  pour  le  redire  :  ceux  qui  le  celent 
a  autruy,  le  celent  ordinairement  a  eux-mesmes  : 
ils  ne  le  tiennent  pas  pour  assez  couuert,  s'ils  le 
voyent :  et  les  maux  de  Tame  s'obscurcissent  en 
leur  force,  le  plus  malade  les  sent  le  moins :  d'au- 
tant  que  l'ame  perd  le  sentiment,  perdant  la  sante\ 
au  contraire  du  corps.     Voila  pourquoy  il  les  faut 
souuentefois  reman  ier  au  iour :  les  ouurant  et  les 
euentrant  du  fond  de  nos  entrailles,  d'vne  main  im- 
piteuse.    Ce  sont  ses  mots  enuiron.     Or  de  la  m£- 
connoissance  de  nos  vices  et  de  nos  taches  vient, 
outre  l'empirement,  le  defaut  de  satisfaction  vers 
Dieu,  comme  de  la  plus  ample  connoissance,  vient 
la  satisfaction  plus  ample.    Ioint  que  pour  nous 
apprendre  a  hayr  la  crasse,  qui  nous  duTorme  le 
visage  de  la  conscience,  il  sert  de  luy  presenter  a 


toute  heure  son  mirolier ;  obtenes  qu'elle  trauaille 
a  se  contempler  en  c6t  estat,  comme  elle  fait  en 
s'estudiant  pour  se  decrire,  vous  la  portez  a  l'auoir 
en  horreur.  Mais  laissons  ce  propos,  aussi  bien  ne 
scaurions-nous  dire  que  se  sornettes  sur  ce  sujet, 
apres  les  excellences  choses  que  nostre  autheur  dit 
luy-mesme,  aux  Chapitres  qui  s'appellent,  Sur  des 
Vers  de  Virgile,  et  de  l'Exercitation.  II  est  bien 
vray  qu'en  saison  telle  que  la  nostre,  ou  les  choses 

{)lus  excellentes  ont  moins  de  credit,  il  faut  que 
es  sornettes  en  esperent. 

Quant  a  quelques  gros  bonnets,  qui  le  preten- 
doient  taxer  d'ignorance,  ils  montrent  assez  qu'ils 
veulent  deuiser,  et  nous  contenterons  de  les  escouter 

Sour  toute  reponse.  Non  seulement  pour  les  respect 
es  discours  et  considerations  que  ce*t  Escriuain 
apporte  sur  Tignorance  et  sur  la  science,  si  riches 
et  sublimes,  qu'on  reconnoist  assez,  qu'il  ne  peut 
estre  ignorant  qu'ou,  et  quand  il  luy  plaist:  et  qui- 
con  que  connoist  l'ignorance,  et  n'est  ignorant  qu'a 
sa  mode  et  a  son  mot,  surpasse  la  science  que 
d'autant  qu'il  publie  aussi ;  que  celuy  qui  le  sur- 
prendra  en  ce  vice,  ne  fera  rien  contre  luy,  voire 
mesmes  que  l'ignorance  est  sa  maistresse  forme ; 
adjoutons  qu'encores  ces  gens  ne  la  connoissent-ila 
en  son   ouurage,  que  par  la  profession  qu'il  fait 
d'estre  son  partysan.  Nul  ne  doit  auoir  honte  d'ig- 
norer,  s'il  n'ignore  les  choses  necessaires  a  l'homme 
en  general,  ou  a  luy  en  particulier  par  sa  condition, 
ou  celles  qu'il  veut  qu'on  croye  qu'il  scache.     Or 
non  seulement  nostre  Autheur  n'est  blesse  d'au- 
cune  de  ces  trois  ignorances ;  mais  toutes  les  fois 
qu'il  parle  de  quel  que  science  que  ce  soit,  parlant 
presque  de  toutes  par  occasion,  s'il  n'en  parle  fort 
ampfement,  au  moins  ne  s'y  duTerre-t'U  iamaia, 
nonobatant  sa  profession  d'ignorance.    A  quel  prix 
ie  vous  supplie  se  tailleroit  la  science,  telle  que  ces 
Messieurs  mesmes  la  puissent  figurer  et  allonger  sa 
portee ;  si  l'ignorance  de  cettuy-cy  se  taille  au  prix 
de  l'Apologie  de  Sebonde,  et  du  Chapitre  de  la 
Medecine,  pour  ne  toucher  que  ces  deux  pieces 
seules  de  son  liure  ?  et  notamment  considerables, 
en  cette  occasion  de  monstrer,  en  caa  que  besoin 
fust,  s'il  est  scauant,  ou  s'il  ne  Test  pas ;  veu  qu' 
t  lies  sont  hors  de  son  principal  gibier  en  la  plus- 
part  de  leur  estendue,  et  presque  vniuerselles  en  ce 
qu'on    appelle  vulgairement  science  et  doctrine. 
Quel  precieux  ignorant,  au  surplus,  qui  concoit  si 
pompeusement  l'ignorance  que  cettuy-cy?  ignorant 
qui  se  connoist,  qui  se  proclame,  et  qui  reconnu 
pour  tel,  que  par  ou  il  luy  plaist  qu'on  le  recon- 
noisse  ?  quel  precieux  ignorant,  qui  fait  voir  oik 
bon  luy  semble,  que  s'il  n'a  appris  les  sciences, 
c'est  qu'il  a  senty  qu'il  pouuoit  enseigner  les  meil- 
leures  sans   les   apprendre?   ignorant  enfin,  qui 
scait  choisir  aux  mesmes  sciences  ce  qui  luy  fait 
besoin  ;  taxer  a  iuste  prix  la  part  qu'il  en  eslit,  et 
celle  qu'il  en  rebutte,  et  nous  montrer  le  droict 
vsage  de  celte-la.     Certes  les  sciences  sont  de  si 
facile  acquisition  et  distribution,  qu'eux  mesmes 
qui  parlent,  et  deux  mille  autres  dans  Paris,  fe- 
roient en  trois  ans  dix  mille  docteurs  en  toutes  les 
parties  de  la  doctrine,  qui  peuuent  a  leur  compte 
mesme  de*faillir  a  ce  personnage ;  langue  Grecque, 
Grammaire,  Physique,   Metaphysique,  Mathema- 
tique :  mais  ie  leur  donne  quinze,  s'ils  peuuent, 
s'amissans  tous  ensemble,  forger  en  l'espace  entiere 
de  leur  vie,  ie  ne  dy  pas  vn  pareil  esprit  et  iuge- 
ment ;  ouy  bien  seulement,  vn  esprit  qui  ait  aussi 
bonne  grace  a  tympaniaer  la  science,  que  cettuy- 
cy  l'ignorance.    Qui  peut  trouuer  telles  sciences 
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de  College,  ou  communes,  a  dire,  en  cctte  hautesse 
d'entendemcnt  et  de  iugement,  au  cas  mesmes  qu' 
elles  luy  manquassent  du  tout ;  sinon  celuy  qui 
ne  s<jait  que  valent  l'cntcndement  ny  le  iugement 
en  autruy,  pource  qu'il  ne  les  possede  pas  ?  Si  la 
science  outre  plus,  se  vante  d'enrichir  la  suffisance, 
la  suffisance  se  vante  aussi  d'auoir  engendre*  la 
science :  et  le  sc,auant  nc  porte  pas  son  talent  par 
tout,  ce  que  le  suffisant  fait :  ny  la  science  ne  con- 
trolle  iamais  la  suffisance :  si  fait  bien  la  suffisance, 
la  science :  et  l'instruit  des  mesures  de  sa  force 
et  de  sa  foiblesse,  non  au  reuers.  De  plus,  reflfet 
de  celle-la  s'exprime  souuent  a  limiter,  par  fois  a 
recus«r  de  tout  celle-cy  :  dont  nostre  Sage  escrit ; 
que  le  suffisant  est  suffisant  a  ignorer  mesmes.  Or 
i'appelle  Sciences  de  College,  ou  communes,  ces 
disciplines  que  ie  viens  de  nommer,  et  toutes  celles 
en  vn  mot  qui  sont  hors  la  discipline  de  l'homme 
et  de  la  vie  :  c'est  a  dire  hors  la  Morale,  consistant 
en  la  faculte*  d'agir,  raisonner  et  iuger  droitement : 
doctrine  pour  laquelle  assister  et  seruir  apres  tout, 
les  autres  doctrines  sont  forgees,  ou  elles  le  sont 
auec  nul  ou  peu  de  fruict.  Partant  quiconque  la 
tient  en  haut  degre*,  comme  faisoit  ce  mesme  per- 
sonnage,  peut  oublier  ou  negligcr  toutes  les  autres, 
quand  il  luy  plaira :  qui  s'appellent  purs  amuse - 
mens  scholastiques  eu  ceux  qui  ignorent  celle-cy : 
et  simples  ornemens  et  adminicules  en  ceux  qui  la 
sequent.  Alcibiades  trouuant  vn  iour  Pericles  em- 
pesche*  a  dresser  les  comptes  de  son  administration 
pour  les  rendre  au  peuple,  iugea  qu'il  se  deuoit 
plutost  occuper  a  chercher  le  moyen  de  n'en  rendre 
point  Et  combien  done  a  plus  aignement  fait,  que 
d'acquerir  les  sciences  vulgaires  dont  il  est  ques- 
tion, celuy  qui  a  releue*  son  esprit  a  tel  degre  de 
hauteur  par  vne  autre  scule  bien  choisie,  en  luy 
dddiant  tout  ce  soin  que  le  commun  des  scauans 
dissipe  entre-elle  et  cette  quantity  de  ses  com- 
pagnes ;  que  le  manquement  de  celles-la  ne  luy 
peut  apporter  aucune  imperfection  ou  perte,  ny 
['assistance  aucun  lustre,  qu'il  ne  puisse  pertinem- 
ment  negliger  ?  et  qui  scait  comprendre,  et  faire 
com  prendre  en  suite  a  tout  homme  sage,  que  cette 
abstinence  ou  negligence  est  bien  fondle  ?  Ceux 
qui  apprennent  ces  doctrines-la  s'£galent  a  elles  : 
celuy  qui  fail  ce  trait  de  les  negliger  a  telle  condi- 
tion d'auantage,  s'esleue  par  dessus  elles :  et  So- 
crates, Monarque  de  la  sagesse  et  du  genre  humain, 
e"leut  par  son  partage  cette  espece  de  sapience,  sca- 
uantc  aux  moeurs,  et  par  tout  aillieurs  ignorantc,  et 
s'y  borna  toute  sa  vie.  Pour  le  regard  de  quelques- 
vns,  qui  veulent  estendre  les  effets  de  cette  pre- 
tendue  ignorance  de  l'esprit  dont  nous  parlons, 
iusques  au  changement  de  quclques  termes  vsitez 
en  Tart  vulgairement,  libcrtinage  de  sa  methode, 
suite  decousuc  de  ses  discours,  et  manque  de  rela- 
tion des  Chapitres  auec  leurs  tiltres  mesmes  par 
fois  :  8'ils  so nt  capables  de  croire  qu'vne  teste  de 
ce  calibre  ait  manque'  par  incapacity  a  faire  en 
cela,  ce  que  tout  escolier  de  quinze  ans  peut  et  fait, 
ie  trouue  qu'ils  sont  si  plaisans  a  parlcr,  que  ce  se- 
roit  dommagc  de  les  faire  taire.  Ces  messieurs  auec 
leurs  belles  animaducrsions  ont  volon tiers  cueilly 
l'vne  des  branches  de  cette  ignorance  doctorale, 
laquelle  mon  pere  vous  aduertit  en  quclque  lieu, 
que  la  science  fait  et  engendre,  comme  elle  deTait 
la  populaire.  Ie  dis  qu'ils  ont  cueilly  l'vne  des 
branches  de  cette  ignorance-la :  car  en  fin  il  est  vne 
autre  ignorance  haute  et  philosophiquc,  qu'ils  ne 
connoissent  point,  et  qui  nous  est  d'vne  autre  sorte, 
apportee  et  enscigndc  par  la  science,  s'il  est  besoin 


de  le  dire  apres  ce  que  i'ay  represent 6* :  science  a 
laquelle  apres  elle  montre  le  chemin  qu'elle  doit 
tenir,  luy  taille  sa  part,  et  luy  fait  voir,  qu'elle 
n'est  ny  sage  ny  clair-voyante,  si  elle  ne  recon- 
noist  releuer  d'ellc. 

11  se  voit  vne  espece  d'impertinens  iuges  des 
essais,  entrc  ceux-mesmes  qui  les  ayment;  ce 
sont  ceux  qui  les  louent  sans  admiration,  siguam- 
ment  en  vn  siecle  si  esloigne*  de  ceux  ou  tels  fruicts 
germoient  aultrefois.  La  vraye  touche  des  esprits, 
c'est  l'examen  d'vn  nouuel  autheur :  et  celuy  qui 
le  lit,  se  met  a  l'espreuue  plus  qu'il  ne  l'y  met 
Cettuy-cy  sans  doute,  feroit  parler  en  homme  rauy, 
le  lecteur  qui  le  scauroit  connoistre.  Quiconque 
dit  de  Scipion,  que  c'est  vn  gentil  Capitaine  et  de- 
sirable citoyen,  et  de  Socrates,  vn  galand  homme, 
leur  fait  plus  de  tort,  que  tel  qui  totalement  nu 
parle  point  d'eux :  a  cause  que  si  Ton  ne  leur  donnc 
tout,  quand  il  est  question  de  leur  attribucr  des 
aduantages,  on  leur  oste  tout.  Vous  ne  scauriez 
loiier  t elles  gens,  en  les  mesurant  mediocremeni. 
ny  peut  estre  amplement :  ils  passent  toute  mesure, 
i'entens  mesure  qui  dit  et  re  tient  a  dire  :  et  peut- 
estre  qu'ils  passent  encores  celle  qui  ne  retientricn. 
C'est  a  moy  de  cotter  combien  i'ay  veu  peu  de  cer- 
ueaux  capables  de  mettre  ce*t  ouurage  a  iuste  prix : 
moy  certes  qui  ne  l'y  mets  aussi  qu'imbecilement. 
Nos  gens  pensent  bien  sauuer  l'honneur  de  leur 
iugement,  quand  ils  luy  donnent  ce  gentil  eloge : 
c'est  vn  gentil  liure :  ou,  c'est  vn  bel  ouurage : 
vn  enfant  de  huict  ann£es  en  diroit  bien  autant. 
Apres  tout  ie  leur  demande,  par  ou  et  iusques  ou 
beau  ?  quels  raisonnemens,  quelle  force,  quels  ar- 
gumens  des  anciens  luy  font  honte ;  et  veux 
finalement  qu'ils  me  notent,  que  c'est  que  vous  y 
pouuez  surprendre,  que  Plutarque  et  gens  de  sa 
marque,  n'eussent  pris  plaisir  d'escrire  s'ils  s'y 
fussent  rencontrez  ?  quel  iugement  s'est  oncques 
ose*  si  pleinement  esprouuer  ?  s'est  offert  si  nud  ? 
nous  a  laisse*  si  peu  que  douter  de  sa  profondeux, 
et  que  desirer  de  luy  ?  ie  laisse  a  part  sa  grace  et 
son  elegance.  Au  surplus  ie  ne  daignerois  pas 
loiier  les  essais,  d'estre  du  tout  a  leur  autheur ;  si 
plusieurs  mesmes  des  liures  anciens  et  fameux, 
n'estoient  pour  la  pluspart  ddrobez.  I'auoue  qu'il 
a  fait  des  emprunts  :  mais  ils  ne  sont  pas  si  fre- 
quens  qu'ils  puissent  vsurper  la  propriete*  de  son 
oeuure,  comme  il  nous  aduertit.  Et  ceux  qui 
pensent  auoir  appris  de  la  bouche  de  son  liure 
mesme,  qu'il  est  basty  des  despouiiles  de  Plutarque 
et  de  Seneque ;  trouueroient  s'ils  auoient  tourne 
feiiillet,  qu'il  en  tend  que  ces  deux  autheurs  l'as- 
sistent,  non  pas  qu'ils  le  couurent.  A  quov  nous 
deuons  adjouter,  que  les  emprunts  sont  si  dextre- 
ment  adaptez,  que  le  benefice  de  l'application,  ou 
maintefois  quelque  enrichissement  dont  il  les  re- 
hausse  de  son  cru,  contrepesant  ordinairement  le 
benefice  de  l'inucntion.  Et  qui  plus  est,  ce  qui 
necessairement  se  fait  rcconnoistre  pour  sien,  ne 
doit  rien  au  meilleur  du  reste :  sur  tout  ou  la  solide 
vigucur  des  conceptions  et  le  iugement  font  leur 
ieu.  Ceux  qui  ne  connoistroient  pas  d'ailleurs  cette 
vertu  de  nostre  liure,  d'estre  entiercment  fils  de 
son  pere,  senlent  au  genie,  enfoncant  sa  lecture, 
qu'il  est  tout  d'vne  main.  Mais  quiconque  veut 
scauoir  ce  que  c'est,  de  scntir  au  genie  d'vn  liure 
qu'il  est  tout  d'vne  main,  I'apprcnne  par  coutre- 
lustre  aux  escrits  de  Charron,  perpetuel  copiste  de 
cettuy-cy,  reserue*  les  litences  ou  il  s'emporte  pur 
fois :  si  bon  ou  mauuais  copiste  pourtant  encore, 
hors  de  la  mesme,  ie  croy  1'auoir  assez  expriuie. 


Or 
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Adjoutona,  que  cette  egale  et  plaisante  beauty  de  ce 
liure,  son  nouuel  air,  son  intention  et  sa  forme  in- 
connues  iusques  a  nos  iours,  expriment  assez,  que 
quicoaque  i'ait  eacrit.  Pa  conceit.  Nouuel  air,  dis- 
je;  car  toos  le  voyez  d'vn  particuiier  et  special 
deaaein,  scrutateur  vniuersel  de  l'homme  interieur, 
et  de  plus,  correcteur  et  fleau  continu  dee  erreurs 
communes.  Sea  compagnons  enseignent  la  aagesae, 
il  desenseigne  la  sottise;  et  a  bien  eu  raison,  de  vou- 
loir  Tuider  1' ordure  hors  du  vase,  auant  que  d'y  Ter- 
ser 1  eau  de  naffe.  Les  autres  discourent  sur  lea 
choaes ;  cettuy-cy  sur  le  discours  mesme,  autant  que 
sur  ellea.  Ceux- la  sont  l'estude  du  Phyaicien,  du 
Metaphyaicien,  du  Dialecticien,  du  Mathematicien, 
ainai  du  reate ;  cettuy-cy,  l'estude  de  l'homme.  II 
eauente  cent  minea  nouuellea,  maia  com  bien  diffi- 
ciiement  eauentablea?  Dauantage,  il  a  cela  de  propre 
a  lay,  que  vous  diriex  qu'U  ait  espuise*  lea  sources 
du  iugement,  et  qu'il  ait  tant  iuge^  qu'il  ne  reate 
plus  que  iuger  aprea.  Et  me  aemble  qu'il  ait  en- 
cores quelque  chose  de  nouueau  et  de  peculier,  en 
delicea  et  floridites  perpetuellea.  Comme  auaai  l'a- 
t'il  en  excellence  et  delicatesae  dont  il  applique  non 
settlement  ses  emprunta,  deaquela  ie  viena  de  parler, 
maia  encore  sea  allegations  et  aea  exemplea ;  en  aorte 
qu'autant  d 'applications  ce  sont  preaque  autant  de 
belles  inuentiona ;  louange  au  demeurant  qu'on  peut 
eatendre  a  la  pluspart  des  cousturea,  de  la  tiasure, 
et  du  baatiment  de  ses  discours  et  de  son  langage. 

Combien  nous  diront  heureuz  lea  grandea  amea 
qui  naistront  aprea  nous,  de  ce  que  la  fortune  nous 
ait  produits  en  vne  saison,  ou  nous  ayons  pu  pra- 
tiquer  la  communication  et  la  bien-veillance  de  celuy 
qui  nous  a  porte  ce  beau  fruict  ?  et  combien  regret- 
terontrellea,  qu'elle  leur  ait  denie  ce  bien?  Lea 
granda  eeprita  sont  desireux  outre  meaure,  de  ren- 
contrer  leurs  semblables ;  la  conference  et  la  societe* 
leur  eatant  plus  neceasairea  et  desirables  qu'a  tous 
autre*,  et  ne  se  pouuana  edifier  ou  rencontrer  bien 
a  poinct  que  de  pareil  a  pareil.  Or  nous  auona  es- 
crit vn  mot  de  ce  sujet  en  autre  lieu ;  tant  pour  la 
merite  de  la  chose,  que  pour  le  respect  d'vn  au- 
theur  qui  a  parle*  si  noblemen t  et  si  precieusement, 
s'il  se  peut  dire,  de  cea  dons  celestes,  sous  le  tiltre 
de  1' ami  tie. 

Au  surplus,  l'opinion  qu'ont  eue  lea  imprimeurs, 
que  la  table  des  matieres  pourroit  enrichir  la  vente 
des  Essaia,  eat  cause  qu'ila  Ty  ont  plantee :  centre 
mon  aduia  neantmoina;  parce  qu'vn  Ouurage  si 
plain  et  si  presse"  n'en  peut  souffrir.  Autant  suis-ie 
contraire  a  cette  vie  de  l'autheur,  qu'ils  ont  Iogee 
en  teste,  eatant  complette  daus  le  volume.  Quant 
aax  noma  dea  autheurs  cites,  qui  se  voyent  icy,  ou 
pourront  voir  encores,  en  quelques  impressions;  i'ay 
reueu  et  confront^  sur  leur  texte,  tous  ceux  qu'vn 
inconnu  y  auoit  appliques  ;  re  ten  u  les  vrais,  rejette 
Jea  faux,  augmentant  cea  veri tables  d'vne  moitie\ 
Si  bien  qu'il  ne  reste  pour  ce  regard,  qu'enuiron 
craquaate  vuidea,  ou  noma  a  remplir,  en  ce  plantu- 
reox  n ombre  de  pres  de  douse  cens  passages.  C'es- 
toit  pourtant  Tne  assez  eapineuse  difficult^,  que  de 
troauer  la  source  d'vne  bonne  partie  des  authoritez 
de  ce  liure;  l'autheur  en  ayant  par  fois  mesle 
deux  ou  troia  ensemble,  par  foia  donne"  tour  de  main 
de  aa  facon  a  quelqu'autre,  qui  lea  rend  de  plus  ob- 
scure recherche.  Quoy  que  ce  soit,  ie  ne  me  fusse 
iamais  demealee  de  leur  queste,  si  dea  personnes 
d'honneur  et  doctes  que  i'ay  nominees  autre  part, 
ne  m'euaeent  presto  la  main.  Aprea  tout,  ie  recon- 
nob  que  cette  recherche  et  cea  cottea  d 'autheurs, 
euasent  este"  negligees  par  mon  pere;  et  moy- mesme 


ne  me  fusse  pas  raise  en  peine  de  couure  aprea : 
mais  trois  raisons  m'ont  forcee  de  lea  entreprendre : 
en  premier  lieu,  ce"t  aduancement  de  pres  de  moitie : 
aecondement,  la  bettise  d'vne  part  du  monde,  qui 
croit  beaucoup  mieux  la  verite*  sous  la  barbe  che- 
nue  des  vieux  siecles,  et  sous  vne  nom  d'antique  et 
pompeuse  vogue:  tiercement,  l'interest  et  priere 
des  imprimeura.  Leur  mesme  priere  expresse  m'a 
contrainte,  non  pas  de  changer,  oliy  bien  de  rend  re 
aeulement  moins  frequena  en  ce  liure,  trois  ou 
quatre  mots  a  trauers  champ,  et  de  ranger  la  syn- 
taxe  d 'autant  de  clauses  :  cea  mota  sans  nulle  con- 
sequence, comme  aduerbea  ou  particulee,  qui  leur 
aembloient  vn  pea  reuesches  au  goust  de  quelques 
doiiillets  du  siecle :  et  cea  clauses  sans  aucune  mu- 
tation de  sens,  mais  aeulement  peur  leur  oater  cer- 
taine  duret£  ou  obscurity,  qui  sembloient  naistre  a 
l'aduenture  de  quelque  ancienne  erreur  d'impreaaion, 
ou  au  pis  aller  de  ce  genereux  mepris  de  telles  n Mi- 
series, que  leur  ouurier  affectoit.  Ie  ne  suia  pas 
si  inconsidere*  ou  si  sacrilegue,  que  de  toucher  en 
plus  forts  termea  que  ceux-la,  ny  a  mot  ny  a  phrase 
d'vn  si  precieux  ouurage  :  edifie  d 'ail leurs  de  telle 
sorte,  que  les  mota  et  la  matiere  sont  conaubstantiels. 
Si  quelqu'vn  prend  la  peine  d'en  faire  vne  confron- 
tation sur  le  vieil  et  bon  exemplaire  in  folio,  il 
pourra  dire  quelle  a  este*  ma  religion  en  cela.  Ce- 
pendant  il  n'appartiendroit  iamais  a  nul  aprea  moy, 
d'y  mettre  la  main  a  mesme  intention,  d'autaat 
que  nul  n'y  apporteroit,  ny  mesme  reference  ou 
retenue,  ny  mesme  adueu  de  l'autheur,  ny  mesme 
sele,  ny  peut-estre  vne  si  particuliere  connoiseance 
du  liure.  En  ce  seul  poinct  ay-ie  este*  bardie,  de 
retrancher  quelque  chose  d'vn  passage  qui  me  re- 
garde  :  a  Texemple  de  celuy  qui  mit  sa  belle  ma> 
son  par  terre,  afin  d'y  mettre  auec  elle  l'enuie  qu'on 
luy  en  portoit.  Ioint  que  ie  veux  dernentir  main- 
tenant  et  pour  l'aduenir,  par  cette  voye,  ceux  qui 
croyent,  que  si  ce  liure  me  louoit  moins,  ie  le  che- 
rirois  et  seruirois  moins  aussi. 

Les  imprimeurs  m'ont  encore  presaee  de  toumer 
les  passages  latins  des  essais,  sur  le  desir  qu'ils 
pretendent,  que  plusieurs  ignorans  de  ce  langage, 
ont  de  les  entendre.  Ce  desir  est  assez  crud  :  veu 
qu'vn  lecteur  qui  connoist  ces  passages-la,  n'est  pas 
plus  prest  de  demesler  bien  a  poinct  l'ouurage  au- 
quel  ils  sont  enchassez,  que  celuy  qui  ne  les  con- 
noist pas,  s'il  n'est  d'autre  part  ferre*  a  glace.  Neant- 
moina afin  de  seruir  a  l'vtilite*  des  mesmea  impri- 
meurs ou  librairea,  ie  me  suis  portee  a  les  traduire. 
Si  i'ay  rendu  la  poesie  comme  l'oraison,  sous  le 
seul  genre  de  la  prose,  pour  estre  plus  fidelle  tra- 
ductrice,  a  l'exemple  d 'autres  versions  authorises 
de  nostra  siecle ;  on  peut  dire,  que  i'ay  este*  sou- 
lagee  de  temps,  non  de  solicitude  aigue  :  la  moins 
eapineuse  et  scabreuse  circonstance  d'vne  telle  ver- 
sion estant  de  la  representer  en  vers.  Ie  le  dis,  parce 
que  cette  maaae,  ou  plutost  nuee  et  moisaon  d'  au- 
theurs latins,  est  la  cream e  et  la  fieur  choisie  a  des- 
sein,  comme  on  void,  de  l'ouurage  des  plus  excel  lens 
eacriuains,  et  plus  elegans  et  riches  de  langage 
comme  d'inuention  :  adjoutona,  figures  et  succincts. 
Or  d'exprimer  la  conception  d'vn  grand  ouurier, 
estoffee  de  telles  qualitez  d 'elocution,  et  l'exprimer 
en  vne  langue  inferieure  auec  quelque  grace,  vigueur 
et  brifuet£,  qui  d'vn  pertinent  traducteur,  ce  n'eat 
pas  leger  effort.  Mais  combien  plus  est-ce,  d 'ex- 
primer  pres  de  douze  cens  passages  de  ce  qualibre, 
amplea,  mediocres  ou  petits  ?  Or  nonobstant  ma 
prose  generale,  ie  n'ay  pas  laisse*  de  rendre  en  vn 
ou  deux  vers,  les  brefues  sentences,  ou  autrts  'raicta 
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d'ealite,  i'entends  ceux  des  poetes:  taot  pour  n'estre 
astrainte  par  aucune  religion,  a  renoncer  ce  priuilege 
de  passer  de  la  prose  aux  vera,  que  parce  qu'ilssont 
plus  faciles  a  retenir  qu'elle.  Et  si  la  rithme  de 
telles  sentences  est  par  fois  diuerse,  n' import©  a 
l'oreille,  puis  qu'elle  ne  passe  point  le  n ombre  de 
deux.  Pay  tourne*  d'autre  part  en  vers,  quelques 
passages  d'estendue,  vn  autre  a  l'entree  du  liure, 
d'autres  au  chap.  Sur  des  Ten  de  Virgile :  tant 
par  esbat,  que  pour  piquer  si  ie  puis  quelqu'm  par 
exemple  a  faire  le  mesme  du  reste.  Pay  traduit  les 
Grecs  aussi,  sauf  deux  ou  trois  que  l'autheur  a  tra- 
duits  luy-mesme,  les  inserent  en  son  texte.  Ny  ne 
present©  point  d'excuse  d'auoir  laisse'  dorroir  les 
libertine,  sous  le  voile  de  leur  langue  estrangere,  ou 
d'auoir  tors  le  nex  a  quelque  mot  fripon  de  l'vn 
d'entr'eux  :  si  ce  mot  a  este*  le  seul  qui  me  pust 
empescher  d'en  faire  present  au  lecteur.  Aussi  peu 
m'excuseray-ie,  d'auoir  au  besoin  vse*  de  locutions 
vn  peu  hardies  pour  la  prose :  y  estant  forcee  par 
la  nature  de  vers  qu'elle  exposoit.  Au  surplus,  en 
deux  ou  trois  lieux  seulement ;  ie  me  suis  donne" 
liberte  d'vn  mot  de  paraphrase :  iugeant  la  lumiere 
necessaire  en  ce*t  endroit,  pour  leuer  au  foible  lec- 
teur l'occaflion  de  supposer  vne  pathologic.  Com  me 
aux  lieux,  (qui  sont  courts  de  nombre  pourtant)  ou 
ie  l'ay  iuge*  plus  en  train  d'ignorer  et  de  chercher, 
que  de  supposer ;  ie  me  suis  restrainte  dans  les  loix 
d'Tne  austere  traductrice.  I'adjouteray  sur  le  latin 
des  Essais ;  que  si  par  fois  on  trouue  quelque  dis- 
sonance entre  le  texte  original' re  et  luy,  comme  de 
temps,  person nes,  et  autres  legeres  circonstances  ;  on 
le  doit  attribuer  non  a  l'inaduertance,  mais  au  d es- 
se in  et  management  de  l'autheur,  qui  par  ce  tour 
de  souplesse  se  Test  approprie* :  comme  il  s'est  ap- 
propril  certains  passages,  a  sens  tout  diuers,  et  par 
fois  opposite  de  leur  intention  natale,  par  vne  excel- 
lente  application.  C'a  este"  certes  rne  de  mes  peine*, 
me  trouuant  sur  quelque  passage  con  tourne*  ou  fre- 
late\  de  1'exprimer  en  telle  sorte,  qu'il  quadrast  sort- 
ablement  s'il  estoit  possible,  a  la  composition  origi- 
nate et  a  1'application.  Enfina  s'il  se  trouue  quelque 
f.iute  en  mon  ouurage,  i'espere  qu'elle  sera  faute, 
non  de  circonspection,  mais  bien  de  connoistre  les 
menus  suffrages  du  Donat,  ausquels  ie  suis  peu  ver- 
sed, pour  auoir  appris  cette  langue  plustost,  afin  de 
gouster  son  genie  et  celuy  de  ses  grands  autheurs, 
que  sa  gram m aire :  ainsi  i'espere  qu'vn  Lecteur 
habile  homme,  prendra  la  peine  de  m'aduertir  plu- 
tost  que  de  me  qaereller. 

Excuse,  Lecteur,  les  fautes  d'impression  qui  nous 
peuuent  estre  eschapees :  ceux  qui  scauent  ce  que 
e'est  d'imprimer,  te  diront,  qu'il  est  si  difficile  de 
s'empescher  de  broncher  a  ce  pas,  que  le  meilleur 
ouurage  de  la  presse  n'est  autre  chose  que  le  moins 
defaillant  de  cette  part,  comme  est  certes  cettuy-cy : 
duquel  apres  tout,  nous  auons  pris  la  peine  de  cor- 
riger  la  pluspart  des  erreurs  auec  la  plume,  et  re- 
cueillir  en  vn  Errata  bien  exact  le  reste  de  celles 

3ui  peuuent  importer.  Au  contraire  pourtant  du 
essein  asaez  ordinaire,  de  ceux  qui  font  imprimer 
pour  autruy,  lesquels  fuyent  d'en  appliquer  aux 
liures :  dautant  qu'ils  ayment  mieux  que  la  repu- 
tation de  la  suffisance  d'vn  autheur  demeure  fort 
bleasee,  que  si  celle  de  leur  vigilance  l'estoit  vn  peu. 
Passe  legerement  les  moindros  fautes  :  comme  par 
fois  quelques  ponctuations,  soit  au  Francois  ou  au 
Latin,  et  par  fois  encores  quelque  manque  d'ortho- 
graphe,  vn  affaire,  pour  vn  a  faire,  conte  pour  comte, 
eaeur  pour  choeur,  et  let  mauquemens  de  pareil  air 


ou  de  la  faqon  d'orthographier  du  temps  que  le  Liure 
fut  premierement  impriml.  Si  ton  esprit  est  digne 
de  sa  lecture,  tu  les  scauras  bien  I'habiller :  et  ie 
pense  que  tu  croiras  bien  qu 'aussi  eussions-nous  fait, 
si  nous  les  eussions  apperceues  auant  qu'elles  escha- 
passent.  Or  de  peur  qu'il  n'en  reste  quelqu'vne, 
apres  ma  recherche  precedente ;  ie  te  promets  de  la 
repeter  encores,  et  d'en  mettre  apres  vn  Exemplaire 
en  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roy,  et  Tautre  en  celle  de 
Monseigneur  le  Garde  des  Sceaux,  corrigez  des  der- 
niers  traits  de  ma  plume :  afin  que  la  posterity  y 
puisse  auoir  recours  au  besoin.  I'ose  dire  que  la 
conoissance  toute  particuliere  que  i'ay  de  cet  ouu- 
rage, merite  que  la  mesme  posterity  s' oblige  de  mes 
soins,  et  s'y  fie.  Que  si  quelqu'vn  accusoit  tant  de 
menus  soins  comme  poinctilieux,  i'estime  au  con- 
traire, qu'ils  ne  le  peuuent  estre  assex,  sur  l'ouurage 
d'vn  esprit  de  si  haute  sagesse,  que  ses  fautes  pour- 
roient  seruir  d'exemple,  si  nous  permettions  qu'il  en 
eschapast  icy.  Pour  les  accents  du  Grec,  ie  n'y  en- 
tends  rien  :  et  cela  n'importe  guere  a  ce  liure,  qui 
n'en  couche  que  fort  peu :  ny  telle  ignorance  a  moy, 
si  i'en  suis  creue.  Quant  aux  cottes  des  autheurs 
en  marge,  on  ne  s'est  pas  tousiours  amuse  a  obseruer 
toutes  les  particules  de  la  syntaxe,  vn  de,  un  apud, 
&c,  tant  pour  estrecir  le  champ  des  fautes  au  com- 
positeurs, que  parce  que  chacun  entend  cea  choses 
a  demy  mot. 

Remercie  au  reste  de  cette  impression  les  Grands 
de  la  France,  desquels  ma  gratitude  a  tellement  fait 
sonner  le  nom  par  tout,  qu'il  n'est  pas  besoin  de  le 
repetir  icy :  car  sans  leurs  dons,  mon  zele  de  te 
rend  re  ce  digne  seruice  en  mourant,  restoit  inutile. 
Les  libraires  et  imprimeurs,  que  ie  sollicite  il  y  a 
sept  ou  huict  ans  par  tout  de  1'entreprendre  eux- 
mesmes,  comme  on  scait,  estoient  sourds  quand  ie 
leur  proposois  mes  precautions,  quoy  qu'elles  ne 
consistassent  seulement  qu'a  les  obliger  d'apporter 
a  leur  ouurage  vne  iuste  correction.  Deux  raisons 
causoient  ce  refus :  la  premiere,  e'est,  qu'ils  veulent 
communement  tout  prendre,  et  ne  rien  mettre :  la 
seconde  que  ce  liure  est  en  verite*  d'vne  correction 
tres-particulierement  difficile  *,  dont  la  brefuete  du 
langage,  et  son  bastiment  aussi  nouueau,  qa'admi- 
rable,  sont  causes ;  en  sorte  qu'vn  compositeur  et 
vn  correcteur  ordinaire,  y  perdent  leur  ourse. 
Outre  qu'il  arriue  souuent,  que  ces  libraires  et 
imprimeurs  n'y  mettent  point  de  correcteur  du 
tout,  s'ils  n'y  employ ent  par  forme  lea  premiers 
ignorans,  qu'ils  trouuent  a  bon  march^.  En  effet 
la  seule  correction  de  cette  impression  m'a  autant 
couste*,  qu'vne  de  leurs  impressions  entiere  leur 
couste,  sans  compter  ma  propre  peine  et  mon  soin  ; 
et  si  ie  tiens  en  cela  ma  defense  pour  bien  em- 
ployee :  Scache  done,  Lecteur  amoreux  de  ce  diuin 
ouurage,  que  les  seules  impressions  de  l'Angelier, 
depuis  la  mort  de  l'autheur,  t'en  peuuent  mettre 
en  possession  ;  notamment  celle  in  folio,  dont  ie  vis 
toutes  les  espreuues ;  et  celle-cy  sa  soeur  germaine. 
Si  tu  prends  soin  de  confronter  toutes  les  autres,  en 
quelques  lieux  et  volumes  qu'elles  se  soient  faites, 
ou  se  fassent  a  l'aduenir,  par  la  seule  entreprise  des 
mesmes  imprimeurs  ou  libraires,  contre  ces  deux  ; 
tu  pourras  connoistre  si  ie  dis  vray ;  et  en  conceuras 
autant  d'horreur  que  moy,  si  la  fortune  ne  fait  vn 
miracle  pour  les  suiuantes,  qu'elles  n'a  iamais  fait 
pour  les  precedentes.  I'acheuois  cecy  a  Paris  en 
Iuin  mil  six  cens  trente  cinq. 

Prxpacx  to  the  Edition  op  rum  EatAYs,  1636. 
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II. 
PASQUIER. 

Voitr  desirez  scaroir  de  moi  quel  jugeroent  je  fays 
des  Essais  da  feu  Seigneur  de  Montaigne,  amy  com- 
man  de  nous  deux  quand  il  vivoit.  Je  le  vous  diray 
en  un  mot.     Rien  ne  me  desplaist  en  iceux,  encore 
que  tout  ne  m'jr  plaise\     II  £toit  personnage  hardy, 
qui  ee  crojoit  et  com  me  tel  se  laissoit  ajraement  em- 
porter  a  la  beaute  de  son  esprit.     Tellement  que 
par  sea  escrits  il  prenoit  plaisir  de  desplaire  plaisam- 
merit.     De  la  vient  que  rous  trourerez  en  luy  plu- 
sieurs  chapitre*,  dont  le  chef  ne  se  rapporte*  aucune- 
ment  a  tout  le  demeurant  du  corps,  fore  aux  pieds ; 
je  reus  dire  an  dix  ou  douze  lignes  dernieres  du 
chap  it  re,  ou  en  peu  de  paroles,  Ten  un  autre  en- 
droit ;  et  neantmoins  le  chapitre  sera  quelquefois 
de  douze  feuillets  et  plus.      Tels  trouveres-Tous 
ceux   dont  lea  titres  sont :  l'histoire  de  Spurina ; 
des   Coches;  de  la  Vanite;  de  la  Physiognomies 
de  la  Resemblance  des  enfans  a  leurs  Peres ;  des 
Bojrteux  ;  et  surtout,  celui  des  Vers  de  Virgile,  qu'il 
pouvoit  a  meilleur  compte  intituler,  Cocq  a  Vasne  ; 
pour  s'etre  donne*  pleine  liberty  de  santer  d'un  pro- 
poa  a  autre,  ainsi  que  le  Tent  de  son  esprit  donnoit 
le  toI  a  son  plume.     Tout  de  ceste  mesme  facon 
s*eat  il  dispense  plusieurs  fois  d'user  de  mots  inac- 
coustumez,  ausquets,  si  je  ne  m 'abuse,  malaisement 
vaillera-ii  rogue ;  gendarmer  pour  braver ;  dbrier 
pour  metlre  a  Vabry  ;  silence  parlier  ;  reduit  en  en- 
/antdlage%  pour  ce  que  nous  disons,  au  rang  tTen- 
Jance ;  asture,  pour  a  cette  heure ;    et  autres  de 
mesme  trempe  :  pour  le  moins,  ne  Toy  je  point  que 
juaques  a  huy  ils  soient  tombez  en  commun  usage  ; 
et  surtout,  je  n'ay  sceu  jamais  entendre  ce  qu'il 
vouJoit  dire  par  ce  mot  diversion,  sur  le  modelle 
duquel  toutefois  il  nous  a  senry  d'un   bien  long 
chapitre.     Mais  quoy  ?  je  tous  respond  ray  a  tout 
ce  que  dessus  pour  luy  (car  je  tcu.t,  estre  son  ad- 
▼ocat ;  et  m'asseure  que  s'il  vivoit,  je  ne  serois  par 
luy  desadvoucV     Prenez  de  luy  ce  qui  est  bon,  sans 
vous  attacher  a  aucune  courtizance ;  ne  jettez  point 
l'osil  sur  le  titre.  ains  sur  son  discours ;  il  tous  ap- 
porte  assez  de  matiere  pour  tous  contenter.     C'est 
en  quoy  il  s'est  touIu  de  propos  delibere  moquer  de 
nous,  et  paraventure  de  luy  mesme  par  une  liberty 
particuliere   que  estoit  n£e  avec  luy.     11  n'y  a 
chapitre  plus  long  que  celuy  qu'il  intitule,  VApo- 
logte  de  Raimond  Sebond,  n'y  auquel    il   se  doit 
donne  si  ample  carriere  •,  car  il  contient  80  feuillets. 
Sebond    estoit    a   nous  auparavant  incogneu ;   et 
>teantmoins  la  moindre  partie  est  de  cest  Espaignol, 
lout  le  demeurant  est  de  nostre  Montaigne ;  car 
mesmea,  comme  il  ne  s'oublie  jamais,  il  nous  a  fait 
expresee  mention  de  POrdre  de  St.  Michel,  dont  il 
*tt>it  eate  honore\     II  n'y  avoit  homme  moins  chi- 
quaneur  et  practicien  que  luy  ;  car  aussi  sa  profes- 
sion eatoit  toute  autre :  toutes  fois  en  son  chapitre 
•lea  noma,  il  a  par  une  forme  de  guet-apens,  pris 
plaisir  de  mire  commencer  trois  ou  quatre  clauses, 
par  ce  root  de,  IU-m,  reserve*  specialement  a  la  prac- 
tique.  Et  je  ne  trouve  rien  en  tout  cecy  de  mauvais, 
tinon  que  luy,  qui  sur  sa  prime- vere  avoit  fait  gloire 
de  nous  braver  par  ces  contre  pointes  et  piaffes ; 
toutefois  en  quel  que  endroit  de  son  troisiesme  livre, 
par  luy  compose  long  temps  apres  les  deux  pre- 
miers, il  s' en  Toulut  aucunement  excuser:  chose  que 
j'impute'  a  la  foiblesse  de  son  Age,  qui  emportoit  lors 
a  la  balance,  la  force  de  son  natural. 

Tout  ce  que  j*ay  ci-dessus  touche*  fut  par  luy  fn:t 


a  dessein,  ce  que  je  diray  maintenant  sera  autre. 
Nous  £tions  luy  et  moy  familiers  et  amis,  par  une 
mutuelle  rencontre  des  Lettres,  fusmes  ensemble- 
ment  en  la  ville  de  Blois,  lors  de  cette  fameuse 
Assemble  des  trois  Estats,  de  Tan  1588,  dont  la  fin 
produisit  tant  de  malheurs  a  la  France.     Et  comme 
nous  nous  promenions  dedans  la  cour  du  chasteau, 
il  m'advint  de  luy  dire,  qu'il  s'£toit  aucunement 
oublie*  de  n'aroir  communique  son  oeuvre  a  quelques 
siens  amis,  avant  que  de  publier;  d'autant  que  Ton 
y  recognoissoit  en  plusieurs  lieux,  je  ne  scay  quoy 
du    ramage  Gascon,  plus  ays^ment    que   Pol  lion 
n 'avoit  autrefois  faict  le  Padonan  de  Tite-Live; 
chose  dont  il  eust  peu  recevoir  ad  vis  par  un  sien 
amy.     Et  comme  il  ne  m'en  Toulust  croire,  je  le 
menay  en  ma  chambre  ou  j'arois  son  livre,  et  la  je 
luy  montray  plusieurs  manieres  de  parler  familieres 
non  aux  Francois,   ains  seulement  aux   Gascons, 
un  Patenostre,  un  debte,  un  couple,  un  rencontre, 
les  bestes  nous  /latent,  nous  requierent*  et  non  nous 
a  dies  ;  ces  outrages  sentent  a  Vhuile  etala  lamps, 
Et  sur  tout  je  luy  montray,  que  je  le  Toyois  par 
aller  le  mot  dejouir,  du  tout  a  l'usage  de  Gascoigne, 
et  non  de  nostre  langue  Francoise ;  **  n'y  la  santf 
que  je  jouy  jusques  a  present ;   la  lime  est  celle 
mesmes  que  vos  ayeuls  ontjouye*;  Vamitie  estjouye% 
— a  mesme  qu*eUe  est  desiree  ;  c'est  la  vraye  soli- 
tude, qui  se  peut  jouyr  au  milieu  des  vtlles%  et  des 
cours  des  sots,  mats  elle  se  peut  jouyr  plus  com- 
modement  a  part ;  je  recois  ma  santi  les  bras  ouvertsy 
et  aiguise  mon  gotist  a  la  jouyr.     Plusieurs  autres 
locutions  luy  representay-je,  non  seulement  sur  ce 
mot.  ains  sur  plusieurs  autres,  dont  je  me  suis  pro- 
pose' de  tous  faire  icy  l'inventoire,  et  estimoy  qu'a 
la  premiere  et  prochaine  impression,  que  I'on  ferait 
de  son  livre,  il    donneroit   ordre   de   les  corriger. 
Toutesfois  non  seulement  il  ne  le  fit ;  mais  comme 
ainsi  soit  qu'il  fust  prevenu  de  mort,  sa  Mile  par  al- 
liance, l'a  fait  l'imprimer,  tout  de  la  mesme  faqon 
qu'il  estoit,  et  nous  advertit  par  son  Epistre  Limi- 
naire,  que  la  Dame  de  Montaigne  le  luy  avoit  en- 
Toye*  tout  tel  que  son  mary  projettoit  de  le  remettre 
au  jour.  J'adjouteray  a  tout  cecy,  que  pendant  qu'il 
faict  contenance  de  se  desdaigner,  je  ne  leu  jamais  au- 
teur  qui  s'estimast  tant  que  luy ;  car  qui  auroit  raye 
tous  les  passages  qu'il  a  employe  a  parler  de  soy,  et 
de  sa  famille,  son  oeuvre  seroit  l'accourci  d'un  quart 
a  bonne  mesme,  specialement   en  son  troisiesme 
Livre,  qui  semble  estre  une  histoire  de  ses  mosurs  et 
actions ;  chose  que  j'attribue  aucunement  a  la  liberty 
de  sa  vieillesse,  quand  il  le  composa.  Vous  jugerez, 
par  tout  ce  que  je  tous  ay  ci  dessus  deduit,  que  le 
Sieur  Montaigne,  apres  sa  mort  a  un  ennemy  pro- 
fez  en  moy,  qui  nTestimay  pendant  sa  Tie,  bien 
heureux  d'estre  honore*  de  son  amitie\     J'a  a  Dieu 
ne  plaise,  j'aime,  respecte,  et  honore  sa  m^moire, 
autant  et  plus  que  nul  autre.     Et  quant  a  ses  Es- 
sais  (que  j'appelle  chefs  d'oeuvre)  je  n'ay  liTre  entre 
les  moins  que  j'aye  tant  caresse  que  celuy -la.     J'y 
trouve  tousjours  quelque  chose  a  me  contenter.  C'est 
un  autre  Seneque  en  nostre  langue.     A  toutes  ces 
manieres  de  parler  de  Gascoigne  et  autres  mots  inu- 
sitez,  que  je  ne  puis  faire  passer  a  la  monstre  j 'op- 
pose une  infinite  de  beaux  traits  Franqois  et  hardis, 
une  infinite  de  belles  pointes,  qui  ne  sont  propres 
qu'a  luy,  selon  l'abondance  de  son  sens ;  et  ne  me 
puis  encore  offenser,  quand  il  se  desbonde  a  parler 
de  luy,  cela  est  dit  d'un  tel  air,  que  j'y  prens  autant 
de  plaisir,  comme  s'il  parloit  d'un  autre.     Mais 
surtout  non  livre  est  un  vrai  seminaire  de  belles  et 
I  notables  sentences,  dont  les  unes  sont  de  son  estre; 


et  lea  autres  transplanted  si  heureusement,  et  d'une 
telle  naifvete*  dans  son  fonds,  qu'U  est  malaise*  de 
lea  juger  pour  autres  que  siennes.  —  Tout  son  livre 
n'eat  pas  proprement  un  parterre,  ordonne*  de  divers 
carreaux  et  borduree ;  ains  comme  une  prairie  diver- 
sified pesle-mesle  et  sans  art  de  plusieurs  fleurs. 
Vous  n*y  rencontrerez  que  sentences,  les  unes 
courtea,  les  autres  plus  longues;  mais  toutes  en 
general  pleines  et  moelle. — Lettre  I.  Lib.  xviii. 
A  Monsieur  Prlgk,  Maistrb  des  Comptks. 


III. 
JUSTUS-LIPSIUS. 

MlCHABLI  MoNTANO.      BtJRDIGALI. 

-  -  -Non  blandiamur  inter  nos.  Ego  te  talem  cen- 
seo,  qualem  publico  descripsi  uno  verbo  (he  had 
called  him  the  French  Tholes),  Inter  septem  illos 
te  referam,  aut,  si  quid  sapientius  illis  septem.  Nam 
externa  et  polita  ista  doctrinarum,  sermonis  et  lin- 
guarum  ad  fastum  et  fastidium  (audi  intimum  meum 
sensum)  sperno  ego  valde,  nisi  cum  prudentia  qua- 
dam  et  recti  judicii  norma  conjuncta  dirigantur  ad 
usum  vita.  Ea  duo  postrema  in  te  esse  vidi,  et  ilia 
non  deesse Epist.  Cent.  II.  41.  (May,  1588). 


MlCHAELI   MONTANO. 

—  cum  gaudio  me  litteras  tuas  accepiase,  et  legisse 
cum  voluptate.  Diu  est  cum  te  novi,  nee  novi,  a 
mente  et  acriptis,  non  a  corpore ;  et  admiratus  sum 
(nihil  hie  vanum)  rectitudinem  judicii  tui,  eo  magis 
fortasse  qudd  in  plerisque  simillimum  id  meo.  Nam 
fateor :  in  Europa  non  inveni,  qui  in  his  talibus 
sensu  mecum  magis  consentiret.  Utinam  plura  tibi 
scribere  mens,  aut  otium  !  Quamquam  istud  fortasse, 
non  ilia :  quia  aversum  te  ab  omni  gloria  video, 
etiam  vera.  Non  debebas,  et  habere  in  oculis  si 
non  sternitatem  temporum,  at  miseriam  hominum  ; 
qui  talibus  monitorum  auxiiiis  oranino  ducendi,  fui- 
ciendi. — Io.  16.,  Ep.  lv. 


Marlb  Gornacknri.    Cameracum. 

...  Homulli  aumua,  id  est  pan  optima  et  ccelestis 
in  terram  inclusa :  felicea,  qui  liberi  ab  ea  et  soluti. 
Tuus  pater  jam  est.  Nuncio  tibi,  si  nescis ;  renovo, 
si  jam  scis,  periisse ;  quid  dixi  ?  abiisse  a  nobis 
magnum  ilium  virum,  Montanum,  inquam,  nostrum, 
ad  alta  et  sethereoa  illos  montes.  Ita  scriptum  ad 
me  Burdegalia,  et  quia  litteras  tuas  veteres  esse 
video,  arbitror  te  quoque  sensum  jam  habere  hujus 
plaga.  Sed  quid  mali  factum  ?  rideat  ilie  nos,  si 
sciat  dolere ;  quem  opinor  in  ipsa  morte  hilarcm 
earn  suscepisse,  et  victorem  etiam  ejus,  cum  ab  ipsa 
vinceretur.  Ivit,  ibimus: Id.  Ep.  ad  Bel- 
gas,  1.  15. 


IV. 

DE  THOU. 

Ante  eum,  Michael  Montanus  Eques  haud  aexa- 
genario  major  vitae  ultimum  diem  clausit  xx.  Kal. 
Oct.  in  Montibus  Petrocoriorum,  a  quibus  nobili  fa- 
mil  io  nomen,  ita  dictus,  alim  in  Burdigalensi  se- 
natu  assessor  dignissimus  cum  Stephano  Boetiano,  , 
quem  et  vivum  indissolubili  amicitia  prosecutus  est, 


et  mortuum  summa  religione  coluit.  Vir  libertatis 
ingenue,  quam  Conatus  ejus,  sic  enim  immortalia 
sui  ingenii  monumenta  indigitavit,  ad  omnem  poa- 
teritatem  testabuntur :  ob  prudentiam  cum  eru- 
ditione  eximia  ac  animi  candore  conjunctam,  Thales 
Gallicua,  a  J  us  to  Lipsio  cognominatus  est.  Burdi- 
galac  Major,  qua*  dignitas  primaria  provincial  pro- 
ceribua,  atque  adeo  profectis  defertur,  dum  Venetiis 
eaaet,  electus ;  et  a  Jacobo  Matignone  Aquitaniie 
proeside  consiliis  de  rerum  aumm&  per  nos  motus 
adhibitur ;  mini,  dum  in  ea  provincia,  in  aula,  atque 
adeo  Lutetiae  postea  cum  ipso  versarer,  studiorum 
et  voluntatum  consenaione  conjunctissimus ;  cujus 
amicitiae  ac  virtuti  hoc  grati  animi  sui  testimonium 
me  debere  existimavi.  —  Historiarum,  Lib.  104. 
Ad.  an.  1592,  p.  264.  Edit.  Roveriante,  1530, 
folio.     Tom.  v. 


V. 

BALZAC. 

Nous  demeusrames  d'accord,  que  l'autheur 

qui  veut  imiter  Seneque,  commence  partout,  et 
finit  partout.  Son  discours  n'est  pas  un  corps  en- 
tier  :  e'est  un  corps  en  pieces ;  ce  sont  dee  membres 
couppez ;  et  quojque  les  parties  soient  prochea  les 
unes  des  autres,  el  les  ne  laissent  pas  d'eatre  separees. 
Non  seulement  il  n'y  a  point  de  nerfa  qui  lea 
joignent ;  il  n'j  a  pas  mesme  de  cordes,  ou  d'aiguil- 
lettes,  qui  lea  attachent  ensemble ;  tant  ceat  autheur 
est  ennemi  de  toutes  aortea  de  liaisons,  aoit  de  la 
nature,  aoit  de  Tart. 

Ma  pense*e  £toit  done,  et  je  suis  encore  de  mesme 
advia,  que  Montaigne  acait  bien  ce  qu'il  dit ;  mais. 
sans  violer  le  respect  que  luy  est  deu,  je  penae  auasi 
qu'il  ne  scait  pas  tousjours  ce  qu'il  va  dire.  S'il  a 
dessein  d'aller  en  un  lieu,  le  moindre  objet  que  luv 
pass6  devant  les  yeux,  le  fait  sortir  de  son  en  em  in. 
pour  courir  apres  ce  second  objet.  Mais  Pimport- 
ance  est,  qu'il  s'egare  plus  heureusement  qu'il  n'al 
loit  tout  droit.  Sea  digressions  sont  tres  agreables 
et  tres  instructives.  Quand  il  quitte  le  bon,  d' or- 
dinaire il  trouve  le  meilleur,  et  il  est  certain,  qu'il 
ne  change  gueres  de  matiere,  que  le  lecteur  ne 
gaigne  en  ce  changement.  II  faut  advouer  qu'en 
certain  endroit  il  portebien  hautlaraison  humaine; 
il  l'esleve  jusqu'ou  elle  peut  aller,  soit  dans  la  poli- 
tique, soit  dans  la  morale.  Pour  le  jugement  qu'il 
fait  des  livres  et  des  autheurs,  e'est  une  autre  chose. 
Assez  sou  vent  il  prend  la  fausse  monnoye  pour  la 
bonne,  et  le  bastard  pour  le  legitime.  11  haaarde 
les  choses  comme  il  les  pense  d'abord,  au  lieu  de 
les  examiner  aprca  lea  avoir  penaeea ;  au  lieu  de  ae 
desfier  de  aa  propre  cognoiasance,  et  de  a'en  rap- 
porter  a  son  Turnebe,  plustoat  que  de  a'en  croire 
soi-mesme. 

Aux  autres  lieux  de  son  livre,  je  suis  tout  a  fiut 
pour  sa  liberte\  Ce  qu'il  dit  de  aes  inclinations,  de 
tout  le  detail  de  aa  vie  privee,  est  tres  agreable.  Je 
suis  bien  aise  de  cognoistre  ceux  que  j'estime,  et, 
s'il  y  a  moyen,  de  les  cognoistre  tout  entiers,  et  dans 
la  purete*  de  leur  naturel.  Je  veux  les  voir,  a'il  est 
possible,  dans  leurs  plus  particulieres  et  leura  plus 
secretes  actions.  II  m'a  done  fait  grand  plaisir  de 
me  faire  son  histoire  domeatique.  —  Dissertation 
Critique,  19. 

—  Celui  de  qui  je  vous  parlois  hier,  vivo  it  sous 
le  regne  des  Valois,  et  de  plus  il  estoit  Gascon. 
Par  consequent,  il  ne  ae  peut  pas  que  son  langage 
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«  de»  Ticet  de  ion  si 
-,  quelle   k  fnitoil   i 


preaaions  courageutea ;  que  dam 
graces  et  de»  beautei  an-deaaus  d 
siecle. — Jtimrlalion  'lO, 


VI. 

PASCAL. 

Ln  i£  fauts  de  Montaigne  aont  grandi 
de  moU  ulet  et  deihonnftea.  Cell  De  rem  nen. 
Lee  aentimens  mi  ('homicide  roionuiire  et  Bur  la 
mort,  »at  horribles.  II  inspire  one  nonchalance 
du  aalut,  mil  eninte  et  Sana  repenlir.  Son  line 
n'ctsnl  point  fait  pour  porter  a  la  [>iet>-,  it  n'y  etoil 
pas  oblige  ;  mail  on  est  tonjoara  oblige  de  n'en  pat 
deloumer.  Quoiqu'on  puitae  dire,  pour  eicuser  sea 
sentiment  trap  litres  mr  plutieura  choaea,  on  ne 
scamroit  ercuser,en  nucune  sorte,  i 
pay  ens  Bur  la  mort ;  car  il  taut 
piete,  si  on  ne  veut  an  moira  i 
went  i  or  il  ne  pense  qu'a.  moi 
mollcmenl  partout  son  line. — /'<■ 


Le  sot  projet  que  Montaignt 
et  cela  non  paa  en  passant,  et  ■ 
comme  U  arrive  a  toot  le  mon 
par  sea  proprea  mailmen  et  par 


psreeque 
beaute"  d' 


la  de  le  peindre, 


i  see  proprea  muximet  et  par  un  clessein,  premier 
principal :  car  de  dire  dot  totlises  par  hasard  et 
i  foiblesse,  e'est  un  mal  ordinaire ;  mail  d'en 
—  a  dentin,  e'eat  ce  qui  n'eit  pus  lupportnble,  et 
dire  de  tellee  que  celles-la.* — lb.  ch. 29. 


Ce  q<>e  Montaigne  a  de  bon,  ne  (.cut  ftrc  acquis 
que  difficilement.  Ce  qu'il  a  de  mauinis,  j'entenda 
bon  lee  mceura,  etit  pu  i-tre  corrigc  en  un  moment, 
ai  on  1'eflt  averti  qu'il  faisait  trop  d'hiatoiret,  et 
qu'il  parloit  trop  de  aoi. — lb,  ch.  31. 


VII. 
EXPILLY. 
A  M.  di  Moni*ign». 
.  t  tu  a  admirable  en  Co  moale  langage, 
Maia  plna  en  cos  rations  qui  dorent  tea  etcrita. 
Capable!  d'enhnrdir  lea  plus  laches  eapritt, 
A  defier  du  tempt  1'inconstance  et  1'orage. 

~     quelle  antique  eachole  as-tu  si  bien  appria, 
De  letrroyable  mortle  glorieui  mespris. 
Que  tu  aoutiens  asna  peur  1'horreur  de  aon  ritage. 
Magnanime  Stoique,  en  cea  braves  Essaia, 

Fouler  deaaoui  les  pieds  ie  soin  quo  nous  devorc. 
La  t&clra  a  Btsaar  ckanirruut  a  boa  droit, 
MoJeTAlciNa  j"<r  fii,-iiv6m,  i;iiyr,/jn<i  evmme  art  dn 


VIII. 

MALLEBRANCHE. 

r  la  beaute",  la  rirncite,  et  I'etendue  de  I'ima- 
iou  qui  font  paaaer  poor  bel  esprit.  Le  commun 


brillant,  i 
lime  darantage  ce  qui  louche  lee  tent 
tereme  !a  raiaon.  Ainsi,  en  prenant 
inntion  pout  beaute  d'esprit,  Mon- 
taigne aioii  I'esprit  beau,  et  memo  eitraordiuaire. 
Sea  idcea  sont  fBusaee,  maia  belles ;  tea  expressions 
irrcgulierc*  ou  hardies,  mais  ogreables  ;  aea  discoura 

tout  ion  litre  un  contraste  d'original  qui  plait  ioH-  i 
niment :  tout  copiite  qu'il  est,  il  ne  sent  point  aon  ' 
copisle.  et  eon  imiuii  nation  forte  et  hardie,  donne 
toujourt  le  tour  d'original  bui  clioaes  qu'il  copie. 
II  a  enfin  ce  qu'il  eat  neeeisuirc  d'avoir  ponr  im- 
poaer;  et  -  -  -  ce  n'eat  point  en  conrainquant  la 
raiaon  qu'il  so  fait  admirer  de  tant  de  gena,  maia  en 
leur  toumant  I'esprit  a  aon  avnntage,  par  la  riracite 
toujour?  rictorieiite  de  san  imagination  dominante. 
— hechcrc-he  de  la  t'erilf,  boot  ii.T  pari  iii.,  ch.  6. 


LA  BRUYEKE. 


ttouttr  un  autcur  qui  penae  beoucoup ;  le  i 
Mallebranehe  petite  trop  lubtilement  pour  a'aco 
moder  de  pentees  qui  sont  naturellcs.— C'ararteret, 


t  me  represent*  un  hommo  qui,  aprct 
tne  ton  esprit  aur  toutes  lea  choses  d>~ 
r  juger  ce  qu'il  y  a  en  ellea  do  bicn  t 
l  asaei  de  lumierea  pour  en  reconnoitre 


t  le  ncant  de  la  grandeur 
t  -,  malt  comme  il  ne  con- 
je  quecelie.ci,  il  a  enncln 
res  rien  i  fuire  qli'a  tilchcr 


VOLTAIRE. 

MoHTAinriit,  aTant  Comeillp,  i-tnit  le  scul  li're  qui 
attirilt  1'altention  tin  petit  nomhrv  d'etranitert  que 
pouvaient  snioir  le  frnncnia  ;  mnii  le  itvlf  da  .Mon- 
taigne n'eat  ni  [mr  ni  enrn-ctf,  ni  pr«i".  ni  noble: 
il  est  encrgique  et  familier;  i!  eiprime  nnirement 
de  grandet  chose* ;  e'eat  cette  naircte  qui  plait ; 
on  aime  il  *oir  le  ciirai.-!.'  re  ile  I'nuU'iir  ;  on  se  plait 


lvtJu1; 


CRITICAL   OPINIONS. 


e  retrourer  dan*  ce  qu'il  dit  de  lui  -  ineme, 
a.  cojirener,  &  changer  de  diacoura  et  d'npininn  alec 
lui-  J 'en tends  soutent  regretter  le  langage  de  Mon- 
taigne, c'e*t  ion  imagination  qa'il  but  regretter: 
ellu  c"tnit  forte  et  herdie  ;  mail  aa  langue  etait  bien 
loin  da  l'etre. — Discours  a  r  Academic. 

.  Quelle  injiutice,  de  dire  qne  Montaigne  n'a 
nut  que  commenter  lea  ancient  1  II  lei  cite  a  pro- 
—  -  J— *  tb  lea  commentateun  ne  font  paa.  II 
messieurs  ne  penaent  point ;  il  appuie 
Kt  penreea  de  cellea  dee  grand*  hommee  de  I'antt- 
quite  ;  il  le*  juge  ;  II  le*  combat ;  il  converse  aiec 
Ctrl,  atec  aon  lecteur,  Btec  lui-mcme:  toujour* 
pleia  d'iiongitiation,  toujour!  peinlre,  et,  ce  que 
"'lime,  saehant  toujour*  douter.  Je  Toudrai*  bien 
iroir,  d'ailleure,  a'il  a  pria  che*  le*  ancieni  tout  ce 
u'il  dit  tur  no*  mode*,  tur  noa  usage*,  nir  le  Nou- 
ide  dec 
guem*  ci 

tilme  de*  deux  aectea  qui  deaolaieat  la  France  7- 
LeUrc  a  it.  Tristan. 

Montaigne,  cet  auteur  charmant, 
Tour-i-tour  profonde  et  fritole, 
Dana  ion  chatcnu  pairiblement, 
Loin  de  tout  frondeur  malevole, 
Doutait  de  taut  impunement. 
On  *e  moqunit  tree-librement 
Dei  bnrard*  fourree  de  1'ecole  ; 
Mail  quand  aon  elere  Charron, 
Plus  retain,  plus  mcthodique, 
De  eagctae  donna  lecon , 
II  fnt  pre*  de  penr,  dit-on, 
Par  la  bsine  iheologique. 

Spitre  tur  V Elicit. 


liinant  at  hainant  ce  qu'il  bait,  ce  qu'il  aims, 
Je  di*  ce  que  d'un  autre  il  dit  ai  bien  lui-meme  : 
CeM  lui,  c-etl  mot.     Naif,  d'un  tain  faate  ennemi, 
:i  suit  parler  an  sage,  et  causer  en  ami. 
rleureux  on  malheureux,  1.  la  Tille,  en  campagne, 
Que  ion  litre  charmant  toujour!  roui  accoropogue. 
De  I' Imagination,  chant.  Tl. 


XIV. 
DE  LA  HARPE. 

Hohtaiqhi  eUiit  aan*  doute  un  etpri 


XII. 

DIDEROT. 

L'iuNoKanCb  at  Vineiiriotite'  sont  deui  oreillera  fort 

dom ;  mail  pour  le*  trourer  tela,  il  but  nroir  U 

tela  auaai  bien  faite  que  Montaigne. — Pemia  Phi 

UttOphiquO. 


j'en  aarai  quitte  a  bon  marchl.  Ufa  long  terns 
qu'il*  ont  damnj  Descartes,  Montaigne,  Locke,  et 
Hajle,  et  j'etpcre  qu'ila  en  damnerant  bien  d'au- 
tres.  Je  leur  declare,  cependant,  qua  je  ne  mi 
pique  d'etre  ni  plus  bonnet*  homme,  ni  meilleur 
Chretien,  que  la  pluparl  de  cea  pliiloaophe*. — Ibid 


XIII. 
DELILLE. 


Hicim  du  fond*  d'autrui,  main  ricbe  par  aon  fonds, 
Montaigneleataut  tnua:  dan**e*brillanjchapitre*. 
Fiddle  i.  ion  caprice,  infidele  a  iei  titrea, 
II  liiam  errer,  aan*  art,  sa  plume  et  aon  eiprit. 
Bait  peu  ce  qu'il  tb  dire,  et  pcint  tout  ce  qu'il  dit. 
8*.  rai*on,  un  peu  libra  et  *ouient  negligee, 
N'attaque  point  le  vice  en  bataille  rangce  ; 
II  combat  en  courant,  aani  diiaimuler  rien  ; 
II  fait  untie  portrait  en  noua  faiaant  le  lien. 


igjreea  que  cellea  de 
aussi  ie  propoaa-t-il  un  objet  bien  plna  relcve  et 
plus  difficile  1  atteindre.  Ce  ne  tut  paa  1b  nit  ire 
de*  Tice*  et  de*  abu*  de  aon  temt,  attaqnee  deja 
de  toui  col**,  ce  fut  1'homme  tout  entier,  et  tal 
qu'il  eat  partout,  qu'il  Youlut  examiner  en  e'eumi- 
nant  lui-meme.  II  avail  loyage"  et  beaucoup  lu ; 
mai*  il  fondit  eon  erudition  dani  *a  philosophic. 
Apr£i  avoir  ecoute'  le*  anciena  et  le*  modern**,  il 
ae  demands  ce  qu'il  en  penaait;  1'entreticn  Alt 
assez  long,  et  il  y  etait  en  effet,  de  quoi  parler 
long-tern*.  Avouons  d'abord  lea  defaut* :  c'e*t 
par  la  qu'il  faut  commencer  atec  lea  gent  qu'on 
aime,  ann  de*  louer  en  luite  plus  a  aon  aiae.  8a 
diction  est  incorrect*,  meme  pour  le  temt,  quniqu'il 
ait  donne  s  la  langue  de*  expressions  et  dee  tour- 
nurea  qu'elle  a  gardees  comme  de  vieille*  richeaae* ; 
il  abuse  de  la  liberte'  de  con  terser,  et  perd  de  tub 
te  point  de  la  question  jtablie  ;  il  cite  de  memoirs, 
et  fait  de*  application!  fauiae*  ou  forceet  de  plus  d'un 
passage  ;  il  reaaerra  trap  lea  borne*  da  noa  concep- 
tion* sur  plmieur*  objet*  que.depuil  lui,  r  experience- 
et  la  reflexion  n'ont  paa  trourea  inaccessible*.  Tela 
son  t,  je  croia,  le*  reproche*  qu'on  peut  lui  faire  ; 
ill  sunt  effaces  par  le*  £  luges  qu'on  lui  doit.  Comme 
ecritain,  il  a  imprime'  a  la  langue  une  sorts  d'energie 
familiere  qu'elle  n'arait  pa*  arant  lui,  et  qui  no 
■'eat  point  usee,  par  ce  qu'elle  tient  a  telle  da* 
aentimen*  et  de*  pen*ee*,  et  qu'elle  ne  ■'eloigns 
pea,  comme  dans  Ronaard,  du  genie  da  notreidiome. 
Comma  philoaophe,  il  a  peint  1'homme  tal  qa'il 
eat,  sans  i'embellir  arec  cotnplniaanoa,  et  aana  le 
derigurer  arec  miaanthropie.  Sea  ecrits  ont  un 
caractere  de  bonne  foi  qui  leur  cat  particnlier:  ea 
n'est  paa  un  litre  qu'on  lit,  e'ett  une  conversation 
qu'on  ecoute.  II  persuade  d'autant  plus  qu'il  pa- 
rait  moina  enaeigner.  II  parte  aoutent  de  lui,  mai* 
de  maniere  a  rara  occuper  de  toub  ;  il  n'eet  ni 
tain,  ni  ennureui,  ni  hypocrite,  troi*  chow*  trea- 
dilficilea  &  Writer   quand  on  aa  met  •oi-mt-me  en 

ou  aon  caractera  eat  partout ;  etqu'elle  tbuled'ideea 
sur  ton*  le*  lujets !  Quel  tresor  de  bon  aan* ! 
Que  da  confidence*  oil  aon  biatoire  e*t  auaai  cello 
du  lecteur!  Heureux  qui  retroutara  la  lieniie 
propre  dans  ce  chapitra  nir  1'emitie,  qui  s  immor- 
tali*£  le  nom  de  1'ami  de  Montaigne!  B«*  Easai* 
sont  le  litre  de  tous  ceni  qui  liaent,  et  meme  de 
toua  oeux  qui  ne  liaent  pa*. — Court  da  Literature. 


M.  GENCE. 

L'influence  de  te*  ecrits.  de  w*  pen****,  da 

aon  ityle,  l'a  fait  juger,  dan*  ropim' 


r 


» 
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I 


plus  niionnable,  philosophe  sceptique,  dispose  a 
induire,  de   l'observation   des  vicissitudes    et   des 
variations  de  la  raison  bumaine  cbez  lui  meme  et 
lea    autres,    l'incertitude    de    nos    connaissances ; 
homme  natarellement  bon  et  sensible,  de  moeurs 
douceset  facile*;  gentilbomme  vain  a  la  fois  et 
simple,  parlant  de  soi  hnmblement  et  avec  estime ; 
citojen  honnete,  mod£re\  attache*  par  raison  com  me 
par  devoir  a  son  prince  et  a  la  religion   de  ses 
peres ;  ennemi  des  nouveautes  tendant  a  subver- 
tir  l'ordre  moral  et  civil ;   ecrivain  eloquemraent 
energique,  et  naif,  mais  offrant  parfois  une  liberte 
ou  une  familiarity  d'expression  qui  montre  Thomme 
presque  a  nu  dans  le  moraliste  aussi  bien  que  dans 
le  philosophe.     Mais  ses  apologistes  ou  ses  critiques, 
suivant  leur  esprit  et  leurs  opinions  particulieres, 
Pont  juge  cbacun   diversement,  en  s'attachant  a 
quelques  traits  exage'res  ou  isoles,  pour  le  louer  on 
le  blamer,  au  prejudice  de  Inexactitude  ou  meme 
de  la  bonne  foi.     Dans  ce  siecle  ou  Ton  se  pique 
de  philosophic  Naigeon,  editeur  et  annotateur  de 
Montaigne,  oublie  la  franchise  libre  de  l'ecrivain 
et  en  (ait  un  pur  dliste,  en  attribuant  a  des  con- 
siderations politique*  ce  que  l'auteur  dit  ouverte- 
ment  de  plus  favorable  au  Christianisme,  et   en 
lui  pretant  des  sentimens  contraires  dans  des  pas- 
sages Equivoques,  detournes  de  leur  veritable  sens, 
et  separes  de  ce  qui  les  entoure.     D*un  autre  cote\ 
l'auteur  du  Ckriatianiame  de  Montaigne,  en  reunis- 
sant  let  passages  relatife  a  la  religion,  ou  meme 
traduits  de  la  Theologie  de  Sebonde,  et  en  ex  hu- 
man t,  du  journal  du  gentilhomme-voyageur,  quel- 
ques actes  d'une  piete*  non  exempte  de  superstition, 
sans  considlrer  ses  ecarts,  la  liberty  de  ses  propoe, 
et   let  traits  de   vanite*  qui    accompagnaient  ces 
memet  actes,  en  a  fait  presque  un  chrltien  religieux 
et  devot.     Un  autre  ecrivain,  M.  Biot,  ne  se  rap- 
pelant  pat  let  derniers  momens  du  bon  gentilbomme 
qui,  loin  de  s'isoler  de  ses  proches,  s'est  entoure  de 
set  amis  voisins,  lui  refuse  la  sensibility  morale, 
et  le  reconnait  toutefois  capable  du  sentiment  de 
l'amitie\      Un  autre  orateur,  dans   Un  Diacoura 
couromvt  par  VInstitut,  lui  accorde,  avec  raison, 
it  croyance  en  Diet*  et  a  la  vertu;  mais  on  peut 
cToire  qu'il  entend  purement  ici  la  vertu  d'Epicure, 
lorsqu'il  met  de  parler  de  l'acte  dernier  de  sa  vie, 
qui  rattache  en  definitive  cette  vertu  a  la  foi  chre- 
tienne.     Dans  le  grand  siecle,  Pascal  applaudit  a 
Montaigne,  soumettant  la  raison  superbe  a  l'auto- 
ritc  de  la  foi ;  mais  en  reconnaissant  qu'il  professe 
la  religion  catholique,  il  l'oppose  a  Epictete,  en 
fait  un  Epicurien  dans  sa  conduite  comme  dans  set 
ecrita,  et  perd  trop  de  vue,  le  magistrat,  le  citojen, 
rhorame  de  bien.  Balxac  loue  Montaigne  que  Malle- 
branche  blame  au  contraire  d'avoir  peint  set  moeurs 
domettiques.    Mallebranche  voit  surtout  dans  1  ecri- 
vain la  hardiesse  de  l'esprit  et  de  l'imagination ; 
et  Balzac,  des  penseet  bazardeet  et  de  faux  juge- 
ment*.    La  Brujere  leur  r£pond  a  tous  deux,  en 
observant  que  Balxac  ne  pensait  pas  assez  pour 
gouter  on  auteur  qui  pense  beaucoup,  et  que  Malle- 
branche pensait  trop  subtilement    pour  s'accom- 
moder  de  penseet  si  naturel  les.     Et  certes,  celui 
que  Locke  et  J.  J.  Rousseau  ont  mis  a  contribu- 
tion daos  ce  qu'ils  ont  ecrit  de  plus  raison n able, 
sur  r Education  dee  En/ans,  n'est  pas  simplement 
un  auteur  doue"  d'esprit  et  d'imagination :  l'ecrivain 
qui  observe  et  analyse  si  bien  en  lui  1'homme  dont 
il  est  rbistorien,  ne  peut  etre  taxe*  de  donner  car- 
riere    a    ton    imagination,  parce  qu*en  peignant 
rbomme  moral,  il  anime,  cree,  et  6gure  ses  expres- 


sions, comme  Pa  fait,  le  celebre  peintre  de  portraits, 
La  Brujere.  De  m6me,  celui,  qui  a  si  bien 
connu  et  juge  les  anciens  qu'il  avait  tant  cultives, 
Lucrece  et  Virgile,  Sail  us  te  et  Tacite,  Plutarque  et 
Seneque,  Ciceron  et  Pline,  ne  sauroit  etre  traite*  de 
mauvais  juge,  pour  avoir  mis  le  5e  livre  de  l'En&de 
ou  il  etait  si  difficile  d'etre  poete,  au  dessus  des 
onze  autres  livres,  jugement  partage*  jusqu'a  un 
certain  point  par  Madame  Dacier  et  Jacques  De- 
lille ;  pour  avoir  aussi  juge*  plus  severement  qu'il 
ne  convenait,  a  un  censeur  gentilbomme,  la  philo- 
sophic de  Ciceron  et  de  Pline,  qu'il  qualifie  d  oaten- 
tatrice  et  de  parliere ;  pour  avoir  encore,  dans  son 
jugement  sur  les  poetes  franca  is,  cru  voir  (avec 
tout  son  siecle)  revivre  en  quelque  sorte  Lucain  et 
sa  verse  poetique,  dans  Ronsard,  avant  que  Mal- 
herbe  eut  degaaconnS  la  langue  et  qu'elle  eut 
commence  a  prendre  une  forme  regulierement 
polie,  quoique  peut- etre  aux  depens  de  son  energie. 
Dans  le  siecle  de  Montaigne,  en  fin,  De  Thou,  et 
sur  tout  Pasquier,  ses  contemporains,  qui  ont  vecu 
avec  lui  et  qui  ont  connu  1'homme,  le  citojen,  le 
philosophe,  paraissaient  l'avoir  mieux  apprecie  sous 
ces  divers  rapports,  et  le  sentiment  de  contempo- 
rains honnetea  et  instruits,  confirme*  par  la  poste- 
rity, doit  servir  a  fixer  l'opinion  sur  notre  philosophe, 
d'apres  les  faits  que  nous  fournit  l'icrivain. — 
Biographic  Universeile,  art.  Montaigne. 


XVI. 

GEORGE,  MARQUIS  OF  HALIFAX. 

The  Essajs  of  Michael  de  Montaigne  are  justlj 
ranked  amongst  miscellaneous  books :  for  thej  are 
on  various  subjects,  without  order  and  connection  ; 
and  the  verj  body  of  the  discourses  has  still  a 
greater  variety.  This  sort  of  confusion  does  not, 
however,  hinder  people  of  all  qualities  to  extol 
these  Essajs  above  all  the  books  that  ever  thej 
read,  and  thej  make  them  their  chief  study.  Thej 
think  that  other  miscellanies  of  ancient  and  modern 
books  are  nothing  but  an  unnecessarj  heap  of  quo- 
tations, whereas  we  find  in  this  authorities  to  the 
purpose,  intermixed  with  the  author's  own  thoughts; 
which,  being  bold  and  extraordinary,  are  very  effec- 
tual to  cure  men  of  their  weakness  and  vanity,  and 
induce  them  to  seek  virtue  and  felicity  bj  lawful 
means.  But,  because  every  body  is  not  of  this 
opinion,  we  must  take  notice  here  of  what  is  said 
against,  and  in  favour  of,  these  Essays,  to  know 
what  we  should  believe  of  them  ;  and  this  is  the 
more  necessary,  because  one  meets  with  frequent 
opportunities  to  talk  of  this  author,  his  book  being 
almost  in  the  hands  of  all  people. 

The  enemies  of  Montaigne  tell  us  that  his  book 
is  so  far  from  inspiring  his  readers  with  the  love  of 
virtue,  that,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  his  discourses 
being  stuffed  with  free  and  licentious  words,  thej 
teach  them  some  vices  of  which  thej  were  ignorant, 
or  else  are  the  occasion  that  thej  take  a  pleasure  in 
speaking  thereof,  and  at  last  induce  them  to  fall 
into  the  same.  That  his  discourses  upon  several 
effects  of  nature  are  rather  fit  to  divert  his  thoughts 
from  true  religion,  than  to  convince  them  of  the 
truth  of  it,  and  are  altogether  unbecoming  a  Chris- 
tian philosopher.  That  notwithstanding  his  pro- 
positions and  assertions  are  for  the  most  part  weak 
and  false,  jet  thej  are  verj  dangerous  for  several 
persons  who  either  want  learning,  or  have  too  great 
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a  bias  for  libertinism.  That  besides  an  indifferent 
knowledge  of  practical  moral*  and  history,  which 
Montaigne  had  acquired  in  reading  Seneca  and 
Plutarch,  having  conversed  with  few  other  books, 
as  he  owns  himself,  he  had  hardly  a  tincture  of 
other  sciences  and  arts,  even  not  of  the  theory  of 
moral  philosophy.  That  he  was  as  ignorant  in 
other  parts  of  philosophy,  as  physic,  metaphysic, 
and  logic ;  which  does  sufficiently  appear  by  his 
wrong  inferences  on  several  things.  That  he  under- 
stood very  little  what  we  call  humanity,  or  belles- 
lettrc&i  as  one  may  see  by  his  impolite  style,  and 
the  confusion  of  his  discourses,  which  show  him  a 
very  ill  grammarian,  and  a  bad  rhetorician  ;  and  as 
he  talks  positively  and  boldly,  as  the  most  learned 
men,  Scaliger  was  used  to  style  him  a  bold  Ignorant. 
These  angry  gentlemen  do  likewise  pretend  that 
what  is  most  admired  in  Montaigne  is  stolen  from 
some  ancient  authors,  and  that  if  those  quotations 
and  the  little  stories  he  tells  us  about  his  temper  and 
inclinations  were  taken  out  of  his  book,  the  rest 
would  be  very  little  or  nothing  at  all. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  most  material  objec- 
tions made  against  Montaigne ;  not  to  mention 
here  several  authors,  who  have  purposely  written 
against  his  opinions,  as  Mr.  De  Si  Hon,  in  his  book 
of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  wherein  he  confutes 
what  Montaigne  has  alleged  to  prove,  that  brutes 
are  capable  of  thinking.  Chanet,  in  his  Treatise  of 
the  Operations  of  the  Understanding,  quotes  Mon- 
taigne's Essays  as  a  work  wherein  judgment  had  no 
share,  because,  says  he,  every  judicious  man  loves 
order,  and  there  is  nothing  but  confusion  in  that 
whole  book. 

Having  thus  impartially  related  what  is  urged 
against  Montaigne,  we  proceed  now  to  mention 
what  is  said  in  his  vindication.  And  we  might 
here,  in  the  first  place,  make  use  of  the  long  preface 
Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  has  prefixed  to  the 
French  folio  edition  of  his  Essays,  1652,  wherein 
she  does  not  only  give  a  full  answer  to  all  the 
objections  made,  or  that  can  be  made,  against 
Montaigne,  but  also  talks  of  him  as  of  a  man  whose 
works  have  revived  truth  in  his  age,  and  which 
therefore  she  calls  the  quintessence  of  philosophy, 
the  hellebore  of  man's  folly,  the  setter  at  liberty  of 
the  understanding,  and  the  judicial  throne  of  rea- 
son. But  we  do  not  think  fit  to  insist  upon  her 
evidence,  for,  notwithstanding  the  solid  arguments 
her  opinion  is  grounded  upon,  she  may  be  suspected 
to  be  blindfolded  with  the  passionate  love  she  had 
for  her  excellent  father ;  and,  besides,  we  have  so 
many  great  men  to  produce  in  favour  of  Montaigne, 
that  we  may,  without  any  prejudice  to  his  cause, 
waive  the  evidence  of  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay. 
These  will  tell  you  that,  if  he  has  handled  any 
matters  with  an  uncommon  freedom,  this  is  an 
effect  of  his  generous  temper,  which  was  free  from 
any  base  compliance ;  and  as  to  his  love  for  virtue, 
and  his  religion,  they  appeal  to  his  very  book  itself, 
whereby  that  truth  will  appear,  if  the  passages 
alleged  to  prove  the  contrary  are  examined  without 
partiality,  and  not  by  themselves,  but  according  to 
the  connection  they  have  with  what  precedes  or 
follows. 

I  shall  add,  on  this  point,  that  notwith- 
standing several  of  his  discourses  do  contain  quite 
different  things  from  what  is  promised  in  the  titles, 
as  Pasquier  has  observed,  yet  it  does  not  always 
happen  so  ;  and  when  he  has  done  it,  methinks,  it 
is  rather  through  affectation  than  inadvertency,  to 


shew  that  he  did  not  intend  to  make  a  regular 
work.  This  does  likewise  appear  by  the  odd,  or 
rather  fantastical,  connection  of  his  discourses, 
wherein  from  one  matter  he  makes  long  digressions 
upon  several  others.  No  doubt  but  he  thought  that 
one  might  take  the  same  liberty  in  his  meditations 
as  is  assumed  in  common  conversations,  in  which, 
though  there  be  but  two  or  three  interlocutors,  it  is 
observed  that  there  is  such  a  variety  in  their  dis- 
courses that,  if  they  were  set  down  in  writing,  it 
would  appear  that  by  digressions  they  are  run  away 
from  their  first  subject,  and  that  the  last  part  of 
their  conversation  is  very  little  answerable  to  the 
first  This  I  verily  believe  was  his  true  intention, 
that  he  might  present  the  world  with  a  free  and 
original  work ;  for  neither  Chanet  nor  any  other  of 
his  adversaries  will  be  able  to  convince  the  world 
that  this  proceeded  from  want  of  judgment  in  a 
man  of  such  parts  as  they  are  obliged  to  own  in 
Montaigne. 

He  designed,  also,  sometimes  to  conceal  his  de- 
sign in  his  titles  ;  as  for  instance,  in  his  third  book, 
when  having  spent  almost  a  whole  chapter  against 
physicians,  it  is  most  likely  that  his  intention  was 
to  conceal  it  by  entitling  the  same,  Of  the  Resem- 
blance of  Children  to  their  Partnts.  For  this  gives 
him  an  opportunity  to  tell  us  that  he  was  afflicted 
with  the  gravel  as  his  father  was,  and  to  discourse 
of  the  cure  of  several  distempers,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  uncertainty  of  physic,  or  rather  of  the 
ignorance  of  physicians ;  whence  I  conclude  that, 
in  this  whole  chapter  and  several  others,  there  is 
rather  a  refined  art  than  ignorance.  It  has  also 
been  objected  against  him  that  he  talks  of  nobody 
else  in  his  writings,  as  if  he  intended  to  propose 
himself  as  a  necessary  pattern  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, though  what  he  says  of  himself  is  for  the  moat 
part  odd  and  fantastical.  To  this  I  answer,  that 
any  man  may  be  an  example  to  others,  either  for 
doing  good  or  eschewing  evil ;  and  that  Montaigne 
does  not  pretend  that  what  he  says  of  himself 
should  be  taken  for  any  other  thing  than  what 
really  it  is,  having  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  all 
human  frailties,  and  of  his  own  in  particular. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Montaigne  should 
be  blamed  for  quoting  ancient  authors,  when  his 
quotations  are  made  a  propos,  that  is,  for  confirm- 
ing or  illustrating  what  he  says,  seeing  Plutarch, 
and  several  other  excellent  authors,  have  taken  the 
same  liberty  ;  and  if  it  be  objected  that  the  quota- 
tions in  Plutarch  are  taken  from  Greek  authors, 
and  consequently  are  in  the  same  language  as  his, 
whereas  Montaigne  has  stuffed  his  French  book 
with  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  verses ;  I  answer 
that  this  is  trifling,  for  if  Montaigne  found  nothing 
in  his  own  language  worthy  of  being  cited,  or  else 
if  he  thought  that  ancient  or  foreign  writers  had 
better  treated  the  matter  he  speaks  of,  pray  by  what 
law  is  he  forbidden  to  make  use  of  their  authority  t 
1  own  that,  in  some  places,  he  has  translated  some 
passages  of  ancient  authors  into  French,  and  has  so 
dexterously  incorporated  them  into  his  work  that 
he  has  in  some  manner  made  them  his  own ;  but 
where  is. the  great  crime  in  this,  especially  seeing  he 
has  a  world  of  thoughts  of  his  own,  which  are  more 
sublime  and  excellent  than  what  he  has  alleged 
from  others? 

Balzac,  in  his  19th  Bntr£tien,  reflects  upon  hit 
language,  though  at  the  same  time  he  excuses  it. 
"  He  lived  (says  he)  in  the  reign  of  the  family  of 
Valois,  and  was  a  Gascon  by  birth,  and  therefore 


.  ia  Impossible  but  hi*  language  must  have  some- 
thing of  the  vice  common  to  hii  age  nnii  country. 
However,  we  must  own  that  hit  soul  in  eloquent, 
'    and  that  he  expressed  hi*  tliou«lit«  in   bold  mascu- 
line  expression*,  and  that  hi*  ttyle  hnd  tome  beau- 
tics  above  nhat  we  could  hare  expected  from  hit 
;    aire,      I'll  *ay  no  more  on  thit  head  ;  and  I  know 
that  It  would  be  a  tort  of  a  miracle  that  a  person 
|    could    politely   tpeak    French    in    the  Barbnry   of 
(Jucrcy  and  Pengord.     Should  a  man,  beset  with 
|    bad    example*,   and   deprived   of  good   one*,  have 
courage    and    Krenglh    10    defend    himself   alone 
■gamut  a  whole  nation,  against  hit  own  wife,  rela- 
tion*, and  friend*,  who  are  at  many  enemies  to  the 
purity  of  the  French  tongue  ?     The  court  was  like. 
•  ut  u  corrupted  a*  the  country,  so  that  itwat  then 
lawful  IS  fail,  there  being  then  no  settled  rule*  for 
r  language;  and   those   fault*,  which    are  more. 
:',    ;he   laws   themKlve*.  are   doubtless 
innocent.      I  conclude,"  say*  he,  in  another  place, 
"  thai  I  hate  a  great  feneration  far  him,  and  that 
in   my  opinion  he  i*  comparable  to  those  ancient* 
whom  we  call  -Uaatnio*  tngerua.  Arte  nttUs,  ic," 

Wh.it  lialiac  lays,  in  relation  to  the  court  of 
France  in  'lie  day*  of  Montaigne,  is  true  enough, 
and  very  much  to  the  purpose ;  hut  observe  here 
the  vanity  and  malice  of  llj.it  hyperergic,  who  mutt 
'  '  gne's  country ;  at  if  it  were 
j  body  born  in  Parigorri  or 
Qoercy  should  writ*  French  a*  politely  as  he  who 
m*  turn  within  a  day's  journey  from  Montaigne, 
fcn»w  Balaac  hn*  writicn  more  politely  (ban 
louU.igne,  and  that  the  French  tongue  it  much 
tdebted  to  him  ;  hut  he,  whose  excellence  waa 
hirfly  in  the  connection  of  word*,  must  not  for  all 
tr.tt  pretend  to  Kt  up  for  a  judge  of  the  thoughts  of 
Montaigne,  «■  li«  nulily  ventured  upon  in  his  18th 
aad  I  .it'll  Kntrftiei*. 

Tia  true,  Montaigne  ha*  Brae  prorincinl  exprcs- 
.*s  but  they  are  few  in  number;  and  it  i*  to  be 

d  words  of  hit,  which  were  at 

t,  have  been  since  adopted  by 
i  being  the  privilege  of  great 
da.  The  French  word 
aw/catf  (wierry )  ba*  not  been  alway*  in  use,  thouuh 
a  ;.  saw  in  the  moutht  of  nil  the  learned  and  polite 
aanpia,  and  Montaigne  was  the  first  author  that  I 
know  of  who  made  u»e  of  it ;  and  so  they  are 
..'.'icni  to  him  for  thia  word,  which  does  not  only 
LsRifr  a  merry  man,  but  likewise  expresses  the 
wv  cActa  of  mirth   in  hit  face,  and  chiefly  upon 

TVow*  who  tell  us  thai  Seatiger  was  used  to  call 
km  a  liold  Ignorant,  do  certainly  a  greater  injury 
L-.  ikatUfsM  ihiiu  la  KofltaigMi  b>  tba  reputation 
«f  th.t  great  man  will  never  to  far  bias  mankind 
a*  ba  taa'te  them  Matt*  that  the  author  of  a  book. 
■■annual  there  i«  so  much  learning,  should  be  an 
•jfwraat  f*Il"W.  Sealiger  waa  a  better  judge,  and 
*j*Uia  "  ne4  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  his  works, 
1 1  hank  woo  may  venture  lo  any  that  this  calumny 
•at  cnalnied  by  tome  of  hi*  envious  enemies, 
who,  hails*  not  atrengih  enough  to  encounter  him, 
MsW  iua  of  Ihn  artifice  to  run  down  hi*  merit 
•rifji  thai  g^est  hint 

MifMrur  d«  I'Imbc,  a  great  admire]  of  Mnn- 
•cted  hi*  chapter  of  ili^  Poauryo/  Word* 
n  French  j  hut,  u  he  owns  it  him-elf,  it 


•a  a*  son  Mor 


ater  strength  tlisn  the 
of  the  modern  French  language ; 


anil,  besides,  Montaigne's  discourse   is  every  where 

always  admit  that  smooth  but  empty  way  of  writing 
so  much  in  vogue  in  France. 

I  do  not,  however,  design  tn  defend  Montaigne  in 
everything;  far  from  it,  I  blame  his  freedom  in 
many  plucioj.  and  I  cannot  abide  tlint,  after  having 
discoursed  of  the  exemplary  life  of  a  holy  man,  he 
should  immediately  talk  us  he  does  of  cuckuldom 
and  privy-parts,  and  other  things  of  thia  nature, 
which,  though  perhaps  tolerable  in  another  place, 
cannot  be  Buffered  in  this;  and  1  wish  he  had  left 
nut  these  thing*,  that  ladies  might  not  he  put  to  the 
bluah,  when  his  Essays  are  IV.un.l  in  Utah  Bhrarita, 
and  that  they  mipht  improve  themselves  by  reading 
thia  excellent  book,  without  putting  their  modesty 
to  any  torment,  ns  they  must  need*  do  when  they 

Aa  for  the  rest,  there  is  hardly  any  human  book 
extant  ao  lit  aa  thia  to  teach  men  what  they  are, 
and  lead  them  insensibly  to  o  reasonable  obierra. 
tion  of  the  most  secret  spring*  of  their  action*;  and 
therefore  it  ought  lo  be  the  mammtc  of  all  gentle- 
men, his  uncommon  way  of  teaching  winning  peo. 
pie  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  as  much  ns  other  books 
fright  them  away  from  it,  by  the  dogmatical  and 
imperious  way  which  they  assume. 

Thus  we  have  answered  all  the  material  ohjec- 
tions  made  against  Montaigne ;  for  1  think  the 
other  trifles  which  are  objected  against  him  do  not 
deserve  to  be  taken  notice  of.  and  1  wonder  that 
the  author  of  the  Search  after  Truth  should  spend 

character,      He    tells   ns,  after    Balzac   and   tome 


other 


■ 


suitable  to  an  nuihor  and  philosopher  ;  that  it  waa 
ridiculous  and  useless  to  keep  a  page,  having  hardly 


for  gentlemen  of  noble  extraction  to  keep  a  page, 
to  ihew  their  quality,  though  their  estate  could 
hardly  afford  them  to  keep  a  foot  mint,  and  that  the 


twenty  thousnn 

now-a-days. 

It  was  likewise  very 

■ity    of    oui 

famous 

•ruth  to  rait 

i  Mi'iiilaimu 

been  uk 

in  the 

Bordeaux,  fo 

exercised  that 

oble   employ 

ni.-nt   but   fu 

a  short 

time,  in  hit  voulh  lie  hnd  no  occasion  to  mention  it. 
and  who  shall  believe  that  he  has  concealed  it  out 
of  vanity,  he  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Mnllebn.ne.he 
himself.  tolki  of  hi*  imperfections  and  ticea  with 
too  ureat  a  freedom  ?  It  is  likewise  very  ungene- 
rou*  and  un  gentleman  like  to  take  notice  that  he 
did  not  very  well  succeed  in  his  mayoralty  of  Bor- 
deaux :  the  times  he  lived  in  were  very  troublesome, 
and  supposing  he  committed  some  error,  which  they 
s.ij-  wilboat  any  proof,  what  it  that  to  the  merit  of 
his  hook  ?  Balzac  introduces  n  ci.nili  iiniii  -|n-nking 
'    "'er  of  Montaigne :    "  You   may 


'    -,,,li 


nutisi.r 


'ho  governed 

nil  the  world  wat  not,  at  least,  equal  to  a  penon 
who  did  not  know  how  to  govern  Bordeaux."  Thit 
may  very  well  pass  for  a  je*t ;  but  is  it  a  rational 
way  of  confuting  an  author,  to  have  recourse  to 
Miami    reflection*.  0 


.    ,  — lity  ?     Thia  is  u  meu 
innot   fancy  Bullae  could  be  guilty  uf  it. 


^ 
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and  I  wholly  impute  it  to  those  who  have  pub- 
lished, after  his  death,  some  loose  discourses  on 
several  subjects,  which  they  have  entitled  his 
EntrHiens. 

Notwithstanding  these  objections,  Montaigne 
always  had,  and  is  like  to  have,  admirers,  as  long 
as  sense  and  reason  have  any  credit  in  the  world. 
Justus  Lipsus  calls  him  the  French  Thales,  and 
Mezeray  the  Christian  Seneca,  and  the  incompara- 
ble Thuanus  made  an  eulogy  of  him,  whose  testi- 
mony is  sufficient  to  justify  the  memory  of  our 
author,  for  nobody  will  believe  that  a  man  of  that 
integrity  would  have  been  so  great  a  friend  with  so 
vicious  a  man  as  Mallebranche  has  represented 
Montaigne. —  Vindication  of  Montaigne's  Essays. 
Prefixed  to  Cotton's  translation. 


XVII. 

DUGALD  STEWART. 

At  the  head  of  the  French  writers  who  contributed, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  turn 
the  thoughts  of  their  countrymen  to  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  Montaigne 
may,  I  apprehend,  be  justly  placed.  Properly 
speaking,  he  belongs  to  a  period  somewhat  earlier ; 
but  his  tone  of  thinking  and  of  writing  classes  him 
much  more  naturally  with  his  successors,  than  with 
any  French  author  who  had  appeared  before  him. 

In  assigning  to  Montaigne  so  distinguished  a  rank 
in  the  history  of  modern  philosophy,  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  I  leave  entirely  out  of  the  account  what 
constitutes  (and  justly  constitutes)  to  the  generality 
of  readers  the  principal  charm  of  his  Essays,  the 
good-nature,  humanity,  and  unaffected  sensibility, 
which  so  irresistibly  attach  us  to  his  character, — 
lending,  it  must  be  owned,  but  too  often  a  fascina- 
tion to  his  talk,  when  he  cannot  be  recommended 
as  the  safest  companion.  Nor  do  I  lay  much  stress 
upon  the  inviting  frankness  and  vivacity  with  which 
he  unbosoms  himself  about  all  his  domestic  habits 
and  concerns ;  and  which  render  his  book  so  ex- 
pressive a  portrait,  not  only  of  the  author,  but  of 
the  Gascon  country  gentlemen,  two  hundred  years 
ago.  I  have  in  view  chiefly  the  minuteness  and 
good  faith  of  his  details  concerning  his  own  per- 
sonal qualities,  both  intellectual  and  moral.  The 
only  study  which  seems  ever  to  have  engaged  his 
attention  was  that  of  man;  and  for  this  he  was 
singularly  fitted,  by  a  rare  combination  of  that 
talent  for  observation  which  belongs  to  men  of  the 
world,  with  those  habits  of  abstracted  reflection 
which  men  of  the  world  have  commonly  so  little 
disposition  to  cultivate.  **I  study  myself,"  says 
he,  "more  than  any  other  subject.  This  is  my 
metaphysic  ;  this  my  natural  philosophy."  He  has 
accordingly  produced  a  work  unique  in  its  kind ; 
valuable,  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  an  authentic 
record  of  many  interesting  facts  relative  to  human 
nature,  but  more  valuable  by  far,  as  holding  up  a 
mirror  in  which  every  individual,  if  he  does  not 
see  his  own  image,  will  at  least  occasionally  per- 
ceive so  many  traits  of  resemblance  to  it  as  can 
scarcely  fail  to  invite  bis  curiosity  to  a  more  care- 
ful review  of  himself.  In  this  respect,  Montaigne's 
writings  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  what  paint- 
ers call  studies;  in  other  words,  of  those  slight 
sketches  which  were  originally  designed  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  artist,  but  which,  on  that  account, 


are  the  more  likely  to  be  useful  in  developing  the 
germB  of  similar  endowments  in  others. 

Without  a  union  of  these  two  powers  (reflection 
and  observation),  the  study  of  man  can  never  be 
successfully  prosecuted.  It  is  only  by  retiring 
within  ourselves  that  we  can  obtain  a  key  to  the 
characters  of  others ;  and  it  is  only  by  observing 
and  comparing  the  characters  of  others  that  we  can 
thoroughly  understand  and  appreciate  our  own. 

After  all,  however,  it  may  be  fairly  questioned, 
notwithstanding  the  scrupulous  fidelity  with  which 
Montaigne  has  endeavoured  to  delineate  his  own 
portrait,  if  he  has  been  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
secret  folds  and  reduplications  of  the  human  heart. 
That  he  was  by  no  means  exempted  from  the  com- 
mon delusions  of  self-love  and  self-deceit,  has  been 
fully  evinced  in  a  very  acute,  though  somewhat  un- 
charitable, section  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic ;  but 
this  consideration,  so  far  from  diminishing  the  value 
of  his  Essays,  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  lessons 
they  afford  to  those  who,  after  the  example  of  the 
author,  may  undertake  the  salutary,  but  humiliat- 
ing task,  of  self-examination. 

As  Montaigne's  scientific  knowledge  was,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  "  very  vague  and  imper- 
fect;" and  his  book- learning  rather  sententious  and 
gossiping  than  comprehensive  and  systematical,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect,  in  his  philosophi- 
cal arguments,  much  either  of  depth  or  solidity. 
The  sentiments  he  hazards  are  to  be  regarded  but 
as  the  impressions  of  the  moment;  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  more  obvious  doubts  and  difficulties  which, 
on  all  metaphysical  and  moral  questions,  are  apt  to 
present  themselves  to  a  speculative  mind,  when  it 
first  attempts  to  dig  below  the  surface  of  common 
opinions.  In  reading  Montaigne,  accordingly,  what 
chiefly  strikes  us  is  not  the  novelty  or  refinement 
of  his  ideas,  but  the  liveliness  and  felicity  with 
which  we  see  embodied  in  words  the  previous  wan- 
derings of  our  own  imaginations.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  this  circumstance,  rather  than  to  any  direct 
plagiarism,  that  his  Essays  appear  to  contain  the 
germs  of  so  many  of  the  paradoxical  theories  which, 
in  Inter  times,  Helvetius  and  others  have  laboured 
to  systematize  and  to  support  with  the  parade  of 
metaphysical  discussion.  In  the  mind  of  Montaigne 
the  same  paradoxes  may  be  easily  traced  to  those 
deceitful  appearances  which,  in  order  to  stimulate 
our  faculties  to  their  best  exertions,  nature  seems 
purposely  to  have  thrown  in  our  way,  as  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  on  such  occasions,  for  the  sake  of  bis  own 
happiness,  that  his  genius  and  temper  qualified  and 
disposed  him  more  to  start  the  problem  than  to 
investigate  the  solution. 

When  Montaigne  touches  on  religion,  he  is  in 
general  less  pleasing  than  on  other  subjects.  His 
constitutional  temper,  it  is  probable,  predisposed 
him  to  scepticism  ;  but  this  original  bias  could  not 
fail  to  be  strengthened  by  the  disputes,  both  reli- 
gious and  political,  which,  during  his  life-time,  con- 
vulsed Europe,  and  more  particularly  hiB  own  coun- 
try. On  a  mind  like  his  it  may  be  safely  presumed 
that  the  writings  of  the  reformers,  and  the  instruc- 
tions of  Buchanan,  were  not  altogether  without 
effect ;  and  hence,  in  all  probability,  the  perpetual 
struggle,  which  he  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal,  between 
the  creed  of  his  infancy,  and  the  lights  of  his  ma- 
ture understanding.  He  speaks,  indeed,  of  "repos- 
ing tranquilly  on  the  pillow  of  doubt ;"  but  this 
language  is  neither  reconcileable  with  the  general 
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a  judgment  of  a  man's  life,  particular  regard  should 
be  paid  lo  his  behaviour  at  [he  end  of  it ;"  to  which 
he    pathetically  adds,  "that  the  chief  study  of  his 
On  life  was.  Chit  hi)  latter  end  might  be  decent, 
calm,  and  tilent."     The  fact  is  (if  >c  may  credit 
'jony  of  hia  biogmphera),  that,  in  hia  de- 
clining yean,  he  exchanged   hit  boatted  pillow  of 
;    JhI.i  tot  the  more  powerful  opiates  prescribed  by 
■  church  ;  and  that   he  expired  in  per- 
ming what  hia  old    preceptor  Buchanan   would 
■t  have  templed  to  describe  n*  an  net  of  idolatry. 
The  scepticism  of  Montaiene  iiiium  to  have  been 
t  a  very  peculiar  cast,  and   to  have   hid   lilllc  in 
naimon  with  that  either  of  Bayle  or  of  Hume. 
The  great  aim   of  the  two  latter  writers  evidently 
ansa,  by  exposing  the  uncertainly  of  our  reasonings 
whenever  wo  pais  the   limits  of  sensible  objects,  to 
re  their  readers  with  a  eumplete  distrust  of  the 
m   faculties   on  all    moral    and    metaphysical 
i.    Montaigne,  on  the  other  hand,  never  thinks 
of  forming  a  sect ;  bat,  yielding  passively  to  the 
current  of  his  reflections  and  feelings,  argues,  at  dif- 
ferent limes,  according  to  the  varying  elate  of  his 
mpnaiwi  and  temper,  on  opposite  tides  of  the 
Ma**  ojsasmion.     On   ail  occasions  he  preserves  an 
atr  at  the  most  perfect  lincerity  ;  and  it  was  to  this, 
1  presume,  much  mora  than   lo  the  superiority  of 
!.  t    reasoning  powers,    that  Montesquieu   alluded, 
when  he  ssid,  "  In  the  greater  part  of  authors  I  see 
■  n    Montaigne  I  aee  nothing  but  the 
Msastisr.**     The  radical  fault  of  hia  understanding 
■vasaased  in  an  incapacity  of  forming,  on  disputable 
pumts,  thnv  decided  and  fixed  opinions,  which  can 
rl  -.uher  force  or  consistency  to  intellec- 
tual character.      Fat  remedying   Ihii  weakness,  the 

engendered  by  the  Reformation,  were  but  ill  calcu- 
lated. The  minds  of  the  most  serious  men,  all 
over  Cttfialendom,  mutt  have  been  then  unsettled 
at  an  eilriordinary  degree;  and  where  any  pre- 
imf  ■— Iton  to  scepticism  emitted,  every  external  cir- 

•rsa  la.  Of  the  eitent  to  which  it  was  carried, 
afcool  the  same  period,  in  England,  tome  judgment 
saiy  he  formed  from  the  following  description  of  a 
-*.-*jji.'-    by  a  writer  not  many  years  posterior  to 


fion  is  one  that  hangs  in  the 
Balance  arith  all  sort)  of  opinions  ;  whereof  not  one 
hat  laira  htm.  and  none  sways  him.  A  man  guiltier 
ef  credulity  than  he  Is  taken  lo  be ,  for  it  in  out  of 
-  ■  be'i.f  of  every  thing  that  he  believes  nothing. 
Each  religwn  sea  tee  him  from  it*  contrary,  none 
larsiiail   him   to  itself.     He  would   be  wholly  a 

.     ■!'   iin    Allli-M  , 

■n    Atheist,  but   that    he   it    partly  a 

■    llcr.lic,   Ihii   tl,„t    [!„T|. 
istfat-t  him       Ho   finds  rm-tm   in 
I  in   none ;  indeed,  the  least  rea- 
rs him,  and  the  best  will  not  satisfy  him. 


|  MrliaJl   had   been   presented  lo  Montaigne 
,  Mix*  daniM  that  he  would  have  the  candoi 
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The  most  elaborate,  unit  seemingly  the  n 
rious,  of  all  Montaigne")  Easays,  is  his  In 
somewhat  tedious  Apology  for  itaimond  BcbontI, 
contained  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his 
This  author  appears,  from  Monlaicne' 
have  been  a  Spaniard,  who  professed  Physic  at 
Toulouse,  towards  llie  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  who  published  a  treatise,  entitled  Theo. 
login  P.aturalit,  which  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Montaigne's  father  by  a  friend,  as  a  useful  ai 
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faith.  That,  ii 
this  particular  instance,  the  bonk  answered  tlie  in 
tended  purpose,  may  be  presumed  from  the  request 
of  old  Montaigne  to  his  qon,  a  few  days  before  1  ' 
death,  to  translate  it  into  French  from  the  SpaJii 
original.  His  request  wus  accordingly  complied 
with,  but  the  execution  of  this  filial  duty  seems  lo 
have  produced  on  Montaigne's  own  mind  rvry  dif- 
ferent effects  from  what  his  father  li.nl  anticipated. 
The  principal  aim  of  Scbond's  book,  ncconliii.i; 
to  Montaigne,  is  to  show  thnt  "Christians  are  in  the 
wrong  to  make  human  reasoning  the  basis  of  their 
belief,  since  the  object  of  it  is  only  conceived  b; 
faith,  and  by  a  special  inspiration  of  the  divin 
grace."  To  thia  doctrine  Montaigne  professes  li 
'      the  shelter  of 
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lower  animals,  is  at  great  length,  aad  with  no  in- 
considerable ingenuity,  disputed  ;  the  powers  of  the 
human  understand  in  k,  in  all  enquiries,  whether 
[physical  or  moral,  are  held  up  to  ridicule;  an  uni- 
versal Pyrrhonism  ia  recommended  ;  and  we  are 
again  and  again  reminded  that  "  the  snoot  art  the 
bet/inning  and  the  end  t\f  all  tiur  lwiufi>iji|"  Who- 
ever has  the  patience  to  peruie  this  chapter  with 
attention,  will  be  surprised  to  find  in  it  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  great  part  of  the  licentious  philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  nor  can  he  fail  to  re- 
mark the  address  with  which  tint  author  avails  him- 
self of  the  language  afterward*  :ul,.jitti|  l,v  U:,yle, 
He]  veliua,  and  Hume  :— »  That  to  he  a  philosophi- 
cal sceptic  is  the  first  step  towards  becoming  a 
sound  believing  Christian.'*  *     *     * 

Charron  is  well  known  as  the  confidential  friend 
of  Montaigne's  latter  years,  and  as  the  confidi 
depository  of  his  phitotophieal  sentiments, 
dowed  with  talents  far  inferior  in  force  and 
nality  to  those  of  his  master,  he  possessed,  n 
Ihelesa,  a  much  Bounder  and  more  regulated 
ui'l^mvnt  |  ami,  as  his  reputation,  notwithstanding 
the  liberality  of  some  of  his  peculiar  tenets,  was 
high  among  the  most  respectable  and  conscientious 
divines  of  his  own  church,  it  is  far  from  improbable 
that  Montaigne  committed  to  him  the  guardianship 
of  hia  posthumous  fame,  from  motives  similar  to 
those  which  influenced  Pope  in  selecting  Warbnrton 
as  his    literary  executor.      The  discharge  of  this 

Montaigne  than  harm  to  Charron  ;  for  while  til- 
unlimited  scepticism,  and  the  indecent  levities  of 
the  former,  were  viewed  by  the  zenlols  of  tliusc 
of  tenderness  ami    irnjulirwii ■>■ 
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very  little  from  the  standard  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
It  is  not  easy  to  guess  the  motives  of  this  incon- 
sistency ;  but  such  we  find  from  the  fact,  to  have 
been  the  temper  of  religious  bigotry,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  of  political  religionism,  in  all  ages 
of  the  world. 

As  an  example  of  Charron's  solicitude  to  provide 
an  antidote  against  the  more  pernicious  errors  of 
his  friend,  I  shall  only  mention  his  ingenious  and 
philosophical  attempt  to  reconcile  with  the  moral 
constitution  of  human  nature,  the  apparent  discord- 
ancy in  the  judgments  of  different  nations  concern- 
ing right  and  wrong.  His  argument  on  this  point 
is  in  substance  the  very  same  with  that  so  well 
urged  by  Beattie,  in  opposition  to  Locke's  reason- 
ings against  the  existence  of  innate  practical  prin- 
ciples. It  is  difficult  to  say,  whether,  in  this  instance, 
the  coincidence  between  Montaigne  and  Locke,  or 
that  between  Charron  and  Beattie,  be  the  more  re- 
markable. *  *  *  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  desul- 
tory and  popular  style  of  composition  common  to 
both  Montaigne  and  Charron,  that  so  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  either  by  those  who  have 
treated  of  the  History  of  French  Philosophy.  To 
Montaigne's  merits,  indeed,  as  a  lively  and  amusing 
essayist,  ample  justice  has  been  done ;  but  his  influ- 
ence on  the  subsequent  habits  of  thinking,  among 
his  countrymen,  remains  still  to  be  illustrated.  He 
has  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  author  (I 
am  inclined  to  think  with  the  most  honest  intentions), 
to  introduce  into  men's  houses  (if  I  may  borrow  an 
expression  of  Cicero)  what  is  now  called  the  new 
Philosophy* — a  philosophy  certainly  very  different 
from  that  of  Socrates.  In  the  fashionable  world,  he 
has,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  maintained  his 
place  as  the  first  of  moralists ;  a  circumstance  easily 
accounted  for,  when  we  attend  to  the  singular  com- 
bination,  exhibited  in  his  writings,  of  a  semblance  of 
erudition,  with  what  Mallebranche  happily  calls  his 
air  du  monde,  and  air  cavalier*  As  for  the  graver 
and  less  attractive  Charron,  his  name  would  proba- 
bly before  now  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  had  it  not 
been  so  closely  associated,  by  the  accidental  events 
of  his  life,  with  the  more  celebrated  name  of  Mon- 
taigne.—-Enc.  Brit.y  1824. f 
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Tub  Essayists  are,  if  not  moral  philosophers,  moral 
historians,  and  that's  better ;  or  if  they  are  both, 
they  found  the  one  character  upon  the  other ;  their 
premises  precede  their  conclusions,  and  we  put 
faith  in  their  testimony,  for  we  know  that  it  is  true. 

*  "  Ah,  l'aimable  homme  I  qn'il  est  de  bonne  compagnief 
C'est  mon  ancien  ami ;  mais  a  force  d'etre  ancien  U  m'eat 
nouveau." — Mad.  de  Sevigmf. 

t  An  Edinburgh  Reviewer  (Sept.  1810)  upon  this  opinion 
of  Mr.  Stewart,  remarks : — 

"  Has  Mr.  Stewart  seised  the  characteristic  feature  which 
gives  Montaigne  a  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy  ?  Not 
certainly  his  philosophical  discoveries,  for  he  has  made  none ; 
nor  the  justness  of  his  opinions,  which  may  be  often  ques- 
tioned ;  nor  the  dramatic  egotism  with  which  he  paints  him- 
self, and  pours  forth  those  easy  boldnesses  of  expression, 
which  seem  to  belong  to  a  more  picturesque  and  nerrous  lan- 
guage than  modern  French.  These  are  great,  but  not  pro- 
perly philosophical,  merits.  But  he  seems  to  have  a  distinct 
character  as  a  philosopher.  As  Machiavel  was  the  first  who 
discussed  grave  questions  in  a  vulgar  tongue,  and  created  a 
philosophy  of  history ;  so  Montaigne  was  the  first  conspicu- 
ous writer  who,  in  a  modern  language,  philosophised  on  the 


Montaigne  was  the  first  person  who  led  the  war 
to  this  kind  of  writing  in  the  moderns.  His  great 
merit  was  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  had  the  courage  to  say  as  an  author  what 
he  felt  as  a  man  ;  and,  as  courage  is  generally  the 
effect  of  conscious  strength,  he  was,  probably,  led 
to  do  so  by  the  richness,  truth,  and  force  of  his 
own  observations  on  books  and  men.  He  was,  in 
the  truest  sense,  a  man  of  original  mind ;  that  is, 
he  had  the  power  of  looking  at  things  for  himself, 
or  as  they  really  were,  instead  of  blindly  trusting 
to,  and  fondly  repeating,  what  others  told  him  that 
they  were.  In  taking  up  his  pen,  he  did  not  set 
up  for  a  philosopher,  wit,  orator,  or  moralist ;  but 
he  became  all  these  by  merely  daring  to  tell  us 
whatever  passed  through  his  mind,  in  its  naked 
simplicity  and  force,  that  he  thought  any  way  worth 
communicating.  He  enquires  what  human  life  is, 
and  has  been,  to  shew  what  it  ought  to  be ;  and,  in 
treating  of  men  and  manners,  he  spoke  of  them 
as  he  found  them,  not  according  to  pre-conceived 
notions  and  abstract  dogmas  ;  and  began  by  teach- 
ing us  what  he  himself  was.  In  criticising  books 
he  did  not  compare  them  with  rules  and  systems, 
but  told  us  what  he  saw  to  like  or  dislike  in  them. 
He  was,  in  a  word,  the  first  author  who  was  not  a 
book-maker,  and  who  wrote,  not  to  make  converts 
of  others  to  established  creeds  and  prejudices,  but 
to  satisfy  his  own  mind  of  the  truth  of  things.  In 
this  respect  we  know  not  which  to  be  most  charmed 
with,  the  author  or  the  man. 

There  is  an  inexpressible  frankness  and  sincerity, 
as  well  as  power,  in  what  he  writes.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  imposition  or  concealment,  no  juggling 
tricks  or  solemn  mouthing,  no  laboured  attempts  at 
proving  himself  always  in  the  right,  and  everybody 
else  in  the  wrong  ;  he  says  what  is  uppermost,  lays 
open  what  floats  at  the  top,  or  lies  at  the  bottom, 
of  bis  mind,  and  deserves  Pope's  character  of  him, 
where  he  professes  to 


(t 


Pour  out  all  as  plain 


As  downright  Shippen,  or  as  old  Montaigne." 

He  does  not  converse  with  us  like  a  pedagogue 
with  his  pupil,  whom  he  wishes  to  make  as  great  a 
blockhead  as  himself,  but  like  a  philosopher  and 
friend,  who  has  passed  through  life  with  thought 
and  observation,  and  is  willing  to  enable  others  to 
pass  through  it  with  pleasure  and  profit.  A  writer 
of  this  stamp,  I  confess,  appears  to  me  as  much 
superior  to  a  common  bookworm  as  a  library  of 
real  books  is  superior  to  a  mere  book-case,  painted 
and  lettered  on  the  outside  with  the  names  of  cele- 
brated works.  As  he  was  the  first  to  attempt  this 
new  way  of  writing,  so  the  same  strong  natural 

common  concerns  of  men,  and  the  ordinary  subjects  of  pri- 
vate reflection  and  conversation.  The  degree  which  Nature 
claims  in  the  diversity  of  talent,  the  efficacy  of  education,  the 
value  of  the  learned  languages,  the  usages  of  society,  the 
passions  that  actuate  private  life,  the  singular  customs  of 
different  nations,  are  the  subjects  chiefly  handled  in  bis 
Essays.  In  the  period  from  Socrates  to  Plutarch,  such  ques- 
tions had  been  well  treated  before.  But  Montaigne  was  evi- 
dently the  founder  of  popular  philosophy  in  modern  times. 
The  grossness  of  his  anecdotes  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  mainly 
imputed  to  the  coarseness  which  still  belonged  to  the  gentry. 
But  it  may  in  part  also  be  ascribed  to  the  infancy  of  the  art 
of  writing  in  a  generally  spoken  language.  Authors  had  not 
yet  discovered  that  the  same  degree  of  indelicacy  is  shocking 
in  our  own  tongue,  which  they  had  long  indulged  without 
notice  in  their  barbarous  Latin ;  where  the  words,  being  un- 
usual, did  not  seem  so  gross,  and  where  they  were  not  under- 
stood by  women,  whose  delicacy  the  grossest  men  desire  fan 
some  measure  to  preserve." 
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impulse,  which  prompted  the  undertaking,  earned 
him  to  the  end  of  hi)  career.  The  same  force  and 
honesty  of  mind  which  urged  him  to  throw  off  the 
•hack  let  of  custom  and  prejudice,  would  enable 
.  to  complete  his  triumph  over  them.  He  haa 
Uttle  for  his  successors  to  achieve  in  the  way 
of  juit  and  original  speculation  on  hanmn  life. 
Nearly  all  the  thinking  of  the  last  two  centuries, 
of  that  kind  which  the  French  denominate  morale 
obtarvatriee,  is  to  be  found  in  Montaigne's  Essays ; 
thaw  is  the  germ,  at  least,  and  general!;  much 
more.  Ho  sowed  the  seed,  and  cleared  away  the 
rubbish,  even  where  others  hare  reaped  the  fruit, 
or  cultivated  and  decorated  the  soil  to  a  greater 
degree  of  nicety  and  perfection.  There  is  no  one 
to  whom  the  old  Latin  adage  it  more  applicable 
than  to  Montaigne, — "  Pereant  itti  qui  a«e  nostra 
dixtrtnt."  There  has  been  no  oew  impulse  given 
to  thought  since  hi*  lime.  Among  the  specimen! 
of  criticisms  on  authors  he  has  given  us,  are  those 
on  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Boccacio,  in  the  account  of 
books  which  he  thinks  worth  reading,  or  which  he 
finds  he  can  read  in  bis  old  age,  and  which  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  few  criticisms  which  are 
worth  reading  at  any  age. — Comic  Writer: 


is,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  a  labour  of  supereroga- 
tion— an   infliction  of  penance  for  its  own  sake  ; 
the  effect  of  which  can  only  be  to  discourage  and 
disgust.     And  one  would  think  there  are  pleasur 
few  enough  sprinkled  in  this  pilgrimage  of  thn 
score  and  ten,  to  induce  us,  not  inquisitively,  " 

study  be   called   rain  and    unproductive,   for  I 
richest  fruit  grows  on  the  sunny  aspect  of  the  hilt, 
where  nature   has  been   busiest  in  scattering  her 
Hay  Bowers  and  ornaments  of  a  gay  season.    The 

crabbed,  and  repulsive ;  if  it  be  wrinkled,  it  is  not 
with  care  and  ill  temper,  but  with  the  lines  of  deep 
thought.    Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and 
her  smile  is  as   genial  and  refreshing  as  that 
young  beauty,  and  equally  invites  us  to  be  joy. 
and  glad.     She  teaches  us 


RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW. 
Or  those  books  to  which  we  hare  recourse  for 
asnre  or  recreation,  we  have  a  particular  fancy 
a  goasipping  book — a  collection  of  choice  mor- 
ns and  short  dissertations,  in  which  an  author 
gives  us  the  cream  of  a  diversity  of  subjects,  with- 
out calling  upon  us  for  any  rigid  attention,  or  nice 
examination  of  his  arguments.  A  kind  of  reading 
which  resembles  the  very  best  conversation,  but 
which  is,  at  the  same  time,  more  artificially  dressed 
up,  and  more  elegantly  turned.  When,  for  in- 
stance, we  have  been  wading  through  a  ponderous 
or  tedious  volume,  for  the  purpose*  of  analysis  or 
ir  the  sake  of  a  few  good  extracts,  we  return,  with 
keen  relish,  to  a  literary  gossip  with  an  author  of 
this  kind,  whom  we  can  take  up  with  the  certainty 
of  being  instructed  and  amused — the  smooth  cur- 
■  of  whose  thoughts  we  can  follow  without  effort 
xmatraint,  and  to  whose  guidance  we  abandon 
elves  with  a  desultory,  but  luxurious,  indiffe- 
rence: and  whom,  when  we  have  read  so  much  as 
a  our  humour  or  idleness  seemeth  good,  we  can 
lay  down  without  a  sense  of  weariness,  or  a  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction.  And  then,  if  his  disquisitions 
be  short,  and  have  no  sequel  or  dependence  upon 
each  -other,  we  can  select  from  the  bundle  such  at, 
in  length  or  quality,  may  suit  our  time  or  fancy. 
Truly  this  may  be  an  rale,  but  it  is  a  pleasant 
mode  of  reading, — and  that  is  sufficient  to  Tecom- 
".  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  not 
be  earned  even  further  than  for  the  mere  purposes 
■d  amusement.  It  is,  without  doubt, 
>  pursue  an  agreeable  road  to  the 
temple  of  knowledge,  than  to  pick  out  the  most 
rugged  and  uninviting  path.  The  better  course,  it 
it  true,  calls  upon  us  for  a  greater  sacrifice  of  ease 
and  comfort — it  requires  more  resolution  and  pains- 
taking, and  we  ourselves  should  have  no  objection 
to  it,  where  it  is  inaccessible  by  any  other  means. 
Bat  to  select  this  briery  path  in  preference  to  one 
■von  easy  and  agreeable,  voluntarily  to  lacerate 
•ursclves  with  the  thorns  which  stick  in  the  way. 


Thee 


tti  perpLtKinr  thoughts, 


Seek  them  with  wsadcrici  though!*  u 
We  feel  no  sympathy  with  those  author*  who 
would  do  every  thing  by  the  square  and  compass, 
who  would  rudely  snap  the  springs  of  feeling,  and 
torture  us  into  wisdom  and  virtue.  It  is  the  author 
who  gives  utterance  to  the  promptings  of  the  heart, 
who  mingle*  human  feelings  with  all  hit 
ledge,  that  lays  fast  hold  of  our  affectio 
whom,  above  all,  we  love  and  venerate.  And  such 
a  one  is  the  lively  old  Gascon,  Montaigne.     He  is, 

.  indeed,  the  author  for  a  snug  fire-side  and  an  easy 
armed  chair,  and   more  particularly  whilst  (as  at 

i  this  moment)  the  rain  is  pattering  against  the  win- 
dow at  intervals,  as  the  gusts  of  wind  come  and  go, 
and,  with  the  sea's  hoars*  murmuring  in  the  dis- 
tance, makes  harsh  music,  which  shows  that  nature 
is  somewhat  out  of  tune.  At  such  a  time.  Mon- 
taigne's self-enjoyment  becomes  doubly  our  own. 
His  everlasting  gaiety  and  good  humour  is  mora 
grateful  from  the  contrast.  -----  Montaigne  wrote 
tanipeur,  but  not  ions  reprocke.  He  it  not  con- 
tent with  a  little  sprinkling  of  "  salt  in  the  lines, 
to  make  the  matter  savoury" — he  is  fond  of  high 


highly  i, 


delicate,  was  read  by  the  mm 
wife  or  a  daughter,  without  disgust ;  tome  of  hit 
Essays  are  even  addressed  to  ladies,  it  may  be,  of 
exemplary  lives,  And,  after  all,  manners  are  but 
the  fashions  of  the  time,  and  how  variahle  they  are 
we  need  no  ghost  from  the  dead  to  tell  us.  The 
customs  of  one  nation  or  age  are  considered  inde- 
corous in  another.  Montaigne,  however,  acknow- 
ledges that  he  babbled  a  tittle  more  about  such 
matters  than  was  strictly  decorous  ;  and  he  informs 
us  that,  although  he  was  to  impudent  on  paper,  he 
wat  of  an  eatreme  modesty  and  shame-facediiess 
in  conversation.  But  his  object  was  to  describe 
himself— what  he  thought,  he  was  not  i  ' 
'  be  would  have  considered  it 


The  chief  subject  of  Montaigne's  reflection 
writings  is  the  philosophy  of  life.  How  t 
well  and  die  well  with  him 
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his  fears,  and  his  hopes,  nay,  the  slightest  motions 
of  his  soul,  with  the  coolness  and  unconcern  of  an 
operating  surgeon.  He  lets  us  into  the  innermost 
thoughts  of  his  heart — he  spreads  out  before  us,  as 
in  a  picture,  every  shade  and  gradation  of  feeling. 
Not  a  phantasma  flitted  across  his  mind  that  he 
did  not  put  down,  and,  having  contemplated  its 
strangeness  or  absurdity,  he  placed  it  to  the  credit 
or  debit  side  of  his  account.  "  He  nothing  exte- 
nuates, nor  sets  down  aught  in  malice."  He  is  the 
most  warm  and  candid  of  friends — the  most  open 
of  enemies,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  admitted  into  his 
heart  any  feeling  which  amounted  to  personal  hos- 
tility. The  consequence  is,  that  nobody  can  read 
his  works  without  becoming  his  intimate  and  ap- 
proved good  friend — his  most  familiar  acquaintance. 
We  know  almost  the  very  minute  he  was  born ; 
and,  if  he  could  have  so  far  anticipated  time,  he 
would,  with  equal  precision,  have  informed  us  of 
the  hour  of  his  death.  Nor  do  we  think  that  any 
thing  would  have  given  him  so  much  pleasure  as 
afterwards  to  have  been  able  to  come  back  to  earth 
again,  and  add  another  volume  to  his  Essays,  that 
the  world  might  still  know  the  state  of  his  mind. 

Montaigne  has  been  censured  for  his  numerous 
quotations  from  classical  authors,  but,  we  think, 
without  sufficient  reason.  It  is  true  that,  were  a 
writer  to  give  us  a  whole  chapter  of  them  from  his 
common-place- book,  they  would  be  sufficiently  dull 
and  flat,  and,  like  dried  flowers,  would  lose  nearly 
all  their  fragrance,  although  they  might  retain,  in 
some  measure,  their  form  and  colour.  But  where 
quotations  from  the  poets  are  made,  as  they  gene- 
rally are  by  Montaigne,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
and  are,  at  once,  elegant  and  appropriate,  they 
contribute  both  to  the  spirit  and  grace  of  com- 
position.   

Nothing  but  the  Essays  themselves  of  our  old 
confabulator  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
unrestrained  vivacity,  energy,  and  fancy,  of  their 
boldness  and  attractive  simplicity.  He  says  rightly 
that  it  is  the  only  book  in  the  world  of  its  kind. 
All  the  world,  however,  may  know  his  book  in 
him,  and  him  in  his  book,  the  character  of  each  is 
the  same.  It  requires  more  courage  to  tittle-tattle 
of  a  man's  foibles,  vanities,  and  little  imperfections, 
than  to  expose  heinous  defects  or  wicked  inclina- 
tions ;  as  the  man,  who  shrinks  from  small  incon- 
veniences, will  yet  rush  into  "  the  pelting,  pitiless 
storm,1'  with  a  feeling  of  exultation.  The  former 
is  a  confession  of  weakness,  in  the  latter  there  is  an 
audacity  and  semblance  of  manliness.  For  the  one 
he  might  be  mocked  and  ridiculed  ;  for  the  other 
he  would  be  feared  and  scorned,  which  is  the  more 
tolerable  of  the  two.  In  the  latter,  there  is  a  con- 
scious power  and  daring,  which  is  some  sort  of 
compensation  for  the  risk  ;  for  the  former,  he  runs 
a  chance  of  gaining  nothing  but  contempt.  The 
little  vanities  and  oddities  disclosed  by  Montaigne 
are,  however,  accompanied  by  too  many  amiable 
qualities  to  excite  any  thing  of  this  feeling.  The 
President  fiouhier  says  of  him  :  M  It  is  true  that  he 
sometimes  avows  his  defects ;  but,  if  we  pay  atten- 
tion to  them,  we  shall  find  they  are  only  those 
which  philosophers,  or  people  of  fashion,  are  not 
ashamed  to  assume,  or  imperfections  which  turn 
upon  indifferent  things ;"  and  Mallebranche  says 
nearly  the  same  thing  of  him.  Montaigne  had  a 
natural  and  invincible  repugnance  to  falsehood; 
and,  as  he  assures  us  that  he  has  painted  himself 
as  he  was,  whole  and  entire,  it  is  fair  to  consider 


that  he  had  no  great  vices  to  confess.    At  the  same 
time,  there  are  things  in  his  book  which  cannot 
well  be  justified.   His  singular  education,  and  early 
intimacy  with  the  writers  of  antiquity,  tinged  his 
mind  with  that  bold  and  paradoxical  spirit  which 
is  so  continually  displayed  in  his  discourses.     He 
formed  a  strict  alliance  and   friendship  with  the 
ancient  worthies.     Rome,  in  the  time  of  her  free 
and  flourishing  estate  (for  he  loved  her  neither  in 
her  birth  nor  decay),  became  to  him  a  passion  and 
a  feeling !    He  paid  more  homage  to  the  dead  than 
the  living.     He  entered  the  lists  more  chivalrously 
for  the  defence  of  Pompey,  or  in   the  cause  of 
Brutus,  than  of  either  of    the  religious  tactions 
which   distracted  his  own   country.    These  early 
attachments  never  left  him,  and  it  was  with  sin- 
gular satisfaction  that  he  had  the  honour  of  Roman 
citizenship  conferred  upon  him,  during  one  of  bis 
visits   to   Rome.     The    elements  were  strangely 
compounded  in  him — there  was  an  odd  mixture  of 
philosophical  thought  and  trifling  speculation — of 
acute  reasoning  and  inconclusiveness— of  force  of 
mind,  and  erratic  ungoverned  fancy.     He  was,  at 
the  same  time,  idle  and  impatient — thoughtful  and 
gay,  and  by  turns  reflected  upon  and  laughed  at 
himself  and  all  the  world.     Fond  of  travelling,  he 
was  as  difficult  to  be  removed  in  the  first  instance, 
as  to  be  stopped  when  once  in  motion.     Of  a  frank 
and  courteous  deportment,  of  a  hospitable  disposi- 
tion, and  an  amiable  temper — a  despiser  of  cere- 
mony, and  eminently  sociable — he  appears  to  have 
been,  in  general,  as  sluggish  in  his  feelings  as  he 
was  cold  in  the  constitution  of  his  mind ;  but  for 
the  memory  of  his  father  he  cherished  a  deep  and 
lasting  veneration  and  regard ;  and  for  bis  friend 
La  Boetie,  be  felt  as  sacred  a  friendship  as  ever  had 
birth  in  the  human  heart.     Himself  hating  to  be 
obliged  to  any  other,  or  by  any  other,  than  him- 
self; he  was,  nevertheless,  ready  enough  to  confer 
an  obligation,  more  especially  if  it  did  not  call  upon 
him  for  any  great  care  or  trouble,  to  which  he  had 
a  mortal  aversion.     In  tact,  his  whole  study  was 
to  be  careless,  easy,  and  contented,  and  he  made 
haste  to  seize  pleasure,  lest  it  should  take  wing  and 
fly.     But  he  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  kind-hearted 
and  amiable  man,  and  of  a  large  and  capacious  soul, 
superior  to  most  of  the  prejudices  of  bis  age,  al- 
though he  doubtless  had  some  peculiar  to  himself. 
To  him,  all  men  were  compatriots — the  universal 
tie,  superior  to  all  national  ties  whatever — and  the 
relations  of  friendship  to  those  of  kindred.     He 
was  nice,  even  to  superstition,  in  keeping  his  pro- 
mises.    Even  in  actions  tree  and  indifferent,  if  he 
breathed  a  promise,  even  in  whispers  to  himself,  it 
assumed  the  shape  of  an  obligation  ;  but  if  he  had 
once  made  it  known  to  others,  he  considered  him- 
self positively  enjoined  to  the  performance  of  it. 
It  was  pleasant  to  him,  because  it  was  voluntary — 
it  was  of  his  own  free  will  and  bounty. 

Of  his  reflections,  he  fancied  those  the  best  which 
he  made  on  horseback ;  and  a  sprightly  thought 
never  came  into  his  bead,  on  such  an  occasion,  that 
he  did  not  regret  there  was  nobody  to  whom  he 
could  communicate  it;  and  yet  the  reins  of  his 
bridle  being  wrongly  put  on,  or  a  strap  flapping 
against  his  leg,  was  enough  to  keep  him  out  of 
humour  for  a  day  together.  Although  of  a  studious 
turn  of  mind,  he  delighted  more  in  contemplation 
than  reading,  to  which  he  seldom  applied  himself 
for  more  than  an  hour  together ;  and  that,  when  he 
had  nothing  else  to  do,  or  it  may  be,  for  the  pur- 
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pote  of  culling  the  flowers  with  which  he  has  gar- 
nished his  disquisitions ;  for  he  tells  us,  over  and 
over  again,  that  he  could  retain  nothing  in  his 
memory  for  an/  length  of  time.  Indeed,  the  trea- 
chery of  this  faculty  is  a  standing  subject  of  com- 
plaint  with  him ;  but  even  from  this  real  or  ima- 
ginary defect  (for,  considering  his  extraordinary 
familiarity  with,  and  the  use  he  makes  of,  Roman 
authors,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  was  so  imperfect 
as  he  represents  it),  he  contrives  to  raise  up  some 
pleasant  consolations ;  as  when  he  says  that,  from 
his  want  of  memory,  he  less  remembers  the  injuries 
he  has  received ;  and  that  the  places  he  revisits, 
and  the  books  he  reads  over  again,  still  smile  upon 
him  with  a  fresh  novelty.  Such  is  the  prerogative 
of  genius — it  can  extract  consolation  from  want 
and  privation,  and  decks  the  barren  wilderness  with 
beauty. 

Human  nature  is  a  wayward  and  variable  thing, 
and  where  a  man  perseveres  in  putting  down  eyery 
crude  and  fugitive  thought  that  occurs  to  him,  we 
must  expect  to  find  that  his  mind  has  undergone 
changes  similar  to  those  of  his  body,  and  that  what 
he  thinks  to-day  be  will  not  think  to-morrow.  The 
opinions  of  a  mutable  nature  cannot  be  immutable. 
Doubts  will  arise,  contradictions  will  occur,  and 
one  opinion  displace  another,  in  its  turn  to  be 
deposed.  Montaigne  wrote  without  system  and 
without  classification,  rambling  from  one  subject  to 
another,  without  order  or  connection,  like  the  bee 
which  now  hardly  settles  upon  one  flower,  and 
anon  takes  deeper  draughts  of  another,  as  its  taste 
or  humour  sways  it.  These  aberrations  are  rather 
the  result  of  design  than  accident;  and,  it  is  true, 
give  a  conversational  ease,  a  reality  and  grace  to 
his  Essays,  which  engages  the  interest  of  the  reader 
too  deeply  in  the  feelings  of  the  author,  to  allow 
him  to  think  any  thing  but  that  he  is  the  most 
agreeable  and  original  writer  in  the  world.  He  is 
now  a  Stoic  and  now  an  Epicurean.  He  is  carried 
away  with  every  wind  that  blows—*4  accident  can 
play  what  stop  it  pleases"  upon  him.  He  now 
argues  on  one  side  of  the  question,  and  now  on  the 
other,  and  at  last  leaves  it  without  coming  to  a 
conclusion.  He  is  too  hard  for  himself.  M  He  is 
every  thing  by  turns,  and  nothing  long."  His  book 
is  censured  in  severe  terms  by  Mallebranche,  not 
for  what  we  should  conceive  its  most  objectionable 
passages,  but  for  the  vanity  and  Pyrrhonism  of  the 
author.  Like  most  speculative  men,  Montaigne 
was  fond  of  raising  doubts  against  established  pro- 
positions. He  hinted  opinions,  which  have  since 
been  expanded  into  systems.  But,  if  he  was  an 
enemy  to  superstition,  bis  scepticism  did  not  ter- 
minate in  irreligion.  The  strong,  as  well  as  the 
weak  in  intellect,  are  subject  to  fluctuations  of 
opinion,  especially  on  matters  of  faith.  Montaigne 
was  open  to  the  reception  of  arguments,  or  rather, 
created  them  on  all  subjects ;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that,  in  the  religious  contests  which  agitated 
his  country,  he  should  waver  in  the  creed  of  his 
forefathers.  A  man  may  doubt  the  fallibility  of 
human  establishments,  without  being  either  wicked 
or  irreligious.  The  force  of  argument  depends 
upon  a  thousand  accidents  —  the  education,  the  j 
experience,  the  associations  of  thought  or  feeling, 
the  timidity  or  the  fearlessness  of  the  individual  to 
whom  they  are  applied.  Whatever  doubts,  how-  j 
ever,  Montaigne  might  throw  out,  he  always  pro-  | 
lessed  himself  to  be  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  , 
and  his  resolution,  that  as  he  had  lived,  so  he  would 


die  in  it ;  and  he  did  die,  with  a  full  blossoming 
reputation,  after  leading  a  life  (with  the  exception 
of  the  disorder  with  which  he  was  in  his  latter  years 
afflicted)  the  most  joyous,  felicitous,  and  philoso- 
phical of  the  sons  of  men. 

-  -  His  talking  di courses  are  inexpressibly  taking 
and  agreeable.  With  a  singular  power  of  self- 
investigation,  and  an  acute  observation  of  the 
actions  of  men,  which  he  discriminated  with  "  a 
learned  spirit  of  human  dealing,"  he  combined 
great  affluence  of  thought  and  excursiveness  of 
fancy.  He  was,  at  once,  bold  and  trifling — philo- 
sophical and  inconclusive — bold  in  imagination  and 
free  in  enquiry — of  an  open  and  prepossessing  de- 
meanour, he  was  amiable  and  eminently  attractive. 
His  style  is  bold,  energetic,  sententious,  and  abrupt ; 
and,  although  provincial  and  unrefined,  it  is  origi- 
nal, vivacious,  simple,  and  debonair. — Retrospective 
Review,  1820. 
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There  is  a  passage  in  the  M  Tempest,"  well  known 
to  contain  several  expressions  identical  with  those 
of  Florio  in  his  translation  of  a  part  of  one  of  the 
Essays.  And  it  would,  at  all  events,  have  been 
highly  improbable  that  Shakspere  should  not  have 
read  them.  On  the  whole,  the  celebrated  soliloquy 
in  "Hamlet"  presents  a  more  characteristic  and 
expressive  resemblance  to  much  of  Montaigne's 
writings  than  any  other  portion  of  the  plays  of 
the  great  dramatist  which  we  at  present  remember ; 
though  it  would  doubtless  be  easy  to  trace  many 
apparent  transferences  from  the  Frenchman  into 
the  Englishman's  works,  as  both  were  keen  and 
many-sided  observers  in  the  same  age,  and  neigh- 
bouring countries.  But  "  Hamlet"  was  in  those 
days  no  popular  type  of  character ;  nor  were  Mon- 
taigne's views  and  tone  familiar  to  men  till  he  had 
himself  made  them  so.  Now  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark is  very  nearly  a  Montaigne,  lifted  to  a  higher 
eminence,  and  agitated  by  more  striking  circum- 
stances and  a  severer  destiny,  and  altogether  a 
somewhat  more  passionate  structure  of  man.  It  is 
not,  however,  very  wonderful  that  "  Hamlet,"  who 
was  but  a  part  of  Shakspere,  should  exhibit  to  us 
more  than  the  whole  of  Montaigne,  and  the  external 
facts  appear  to  contradict  any  notion  of  a  French 
ancestry  for  the  Dane,  as  the  play  is  said  to  have 
been  produced  in  1600,  and  the  translation  of  the 
u  Essays"  not  for  three  years  later. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  interesting  to  find 
any  points  of  analogy  between  a  poetical  creation, 
probably  the  most  subtle  and  profound  of  Shak- 
spere, and  a  living  man  actually  co-existent  with 
the  poet,  and  who  must  doubtless  often  have  seen 
in  Paris  men  whom  Shakspere  conversed  with  but 
a  few  days  afterwards  in  London.  They  had  the 
same  busy  and  fervid  world  around  them,  listened 
to  the  same  tales  of  Eastern  travel  and  American 
adventure,  and  all  the  great  public  events  and 
personages  in  the  fore-ground  of  the  picture  seen 
by  one,  were  respectively  conspicuous  in  the  back- 
ground gazed  at  by  the  other.  Very  ordinary  men, 
nay,  inanimate  things  derive  an  interest,  from  our 
certainty  that  they  were  contemporary  with  those 


whom  the  world  cannot,  if  it  would,  forget: ''The 
celebrated  and  productive  minds,  whose  lives  flowed 
on  through  the  same  days  of  storm  and  sunshine, 
teem  each  to  reflect  a  light  upon  the  other ;  and 
the  group  starts  forward  into  distinctness  and  vivid- 
ness, while  the  single  figure  might  have  seemed 
dim,  cold,  and  stiff,  as  the  recumbent  effigy  in  a 
twilight  chapel. 

It  is  probably  the  great  canon  of  all  biographies, 
and  of  all  writings  the  interest  of  which  is  mainly 
biographical,  that  those  are  best  which  present  the 
most  complete  picture  of  the  lives  they  relate  to. 
To  some  this  will  seem  a  truism  ;  to  others  a  pa- 
radox.  But  most  persons  appear  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  the  picture  of  a  human  life  with  reference 
to  the  importance  of  the  man  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  rather  than  to  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of 
the  delineation.  Yet  it  may  be  well  maintained 
that  the  structure  and  growth  of  a  man,  of  any 
man,  are  in  themselves  so  grave  and  fruitful  a 
reality,  that,  quite  independently  of  extraordinary 
endowments  or  exploits,  a  true  and  perfect  image 
of  his  inward  being  would  be  a  richer  and  higher 
creation  than  any  portrait  at  all  less  accurate  of  a 
much  more  remarkable  mind.  The  object  is  itself 
so  deep  and  immense  that  in  contemplating  any 
single  example  of  it  all  differences  of  degree  are 
lost  sight  of.  ------  - 

The  truly  precious  and  instructive  specimens  of 
human  nature  which  the  past  leaves  us,  are  the 
men  in  whom  we  directly,  and  from  themselves, 
know  both  what  they  were,  and  why  and  how  they 
were  so.  And  it  is  very  remarkable  that  we  have 
not  this  knowledge  of  any  worthless  and  despicable 
soul.  Those  who  have  painted  themselves  truly, 
however  unconsciously,  are  the  true  and  ample 
minds.  The  weak  and  base,  who  have  designed  to 
do  it  at  all,  have  always  betaken  themselves  to 
distortion  and  falsehood,  as  persons  of  misshapen 
forms  often  throw  themselves  into  unnatural  and 
painful  attitudes,  to  hide,  as  they  imagine,  the 
blemishes  of  their  figures.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  minutely  and  abundantly  informed  of  the  mind 
and  character  of  Augustine  and  Luther,  of  Dante, 
of  Cicero,  of  the  holy  and  stainless  Socrates.  We 
know  Milton  as  he  was,  and  with  open  eyes  behold 
him  luminous  in  his  blindness.  We  stand  behind 
young  Goethe,  while  we  listen  to  his  poetry  and 
truth,  and  seem  with  his  universal  sensibility  to 
receive  the  just  and  sharp  impression  from  all 
things  and  men,  and  with  his  unwearied  and  felici- 
tous intelligence  to  shape  all  into  new  and  complete 
pictures.  And  far  meaner  and  narrower  as  was 
the  man,  it  is  in  this  way  that  we  grow  acquainted 
with  Montaigne  when  we  read  his  "  Essays ;"  and 
find  that  there  are  few  of  our  kinsmen  or  friends 
whom  we  can  see  into  so  thoroughly,  or  with  whom, 
though  dwelling  for  years  under  one  roof,  we  seem 
to  live  in  such  intimate  communion. 

This  is  a  great  thing.  The  paring  of  nails,  the 
clippings  of  hair,  the  worn-out  slipper  of  a  con- 
queror's foot,  which  has  kicked  thousands  or  mil- 
lions of  men  before  it,  the  glove  from  a  hand  that 
many  lips  delighted  to  salute,  though  lips  and 
fingers  have  long  since  been  food  for  worms — these 
matters  have  for  some  their  value.  We  doubt  not 
that  the  peruke  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  the  cocked-hat 
of  Marlborough,  would  fetch,  in  any  London  auc- 
tion-room, a  price  beyond  Voltaire's  history  of  the 
one,  or  Archdeacon  Coxe's  life  of  the  other.    Yet 


these  memorials  can  suggest,  even  to  the  creative 
soul  of  a  collector  of  curiosities,  only  a  faint  and 
imperfect  conception  of  their  former  owners.  While, 
in  the  writings  of  any  one  who,  like  Montaigne, 
has  chronicled  himself,  we  have  the  very  man,  a 
living  human  being  brought  before  us.  We  are 
not  compelled  to  infer  the  kernel  from  the  husk, 
the  Hercules  from — not  the  foot,  but — the  sandal  ; 
to  fill  up  for  ourselves,  with  substantial  form,  the 
empty  vestments  which  adumbrate  their  wearer. 
Here  the  inward  is  that  which  is  clearest;  the 
flame  within  the  coloured  lamp  throwing  its  light 
upon  and  through  those  outward  and  surrounding 
circumstances  which  alone  biography  and  history, 
for  the  most  part,  present  to  us.  Hard,  indeed,  is 
the  work  of  a  biographer,  who  seldom  gives  any 
distinct  and  tenable  knowledge  of  the  hero  he 
describes.  But  he  always,  more  or  less  well,  and 
more  or  less  unconsciously,  does  something  towards 
the  painting  himself.  His  mistakes  and  dreams  aa 
to  another,  are  the  facts  of  his  own  mind.  We  see 
him  living  and  moving  at  his  easel,  where  he  may 
be  daubing  only  the  cloudiest  caricature  of  some 
one  else.  That  which  he  ostensibly  writes  of,  is 
as  worthless  as  the  latter  text  inscribed  above  the 
faded  characters  of  a  genuine  classic.  While  he 
blabs  mendacious  gossip  about  the  victim  of  his 
rhetoric,  he  betrays  the  whole  secret,  the  imperish- 
able reality  of  his  own  character,  aims,  and  in- 
sight. But  when  he  writes,  as  did  Montaigne,  of 
himself,  the  dream,  the  delirium,  the  inane  folly, 
is  hardly  less  valuable  than  the  earnest  confession, 
the  simple-hearted  narrative  of  events.  He  may 
not  always  write  truth  and  wisdom  about  his  own 
temper,  principles,  and  story ;  but  the  weaknesses 
and  delusions  are  also  his,  his  own,  and  alike  con- 
tribute to  embody  before  our  eyes  the  one  living 
human  being. 

On  this  topic — namely,  what  a  man  is — more 
books  have  been  written  than  on  all  other  matters, 
probably  because,  as  far  as  we  know,  books  are 
written  by  men.  It  lies  at  the  root  of  all  history, 
all  poetry,  and  all  that,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  is  philosophy.  But,  indeed,  more  properly 
speaking,  it  is  of  this  matter,  and  this  alone,  that 
all  books  more  or  less  directly  treat,  and  about 
this  that  all  thoughts  are  occupied.  For  specula- 
tions, the  least  apparently  human,  are  in  reality 
based  on  some  portion  or  other  of  man,  and  on  this 
alone :  those  as  to  reptiles,  which  may  well  concern 
a  man,  himself  a  worm  ;  those  as  to  the  earth  we 
tread  on,  we  being  ourselves  but  dust  and  clay ; 
those  as  to  the  air  and  stars,  for  what  else  are  we 
but  a  breath,  and  our  lives  but  sparks  of  fire  in  a 
vault  of  darkness  ?  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  is 
a  fantastic  abuse  of  metaphor.  On  this  subject 
nothing  properly  is  metaphor;  for  all  analogies, 
even  the  wildest  combinations  twisted  together  by 
the  fancy,  have  their  one  root  in  the  unity  of  our 
consciousness.  And  in  all  we  seek  to  know,  our 
aim  is  only  to  discover  what  there  is  in  the  thing 
corresponding  to  somewhat  in  ourselves.  Thus  we 
discern  it ;  thus  we  master  it ;  make  it  our  own  ; 
truly  know  it.  That  in  an  object  which  answers 
to,  or  dovetails  with,  ourselves,  is  what  we  really 
mean  by  the  object.  And  manifestly  so ;  for  if 
there  be  aught  in  it  which  meets  and  assimilates 
with  nothing  in  us,  of  that  something,  that  algebraic 
x%  never  to  be  discovered,  we  cannot  speak,  or 
think,  or  dream.    Not  only  do  we  not  know  it. 


bat  we  never  can  know  it.  In  this  largest,  but 
also  most  true  sense  then,  it  is  certain  that  all  books 
relate  to  man,  and  only  to  man  ;  yet  some  to  that 
which  is  more  essential  and  characteristic  in  us, 
some  to  that  which  is  less.  Of  some  the  ground 
and  element  lies  nearer  to  our  affections,  and  will, 
and  intelligence,  to  that  which  is  least  changeable 
in  us,  and  is  the  frame-work  and  support  of  all  the 
rest ;  others  to  that  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as 
more  outward  and  superficial.  Some  treat  of  man 
in  his  inmost  life,  beliefs,  feelings,  purposes,  and 
successes ;  others  more  of  the  material  world,  which 
is  also,  but  more  remotely,  his — his  colossal  hut, 
and  inexhaustible  mine,  and  insatiable  catacomb. 
In  one  waj  or  other  the  strongest  and  most  cutting 
thoughts  of  man— since  the  beginning  of  his  cur- 
rent almanac  and  present  calendar  some  five  thou- 
sand years  ago — bare  been  exercised  and  expended 
in  shaping  out  for  himself  a  clearer  and  clearer 
image  of  himself,  both  as  he  finds  himself  imme- 
diately within,  and  as  he  recognizes  his  own  obscure 
likeness  in  the  canvass  of  nature,  bordered  with  its 
frame  of  time  and  space,  the  carvings  of  which 
are  also  one  endless  intertexture  of  human  resem- 
blances. Much  of  the  work  of  becoming  what  we 
may  be,  consists  in  knowing  what  we  are ;  and  we 
should  go  mad,  and  rot  in  preternatural  idleness, 
if  we  had  not  the  task  of  gradually  finding  our- 
selves expressed  in  the  universe,  and  the  universe 
impressed  upon  ourselves,  and  of  more  and  more 
realizing  this  correspondence  outwardly  by  action, 
whence  arts  and  trades,  and  journeys,  and  ships, 
and  harvests ;  and  inwardly  by  thought  and  love, 
from  which  arise  religions,  poetry,  sciences,  all 
heroism  and  goodness. 

Of  the  books  that  show  us  what  we  are,  there 
have  been  in  many  ages  better  than  the  "  Essays" 
of  Montaigne ;  but  it  may  be  affirmed,  without 
meaning  to  offend  any  one,  that,  even  in  our  age, 
there  are  several  worse.  His  book  is  not  the  widest 
nor  the  deepest ;  but  it  is  a  perfectly  genuine  re- 
cord of  a  far  livelier,  and  richer,  and  more  honest 
mind  than  common.  There  are  oracles  of  loftier 
and  more  fiery  spirits,  belonging  less  than  this  to 
our  time  and  tendencies  ;  and  though  immortal  as 
death  itself,  which  will  outlive  all  but  life,  yet  not 
more  deserving  of  immortality  than  these  doubts, 
fancies,  endless  egotisms,  of  a  dead  old  Gascon 
gentleman. 

Such  he  was.  He  acquaints  us  with  man  chiefly 
by  exhibiting  to  us  a  man,  the  offspring  of  one  age, 
and  the  native  of  a  single  spot ;  and  we  must  con- 
sider what  these  circumstances  made  him,  that  we 
may  the  better  understand  what  in  himself  he  was. 
He  belonged,  in  a  word,  to  the  most  active  portion 
of  the  human  race,  in  the  most  eager  and  productive 
period  that  it  has  known,  at  least  since  it  first  con- 
trived to  shape  itself  into  social  existence.  Printing, 
like  the  former  and  latter  rain,  was  diffusing  the 
knowledge  long  collected  in  the  vague  and  dim 
clouds  of  the  past.  Columbus  had  burst  the  gates 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  shewn  to  men  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  and  other  forms  of  human  nature 
than  those  of  our  elder  regions.  And  while  the 
new  was  pouring  in,  the  old  was  rapidly  crumbling 
down  and  passing  away.  More  connection  and 
interdependence  was  growing  up  in  all  the  concerns 
of  life.  Individual  strength  and  wild  energy  were 
settling  down.  The  solid  vault  of  dogma  under 
which  men  lived  was  thinning  off,  and  widening, 
and  wavering ;  and  while  a  new  and  bright  vegeta- 


tion of  literature  opened  over  the  earth,  the  ancient 
snows  and  ice-rocks  of  tradition  melted  und  burst 
along  in  foaming  torrents.  Together  with  these 
changes,  a  looser  width  of  luxury  and  excitement 
was  unfolded,  and  the  sweeter  wines  of  the  new  age 
were  mingled  with  deadlier  poisons.  In  Germany, 
misery  and  fanaticism,  and  heroic  faith ;  in  Italy, 
unbounded  falsehood  and  creative  genius ;  in  Eng- 
land, lawless  brutality  and  popular  zeal ;  in  France, 
all  these  elements  were  mixed  together.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Reforma- 
tion began  and  was  secured  ;  More  and  Cranmer 
were  executed ;  Luther  lived  and  died  ;  Rabelais 
stood  forth  as  a  fervid  genius  in  the  mask  of  a 
buffoon  ;  Raffaelle,  Durer,  and  Michael  Angelo 
painted  themselves  for  ever  on  the  most  massive 
tablets  of  the  mind  of  man;  Ariosto  embalmed 
chivalry  in  a  gorgeous  tomb ;  Fiesco  conspired ; 
Machiavelli  theorized;  Melancthon  and  Scaliger 
taught;  Cortez  and  Pizarro  passed,  like  its  own 
earthquakes,  through  America;  the  feudal  great- 
ness of  French  nobility  blazed  almost  its  last; 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  wore  each  other  out 
in  idle  wars.  In  the  midst  of  these  confusions, 
Calvin  was  condemned  by  Rome  as  a  heretic,  for 
establishing  the  power  which  enabled  him  to  burn 
Servetus.  Rome  was  sacked  by  an  army  of  adven- 
turers, and  Trent  filled  with  a  council  of  Romish 
prelates.  Faith,  energizing  in  Luther,  threw  off  its 
cowl,  and  his  emperor,  unable  to  compel  him  to 
wear  it,  placed  it  on  his  own  head  and  sank  into 
a  convent.  The  world  was  learning  that  Homer, 
Socrates,  and  Plutarch  were  more  than  names,  and 
growing  to  feel  what  they  really  meant.  And  while 
Montaigne  was  drinking  deepest  of  their  spirit,  the 
Protestants  of  Merindol  and  Cabieres  were  mas- 
sacred, and  in  Guyenne,  at  his  own  threshold,  the 
peasantry  were  maddened  into  revolt  by  the  Gabelle 
(1548),  and  were  crushed  again  under  the  heaviest 
sorrows. 

In  fine,  the  state  of  society  in  Western  Europe 
resembled  at  this  time  that  of  a  party  of  mariners 
saving  themselves  on  a  raft  constructed  out  of  the 
wreck  of  their  former  stately  but  worn-out  vessel. 
With  woes,  and  panic  cries,  and  bleeding  hands, 
and  fierce  contentions,  and  the  deaths  of  many, 
they  constructed  a  frail  support  amid  the  stormy 
waves ;  but  the  ruin  of  the  ship  has  laid  open  to 
them  precious  treasures  and  priceless  instruments, 
long  sealed  up  and  forgotten,  within  the  hold  ;  new 
necessities  develop  more  complete  inventions :  the 
strong  call  of  the  hour  awakens  fresh  life  in  many 
a  heart,  before  weak  and  torpid  ;  and  on  their 
creaking  and  wave- washed  deck  they  sail  before  the 
wind  in  greater  terrors,  but  with  happier  auspices, 
than  before. 

In  the  midst  of  this  revolution,  Montaigne,  bom 
in  1553,  rose  to  consciousness.  In  the  course  of 
his  life  he  saw  the  world  around  him  all  convulsed 
with  the  fiercest  religious  wars,  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  perpetrated,  the  Dutch  republic  cre- 
ated. He  was  contemporary  with  Cervantes  and 
with  Shakspere.  Seldom  has  there  been  on  earth 
a  broader  scene  of  apparent  confusion  ;  but,  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm,  far  nobler  and  more  various 
powers  were  at  work  than  in  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  or  the  conflicts  of  the  middle  ages. 
Much  of  household  simplicity  was  perishing  ;  po- 
pular fancy  and  feeling  were  losing  much  of  their 
unconscious  beauty  ;  the  rude  and  slow  machinery 
of  political  society  was  breaking  and  crushing  down ; 
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above  all,  the  old  unquestionable  beliefs  of  men 
were  inwardly  decaying,  and  were  shaken  and  tot- 
tering under  outward  attacks.  The  fierce  horrors, 
base  frauds,  and  lascivious  indulgences  of  public 
life,  were  rather  multiplied  and  darkened  than  at 
all  suppressed;  yet  thought  and  humanity  were 
living  more  strongly,  and  generating  life ;  and  in 
the  confused  and  ferocious  tumult  there  were  some 
who  taught,  and  many  who  received  the  teaching, 
that  faith  in  higher  than  visible  things  had  a  foun- 
dation of  its  own  in  the  heart  of  man  to  rest  on, 
and  need  not  lean  for  ever  on  the  hollow  and  spu- 
rious support  of  a  despotic  priesthood.  But  this 
last  and  greatest  truth  was  preached  in  the  midst 
of  passions  and  delusions  which  were  closely  min- 
gled with  it,  as  the  stream  turned  into  a  stagnant 
pool  is  itself  stained  by  that  which  it  purifies.  Thus 
it  might  perhaps  have  been  anticipated  that  in  the 
awakening  knowledge  of  a  beautiful  and  inexhaust- 
ible pagan  literature,  self-satisfying  speculation  and 
easy  sympathy  would  find  abundant  pretext  and 
encouragement  to  shrink  from  the  gigantic  battle 
of  austere  belief  and  distinct  principles  into  a  world 
of  intelligent  delight.  The  survey  of  mankind,  as 
a  mere  object  of  curious  observation,  both  invited 
and  bewildered  the  reason  ;  and  the  richest  and 
most  many-coloured  spectacle  of  human  existence 
which  the  world  had  ever  exhibited,  was  heightened 
and  contrasted  by  a  better  knowledge  of  a  remote 
and  wonderful  past. 

Montaigne  was  the  son  of  a  Gascon  country- 
gentleman  and  soldier,  rather  a  humorist,  of  whom 
he  gives  the  following  account : 

"  My  house  has  been  a  long  time  open  to  men 
of  learning,  and  is  very  well  known  by  them ;  for 
my  father,  who  was  the  master  of  it  for  fifty  years 
and  more,  being  warmed  with  that  zeal  with  which 
King  Francis  I.  had  newly  embraced  literature,  and 
brought  it  into  esteem,  spared  no  pains  nor  expense 
to  get  an  acquaintance  with  men  of  learning,  treat- 
ing them,  at  his  house,  as  persons  sacred,  who  had 
divine  wisdom  by  some  special  inspiration,  collect- 
ing their  sentences  and  sayings  as  so  many  oracles, 
and  with  the  more  veneration  and  religion,  as  he 
was  the  less  qualified  to  judge  of  them,  for  he  bad 
no  knowledge  of  letters  any  more  than  his  prede- 
cessors had." 

In  his  writings  the  central  scene  of  his  outward 
life  always  appears  to  be  his  chateau,  which  he  de- 
lights to  paint  as  built  mostly  by  his  father,  with 
nothing  added  to  it  by  him  ;  as  the  only  gentle- 
man's house  in  France  unfortified  against  either 
party  in  the  civil  wars ;  and  as  strong  and  hospita- 
ble enough  to  shelter  his  poorer  neighbours  against 
the  mere  marauders  of  the  time.  In  a  tower  of  this 
building  was  the  study  and  library  of  Montaigne, 
and  here  he  describes  himself  as  composing  the 
book  in  which  the  description  occurs,  and  which  is 
almost  as  certain  to  last  as  the  nature  of  man,  which 
it  so  amply  and  minutely  presents  to  us. 

Strange  that  by  means  of  a  little  chemical  mix- 
ture, lamp-black,  and  so  forth,  on  a  tissue  of  old 
rags,  the  thoughts  of  a  man  should  thus  be  preserved 
for  all  men.  For  what  can  seem  a  less  suitable 
vehicle  for  a  thought— consider  it — a  thought ! — 
than  smoke-dirt  and  worn  filaments  of  flax.  These 
then,  perhaps,  are  in  truth  not  that  which  makes 
the  thought  last ;  but  that  which  lets  us  see  that  it 
does  last,  as  the  wire  on  which  the  insect's  diamond 
wing  is  held  under  the  glass  of  a  microscope.  Mon- 
taigne is  gone  to  where  he  will  have  found  some  at 


least  of  his  doubts  cleared  up.  But  for  us  he  hat 
left  a  mantle  behind  him,  not  only  inscribed,  as  are 
the  magic  garments  of  romance,  with  many  strange 
characters,  but  shewing  the  familiar  folds  and  twists 
of  the  short  and  stout- bodied  old  Gascon.  In  that 
mantle  we  need  not  wrap  ourselves,  but  we  may  try 
to  peruse  and  measure  it.  Thus  it  remains  to  us 
as  a  fact  that  Montaigne  did  what  no  man  had  done 
before,  nor  has  any  man  so  well  done  since — in 
sharp,  light,  and  with  endlessly  daring  strokes, 
painted  himself,  as  the  one  great  certainty  in  a 
world  of  doubt — himself,  a  living  being — a  person 
— a  man,  bright  shining,  like  an  enchanted  head — 
a  human  image  of  brassy  flame  in  Rembrandt's 
wizard  cave  of  blackness. 

Many  have  shewn  us  man  in  general,  and  have 
done  this  better  or  worse,  according  to  their  several 
shares  of  manhood.  But  the  mischief  of  such  deli- 
neations is,  that  man  in  general  is  after  all  a  fiction, 
for  man  exists  only  in  particular.  The  essential 
forms  and  germs  of  our  whole  nature  are  stored 
indeed  in  every  individual,  and  as  the  reason  gra- 
dually awakens  to  the  music  of  experience,  a  cor- 
responding image  becomes  present  to  it  of  man  as 
a  single  ideal  being.  But  this  image  is  always  to 
some  extent  imperfect,  and  yet  has  a  tendency  to 
allure  and  even  imprison  our  attention  within  itself, 
and  shut  out  any  entrances,  or,  if  we  may  use  the 
word,  ingrowths,  of  further  knowledge.  And  he 
before  whom  the  image  floats,  cloudy  and  pendu- 
lous, while,  still  indefinite  and  unsteady,  it  draws 
up,  like  a  water-spout  column,  new  substance  of 
reality  into  its  own  bulk,  often  does  better  service 
to  himself  and  others  than  he  who  does  homage  to 
and  worships  a  fixed  idea,  however  noble  and  capa- 
cious, admitting  of  no  growth  or  maturation.  By 
the  encyclopaedic  and  interminable,  as  opposed  to 
the  defining,  shaping  process,  we  may  well  indeed 
become  boundless,  aimless,  and  incoherent.  And  so 
to  a  certain  extent  was  Montaigne ;  but  also  rich, 
various,  of  inexhaustible  yearnings  after  new  men- 
tal treasures  of  comparisons  and  contrasts,  and  ever 
sending  out  his  wealth  possessed  on  new  ventures 
of  wealth  to  be  acquired.  He  sits  a  golden  gnome 
in  his  sparry  cells  and  galleries  piled  with  jewels ; 
and  he  is  their  true  discoverer  and  guardian  ;  and 
though  not  the  creative  spirit  with  the  one  effica- 
cious image  of  the  Aladdin's  palace  into  which  the 
jewels  shall  be  built,  is  yet  akin  to  him,  and  at 
heart  owns  him  as  a  brother. 

Great  again  is  the  power  of  a  Dante,  of  a  Shak- 
spere,  even  of  a  Machiavelli,  a  De  Thou,  in  shew- 
ing us  some  shadows  and  surfaces  of  many  men, 
some  leaves  of  the  great  tree  of  man's  life.  But 
after  all  they  can  give  us  only  lines  and  gleams ; 
lines  as  of  a  withered  leaf  wasted  to  a  skeleton 
lace-leaf;  gleams  vague  as  those  of  forests  seen 
through  mist.  To  know  what  really  is  or  has  been, 
there  is  required  an  insight  into  the  thing,  such  as 
these  writers  possessed,  but  cannot  give.  For  it 
cannot  be  given,  any  more  than  a  living  eye  of 
retina  and  nerve  can  be  given  to  a  head,  in  the  first 
construction  of  which  it  has  been  omitted.  The 
insight  must  be  found  or  won  within.  Beaming, 
seeing  from  the  heart,  into  the  heart  it  looks.  Now 
this  it  is  which  in  Montaigne  we  find,  and  the 
reality  and  meaning  of  which  he  has  exemplified 
better  than  almost  any  one.  His  book,  he  tells  us, 
is  one  about  himself,  and  only  about  himself.  All 
else,  anecdote,  speculation,  narrative,  is  there  only 
for  this  purpose.    We  have  him  before  us  ra  all  his 


* 


relations  to  others,  in  all  his  occupations,  all  his 

moods,  and  all  his  outward  actions. 

•  •  •  •  • 

He  was  unquestionably  a  large-minded,  clear, 
and  healthy  man.   For  almost  every  kind  of  human 
existence  he  had  sympathy  and  love,  and  under, 
stood  much  of  its  scheme  and  tendencies,  keeping 
himself  unshaken  and  distinct  in  the  midst  of  it. 
That  was  a  rare  intelligence  and  kindliness  of  heart 
which  in  his  age  could  make  a  man  anticipate  so 
much   of  the  practical  wisdom  of  latter  times — 
reprobating  torture,  and  all  cruel  modes  of  capital 
punishment;   lamenting   loudly  the  treatment  of 
savage  nations  by  Europeans ;  seeing  through  all 
the  pretexts  for  courtly  profusion,  and  condemning 
it,  although  himself  a  courtier  and  holding  a  place, 
as  mere  reckless  cruelty  to  the  people.     He  also 
utterly  disbelieved  the  whole  train  of  magical  won- 
ders, ghosts,  material  visions,  witchcraft,  and  such 
other  blundering  modes  of  representing  the  super- 
natural by  distorting  and  interrupting  nature.   This 
view  of  him,  founded  on  the  unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  his  own  writings,  which  on  these  points 
are  most  uniformly  consistent,  seems  to  fall  in  with 
all  the  other  evidence  which  his  whole  works  and 
life,  and  his  own  open-hearted  statements,  furnish 
of  his  remarkable  and  unvarying  honesty.     For  he 
who  admits  falsehood  into  his  inner  chambers  of  the 
heart  and  among  his  household  gods,  can  seldom 
fail  to  have  some  lurking  fancy  of  a  fundamental 
ground  of  disorder  and  confusion  as  the  basis  of  the 
universe,  and  hence  almost  inevitably  believes  in 
the  fashionable  delusions  of  his  day,  whatever  they 
may  be.    Vain  dream  of  quacks  and  of  their  dupes, 
that  a  man  by  being  a  quack  loses  all  belief  in 
quackery  !     Knowing  that  his  own  pretences  are 
false,  he  has  the  more  credulity  to  spare  for  those 
of  others.     He  who  passes  false  coin  is  the  more, 
not  the  less,  likely  to  be  taken-in  by  sham  jewels 
offered  cheap,  or  by  any  other  temptation  suitable 
to  bis  greediness  and  his  self-complacent  cunning. 
All  swindlers  are  in  truth,  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  members  of  a  joint-stock  company  for  mutual 
deception.     Moreover,  this   thorough   honesty   of 
Montaigne  is  hardly  separable  from  clear  sagacity 
combined  with  genuine  sympathy  such  as  his.   The 
mirror  of  the  true  mind  faithfully  represented  the 
true   realities  presented  to  it,  for  it  was  neither 
muffled  up  by  a  veil  of  selfishness,  nor  cracked  by 
passion,  nor  painted  over  with  a  tawdry  coat  of 
ostentatious  conceits  and  follies.   Wherever  no  one 
of  these  things  happens,  and  the  mind  is  vividly 
awake  and  active,  there  will  be  accurate  and  sted- 
fast  knowledge  of  all  that  lies  nearest  to  the  man, 
and  most  concerns  his  work  on  earth.     And  this 
attainment  we  find  characteristically  marked  and 
certain  in  Montaigne,  whose  judgments  on  public 
affairs,  on   education,  on  diversities  of  character, 
and  on  literature,  are  always  instructive  or  sug- 
gestive, however  imperfect 

Doubtless  no  allegations  of  wisdom  on  some 
points  can  meet  the  charges  against  Montaigne,  of 
frequent  inconsistencies  and  of  fundamental  scep- 
ticism. The  occasional  self-contradiction  in  a  man 
who  writes  so  much  from  the  fancy  of  the  moment, 
is  not  wonderful.  But  even  of  this  there  is  less 
than  might  be  supposed.  And,  indeed,  if  the  man 
or  his  book  were  a  mere  bundle  of  unconnected 
livelinesses  and  sparkles  of  thought,  either  would 
be  nearly  as  worthless  as  the  dullest  heap  of  tri- 
vialities     A  man  without  character,  and  a  type  of 


thought  of  his  own,  may  appear  to  be  many  things, 
but  in  reality  is  little  more  than  nothing.  But  a 
oneness  with  many  sides  to  it,  and  capable  of  quick 
revolution  and  transformation,  is  a  more  vital  and 
productive  thing  than  the  stagnant  and  staring 
singleness  of  aims  and  habits  which  the  meanest 
minds  can  understand  and  measure. 

Of  the  scepticism  something  more  must  be  said. 
That  Montaigne  was  a  sceptic,  in  the  sense  of 
finding  all  the  theories  he  knew  of,  which  profess 
to  systematise  the  whole  of  human  life,  scanty  and 
frail,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     That  he  was  wrong 
in  this  decision  no  man  of  strong  and  cultivated 
speculative  powers  will   now  maintain.     But  his 
error  seems  to  be  that  he  had  no  faith  in  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  attempt.     The  philosophy  known 
in  his  time  was  ill  calculated  to  convert  him.    That 
of  antiquity  was  very  imperfectly  understood,  and, 
above  all,  had  been  produced  under  obsolete  cir- 
cumstances and   conditions,  and  could  no  longer 
answer  the  demands  of  later  experience.     It  must 
also  be  said,  that  he  had,  in  truth,  never  passed 
through  any  really  methodical  course  of  philosophical 
inquiry,  nor  had  undergone  any  accurate  scientific 
discipline.     The  current  religious  opinions,  which 
he  by  no  means  opposed,  might  have  seemed  likely 
to  bring  him  in  contact  with  a  large  scheme  of 
speculative  theology,  constructed   chiefly  by  the 
schoolmen.     But  this  system  of  doctrine,  whether 
Romanist  or  Protestant,  was  little  fitted  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  a  mind  like  his ;  for  under  the  name 
and  sacred  attributes  of  revelation,  it  admitted  a 
cumbrous  element  of  what  was  purely  arbitrary 
and  capricious.     And  attempting  to  combine  this 
with  the  facts  of  life  and  the  principles  of  mere 
intelligence,  it  produced  a  discordant  compound, 
obviously  unstable  and  inadequate.     The  truth  is, 
that  any  philosophical  scheme  of  the  world  known 
to  him,  perhaps  any  conceivable  one,  must  neces- 
sarily have  seemed  as  idle  and  vain  as  would  the 
tissue  of  cobwebs  on  the  vaults  and  pillars  of  some 
noble  building,  if  offered  as  a  sufficient  diagram 
and  explanation  of  the  principles  of  its  construction. 
The  chief  document  on  the  subject  of  his  phi- 
losophical opinions,  or  rather  of  his  opinions  about 
philosophy,  is  the  celebrated  "  Apology  for  Ray- 
mond de  Sebond'    (Essays,  ii.,  12).     This  writer 
had  taken  the  sum  of  the  current  opinions  of  the 
day,  and  had  attempted  to  justify  them  by  argu- 
ments of  mere  speculation  from  the  premises  of 
human  experience.     A  perilous  and  fantastic  at- 
tempt, in  which  it  would  have  been  well  had  he 
considered  that  nothing   can    be  understood   and 
maintained,  except  in  reference  to  the  causes  and 
conditions  by  which  it  has  arisen.     That,  therefore, 
as  the  religious  creed  of  his  day  had   been  partly 
the  product  of  a  tradition  grounded  in  foreign  and 
ancient  modes  of  thought  and  feeling,  partly  of  the 
metaphysical  science  of  intermediate  times,  partly 
of  accident  and   caprice,  it   would    have   been   a 
miracle  far  greater  than  any  of  those  which  he  vin- 
dicated, had  it  been  found,  as  he  asserted,  in  strict 
correspondence   with   the   principles  of   universal 
reason,  and  the  demands  of  human  nature  through 
the  whole  series  of  ages.     It  would  have  been  well 
had  he  known  that  the  existence  of  an  absolute 
and  eternal  element  in  the  vague  and  shifting  mnss 
of  the  common  beliefs — which  is  all  that  religion 
requires,  all  that  philosophy  can  grant — is  only  to 
be  defended  by  the  admission,  or  rather  the  decla- 
ration, that  there  is  also  in  it  a  vesture  liable  to 
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decay,  and  a  body  doomed  to  death.     It  is  also 
unfortunate  for  Raymond  not  to  have  so  clearly 
read  himself,  as  to  see  that  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken was  one  giving  room  and  occasion  beyond 
all   others  for  the  exercise  of  lawless  ingenuity, 
and  the  mad  attempt  to  harness  and  guide  assump- 
tions and  sophisms  in  the  path   of  truth,  which 
admits  of  no  such  service.     The  work  of  any  man, 
in  any  age,  who  attempts  such  an  enterprise,  must 
needs  resemble  a  mirage  landscape  of  Egypt,  inter- 
spersed among,  and  partly  reflecting,  partly  ob- 
scuring, granite  temples  and  marble  gods,  but  itself 
an  airy,  fleeting  vision.     Reason  may  well,  as  in 
mathematical  science,  give,  after  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies, a  final  decision  in  favour  of  its  own  slow 
results ;    or  attain,   at  last,  an   insight  into  the 
laws  and  being  of  great  facts,  such  as  the  system 
of  the  stars,  or  the  moral  and  physical  structure  of 
man ;  but  that  it  should  conclusively,  and  for  ever, 
be  able  to  ratify  a  huge  medley  of  feelings,  specu- 
lations, and  legends,  such  as  was  called  in  the 
middle  ages  the  orthodox  faith,  and  render  these 
imperative  through  eternity — this  can  be  credited 
only  by  a  mind  weakened  and  heated  by  the  lust 
for  wonder,  or  lost  for  the  time  in  the  labyrinth  of 
its  own  subtlety,  or,  in  distrust  of  reason,  leaning, 
terror-stricken,   on   any  most  hopeless  substitute 
for  it. 

The  argument  of  Montaigne,  however,  is,  for  the 
most  part,  independent  of  the  peculiar  line  of  rea- 
soning adopted  by  De  Sebond.  For  the  main 
purport  of  his  Essay  is  not  so  much  to  justify  the 
topics  of  his  author,  as  to  maintain  that,  however 
unsatisfactory  these  may  be,  human  thought,  with- 
out admitting  the  idea  of  a  positive  and  outward 
revelation,  can  form  no  more  enduring  scheme. 
The  whole  matter,  indeed,  is  probably  handled  only 
for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  objections  to  the 
theories  of  all  the  philosophical  schools  which  Mon- 
taigne knew  of.  In  this,  though  always  lively  and 
striking,  he  is  comparatively  unsuccessful, — partly 
from  ignorance  of  the  doctrines  he  refers  to,  which 
he  has  caught  at  chiefly  in  fragments,  and  by  way 
of  anecdote,  but  still  more  from  the  want  of  genuine 
philosophical  capacity.  This  may,  perhaps,  be 
generalized  under  the  larger  term  of  reason  in  its 
highest  being— of  the  power  which  beholds  and 
converses  with  supersensual  and  universal  realities. 
These,  apprehended  by  the  intellect,  are  philosophic 
truths,  or  first  principles;  embraced,  reverenced, 
and  obeyed  by  the  will,  are  laws  of  duty  ;  relied 
on  and  worshipped  by  the  heart,  are  objects  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  embodied  in  beautiful  symbols,  are 
the  deified  forms  of  the  imagination,  and  haunt  and 
spiritualize  the  highest  poetry.  Now  this  manifold 
but  one  power,  which  is  nothing  less  or  other  than 
the  spirit  or  life  of  man  in  its  loftiest  energy,  Mon- 
taigne did  not  in  any  ample  degree  possess.  Had 
it  existed  more  fully  in  him,  though  he  might  have 
rejected  as  insufficient  all  actual  philosophies,  yet, 
supposing  him  to  have  remained  the  same  in  type 
of  character,  and  to  have  made  reflection — as  he 
did  make  it — his  chief  business,  he  would  inevitably 
have  believed  in,  and  prophesied,  a  future  and 
more  perfect  philosophy,  even  if  he  had  not  been 
able  to  create  it. 

The  proof  that  he  was  not  remarkably  under  the 
guidance  of  this  daimon,  or  genius,  may  perhaps 
be  strengthened,  for  those  who  need  such  evi- 
dences, by  the  fact  that,  in  the  midst  of  much 
light  and  playful  writing,  of  many  comic  stories 


and  abundant  wit,  he  displays  no  trace  of  humour, 
such  as  glorifies  the  much  dulness,  and  almost 
transmutes  the  filth,  of  Rabelais.  It  is  the  cha- 
racteristic office  of  humour  to  exhibit  earnest  feel- 
ings and  deep  thoughts,  in  grotesque,  often  in 
extravagant  and  monstrous,  forms,  such  as  outwardly 
contrast  the  most  with  that  of  which  they  are  the 
vehicle,  and  by  the  sense  of  this  opposition  heighten 
and  sharpen  the  effect  of  that  which  mores  and 
lives  within.  It  is  not  in  any  eminent  degree  a 
French  faculty ;  and  the  greatest  comic  writers  of 
France  since  Rabelais — to  wit,  Moliere  and  Vol- 
taire, both  of  whom  in  their  shrewd  and  cunning 
sarcasm  Montaigne  somewhat  resembles — hardly 
exhibit  a  trace  of  it. 

But  with  this  deficiency  in  Montaigne,  and  with 
the  fact  that  in  him,  as  in  all,  the  negative  side  of 
the  mind  is  the  weak  and  un genial  one,  it  is  unfair 
to  say  that  there  was  either  an  entire  denial  of  the 
possibility  of  speculative  truth  for  man,  or  indif- 
ference to  those  who  sought  it.  Of  all  authors  his 
favourite  is  Plutarch,  the  zealous  guardian  of  the 
trophies  of  the  men  of  old,  and  burner  of  incense 
at  the  tombs  of  heroes  and  of  sages,  in  whom  the 
conviction  of  the  triumphant  efficacy  of  thought 
had  the  warmth  of  a  passion  as  well  as  the  clear- 
ness of  an  idea.  Of  all  men  the  one  whom  he 
seems  most  thoroughly  to  have  revered  and  loved 
is  the  saint,  prophet,  and  martyr  of  pagan  wisdom — 
Socrates.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  how  much 
he  steadily  understood  of  the  greatness  of  the  best 
Athenian.  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  with 
such  entire  sincerity  and  fervour,  he  selected  him 
for  his  full  admiration  and  love.  For  Montaigne 
lived  in  an  age  when  pompous  dogmas  and  empty 
speculations  were  mingled  with  a  strong  and  fiery, 
but  indistinct,  element  of  pure  religious  faith  ; 
when  morals  were  to  a  great  extent  sunk  in  gross 
indulgence,  corrected  by  harsh  and  glaring  dashes 
of  monkish  severity ;  and  when  many  men  were 
practically  ano)  most  memorably  great,  with  little 
or  no  comprehension  of  the  real  value  and  ten- 
dency of  their  own  lives.  In  this  glittering  and 
smoky  tumult  the  Gascon  did  not  pretend  to  offer 
any  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  time,  or  to  be  able 
to  harmonize  the  piercing  tones  and  thunders  of  its 
discords.  He  lived  an  off-hand  life,  and  painted 
it  with  sudden  and  shifting  colours.  Yet  that  a 
deeper  sense  was  hidden  in  him  of  a  truth  and 
adamantine  system  at  the  base  of  the  world's  con- 
fusions, and  of  his  own  levities,  seems  proved,  not 
only  by  the  impression  of  his  works,  as  a  whole, 
but  by  his  reverential  admiration  of  the  great 
roaster  of  Grecian  thought  Socrates,  too,  lived  in 
a  time  when  many  minds  were  sick,  struggling, 
and  half-  delirous ;  when  the  simple  dignity  of 
earlier  days  was  no  longer  possible  *,  when  men 
had  begun  to  think  of  themselves  and  their  own 
nature,  and  sophists  were  teaching  the  comfortable 
lesson  that  all  things  are  mere  concrete  falsehood, 
and  that  to  live  by  lies,  and  think  for  gain  and 
glory,  was  the  noblest  work  of  man.  In  an  earlier 
time  Socrates  would  probably  have  been  contented 
to  be  the  Solon  or  the  Aristides  of  his  country — a 
character  in  which  some  of  his  noblest  endowments 
could  not  have  been  developed,  and  his  intuition 
into  the  deepest  heart  of  things  would  have  slum- 
bered :  a  character  also  of  homely,  unspeculative 
superiority,  which  could  not  have  made  him  what 
he  was,  the  greatest  Fact  in  an  age  of  refinements 
and  dialectics.    But  the  diseases  of  thought  could 


only  by  purer  and  mightier  thought  be  cured.    And 
it  wu  the  task  of  Socrates  to  do  this,  not  merely 
for  his  own,  but  for  all  time ;  and  in  setting  forth 
by  word  and  deed  the  reality  of  truth  and  heroic 
goodness,   against  the   mere  greedy   appetite  for 
pleasure,  to  which  the  sophists  made  their  clever-  j 
ness  subservient,  he  also  exhibited  the  freshest,  l 
liveliest,  least  affected  image  of  a  reasonable,  gene- 
rous  man,  that  ever  brightened  the  pagan  world. 
Steadfast  and  complete  was  he  as  this  round  earth ; 
abundant  and  living  as  the  summer.    The  perennial 
glow  and  upward  strivings  of  innumerable  hearts  ' 
on  to  this  hour — the  faith  in  the  certainty  of  reason,  ' 
the  knowledge  that  we  do  not  live  in  a  heap  of 
disorders,  but  in  a  world  of  intelligence  and  good —  j 
these  we  owe  in  a  higher  degree  to  him  than  to 
any  native  of  this  western  continent.     It  would  be 
hard  to  estimate  how  much  of  the  best  wisdom,  and 
the  warmest  hopes  that  inspire  the  souls  of  all  men, 
are  owing  to  the  poor  murdered  Athenian,  whose 
life  was  a  long  assertion  of  conscience  against 
quackery,  and  his  death  its  triumph  over  the  folly 
of  the  men  whom  he  so  faithfully  served  and  loved. 
The  silent  tear  in  the  secret  chamber — the  calm 
resolution  of  meditative  sympathy  to  go  and  do 
likewise — the  purpose  in  other  hearts  to  live  like 
him  for  duty,  and  not  for  profit  or  praise — these 
are  his  right  and  imperishable  honours.     But  ho. 
nour  be  there  also  in  his  smaller  measure  to  the 
slight,   capricious  Frenchman,  who  among  fierce 
sects  and  the  breaking  forth  of  the  great  deeps  of 
opinion  and  of  denial,  who  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
follies  and  inconsistencies,  and  with  no  distinct  or 
firm  view  of  that  scheme  of  the  supersensual,  in 
the  centre  of  which  he  fretted  and  indulged  him- 
self, yet  had  honesty  and  warmth  of  soul  to  see  in 
Socrates  a  victorious  witness  for  the  grandeur  and 
lastingness  of  truth.* 

Socrates  was  put  to  death  on  a  charge  of  irre- 
ligion  ;  and  many  words  have  been  expended,  per- 
haps a  few  wasted,  on  the  question,  whether  his 
French  eulogist  is  or  is  not  liable  to  the  same  accu- 
sation. Did  Montaigne  believe  Christianity?  A 
compendious  question,  which,  would  be  clear  enough 
to  admit  of  an  ariswer,  if  we  only  knew  what  is 
meant  by  belief,  and  what  by  Christianity.  Sad  is 
the  condition  of  a  talker  in  drawing-rooms,  very 
sad  that  of  a  writer  of  dissertations,  who  attempts 
to  answer  a  question  before  he  knows  the  meaning 
of  it.  Man  in  such  a  case,  though  the  highest  of 
earthly  beings,  is  a  sight  painful  to  mortal  eyes, 
and  which  almost  draw  the  softest  tears  from  behind 
the  hardest  of  spectacles.  In  the  answers  that 
have  been  given  to  the  categorical  demand  touching 
the  faith  of  Montaigne,  something  of  this  darkness 
is  perhaps  discernible.  But  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed,  that  if  by  unbelief  be  meant  the  opinion 
that  Christianity  is,  like  the  art  of  Caglio&tro,  or 
the  narrative  of  Psalmanazar,  a  pure  fiction,  a 
conscious  work  of  some  one's  fancy,  and  that  it  no 
more  concerns  us  than  judicial  astrology  or  the 
oracles  of  augurs,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
pithy  doctrine  of  Hume  and  Voltaire,  then  doubt- 
less in  this  way,  and  to  this  extent,  Montaigne  was 
not  an  unbeliever.  It,  on  the  other  hand,  belief  is 
the  acknowledgment  that  a  certain  set  of  propo- 
sitions have  been  committed  by  irresistible  power 
to  the  keeping  of  a  certain  caste  of  men,  on  the 
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acquiescence  in  which  statements,  and  the  submis- 
sion to  which  men,  our  eternal  weal  or  woe  is  made 
dependent — with   the  proviso  that   the  doctrines 
themselves,  and  the  commission  of  the  teachers,  are 
not  to  be  scrutinized  at  all,  or  to  be  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  results  of  our  experience  or  the 
principles  of  our  reason — then  in  this  sense  Mon- 
taigne believed.     Nay,  in  the  bewilderment  of  his 
misunderstanding  at  the  immensity  and  seeming 
contradictions  of  the  universe,  perhaps  he  even 
hoped  that,  one  day  or  other,  the  puule  of  exist- 
ence would  find  its  solution  in  the  accompanying 
puzzle  of  revelation.     But  if  Christianity  be  re- 
garded not  as  an  arbitrary  puzzle,  but  as  a  neces- 
sary mystery,  that  is,  a  truth  dark  to  the  careless    ' 
and  unprepared  eye,  but  luminous,  and  the  light    , 
of  all  things,  to  the  spirit  purified  by  love  of  God, 
and  by  entire  self-sacrifice ;  as  a  truth  founded  in 
the  nature  of  man,  claimed  by  his  noblest  wants, 
manifested  by  the  full  harmony  of  all  his  powers, 
and  by  their  triumph  over  inward  and  outward  dis- 
turbances and  desolations  completely  realized  in 
the  Saviour,  and  attainable  for  all  by  the  heartfelt 
recognition  of  it  in  him — this  is  a  Christianity  of 
which  Montaigne  had  not  only  no  belief,  but  no  con- 
ception. Again,  if  faith  be  not  a  blind  and  desperate 
clutching  to  an  unknown*  somewhat,  like  the  drown- 
ing man's  grasp  at  any  object  near  him,  though  it 
be  the  shark's  jaw  or  the  dagger  of  the  sword-fish  ; 
if  it  be  anything  more  and  better  than  a  volun- 
tarily relinquishing  of  all  voluntary  action,  under 
the  name  of  obedience ;  if  it  be  the  affectionate 
and  loyal  adherence  of  the  heart  to  the  truths  of 
reason,  which  the  passions  and  selfishness  tempt  us 
to  deny ;  then  it  is  a  power  of  which  Montaigne 
had  experienced  but  little,  and  which  he  did  not 
at  all  understand.    All  that  we  find   in   him   of 
Christianity  would  be  suitable  to  apes  and  dogs 
rather  than  to  rational  and  moral  beings. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  desired  that  he  should  be 
treated  with  justice — if  not  for  his  sake,  yet  for 
ours.  He  was  not,  in  any  high,  pure  sense,  a  re- 
ligious man,  but  he  was  honest,  clear-sighted,  and 
affectionate.  Nothing  human  was  for  him  without 
a  meaning  and  a  value ;  and  he  cherished,  in  the 
midst  of  his  vanities  and  inconsistencies,  a  cheerful 
conviction  that  goodness  and  wisdom  do,  somehow 
or  other,  preside  over  this  black  and  cloudy  web 
of  things.  He  walked,  indeed,  in  a  circle  of  dark- 
ness, within  which  his  little  world  of  life  and  light 
burnt  like  a  lantern.  But  as  he  moved  along,  the 
darkness  kindled  round  him,  and  shewed  itself  to 
be  but  a  dormant  light  For  human  existence  was 
to  him  itself  a  lucid  thing,  often  broken,  indeed, 
and  wavering,  but  still  bright  and  radiant.  To 
him  it  was  joy  and  hope  to  live  our  common  life ; 
and  the  healthy  freshness  and.  vigour  of  all  his 
emotions  and  perceptions  required  no  aid  of  creative 
imagination  or  brooding  reflection  to  give  them 
worth  and  beauty.  For  him  the  earth,  which  had 
swallowed  so  many  generations,  and  suffered  so 
many  wounds,  was  green  and  prosperous.  The 
sky,  battered  and  pierced  by  so  many  mad  wishes, 
fruitless  prayers,  and  airy  pinnacles  of  visions  which 
had  passed  away,  bent  smoothly  and  securely  over 
him,  and  smiled  with  crystalline  azure.  To  be 
alive,  and  man — to  see,  to  feel,  to  walk,  to  think, 
to  read  Plutarch,  or  hunt  over  the  plains  of  Peri- 
gord,  filled  him  with  the  buoyancy  of  childhood. 
The  human  faces  of  ruined  or  plague-struck  pea- 
sants, of  the  citizens  of  Bordeaux,  of  the  people 
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of  Paris,  of   the  nobles  and  dames  of    France, 
stamped  as  all  were  with  stories  of  folly  and  suffer- 
ing, yet  had  also  a  precious  import  as  the  counte- 
nances of  men,  and  won  from  him  an  eager  sym- 
pathy.    From  this  fellow-feeling  of  brotherhood  the 
grey  old  earth,  with  the  infinity  of  space  above, 
and  the  immeasurable  grave  below,  had  for  him 
beauty,  and  sweetness,  and  elastic  gladness.     And 
his  brain,  wondering  and  growing  weary  at  the 
spectacle  of  history,  to  him  a  long  riddle,  poised  1 
itself  and  rested  softly  in  the  book-tower  of  his 
chateau,  with  the  memory  of  La  Boetie,  the  pre-  | 
sence  of  the  wise  men  of  old,  and  the  anticipated , 
kindness  of  his  own  and  of  all  future  times.   Sceptic , 
as  he  was,  the  dark  and  ulcered  scepticism  of  a  later , 
age  was  unknown  to  him.     The  towered  landscape  | 
of  Greece  and   Rome  had  been  disclosed   anew! 
before  him  and  his  generation.     The  expanse  of 
the  future  was  bursting  open  with  the  clash  and 
storm -music  of  battles ;   and   he  knew  not  how 
much,  or  how  little,  to  expect  from  the  change,  but 
felt  that  there  was  dew  and  bloom  for  him  upon 
the  near  and  friendly  soil  on  which  he  set  his  foot. 

Weak,  no  doubt,  and  dim  and  hazy,  must  the 
best  image  appear  to  us  that  we  can  now  recover  of 
a  man  who  lived  three  hundred  years  ago.  The 
past  exists,  indeed,  imperishable,  unchangeable, 
but  it  seems  to  flit  away  from  us  into  a  gulf  of 
shadows,  And  we  can  hardly  satisfy  ourselves  that 
it  ever  has  been  the  throbbing,  bright-eyed  thing 
that  we  call  Now.  But  that  now,  even  while  we 
write  it,  stiffens  to  a  mummy  in  the  memory,  melts 
in  the  fancy  to  a  spectre,  and  is  nowhere  to  be  seen 
as  what  it  was.  Thus,  not  only  the  sunny  statuary 
of  Grecian  life,  the  clanging  stride  of  Rome,  the 
high-hearted  ferment  of  pride,  and  gracefulness,  and 
faith  in  the  middle  ages,  are  worn  away  to  ghostly 
emptiness,  but  we,  too,  and  our  fulJ,  uneasy  exist- 
ence, are  slipping  away  from  ourselves  into  the 
same  vague  twilight.  It  is  not  only  Montaigne 
who  pines  and  decays  into  a  name  and  an  effigy  ; 
but  those  who  read  of  him,  and  he  who  writes. 
Obscure  as  he  hovers  before  us,  shall  we  appear  at 
a  coming  age ;  and  palpable  and  bold  as  we  now 
are,  so  once  was  he,  and  that  departed  world  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  which  he  moved  and  enjoyed, 
and  at  last  vanished  into  dust  and  dreams. 


XX. 

HALLAM. 

Thi  Essays  of  Montaigne  make  in  several  respects 
an  epoch  in  literature,  less  on  account  of  their  real 
importance,  or  the  novel  truths  they  contain,  than 
of  their  influence  upon  the  taste  and  the  opinions  of 
Europe.  They  are  the  first  provocatio  ad  popuium, 
the  first  appeal  from  the  porch  and  the  academy  to 
the  haunts  of  busy  and  of  idle  men,  the  first  book 
that  taught  the  unlearned  reader  to  observe  and 
reflect  for  himself  on  questions  of  moral  philosophy. 
In  an  age  when  every  topic  of  this  nature  was 
treated  systematically  and  in  a  didactic  form,  he 
broke  out,  without  connection  of  chapters,  with  all 
the  digression  that  levity  and  garrulous  egotism 
could  suggest,  with  a  very  delightful,  but,  at  that 
time,  most  unusual,  rapidity  of  transition  from 
seriousness  to  gaiety.  The  school  of  Montaigne 
embraces  a  large  proportion  of  French  and  English 


literature,  and  especially  of  that  which  has  bor- 
rowed bis  title  of  Essays.  No  prose  writer  of  the 
sixteenth  century  has  been  so  generally  read,  nor, 
probably,  given  so  much  delight.  Whatever  may 
be  our  estimate  of  Montaigne  as  a  philosopher — a 
name  which  he  was  far  from  arrogating — there  will 
be  but  one  opinion  of  the  felicity  and  brightness  of 
his  genius. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  these  qualities,  that  we 
cannot  help  believing  him  to  have  struck  out  all  his 
thoughts  by  a  spontaneous  effort  of  his  mind,  and 
to  have  fallen  afterwards  upon  his  quotations  and 
examples  by  happy  accident.  I  have  little  doubt 
but  that  the  process  was  different ;  and  that,  either 
by  dint  of  memory,  though  he  absolutely  disclaims 
the  possessing  a  good  one,  or  by  the  usual  method 
of  common- placing,  he  had  made  his  reading  instru- 
mental to  excite  his  own  ingenious  and  fearless 
understanding.  His  extent  of  learning  was  by  no 
means  great  for  that  age,  but  the  whole  of  it  was 
brought  to  bear  on  his  object ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of 
Montaigne's  independence  of  mind  that,  while  a 
vast  mass  of  erudition  was  the  only  passport  to 
fame,  he  read  no  authors  but  such  as  were  most 
fitted  to  his  own  habits  of  thinking.  Hence  he 
displays  an  unity,  a  self-existence,  which  we  seldom 
find  so  complete  in  other  writers.  His  quotations, 
though  they  perhaps  make  more  than  one-half  of 
his  Essays,  seem  parts  of  himself,  and  are  like 
limbs  of  his  own  mind,  which  could  not  be  separated 
without  laceration.  But  over  all  is  spread  a  charm 
of  a  fascinating  simplicity,  and  an  apparent  aban- 
donment of  the  whole  man  to  the  easy  inspiration 
of  genius,  combined  with  a  good  nature — though 
rather  too  Epicurean  and  destitute  of  moral  energy 
— which,  for  that  very  reason,  made  him  a  favorite 
with  men  of  similar  dispositions,  for  whom  courts, 
and  camps,  and  country  mansions,  were  the  proper 
soil. 

Montaigne  is  superior  to  any  of  the  ancients  in 
liveliness,  in  that  careless  and  rapid  style,  where  one 
thought  springs '  naturally,  but  not  consecutively, 
from  another,  by  analogicul  rather  than  deductive 
connection;  so  that,  while  the  reader  seems  to  be 
following  a  train  of  arguments,  he  is  imperceptibly 
hurried  to  a  distance  by  some  contingent  associa- 
tion. This  may  be  observed  in  half  his  Essays,  the 
titles  of  which  often  give  us  little  insight  into  their 
general  scope.  Thus  the  Apology  for  Raimond  de 
Sebond  is  soon  forgotten  in  the  long  defence  of 
moral  Pyrrhonism,  which  occupies  the  12th  chapter 
of  the  second  book.  He  sometimes  makes  a  show 
of  coming  back  from  his  excursions ;  but  he  has 
generally  exhausted  himself  before  he  does  so. 
This  is  what  men  love  to  practise  (not  advan- 
tageously for  their  severer  studies)  in  their  own 
thoughts •,  they  love  to  follow  the  casual  associa- 
tions that  lead  them  through  pleasant  labyrinths — 
as  one  riding  along  the  high  road  is  glad  to  deviate 
a  little  into  the  woods,  though  it  may  sometimes 
happen  that  he  will  lose  his  way,  and  find  himself 
far  remote  from  his  inn.  And  such  is  the  conver- 
sational style  of  lively  and  eloquent  old  men.  We 
converse  with  Montaigne,  or  rather  hear  him  talk  ; 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  read  his  Essays  without 
thinking  that  he  speaks  to  us ;  we  see  his  cheerful 
brow,  his  sparkling  eye,  his  negligent,  but  gentle- 
manly deameanour ;  we  picture  him  in  his  arm- 
chair, with  his  few  books  round  the  room,  and 
Plutarch  on  the  table. 

The  independence  of  his  mind  produces  great 
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part  of  the  charm  of  his  writing ;  it  redeems  his 
vanity,  without  which  it  could  not  have  been  so 
full j  displayed,  or,  perhaps,  so  powerfully  felt.  In 
an  age  of  literary  servitude,  when  every  province 
into  which  reflection  could  wander  was  occupied 
by  some  despot ;  when,  to  say  nothing  of  theology, 
men  found  Aristotle,  or  Ulpian,  or  Hippocrates,  at 
every  turning  to  dictate  their  road,  it  was  gratifying 
to  fall  in  company  with  a  simple  gentleman  who. 
with  much  more  reading  than  generally  belonged 
to  his  class,  had  the  spirit  to  ask  a  reason  for  every 
rule. 

Montaigne  has  borrowed  much,  besides  his  quo- 
tations, from  the  few  ancient  authors  he  loved  to 
study.  In  one  passage  he  even  says  that  his  book 
is  wholly  compiled  from  Plutarch  and  Seneca,  but 
this  is  evidently  intended  to  throw  the  critics  off 
their  scent.  These,  indeed,  were  his  two  favourite 
authors ;  and,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  originality  of 
Montaigne  in  any  passage,  it  may  often  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  their 
works.  He  knew  little  Greek,  but  most  Greek 
works  at  that  time  had  a  Latin  translation  ;  and  he 
needed  not  for  Plutarch  to  go  beyond  his  own  lan- 
guage. Cicero  he  did  not  much  admire,  except  the 
Epistles  to  Atticus.  He  esteemed  the  moderns  very 
slightly  in  comparison  with  antiquity,  though  prais- 
ing Guicciardini  and  Philip  de  Comines.  Dugald 
Stewart  observes  that  Montaigne  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  affectation,  and  therefore  must  himself 
have  believed  what  he  says  of  the  badness  of  his 
memory,  forgetting,  as  he  tells  us,  the  names  of  the 
commonest  things,  and  even  of  those  he  constantly 
saw.  But  his  vanity  led  him  to  talk  perpetually  of 
himself;  and,  as  often  happens  to  vain  men,  he 
would  rather  talk  of  his  own  failings  than  of  any 
foreign  subject.  He  could  not  have  had  a  very 
defective  memory,  so  far  as  it  had  been  exercised, 
though  he  might  fall  into  the  comman  mistake  of 
confounding  his  inattention  to  ordinary  objects  with 
weakness  of  the  faculty. 

Montaigne  seldom  defines  or  discriminates;  his 
mind  had  great  quickness,  but  little  subtlety ;  his 
carelessness  and  impatience  of  labour  rendered  his 
views  practically  one-sided  ;  for  though  he  was  suf- 
ficiently free  from  prejudice  to  place  the  objects  of 
consideration  in  different  lights,  he  wanted  the 
power,  or  did  not-  use  the  diligence,  to  make  that 
comparative  appreciation  of  facts  which  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  the  truth.  He  appears  to  most  ad- 
vantage in  matters  requiring  good  sense  and  calm 
observation,  as  in  the  education  of  children.  The 
twenty-fourth  and  twenty-eighth  chapters  of  the 
first  book,  which  relate  to  this  subject,  are  among 
the  best  in  the  collection.  His  excellent  temper 
made  him  an  enemy  to  the  harshness  and  tyranny 
so  frequent  at  that  time  in  the  management  of 
children,  as  his  clear  understanding  did  to  the 
pedantic  methods  of  overloading  and  misdirecting 
their  faculties.  It  required  some  courage  to  argue 
against  the  grammarians,  who  had  almost  mono- 
polised the  admiration  of  the  world.  In  all  the 
remarks  of  Montaigne  on  human  character  and 
manners,  we  find  liveliness,  simplicity,  and  truth. 
They  are  such  as  his  ordinary  opportunities  of 
observation,  or  his  reading,  suggested  ;  and  though 
several  writers  have  given  proofs  of  deeper  reflec- 
tion, or  more  watchful  discernment,  few  are  so  well 


calculated  to  fall  in  with  the  apprehension  of  the 
general  reader. 

The  scepticism  of  Montaigne,  concerning  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  is  not  displayed  in  religion, 
for  he  was  a  steady  Catholic,  though  his  faith  seems 
to  have  been  rather  that  of  acquiescence  than  con- 
viction ;  nor  in  such  subtleties  of  metaphysical 
Pyrrhonism  as  we  And  in  San  he*  which  had  no 
attraction  for  his  careles*  nature.  But  he  had  read 
much  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  might  perhaps  have 
derived  something  from  his  favourite  Plutarch.  He 
had  also  been  forcibly  struck  by  the  narratives  of 
travellers,  which  he  sometimes  received  with  a  cre- 
dulity, as  to  evidence,  not  rarely  combined  with 
theoretical  scepticism,  and  which  is  too  much  the 
fault  of  his  age  to  bring  censure  on  an  individual. 
It  was  then  assumed  that  all  travellers  were  trust- 
worthy, and  still  more,  that  none  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors  have  recorded  falsehoods.  Hence 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  discover  a  general  rule  of  moral 
law,  as  an  implanted  instinct,  a  necessary  deduction 
of  common  reason,  in  the  varying  usages  and  opi- 
nions of  mankind.  But  his  scepticism  was  less 
extravagant  and  unreasonable  at  that  time  than  it 
would  be  now.  Things  then  really  doubtful  have 
been  proved,  and  positions,  entrenched  by  authority 
which  he  dared  not  to  scruple,  have  been  over- 
thrown ;*  truth,  in  retiring  from  her  outposts,  has 
become  more  unassailable  in  her  citadel. 

It  may  be  deemed  a  symptom  of  wanting  a 
thorough  love  of  truth,  when  a  man  over-rate*,  as 
much  as  when  he  overlooks,  the  difficulties  he  deals 
with.  Montaigne  is  perhaps  not  exempt  from  this 
failing.  Though  sincere  and  candid  in  his  general 
temper,  he  is  sometimes  more  ambitious  of  setting 
forth  his  own  ingenuity  than  desirous  to  come  to 
the  bottom  of  his  subject.  Hence  he  is  apt  to  run 
into  the  fallacy  common  to  this  class  of  writers,  and 
which  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  employed  much  more — 
that  of  confounding  the  variations  of  the  customs 
of  mankind  in  things  morally  indifferent  with  tho*e 
which  affect  the  principles  of  duty  ;  and  hence  the 
serious  writers  on  philosophy  in  the  next  age,  Pas- 
cal, Arnauld,  Mallebranche,  animadvert  with  much 
severity  on  Montaigne.  They  considered  him,  not 
perhaps  unjustly,  as  an  enemy  to  the  candid  and 
honest  investigation  of  truth,  both  by  his  bias 
towards  Pyrrhonism,  and  by  the  great  indifference 
of  his  temperament,  scarcely  acknowledging  so 
much  as  was  due  to  the  service  he  had  done  by 
chasing  the  servile  pedantry  of  the  schools,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  closer  reasoners  than  him- 
self. But  the  very  tone  of  their  censures  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  vast  influence  he  had  exerted 
over  the  world. 

Montaigne  is  the  earliest  classical  writer  in  the 
French  language — the  first  whom  a  gentleman  is 
ashamed  not  to  have  read.  So  long  as  an  un- 
affected style,  and  an  appearance  of  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  good  nature,  shall  charm, — so  long 
as  the  lovers  of  desultory  and  cheerful  conversation 
shall  be  more  numerous  than  tho»e  who  prefer  a 
lecture  or  a  sermon, — so  long  as  reading  is  sought 
by  the  many  as  an  amusement  in  idleness,  or  a 
resource  in  pain — so  long  will  Montaigne  be  among 
the  most  favourite  authors  of  mankind. — Introduc- 
tion to  the  Literature  of  Europe.  London.  1839. 
Vol.  Li.,  p.  100  et  scq. 
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•  Montai -»nf'*  wrptic-nn  ww»   rightly  exorrised  on  witch- 
craft and  other  &u|M:ru.uur*l   »loxic»;  tuxd  he  hit-l  nrohuuly 


*f.rn«-  vficht  in  di»creJiting  those  superstitions. — Hook  iii., 
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CRITICAL    OPINIONS. 


ELOGE    DE    MONTAIGNE. 

DISCOURS  QUI  A  OBTENU  L'ACCESSIT  AU  JUGKMENT 
DE   LA   CLASSE    DE   LA    LAXGUE   ET    DE    LA   L1TTERATURE   FRANCAISES   DE 

L'INSTITUT,  DANS  SA  STANCE  I)U  9  Avkil,  1812.* 

PAR  M.  JAY. 


"  Dan*  la  plupart  des  auteura  je  rois  I'homme  qui  eYiit ; 
dam  Montaigne,  1' how  me  qui  penac"— AIontk»ui/I».l'. 

Dans  ces  temps  malheureux  ou  do  funestes  revo- 
lutions agileut  et  tourmontent  les  peuples,  on  voit 
presque  toujours  sortir  du  sien  de  l'annrchie 
quelques  uns  de  ces  hommes  grands  par  eux- 
memes,  guides  et  modules  de  leurs  contemporains. 
Ainsi  sous  les  regnes  orageux  des  derniers  Valois, 
d'illustres  persona  ages  deployment  un  caractere 
fier,  de  rares  tulens,  et  des  vertus  digues  des  beaux 
jours  de  1'antiquite.  Alors  parut  l'eloquent  moral- 
istc  dont  vous  demandez  l'eloge  :  alors  commenca 
cette  glorieuse  succession  d'ecrivains  francais  qui 
depuis  eelte  epoque  n'ont  ccsse*  d'eclairer  1' Europe 
et  d'exercer  le  pouvoir  du  genie.  Grace  a  leurs 
nobles  travaux,  ley  sciences,  la  morale,  la  langue, 
le  gout  se  sont  perfectionn£s,  au  milieu  de  ces  pro- 
gres  rapides ;  tan d is  quo  des  renomm£cs  imposantes, 
sou  ten  ues  quelque  temps  par  un  aveugle  enthousi- 
asmc  tombaient  Tunc  apres  l'autre  et  disparais- 
saient  sans  retour  ;f  tandis  que  de  nouvelles  re- 
nommees  s'elevaient  sur  des  fondemens  plus  sol  ides, 
la  reputation  de  Montaigne  restait  iuebranlable ; 
ou  pi u tot  elle  s'ltendait  avec  les  lumieres  et  gran- 
dissait  avec  l'usprit  humain. 

Place  dans  unc  epoque  ou  le  peuple  franca  is,  in- 
strument d'anarchie  cut  re  les  mains  de  quelqucs 
chefs  ambitieux,  confondait  la  religion  avec  le  fana- 
tisme,  et  la  liberie  avec  la  licence,  Montaigne,  calme 
au  milieu  de  l'agitation  generale,  forme  avec  tout 
son  siecle  un  contraste  frappant.  Les  scenes  de 
violence,  les  actes  de  rebellion,  dont  il  est  temoin, 
ratfermissent  dans  son  cceur  ces  seiitimens  de  jus- 
tice et  de  loyaute,  dont  1'oubli  fuuestc  est  la  home 
et  le  fldau  des  peuples.  Tandis  que  la  France, 
tenant  d'une  pari  a  la  barbaric  par  des  habitudes 
s£culaires,  de  l'autre  a  la  civilization  par  des  idees 
nouvelles,  hesite  entre  ces  deux  forces  opposeYs  il 
devance  son  Biecle,  observe  tout  sans  prevention, 
juge  tout  sans  partialite,  el  doue  d'une  raison  su- 
peneure  affranchit  sa  pens^e  de  la  vieille  tyrannie 
de  l'ecolc ;  et  de  la  fureur  aveugle  des  innovations. 
Ce pendant  l'in tolerance  des  sectcs,  l'orguieul  du 
faux  savoir  se  rluuissent  pour  protlger  les  an- 
ciennes  erreurs;  l'esprit  humain  se  consume  en 
efforts  st^ri les ;  plus  on  s'ecarte  du  vrai,  plus  on 
croit  avancer  vers  la  \erite\  Montaigne  seul  se  a£- 
pare  de  la  foule,  et  j  enetre  dans  les  routes  aban- 
donnles  de  la  sage.^e ;  il  y  penetre  a  l'aide  du 
doute,  non  de  ce  pyrrhonisme  iusensc*  qui  se  de- 
truit  lui-meme  en  voulunt  tout  detruire,  mais  du 
doute  de  la  raison  qui  nait  de  la  In  mi  ere,  et  la  pro- 


duit  a  son  tour.  Montaiene  consulle  les  livres ;  il 
y  trouve  quelques  verites.  morles  enselevies  sous 
un  amas  d 'erreurs;  il  interroge  ses  contemporains; 
la  voix  du  prejuge  lui  repoud  :  alors  se  repliant 
sur  lui-meme,  il  observe  la  marche  des  passions, 
en  etudie  les  mnuvemens  dans  son  propre  cceur, 
cherche  a  dcmelor  en  lui,  ct  autour  de  lui,  ce  qui 
est  I'ouvragc  de  l'art,  et  ce  qui  apparlient  a  la  na- 
ture. II  soumet  tout  a  Pexamen,  les  temps,  les 
hommes,  et  les  choses.  Enlin,  eYlaire  par  ['expe- 
rience et  la  meditation,  desabuse  des  chimeres  qui 
nous  font  oublier  la  vie,  il  commence  avec  lui- 
meme  cct  entretien  sublime  ou  le  genie  est  simple 
et  sans  art  coinme  la  verite;  ou  le  cocur  dc  I'homme 
est  mis  pour  la  premiere  fois  a  decouvert ;  ou  se 
trouvent  les  germes  des  grandes  conceptions  dont 
le  developement  doit  honorer  plusieurs  siecles. 

Voila  comment  etait  forme  ce  gdnie  sage  et  hardi, 
qui,  dans  un  siecle  esclave  de  1'erreur,  pensa  d'apres 
lui-meme,  et  le  premier  nous  apprit  a  penser.  Voila 
d'oii  lui  venait  cette  force  de  raison  qui  va  droit  a 
la  veritd,  l'environne  de  lumiere  et  la  rend  visible 
a  tous  les  yeux.  A  ces  traits  seuls  vous  re  con - 
naissez  cette  philosophic  male  et  utile  qui  s'ap- 
plique  a  tous  les  details  de  la  vie,  et  n'ecUire  les 
hommes  que  pour  les  rendre  nieilleurs.  Aussi 
lorsque,  chcrchant  a  considerer  Montaigne  sous 
divers  aspects,  je  veux  se'parer  l'^crivain  du  mo- 
raliste,  el  le  moraliste  de  I'homme,  japerc/ns  un 
trait  dominant  qui  les  reunit ;  partout  l'esprit  phi- 
losophique  anime  son  langage,  fortifie  son  talent, 
et  regie  ses  moeurs  comme  ses  opinions.  Toutefois, 
saus  me  soumettre  rigoreusement  a  la  methode  des 
divisions,  j'essaierai  de  le  caracldriser  sous  ces  de- 
ferens rapports.  Pour  apprecier  le  merite  de  Mon- 
taigne comme  ecrivaiu,  il  faul  d'abord  jeter  un 
coup  d'oeil  sur  l'etat  de  la  langue  et  dc  la  litera- 
ture franchises  a  l'epoque  ou  il  parut.  L'impri- 
merie  destines  a  changer  le  sort  du  monde,  elevait 
par  depress  un  tribunal  supreme  en  faveur  de  l'hu- 
manite,  et  faisait  cesser  faction  devorantc  du  temps 
et  de  la  barbarie  sur  les  nobles  monumens  du  genie 
antique.  L'ltalie,  au  milieu  des  discordes  civ i les, 
avail  recueilli  cette  grande  succession,  et  reconquis 
la  gloire  des  arts.  Attires  par  Tumour  des  conquetes 
sur  cette  terre  deux  Ibis  classique,  les  Francais  y 
rec^irent  des  idees  nouvelles ;  et,  apres  un  demi- 
sieclc  d'efforts  glorieux,  ils  ne  rccueillireni  d'autre 
fruit  de  leurs  victoires  que  le  gout  des  lettres  et  le 
besoiu  naissant  des  lumieres.  Francois  ler.,  eprmr.e 
par  la  fortune  et  sensible  a  la  vrai  gloire.  se  det  iar.t 
le  piolecteur  des  sciences  et  des  arts.     La  loile  lm 


•  Parii.     Chez  Delaunay,  1919.  J  qurlqura    autm    ecrivaim    1oue«    outre    m«urf    pcrw'ain 

f  Tel  fut  rn  eilrt  le  ft»rt  «ic  Itontard,  de  Chapelain,  el  de     queiquei  annees,  et  peut^tre,  trop  uieprise*  apu»  Uui  nn.it. 
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animee  par  la  glnie  de  la  peinture,  et  Ic  marble 
respira  sous  le  ciseau  cre"ateur ;  mais  les  progres 
de  l'esprit  humain  fiirent  d'abord  peu  sensiblcs. 
Cependant  Rabelais,  qui  connaissait  son  siecle,  in- 
troduisit  la  raison  dans  le  roonde  sous  les  enseignes 
de  la  folie.    La  langue  acquit  dans  les  vers  de  Ma- 
rot  de  la  finesse  et  de  la  grace  :  e'etait  beaucoup 
sans  doute;  mais  que  de  soins,   que  de  travaux 
£iaicnt  encore  neceasaires  pour  la  rendre  digne  de 
s«.'Tvir  d' instrument  a  Teloquence  et  d'interprcte  a  la 
philosophic !  Elle  n'avait  pas  meme  la  vigueur  sau- 
sage d'une  langue  naissante  ;  et  sa  vieille  enfance 
offrait  tons  les  signes  de  la  faiblesse  et  de  la  cor- 
ruption.    Les  erudits  de  cette  cpoque,  adorateurs 
intolerans    de    l'antiquite,    de*daignaient  l'idiome 
vulgaire.     Plus  occupe*s  de  disputer  sur  les  mots 
que  d'approfondir  les  choscs,  ils  ressemblaient  pour 
la  plupart  a  ces  terres  arides  qui  rec/»ivent  toutes 
sortes   de  semences    sans    jamais  rien  produire. 
Lorsqu'au  milieu  de  ce  peuple  sterile  et  conten- 
tieux,  Montaigne  voulut  faire  entendre  des  vcrites 
utiU-s,  il  sec  tit  que  la  langue  impuissantc  flechis- 
ftait  sous  le  poids  de  sa  pensee.  11  avail  besoin  d'un 
Ian  gage  fenne.  il  osa  le  crcer.   II  s'empare  de  cette 
Ian  true  inanimee,  l'enilamme,  et  lui  don  no  la  vie. 
II  lui  imprime  un  caractere  antique  de  hardiesse  et 
d'independance ;    lui  apprend  dts  mourrmen*  in- 
accoutumh ;  decouvre  de  nouvcaux  rapports  d'ex- 
pressions  a  mesure  qu'il  aperqoit  de  nouveaux  rap- 
ports d'idees;  et  trouve  dans  la  nature  ration:  les 
images  sensibles  et  les  couleurs  de  ses  pen*c"s. 
A  lor*  toutes  les  difficultes  s'evanouisscnt.  II  s'est  fait 
une  langue,  rourageuse  comme  son  genie,  brill iante 
comme  son  imagination.     II  cxerce  sur  ce  nouvel 
id  Lome  une  autorite  absolue,  en  varie  les  formes  a 
son  gre.  change  de  ton  avec  une  souplessc  admi- 
rable, et  prend  naturellcment  celui  qui  convient  le 
mieix  au  sujet  qu'il  trait e.     Tour  a  tour  enjouc, 
vehement,  uiglniciix,  sublime,  il  ouvra  a  la  raison 
touted  les  issues  de  l'esprit  humain.     Souvcnt  au 
milieu  de  ses  reflexions  il  jettc  une  pensee  feconde 
el  »Vn  cloigne.  lawman t  a  d 'ant res  le  soin  de  l'cx- 
aminer  et  de  decouvrir  tout  ce  qu'elle  renferme. 
Jamais  il  ne  toume  auteur  de  son  sujet,  il  aime 
mieux   l'abandonner;    mais,  lorsque  vous  croyez 
qu'il  l'a  perdu  de  vue,  il  y  revient  inopincment, 
IVmbrmase  de  nouveau,  le  ere  use,  le  penctre  et  en 
fait  jaillir  de  grandes  pensees  et  d'importantos  vi- 
rile*.    A  quelque  hauteur  qu'il  s'elcve,  il  voit  en- 
core au-deli.     II  a  toujour*,  pour  me  servir  de  ses 
propre*  tennis,  "une  idle  dans  1'ame  qui  lui  pre- 
•enie  une  roeilleure  forme  que  cello  qu'il  a  misc  en 
be»oigne ;  mais  il  ne   peut  ni  la  saisir,  ni  l'ex- 
pl^icter."     Ainsi  tandis  que  le  vulgaire  des  con- 
tains trouve  parlout  des  limitcs  et  les  prend  pour 
cellea  du  genie,  celui-ci  soutenu  par  la  meditation 
s'elance,  iranchit  toutes  les  bornes  communes ;  et 
krvru'entin  il  est  force1  de  s'arroter,  il  s'indiguc, 
f'accute  de  faiblesse,  el  concoit  encore  confine- 
ment une  plus  haute  idle  de  perfection. 

Le  style  et  les  pensees  de  Montaigne  prouvont 
"  qu'il  trait  son  esprit  moule  au  patron  d'autres 
siecles  que  ceux-ci ;"  et  1'analyse  de  sa  plirase  ra- 
pelle  plus  souvent  1'encrgique  fterle  des  langucs 
asciesnes  que  l'elegance  et  la  clarte  qui  carac- 
terisent  aujourd'hui  le  francuis.  Iudcpcndant  des 
regies  et  meme  de  l'usage,  Montaigne  exprima 
"tout  ce  qu'il  veut  comme  il  veut."  II  n'a  pas 
fixe  la  langue ;  mais  en  travaillant  sur  elle,  en  la 
Lf^ant  d'obelr  a  son  genie,  en  lui  en  levant  une 
partie  de  am  roideur  primitive,  il  a  rendu  plus  fa- 


cile la  (ache  de  ceux  qui  l'ont  perfect ionncc.  IU 
ont  puise  dans  ses  ccrits  une  foule  d 'expressions 
vires  et  pittoresque,  et  meme  quelqiirs  tournures 
hardies  qui  rompeut  heurcuscment  i'uuiformite  dc 
la  construction  directe,  et  s'appliqueiit  aux  motive- 
mens  de  la  haute  eloquence.  lis  lisaient  Montaigne 
comme  ils  ctudiaicnt,  les  chef-d'eruvrcs  de  1'anti- 
quite,  et  ils  retiraient  le  memo  fruit ;  car  ce  nVst 
pas  seulement  par  la  franchise  du  langage  que 
Montaigne  est  comparable  aux  anciens ;  cc  qui  le 
rapproche  le  plus  de  ces  grands  m  ait  res,  ce  qui  lui 
donnc  une  physionomie  imposante  parmi  les  mo- 
denies,  e'est  que  son  livre,  comme  il  nous  l'apprend 
lui-meme,  "  est  un  livre  de  bonne  foi."  Je  m'arrcte 
sur  cette  idee,  qui  demande  quclqucs  dcveloppe- 
mens.  Vous  le  savez  :  tout  est  vrai,  tout  est  na- 
turel  dans  les  productions  des  ecrivains  illustres  de 
l'antiquite;  leur  a  me  n'ctait  cnvclloppee  d'aucun 
voile,  et  cette  noble  franchise  est  la  source  princi- 
pal des  beautes  immortelles  qui  brillent  dans  leur 
chef-d'eeuvres.  et  qui  surpassent  aulant  les  combi- 
naisons  de  Tart,  que  les  grands  effets  de  la  nature 
surpassent  les  tableaux  produits  par  le  pinceau  lo 
plus  habile,  et  la  poesie  la  plus  clevce.  De  la  cette 
vigueur  de  conception,  cette  touche  brulante,  cette 
veritc*  de  coloris  qui  rend,  pour  ainsi  dire,  la  pcnslo 
palpable,  et  dans  1'eYrivain  vous  in  out  re  l'homme 
tout  entier.  Leur  pensee  marche  librcment,  se 
developpe  avec  aisance,  et  communique  a  la  parole 
son  cnergic  et  sa  majeste;  cette  bonne  foi  domi- 
nante,  cette  elevation  d*un  esprit  independant,  les  a 
places  a  une  telle  hauteur,  que  e'est  deja  pour  nous 
un  grand  merit c  de  les  bien  connaitrc  et  de  savoir 
les  admirer.  Depuis  le  seizieme  siecle,  des  genies 
eminens  ont  illustrc'  1' Europe,  et  dans  les  arts  d'i- 
magination,  ils  out  meme,  en  certains  genres,  sur- 
passc*  les  modeles  qu'ils  imitaient;  mais,  soumis 
plus  ou  moins  au  joug  de  l'opinion,  ils  ont  perdu 
cette  empreinte  originate  qui  domic  un  caractere 
individuel  aux  ecrivains  dc  Rome  et  d'Athencs. 
L'esprit  d'imitation,  devenu  general  a  la  renais- 
sance des  letlres,  jetait  une  couleur  monotone  sur 
les  travaux  litteraircs ;  tandis  que  Tintolerancc  re- 
liffieuse  rendait  la  pensee  timide,  et  ctiuiblissait 
l'essnr  du  talent.  Comme  philosoplies,  quelques 
modernes  ont  meritc  une  grand  estime;  encore, 
dans  leurs  plus  beaux  ouvrages,  est-il  aise  de  re- 
connaitm  1'influence  des  sectes,  aussi  funeste  aux 
literatures  qu'aux  religions.  Faut-il  done  ctrc 
surpris.  si  cette  force  virile,  cet  accent  de  Tame,  ce 
pouvoir  supreme  de  la  raison,  qui  distinguent  It's 
anciens,  ne  se  retrouvent  pleinemcnt  que  dans  les 
pages  de  Montaigne  lleVe  et  non  imitateur  de  Tan- 
tiquite  ?  II  y  a  tou jours  dans  le  coeur  dc  rhomnie 
une  partie  secrete,  des  sentimens  caches  qui  ne  se 
produisent  jamais  au  dehors.  Montaigne  ne  c<<n- 
nait  point  cette  reserve :  il  ose  dire  tout  cc  qu'il 
ose  pfnser.  Un  tel  caractere  nous  est  devenu 
tellement  6t ranger,  que  nous  avons  mdme  quelque 
peine  a  le  reconnaitre,  et  nous  en  affaiblissons  Video 
en  nommant  naivetcl  cette  courageuse  franchise  de 
pensee  et  d'expression.  Elle  regne  partout  dans 
les  ecrits  de  Montaigne.  Des  son  debut  vous  en 
£tes  frappe.  C'est  moins  un  livre  qui  s'ofnrc  a  vos 
reeards  que  1'ame  meme  de  recrivain  devenue  en 
quelque  sorte  transparente.  Au  milieu  des  dis- 
cussions les  plus  fam  i  lie  res  et  des  sallies  les  plus 
piquantes.  vous  le  verrez  se  passionner  pour  l'he- 
roisme  et  pour  la  vcrtu.  Jamais  il  n'affecte  le  ton 
grave  et  solennel  de  Toraleur;  mais  il  se  livre 
quelquefois  aux  mouvemens  d'une  eloquence  vive 
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et  toujour*  naturclle.  L' indignation  que  lc  spec- 
tacle de  1' injustice  el  du  crime  excite  dans  sun  aino 
est  sou  vent  exprimee  par  unc  froide  ironic  superi- 
eure  a  tout  l*artiticc  des  developpemens  oratoires. 
Veut-il  faire  sentir  rinfluence  deplorable  que  les 
discord  es  civiles  exercent  sur  la  morale  des  pcu- 
ples ;  il  dedaigne  cc  fastc  d'enumerations  qu'un 
rheteur  eut  etc*  si  heureux  d'employer;  mais  il 
s'6crie :  "  II  fait  bon  naitre  en  un  siecle  fort  de- 
prave ;  car,  par  comparaison  d'autrui  vous  etes 
estiine  vertueux  a  bon  marchd  ;  qui  n'est  que  par- 
ricide en  no9  jours  et  sacrilege,  il  est  horn  me  de 
bicn  et  d'honneur!"  Heureux  celui  qui  ne  serait 
point  frappe*  de  l'energie  et  de  la  profondeur  de 
ces  pensles  ?  on  pourrait  supposer  qu'il  n'a  jamais 
entendu  la  voix  du  crime,  et  la  logique  des  fac- 
tions. Si  Montaigne  indigne  dc  la  barbaric  de  son 
siecle,  retrouve  quelques  fois  la  mordante  hyper- 
bole de  Juvenal,  il  revient  bicn  tot  a  cette  enjoue- 
ment  philosophiquc  dont  la  muse  d' Horace  nous 
a  laisse*  les  plus  parfaites  modules.  Cette  souplesse 
de  style,  cette  varilte  de  tons  repand  sur  la  lecture 
des  Essais  un  channe  toujours  nouveau.  Tan  tot 
Montaigne  serre  sa  pensec,  comme  Seneque,  pour 
lui  donner  plus  de  force ;  tantdt  il  l'etend,  la  de- 
reloppe  comme  Plutarque,  et  l'environne  de 
preuves  qui  commandent  la  conviction.  Chez  lui, 
{'alliance  d'une  imagination  poetique  avee  une 
raison  ferme  et  severe  donne  dc  la  grace  aux  plus 
simples  details,  et  produit  souvent  dc  grandes  im- 
ages, des  mouvemens  dramatiques  et  des  tableaux 
pleins  de  vie  et  d'interet.  Malgrc  la  rapidile  de 
ses  conceptions,  il  sait  menager  des  contrastes,  et 
rapprocher  heureuscment  les  objets  afin  de  les 
eclairer  les  un  par  les  autrcs.  11  aimait  a  consi- 
derer  la  nature  humaine  sous  un  point  de  vue  ge- 
neral, et  dans  ses  principes  les  plus  essentiels. 
S'il  s'occupe  des  individus,  deux  ou  trois  coups  de 
pinceau  lui  suffisent  pour  detacher  une  figure  de  la 
foule,  et  la  placer  sous  vos  yeux.  Ainsi  lorsqu'il 
veut  prouver  que  dans  le  monde,  "  la  gravite,  la 
robe  et  les  richesses  donncnt  souvent  credit  a  des 
propos  vains  et  ineptes,"  il  met  en  scene  un  per- 
sonnage  considerable  par  son  rang  et  par  ses  era- 
plois;  d'une  grande  fortune,  et  d'un  merit c  tres- 
mince.  "II  n'est  pas  a  presumer,  dit-il,  qu'un 
Monsieur  si  suivi,  si  redout  £,  n'aie  au  dedans  qu' 
une  suffisance  autre  que  populairc,  et  qu'un  homme 
a  qui  on  donne  tant  de  commissions  et  de  charges, 
si  deMaigneux  et  si  morguant,  ne  soit  plus  habile 
que  cet  autre  qui  lc  saluc  di  si  loin,  et  que  per- 
sonne  n'emploie."  Voila,  si  je  ne  me  trompe,  le 
genre  de  la  Bruyere.  N'y  reconnaissez-vous  pas 
le  talent  de  voiler  le  trait  satirique  d'une  apparence 
dc  naivete*  pour  la  rendrc  plus  vif  et  plus  piquant  ? 
ce  ne  sont  point  des  travers  passagers  que  Mon- 
taigne livre  au  ridicule ;  ils  tiennent  a  l'esscnce 
meine  des  societes,  et  miritent  par  la  le  regarde 
du  moral  iste.  11  s'est  eVoule  plus  de  deux  sieclcs 
depuis  l'apparition  des  Essais ;  et  cependant  qui 
de  nous  dans  le  cours  de  sa  vie  n'a  pas  rencon- 
tre" ce  Monsieur  dedaigncux,  morguant  et  inepte  ? 

Pcu  d*e>rivains  ont  mnnie  Panne  du  ridicule 
avee  plus  de  succes  que  Montaigne.  "  En  gene- 
ral, ce  ne  sont  pas  nos  folios  qui  lc  font  rire,  ce 
B»nt  nos  sapiences."  Cependent  il  honorait  le 
vrai  savoir  comme  une  des  plus  nobles  conquetes 
de  1'esprit  humain  ;  mais  il  aurait  vonlu  qu'il  ser- 
vit  a  rendrc  les  homines  "  non  plus  doctes.  mais 
plus  habiles ;"  il  ne  s'enqnerait  pas  qui  clait  le 
plus   savant   mais    le    niirux   savant ;    et   pensaii 


meme;  "que  toute  science  est  dommageable  a 
celui  qui  n'a  la  science  de  bonte."  Ses  reflexions 
sur  co  point  se  trouvent  coucentrees  dans  une 
maxime  remarquable  parsa  justcsse  et  sa  precision. 
"  En  cortaines  mains  la  Science  est  un  sceptre,  en 
d'autres  une  marotte.''  Ces  verites  gene  rales  qui 
forment  le  code  de  lasagcsscnepeuventetresaisies 
que  par  l'csprit  philosophique  ;  mais  il  faut  que 
l'imagiiiation  les  anime  et  les  mette  a  la  portee  de 
tous  les  hommes.  Ces  deux  qu  allies  se  reuuissent 
dans  Montaigne;  et  l'exercice  de  son  jugement  nc 
ralentit  jamais  l'essor  de  son  imagination.  Qu'on 
ne  croie  pas  cependant  que  le  talent  de  peindrc  la 
ponsee,  et  de  revetir  la  verite  des  formes  de  l'elo- 
quence,  soit  senlement  le  fruit  d'un  heureux  in- 
stinct; il  suppose  un  disceracment  exquis,  un  gout 
sur,  dont  le  germe,  present  dc  la  nature,  ne  peut 
ctre  developpe  que  par  I'etude  et  la  meditation, 
Montaigne  avail  tonne*  son  gout  sur  celui  des  an- 
ciens.  Les  philosopher  les  orateurs,  les  historiens, 
les  poetes,  passaient  tour  a  tour  sous  ses  yeux :  nul 
trait  frappant,  nulle  verite  ne  lui  echappait ;  mais 
il  le  conliait  a  son  jugement  plutot  qu'a  sa  me- 
moire ;  clles  recevaient  les  couleurs  de  son  imagi- 
nation, et  s'assimilaient  a  ses  propres  pensees.  Ses 
citations  memes,  seul  tribut  qu'il  ait  paye  aux  ha- 
bitudes scolastiqucs  de  son  siecle,  se  combinent 
avec  ses  idees,  et  en  font  naitre  dc  nouvelles. 
Lorsqu'il  juge  les  anciens,  non  d'apres  l'ldolatrie 
des  commentateurs,  mais  d'apres  lc  sentiment 
eclaire  des  beautes  et  des  defauts  qui  constituc  lc 
gout ;  lorsqu'il  reproche  aux  poetes  dramatiques 
de  son  temps  de  manquer  a  la  premiere  des  regies, 
a  l'linke"  d'interet ;  et  qu'il  les  renvoi  a  l'ecole  de 
bon  Terence,  *•  les  graces  et  la  mignardise  du  Ian- 
gage  latin;"  je  ne  doute  plus  qu'il  n'eftt  medite" 
sur  les  principes  des  arts  d'imagination,  ct  j'admire 
a  la  fois  dans  son  livre  les  vues  du  philosophe  et  la 
sagacite  du  litterateur.  Sans  doute  Montaigne  so 
trompe  quelquefois ;  mais  il  ne  cherche  jamais  a 
t romper  ses  lecteurs.  Nul  sophisme,  nulle  subtilite* 
re"fl6ehie  nc  deguisc  ses  vrais  sentimens.  Son  livre 
n'est  que  la  narration  fidele  des  impressions  que  la 
scene  nobile  du  monde  et  I'etude  du  coeur  humain 
font  tour  a  tour  sur  son  esprit.  II  raconte  ses 
pensees  comme  l'historien  impartial  expose  une 
srrie  dc  fails.  11  se  laissc  aller  aux  sentimens  qu'il 
eprouve,  aux  idees  qui  le  frappent,  et  s'abaudonne 
sans  reserve  a  l'affection  du  moment.  Cette  dis- 
position habituelle  de  Pecrivain  vous  revele  le  se- 
cret des  beautes  originales  que  nous  admirons  dans 
ses  Merits,  et  des  imperfections  qu'on  peut  y  de- 
couvrir.  De  la  vient  non-seulement  cette  g&ite 
franche  et  communicative,  cette  hcurcuse  sou- 
dainete  de  pens^e  et  d'expression,  cette  verve 
etonnaute  qui  toujours  s'epanche  sans  jamais 
s'epuiser ;  mais  aussi  ces  ecarts  fr^quens  et  inat- 
tendus,  ces  modifications  de  la  meme  ide*e  qui  nc 
se  presente  pas  toujours  a  son  esprit  sous  lc  meme 
aspect.  A  mesure  qu'il  avan9ait  vers  le  terme  de 
la  vie,  sa  morale  devenait  moins  bevere ;  les  fai- 
blesscs  de  l'humanite  lui  inspiraient  plus  d'indul- 
gence;  et  ses  principes,  toujours  essentiellemcnt 
les  memes,  subissaient  quelque  changement  dans 
la  forme  et  dans  l'application.  S'il  n'a  point 
d'opinion  arrettfe  sur  certains  metaphysiques  dont 
l'utilite  est  doutcuse,  et  qui  lui  paniissaient  places 
liors  du  domaine  de  la  raiMm ;  on  reconnaitra  du 
iix -ins  qu'il  ne  s'est  jamais  eearte  ties  verite*,  eti  r- 
m-llcs  de  la  morale,  et  que  sa  pliili»«>>phu*  r«»nfrnu» 
tout  ce  qui  pi  tit   as-urer  le  repa.i  des  hotininstl 
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contribucr  a  leiir  bonheur.  tjuclques  sages  de  la  j 
Grece,  considcrant  l'homme  d'une  manic-re  absolue, 
lui  proposaient  pour  modcle  un  ctre  egalrmcut  ab- 
strait,  dans  lequcl  Us  se  plaisaient  a  reiinir  toutes 
1*?5  vena?  au  phi*  haut  dcgre.  Ccttc  grande  idee 
a  produit,  sur  quelques  individus,  dcs  diets  qui 
ii«.*uuent  du  prodige  ;  mais  les  prodigcs  ne  pcuvent 
ttie  otferts  comme  modules.  La  morale  stoiricuue 
se  trouvait  hors  de  la  portco  du  commun  des 
hommeri,  et  ses  admiratcurs  memos  n'osaient  es- 
perer  d'y  atteindre. 

Oq  confondait  avee  clle  cette  autre  morale  popu- 
Uire.  qui  etablit  entre  les  hommes  des  rapports  in- 
t.irnes,  co-ordonne  leur  affections  avec  leurs  devoirs, 
el  embrasse  toul  le  detail  dcs  mccurs.     Telle  t'tait 
le  morale  que  les  disciples  de  Socrate  recueillaicnt 
Ian s  ses  eutretiens  sublimes,  et  qu'enseignait  cette 
autre  philosophe  trop  long-temps  mcconnu.  qui  nc 
*'par&  jamais  la  volupte  de  la  temperance,  et  la 
rxjuhcur  de  la  sagesse.   Montaigne  adopt  a  les  pnu- 
cipes  de  ces  deux  sages,  parce  qu'il  les   trouva 
foudes  sur  la  nature.     Lc  but  de  sa  morale  est  de 
ri-glcr  les  passions  et  non  de  les  aneantir ;  il  veut 
qui?  1'horame  soit  essentiellement  hommc;  et  sans 
s  egarer  dans  de  Tains  abstractions,  il  attache  le 
boiiheur  a  1'exercice  mod  ere  de  nos  facultcs  natu- 
re I  les.  au  temoignage  d'une  conscience  pure,  et  a 
l.i  pratique  des  vertus  publiques  et  privecs.  Commo 
skTrate,  il  eleve  sa  pensec  vers  la  diviniie,  source 
mepuisable    de  Tie,   e"ternel    type   de   perfection. 
Frappe  d'un  sentiment  religieux,  a  l'aspcct  de  cet 
ordre  et  de  ces  lois  immuables  qui  regiment  les 
mo  odes   semes   dans   l'espace,  il   s'addrcsse  aux 
hommes,  et  leur  dit:  "  La  diviniie*  est  coniiue  par 
sea  ouvrages  visible* ;  Dieu  a  luisse  en  ces  hauts 
outrages  le  caractere  de  sa  toute-puissance.     Cu 
monde  est  un  temple  tressaint,  ou  vous  etes  intro- 
duits  pour  contempler  des  statues,  non  ouvrees  de 
m^ru-lle  main,  mais  cellcs  que  la  divine  pensee  a 
fiit  sensible*,  le  soleil,  les  etoiles,  les  caux  et  la 
trrre,  qui  nous  reprcscntcnt  les  intelligible*.    Cette 
v  ;lunle  unique  et  supreme  est  le  priucipe  de  toutcs 
clauses ;  c'est  clle  qui,  mettant  les  passions  dans 
voire  cccur,  vous  a  donne  la  raison  pour  contre- 
poids  et  pour  regulateur.     Que  faut-il  pour  etre 
Leureux  ?  se  rapprocher  de   la  nature,  vivre  en 
piix  avec  soi-m£me  et  avec  les  autre*.     Sachez  de 
plus,  que  la  vraie  vertu  est  la  nruTe  nourrice  des 
plaisir*  humains ;  en  les  rendant  justes,  tiles  les 
retid  sfira  et  pars :  elle  aime  la  vie,  ellc  aimc  la 
beautc*.  1a  gloire.  la  sante ;  mais  son  office  propre 
et  particulier.  c'est  de  savoir  user  de  ces  bien-la 
u:< Cerement,  et  de  les  savoir  perdre  avec  Constance, 
tile  n'erft  pas,  comme  dit  l'ecole,  plautee  a  la  tele 
d'un    mont  coupe,  raboteux,   inaccessible;    ceux 
qui  lVml  approchec  savent.  au  contraire,  qu'clle 
est  logee  dans  une  belle  plaine  fertile  et  ileuris- 
»nte,  d'ou  ellc  voit  bien  sous  soi  toutcs  choses ; 
mtis  celui  qui  en  sait  l'addressc  y  peut  arriver  par 
dm  routes    ombrageuscs,   gazonnees,   seuiccs    de 
dcun,  et  d'une  pente  facile  et  polie  coniiue  celle 
dcs  routes  celestes." 

C'est  a  ces  premiers  principes  de  touto  bonne 
morale  que  Montaigne  s'efforce  de  rappeler  les 
aomrnes.  Les  di verses  conditions  de  la  vie  hu- 
Baine  se  pre"scntent  success  voment  a  son  esprit ; 
€i  par  to  rit  il  voit  avec  douleur  que  l'homme  *'  se 
,  ftti:  et  sprite  sans  cesse.  Nous  ne  sommes  jamais 
chez-noos,  nous  somnies  toujour*  au  de  la.  Le 
i  ri'ffieux  chef-d'oeuvre  do  l'liomme,  c'est  vivre  pour 
111  et  a  prupos.  Avez-vous  su  composer  vos  mccurs, 
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vuus  avcz  plus  fait  que  celui  qui  a  compose  des 
livres ;  avez-vous  su  prendre  du  repos.  vous  etes 
plus  sage  que  1'ambiticux  accable  d'honncurs  et 
d'ennui."  Ces  pensee*  conduisent  Montaigne  a 
une  autre  verito*  dans  laquelle  il  trouve  la  regie  de 
nos  actions  et  la  source  de  nos  devoirs.  II  pense 
qu'il  suflit  au  sage  ''  de  retirer  au  dedans  son  ame 
do  la  presse ;"  et  qu'au  dehors  il  est  tenu  de  re- 
specter les  coutumes  geueralcmcut  adoptees,  et 
d'obeir  aux  lois  protectrices  des  societes.  Tlmoin 
des  calamites  inseparabh^s  de  Tanarchie,  il  cherche 
ainsi  les  inoyens  de  prevenir  ces  crises  politiques 
dont  Tinfluencc  terrible  s'etend  quelquefois  sur 
plusieurs  generations ;  et  ne  s'anaiblit,  comme  le 
mouvement  d'une  nicr  irritee  qu\ipres  une  longue 
et  sourde  agitation  qui  rappelle  encore  Timage  des 
tempetes  et  la  souvenir  des  naufrages. 

Montaigne  ne  confondait  point  les  abus  dont 
l'existence  amene  par  degres  les  secousses  funestes 
aux  etats.  avec  leurs  lois  fondamen tales  auxquelles 
il  est  dilKcile  de  toucher  impunemeut.  II  savait 
que  la  reforme  des  abus  est  sou  vent  l'unique 
moyen  de  prevenir  le  choc  des  interels,  et  souleve- 
ment  des  factions.  C'est  un  homme  superieur 
qui  traite  de  toutes  les  m  alio  res  relatives  a  I'ordre 
social.  II  a  combattu  le  premier  une  foule  de  pre- 
juges  nuisibles,  de  coutumes  barbares  dont  nous 
sommes  heureusement  delivres.  II  s'eleve  contre 
rimpcrfeclion  des  lois  criminelles  de  son  temps ; 
condamne  la  torture  ;  demande  raison  aux  magis- 
trals de  cette  epreuve  de  patience  plut6t  que  do 
verite  ;  reproche  a  scs  contemporains  de  vcrser  le 
sang  des  homines  avec  trop  d' indifference  ;  et  pre- 
pare ainsi  la  voic  aux  eloquenles  reclamations  des 
Montesquieu  et  des  Boccaria.  S'il  considcre  les 
calamites  produites  par  les  disputes  de  mots,  il 
prouoncc  "que  la  plupart  de  nos  troubles  sont 
grammariens."  S'il  jette  un  regard  sur  l'organisa- 
tion  d«.s  societds  modemes,  il  s'etonne  "  qu'il  y  ait 
doubles  lois ;  celliM  de  l'honneur,  et  cellos  de 
requite;  que  certains  hommes  aicnt  la  parole, 
d\t utrcs  Taction  ;  les  uns  la  raison,  les  autres  la 
force  ;  ceux-la  le  savoir.  ccux-ci  la  vertu."  Com- 
bien  des  contradictions  si  bizarres  devaient  affliger 
le  philosophe  admiralcur  de  ces  temps  herotqucs, 
ou  les  citoyens  institues  pour  la  patrie  passaient  de 
la  tribune  au  champ  de  Mars,  et  du  Prctorre  vo- 
laient  aux  combats ;  ou  les  vertus  et  les  talens 
siegcaicnt  r'unis  sur  le  char  de  triomphc  qui,  dans 
le  meme  homme,  offrait  a  la  veneration  publique 
1'interprete  de  la  justice,  l'appui  de  l'inuocence, 
le  ministre  de  la  religion,  et  le  heros  vainqueur 
des  rois. 

Si  Montaigne  revient  sou  vent  sur  ces  hautes 
considerations  politiques  trop  negligees  par  les 
moralises  do  profession,  c'est  qu'il  se  place  par  la 
penile  au  centre  meme  de  I'ordre  social,  et  aper- 
coit  les  rapports  qu'ont  entre  elles  les  diverses  par- 
ties qui  viennent  s'y  reunir.  II  a  voulu  non-scule- 
ment  connailre  l'homme  de  la  nature,  mais  encore 
l'homnie  envisage  comme  membre  d'une  grande 
famille.  agissant  sur  ses  semblablcs  par  ses  opinions 
et  ses  mceurs,  et  recevant  a  son  tour  Paction  de 
tout  ce  qui  l'cnvironne.  II  sonde  toutes  les  plaies 
de  riiumaiilie.  C'est  dans  l'orgucil  insensc  des 
hommes,  c'est  dans  les  prestiges  de  leur  imagina- 
tion qu'il  decouvre  los  sources  principals  de  leurs 
niUCres.  Listz  ce  rji'il  a  ecrit  sur  la  vanite,  "  do 
cette  fragile  et  calamiteuse  creature  qui  ne  sait 
rien  que  pleurer,  sans  apprentissage."  M^ditezsur- 
tout  ses  pensees  sur  la  morl !    II  eraploie  toutes  les 
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resources  de  la  parole,  toute  Tuulurite  du  genie 
pour  affranchir  ndtre  imagination  des  terreurs  qui 
l'assiegcnt  "  dans  ce  jour  solennel,  juge  des  autrcs 
jours."  II  accuse  116 Ire  faiblesse,  il  accuse  nos  in- 
Hlitutions  qui  cutourent  la  mort  d'un  appareil  plus 
lugubre  que  la  mort  meme.  Tantot  il  parle  au  nom 
de  la  raison,  tant6t  il  fait  parler  la  nature  ;  il  veut 
meme  que  la  mort  puisse  etre  volupteuse,  et  croit 
que  Socrate  et  Caton,  sur  le  point  de  quitter  la  vie, 
ont  du  rendre  graces  aux  dieux  d'avoir  mis  leur 
vertu  a  une  si  belle  epreuve.  Ailleurs,  il  nous  in- 
vite a  detourncr  nos  regards  de  ces  perso linages 
"dont  les  ames  sont  eslancees  hors  do  nostre 
sphere/1  pour  les  fixer  sur  l'homme  rustique  sou- 
tenu  par  le  seul  instinct  de  la  nature,  recevant  la 
mort  com  me  une  condition  de  l'exiatence,  sans 
frayeur  et  sans  murmure,  "  avec  plus  de  philoso- 
phic et  de  meilleure  grace  qu'Aristote."  C'est 
ainsi  que  Montaigne  appelle  les  faits  a  l'appui  de 
ses  opinions,  et  qu*il  nous  conduit  a  la  sagesse  par 
les  routes  de  l'experience  et  de  la  verity.  Ce  qui 
m'etonno  surtout  en  lui,  c'est  cctte  hauteur  de  vue 
qui  plane  sur  toutes  les  errcurs  et  les  folic*  des 
hommes ;  c'est  cette  ycrtueuse  audace  d'un  genie 
libre  et  sage,  qui,  dans  un  Steele  agile1  par  Tin  tole- 
rance et  le  fanatisme,  ne  s'learte  jamais  des  vrais 
principes  de  la  morale  et  des  lois  sacrlcs  de 
l'humanite. 

II  respire  partout  dans  son  livre,  cc  noble  senti- 
ment d'humanite,  premier  bienfait  de  la  philoso- 
phic ;  mais  il  nc  se  montre  nulle  part  plus  6ner- 
gique  et  plus  eloquent  que  lorsque  Montaigne, 
dans  sa  revue  generate  des  homines  et  des  choses, 
porte  ses  regards  sur  le  nouveau  monde,  et  n'aper- 
coit  de  tous  cdtes  que  des  bourreaux  et  des  vic- 
times.  A  l'aspect  des  scenes  de  rapine  et  de  violence 
qui  desolaient  ces  malheureuses  contrees,  il  fremit, 
il  s'indigne,  il  condamne  cet  esprit  insatiable  de 
cupidite  qui  de*shonore  le  commerce  et  l'a  rendu 
trop  souvent  le  fleau  de  l'humanili.  II  gemit  sur 
le  sort  de  ces  peuples  inexperimentes  dont  l'avare 
et  cruel  Espagnol  devorait  le  sang  et  les  tresors.  II 
aurait  voulu  qu'une  si  importante  conquete  fat 
torn  bee  "  en  des  mains  qui  ens  sent  douccment 
poli  ce  qu'on  pouvait  y  trouver  de  sauvage,  et  d£- 
veloppe  les  bonnes  sentences  que  la  nature  y  avait 
produites."  Vceux  impuissans !  la  hache  eu- 
ropeenne  n'a  cease  de  poursuivre  l'homme  des 
forets;  et  bicntot  il  ne  rcstera  de  ces  nations 
proscrites  que  les  souvenirs  conserves  par  leurs 
oppresseurs. 

L'humanite,  la  moderation,  la  justice,  voila  done 
le  fondement  sur  lequel  repose  toute  le  philosophie 
de  Montaigne;  "philosophie  pratique  et  non  osten- 
tatrice  et  parliere;"  car  il  nc  veut  point  qu'on 
fassc  une  science  de  la  morale,  un  art  de  la  sa- 
gesse; et  qu'il  soit  nlccssaire  d'apprendre  en 
forme  de  syllogisme  ce  qui  tient  a  l'esscnce  meme 
de  la  nature  humaine.  II  desire  que  la  sagesse 
regne  dans  les  mosurs  ;  qu'elle  se  change  en  habi- 
tude, et  soit  plutot  en  sentimens  ou  meme  en  sen- 
sations qu'en  paroles.  II  conscille  d'enseigner  la 
sagesse  aux  enfans  comme  on  leur  enseigne  a  se 
servir  de  leurs  facultes  physiques;  d'en  teindre 
leur  ame  et  non  de  Ten  arroser;  de  leur  apprendre 
a  etre  plutot  qu'a  paraltrc.  Tout  ce  que  la  raison 
perfeclion^e  peut  conseiller  de  plus  utile  pour 
former  des  hommes  et  des  citoyens;  tout  ce  que 
l'experience  nous  a  reVll  sur  ce  sujet  important, 
tous  le  trouvcz  dans  Montaigne.  11  ne  fut  point 
tcoute  de  ses  contemporains ;  il  les  avait  devances 


de  trop  loin  pour  qu'ils  pussent  l'enteiidrc ;  mnia 
il  parlait  pour  tous  les  ages  ;  le  jour  dcvail  arriver 
ou  il  serait  compris,  ct  quelques  unes  des  produc- 
tions philosophiques  les  plus  estimees  du  dernier 
siecle  nc  sont  que  le  commentaire  de  ses  pongees. 
C'est  en  effet  dans  ce  siecle,  epoque  de  gout  et 
de  justice  litteraire,  que  le  mlrite  dc  Montaigne  a 
ete  gene*ralement  reconnu.  Les  verites  qu'il  avait 
deposees  dans  son  livre  furcnt  recucillics  par  des 
e*crivains  du  premier  ordre,  et  reparurent  avec  de 
nouvcaux  developpemens  et  une  force  nouvclle. 
Tous  les  genres  de  literature  s'cnricliirent  de  ce 
prlcieux  heritage,  et,  jusques  dans  la  poesie,  voti* 
re  trouvcz  1' influence  de  ce  genie  vigoreux  et  inde- 
pendant.  Toutefois,  j'ose  le  dire  avec  assurance, 
c'est  a  nous  qu'il  appar tient  d'appr^cier  Montaigne 
et  de  le  mettre  a  son  rang ;  une  terrible  experience 
nous  a  donne*  des  lumieres  qui  manquaient  a  in»s 
devanciers ;  nous  avons  vu  l'homrre  aux  prises  avec 
toutes  les  passions ;  nous  avons  vu  cet  etre  leycr, 
ondoyant  et  divers  bcUir  aussi  bien  sur  le  vuule  que  t>ur 
le  plein,  et  de  Vinanite  que  de  matitre,  et  nous  pou- 
vons  assurer  que  nul  nc  l'a  mieux  connu  et  ne 
l'a  pcint  avec  des  couleurs  plus  vraies  que  le  phi- 
losophe  du  seizieme  siecle  ;  nous  avons  vu  comme 
lui  qu'il  ne  8e  peut  imaginer  un  pire  /tat  de  chusts 
qu'ou  la  mSchancete  vient  a  Are  legitime  et  prendre 
avec  le  congf  du  magistral  le  manteau  de  la  vertu. 
Voila  de  ces  traits  dont  jusqu'a  nous  on  n'a  pro- 
sen  ti  toute  la  v£rite\  Plus  on  fera  de  progrC© 
dans  la  science  de  l'homme,  plus  les  philosopher 
seront  e  tonnes  de  la  superiority  de  Montaigne  :  ct 
Ton  sera  force  d'avouer  que  ses  Essais  sont  ic  li\  re 
des  sages  et  de  ceux  qui  veulent  le  devenir. 

Est-ce  la,  dira-Uon,  ce  penseur  tlmeraire  que 
tant  de  voix  ont  accuse  de  pyrrhonisme  ?  quel  fut 
dont  le  scepticisme  de  Montaigne  ?  Paut-il  vous  la 
dire  !  II  pensait  que  l'autorite  dc  la  coutume  n'est 
pas  toujours  celle  dc  la  raison  ;  "  et  que  les  choses 
inconnues  sont  lc  vrai  champ  de  l'imposture ;"  il 
attaquait  le  dieu  meme  de  la  science  scolastique, 
"  cet  Aristote  dont  la  doctrine  servait  alors  de  loi 
magistrale,  quoiqu'a  Taventure  elle  fut  aussi  fausse 
qu'une  autre."  Doue  d'une  imagination  sagu  et 
vigoureuse,  il  deVoilait  les  erreurs  de  cctte  autre 
imagination  qui  trouble  lc  repos  des  hommes,  ct 
remplit  le  monde  de  credulites  et  de  vaines  ter- 
reurs ;  en  fin  il  donnait  a  la  morale  l'autorite  de  la 
raison,  a  une  epoque  ou  la  raison  etait  muette  et  la 
morale  sans  pouvoir.  C'est  ainsi  que  Montaigne 
etait  sceptique.  11  employait  le  doute  comme  le 
seul  instrument  dont  le  philosophe  put  se  servir 
pour  separer  la  verite"  du  mensonge.  II  porta  dans 
les  sciences  morales  le  meme  esprit  que  Bacon,  le 
plus  illustre  de  ses  contemporains,  introduisit 
dans  les  sciences  physiques.  En  soumettant  les 
anciennea  erreurs  4  l'examen  de  la  raison,  ils  ont 
contribue  l'un  et  l'autre  a  repandre  en  Europe  cet 
amour  du  vrai,  ce  besoin  de  connaissances  posi- 
tives qui  dirigent  vers  un  but  noble  et  utile  les 
forces  reunies  de  l'esprit  humain.  L'union  de  la 
philosophie  avec  les  sciences  et  la  morale,  fut 
l'ouvrage  de  ces  deux  hommes  qui,  negliges  de 
leurs  contemporains,  n'ont  ete  juge" a  avec  equite 
que  plus  d'un  siecle  apres  leur  mort ;  et,  par  une 
etonnantc  conformite*  dans  leur  destinee,  la  gloirc 
de  Montaigne  a  trouve  ses  premiers  defenscur* 
dans  la  patrie  de  Bacon,  et  la  renomm6c  de  celui- 
ci  n'est  arrived  a  toute  sa  hauteur  qu'aprcs  ete  ap- 
puyee  du  suffrage  des  philos  >phes  fiai-cdis. 

Depuis  deux  siecles  des  hommes  d'un  rare  nu*. 
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rite  ont  ecrit  sur  la  morale  avec  force  et  avec  genie. 
Pascal,  ecrivain  sublime,  ne  s'arrete  qu'en  trcm- 
blant  dans  les  regions  supdrieures  de  la  pensde. 
11  refuse  me  me  le  secours  de  la  raison,  semblable 
a  un  voyage ur  qui,  se  trouvant  suspendu  sur  le 
bord  d'une  abime,  ferine  les  yeux  devant  les  pro- 
foudeurs  dont  la  vue  trouble  ses  sens  et  enchaine 
son  courage.  Pascal  u'dchappe  au  ddsespoir  qu'en 
se  refugiant  dans  le  seiu  do  la  religion  qui  ue  lit 
jamais  une  plus  illustre  conquete.  La  mime,  il  ne 
peut  de  rassurer  qu'en  s'attachant  aux  doctrines 
ascdtiques  dans  leur  plus  rigoreuse  abstraction ;  et 
rcvient  ainsi  par  une  route  detourm'e  a  la  brillanle 
chimere  du  stoicisme.*  Philosophe  au  milieu  des 
coure,  obserrateur  au  sein  des  plaisirs,  la  Roche- 
foucault  a  touIu  rapporter  touted  les  actions  hu- 
maines  a  un  seul  priucipe,  sans  s'apercevoir  ou 
sans  avouer  que  ce  principe  toujour  s  le  me  me  en 
apparence  se  modine  au  fond  par  les  passions 
mimes  qu'il  met  en  mouvement,  et  devient  noble 
ou  vil  suivant  les  effcts  qu'il  produit.  La  Bruyere 
traduisit  Theophraste ;  mais  ce  fut  de  Montaigne 
qu'il  emprunta  Pidee  piquante  de  mettre  en  action 
les  ridicules  et  les  folics  humaines.  11  n'envisagea 
dans  ia  morale  que  son  influence  sur  la  vie  exte- 
rieure  des  hommes ;  mais  il  traita  cettc  partie  en 
maitre ;  et  il  serail  peut-etre  kors  de  tout  paralldle 
s'il  cut  etd  aussi  prufond  dans  les  vues  generalcs 
qu  habile  a  manier  sa  laugue,  et  superieur  dans  les 
details,  Rouaseau  est  celui  de  nos  ecrivains  qui 
pour  le  fond  des  choses  se  rapproche  le  plus  do 
Montaigne  ;  et  cependant  quelle  difference  de  l'un 
a  l'aulre!  II  est  vrai  que  leur  morale  est  fondle 
&ur  la  meme  base ;  sur  la  nature  de  1'homnie,  et 
sur  les  rapports  qui  Tunisscnt  a  ses  semblables.  1 1 
eat  encore  vrai  qu'ils  ont  exerce*  tous  les  deux  une 
prande  autorite*  sur  les  esprits ;  mais  l'effet  dans 
It'Misseau  tient  plus  au  sentiment,  et  dans  Mon- 
taigne a  la  pensde ;  aussi  Tun  a-t-il  excite"  plus 
d'e-nthousiasme  et  1' autre  plus  d'estime.  Montaigne 
re  in  on  te  aux  principes  avec  plus  de  sagacite ; 
l'autre  excelle  dans  l'art  de  ddveloppcr  ces  mdmes 
principes,  et  d'en  faire  sortir  toutes  les  vcritds  qu'ils 
ren ferment.  La  philosophic  du  premier  est  plus 
ferine,  plus  inaccessible  aux  prdjugds  ;  celle  du  se- 
cond plus  sdduisante,  lors  mdme  qu'elle  penche 
vers  l'erreur.  Leur  imagination  fut  dgalement 
forte  et  brillante ;  mais  cette  faculte  domino  dans 
Rousseau,  tandis  que  dans  Montaigne  ello  est  tou- 
jours  docile  et  soumise  a  la  raison.  Ce  dernier 
laisse  des  traces  lumineuses  sur  tous  les  senticrs 
qu'il  par  court ;  comme  les  anciens,  il  porte  en  lui 
uieme  cette  lumiere  philosophique  qui  se  rdfldchit 
si  virement  dans  ses  Merits.  Rousseau  semble  pro- 
duire  la  lumiere  qu'il  emprunte;  cependant  elle 
1'abandonne  quelquefois  ;  alors  il  s'dgarc  et  se  pcrd 
dans  l'dxageration.  On  admirera  toujours  dans  ses 
ouvrages  la  perfection  du  style,  le  talent  de  fortifier 
la  raison  par  l'dloquence ;  on  y  cherchera  ces  traits 
paseionnds,  ce  langage  du  cccur  ou  tous  ses  mys- 
teres  sont  rdvdlds.  Mais  on  lira  Montaigne  pour 
s'instruire ;  pour  exercer  sa  pensde  au  travail  de 
la  meditation ;  pour  apprendre  a  supporter  avec 
courage  les  revers  de  la  fortune  et  les  accidens  de 
la  vie.     Considered  comme  pcinturts  du  cccur  hu- 


i         *  Lues  1m  Penal**  de  Pases),  cbap.  i.,  con t re  1'indifW- 

rrnee  des  Atheea.    Lisei  auwi  sa  rie,  par  Mudame  Peiier. 

i     En  vorant  les  efforts  incroyables  que  At  Pascal  pour  arriver 

I     k  cet  leak  d'impassibilite'  qu'il  regardait  comme  un  eat  de 

perfection,  on  ne  peut  s'empecher  ue  plaindre  son  erreur,  et 


main,  Rousseau  a  represent  e  la  passion  de  1' am  our 
avec  une  force  et  une  chaleur  inconnues  aux  an- 
ciens ;  Montaigne  a  peint  Tamitie  avec  les  traits 
simples  touchant  et  sublimes  de  l'eloquencc  an- 
tique. La  maniere  dont  ils  ont  parle  d'eux-memes 
cxplique  la  difference  de  leur  caractcre  et  de  leurs 
vues.  £n  lisant  les  aveux  de  l'un,  vous  etes  tou- 
jours occupe  de  l'auleur  ;  l' autre  en  se  dcvoilant  a 
vos  yeux  vous  ramCne  toujours  a  vous  mdme. 
Vous  ecoutez  Rousseau  avec  l'interet  qu'inspirent 
le  malheur  et  le  gdnie  ;  mais  vous  etes  le  confident 
intimc  et  l'ami  de  Montaigne.  Ces  deux  grands 
moral  is  tes  ont  acquis  des  droits  incontestable:*  a  la 
reconnaissance  des  hommes;  toutefois  pui>que  Tun 
n'a  pas  die,  comme  l'autre,  privd  de  modules  dans 
sa  langue,  et  superieur  a  son  siecle,  je  pencherais  a 
croire  que  si  le  premier  est  plus  parfait  comme 
dcrivain,  le  second  est  plus  estimable  comme  phi- 
losophe ;  et  je  concevrais  plus  aisdmeut  Montaigne 
a  la  place  de  Rousseau,  que  celui-ci  a  la  place  de 
Montaigne.-f 

Plus  heureux  que  Rousseau,  parce  qu'il  ddpen- 
dait  moins  de  l'opinion  des  autrcs,  et  qu'il  conserva 
toujours  plus  d'empire  sur  lui-meine,  Montaigne  ne 
fut  expose  ni  aux  attaques  de  la  haine  ouvertement 
declare  e,  ni  a  ces  delations  tdnebreuscs,  arxne  dter- 
nelle  de  la  bassesse  et  de  l'hypocrisie.  Mais  apres 
sa  mort  il  a  eu  la  gloire,  comme  tant  d'autres  phi- 
losophes,  d'avoir  pour  e nn em  is  tous  les  homines 
attaches  a  l'erreur  par  ignorance,  par  interft,  ou 
par  orgueil.  Si  dans  sa  retraite,  lorsqu'il  cherchail 
a  eclairer  sou  siecle,  la  calomnie  eut  dleve  sa  voix 
contre  lui;  sans  doule  il  aurait  rdpondu  comme 
Socrate,  son  maitre  et  son  modele  :  "  qu'on  exa- 
mine ma  vie  entiere,  voila  mon  apologie."  C'est 
aussi  la  seulc  reponse  que  nous  ferons  a  ses  cune- 
mis.  Voyons  done  si  la  conduite  de  l'homme  a 
ddmenti  les  principes  du  moraliste.  Tout  ce  qui 
peut  servir  a  la  faire  connaltre,  se  trouve  ren  ferine 
dans  le  seul  livre  qui,  suivant  ses  proprcs  expres- 
sions, "soit  consubstantiel  a  son  auteur."  S'il 
est  difficile  de  la  poind  re,  il  est  aisd  de  le  monlrcr. 

Les  premiers  mouvemens  du  cocur,  les  premiers 
cssais  de  ^intelligence  laissent  dans  1'ume  une  im- 
pression ineffaceable ;  et  le  seul  moyeu  de  former 
des  hommes  vertueux  serait  peut-etre  de  ne  leur 
preparer  des  l'enfance  que  des  souvenirs  purs,  en 
ne  leur  offrant  que  des  exemples  de  vertu.  L'ddu- 
cation  de  Montaigne  continue  cette  idee.  La  raison 
naissaule  fut  soustraite  a  l'mfluence  des  prdjugds 
qui  regnaient  autour  de  lui.  Son  pere  le  separa, 
pour  ainsi  dire,  de  sa  nation  et  de  son  siecle,  et  le 
rendu  contemporain  des  heros  et  des  sages  de  l'an- 
tiquite.  Rome  libre  et  venueuse  devint  sa  patrie  ; 
la  laugue  de  Virgile  et  de  Cicdron  lui  fournit  les 
signes  de  ses  pr«  micros  idees ;  et  ce  fut  ainsi  qu'il 
contracla  l'habitude  de  penser  avec  justessc,  de 
8'exprimer  avec  energie,  et  d'agir  avec  rectitude. 
On  etait  peut-etre  loin  de  pre  voir  tous  les  effets 
qu'un  tel  plan  d*education  devait  prod u ire.  Mon- 
taigne cnlra  dans  le  monde  comme  dans  un  pays 
dtrangcr  dont  il  fut  oblige*  d'etudier  la  langue.  lis 
habitudes,  et  les  mcrurs.  On  essaya  de  l'y  fixer ; 
mais  il  reconnut  bicnl6t  que  nulle  place  ne  con- 
venait  a  son  caractere  forme  pour  rindciicudance. 


de  g6mir  sur  la  faiblesse  humaine  et  sur  le  sort  d'un  ai  licau 
genie. 

t  On  reconnaltra  dans  cette  demure  p'.iranc  mi.-  t  uf-.u-f 
imit^e  de  Montaigne. 
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II  nc  se  jcta  point  dans  la  solitude ;  mais  il  sc  lit 
une  retraite  interieure  ou  il  pouvait  en  quclquc 
sorte  rctircr  son  ame  au  milieu  des  plaisirs  du 
munde,  et  mfme  de  1' agitation  des  cours.  Dcs 
passions  vives  troublerent  son  repos ;  l'amour,  "  ce 
mal  qui  peut-elre  est  un  *  bien,"  lui  fit  souflrir, 
dit-il,  "  toutes  les  rages  que  lespoetesdisentadvenir 
a  ccnx  qui  s'y  laisscnt  alter  sans  ordre  et  sans  me- 
surc."  Mais  il  avait  une  ame  trop  forte  pour  ceder 
luchement  a  la  tyrannic  des  passions.  II  ne  chercha 
point,  il  est  vrai,  a  eHouflor  cette  flamme  celeste 
qui  donne  tant  d'empire  a  la  beaut6,  et  taut  de 
charmc  aux  hcures  les  plus  douces  de  la  vie :  ellc 
echautia,  son  cocur  sans  eblouir  sa  raison.  Ce  fut 
toujours  pour  lui  un  commerce  pleiti  d'attraits  que 
celui  des  belles  et  honnutes  femmes ;  mais  il  savait 
que  c'est  un  commerce  "  ou  il  faut  se  tenir  un  peu 
sur  ses  gardes."  Au  demeurant,  il  faisait  grand 
compte  de  l'esprit,  "  pourvu  que  le  corps  n'en  fut 
pas  a  dire  ;  car,  a  repondre  en  conscience,  si  Tune 
ou  l'autre  des  deux  beautes  devait  necessairement 
y  faillir,  il  cut  choisi  de  quitter  plut6t  la  spirituelle." 
Ces  pensees  plus  vraies  que  sentimentalcs  offensc- 
ront  peut-etre  la  delicatesse  de  notre  siccle  ;  mais, 
dans  la  vie  comme  dans  les  ecrits  de  Montaigne, 
on  trouve  l'histoire  ct  non  le  roman  du  cceur  hu- 
main.  Si  les  discours  familiers  de  Socrate  nous 
liaicnt  parvenus  tels  que  ses  disciples  ont  du  les 
entendre,  lorsqu'il  fecondait  par  la  puissance  de  sa 
raison  les  germes  intellectuels  qui  restent  inactifs 
au  fond  des  umes  ;  nous  y  trouverions  sans  doute 
une  analogic  frappante  avec  les  Essais,  qui  sont 
aussi  des  conversations  d'un  ordre  superieur. 

C'est  d'aprcs  cet  ouvrage  qu'on  peut  juger  quel 
charmc  et  quel  interet  devait  ofTrir  le  commerce 
intime  dc  ce  vrai  philosophe,  lorsque  "sc  met  tant 
au  dehor*  et  en  Evidence,*'  il  sc  livrait  tout  entier 
a  l*amitie\  L'orgucil,  qui  tend  a  isolcr  les  hommes, 
et  cette  especc  de  reserve  dedaigncuse  qui  sert  trop 
souvent  de  voile  a  la  me'diocrite,  n'etaicnt  point  a 
son  usage.  Mais  dans  les  conferences  m£me  les 
plus  sdricuses  qu'il  nommait  "Texercice  des  ames," 
il  dc^irait  que  le  plaisir  sc  joignit  a  1'instruction. 
Son  esprit  vif,  dclaire,  "  prime-saltier,"  sc  tournait 
sans  effort  vers  la  verite,  comme  cerlaines  plantes 
se  tournent  vers  le  soleil.  II  n'oubliait  jamais  la 
d ignite  qui  convient  a  l'liommc  que  ses  lumieres  et 
ses  talens  scparent  du  vulgaire ;  et  il  trouvait  "  que 
de  servir  de  spectacle  aux  grands,  et  faire  a  l'envi 
parade  de  son  esprit  et  de  son  caquet,  c'est  un  me- 
tier tres-messeant  a  un  homme  d'honneur."  Le 
vrai  moyen  de  connaitre  son  caractere  est  d'ex- 
aminer  la  conduite  qu'il  a  tenue  dans  les  eircon- 
stances  difficiles  ou  il  fut  place.  On  le  verra  tou- 
jours sensible,  elcve\  ge*nercux.  II  avait  juge  la 
gloire ;  ct  s'il  l'a  desire,  c'est  pour  associer  a  son 
immortal ite  lo  meilleur  dcs  pcrcs  ct  le  plus  ver- 
tueux  des  amis.  Si,  contre  son  inclination  parlicu- 
lure,  il  obdit  a  la  coutumc,  et  qu'on  lui  choisisse 
une  femmc,  il  rcgarde  l'accomplissemcnt  dcs  de- 
voirs domestique*  comme  le  but  principal  de  la  vie. 
S'il  est  employe  comme  mediatcur  cntrc  les  chefs 
dcs  partis  contraires,  il  ne  connait  d'autre  politique 
qui*  la  bonne  foi.  "  II  marche  partout  la  tele 
haute,  le  visage  et  le  cocur  ouvert."  Tandis  que  le 
crime  triomphe,  ct  que  h;s  lois  sc  taisent,  il  ne 
cherrhe  d'autre  garantie  pour  «a  siirete  porsonnclle 
que  sa  con  fiance  meme  < t  le  noble  abandon  dc  la 
vertu.     Appele  deux  lois,  par  li?s  Miffraprs  libres  dc 
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ses  concitoyens,  a  la  premiere  magistraturc  d'unc 
ville  illustree,  depuis  long-temps,  par  dcs  hommes 
dc  merite  dans  tous  les  genres,  il  remplit  avec  cou- 
rage et  avec  honneur  des  functions  que  les  circon- 
stances  rendaicut  si  pcmblcs.  II  calm  a  l'agitation 
des  esprits,  sut  mainlenir  la  tranquillity  publique, 
ct  rcntra  dans  la  vie  privee  avec  des  souvenirs  ex- 
empts dc  remords.  Ses  plus  ardens  enncmis  n'ont 
ose  dement ir  le  temoignagc  qu'il  s'est  rendu  a  lui- 
nieine  apres  une  epreuvc  aussi  decisive.  "  C'est  pas 
un  leger  plaisir,"  s'ecrie-t-il,  "de  se  sentir  preserve 
de  la  contagion  d'un  siccle  gatc\  ct  dire  en  soi : 
qui  mc  verrait  jusques  dans  lame,  encore  ne  me 
trouvcrail-il  coupable  ni  de  l'afflictiou  et  ruine  dc 
personnc,  ni  de  vengeance  ou  d'envie,  ni  d 'offense 
publique  des  lois,  ni  de  fautc  a  ma  parole.  Ces 
tlmoignagcs  de  la  conscience  plaiscnt,  et  nous  est 
grand  blnlfice  que  ccttc  esjouissance  naturelle, 
seul  paicment  qui  jamais  nc  nous  manque." 

Je  le  demande  avec  confiance ;  n'est  ce  pas  la 
1' effusion  d'unc  ame  pure ;  n'y  reconnaissez-vous 
pas  l'accent  modeste  de  la  verite*  ?  Cette  franchise 
n'est  plus  dans  nos  mocurs.  On  parle  rarcment 
de  son  proprc  merite,  ct  plus  rarement  encore  du 
mente  des  autres,  a  moins  d'un  interet  bicn  posi- 
tif ;  mais  cette  reserve,  qui  maintient  la  palx  cntre 
toutes  les  pretensions,  n'est  peut-6trc  qu'un  refine- 
ment de  l'amour-proprc,  ct  que  le  voile  transparent 
dc  l'orgueil.  Cc  ne  fut  done  qu'apres  avoir  paye* 
sa  dette  de  citoyen  que  Montaigne  chercha  ia 
solitude  et  le  repos.  Dans  sa  retraite  ouverte  a 
tous  les  partis,  et  comme  il  s'exprime  lui- memo, 
"  vicrge  de  sang,"  il  s'offre  a  mon  imagination,  tel 
qu'on  homme  place  sur  un  tour  61evee,  qui  con- 
temple  1' ocean  battu  de  la  templte,  presente  des 
fcux  sal ut aires  aux  navigateurs  crrans  dans  les 
tenebres,  et  plaint  le  sort  des  malhcureux  qu'il  ne 
peut  secourir,  et  que  les  vagues  soulevees  brisent 
sur  les  ecueils.  On  nc  saurait  trop  admirer  cette 
philanthropic  naturelle  qui  mc  parait  le  trait  le 
plus  frappant  dc  son  caractere  et  de  ses  Merits. 
Ah  !  sans  doute,  cette  pieusc  humanite*  a  son  ori- 
ginc  dans  lc  cocur ;  mais  ellc  s'accroit  et  devieut 

fdus  active  par  la  culture  dcs  lettres  et  de  la  phi- 
osophic.  Oui,  I'etude  bien  dirigee  adoucit  les 
mceurs,  modcre  les  passions,  et  nous  familiarise 
avec  tous  les  sentimens  vcrtueux.  C'est  a  I'etude 
que  Montaigne  avait  recours  pour  charmer  sa  so- 
litude ct  consoler  sa  viellesse.  "  Ses  Livres  etaient 
la  meillcure  munition  qu'il  eut  trouvee  en  cet 
humain  voyage." 

C'est  dans  ce  commerce  intime  avec  les  grands 
hommes  de  l'anliquite  qu'il  reposait  son  ame,  fa- 
tigued du  spectacle  des  malhcurs  publics,  apprenait 
a  soutenir  le  poids  de  la  mauvaise  fortune;  et  sc 
donnait  a  lui-mcme  "  rendezvous  a  sa  demiere 
lieure,  pour  juger  ses  opinions  et  sa  vie  enticre." 

J'aime  a  me  le  reprcsenter  lei  qu'il  se  ptint  lui- 

meme  "  fcuilletant  a  cette   hture  un  livre,  a.  cette 

heurc  un  autre;    sans    ordre  et   suns  dessein.  a 

pieces  descousues;    tan  tot  revant,  tanlot  enr^gis- 

I  trant  ses  songes." 

Jc  cite  ses  propres  paroles ;  elles  rappellent  a 
l'esprit  ces  songes  que  les  anciens  respectaient 
|  comme  les  revelations  d'une  intelligence  supe- 
rieure.  On  reproche  a  Montaigne  de  revenir  trop 
souvent  sur  lui-memc ;  et  l'on  oublie  "  qu'il  s'etait 
fait  la  matiere  de  son  livre."  Pour  moi,  jo  tou- 
drais  qu'il  eut  ecrit  l'histoire  de  sa  vie  comme 
cellc  de  ses  pcns6cs.  Avec  quel  interet  ne  le  sui- 
vrions  nous  pas  dans  une  cour  elegante  et  corrom* 
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pue.  devote  *mi  li'Vi-cieuse,  ou  regnai;  cette  Mcdicis    juiiir  du  repi>s;  ct  de  cette  paix   dc  l'ame,  d«*u<ae 
q^;i   conf^ndit  I'liur-gue  avec   la   politique,  et  la     ieewmpc  n*t  d«*  la  verm.     Tout  se  rcparait  autour 
cruaute  avec  la  f-.«rcc.     Que  ne  pi:i«-je   rein-mer     de  lui ;  mais  il  avail  fait  une  de  ces  penes  qui  ne 
es  details  de  *ea  ci;irj»vues  avec  ce  due  de  Guise,     ptuteut  se  reptrer.  et  do..t  le  souvenir,  adwuti  par 
"^•rsc-nnapc  d'une  stature  hcroiquc.  a  qui  peut-etre     le  temps  est  encore  un  des  churmes  de  IVxUtence. 
i  n'a  manque  qu'une  volume  plus  ferine  p*»ur  fori-     U  a\ait  sunccu  a  s-^n  ami:  mais  si  la  Bertie  ne 
ct-r  unc  d\nastie  royale ;  avee  cet  inim-Tit  i  Henri,     w\.i;t  plus  p-»ur  lui.  il  v»vait  pour  la  IWiie;  et  le 
auqutl  rieu  ne  mauqua  pour  faire  le  b  >i.\u  ur  de  ■  s-iu  di  s.iuv«.r  de  l'^ubli  la.  nuir.cire   d'un   ami  si 
fluxi  pcuple !     J'aimerais  a  savoir  en  queiles  eir-  ■  vivemeiit   rtgrelte.  e' .it  la  plus   d«ure  occupation 
Constances  les  vapeurs  de  i'ambi:i->n  "lit  pu  Kr-     d»-  &es  ioisirs.     C'esl  a  ce  soin  religiciix  que  nous 
menter   dans  une   tele   aussi    furle   que   cei'.e   de     dc\<>ns  le  beau  chapi:re  de  I'arniiie  ou  Montaigne 
Montaigne;  en  quelle  occasion  il  tut  decuie  de     s'eleve   au-dessus    de    toute    comparison.      Aussi 
l'ordre  du  Prince,  a  une  epoque  oil  il  elait  encore     mclhodique  que  l'orateur  roiuain.  Montaigne  l'em- 
honorable  de  le  recevoir.     Cumbien  je  me  plairais  :  pi.rie  surlui  par  la  chaleur  et  la  veriic  des  senti- 
m  le  suivre  lorsque,  sorti  pur  du  ?ej-»ur  de  la  cor-  ;  mens.     Ses  peusets,  sis  paroles  nie:t:e,  cut  quelque 
ropiion,  il  parcourt  ditFercntrs  conirees,  otant  par-  .  chose  de  saere.     Ces  mouvemens  pa>si«>nes  ;  ces 
tout   le  masque  des  hoiumos  et  d».»  rhoses.     Ses     re  tours  frequens  sur  lui-meme  et  sur  son  ami ;  cet 
Tojazes,  qu'une  ardente  curi-site  a  tires  dc  I'oubli,  I  abandon  d'une  ame   fortement  emue  ;  tout  s'im- 
ne   s^nt   qu'un  simple   itinera  ire.      Toutefois,   je  1  prime    dans   le   cu?ur.    tout    saisit    l'imaginalion. 
retrouTe  Montaigne  lorsqu'  arrive  dans  Pancienne     Jamais  Peloquence  du  sentiment  n'a  produit  tant 
pairie  des  maitres  du  monde,  il  ncoit  le  litre  de  .  d\  OVt ;  jamaU  le  langage  de  Tamiiie  ne  fut  plus 
citoyen   remain  qui  n'avait   plus  rien   d'illu&tre,  I  sublime.     Heureux  qui  peut  le  comprendre,  plus 
mais  qu'il  prefcrait  a  t  jus  les  aulres :  tant  le  nom     heureux  qui  peut  l'inspirer !     L'amilie.  telle  que 
Bvui  de  Home  charmait  i»on  imagination  remplie  :  Montaigne  et  la  Boeiie  Tout  eprouvee.  cette  union 
des  grands  souvenirs  de  l'antiquite !     A  peine  a-t-     in:imc  de  deux  esprits  eclaires.  de  deux  ames  \er- 
il  touche  cette  terre  des  heros,  que  son  genie  s'en-     tueuscs  etonne  aujourd'hui  notre  faiblesse  et  notre 
flamme  et  que  son  cceur  s'emeut.     On  le  preiidrait     sterile  ^goisme.      Ce  fut  an   fond  de  leur  ca?ur 
i      pour  un  voyageur  long-temps  eloigne  de  sa  patrie.     qu'ils  rctrouvcrent  cette  passion  heroique  que  nous    [« 
)      qui  ne  rctrouverait  a  son  retour.  ni  les  amis  qu'il     avons  perdue,  ct  dont  raniiquite  nous  a  transmis 
I      y  avait  laisaes,  ni  les  chef-d'ecuvres  des  arts  qui     quelques    touchans    souvenirs.     Montaigne    elait    i 
»      la    decoraient ;    il  erre  parmi   ces  debris   comme     digne  de  renouveler  cette  noble  alliance  du  genie    | 
r ombre  de  queique  vieux  liumain,  cherchant  de     et  de  la  vertu.     Nul  n'a  rendu  des  services  plus    I 
|      totis  c«*-tes,  el  ce  aenat  arbitre  des  rois,  ou  les  takns     eminens  a   la  rai^ou  humauie  :    envisage1  comme      i 
fi rent  une  si  l<»ngue  alliance  avec  la  vertu;  et  ce  '  moraliste,  il  a  fonde  la  vraie  philosophic  en  France; 
forum   cu  la  parole  exercait    une   autorile   sans     consider^  comme  ecrivain,  il  a  contribue  aux  pro-      ' 
ltmiies;    et  ce  Capitole   dominateur  ou   tons  les  .  gres  de  la  langue;  ami  de  l'ordre  et  des  lois,  il  fut    'j 
I      Dieux  de  l'uuivers  ctaient  convoques  par  le  genie  ;  sage  sans  afRcter  la  sagesse,  ct  passe  au  travers     ' 

de  Rome.  Tout  avait  disparu,  ju.squ'aux  mines  i  d'une  generation  barbare  et  fanatique.  sans  par- 
t  de  ces  augustes  monumens.  Montaigne  doute  s'il  ;  ticiper  a  sesexces  et  a  sa  corruption.  Entin,  apres  .j 
1  roil  le  tombeaude  ran'iquesouveraine  des  nations,  ,  avoir  elove  un  monument  utile  aux  homines  et 
et  craint  que  sa  sepulture  memo  ne  soit  cnsevelk*.  :  glorieux  pour  sa  memoire,  il  vit  arrivcr  la  mort 
II  en  con  temple  les  moindres  vestiges  avec  un  en-  ■  avec  la  tranquillite  d*un  philosophe  qui.  pendant 
thousiasme  meie  de  regrets.  Ce  fut  avec  peine  :  toute  sa  vie,  avait  appris  a  mourir.  Fidele  a  ses 
qu'il  abandonua  cet  ancien  the  At  re  de  Theroisme  '  principes,  il  finit  comme  Socra'.e,  "  en  se  con- 
ct  de  la  gloire  ;  ct  il  s'arracha  de  Home  comme  on  forrnant  aux  famous  it  formes  revues  autour  de  lui" 
s'exile  de  sa  patrie.  Quelque  temps  apres  son  !  et  sa  dernicre  peusee  fut  un  dernier  horn  mage  a 
retour  en  France,  le  fanatisme  religieux,  se  rani-  •  la  religion  de  ses  peres. 

mast   avec    une    nouvelle  fureur,   ebraula   letat  !       Apies  avoir  ressemble  les  traits  principaux  qui 
j'ij.'iue*  dans  ses  fondemens.     Deux  cultes  rivaux,  |  m'ont  paru  caracteriser    Montaigne,  j'oserai  dire 
aveuzles  dans  leurs  haines,  cruels  dans  leurs  ven-  |  comme  lui:  "  C'est  ici  un  ouvrage  de  bonne  foi." 
geances,  se  dispulaient  les  lambeaux  cnsar.glanlds  i  Tel  il  s'e&t  montre  a  mes  regards;  tel  je  l'ai  re- 
de la  monarchic;  et  les  torches  de  la  revolte  al-  i  preseute  aux  \otres  sans  chercher  a  exagerer,  par 
i     lumees  a  Rome  et  a  Madrid  repandaient  au  loin     le  fuste  des  paroles,  le  merite  d'un  homme  enuemi 
1'incendie  et  la  mort.     Un  autre  fleau  se  joignit  a  (  de  toute  espece  d'exagcration.     Comment  aurais- 
c«  iui  des  guerres  civiles.     La  peste  ravagea  ce  que    je  pu  outrager.  par  la  flalterie,  les  n.aues  de  ce 
!     le  glaire  avait  epargne.     Les  champs  incultes  se  !  philosophe  qui,  dans  son  litre,  acoiidamned'avance 
|     depeuplerent,  et  la  famine  vint  meltre  le  comble     les  flatteurs  par  ces   expressions    remarquables : 
'.     aux  malhturs  publics.*     Ce  futalorsque  laretraite     "  Je  reviendrais  volontiers  de  1'autre  monde  pour 
■     du  sage  fut  viole  pour  le  premiere  lois.     Atteinl     dementir  celui  qui  me  pre^entcrait  sous  une  autre 
d'une  infirmite  doulour^use,  Montaigne  erra  quel-     forme    que  la  mienne,  fut-ce   pour    m'honorei.*' 
1     que  temps  avec  sa  famille,  n'ayanl  d'autre  appui     Fourquoi   ce   va»u  d'une   ame  clcvce   ne  peut-il 
que  la  philosophic  qui  ne  1'abandonna  jamais,  et     s'accomplir  ?      Que   n'est-il   en   ni"n   pouvoir  de 
I     ne  sachant  ou  trouver  un  asile  con t re  tant  de  cala-  '  ranimer  sa  cendre  ?     Vous  le  verricz  parailre  ray- 
\    mites  reunies.     Enfin  la  France  respirade  nouveau     onnant  dc  gloire  au  milieu  de  vous ;  et,  s'il  m'etait 
pous  1'administratioii  paternelle  du  meilleur  des  roi^.     perinis  de  lui  addresser  quelques  mots,  je  lui  dirais 
I    Montaigne  revit  ses  foyers,  et  ne  songea  plus  qu'a     au  nom  do  tous  les  amis  de  la  vcrite  :  "  Juuts  de 


I  la  reconnoissance  des  homines  de  bien.     Eutends 


I1      ....  .        -..  .  .         -        .     .  .  :  la  voix  des  siecles  qui  te  place  au  premier  rang 

*  Montaigne  nit  une   pemture  rnrs  rente  de  ces  temps       .         ,..  i-iits<  • 

!.    malbeurcux.     1.  ne  fut  alors  respecte  pu  aucun  psrti :  ••  Je  !  ™?    eenvams    phllosophes  !      Commo   ces   aJ.ciens 

j    tarn,*'  dit-il.  ••  pelauii  k  t»mtes  mmius.    JeUis  Gibclia  »ui  '  geiiies  dont  tu  fus  I'admirateur   et   le   rival    iu  as 
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propricto  commune  des  nations.  La  lumiere  que 
tu  rcpandais  autour  de  toi  est  arrivee  jusqu'a 
nous  ;  ellc  a  eY'laire*  plusieurs  generations,  et  bnlle 
encore  d'un  nouvel  eclat.  Sans  doute,  le  faible 
hommagc  que  nous  te  rendons  aujourd'hui  ne  peut 
ricn  ajouter  a  ta  renommee j  mais  nous  l'avons 


appris  par  ton  exemple  :  il  est  toujours  utile  dc 
rappeler  la  memoire  des  hommes  illustres  pari  curs 
talens  et  leurs  vert  us.  L'ait  dc  la  parole  s'epurc 
ct  s'ennoblit  en  celebrant  les  bien-faitcurs  de  I'hu- 
manite,  et  I'eloge  d'un  sage  est  uu  triomphe  pour 
la  raison." 


e 


ELOGE    DE    MONTAIGNE. 

Viscous  qui  a  remporte  le  Prix  d?  Eloquence,  discern?  par  la  Classe  de  la  Langue  ft  de  la  Litterature 

Francoises  de  V Instdut,  dans  sa  Seance  du  23  Mars,  1812. 

PAR    M.  VILLEMAIN, 

Agrege  Propkssbur  db  Rhetorique  au  Lykck-Charlkmagnb. 


Quidquid  agunt  homines,  nostri  est  farrago  libelli. 

Juvcnal. 

Dans  tous  lea  siecles  ou  l'esprit  humain  se  perfec- 
tionne  par  la  culture  des  arts,  on  voit  n  ait  re  des 
hommes  supcrieurs,  qui  recoivent  la  lumiere  et  la 
rcpandent,  et    vont  plus   loin   que   leurs  contera- 
porains,  en  suivant  les  memes  traces.     Quelque 
chose  de  plus  rare,  e'est  un  genie  qui  ne  doive  rien 
a  son  siecle,  ou  plutot  qui,  malgre  son  siecle,  par 
la  seule  force  de  sa  penslc,  se  place,  de  lui-meme, 
a  cote  des  ecrivains  les  plus  parfaits,  n&  dans  les 
temps  les  plus  polis  :  tel  est  Montaigne.     Penseur 
profond,  sous  le  regne  du  pedantisme,  auteur  bril- 
lant  et  ingenieux  d.ins  une  langue  informe  et  gros- 
siere,  il   ccrit  avec  le  secours  de  sa  raison  et  des 
anciens:    son  ouvrage  reste,  et  fait  seul  toute  la 
gloire  littlraire  d'une  nation  ;  et  lorsque,  aprcs  de 
longues  annees,   sous    les    auspices    de    quelques 
g£nies  sublimes,  qui  s'&ancent  a   la  fois,  arrive 
en  fin  l'age  du  bon  gout  et  du  talent,  cet  ouvrage, 
long  temps  unique,  demeure  toujours  original  *,  et 
la  France,  enrichie  tout  a  coup  de  tant  dc  bril- 
lantcs  merveilles,  ne  sait  refroidir  son  admiration 
pour  ces  antiques  et  na'ives  beaute*s.      Un  siecle 
nouveau  succede,  aussi  fameux  que  le  precedent, 
plus  eclairc*  peut-etre,  plus  exerce  a  juger,  plus 
difficile   a  satisfaire,   parce  qu'il    pent    comparer 
da  van  tape :  cette  second  £preuve  n'est  pas  moins 
favorable  a  la  gloire  de  Montaigne.     On  Ten  tend 
mieux.  on  l'imite  plus  hardiment ;   il  sort  a  ra- 
jcunir  la  litterature,  qui  commencait  a  s'lpuiser; 
il  inspire  nos  plus  illustres  ecrivains ;  et  ce  philo- 
sophe  du  siecle  de  Charles  I X.  semble  fait  pour 
inetruire  le  dix-huitieme  siecle.     Quel  est  ce  pro- 
digieux  merite  qui  survit  aux  variations  du  langage, 
aux  changemens  des  Mosurs.     C*est  le  nnturel  et 
la  v6rite  :  voilu  le  charm e  qui  ne  peut  vieiller.     La 
grandeur  des  idces,  Parti fice  du  style  ne  suflieent 
pas  pour  qu'un  ecrivnin  plaise  toujours :  et  ce  n'est 
pas  sculement  de  siecle  en  siecle,   et  a  de  longs 
interyalles,  que  le  gout  change,  et  que  les  ouvrages 
cpreuvent  des  fortunes  di verses  :  dans  la  vie  meme 
de  I"  horn  me,  il  est  un  pcriode  ou,  detrompes  de  le 
monde  ideal  que  les  passions  fourmaient  autour  de 
nous,  ne  sachant  plus  excuser  des  illusions  qui  nc 
se  retrouvent  plus  dans  nos  cceurs,  perdant  l'en- 
thousiasme  avec  la  jeunesse,  et  red  nits  a  ne  plus 
aimer  que  la  raison,  nous  devenons  moins  sensibles 
aux  plus  eclantes  beautes  de  l'eloquence  et  de  la 
poe&ie.     Mais  qui  pourrait  se  lasser  d'un  livre  de 
bonne  foy  f  ecrit  par  un  homme  de  genie  ?     Ces 
Ipanchemcns  familiers  de  l'auteur,  ces  reflations 


in  attend  ues  sur  de  grands  objets  et  sur  des  baga- 
telles, en  donnant  a  ses  ecrits  la  forme  d'une  longue 
confidence,  font  disparaitre  la  peine  1'egere  que  Ion 
dprouve  a  lire  un  ouvrage  de  moral.  On  croit 
convener ;  et  comme  la  conversation  est  piquante 
et  variee,  que  sou  vent  nous  y  venons  a  notre  tour, 
que  celui  qui  nous  instruit  a  so  in  de  nous  repeter, 
Ce  neat  pas  icy  ma  doctrine,  e'est  mon  etude  *  nous 
avoue  ses  faiblesses,  pour  nous  convaincre  des 
notres,  et  nous  corrige  sans  nous  humilier,  jamais 
on  ne  se  laisse  de  l'entretien. 


f  ExprcMion  de  Montaigne. 


PREMIERE  PARTIE. 

L'hommk,  des  qu'il  sut  r£flc*chir,  s'etonna  de  lui- 
meme,  et  sentit  le  be  so  in  de  se  conn  ait  re.  Les  pre- 
miers sages  furent  ceux  qui  s'occuperent  de  cctte 
importante  etude.  lis  voulurcnt  d'abord  pe'netrer 
trop  avant;  de-la  tous  les  reves  de  l'antiquitc, 
quand  elle  espera  lever  le  voile  mysterieux  qui 
cache  l'origine  et  les  destines  de  l'homme.  Les 
efforts  furent  plus  heureux  dans  des  recherches 
moins  ambiteuses.  Socrate,  dit-on,  ramena  le  pre- 
mier la  philosophic  sur  la  terre.  II  en  fit  une 
science  usuelle  qui  s'appliquait  a  nos  besoins  et  a 
nos  faiblesses ;  science  d'observation  et  de  raisonne- 
ment  qui  nous  prenait  tels  que  nous  sommes,  pour 
nous  rend  re  tels  que  nous  devons  etre,  et  nous  etudi- 
ait  pour  nous  corriger.  Considered  sous  ce  point  dc 
vue,  la  morale  ne  peut  se  trouver  que  chez  les 
peuples  civilisles ;  elle  suppose  des  esprits  deve- 
loppcs  par  l'exercise  de  la  reflexion,  et  des  carne- 
teres  mis  en  jcu  par  les  rapports  de  la  vie  social  e. 
Aunsi  la  voyons-nous  passer  de  la  Grece  dans 
Rome,  lorsque  Rome  victorieuse  fut  devenue  sa- 
vante  et  polie.  Mais,  depuis  la  chute  de  Tempi  n 
Romain,  cette  science,  il  faut  l'avouer,  resta  long- 
temps  ignorce  des  peuples  de  l'Europe.  Le  pe- 
dantisme  et  la  superstition  ne  sont  gucres  favor- 
ables  a  l'etude  reflechie  que  l'esprit  humain  fait 
sur  lui-meme ;  et  la  scholastique  est  bien  loin  de 
la  morale. 

En  Italie  meme,  ou  la  gdnie  des  arts  fut  si  prc- 
coce,  la  taine  raison  tarda  long-ttmps  a  paraitre  ;  et 
pour  la  trouver  en  France,  il  faudrait  aller  jua- 
qu'aux  belles  annees  de  Louis- le- Grund,  si  Mon- 
taigne n'avait  paru  des  la  seizicmc  siecle. 

Ne  d'un  pere  qui  cherissait  la  science,  sans  la 
juger  ni  la  connaitre,  et  voulait  donner  a  son  Mis 
un  bien  dont  il  etait  privc*  lui-meme,  il  eut,  dc*  le 
berceau,  un  precepteur  a  cote  de  sa  uourricc  tt 
apprit,  pour  ainsi  dire,  a  begayer  dans  la  lun^ui 
latine.  Cctte  premiere  facilitc  determina  son  gout 
pour  la  lecture,  et  le   jeta    naturullemeiit  dun* 
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I'&ude  de  l'antiquite,  qui  presentait  a  son  esprit, 
a  vide  de  connaitre,  des  plaisirs  toujours  nouveaux, 
■ma  le  fatiguer  par  les  efforts  qu'  exige  l'intclli- 
genoe  dun  idiome  etranger. 

Poetes,  orateurs,  historiens,  philoaophes.  il  devorc 
tout  avec  an  egale  ardeur.  11  va  de  Rome  dans  la 
Grece,  qu'il  ne  connut  jamais  aussi  bien,  parce  qu'il 
ne  la  connut  pas  des  l'enfance ;  roais  il  trouve  dans 
Amyot  un  interprete  agreable,  un  guide  auquel 
il  ajme  a  se  confier.  Bien  tot  il  sent  que  pour  con- 
naitre  les  hommes,  il  ne  sufflit  pas  de  l'etudier  dans 
l'historie :  il  voyage  *  et,  quoique  les  peuples  rao- 
dernes  fusaent  encore  bien  peu  a  varices,  il  ne  les 
compare  point,  sans  utilite  ni  sans  interet,  avec  ces 
Grecs  et  ces  Romains  qui  leur  etaient  si  superieurs, 
et  qii  lui  etaient  si  fnmiliers.  Une  imagination 
Tire  et  curieuse  lui  fait  parcourir  mi  lie  objets;  une 
disposition  particuliere  de  son  esprit  lui  fait  obser- 
ver tout  ce  qui  se  rapporte  a  I'homme,  ses  lois,  ses 
moeurs,  ses  coutumes,  et  l'intcresse  non  seulement 
a  Thistoire  genlrale,  mais,  pour  ainsi  dire,  aux 
anecdotes  de  Tespece  humaine.  Enfin  parvenu  a 
l'age  mur,  il  s' am  use  a  se  rappeler  tout  ce  qu'il 
a  vu,  scnti,  pense\  decouvert,  en  soi-mome  ou 
dons  les  autre*.  II  jette  ses  idees  dans  l'ordre,  ou 
plutot  dans  le  desordre  ou  el  lea  se  prcsentent,  tan- 
tot  selcvant  aux  plus  sublimes  speculations  de 
1'ancienne  philosophic,  tan  tot  descendant  aux  plus 
samples  details  de  la  vie  commune,  pari  ant  dc  tout, 
se  mclant  toujour*  lui  meme  a  ses  di scours,  et 
faisant  de  cette  espece  d'egoisme,  si  insupportable 
dans  les  livres  ordinaire*,  le  plus  grand  charm e 
da  sien. 

L'ouvrage  de  Montaigne  est  un  vast  repertoire 
de  souvenirs,  et  de  reflexions  nees  de  ces  souvenirs. 
Son  iuepuisable  memoire  met  a  sa  disposition  tout 
ce  que  les  hommes  ont  pense.  Son  jugement,  son 
gout,  son  instinct,  son  caprice  meme,  lui  fournisscnt 
aisement  des  penseea  nouvelles.  Sur  chaque  sujet, 
il  coal  men  ce  par  dire  tout  ce  qu'il  Bait,  et,  ce  qui 
vaut  mieux.  il  fin  it  par  dire  ce  qu'il  croit.  Cet 
homme.  qui,  dans  la  discussion,  cite  toutes  les 
autorite*.  ccoute  tons  les  partis,  accueille  toutes  les 
opinions,  lorsqu'  enfin  il  vient  a  decider,  ne  con- 
Miite  plus  que  lui  seul,  et  donne  son  avis,  non 
cotunu:  Ion.  mais  comme  sien.  Une  telle  marche  est 
longue,  mais  elle  est  agreable,  elle  est  instructive, 
rile  apprend  a  douter ;  et  ce  commencement  de 
U  sagesae  en  est  quelquefois  le  dernier  terme. 
Peutetre  aussi,  cette  maniere  de  composer  conve- 
nait  mieux  au  caractere  de  Montaigne,  ennemi 
d'un  long  travail  et  dune  Application  soutenue.  II 
parle  bcaucoup  de  morale,  de  politique,  de  littera- 
ture ;  il  agite,  a  la  fois,  mille  questions;  mais  il  ne 
propose  jamais  un  systt-me.  La  reserve  tient  a  sa 
partssse  autant  qu'a  son  jugement  II  lui  en  coute- 
r*it  de  poser  des  principes,  de  tirer  des  consequen- 
ces, et  d  etablir,  a  force  dc  raisonneraens, -la  vorite\ 
on  ce  Ton  prend  pour  elle.  Cette  enterprise  lui 
paraitrait  trop  laborieuse,  et  la  ju*tcsse  de  son 
esprit  1' a  vert  it  que  sou  vent  elle  ne  sera  it  pas  moins 
inutile  que  temeraire.  II  aime  mieux  se  l»orner  a 
c*  qu'il  voit  au  moment  ou  il  parle,  et  semble 
vouioir  n'affirmer  qu'une  chose  a  la  fois.  Ce  n'est 
pas  le  moyen  de  faire  sccte ;  aussi,  jamais  phi- 
losopbe  n'en  fut  plus  e*loigne  que  Montaigne.  II 
dit  tiv»p  nuivement  et  le  pour  et  le  contre.  Au 
it  omen  t  oh  vous  croyez  tenir  sa  pen  see,  vous  etes 


•  ft*cs%cc»  de  Pascal,  ch.  XI. 


deconcertc  par  un  changement  soudain,  qu'au  reste 
il  ne  prevoyait  pas  lui-meme  plus  que  vous.  Une 
pareille  incertitude,  qui  prouve  plus  de  franchise 
que  de  faihlesse,  n 'aura it  pas  du,  ce  semble,  ex- 
citer la  severe  indignation  de  Pascal.  Cet  inex- 
orable moral iste,  si  grand  par  son  genie  encore 
audessus  de  ses  ouvrages,  ne  craint  pas  d'affirmer 
que  Montaigne  met  toutes  choses  dans  un  doute  si 
universel  et  si  general,  que  TAomiwe,  doutant  me*me 
s"il  doute,  son  incertitude  route  sur  elle-meme  dans 
un  ecrele  perpStuel  et  sans  repos. 

Pascal  n'abuse  t-il  pas  ici  de  la  puissance  de  son 
imagination,  pour  imposer  a  notre  faiblesse  par  1' 
entrgie  de  la  parole  ?  Quel  est  ce  fan  tome  d'incre- 
dulite  qu'il  prend  plaisir  a  clever  lui  meme,  pour 
l'ecraser  aisement  sous  le  poids  de  son  invincible 
eloquence  ?  ou  peut-il  done  trouver  dans  les  aveux 
d'un  philosophe  si  ingdnieux  et  si  modeste.  cet  in- 
corrigible pyrrhonien,  poursuivi  par  le  doute  j usque 
dans  son  doute  meme,  et  changeant  de  folie,  sans 
pouvoir  en  guerir  ?  Montaigne  n'a  jamais  doute  ni 
de  Dieu,  ni  de  la  vertu.  L'apologie  de  Raymond 
de  Sebond  renferme  l'eloquente  profession  de  foi 
sur  l'existence  de  la  divimte  ;  et  les  orateurs  sacres 
n'ont  jamais  peint  avec  plus  de  force  les  tourments 
du  vice,  et  la  joie  de  la  bonne  conscience. 

Du  reste,  Montaigne  trouve  dans  la  nature  de 
I'homme  de  terribles  difficultes,  et  d'inconcevables 
mysteres ;  il  regarde  en  pitic  les  erreurs  de  notre 
raison,  la  faiblesse  et  l'incertitude  de  notre  en- 
tendement,  il  affecte  un  moment  de  nous  ravalcr 
jusqu'aux  betes  ;  et  Pascal  Tapprouve  alors. 

Ce  sublime  contempteur  des  mi  seres  de  I'homme, 
triomphe  de  voir  *  la  superbe  raison  froissie  par  ses 
proprcs  armes.  II  aimcrait,  dit-il,  de  tout  son  cceur 
le  ministre  (Tunc  si  grande  vengeance.  Pourquoi 
done,  O  Pascal,  defendiez-vous  tout-a-1'heure  a  un 
sage  de  se  defier  de  cette  raison  que  vous  meme 
reconnaissez  si  faible  et  si  trompeuse  ?  Voulez-vous 
maintenant  le  conduire  par  l'impuissance  de  penser 
a  la  ne*cessitc  de  croire,  et  vous  semble-t-il  qu'il  soit 
besoin  de  lui  arracher  le  flambeau  de  la  raison  pour 
le  prdcipiter  dans  la  foi?  La  Mctaphysique  de 
Montaigne  se  reduit  done  a  un  petit  n ombre  de 
verites  essentielles,  qui  demandent  peu  d'efforts  pour 
etres  saisies.  Sur  tout  le  reste  il  est  dans  1'ignorance 
et  il  ne  s'en  fache  pas.  Peut-etre  seulement  a-t-il 
le  tort  de  rapporter  avec  trop  de  complaisance  les 
opinions  de  ceux  qui  n'ont  pas  craint  d'expliquer 
tant  de  choses  qu'ils  n'entendaient  pas  mieux  que 
lui.  Mais  son  incertitude,  son  +  incuriosity  se  fait- 
elle  sentir  dans  les  principes  de  sa  morale  ?  a-t-il 
les  memes  doutes  lorsqu'il  s'agit  de  nos  devoirs  ? 
Comme  il  sierait  mal  d 'employer  Tart  des  rh&eurs 
avec  un  ecrivain  qui  s*en  est  tant  moque,  nous  avou- 
erons  que  si  Ton  petit  disculper  sa  philosophic  d'un 
pyrrhonisme  absolu.  sa  morale  tient  beau  coup  de 
l'ecole  d'epicure.  Sans  doute  il  voulait  qu'elle  fut 
d'usatre.  Cette  philosophic  mblime,  qui  veut  chan- 
ger I'homme  au  lieu  de  le  regler.  en  lui  presentant 
pour  model e  la  perfection  desesperante  d'une  vertu 
ideale,  le  dispense  trop  sou  vent  de  la  realiser  :  la 
lecon  ne  parait  pas  faite  pour  nous ;  I'exemple 
est  pris  dans  une  autre  nature  ;  on  peut  d'admirer, 
mais  chacun  trouve  en  soi  le  droit  dene  pas  l'imiter. 
Si  vous  voulez  qu'on  tache  d'atteindre  au  but,  ne  le 
mettez  pas  hors  dc  la  pnrtee  commune.  Le  sage, 
pour  faire  monter  la  foule  jusqu'a  lui,  doit  se  pen- 
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chor  vers  elle.  C'est  le  mouvement  naturel  de 
Montaigne.  II  vient  a  nous  le  premier,  en  nous 
montrant  les  imperfections  de  son  esprit,  ses  erreurs, 
ses  torts,  ses  petitesses  ;  mais  jamais  il  n'a  rien  de 
bai  iii  de  criminel  a  nous  reveler;  et  ce  bonheur, 
ou  cctte  discretion,  me  parait  plus  utile  pour  le 
iecteur,  que  la  franchise  trop  peu  mesurc*e  de  Rous- 
seau. J  'apprends  dans  les  aveux  du  premier  quel  lee 
peuvent  etre  les  fautes  d'un  honncte  homme;  et  si 
i'apprends  a  les  excuser,  en  revanche,  je  m'habituc 
a  ne  pas  en  concevoir  d'autres  :  mais  je  craindtais, 
en  lisant  Rousseau,  d'arrtfter  trop  long-temps  mes 
regards  sur  de  coupahles  fai blesses  qu'il  faut  toujours 
tenir  loin  de  soi,  et  dont  la  peinture  trop  fidele  est 
plus  dangereuse  pour  le  cceur,  qu'elle  n'est  instruc- 
tive pour  laraison. 

Montaigne,  je  l'avoue,  ne  connait  pas  Tart  d'ane- 
antir  les  passions  :  il  rcclamcrait  volontiers,  avec  La 
Fontaine,  contre  cette  philosophic  rigide  qui  fait 
cesser  dc  vivre  avant-que  Von  soit  mort.  II  aime  a 
vivre,  e'est-a-dire,  u  goutcr  les  plaisirs  que  permet 
la  nature  bien  ordonnce.  Pour  moi,  dit-il,  j'aime 
la  vie  et  la  cultive,  telle  qu'il  a  phi  a  Dieu  nous 
l'octroyer.  II  croit  que  e'est  le  parti  de  la  sagesse 
et  qu'on  sera  it  coupable  autant  que  malheureux 
de  sc  refuser  1' usage  des  biens  que  nous  avons  rectus 
en  partage.  On  fait  totl  a  ce  grand  et  tout- puissant 
dotmeur  de  refuser  son  rfow,  Vannullcr  ct  dis/igurer. 
'J  out  bon,  ila  fait  tout  bon.  Ces  maximes  peuvent 
e'tre  rejetees  par  quelques  esprits  austcres,  qui  ne 
con ^joi vent  pas  de  vertu  sans  combat,  et  jugent  du 
merite  par  l'effort.  El  les  pourraient  etre  dange- 
reuses  pour  quelques  a  mes  ardentes  et  pasaionnees, 
que  leurs  desire  emporteraient  trop  loin,  et  qui  doi- 
vent  etre  retenues  parce  qu'elles  ne  savent  pas 
s'arreter.  Mais  Montaigne  s'addresse  a  ceux  qui, 
com  me  lui,  eprouverent  plut6t  les  fa  i  blesses  que  les 
fureurs  des  passions  ;  et  c'est  le  grand  nombre.  II 
est  le  conseiller  qui  leur  convient.  II  ne  les  effraie 
pas  sur  leurs  fautes  qui  lui  paraissent  une  conse- 
quence de  leur  nature.  II  ne  s'indigne  pas  de  cette 
alternative  de  bien  et  de  mal,  qu'il  regarde  comme 
une  faiblesse  dont  il  trouve  l'explication  en  lui- 
meme.  II  ne  desespere  personne,  il  est  mecontent 
ni  de  lui,  ni  des  autres.  Ses  principes  ne  sont  jamais 
screres:  s'ilspouvaient  l'6tre,  sesexemples  seraient 
\jk  pour  nous  defendre  et  nous  rassurer.  II  ne 
cherche  done  pas  a  nous  faire  peur  de  vice  ;  peut- 
£tre  ne  croit-il  pas  en  avoir  le  droit;  mais  il 
s'erTorce  de  nous  seduire  a  la  vertu,  qu'il  appelle 
guafitS plaisante  et gaye.  Pour  dernier  terme,  il  nous 
propose  leplaisir,  et  e'est  au  bien  qu'il  nous  conduit. 

La  Morale  de  Montaigne  n'est  pas  sans  doute 
assez  parfaite  pour  des  chretiens;  il  sera  it  a  sou- 
haiter  qu'elle  servit  de  guide  a  tous  ceux  qui  n'ont 
pas  le  bonheur  de  l'etre.  Elle  formera  toujours 
un  bon  citoyen  et  un  honnete  homme.  Elle  n'est 
pas  fondee  sur  1 'abnegation  de  soi-meme,  mais  elle 
a  pour  premier  principe  la  bienveillance  en  vers 
les  autres,  sans  distinction  de  pays,  de  ma? urn,  de 
croyance  religieuse.  Elle  nous  instruit  a  chi'rir  le 
gouvernment  sous  lequel  nous  vivons  a  respecter 
les  lois  aux  quel  les  nous  sommes  soumis,  sans  me- 
priser  le  gouvernment  et  les  lois  des  autres  nations, 
nous  avertissent  de  ne  pas  croire  que  nous  ayons 
seuls  le  dep6t  de  la  justice  et  de  la  verite.  Elle 
n'est  pas  heroique,  mais  elle  n'a  rien  de  fuible  : 
souvent  meme  elle  agrandit,  elle  transporte  notre 
ame  par  lapeintuce  des  fortes  vertus  de  l'antiqulte,  \ 
par  le  mepris  des  choses  mortelles,  et  I'enthousiasme  • 
des  grandes  veritea.     Mais  bientot  elle  nous  ramdne 


a  la  simplicite  de  la  vie  commune,  nous  y  fixe  par 
un  nouvel  attrait,  et  semble  ne  nous  avoir  eleves 
si  haut  dans  ses  theories  sublimes,  qui  pour  nous 
rdduire  avec  plus  d'avantage  a  la  facile  pratique 
des  devoirs  habituels  et  des  vertus  ordinaire*. 

Ces  divers  principes  de  conduite  ne  sont  jamais, 
cht'z  Montaigne,  en  once  8  en  lecons  :  il  a  trop  de 
haine  pour  le  ton  doctoral ;  mais  e'eht  le  resume* 
des  confidences  qu'il  laisse  echapper  en  mille  en- 
droits.  11  nous  dit  ce  qu'il  fait,  ce  qu'il  voudrait 
faire.  II  nous  peint  ce  qu'il  appelle  sa  vertu,  con- 
fessant  que  c'est  bien  peu  de  chose,  et  que  tout 
l'honneur  en  appartient  a  la  nature  plutut  qu'a  lui. 
On  a  trouve  de  l'orgucil  dans  cctte  mcthode  d'un 
homme  qui  rappelle  tout  a  soi,  et  so  fait  centre  de 
tout :  elle  n'est  que  raisonnable.  et  porte  sur  une 
ve*rite  :  tous  lcs  ho  in  mes  sc  resem  blent  au  fond. 
Malgre*  les  differences  que  met  entre  eux  l'incgalite 
des  talens,  des  caracteres  et  des  conditions,  il  est,  si 
je  puis  parler  ainsi,  un  air  de  famille  commun  a  tous. 
A  mesure  qu'on  a  plus  d'esprit,  on  trouve,  dit 
Pascal,  qu'il  y  a  plus  d'hommes  originaux.  N'est 
il  pas  egalement  vrai  de  dire  qu'avec  plus  d'esprit 
encore,  on  decouvrirait  l'homme  original,  dont  tous 
les  horn  mes  ne  sont  que  des  nuances  et  des  varietes, 
qui  le  rcproduisent  avec  di verses  alterations,  mais 
ne  le  denaturent  jamais  ?  Voila  ce  que  Montaigne 
a  voulu  trouver,  et  ce  qu'il  ne  pouvait  chercher 
qu'en  lui  meme.  C'est  ainsi  qu'il  nous  jugeait  en 
s'apprdciant,  et  qu'il  faisant  notre  histoire,  en  nous 
racontant  la  sienne.  Mais  en  meme  temps  qu'il 
etudie  dans  lui  meme  le  caractcre  de  l'homme,  il 
etudie  dans  tous  les  hommes  les  modifications  sans 
nombre  dont  ce  caractere  est  susceptible.  De  la 
tant  de  recits  sur  tous  le  peuples  du  monde,  sur 
leurs  religious,  leurs  lois,  leurs  usages,  leur  prcjuges; 
de  la  cette  immense  collection  d'anecdotes  antiques 
et  modernes  sur  tous  sujets  et  en  tous  genres;  en- 
terprises  hardies,  sages  conseils,  exemples  de  vices 
ou  de  vertus.  fautes,  erreurs,  faiblesses,  pensdes  on 
paroles  remarquables.  De  la  cette  foule  nombre 
dc  figures  diffiireiites,  qui  passent  tour  a  tour  devant 
nosyeux,depuis  les  philosophies  d'Athenesjusquaux 
sauvagea  du  Canada.  Place  au  milieu  de  ce  tableau 
mouvant,  Montaigne  voit  et  entend  tous  les  person- 
nages,  les  con fron taut  avec  lui  meme,  et  se  persua- 
dant  de  plus  en  plus  que  la  coutume  decide  presque 
de  tout :  qu'il  n'y  a  du  reste  qu'un  petit  nombre 
de  choses  assurees  qu'il  faut  croire,  quelques  choses 
probables  qu'il  faut  discuter,  beaucoup  de  choses 
con  venues  qu'il  faut  respecter  pour  le  bien  general. 
Mais  si  le  scepticisme  de  Montaigne,  plus  mode>c 
que  celui  de  tant  d'autres  philosophies,  ne  touche 
jamais  aux  principes  conservateurs  de  l'ordre  social, 
sa  raison  en  a  d'autant  plus  de  force  pour  attaquer 
les  prejuges  ridicules  on  funestes,  dont  ses  contem- 
porains  elaient  infatues ;  et  d'abord  n'oublions  pas 
que  le  siCcle  de  Montaigne  etait  encore  le  temps  de 
1'astrologie,  des  sorciers,  des  faux  miracles,  et  de 
ces  guerres  de  religion,  les  plus  cruel  les  de  toutes ; 
n'oublions  pas  que  les  hommes  les  plus  respectables 
partngeaient  les  erreurs  et  la  credulite*  du  vulgaire  ; 
et  qu'enfin,  ecrivant  plusieurs  annees  apres  l'uuteur 
des  Essais.  le  judicieux  de  Thou  rapportait,  et 
croyait  peut  etre,  toutes  les  absurdity's  mervclleuscs 
qui  font  rire  de  pitie  dans  un  siecle  dclaire.  Com- 
bien  aimerons-  nous  alors  que  Montaigne  sache 
trouver  la  cause  de  tant  d'erreurs  dans  notre  curi- 
osite  et  dans  notre  vanite  !  S'agit-il  d'un  fait  in- 
croyable  ?     Nous  disons  :  *  Comment  est  cc  que  cela 
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fait  t    et   nous   decourrons   tine  raison ;   mais  se 

faii-il  f  r&t  ete  mieux  dit.     Une  fois  persuades,  nous 

croyons  que  *  (Test  outrage  de  charitede  peisuader 

Itm  autres,  et  pour  ce  /aire,  chacun  ne  craint  pas 

tTqfouter  de  son  invention  autant  qu'il  en  voit  etre 

necessaire  a  son  conte,  pour  supplier  a  la  resistance 

et  au  dejaut  quil  pense  (ire  en  la  conception  d*au- 

truu.     Et  e'est  ainsi  que  les  sottises  s'accreditent  et 

ae  perpltuent.     II  est  des  sottises  qui  ne  sont  que 

ridicules,  il  en  est  d'aff reuses.     Montaigne  se  mo  que 

des  ones,  et  combat  les  autres  avec  les  annes  de  la 

raison  etde  Phumanitc.     II  plaint  ces  maiheureuses 

victim  es  de  la  superstition  de  leurs  juges  et  de  la 

leur,  qui  s'attribuaient  un  pouvoir  sacrilege   sur 

toute   la  nature,  et  ne  pouvaient   echapper  aux 

flammes  du  bucher. 

On  a  beaucoup  parle*  des  paradoxes  de  Montaiune. 
Quelques  uns  surtout  ont  recu  de  la  plume  d'un 
ecrivain  Eloquent  une  cclcbrite  nouvelle,  qui  nous 
oblige  d'en  rendre  a  leur  veritable  auteur  ou  la 
gloire  ou  le  blame.  Person  ne  n' ignore  que,  dans  le 
fameuse  question  proposee  par  P  Academie  de  Dijon, 
le  philosopbe  Genevois,  en  se  declarant  avec  une 
sorte  d'animosite  le  dctracteur  des  Sciences  et  des 
Arts,  en  affectant  de  les  accuser  en  son  nom,  ne  fait 
dependant  que  repcter  les  reproches  que  Pauteurdcs 
Exsais  avait  alleguees  deux  siecles  avant  lui.  J'a- 
jouterai  qu'en  les  repetant,  il  les  exagcre,  et,  que 
voulant  faire  un  srstcme  de  ce  qui  n'est  the/  son 
modele  qu'une  opinion  legercment  hnsardce,  comme 
tant  d'autres,  il  s'eloigne  beaucoup  plus  de  la  verite, 
et  torn  be  dans  une  plus  choquante  erreur.  II  efet 
perm  is  d'etre  severe  avec  Rousseau,  la  plus  rigou- 
reuse  censure  n'atteindra  jamais  jusqu'i  sa  gloire  ; 
ses  admirateurs  meme  peuvent  lui  reprocher  en 
general  d'outrer  les  idee*  qu'il  emprunte.  Si  Mon- 
taigne nous  dit  avec  autant  de  verite  que  dc  bon- 
hommie : — Sous  avons  abandonne  nature,  tt  lui 
vfmlona  opp rendre  sa  lecon,  elle  qui  nous  menait  si 
henreusement  et  si  snrement ;  Rousseau  ne  craint 
pas  de  nous  red  ire: — Tout  estbitn  so  r  tant  des  mains 
de  r auteur  des  ckosesy  tout  degenere  entrc  les  mains 
de  Vhomme.  C'est  ainsi  que  PEmile  peut  sou  vent 
paraitre  une  exageration  des  idees  de  Montaigne, 
sur  ('education  de  Penfanee,  et  Tart  de  former  les 
horn  me*. 

Ce  n'est  pas  que,  sur  plusieurs  points  de  cet  in- 
teretaant  sujet,  Rousseau  ne  nitrite  notre  reconnaiss- 
ance, pour  avoir  renouvelle,  avec  toutes  les  seduc- 
tions de  son  talent,  des  re  rites  utiles  et  trop 
negligees.  La  necessity  de  diriger  avec  so  in  les 
premieres  annees  de  Penfanee,  de  prendre  ses  incli- 
nations dea  le  berceau,  et  de  les  conduire,  ou  plu- 
tot  de  les  laisser  aller  au  bien,  sans  gene  et  sans 
effort,  la  grande  importance  de  Peducation  physique, 
les  exercises  du  corps  tournant  au  profit  de  Pa  me, 
Tart  de  former  la  raison,  en  Paccoutumant  a  si  faire 
des  idees  plutnt  que  d'en  recevoir,  Pinutilite  des 
etudes  qui  n'occupent  que  la  memoire,  le  secret  de 
faire  trouver  les  choses  au  lieu  de  les  montrer :  tant 
d'autres  idees  qui  n'en  sont  pas  moins  vraies  pour 
etre  peu  suivies,  ont  heureusement  passe  des  ecrits  de 
Montaigne  dans  )' out  rage  de  Rotisseau.  Montaigne 
haissait  le  peMantisme,  mais  il  aimait  la  science. 
Qaoiqu'il  en  ait  xnedit  quel  que  fois,  il  convicnt  quo 
e'est  un  grand  ornament  et  un  outil  dc  merrcilUux 
service.  Cependant  ce  qu'il  exige  avant  tout  dans 
un  gouvemeur,  c'est  le  jugement.     Jc  ivmx,  dit- 
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il.  qu%il  ait  pin  tut  la  t*tc  hint  faitr  que  bien  plriti. 
Quand  le  gouvemeur  aura  forme  le  jugement  de  son 
cleve,  il  peut  lui  permettre  Pctude  de  toutes  les 
sciences.     Kofre  atne  s'elargit,  dy  autant  plus  qu'clle 
I  se  remplit.     Ce  Ian  gage  n'est  pas  celui  d'un  ennemi 
•  des  lettres.     Et  comment  Montaigne  aurait-il  pu  se 
I  defendre  de  les  aimer !     El  les  firent  1 'occupation  et 
I  la  charme  de  sa  vie ;  elles  elevcrent  sa  raison  au- 
I  dessus  de  celle  de  ses  eontemporains,  qui  les  etu- 
diaient  aussi.  mais  qui  ne  savaient  pas  s'en  servir. 
Elles  firent  de  lui  un  sage,  et,  ce  qu'il  estimait  peut- 
etre  bien  plus,  un  nomine  heureux.     Tille  est  idee 
que  je  me  forme  de  Montaiune,  considerc  comme 
philosophe  et  comme  moraliste  ;  jamais  d'exagcra- 
tion,  jamais  de  system e  orgueilleuscmcnt   chimcri- 
que,  quelquefois  dts  idees  incertaincs,  parce  qu'il 
y  a  beaucoup  d 'incertitude  dans  Pcsprit  humain  ; 
tou jours  une  candeur  et   une  bonne  foi  qui  fcraient 
pard miner  Perreur  meme.     Quand  je  me  represente 
ces  divers  caracteres,  trop  faiblement  crayoncs  dans 
un  eloge  imparfait,  et  que  j'essaie  d'embrasser  d'unc 
seule  vue  un  talent  si  vnrie.  et  de  faire  sentir  par 
un  dernier  trait  un  merite  si  difficile  a  definir,  je 
Miis  frappe  de  plusieurs  resemblances  sen  bibles  que 
j'apercois  entre  Montaigne  et  Pun  de  nos  plus  ce- 
lebres  ecrivains.  le  seul  que  Pon  ne  puisse  comparer 
a  personne.     Je  ne  sais  si  je  m'abuse :  je  crains 
qu'un  para  11  el e  ne  semble  toujours  un  lieu  commun, 
et  qu*un  rapprochement  de  Voltaire  et  de  Montaigne 
ne  snit  au  moins  un  paradoxe.     Mais  en  ccartant 
les  plus  brillantes  productions  de  Voltaire,  en  me 
bornant  a  une  seule  partie  de  sa  gloire,  ses  melanges 
de  metaphysique  et  de  morale,  ne  puis-je  en  ett'et 
etablir  plusieurs  rapports  remarquables  entre  deux 
hommes  si  diffcrents?     Des  deux  cotes,  je  vois  un 
vaste  lecture,  une  immense  variete  de  souvenirs,  et 
cette  meme  mobilite  d'imagination  qui  passe  rsipide- 
ment  sur  chaque  ohjet,  dans  Pimpatience  de  les  par- 
courir  tous  a-la-fois.     Des  deux  cotes,  je  suis  etonnd 
de  tout  le  chemin  que  je  fa  is  en  quelques  instans,  et 
du  grand  nom b re  d' idees  que  je  trouve  en  quel- 
ques pages.     Tous  deux  se  montrent  doues  d'une 
raison  superieure.     Montaiune,  aussi  vif.  et  cepen- 
dant  plus  verlieux,  plus  ditfus  ;  c'est  le  tort  de  son 
siecle.     Voltaire,  quelquesfois  moins  profond,  a  tou- 
jours plus  de  jus*te*9e  et  de  nettete  ;  c'e!»t  le  mi'rite 
du  sien.     Tous  deux  ont  connu    les  faiblesses  et 
les  inconsequences  du  ca»ur  humain  ;  tous  deux  en 
rient.     Le  rire  de  Voltaire  est  amer,  et  ses  railleries 
plus  cruelles.      Tous  deux   respirent   Pamour   de 
i  humanite.     Celui  de  Voltaire  est  plus  anient,  plus 
courageux,  plus  infntigable.     On   conn  ait   as.«cz   la 
haine  d'un  et  de  Pautre  pour  le  charlatan i*me  et 
Phypocrisie.      Montaigne    a    mieux    *u   s'am-ter. 
Voltaire  parait  quelquefois  confondre  les  objets  les 
plus  saints  de  la  veneration  publique.  avec  de  vaines 
Miperstitions,  que  Pon  doit  detruire  par  la  ridicule. 
Tous  deux   ont  pense  hnrdiment,  et  ont  expnnu': 
franchement  leurs  pensees.     La  franelii<e  de  Vol- 
taire est  plus  maligne  ;  et  celle  de  Montaicne  plus 
naive,  mais  tous  deux  ont  nublie  trop   souvent   la 
decence  dans  les  idees  et  m(me  drtns  Pe\pre*-ion  ; 
et  nous  devennns  leur  en  faire  un  r»  proche  ;  car   le 
plus  L-rand  tort  du  genie,  c'c*t  de  faire  rougir   ia 
pudeur,  et  d'offenser  la  vertu. 


SECOXDE  PARTIE. 

Si   Montaigne  n  avait  qm*  le  nn'rite  n**«-7  rare  de 
dire  fcouvt-nt  la   verite.  il  aurail,  on  \n  ut  Je  croire. 
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com  me  Charron  son  imitateur,  obtenu  plus  d'estime 
que  de  succes,  ct  plus  d'eloges  que  de  lectcurs. 
Ceux  memos  qui  preTerent  la  raison  a  tout  veulent 
encore  qu'elle  soit  asses  ornee  pour  ctre  agreable  ; 
et  Pon  ne  cherche  pas  l'instruction  dans  un  livre  ou 
Ton  craint  de  trouper  l'ennui.  Montaigne  plait, 
amuse,  interesse  par  la  naivetd,  l'^nergie,  la  rich  esse 
de  son  style  et  les  vives  images  dont  il  colore  sa 
pens£e.  Ce  charme  se  fait  sentir  aux  hommes  qui 
n'ont  jamais  reflechi  sur  les  secrets  de  Tart  d'ecrire  ; 
mais  il  merite  d'etre  particulicment  analyst  par 
tons  ceux  qui  font  Icur  etude  de  cet  art  si  difficile, 
meme  pour  le  genie. 

Je  sais  que  Ton  pourrait  attribuer  une  partie  du 
plaisir  que  donne  le  style  de  Montaigne  a  l'ancien- 
nete*  de  son  langage.  L'e"16gant  Fenc*lon  lui-raeme 
regrettait  quelquefois  l'idiOme  de  nos  peres.  II  y 
trouvait  je  ne  sais  quoi  de  court,  de  naif,  de  hardi. 
de  vif,  et  de  pas&ionne.  On  doit  avouer  en  effet  que 
les  privileges,  ou  plut6t  les  licences  du  vieux  fran- 
cnis,  le  retranchement  des  articles,  Pusage  des  in- 
versions, la  hardiesse  habituelle  des  tours,  le  grand 
nombre  d'expressions  proverbiales  que  les  livres 
empruntaient  a  la  conversation,  l'abondance  des 
termes  et  la  facilite  de  les  employer  tous  sans  bles- 
ter la  bi  en  seance,  tant  d'autres  libertes  que  nous 
avons  remplac£es  par  des  en t raves,  favorisaient  l'e- 
crivain,  et  donnaient  au  style  un  air  d'aisance  et 
d'enjouement  qui  charme  dans  les  sujets  bad  ins,  et 
pourrait  offrir  un  piquant  contraste  dans  les  sujets 
•Irieux.  Cependant  la  langue  francaise  n'avait  en- 
core reussi  que  dans  les  joyeusetes  foldtres,  Ronsard 
egarait  son  talent  par  une  imitation  mal-adroite  des 
langucs  anciennes,  et  Amyot  n'avait  pu  rendre  que 
par  une  heureuse  naivete  la  precision  e*nergique  et 
I'eMegance  audacieuse  de  Plutarque.  II  nous  est  done 
perm  is  de  dire  avee  Voltaire,  ce  riest  pas  le  langage 
de  Montaigne,  e'est  son  imagination  qu'il  faut  regret- 
ter.  Je  ne  dissimulerai  pas  cependant  que  ces  ex- 
pressions d'une  autre  siecle,  ces  formes  antiques  et 
pour  ainsi  dire,  ce  premier  debroullement  d'une 
langue,  aujourd'hui  perfectionneepeut-etrejusqu'au 
point  d'etre  affaiblie.  pr£sentent  un  interct  de  curios- 
itequi  peut  inviter  a  la  lecture.  Mais  l'emploi  si 
naturel,  les  alliances  si  hardies,  leseffets  si  pittores- 
ques  de  ces  termes  surannc's ;  ces  coupes  savantes, 
ces  mots  pleins  d'ideVs,  ces  phrases  ou,  par  la  force 
du  sens,  l'auteur  a  trouve  ^expression  qui  ne  peut 
vieillir,  et  divine  la  langue  de  nos  jours,  voila  ce 
que  Ton  admire  dans  Montaigne,  voila  ce  qu'il  n'a 
pas  recu  de  son  idiome  encore  rude  et  grassier,  mais 
ce  qu'il  lui  a  donne  par  sa  genie. 

L'imagination  est  la  quality  dominante  du  style 
de  Montaigne.  Cet  homme  n'a  point  de  superieur 
dans  Part  de  peindre  par  la  parole.  Ce  qu'il  pense, 
il  la  voit ;  et  par  la  veracite  de  ses  expressions,  il 
le  fait  briller  a  tous  les  yeux.  Telle  e'tait  la 
prompte  sensibilite  de  ses  organes  et  l'activite  de 
son  ame.  II  rendait  les  impressions  aussi  forte- 
raent  qu'il  les  recevait. 

Le  philosophe  Malltbranche,  tout  ennemi  qu'il 
e'tait  de  l'imagination,  admire  celle  de  Montaigne, 
et  l'admirc  trop  peut  ctre ;  il  veut  qu'elle  fasse  seule 
le  merite  des  Essjis,  et  qu'elle  y  domine  au  preju- 
dice de  la  raison.  Nous  n'accepterons  pas  un  pa- 
reil  eloge.  Montaigne  se  Bert  de  l'imagination  pour 
produire  au-  dehors  ses  sentimens  tels  qu'ils  sont  em- 
preints  dans  son  ame.  Sa  chaleur  vient  de  sa  con- 
viction ;  et  ses  paroles  animees  sont  necessaiers  pour 
toute  sa  pensee,  et  pour  exprimer  tous  les  mouve- 
mens  de  son  esprit.   Quand  je  vois  ces  braves  formes 


de  s'expliguer  si  vives  et  si  prof  on  des,  je  ne  dts 
pas  que  c'est  bien  dire%je  dis  que  c'est  bien  penaer* 

II  est  vrai  que  lorsqu'il  s'agit  ^implement  de  d'e- 
crire et  de  montrer  les  objets,  l'imagination  n'a  pas 
besoin  du  ruisonnement ;  maiselle  est  toujour?  dans 
sa  dependance  du  gout  qui  lui  defend  d'outrer  la 
nature,  ct  sou  vent  ne  lui  permet  pas  de  la  peindre 
tout  entiere.  D irons-nous  que,  dans  cette  partie  de 
l'art  d'ecrire,  l'auteur  des  Essuis  soit  ton  jours  irrc- 
prochable?  non,  sans  doute;  et  Ton  peut,  dans 
quelques  traits  e'ehappe's  a  son  pinceau  trop  libre  et 
trop  hardi,  decouvrir  quelquesfois  la  marque  d  un 
siecle  grassier,  dont  la  barbaric  peree  jusque  dans 
la  sagesseMu  grand  homme  qui  devait  le  reformer. 
Mais  que  de  beautes  inimitables  courvent  et  font 
di  spara  it  re  ce  petit  nombre  de  fautes!  Qu'elle 
abondance  d'images,  quelle  vivacite  de  couleurs, 
quel  cachet  d'originalite*  !  Combien  1'expreseion 
est  toujours  a  lui,  lors  meme  qu'il  emprunte  l'idee ! 
Les  abrilles  pillotcnt  de  fa  et  de  la  les  .fleurs,  mais 
elles  en  font  apres  le  miel  qui  est  tout  leur%  ce  n'est 
plus  thym  ni  marjolaine.  Voila  tout  Montaigne. 
C'est  ainsi  que  les  pen  sees  et  les  images  des  auteurs 
anciens,  fondues  sans  cesse  dans  ses  ccrits,  sans 
perdre  rien  de  leur  force  et  dc  leur  Elevation,  y 
prennent  un  caractere  qui  n'appurtient  qu'a  sa 
plume. 

Montaigne,  si  je  puis  m 'exprimer  ainsi,  decrit  la 
pensle  com  me  il  decrit  les  objets,  par  des  details, 
anime's,  qui  la  rendent  sensible  aux  yeux.  Son 
style  est  une  allcgerie  toujours  vrai,  ou  toutes  les 
abstractions  de  1'csprit  revetent  une  forme  materiel  le, 
prennent  un  corps,  une  visage,  et  se  laissent,  en 
quelque  sorte,  toucher  et  manier.  S'il  veut  nous 
donner  une  idee  de  la  vertu,  il  la  placera  dans  une 
plaine  fertile  et  Jleurissante,  ou>  qui  en  sail  Pad- 
dresse,  peut  ar river  par  des  routes  gazonnees%  om~ 
brageuscs  et  doux  Meur antes.  II  prolongera  cette 
peinture  avec  la  plus  etonnante  facilite)  d'expression, 
et  quand  il  l'aura  term  in  ee  pour  en  augmenter  1  effet 
par  le  contraste,  il  nous  montrera  dans  le  lointain  la 
chinurique  vertu  des  phiiosophes  sur  un  rochcr  a 
V£cart%  parmi  des  ronevs,  fantosme  a  affrayer  Its 
gens.  Je  c£derais  au  plaisir  facile  de  citer  l>eau- 
coup  un  dcrivain  qu'on  aimera  toujours  mieux  en- 
tendre que  son  pan£gyriste ;  mais  a  quels  traits 
dois-je  m'arrcter  de  preference,  dans  un  ouvrage  ou 
tous  les  chapitres  presentent  des  beautes  di  vehe- 
ment originales  ?  C'est  la  maniere  de  Montaigne 
qu'il  faudrait  citer.  Je  choisis  une  phrase  £nergi 
que,  ou  spirituelle,  on  gracieuse ;  le  lis  encore,  et 
le  recontre  bientot  une  nouvelle  surprise  non  moins 
piquante  que  la  premiere.  Rien  n'est  semblable, 
et  I' impression  est  la  meme.  En  effet,  l'auteur  des 
Essaisy  dans  un  travail  libre  et  sans  suite,  n'ecrivant 
que  lorsqu'il  se  sent  anime*  par  sa  pen  sec,  son  ex- 
pression ne  peut  jamais  faiblir ;  et  des  qu'il  con^oit 
une  idee,  son  style  seprete  a  toutes  les  metamorphoses, 
pour  la  rendre  plus  heureusement.  Ainsi,  toujours 
renvoye*  d'une  page  a  l'autre,  inccrtain  ou  de  fixer 
mon  admiration,  chaque  fois  que  j'ourre  le  livre 
je  decouvre  quelque  chose  de  plus  dans  l'auteur,  et 
je  desespcre  de  pouvoir  jamais  saisir  ni  peindre  un 
ecrivain  qui,  non  moins  varic  que  fecond,  se  renou- 
velle  meme  en  se  rep&ant,  et  ne  peut  ajouter  un 
trait  a  ses  Merits,  sans  ajouter  une  nuance  a  son 
talent.  Cependant  ces  differences  sans  nombre 
peuvent  ctre  ramenees  a  un  principe,  Pimitution 
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des  grands  ecrivains  de  1'ancienne  Rome,  et  jc  ne 
crains  pas  d 'assurer  que  Von  rctrnuverait  dans  le 
genie  coromun  de  leur  langue,  et  duns  I'upage  divers 
qu'ils  en  ont  fait,  to  us  les  secrets  de  l'idiome  de 
Montaigne.     On  sait  avec  quelle  Constance  il  a  rait 
ctudie  ces  grands  geniea,  combien  il  avait  vecu  dans 
leur   commerce  et  dans    leur    intimity.     Doit-on 
•'etonner  que  son  ouvrage  porte,  pour  ainsi  dire, 
leur  marque,  et  paraisse,  du  moins  pour  le  style, 
e*rit  sous  lear  dictee  ?    Sou  vent  il  change,  modifie, 
corrige  leurs  idees.    Son  esprit,  impatient  du  joug, 
avait  besoin  de  penser  par  lui-meme  ;  mais  il  con- 
serve les  richesses  de  leur  langage  et  les  formes  de 
leur  diction.     L'heureux  instinct  qui  le  guidait  lui 
faisait  sentir  que  pour  donner  a  ses  ecrits  le  carac- 
Ure  de  duree  qui  manquait  a  sa  langue,  trop  im- 
parfaite  pour  etre  deja  tixee,  il  fallait  y  transporter, 
y  naturaliser  en  quelque  sorte  les  beautes  d'une 
autre  langue,  qui   par  sa  perfection,  rut  assuree 
d'etre  immortelle;  ou  plutot  l'habitude  d'etudier 
les  chef*-d*ceuvres  de  la  langue  latine  le  condui&ait 
a  les  imiter.     II  en  prenait  a  son  insu  toutes  les 
formes,  et    se    faisait    Romain    sans    le    vouloir. 
Quelquefois  reglant  sa  marche  irregulitre,  il  sera- 
ble  imiter  Ciceron  meme.    Sa  phrase  se  devellope 
lenteraent,  et   se  remplit  de   mots  choisis  qui  se 
fortifient  et  se  soutiennent  Tun   l'autre  dans  un 
en  chain  era  en  t  harmonicux.     Plus  souvent,  comme 
Tacite,  il  en/once*  profondement  la  signification  des 
moU,  met  une  idee  neuve  sous  un  terme  familier,  et 
dans  une  diction  fortement  travaiilec,  l::isse  quelque 
chose  d'inculte  et  de  sauvage ;  il  a  le  trait  energique, 
les  sons  heurtcs,  les  tournures  vives  et  hazardees  de 
Sailuste,  l'expression  rapide  et  profonde,  la  force  et 
1'eclat  de  Pline  l'ancien.    Souvent  aussi,  donnant  a 
sa  prose  toutes  les  richesses  de  la  poesie,  il  s'e- 
panche,  il  s'abandonne  avec   l'inepuisable  facility 
dOvide,  ou  respire  la  verve  et  1'aprete  de  Lucrece. 
Voila  let  diverses  cou leurs  qu'il  emprunte  de  toutes 
psirli,  pour  tracer  des  tableaux  qui  ne  sont  qu'a  lui. 
Souvent  on  se  forme  une  idee  generate  sur  la  ma- 
nicre  d'un  ecrivain,  d'apres  une  qualitc*  particulit  re 
que  se  fait  remarquer  dans  son  style.     On  cite  tou- 
jour* le  naturel  et  la  bonhomroie  de  Montaigne ; 
et,  sans  doute,  l'auteur  des  Essais  se  montrait  bon- 
bommie  lorsqu'il  parlait  de  lui,  et  qu'il  nous  disait 
quel  vin  il  aimait  le  mieux.  II  se  servait  d'un  parler 
simple  et  naif*  tel  sur  le  papier  qu'a  la  bouche  ;f 
mais  il  ne  se  servait  pas  moins  naturellement  du 
Jangage  le  plus  fort,  le  plus  precis,  et  quelquefois 
meme  le  plus  magnifique,  lorsqu'il  etait  emporte* 
par  le  souvenir  d'un  grand  sentiment,  d'une  action 
noble  et  genereuse.     N'est-ce  pas  dans  Montaigne 
que  je  trouve  la  peinture  de  l'homme  de  cccur  qui 
tombe  obsthuf  en  son  courage;  qui*  pour  quelque 
danger  de  la  mart  roisine,  ne  relasche  aucun  point 
de  son  asseurance  ;  qui  regarde  encore,  en  rendant 
rame,  9on  ennemi  d'une  vue  ferme  et  d&aigneuse  ; 
e*t  battu,  non  pas  de  nous,  mais,  de  la  fortune*  est 
tn*  sans  etre  vaincu.     Et  cette  phrase,  aurait-elle 
paru   faible   a   Demosthenes?     11  y  a  des  ptrtes 
tnomphantes  a  Vcnvi  des  victoircs,  et  ces   quatre 
tictoires  sceurs,  de  Salamine,  de  Plate'e,  de  Mycalc, 
de  Sidle*  nose  rent  opposer  toute  leur  gloire  ensem- 
ble *  la  gloire  de  la  deconfiture  du  roi  Leonidas  et 
des  siena  ou  pas  des  Thermopyles. 

Quelquefois,  chez  Montaigne,  cette  grandeur  est 
portee  trop  loin,  et  se  rapproche  un  pcu  de  la  gran- 
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deur  souvent  outree  de  Sent' que  et  de  Lucain.  II 
aimait  ces  deux  auteurs.  II  ne  laissait  pas  les 
images  hardies  husqu'a  Texagcration,  les  expres- 
sions eblouissantes,  les  coups  de  pinceau  plus  ener- 
giques  que  reguliers.  On  doit  le  pardonner  a 
l'extreme  vivacite  de  son  imagination.  Malgre  ce 
penchant  naturel  dans  ses  jugemens  litteraires,  il 
donne  toujours  la  preference  aux  auteurs  dc  l'anti- 
quitc  qui  ont  re*uni  la  purete  du  gout  a  1'eclat  du 
talent ;  Virgilc  est  pour  lui  le  premier  des  pontes; 
et  si  la  philosophic  de  Ciceron  lui  parait  trop 
chargee  de  Umyuerks  d'apprets,  il  trouve  son  elo- 
quence incomparable.  Quand  il  emprunte  quelque 
idee  brillante  a  Lucain  ou  a  Sonique,  jamais  il  ne 
l'affaiblit,  mais  il  sait  presque  toujours  la  rendre 
plus  naturelle.  Le  bon  sens  temperait  en  lui  l'ima- 
gination  et  retenait  sa  pensee  dans  de  juhtes  bornes, 
Tors  meme  que  ses  paroles  trop  vives  et  trop  impc- 
tueuses  s'eianc.aient  avec  une  sorte  d'irregularitc. 

Ce  bon  sens  qui  dirige  tous  ses  raisonnemens,  qui 
se  fait  remarquer  au  milieu  de  ses  saillics,  et  ne 
l'abandonne  pas  meme  dans  ses  caprices  et  dans 
ses  ecarts,  devait  lui  presenter  en  foule  ces  pensccs 
heureuses  et  precises,  que  Ton  aime  a  retenir  parce 
qu'ils  trouvent  sans  cease  leur  application,  et  que 
Ton  peut  appeler  les  proverbes  des  sages.  Dans  ce 
genre,  j'oserai  dire  qu'il  a  donne  les  plus  heureux 
modeles  d'un  style  dont  La  Rochefoucault  passe 
ordinairement  pour  le  premier  inventeur.  Nulle 
part  vous  ne  trouverez  un  plus  grand  nombre  de 
sentences  d'une  bri^vete  cnergique,  ou  les  mots  biif- 
fisent  a  peine  a  l'idee  qui  se  montre  d'elle-meme. 
Je  n'essayerai  pas  de  multiplier  les  citations.  On 
y  verrait  avec  etonnement  cette  diction  si  riche  en 
termes  pittoresques,  si  chargee  de  circon locutions 
ingenieuses,  d'expressions  redouhlees,  d'epithetes 
accumulees,  si  feconde  en  developpemens  oratoircs 
et  poetiques,  se  resserrer  tout-a-coup  dans  les  bon  us 
du  plus  rigoureux  laconisme,  et  ne  plus  employer 
les  paroles  que  pour  le  besoin  dc  l'intelligcnce. 

Cet  art  d'etre  court,  sans  oter  rien  a  la  justesse 
et  a  la  clartc,  semble  une  des  perfections  du  lan- 
gage humain  :  e'est  au  moins  un  des  avantages  que 
les  langues  obtiennent  avec  le  plus  de  peine  et  le 
plus  tard,  apres  avoir  cte  long  temp9  travaill6es  en 
tous  sens  par  d'habiles  ecrivains.  II  est  encore  un 
autre  merite  qui  semblerait,  au  premier  coup-d'aul, 
tenir  a  rem  vain  beaucoup  plus  qu'a  l'ididme,  et 
cependant  ne  se  montre  gueres  que  dans  les  langues 
C  purees  et  polies,  dont  il  devicnt  en  quelque  sorte 
le  dernier  raffinement;  e'est  l'esprit.  Quels  sens 
faut-il  attacher  a  ce  mot,  ou  plutot  en  combien  de 
sens  divers  est-il  permis  de  l'entendre  ?  Qu'est-ce 
que  l'esprit?  Voltaire  lui-meme,  apres  en  avoir 
prodigue*  les  exemples,  desespere  de  le  definir  et 
d'en  indiquer  toutes  les  sources.  Toutefois,  il  est 
permis  d'avancer  que  l'esprit,  quelqu'il  soit,  se 
reduisant  presque  toujours  a  une  manit're  de  parler 
delicate,  tine,  detournde,  se  produit  avec  plus  d'a- 
vantage  a  mesure  que  les  ressources  d'une  langue 
sont  plus  variees  et  mieux  connues.  Au  commence- 
ment du  sircle  de  Louis  XIV.,  quelques  houimes 
ecrivaient  avec  genie  ;  le  reste  ne  couvrait  le  man- 
que de  genie  par  aucun  agrement ;  et  la  sentence 
de  fioileau  se  trouvait  de  la  plus  rigoureuse  exacti- 
tude :  - 

•*  II  n'e»t  pat  de  degTe  du  mediocre  au  pire." 

Dans  le  siecle  suivant,  la  littcrature  se  rendit  plus  ac- 
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cessible  :  il  futpermis  d'etre  mediocre  sans  etre  me- 
prisable,  et  la  faiblesse  or  nee  avec  art  peut  mcriter  I 
quelque  estime.  Ceux  qui  ne  pouvaient  atteindre 
aux  grandes  beautes,  com  pose  rent  ingenieusement 
de  pctites  choses.  Ceux  qui  ne  trouvaient  point  dc 
pen  sees  neuves,  cherchcrent  des  expressions  heu- 
reuses.  Au  defaut  de  vastes  conceptions,  il  fallait 
soigner  de  jolis  details.  On  mit  de  1' esprit  dans  le 
style :  les  ecrivains  du  second  ordre  en  firent  leur 
principal  ornement,  et  les  grands  ecrivains  n'en 
dedaignerent  pas  1* usage.  Champfort  ne  brille  que 
par  l'esprit  qu'il  montre  dans  son  style :  Montes- 
quieu en  laisse  heaucoup  apercevoir  dans  le  sicn. 

Mais  ce  merite  qui,  bien  cloignc*  d'etre  le  premier 
de  tous,  exige  du  moins  beau  coup  d'art  et  d'etude  ; 
il  est  assez  extraordinaire  de  le  trouver  au  plus  haut 
degre  dans  Montaigne,  place  a  une  epoque  presque 
barbare,  et  maniant  une  langue  depourvue  dc  grace 
et  de  souplesse. 

Comment  cet  £crivain  si  naturel  et  si  neglige 
connait  il  deja  tout  le  jeu  des  paroles,  ces  nuances 
fines  et  subtiles,  ces  raprochemens  delicats,  ces 
oppositions  piquantcs,  ces  artifices  de  1'art  d'ecrire 
et,  pour  ainsi  dire,  ces  ruses  de  style,  auxquelles  on 
a  recours  lorsque  le  siccle  de  l'invention  est  passe  ? 
en  les  employant  sans  cesse  avec  la  delicateBse  de 
Fontenelle,  ou  la  malice  de  Duclos,  il  ne  perd 
jamais  la  naivete  qui  forme  le  trait  le  plus  marque 
de  son  caractere  et  de  son  talent,  et  par  un  melange 
difficile  a  con  ce  voir,  mais  tres-reel,  on  trouve  sou  vent 
en  lui  la  simplicity  de  l'antique  bonne-foi  et  la 
finesse  de  l'esprit  moderne.  Pour  expliquer  ce 
probleme  d'un  auteur  qui  reunit  dans  sa  manic  re 
d'ecrire  celle  de  plusieurs  siccles,  il  suffit  de  se  sou- 
venir qu'il  avait  devant  les  yeux  les  divers  ages  de 
la  litterature  Latine,  et  lese'tudiait  indifferement : 
il  a  du  nous  devenir  plus  d'une  fois,  en  imitant 
Pline  le  jcune.  Des  phrases  vives  et  coupees,  des 
bons-mots,  des  traits,  des  epigrammes,  convenaient 
d'ailleurs  tres-bien  dans  un  style  decousu,  qui, 
comme  le  dit  l'auteur  lui-meme,  ne  va  que  parsauts 
et  par  gambades.  Le  desordre  est  souvent  punible, 
il  faut  du  moins  qu'il  ait  quelque  chose  d'amu- 
aant. 

Montaigne  abuse  bcaucoup  de  son  lecteur.  Ces 
chapitres  qui  parlent  de  toute,  excepte*  de  ce  que 
promettait  le  titre,  ces  digressions  qui  s'embarrassent 
I'une  dans  l'autre,  ces  longues  parentheses  qui  don- 
nent  le  temps  d'oublier  l'idle  principale,  ces  ex- 
emples  qui  viennent  a  la  suite  des  raisonnemena,  et 
ne  s'y  rapportent  pas,  ces  idees  qui  n'ont  d'autre 
liaison  que  le  voisinage  des  mots,  enfin  cette  manie 
continue  He  de  de  router  l'attention  du  lecteur,  pour- 
rait  fatiguer ;  et  Ton  serai t  quelquefois  tentc  de  ne 
plus  suivre  un  ecrivain  qui  ne  veut  jamais  avoir  de 
marche  assume :  un  trait  inattendu  nous  ramene, 
un  mot  plaisant  nous  pique,  nous  reveille.  Le  sujet 
nous  a  souvent  echappe ;  mais  nous  retrouvons 
toujours  l'auteur,  et  e'est  lui  que  nous  aimons.  Je 
n'ignore  pas  que  c'est  un  grand  ridicule  de  vonloir 
attribuer  tous  les  genres  de  merite  a  1'homme  dont 
on  fait  l'eloge  ;  et  je  ne  m'arreterais  pas  sur  1'elo- 
quence  de  Montaigne  dont  la  reputation  peut  se 
passer  d'un  nouveau  titre,  si  j'avais  ete  moins  frappc 
de  quelques  morccaux  des  Essais,  ou  ce  grand 
talent  de  i'eloquencc  semhle  se  trnhir,  a  l'insu  de 
l'auteur,  par  l'uudacc  et  la  vivacitc  des  mouvemens. 

Et  pourquoi  en  effet  la  discussion  d'une  verite 
morale,  iiitcrcssaute  pour  l'humanitc,  le  l>efloin  de 
com  butt  re  une  envur  honteuse,  un  prt'jugc  funcrte, 
ne  pourrait  echauH'cr   Tame  de  1'ecrivain,  l'agran-  . 


dir,  lui  communiquer  cette  force  persuasive  qui 
commande  aux  esprits,  et  du  philosophe  eclaire 
faire  un  orateur  eloquent  P  Le  regie  de  la  vertu  ne 
serait-il  pas  aussi  puissant  que  les  passions?  C'est 
ainsi  que  Montaigne  me  parait  s'elever  au-dessus 
de  lui-meme,  lorsqu'il  nous  exhorte  a  fortifier  notre 
ame  contre  la  crainte  de  la  mort.  Son  style  devient 
noble,  grave,  austere  ;  a  l'imitation  de  Lucrece,  il 
fait  paruitrc  la  nature  addrcssant  la  parole  a  l'hom- 
me ;  mais  le  langage  qu'il  met  dans  la  houche 
n'appartient  qu'a  lui.  Sortez.  dit-elle,  de  ce  monde, 
comme  vous  y  etes  entrf;  le  meme  passage  que  vaus 
avait  fait  de  la  mort  a  la  r/V\  sans  passion  it  sans 
Jrayeur,  refuites-le  de  la  vie  a  la  mort.  Votre  mort 
est  une  des  pieces  de  I  ordre  de  I'univers,  une  piece 
de  la  vie  du  monde.  Cette  elevation  se  soutieut 
dans  tous  les  disc  ours  de  la  nature.  II  s'y  mt'le 
quelques  unes  de  ces  pen  sees  profondes  qui  forcent 
lame  a  se  replier  sur  elle-meme.  Si  vous  ntivirz 
la  mort,  vous  me  maudiries  sans  cesse  de  vous  en 
avoir  prive*. 

Une  pareille  eloquence  semble  appartenir  a  cette 
philosophic  austere  qui  ne  menage  point  1'homme, 
et  le  poursuit  sans  cesse  avec  l'image  de  la  duie 
verite.  Ce  ton  ne  petite  tre  habituel  chez  Mon- 
taigne, il  devait  porter  son  caractere  dans  ses 
ecrits,  et  ce  caractcre  qu'il  a  pris  tant  de  plaisir 
a  nous  depeindre,  se  compose  de  faiblesse  pour 
lui -nit- me  et  d 'in  diligence  pour  les  autres.  II 
nous  excuse  trop  aisement  pour  nous  reprocher 
avec  amertume  nos  fautes  et  nos  erreurs ;  ct  il 
s  aime  trop  lui-meme !  je  n'ai  pas  craint  de  f;.»re 
cet  nveu  :  on  ne  peut  en  abuser.  L'ami  de  la 
Hoetie  ne  sera  jamais  expose"  a  l'accusation  d'e- 
goisme.  Non ;  l'egoisme,  ce  sentiment  sterile, 
cette  passion  avilissante,  n'a  jamais  trouve  place  lit 
ou  regnait  la  pure  ami  tie.  II  n'est  pas  rpuise  par 
1'habitude  de  s'aimer  seul,  ce  cour  qui  conserve 
une  si  grande  force  d'aimer,  et  s'epanche  avec  une 
intarissible  abondance  sur  l'ami  qu'il  s'est  choisi. 
O  la  Boe'tie !  que  votre  nom  toujours  riSpete  serve 
la  gloire  de  votre  ami ;  que  toujours  on  pense  avec 
dclices  a  cette  union  de  deux  ames  vertueuses  qui, 
s'etant  une  fois  rencontrees,  se  melent,  se  confon- 
dent  pour  toujours !  Mais  la  mort  vient  briser  des 
liens  si  forts  et  si  doux  :  le  plus  a  plaindre  des 
deux,  celui  qui  survit,  demeure  frnppe  d'une  in- 
curable blessure ;  il  ne  fait  plus  que  trainer  lan- 
guissant%  il  n'a  plus  de  gout  aux  plaisirs.  lis  me 
redoublent ;  dit-il,  le  regret  de  sa  perte.  Nous 
etions  a  moitie  de  tout,  il  me  semble  que  je  lui 
d/robe  sa  part.  Deuil  sacre  de  l'amitie,  saintc  et 
inviolable  fidelity,  qui  n'a  plus  pour  objet  qu'un 
souvenir  !  Quelle  est  l'ame  detachee  d'elle-roeme 
qui  se  plait  a  prolonger  son  affliction  pour  honorer 
la  memoire  de  l'ami  qu'elle  a  perdu?  C'est  celle 
de  Montaigne;  C'est  Montaigne  qui  si  fait  une 
religion  de  sa  douleur,  et  craint  d'etre  trouble- 
dans  ses  regrets,  par  un  bonheur,  ou  son  ami 
ne  peut  plus  etre.  On  aime  a  renconter  dans 
l'eloge  d'un  homme  superieur  ces  marques  d'un 
caractere  sensible  ct  tendre.  Elle  nous  don- 
nent  le  droit  de  cherir  celui  que  nous  admirons; 
mais  que  dis-je  ?  Ces  deux  sen  ti  in  ens,  l'admiration 
et  Tumour,  se  confondent  tellement  au  nom  de 
Montaigne,  que  Tun  disparait  presque  dans  l'autre. 
Son  idee  ne  reveille  pas  en  nos  ames  ce  respect 
meltr  d'enthusiasrae  que  nous  inspirent  les  geiiies 
il  lust  res  qui  ont  fait  la  gloire  des  lettres.  La 
distance  nous  parait  moins  grande  entre  nous  et 
lui.     Nous  sen  ton  a  qu'il   y   a  dans  ses   principes, 
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dans  aa  conduite,  queique  chose  qui  le  rapproche 
de  nous.    Nous  l'aimons  oomme  un  ami  plein  de 
candeur  et  de  simplicity  que  nous  serious  tentes  de 
croire  notre  egal,  si  la  superiority  de  sa  raison  et  la 
vivacite*  de  son  esprit  ne  se  d'eclatant  a  chaque  in- 
stant par  des  traits  ingenieux  et  soudains,  que  tome 
sa  bonhommie  nepeut  cacher  a  nos  jeux.     Sa  vie 
nous  offre  peu  d'evenemens;  elle  ne  fut  point  agitee. 
c*eat  le  developpement  paisible  d'un  caractere  aussi 
noble  que  droit.     Sa  jeunesse  tout  enticre  est  consa- 
cree  au  sentiment  le  plus  respectable,  la  tendresse 
pour  son  pere.     Malgre  son  lloignement  pour  les 
honneurs  et  les  emplois,  elu  par  le  suffrage  volon- 
taire  de  ses  concitoyens,  il  remplit  deux  fois  les  fonc- 
tkms  de  premier  magistrat  dans  la  ville  de  Bor- 
deaux.    11  croit  que  son  administration  n'etait  pas 
asses  severe :  je  le  crois  aussL     Sans  doute  il  etait 
plus  fait  pour  Itudier  les  hommes  que  pour  les 
gouveraer.     C'etait  l'objet  ou  se  portait  naturelle- 
ment  son  esprit.     II  s'en  occupa  toujours  dans  le 
calme  de  la  solitude  et  dans  le  loisirs  de  la  vie 
privee.     Les  fureurs  de  la  guerre  civile  troublerent 
quelquefois  son  repos ;  et  sa  moderation,  com  me  il 
arrive  toujours,  ne  put  lui  server  de  sauve-garde. 
Cependant   ces  orages  meme  ne  dltruisirent  pas 
son  bonheur. 

C'est  amsi  qu'il  coula  ses  jours  dans  le  sein  des 
occupations  qu'il  aimait,  libre  et  tranquille,  eleve 
par  sa  raison  au-dessus  de  tous  les  chagrins  qui  ne 
venaient  point  du  cceur,  attendant  la  mort  sans  la 
craindre,  et  voulant  qu'elle  le  trouvat  occupe  a 
bScher  Monjardin,  et  nonchalant  a"  elle.  Les  Essais, 
ce  monument  impe'rissable  de  la  plus  saine  raison 
et  da  plus  heureux  genie,  ne  furent  pour  Montaigne 
qu'un  amusement  facile,  un  jeu  de  son  esprit  et  de 
sa  plume.  Heureux  1'ecrivain  qui,  rassemblant  ses 
idees  comme  au  hazard,  et  s'entretenant  avec  lui- 
mlme  sans  songer  a  la  posterity,  se  fait  cependant 
s'ecouter  d'elle !  on  lira  toujours  avec  plaisir  ce  qu'il 
a  porduit  sans  effort.  Toutes  les  inspirations  de  sa 
pensee,  fixles  a  jamais  par  le  style,  passeront  aux 


siecles  a  venir.  Quel  fut  son  secret  ?  II  s'est  mis 
tout  entier  dans  ses  ouvrages.  II  jouira  done  mieuz 
que  personne  de  cette  immortality  que  donnent  les 
lettres,  puis  qu'en  lui  seul  1 'horn me  ne  sera  jamais 
separe  de  Uecrivain,  et  que  son  caractere  ne  sera  pas 
moins  immortel  que  son  talent. 

Montaigne,  te  croyais-tu  destine  a  tant  de  gloire ; 
et  n'en  serais-tu  pas  Itonne  ?  Tu  ne  parlais  que  de 
toi,  tu  ne  voulais  peindre  que  toi ;  cependant 
tu  fus  notre  historien.  Tu  retracas,  non  les  formes 
incertaines  et  passage  res  de  la  societc,  mais  l'hom- 
me  tel  qu'il  est  toujours  et  par  tout.  Tes  peintures 
ne  sont  pas  vielles  aprcs  trois  siecles ;  et  ces  copies, 
si  fideles  et  si  vives,  toujours  en  presence  de  l'ori- 
ginal  qui  n'a  pas  change,  conservent  toute  leur  ve- 
rite,  n'ont  rien  perdu  de  leur  £clat,  et  paraissent 
meme  erabellies  par  Pepreuve  du  temps.  Ta  naive 
indulgence,  ta  franchise  et  ta  bonhommie  ont  cease 
depuis  long-temps  d'etre  en  usage :  elles  ne  cesse- 
ront  jamais  de  plaire,  et  tout  le  raffineraent  d'un 
siecle  civilise  ne  servira  qua  les  rend  re  plus  cu- 
rieuse  et  plus  piquantes.  Tes  re  marques  sur  le 
cosur  humain  pen  et  rent  trop  avant  pour  devenir 
jamais  inutiles.  Malgre  tant  de  nouvelies  recher- 
ches  et  de  nouveaux  ecrits,  elles  seront  toujours 
aussi  neu res  que  profondes.  Pardonne-moi  d'avoir 
essaye*  l'analyse  de  ton  genie,  sans  autre  titre  que 
d'aimer  tes  ouvrages.  Ah  !  la  jeunesse  n'est  pas 
faite  pour  apprecier  dignement  les  lemons  de  Pcx- 
perience,  et  n'a  pas  le  droit  de  parler  du  coeur  hu- 
main qu'elle  ne  connalt  pas.  J'ai  senti  cet  obsta- 
cle :  plus  d'une  fois  j'ai  voulu  briser  ma  plume,  me 
defiant  de  mes  idees,  et  craignant  de  ne  pas  assez 
entendre  les  choses  que  je  pretendais  louer.  La  su- 
per iorite  de  ta  raison  m'effrayait,  6  Montaigne  !  Je 
desesperais  de  pouvoir  atteindre  si  haut.  Ta  sim- 
plicity, ton  aimable  naturel,  m'ont  rendu  la  con- 
fiance  et  le  courage  :  j'ai  pense  que  toi  meme,  si 
tu  pouvais  supporter  un  pancgyrique,  tu  ne  te  plain- 
drais  pas  d'y  trouver  plus  de  bonne  foi  que  d'elo- 
quence.  plus  de  candtur  que  de  talent. 
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EDITIONS   OF  MONTAIGNE. 


COMPILED  FROM  DOCTOR  PAYEN,  AND  OTHER  AUTHORITIES. 


1580. 
1.  Lis  Essais  m  mbssfrb  Michbl,  rbionbur 
dk  Montaignb,  chevalier  de  l'ordre  du  roy,  et  gen- 
tilhomme  ordinaire  de  §a  chambre.  Livre  premier 
et  second.  A  Bourdeaus,  par  S.  Mi1langes%  impri- 
meur  ordinaire  du  roy.  m.  d.  lxxx.  2  vol.  8vo. 

This  edition  contains  only  the  two  first  books, 
each  of  which  occupies  a  volume,  and  has  a  sepa- 
rate title-page  and  table  of  contents.  The  first 
volume,  which  is  printed  in  a  larger  type  than  the 
other,  has  496  pages  ;  the  pagination  of  the  second 
volume  is  exceedingly  defective ;  the  last  page  is 
numbered  650.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Eways  is  a  preface,  opening  thus:  (Test  ici  un 
livre  de  bonne  /ot,  lecieur ;  and  bearing  date  1st 
of  March,  1580. 

This  edition  has  no  epigraph. 
The  first  book  contains  fifty-seven  chapters,  and 
the  second  thirty-seven,  being  so  far  conformable 
to  all  the  subsequent  editions.  In  the  29th  chapter 
of  the  First  Book  are  twenty-nine  sonnets  by 
Etienne  dc  la  Boctie. 

In  comparing  this  and  the  two  next  editions  with 
those  published  after  the  death  of  the  author,  it  is 
observable  that  they  contain  very  few  quotations, 
and  that  the  chapters  are  much  shorter.  Father 
Niceron  remarks  of  the  four  first  editions:  "  Le  texte 
est  plus  suivi  que  dans  Unites  les  editions  poste- 
rieuses,  parceque  ce  texte  qui  ne  contenoit  d'abord 
que  des  raisonnemens  clairs  et  precis,  a  £te  coupe 
et  interrompu  par  les  differentes  additions  que 
l'autcur  y  a  faites  par-ci  par-la  en  differens  terns, 
et  qui  y  ont  jette*  du  desordre  et  de  la  confusion, 
sans  qu'il  se  soit  mis  en  peine  d*  y  remedier." 

Mons.  J.  B.  Bastide,  who  paid  much  attention 
to  the  subject  of  Montaigne  (see  under  1822),  and 
who  proposed  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  Essays, 
upon  which,  according  to  M.  Beuchot,  he  had  been 
engaged  forty  years,  announced  in  1807,  in  the 
Revue  Philosophique  {deiixieme  trimestre),  upon 
the  authority  of  M.  de  Cay  la,  that  there  was  another 
edition  of  the  Essays  published  at  Paris  this  same 
year  (1580),  in  folio,  chez  Michel  Blageart,  differing 
from  the  one  which  this  bookseller  published  in 
1640 ;   and  Mons.  Leclepq   names  this  supposed 
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edition,  without  entering  into  any  discussion  on  the 
subject.     M.  Payen,  however,  writes :   *'  I  never 
believed  in  the  existence  of  this  edition :  the  most 
conclusive  reason  that  induced  me  to  reject  it  was 
derived  from  the  name  of  the  alleged  printer ;  for 
it  is  clear,  from  the  catalogue  of  Lottin,*  that  there 
existed  no  printer  of  the  name  of  Blageart  at  Paris 
in  1580,  and  that  Michel  did  not  commence  busi- 
ness until  1631.     It  occurred  to  me  that  this  was 
an  incomplete  or  altered  copy  of  the  edition  of 
1640,  which,  by  some  mistake,  had  been  assigned 
to  the  earlier  date ;  but,  having  received  an  extract 
from  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Bordeaux, 
in  which  was  mentioned   a  copy   of   the  Essays 
'  a  Paris,  1580,'  I  communicated  my  doubts  on 
the  subject  to  M.  Jouannet,  the  librarian  of  that 
establishment,  and  this  learned  gentleman  at  once 
recognized  the  accuracy  of  my  supposition,  and 
informed  me  that  the  copy  in  his  library  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  1640  ;  and  that  the 
mistake,  which  is  of  old  date,  arose  from  the  real 
date  having  got  torn  from  the  title-page,  the  com- 
piler of  the  catalogue  inserted  that  which  appeared 
on  the  preface.     I  have  entered  into  these  details," 
adds  M.  Payen,  "  because  it  has  been  placed  on 
record  that  such  an  edition  exists ;  and  because 
several  literary  men,  who  have  a  good  deal  occupied 
themselves  upon  the  subject  of  Montaigne  and  his 
works,  wishing  to  make  up  four  editions  previous 
to  that  of  1588,  and   relying  upon  the  authority 
of  M.  de  Cayla,  M.  de  Bastide,  and  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Library  of  Bordeaux,  have  shared   in  thi? 
error,  which  has  now  had  general  credit  for  nearly 
thirty  years." 

1582. 

2.  The  game. — Par  mkssirb  Michbl,  seigneur 
db  Montaigne,  chevalier  de  l'ordre  du  roy  et 
gentilhomme  de  sa  chambre,  mayre  et  gouverneur 
de  Bourdeaus. — Edition  teconde,  reveue  et  aug- 
mented. A  Bourdeaus,  par  S.  Mi  flanges,  impri- 
meur  ordinaire  du  roy,  m.  d.  lxxxii.  8o. 

This  edition,  a  much  handsomer  one  than  the 
first,  is  in  one  volume.  It  contains  only  the  two 
first  books,  and  has  no  epigraph.     The  pagination 
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continues  from  the  one  book  on  to  the  other,  and 
there  is  no  title-page  for  Book  II.  There  are 
806  pages  in  the  volume.  La  Boctie's  sonnets  are 
inserted,  as  in  the  first  edition. 

This  edition,  it  is  seen,  is  announced  as  rente  et 
augmentee  ;  and,  in  fact,  each  of  the  editions  which 
immediate]/  followed  the  first,  presents  corrections 
and  augmentations ;  and  it  is  particularly  observable 
in  the  edition  of  Bordeaux,  1588,  that  Montaigne, 
notwithstanding  his  statement,  **  I  add,  but  never 
correct,"  did  correct  verr  often,  even  as  to  light 
turns  of  expression. 

1587. 

3.  T%e  same.  Par  mbmsirb  Michel,  seignxur 
di  Montaigne,  chevalier  de  l'ordre  du  roi  et  gentil- 
horatne  ordinaire  de  sa  chambre,  mayre  et  gouver- 
neur  de  Bourdeaus,  reveueset  augmentees.  A  Paris, 
chex  Jean  Richer,  rue  SL-.Tean-de-Latran,  a  l'arbre 
▼erdoyant,  m.  d.  lxxxvii.  12mo. 

The  date  of  the  preface  is  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  editions ;  and  the  Sonnets  of  Bot:tie  are 
inserted  as  before.  Coste,  and  the  edition  of  1725, 
are  therefore  altogether  mistaken  in  stating,  after 
Niceron,  that  Boctie's  Sonnets  were  not  printed 
with  the  Essays  till  the  edition  of  1588. 

1588. 

4.  The  same.  Essais  de  Michel,  seigneur  de 
Montaigne.  Cinquiesme  edition,  augmentee  d*  un 
troisiesme  livre,  et  de  six  cens  additions  aux  deux 
premiers.  A  Paris,  chex  Abet  L'  Angelier,  au  premier  ' 
pilier  de  la  grand  salle  du  Palais.  Avec  privilege 
do  to j.    15*0.     4  to.  )  volume. 

An  engraved  title-page.  The  date  is  not  on  the 
title-  page,  but  it  is  in  the  license  to  print,  which 
hears  date  4th  June,  1588,  and  is  signed  Duduit. 

The  name  of  Montaigne,  it  is  seen,  is  not  fol- 
lowed here  by  the  array  of  his  titles  ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  coincidence,  that  among  the  numerous  addi- 
tions made  to  this  edition  is  the  passage  (Book  i. 
chap.  39),  expressing  his  objection  to  the  super- 
scribing  his  Utters  with  a  long  ribblerow  of  qualities 
and  titles :  and  the  other  passage  which  deprecates 
the  M loading  the  fronts  and  title-pages  of  the 
books  we  commit  to  the  press  with  such  a  clutter 
of  titles." 

This  edition  is  only  paged  on  the  recto,  the  last 
page  being  numbered  396.  The  preface  is  dated 
12th  June,  1588,  but  it  is  in  other  respects  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  editions.  The  Sonnets  of 
Boetie  are  also  inserted  as  before.  The  third  book, 
which  now  appeared  for  the  first  time,  consists  of 
thirteen  chapters. 

This  edition,  the  last  published  during  Mon- 
taigne's life,  is  of  very  inferior  execution.  The  title- 
page  announces  it  as  the  fifth  edition,  and  as  it 
came  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Montaigne 
himself,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  it  would  seen  that 
four  editions  had,  in  point  of  fact,  preceded  it,  yet 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  other  editions,  up  to 
this  time,  than  those  just  mentioned.     When  the 


If.  Naigeoa  argues,  from  this  circumstance,  that  Mon- 
eertainly  intended  to  print  bis  next  edition  from  this 
copy,  bat  whatever  he  mar  hare  intended  at  the  time  of 
aafciftf;  these  corrections,  it  is  tolerably  manifest  that  the 
preference  was  afterwards  Riven  to  the  other  copy,  which  he 
also  largely  corrected  and  enlarged,  and  whence  the  edition 
af  IS05  was  printed,  under  the  care  of  Mademoiselle  de 
It  seems  most  probable  that  Montaigne's  widow 
which  of  the  corrected  editions  her  husband 


supposed  edition  in  folio,  "  Paris,  1530."  was  ad- 
mitted, the  number  was  complete,  but  it  has  been 
shown  that  no  such  edition  exists.  Niceron  says 
that  the  first  edition  was  followed  by  three  others 
previous  to  that  of  1588.  but  he  does  not  give  us 
the  dates,  and,  indeed,  would  seem  merely  to  make 
the  statement  upon  the  authority  of  the  title-page 
of  the  present  edition.  If  this  be,  indeed,  the  fifth 
edition,  it  is  quite  clear  that  one  of  the  preceding 
editions  has  altogether  escaped  the  research  of 
bibliographers. 

It  was  from  a  copy  of  this  edition,  corrected  and 
augmented  by  Montaigne  himself,  that  Naigeon 
published  the  edition  of  1802.  M.  Bern  ad  au,  ad- 
vocate at  Bordeaux,  and  author  of  the  Antiquites 
Bordclaises,  made  known  this  copy  to  the  public  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Journal  General  de  France 
(Nov.  1789).  This  copy  remained  some  time  in  the 
family  of  Montaigne,  and  then,  according  to  M. 
Bernadau, "  was  given  to  the  Feuillans  of  Bordeaux 
by  Madame  de  Montaigne,  by  order  of  her  husband, 
who  was  greatly  attached  to  that  society,  and  had 
selected  their  church  as  his  place  of  sepulture.  The 
author  of  the  Noureau  Dictionnaire  Histurique  is 
therefore  wrong,  when  he  says  there  is  to  be  seen, 
in  the  library  of  that  convent,  a  manuscript  supple- 
ment to  the  Essays.  This  precious  relic,  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  was  transferred  to  the  public 
Library  of  Bordeaux,  where  it  still  remains. 

This  copy  is  covered  with  corrections  and  addi- 
tions, marginal  and  interlineary,  in  the  hand-writing 
of  Montaigne.  On  the  engraved  title  page,  he  has 
written  sixicmc  edition,  in  reference  to  the  one  he 
then  contemplated,  and  this,  indeed,  puts  it  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  the  edition  now  under  notice  is 
the  fifth,  and  that  we  have  altogether  lost  sight  of 
one  of  the  preceding  impressions.  Among  other 
manuscript  additions  which  Montaigne  made  to  the 
copy  in  question,  there  is  one,  the  particulars  of 
which  may  perhaps  be  as  fitly  introduced  here  as 
elsewhere.  It  is  a  page  of  directions  to  the  printer,* 
occupying  the  back  of  the  title-page,  and  which  the 
reader  will  take  an  interest  in  examining.  It  is  as 
follows : 

44  Montre  montrer  remontrer,  etc.  escrives  les 
sans  [s]  a  la  difference  de  monstre  monstrueus. 

"  Get  home  ccttc  fume  escrives  le  sans  [sj  a  la 
difference  de  e'est  e'estoit. 

*'  Ainsi  mettes  le  sans  [n]  quand  une  uoyelle(f) 
suit  et  aueq  [n]  si  e'est  une  consonante  ainsi 
marcha  ainsin  alia. 

••  Campaigne  espaigne  gascoigne,  etc.  Mettez 
un  [i]  davant  le  [g]  come  a  Montaigne. 

"  Non  pas  sans  [i]  campagne  espagne. 

"  Mettez  mon  nom  tout  du  long  sur  chaque  face, 
L'ssain  de  Michel  de  Montaigne,  liv.  l.j 

*'  Ne  mettez  en  gramle  lettre  que  les  noma  pro- 
pres,  ou  au  moins  ne  diversifus  pas  come  en  cet 
examplere  que  un  mesme  mot  soit  tantost  en  grande 
lettre  tantost  en  petite. 

"  La  prose  latine,  grecque,  ou  autre  estrangiere, 
il  la  faut  mettre  panni  la  prose  franchise  en  carac- 


i 


intended  to  print  from,  and  would  act  upon  his  intentions 
in  this  particular,  when  she  handed  the  volume  over  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Gournay. 

♦  Montaigne  here  carelessly  writes  precisely  the  contrary 
of  that  which  he  wished  to  say,  and  what  he  acted  upon,  as 
is  shown  in  the  instance  he  proceeds  to  a/ive. 

t  The  papes  in  the  preceding  editions  only  had  Esroi*  de 
3i .  de  Monto,  as  their  running  title. 
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tere  differant  les  vera  a  part  et  les  placer  selon  leur 
nature  pentamettres  sophiqucs  les  demi  vers  les 
comanceroans  au  bout  de  la  ligne  la  fin  sur  la  fin 
en  cet  examplere  il  y  a  mi  He  fautes  en  tout  ccla. 

'*  Mettez  regies  regler  non  pas  reigles  reigler 
suivcft  lorthogrufe  antienc. 

**  Outre  les  corrections  qui  sont  en  cet  examplere 
il  y  a  infinics  autres  a  faire  de  quoi  Pimprimur 
se  pourra  aviser,  mais  regarder  de  pres  aus  poinds 
qui  sont  en  ce  stile  de  grunde  importance. 

'*  S'il  treuue  une  mesme  chose  en  mesmc  sens 
deus  fois  qu'il  en  oste  l'une  ou  il  uerra  qu'elle  sert 
le  moins. 

44  C'est  un  langage  coupe*  qu'il  n'y  espargne  les 
poincts  et  lettres  maiuscules.  Moi  mesme  ai  failli 
souvant  a  les  oter  et  a  mettre  des  commas  ou  il 
falloit  un  poinct. 

44  Qu'il  uoie  en  plusieurs  licus  ou  il  y  a  des  pa- 
rentheses s'il  ne  suffira  de  distinguer  le  sens  aueq 
des  poincts. 

44  Qu'il  mette  tout  au  long  les  dates  et  sans 
chiffre. 

44  Qu'il  scrre  les  mots  autrement  qu'ici  les  uns 
aus  autres."* 

He  also  added,  on  the  title-page,  this  epigraph, 
which  has  since  become  that  of  his  book  :  Viresque 
acquirit  eundo.  At  the  top  of  the  title-page  is  an 
escutcheon,  in  which  he  has  written  his  name. 

1593. 

5.   LlVRE  DEH  EsSAIS  DE   MlCHEL,  SEIGNEUR    OB 

Montaigne,  divise  en  deux  parties.  —  Verniere 
edition,  augmented  de  deux  tables  tres  amples  des 
chose 8  plus  memorables  conteneues  en  icelle :  a 
Lyon,  pour  Gabriel  Layranye,  libraire  d'Avignon. 

M.   D.  X    III.  8VO. 

Conformably  to  the  title,  this  edition  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first  comprises  the  two  first 
books,  in  830  pages,  and  is  preceded  by  the  above 
title  ;  the  second,  which  contains  the  third  book,  is 
preceded  by  a  separate  title :  Livre  des  Essais 
de  Michel,  Suiuneijk  de  Montaigne,  deuxicme 
partic,  a  Lyon,  S$c.  Each  part  has  a  table  of  chap- 
ters, and  an  analytical  table  of  contents.  The 
running  title  is  "  Essais  de  Monta.'*  (sic.)  This 
edition,  which  is  a  very  fair  one,  is  printed  from 
that  of  1588.  M.  Payen  says  he  has  seen  two 
copies  of  it ;  one  in  the  public  library  of  Chaumont 
en  Bassigny,  the  other  in  that  of  M.  Lamennais ; 
in  the  first,  which  no  doubt  had  belonged  to  some 
convent,  the  whole  chapter  **  On  some  Verses  of 
Virgil"  is  taken  out,  a  mutilation  which  is  found 
in  a  great  many  copies  of  these  old  editions. 

1595. 

6.  The  same.  Edition  nouvelle,  trouvle  apres 
le  deceds  de  1'autheur ;  reveue  et  nugmentee  par  lui 
d'un  tiers  plus  qu'aux  precedentes  impressions. 
Paris,  Abel  VAngelier,  1595.  Folio.  Some  copies 
have  :  **  Paris,  Michel  Sonnius.  Rue  St.  Jacques, 
a  r  Eat  de  Basle."  The  licence,  at  the  back  of 
the  title-page,  is  dated  15th  October,  1594. 


*  This  document  shows  how  frreatly  the  orthography  of 
Montaigne  differ*  from  that  at  present  in  use.  It  may  here 
lie  remarked  that  he  writes  the  words,  "  a  cette  heure," 
a*trur*.  precisely  as  it  is  now  pronounced  in  ordinary  con- 
versation, by  one  of  those  contractions  which  custom  autho- 
rise*, and  which  the  rapidity  peculiar  to  the  spoken  French 
lanffuaire,  and  which,  indeed,  forms  one  of  its  distinctive 
character*  in  some  degree  necessitates.  He  often  unites, 
also,  uitmrt,  dolur,  valttr.  fee,  an  orthography  conformable 
to  the  manner  in  which  these  words,  and  all  others  with  a 


There  is  no  epigraph,  and  the  preface,  by  Mon- 
taigne, is  omitted.  The  chapter,  "  That  the  Relish 
of  Good  and  Evil,'4  &c,  which  hitherto  had  formed 
the  fourteenth  of  the  First  Book,  is  here,  as  in  all 
the  subsequent  editions,  except  the  following,  the 
fortieth  of  the  same  book. 

This  edition  was  printed,  under  the  care  of  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Gournay  ,t  from  a  copy,  revised  by 
Montaigne,  and  given  to  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay 
by  his  widow.  This  was  probably  a  copy  of  the 
edition  of  1588,  corrected  and  augmented  in  the 
same  way  with  the  copy  already  described ;  for 
Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  says,  on  this  subject : 
"  Madame  de  Montaigne  sent  them  to  me  to  have 
published,  enriched  with  his  latest  improvements." 
Another  copy  remained  in  the  house  of  Montaigne, 
as  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  informs  us,  and  this 
was  the  copy  afterwards  given  to  the  Feuillans  of 
Bordeaux.  Mons.  de  Bemadan,  therefore,  in  the 
letter  above  quoted,  is  mistaken  in  describing  the 
copy  in  the  library  at  Bordeaux  as  that  from  which 
Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  printed  her  edition.  It 
is  not  known  what  became  of  this  latter  copy, 
which  differed  materially  from  that  used  by  M. 
Naigeon  ;  it  is  probable  that,  after  the  work  had 
gone  through  the  press,  the  copy  was  not  preserved. 

This,  and  the  impression  of  Anvcrs  (no  date),  are 
the  only  editions  which  do  not  contain  Montaigne's 
preface ;  in  the  edition  next  mentioned,  indeed, 
Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  says,  that  the  preface 
was  mislaid  when  they  were  printing  the  edition 
now  under  notice.  The  Editor  has  preceded  the 
Essays  with  a  long  and  able  apologetic  preface,  re- 
printed in  the  present  edition.  Mademoiselle  de 
Gournay  herself  revised  all  the  proofs  of  this  edi- 
tion, which  is  executed  with  such  correctness,  that 
she  is  well  entitled  to  call  it,  as  she  did  in  the  edi- 
tion of  1635,  le  vieil  et  ban  exemplaire.  It  remains 
to  this  day  the  principal  edition,  as  regards  authen- 
ticity of  text,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  in  a 
typographical  point  of  view. 

The  twenty  sonnets  of  La  Boi:tie  are  omitted  in 
this  edition,  and  replaced  by  a  note,  which  has  been 
reprinted  verbatim  by  all  those  editors  who  have 
not  inserted  the  sonnets ;  but  they  have  omitted  to 
put  a  question,  which  yet  appears  a  very  natural 
one :  the  note  says :  ••  These  twenty-nine  sonnets 
of  Et.  de  la  Boetie,  which  used  to  be  in  this  place, 
have  since  been  printed  with  his  works."  But  have 
these  sonnets  really  been  printed  ?  If  so,  where 
are  they  ?  Montaigne,  in  the  Bordeaux  copy,  has 
erased  the  verses,  and  merely  stated :  **  These 
verses  may  be  seen  elsewhere,"  which  may  refer  to 
the  anterior  editions ;  for  Montaigne  could  not  have 
printed  these  sonnets  with  the  works  of  La  Boetie, 
which  he  had  published  nine  years  before,  since  he 
was  not  then  acquainted  with  them ;  having  only 
just  then  received  them  when  he  placed  them  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  Essays,  in  15K0.  He  there 
says,  on  this  subject,  to  Madame  de  Grammont : 
**  These  are  twenty-nine  sonnets  that  the  Sieur 
Poyferre,  a  man    of  business  and   understanding, 


similar  termination,  were,  and  are,  pronounced  in  his  part 
of  the  country. 

t  Marie  de  Jan,  or  Jards.  and  not  Lejars.  aa  Montaigne 
wrote  it,  and,  after  him,  a)mo*t  all  the  biographers  and 
editors.  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  tells  us,  in  a  sketch  of 
her  life,  prefixed  to  her  works  (1641,  4to  ).  that  her  father, 
William  de  Jars  (Sicur  de  Neufvi  et  de  Gournay),  derived 
his  name  and  noble  origin  from  Jars,  la  the  department  of 
Cher,  near  Sancerre 
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who  knew  him  long  before  me,  found  casually  at 
his  house,  among  some  other  papers,  and  has  just 
sent  them  to  me."  There  is  no  other  way  of  ex- 
plaining the  note  of  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay, 
than  by  admitting  that,  in  the  internal  between 
1588  and  1595,  some  work  of  La  Boetie's  was 
printed,  in  which  these  twenty-nine  sonnets  were 
inserted.  In  fact.  Father  Le  Long,  and  after  him 
3Iessrs.  Weiss  and  Beuchot,  attribute  to  this  author 
a  work  entitled  '-  Historique  Description  du  soli- 
taire et  murage  pays  de  Medoc  (dans  le  Bounie- 
!oi»)%  par  feu  M.  de  la  Boetie.  Conseiller,  Sec. 
Bordeaux,  Millanges,  1593,  l*2mo.  Le  Long,  indeed, 
adds :  *•  They  hare  appended  to  this  description 
some  verses  of  the  same  author,  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  edition  which  Michel  de  Montaigne 
published  of  his  works."  The  work,  however,  if 
ever  printed  at  all,  which  is  very  doubtful  indeed, 
is  so  scarce  that  none  of  the  commentators  upon 
Montaigne  hare  met  with  it,  so  that  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  ascertain  whether  these  verses  are  the 
sonnets  in  question. 

1595. 

7.  Las  Essats  db  Michxl,  sbignsur  dx  Mon- 
tagne,  (sic.)  di vises  en  trois  litres  contenants  un 
ricbe  et  rare  thresor  de  plusieurs  beaux  et  notables 
discours,  couches  en  un  stile  le  plus  pur  et  orne 
qu'il  se  trouve  en  nostre  siecle.  avec  deux  tables. 
Tun  des  chapitres,  lautre  des  choses  plus  memora- 
ble* contencues  en  iceux.  cio.  id.  xcv.  Pour  Fran- 
co** Le  Febure  de  Lyon.    12mo. 

The  preface  of  Montaigne  is  here  addressed  au 
UcUur  benevole!  and  is  dated  the  18th  March,  1590. 
The  analytical  table  is  in  tolerable  detail,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  preliminary  matter,  they  have  in- 
serted a  Sonnet  upon  the  Essays  of  the  Sieur  de 
Montaigne,  by  Claude  Expilly,  President  of  the 
Parliament  of  Grenoble.*  This  edition,  a  very 
incorrect  and  badly- executed  one,  contains  the 
three  books  of  the  Essays  but  not  the  additions 
made  to  the  folio  edition  of  the  same  year,  just 
noticed.  Its  text  is  taken  from  that  of  15^8  ;  hut 
it  is  far  less  complete.  Whole  chapters  are  omitted, 
and  those  which  are  retained  are  disfigured  through- 
out with  horrible  mutilations.  The  quotations  are 
altered,  of  which  one  instance  may  suffice :  for  the 
*'  nee  cythard  carentem"  which  concludes  the  verses 
of  Horace  at  the  end  of  the  work,  the  editor  has 
substituted  :  "  nee  studiis  carentem.*'  The  chapter 
**  that  the  relish  of  good  and  evil,"  &c,  is  made  the 
14th  of  the  first  book,  as  in  the  editions  preceding 
that  of  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay.  Chapters  29, 
35,  41,  42,  54,  of  Book  I.,  are  entirely  omitted. 
Chapter  13  of  the  8econd  Book,  which  Montaigne 
heads  **  de  juger  de  la  mort  d'autrui,"  is  entitled, 
m  the  table  of  chapters:  "de  juger  de  la  mort, 
advi*;"  and  in  the  body  of  the  work  :  "  divers  avis 
snr  le  point  de  la  mort."  Chapters  15,  19,  28,  30, 
33, 35,  of  book  ii.,  are  omitted,  as  are  chapters  4 
and  5  of  book  lis.     Chapter  11,  which  in   conse- 


*  This  sonnet  U  inserted  elsewhere  in  the  present  edition. 

t  This  Que  stris-jc,  which  Pascal  has  so  sererely  analysed 
in  his  Pens/e*,  is  quoted  in  Book  ii.,  chap.  12;  and  per- 
fectly characterizes  the  philosophy  of  Montaigne  ;  it  is  the 
resnit  of  that  maxim  which  he  had  inscribed  in  Greek  on 
the  rafters  of  his  library :  "  There  is  no  reasoning  to  which 
yon  may  not  oppose  a  contrary  reasoning."  The  motto  of 
CBarron,  "  Je  ne  sab,"  expresses  the  same  idea;  not  less 
aptJy,  from  the  very  circumstance  that  it  is  in  an  amrtnati?e 
That  of  LamotUe  le  Vayer,  "  de  las  coaas  mas   se- 


quence of  these  omissions  here  becomes  chapter  9. 
is  headed  "  Of  Opinions,"  instead  of -Of  Cripples." 
This  edition  is   unquestionably  the  worst   ever 
published. 

159S. 

8.  The  same.  Edition  nouvelle,  prise  sur  l'exem- 
plaire  trouve  apres  le  deceds  de  1'autheur,  revetie 
et  augmentee  d'un  tiers  plus  qu'aux  precedent*** 
impressions;  Paris.  Abel  L'Angelier,  au  premier 
pilter  de  la  Grande  Salle  du  Palais,  m.  d.  xcviii. 
larce  octavo.  An  engraved  title-page,  bearing  on 
it  for  the  first  time  the  riresque  acquirit  eundo. 
1161  pages.  The  same  privilege  as  to  the  edition 
of  1595.     A  very  fine  edition. 

The  preface  of  Montaigne  is  again  introduced 
here;  it  is  dated  1st  March,  15^0,  and  is  followed 
by  a  note,  stating  that  this  preface,  corrected  by 
the  last  hand  of  the  author,  having  been  mislaid  at 
the  time  of  the  first  impression  after  the  author's 
death,  had  since  been  found  and  inserted ;  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  does  somewhat  differ  from  the  pre- 
face to  the  preceding  editions. 

The  preface  by  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay,  which 
was  printed  in  the  edition  last  noticed,  is  here 
omitted,  and  replaced  by  the  following :  "  Lecteur. 
si  je  ne  suis  assez  forte  pour  escrire  sur  les  Essais, 
au  moins  suis  je  bien  asses  genereuse  pour  advouer 
ma  faiblesse,  et  con f esse  que  je  me  retracte  de  cette 
preface  que  i'aveuglement  de  mon  age,  et  dune 
violente  fievre  d'ame,  me  laissa  naguere  eschapper 
des  mains,  lorsque,  apres  le  deceds  de  1'autheur, 
Madame  de  Montaigne  sa  femme  me  les  fait  ap- 
porter,  pour  estre  mis  au  jour  en  rich  is  des  traits 
de  sa  derniere  main.  Si  je  me  ren force  a  I'advenir, 
je  t'en  drois,  sinon  ce  qu'il  faudrnit,  au  moins  ce 
que  je  pense,  et  ce  que  je  scay ;  ou  si  je  ne  scay 
rien,  encore  prendray  je  la  plume  pour  te  prier  de 
m'apprendre  ce  que  tu  scauras.  Pour  cette  heure 
dis-je  ne  te  donneray  rien  que  mes  oreilles,  afin 
d'ouyr  quel  sera  ton  ad  vis  sur  ce  livre.  Que  t'en 
semble  done,  lecteur?" 

This  edition  is  the  first  in  which  we  find  the 
riresque  acquirtt  eundo,  already  spoken  of,  which 
it  was  obviously  the  intention  of  the  author  should 
in  future  serve  as  the  epigraph  to  his  work  ;  and  we 
accordingly  find  it  printed  in  all  the  subsequent 
editions,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  up  to  those 
of  1G59  exclusive. 

It  is  not  till  the  edition  of  1635  that  we  find  the 
motto  which  Montaigne  had  adopted,  the  Que 
8ais-je,+  with  the  emblem  of  the  scales  ;  and  in  this 
edition  we  have  both  the  epigraph  and  the  motto, 
as  is  the  case  in  several  of  the  subsequent  editions. 

1G00. 

9.  The  same.  Edition  nouvelle,  prise  sur  l'exem- 
plaire  trouve  apres  le  deceds  de  1'autheur,  reveue 
et  augmentee  d'un  tiers  outre  les  preccdentes  im- 
pressions ;  Paris,  Abel  L'AngeU*r%  M.D.C.  Large 
8vo. 


guras,  la  mas  aegura  es  dudar:"  "  the  surest  of  all  sure 
things  is  to  doubt;"  which  presents  a  striking  analogy  with 
the  preceding,  is  very  little  more  than  a  translation  of  the 
bold  saying  of  Pliny,  quoted  by  Montaigne  in  his  Essays, 
Book  ii.  chap.  U,  "  Solum  certum  nihil  esse  certi."  Vsrro 
was  more  orthodox  in  his  mode  of  expression,  though  in 
effect  the  idea  was  the  same,  when  he  wrote :  "  Hominis  est 
hate  opinari,  Dei  scire ;  and  Fontenelle,  when  he  said : — 
Je  suis  efrayi  de  la  certitude  que  je  row  tnaintcnnnt  par- 
tout,  was  not  more  certain  than  Montaitme ;  but  he  was 
more  reserved  in  the  expression  of  his  doubt. 


fe- 
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Preface,  notes. 
title* page,  till  the 
lifi'i  pagea. 

Not  to  fine  an  edition  a>  the  preceding,  but  Mill 
a  very  good  and  handsome  one. 

Chapter  21,  of  boolt  ii.,  ii  entitled,  in  the  Table 
of  Contenta,  "  Contro  la  fnuieiLnthr,''  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding edition! ;  in  the  body  of  the  work  it  ii  mis- 
printed "  Contre  la  fantasia." 

1602. 
I         10.  Cost*,  in  his  preface  to  the  edition  of  I75S, 
mention!  an  edition   nt  Paris,  ui'tliis  dnte,  different 
|    from  the  one  next  noticed,  nn.l  which   he  describes 
I    as   a    fine   one.     Brunet,   Fonniiir,  Caillenu.   also 
I    mention  this  edition  ;  and  I  have  teen  it  named  in 
the   catalogue    of  the  first   aide    of  M.  Hinocourt 
I    d'Hangard    (drawn   up   by    Nee   do  la    Rochclle, 
■    1/89),  No,  332.     I  have  not  1MB  this  edition  my- 
!    self,  but,  after   the   authority  1  have  given,  there 
i    can  be  no  doubt  that  such  an  edition  exist),  and 
|    the  following  would  appear  to  be  its  description  ■  — 
The  same.    Title  a.  before.     Pari*,  Abel  L*An- 
|    gelier.  10U2.     A  line    edition,  con  for. liable   to  the 
I    two  preceding,  containing  in  addJtlon,  at  the  end, 
I    the  Sonnet  of  Expilly,  from   the  )'2mo.  edition  of 
I    1595.     This  lest  feature,  indeed.  ■ -roves  the  exist- 
ence of  this  edition,  as  differing  fmni  those  of  153(1 

and  1600,  neither  of  which  cor  

II.  The  same.  Title-page  M  in  the  cdi 
1598.  Leydc,  Jtan  Doreau,  1602,  8io.  (a  smaller 
6ro.  than  the  three  preceding  editions).  Printed 
title-page.  Epigraph.  1132  pages.  Ornamented 
initial  letters  to  each  chapter.  Kith  prefaces,  and 
short  note  to  (hat  of  Montaigne,  ns  in  the  pre- 
ceding editions  ;  also  an  analytical  table,  the  first 
e  that  of  1595,  in-12,  anil  which  is  entitled  : 
ea  pages  du  sieur  de  Montaigne,  ou  join  con 
<ues  les  plus  rares  remarr| ■;,■-.  de  son  line,  i 
lir  lea  exemples  des  vertues  et  dea  vices,  lei 
plus  graves  sentences,  similitudes  et  comparaisona 
avec  un  recueil  dea  lois  ancitnnes  des  peuples  el 
nations;  plus  la  vie  de  Taullieur  par  remiirques 
principales  et  precieusea  »ur  son  propre  lit 
tout  en  forme  de  lieui  commons. " 

Chapter  21,  hook  it,  is  here  also  headed  "  Contro 
la  fanlasie." 

2.  There  ta  a  counterfeit  of  this  edition,  pur- 
ing  to  be  by  the  same  bookseller,  of  the  same 
a,  and  the  same  date.  On  (umpiring  the 
nation,  the  initial  letters,  ami  tin-  tv^.ii.r  i|i!i.,m1 
re,  it  becomes  mntter  of  crrtaini  v  Ihitl  the  pre- 
is  n  different  edition  from  the  preceding,  The 
editions,  indeed,  ma;  at  once  lie  distinguished 
by  the  title-pages  ;  for  in  the  preceding  impression, 
the  E  in  the  exemplar  word  is  n  capital,  whereas  in 
present  edition  it  is  italic.  The  edition  now 
Br  notice,  which  in  no  respect  cquola  the  pre- 
ceding, has  no  analytical  table. 

1604. 

13,  Die  same.  Edition  nouvrtl, . prise  Bur  i'cxem- 
plairc  trouvii  apreele  decide  dr  I'HUtheur,  revcue  et 
augmentee  d'un  tiers,  outre  les  precedentea  impres- 
sions, enrichio  de  deux  tablet  curicusement  exactcs 
'  'labourecs.  viresque  ecquiril  n.iiJo.  a  Paris, 
chei  Abel  L'Angelier,  au  premier  pilier  de  hi  Grande 
Salle  du  Palais,     m.d.c.it. 

Engraved  title-page.  Tb»  epigraph.  Note  of 
Madlle.  de  Goumay  to  the  Preface  by  Montaigne 
Ornamented  initial  letters  to  each  chapter.     1031 


pages.  The  analytical  table,  and  at  the  end 
udditionrd  table  of  the  illustrations  of  the  Life  of 
Montaigne,  as  given  by  himself  in  the  1  stays. 
Here  also,  chap.  21,  book  ii.,  it  entitled  "  Cm' 

A  good  edition,  though  not  so  large  or  handsome 
as  the  preceding,  published  in  8vo.  by  the  si 
bookseller.  There  are  no  marginal  lemmas, 
the  British  Museum  there  is  a  handsome  editio 
4to.,  dated  lbOB,  the  title-page  of  which  exactly 
corresponds,  in  all  other  respects,  with  that  now 
given  under  the  year  16114. 


14.  Cotte  mentions  an  edition  of  this  date,  and 
describes  it  at  a  good  one.  I  have  not  met  with  it, 
sayt  M.  Payen,  but  I  believe  it  exists,  for  the  edition 
of  1611  contains  an  extract  of  the  license  granted 
23rd  March.  1606,  to  Charles  Scccstre  and  Jew 
Petitpat,  which  confirms  Coste's  statement.  The  edi- 
tion would  appear  to  be  in  Svo.,  and  from  the  details 
of  the  licence  wai  described  aa  ■' enrichie  et  aug- 
mentee, outre  Us  pr4c6ieiites  impressions,  de  petit* 
tommaires  en  ta  marge.dcs  doses  plus  remarquabtes, 
avec  une  table  Ires  ample,  et  la  vie  de  f  antheur." — 
This  is  the  first  time  we  meet  with  two  of  the  addi- 
tional featuret  which  are  found  in  the  subsequent 
editions. 

1609. 

16.  The  same. — Kouvelle  edition,  &c  (as  in  the 
preceding).    Leyde,  Jean  Doreau.    Svo.  1609, 

Printed  title-page.  The  epigraph.  Preface 
Montaigne,  with  Mad.  de  Goumny's  note.  '.. 
preface  of  the  latter.  Ornamented  initial  letters 
to  each  chapter.  Analytical  tables  entitled  " 
pages  du  Sieur  de  Montaigne,"  Ac.  as  in  1 
Chapter  21  of  book  ii.  is  here  headed,  "  Centre 
la  faineantise."  1132  pages.  The  Index  has  no 
pagination. 

1611. 

16.  T&e  same.  Edition  nourelle,  enrichie  d' an- 
notations en  marge,  enrrigee  et  augmentee  d'un  tiers 

tree  ample  des  noma  et  matieret  remnrquables  et 

propres  Merits.  Paris,  avec  privilege  du  roy  (1C0H). 
Chei  Franfoit  QueMer,  rue  Saint- Jean- de-Lntmn. 
devant  le  college  de  Cnmbray.     1611.    Svo. 

Engraved  title-page.  The  epigraph.  The  two 
prefaces.  Mad.  de  Goumay's  note  is  omitted.  A 
summary  notice  of  the  Life  of  Montaigne.  Mar- 
ginal lemmas.  Reference!  to  the  authors  yuoied. 
Extract  from  the  royal  license  (see  1606).  Orna- 
mented initial  letters  to  each  chapter.  1130  pages. 
No  pagination  of  the  table  or  contents.  This 
edition  contains,  for  the  first  time,  a  portrait  of 
Montaigne,  engraved  by  Thomas  de  Leu,  under 
which  is  the  followin 


Retail  baa 


Some  copies  of  this  edition  bear  the  name 
Charles  Sevestre,  Rue  St.  Jaeaues,  devant  let 
Malhurins.  In  these  the  date  of  the  edition  oc- 
cupies the  place  in  which,  in  Gueffier'a  copies 
the  date  of  the  licence. 

Other  copies  have:  "Chei  Jean  Petitpat,  Hue 
Saint-  Jean-de-Latran,  an  College  Cam  bray." 


1614. 

17.  Though  I  hare  met  with  no  edition  of  1614, 
I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  one  in  existence  of 
that  date,  and  I  found  this  opinion  upon  these  cir- 
cumstances: — 1.  In  the  edition  of  1617  the  pub- 
lisher's preface  says:  **  Reader,  we  present  thee 
the  Essays,  once  more  furnished  with  translations 
of  the  Latin  ;"  it  is  therefore  clear  that  there  exists 
an  edition  anterior  to  1617,  in  which  the  quotations 
are  translated,  and  we  find  no  such  translations  in 
any  other  edition  preceding  that  of  1617.  2.  The 
licence  of  the  latter  edition  is  dated  1614,  and  it 
is  rery  improbable  that  the  publishers  would  hare 
waited  three  years  before  they  made  use  of  it. 

This  licence,  which  is  also  inserted  in  the  edition 
of  1617,  is  granted  to  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay,  and 
she  afterwards  transferred  it  to  Francois  Gueffier, 
Jean  Petitpas,  Charles  Sevestre,  Michel  Nivelle, 
and  Claude  Rigand.  It  was,  then,  by  these  book- 
sellers that  this  edition  must  hare  been  published, 
and  the  form  was  probably  8vo,  since  the  editions 
sent  forth  by  the  same  publishers,  in  1617  and 
1625,  are  in  this  sixe.  This  edition  would  contain 
marginal  lemmas,  or  summaries,  references  to  au- 
thors quoted,  the  life  of  Montaigne,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  translations  of  the  Latin  passages. 

1616. 

18.  The  same.  Edition  nouvelle.  See.  (as  in  the 
edition  of  1600).    A  Cologne,  par  Philippe  Albert, 

1616,  in  8vo. 

The  short  preface  by  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay. 
Her  note  to  Montaigne's  preface.  Analytical  index, 
headed  the  same  as  that  of  1602.  Printed  title- 
page,  bearing  the  fleurs  -  de  -  lys.  Ornamented 
initial  letters.  1132  pages.  The  index  not  paged. 
Chapter  21,  book  ii.  is  headed,  "  Contre  la  Fai- 
neantise."  There  is  a  separate  analytical  index  to 
the  Life  of  Montaigne.  This  edition  has  neither 
the  epigraph  Vires,  nor  any  marginal  lemmas  or 
references  to  authors. 

In  some  copies  of  this  edition  the  word  Cologne 
it  erased,  and  over  it  is  printed  the  word  Geneva. 

1617. 

19.  The  same* — Edition  notttelle,  enrichie  (Tan- 
notations  en  marge,  du  nom  des  auteurs  cites  et  de 
la  rersion  du  latin  d'iceux,  corrigee  et  augmented, 
Jfce.  Ports,  Charles  Serestre,  en  Pisle  du  Palais, 
aux  Trois  Perruques,  devant  le  Cheral  de  Bronze. 

1617.  4to. 

The  title-page  printed  in  red  and  black.  The 
epigraph.  The  portrait  as  in  the  edition  of  1611. 
Notice  by  the  printers.  Life  of  Montaigne.  The 
long  preface  by  Mad.  de  Gournay.  Summaries 
and  references  to  the  authors,  in  the  margin.  Ex- 
tract from  the  licence  dated  28th  November,  1614. 
Four  indicia: — 1.  Index  of  chapters;  2.  Analytical 
table,  headed  the  same  as  that  of  the  edition  of 
Leyden  of  1602  ;  3.  Index  to  the  proper  names  of 
men,  nations,  animals,  towns,  &c. ;  4.  Index  to  the 
various  passages  in  the  work  which  refer  to  the  Life 
of  Montaigne.  Notice  to  the  reader,  by  Made- 
moiselle de  Gournay,  relating  to  the  translation  of 
nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  quotations,  which 
are  collected  together  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  body  of  the 
work.  Lastly,  a  literal  copy  of  the  Latin  epitaph 
engraved  upon  the  tomb  which  had  been  dedicated 
to  Montaigne  in  the  Church  of  the  Feuillans  at 
Bordeaux.    Coste,  therefore,  is  wrong  in  stating,  as 


be  does,  in  his  edition  of  1739,  that  this  epitaph  first 
appeared  in  the  edition  of  Paris,  of  1725,  in  4 to. 

Mademoiselle  de  Gournay 's  long  preface  of  1595, 
as  it  appears  in  the  present  edition,  is  considerably 
modified  and  corrected.  The  notice  which  this  lady 
has  prefixed  to  the  translations  here,  informs  us 
that  she  was  assisted  in  this  labour  by  Messieurs 
Bergeron,  Martiniere,  and  Bignon  ;  she  assigns  as 
a  reason  for  the  translations,  which  were  in  her  own 
opinion  superfluous,  the  request  of  the  publisher, 
and  she  adds:  "  Je  ne  present e  pas  d'excuse  d'avoir 
laisse*  dormir  les  passages  libertins  sous  le  voile  de 
leur  langue  etrangere,  ni  d'avoir  tors  le  nez  a 
quelque  mot  joyeux  de  l'un  d'entre  eux." 

All  the  editions  anterior  to  this,  except  that  in 
12m o.,  of  1595,  invariably  have  the  name  Mon- 
taigne;  in  the  present  edition  it  is  alternately 
Montagne  and  Montaigne. 

I  have  met  with  copies  of  this  edition,  with  the 
name  :  Paris^  Michel  A'irWZe,  Rue  St.  Jacques,  aux 
Signes ;  and  others :  Paris,  pour  Claude  Rigaud, 
libraire,  demeurant  a  Lyon.  Other  copies  have 
the  names  of  the  booksellers,  Gueffier  and  Petit- 
pas.    See  further,  as  to  this  edition,  that  of  1625. 

1617. 

20.  The  same.  (Title  as  in  that  of  1611.)  Rouen, 
Manas&ez  de  Preaulx,  devant  le  portail  des  iibraires, 
1617.     8vo. 

Portrait  and  frontispiece  as  in  the  edition  of  161 1. 
The  epigraph  rires,  &c  The  short  preface  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Gournay. — Summaries  and  references 
to  authors  in  the  margin. — Ornamented  initial  let- 
ters.— 1130  pages. 

Some  copies  have  the  address :  Rouen,  chez  Jean 
Osmon,  dans  la  Cour  du  Palais. 

1619. 

21 .  The  same.  Rouen,  chez  la  Veuve  de  Thomas 
Dare,  devant  l'Esperance.  8vo. — Engraved  title- 
page. — Portrait. — 1130  pages. — Summaries,  &c.  in 
the  margin. — Edition  similar  to  those  of  1602, — 
8,— 11,— 16,-17. 

22.  The  same.  1619,  in  8 to.— Edition  differing 
from  the  preceding.  —  Analytical  Table.  —  1 1 30 
pages. — Life  of  Montaigne. — Summaries,  &c.  in  the 
margin.  The  copy  which  I  possess,  and  which  is 
the  only  one  I  have  met  with,  has  not  the  title- 
page,  so  I  do  not  know  where  the  book  was  printed, 
or  who  was  the  publisher.  At  the  end,  however,  it 
is  stated  that  the  printing  of  the  work  was  com- 
pleted '*  ce  dernier  jour  d'Aout  1619,  a  rimprimerie 
de  Jean  Durand ;"  and  as  the  chronological  list  of 
booksellers  and  printers  of  Paris  only  mentions  one 
Durand,  whose  Christian  name  was  Peter,  it  is 
probable  that  the  present  edition  was  not  published 
in  Paris. 

The  printed  catalogue  of  the  Royal  Library 
mentions,  under  this  date,  an  edition  of  the  Essays 
chez  J.  Doreau  a  Leyde,  but  the  description  corre- 
sponds with  an  edition  brought  out  by  Doreau,  not 
in  1619,  but  in  1609  ;  and  the  extreme  probability, 
therefore,  is  that  the  catalogue  is  here  in  error.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Royal  Library  now  possesses  no 
copy  of  the  present  date. 

[  1624. — M.  Vernier  mentions  an  edition  of  1624, 
at  London,  in  which,  he  says,  many  new  pieces  are 
collected.  The  same  author  also  mentions  editions 
of  Paris,  1625,  and  La  Haye,  1627.  These  editions 
do  not  exist,  and  M.  Vernier  has  confounded  them 
with  those  of  1724,  1725,  and  1727.    I  have  cor- 
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rected  this  mistake,  because  this  author  has  inserted 
the  latter  editions  in  their  proper  place,  which  at 
once  brings  them  into  double  play,  and  tends  to 
give  persons,  not  acquainted  with  the  details,  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  supposed  editions  of 
1624,  25,  and  27.) 

1625. 

23.  The  same.  Paris,  Robert  Bertauld,  1625.  4to. 
Some  copies  have  the  name  :   Veuve  Remy  Dal- 

lin,  au  mont  et  image  Saint- Uilaire ;  others,  Charles 
Hulpeau,  demeurant  au  bout  du  Pont  St.  Michel, 
a  l'imagc  Saint  Jean  ;  others :   Gilles  et  Robinot. 

This  edition  commences  with  the  same  publisher's 
advertisement  as  in  that  of  1617,  with  which  it 
corresponds  in  a  verj  great  degree,  though  there 
are  differences  in  several  features :  1.  The  long  pre- 
face of  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  has  been  here 
subjected  to  still  further  modifications,  retrench- 
ments, and  additions  ;  2.  The  references  to  authors, 
and  the  summaries  in  the  margin,  do  not  commence 
till  page  96 ;  3.  The  present  edition  contains  no 
indexes,  or  portrait,  nor  the  epitaph,  which  are  all 
to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  1617.  The  transla- 
tions are  here,  as  in  the  latter  edition,  collected  in 
the  order  in  which  the  passages  translated  occur 
in  the  Essays. 

Both  these  editions  are  very  incorrect,  and  the 
publishers  did  quite  right  to  terminate  their  notice 
to  the  reader  in  these  words :  "  Excuse  pour  ce 
coup  les  fautes  d'impression,  la  guerre  ecartant  et 
troublant  les  meilleurs  ouvricrs,  apporte  tou jours 
quelque  desordre  aux  arts,  notamment  a  ceux  des 
Muses."  The  edition  of  1625,  however,  is  still 
more  incorrect  even  than  that  of  1617  ;  and  neither 
of  them  has  any  interest  attachable  to  it,  except 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  re-appearance  of  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Gournay's  preface,  different  in  each 
of  these  editions,  and  different  from  what  it  was  in 
1595,  and  from  what  it  was  to  be  in  1635. 

1627. 

24.  The  same.  Rouen,  Robert  Valentin,  dans  la 
Cour  du  Palais,  1627, 8vo.  Some  copies  are  printed  : 
"  Chez  Jacques  Colloue\  dans  la  Cour  du  Palais ;" 
others  :  "  Chez  Guillaume  de  la  Ilaye,  dans  L'Estre 
Notre  Dame." 

Engraved  title-page. — The  epigraph  vires,  &c — 
The  short  preface  of  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay. — 
The  portrait  of  1611. 

Summaries  and  references  to  authors  in  the  mar- 
gins— Analytical  index. — 1130  pages. 

Edition  conformable  with  those  of  1602,-9,-1 1,- 
16,-17,-19,-36,-49. 

I  have  seen  several  copies  of  this  edition,  in 
which  the  2  in  the  date  has  been  turned  into  a  9  ; 
and  some  of  these  art  so  skilfully  managed  that 
it  was  very  difficult  to  recognize  the  1627  in  the 
forged  161)7. 

1635. 

25.  The  same.  —  Edition  nouvelle,  exactement  j 
corrigee  scion  le  vray  exemplaire ;  enrichie  a  la  . 
marge  des  nomc  des  autheurs  cites  et  de  la  version 
de  leurs  passages,  mise  a  la  fin  de  chaque  chapitre, 
avec  la  vie  de  l'autheur ;  plus  deux  tables,  Tune 
des  chapitre*  et  l'nutre  des  principales  matieres. 
Paris,  Jean  Camusat,  Rue  St.  Jacques,  a  la  Toison 
d'Or ;  m.d.cxxxv.     Folio. 

Some  copies  have  the  name  "Toussaint  du  Bray, 
Rue  St  Jacques,  aux  Espies  Mean,  et  Pierre  Ro- 


colet,  Imprimeur  Ordinaire  du  Roi,  au  Palais,  en 
la  Galerie  des  Prisonniers,  aux  armes  de  la  Ville." 

Other  copies  merely  have  on  the  title-page  : 
"  Paris,  m.d.cxxxv.     Avec  privilege  du  Roy." 

The  first  title  is  printed  in  red  and  black  letters ; 
after  this  comes  an  engraved  title-page,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  portrait  of  Montaigne  *,  at  the  top  you 
read  :  "  Lis  Essaih  dk  Michel,  Sxiunxur  de 
Montaiunk,  and  right  and  left,  on  two  floating 
streamers,  on  one  side :  Fires  acquirit  eundo,  and 
on  the  other  :  Unum  pro  cunctis ;  beneath  the 
portrait  are  the  scales,  and  the  Que  scats  je  f  which 
appear  here  for  the  first  time.  At  the  bottom  is 
the  name — "  Paris,  Camusat,  1635,"  in  the  copies 
published  by  this  bookseller ;  and  in  those  sent 
forth  by  others,  there  is  simply,  Paris,  Rue  St. 
Jacques  et  au  Palais.  The  copies  by  Camusat, 
also  have,  on  the  right  and  left,  armorial  bearings, 
apparently  purporting  to  be  those  of  Montaigne, 
but  they  are  incorrect ;  and  at  the  back  of  the  last 
page  there  is  the  King's  license,  printed  in  a  com- 
plete form,  while  the  copies  bearing  the  names  of 
the  other  booksellers  only  give  an  extract  from  this 
license,  and  have  not  got  the  arms.  After  the 
license  comes  the  transfer  which  Mademoiselle  de 
Gournay  made  of  it  to  Jean  Camusat.  This  edition 
was  superintended  by  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay 
herself,  who  dedicates  it  to  the  Cardinal  de  Riche- 
lieu, in  the  following  preface  :— 

"  A  MONSEIGNEUR  L'BMINKNTISSIMB  CARDINAL 

Due  de  Richelieu." 

Monseigneur, 

Ne  vous  pouvant  donner  les  Essais,  par  ce  qu'ils 
ne  sont  pas  a  moy,  et  connoissant  neantmoins,  que 
tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  d'illustre  en  uostre  siecle  passe 
par  vos  mains,  ou  vous  doit  homage,  j'ai  creu  que 
le  nom  de  votre  Eminence  devoit  orner  le  frontis- 
piece de  ce  livre.  II  est  vray,  Monseigneur,  qu'il 
vous  rend  icy,  par  mon  entremise,  un  horn  mage  fort 
irregulier  ;  car  ne  pouvant  vous  le  donner,  je  vous 
ose  donner  a  luy :  e'est  a  dire,  que  preste  de  tomber 
dans  le  sepulchre,  je  vous  consign e  cet  orphelin  qui 
m'etoit  commis,  afin  qu'il  vous  plaise  desormais  de 
luy  tenir  lieu  de  tuteur  et  de  protecteur.  J'espere 
que  le  seul  respect  de  vostre  authorite  luy  rendra 
cet  office:  et  que  com  me  les  mousches  ne  pouvoient 
entrer  dans  le  Temple  d'Hercule,  dont  vous  etes 
emulateur.  ainsi  les  mains  impure*,  qui  depuis 
longtemps  avoient  di flame*  ce  mesrae  livre,  par 
tant  de  malheureuses  editions,  n'oseront  plus  com- 
mettre  le  sacrilege  d'en  approcher,  quand  el  les 
le  verront  en  vostre  protection  par  celle-cy,  que 
vostre  liberality  m'a  aide'e  a  mettre  au  jour.  Com- 
bien  seray-je  here  in  Pautre  monde,  d 'avoir  este* 
assez  bardie  en  quittant  celluy-cy,  pour  nommcr 
un  tel  executeur  de  mon  testament  que  le  grand 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu  !  et  de  voir  de  la  haut  qu'on 
Be  souvienne  icy  bas,  que  j*ay  sceu  discerner,  a 
quelle  excellence  et  hautesse  d'ame,  je  devots  as- 
signer  la  protection  du  plus  excellent  et  plus  haut 
present  que  les  Muses  ayent  fait  aux  hommes, 
depuis  les  siecles  triomphans  des  Grecs  et  des 
Romains !  Vous,  Monseigneur,  autheur  de  tant 
d'ouvrages  immnrtels  de  diverse  sorte,  qu'il  semble 
que  vous  ayez  entrcpris  d'encherir  ct  d'emplifier 
l'empire  de  l'immortalite ;  ne  l'obligez  vous  pas  a 
vous  offrir  par  vos  veeux,  pour  une  espece  de  recom- 
pense, les  plus  nobles  des  biens  qu'elle  tient  d'ail- 
leurs,  com  me  ce  livre ;  ouy  mesmes  a  les  reputer 
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I   d*autant  plus  seurement  immortels,  qu'en  lea  vous 
;    offrant,  clle  croit  les  appuyer  aucunement  sur  ie 
destin  de  voetre  Eminence ;  de  la  quelle  je  demeu- 
reray,  tans  fin, 

Monseigneur, 
Tree  humble  et  trca  obeissant  servant, 

Gournav. 
A  Paris.  Ie  12  Juin,  1635. 


This  edition  contains : — the  Essays ;  the  dedica- 
tion ;  the  long  preface  by  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay; 
Montaigne's  preface,  dated  1st  March,  1580  ;  a 
summary  of  the  Life  of  Montaigne  ;  translations  of 
the  Latin  quotations,  placed  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter ;  analytical  index.  There  are  no  sum- 
maries in  the  margin,  but  only  references  to  the 
authors  quoted.  The  Dictionnaire  Historique,  by 
Feller  (Paris,  1818),  says  that,  at  the  end  of  this 
edition,  there  is  le  Proumenoir  de  M.  de  Montaigne 
(a  small  work  by  Mademoiselle  de  Go  urn  ay),  but 
this  statement  is  altogether  incorrect. 

The  apologetical  preface  here  printed,  is  the 
same  which  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  at  first 
inserted  in  the  edition  of  1595,  and  afterwards 
retracted  and  suppressed  in  that  of  1598.  She 
re-produced  it  in  1599,  in  the  third  edition  of  the 
Proumenoir  de  M.  de  Montaigne,  omitting,  however, 
two-thirds  of  the  original  quantity;  subsequently,  in 
If!  17,  she  again  printed  it,  before  the  Essays,  after 
having  made  several  modifications,  and,  more  espe- 
cially, a  number  of  additions,  which  nearly  doubled 
its  extent.  She  again  inserted  it,  with  still  larger 
additions,  in  the  edition  of  the  Essays  published  in 
1625 ;  and  finally,  having  once  more  augmented 
and  corrected  it,  she  prefixed  it  to  the  edition  now 
under  notice,  from  which  the  reprint  of  it  in  the 
present  volume  is  made.  The  style  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  preface  was  certainly  somewhat  dif- 
fuse and  turgid,  but  these  defects  are  corrected  in 
the  modification  of  it  which  now  appeared.  In  it 
the  authoress  dixcusses  closely  and  gravely  the 
principal  objections  which  had  been  advanced 
against  the  Essays,  and  replies  to  them,  for  the 
most  part,  in  a  very  triumphant  manner.  Dayle 
justly  remarks,  of  this  preface,  that  it  well  merits 
a  reading ;  and  Coste,  who,  in  consequence  of  con- 
founding it  with  that  of  the  edition  of  1595,  had 
excluded  it  from  his  first  edition  of  Montaigne, 
admitted  it  into  his  third  and  subsequent  editions. 

This  edition  of  the  Essays,  remarks  M.  Payen, 
has  been  placed  on  an  equality  with  that  of  1595  ; 
indeed  some  bibliographers  even  give  it  the  prefer- 
ence, and  amongst  the  latter  number  I  find  the 
learned  M.  Weiss.  Notwithstanding  the  weight 
which  I  am  ever  ready  to  concede  to  such  an  autho- 
rity, I  must,  however,  express  a  contrary  opinion  in 
this  instance ;  and  declare  my  conviction  that,  if 
the  edition  of  1635  is  superior  to  its  predecessor  in 
reference  to  the  additional  pieces  it  contains,  it  is 
inferior  to  it  in  point  of  authenticity  of  text.  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Gournay  herself  is  obliged  to  admit 
that  she  has  made  considerable  alterations,  and, 
however  scrupulous  she  may  have  considered  herself 
in  venturing  upon  them,  it  is  certain  that  they 
exist ;  and,  whatever  she  may  say  as  to  this  edition 
being  la  saeur  germaine  of  that  of  1595,  the  latter 
must  always  retain  the  pre-eminence  for  authenticity 
of  text,  rfnd  for  superiority  of  typographical  execu- 
tion. M.  Droz,  who  gives  the  preference  to  the 
edition  of  1635  over  that  of  1595,  founds  it  upon 
some  differences  which  exist  between  the  two  edi- 


tions, and  his  own  particular  taste  in  favour  of  the 
more  modern  version.  But  the  reply  is  obvious, 
that  the  changes  made  in  the  text  of  the  edition  of 
1635,  even  though  they  were  improvements,  which 
I  take  upon  myself  to  deny,  are  not  the  work  of 
Montaigne.  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  had  been 
in  possession  of  no  new  materials  since  1595,  the 
period  at  which  she  announced  that  she  had  been 
entrusted  to  superintend  the  publication  of  the 
Essays  of  Montaigne,  enrichis  dea  traits  de  8a 
derniere  main. 

The  PriviU'ge  du  Roy,  which  is  given  verbatim 
in  this  edition,  is  remarkable,  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  drawn  up  in  a  manner  differing  from  that 
in  which  these  documents  are  ordinarily  couched, 
and  that  it  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  Editor  as 
to  the  preceding  editions,  without  excepting  even 
those  of  1617  and  1625,  in  which  she  had  indirectly 
participated. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  this  Royal 
License,  dated  13th  September,  1633:  —  **  Louis, 
&c.  Notre  chere  et  bien-aimle,  la  damoiselle  de 
Gournay,  nous  a  fait  rcmontrer  que  le  feu  sieur  de 
Montaigne  lui  ayant,  de  son  vivant,  recommande* 
le  soin  de  son  livre  des  Essais,  et  depuis  son  dlccds, 
sea  plus  proches  lui  ayant  donne  toute  charge  de 
l'impression  d'iceux,  com  me  il  est  notoire,  et  plu- 
sieurs  fautes  enormes  s'ltant  coulees  en  la  plupart 
des  impressions,  en  sorte  que  tout  le  livre  s'en 
trouve  gate  et  plein  d'omissions  et  additions  apos- 
tces,  com  me  l'exposante  a  fait  voir  a  aucuns  de  nos 

ames  et  feaux  conseillers Elle  a  deeire  rend  re 

ce  devoir  au  public  et  a  la  mdmoire  dudit  defunt 
sieur  de  Montaigne,  d'empocher  que  ce  dlsordre 
n'arrive  plus  en  l'impression  dudit  livre,  qui  est 
d'importance  comme  6tant  un  ccuvre  tres  excellent 

et  qui  fait  honneur  a  la  France A  ces  causes, 

desirant  gratifier  ladite  exposante  et  favoriser  la 
bonne  intention  qu'elle  a  de  conserver  ledit  ceuvre 
des  Eksais  en  la  facon  qu'il  a  <5te  compose  par 
l'auteur,"  &c. 

Conformably  with  the  promise  made  in  this 
preface  by  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay,  '•  de  rupdter 
encore  la  recherche  des  fautes  de  cette  edition,  et 
d'en  mettre  apres  un  exemplaire  en  la  bibliotheque 
du  roi,  corrigJ  des  derniers  traits  de  sa  plume,  a  fin 
que  la  posterite  y  puisse  avoir  recours  au  besoin," 
she  presented  the  Royal  Library  with  a  copy,  in 
which  she  had  made  some  corrections,  not,  how. 
ever,  more  than  thirty  in  number,  beyond  those 
marked  in  the  errata,  and  in  the  title-page  of 
which  she  has  written  :  Don  de  Mademoiselle  de 
Gournay. 

Though  I  thus  accord  to  the  edition  of  1595  the 
preference  over  that  of  1635,  still  the  latter  edition 
is  one  of  the  best  we  have  of  the  Essays ;  the  print 
and  paper  are  tolerably  good,  though  inferior  to  the 
edition  of  1595;  while  it  possesses  over  the  latter 
what  some  persons  will  consider  the  material  ad- 
vantage of  containing  translations  of  the  quotations. 
The  copies  published  by  Camusat  are  the  best,  in- 
asmuch as  they  contain  the  whole  of  the  King's 
Licence,  of  which  the  other  copies  only  give  an 
extract. 

1636. 

26.  The  same.  Derniere  Edition,  enrichie 
d 'annotations  en  marge,  corrigee  suivant  les  pre- 
mieres impressions.  Paris,  Salomon  de  la  Fosse. 
mo.cxxxvi.     8vo. 

Some  copies  bear  the  name  of  Pierre  Lamy ; 
others  that  of  Gu'dlaume  Loystm,  au  Palais,  en  la 
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Galene  des  Prisonniers,  au  Nom  de  Jesus ;  others 
that  of  Michel  Blageart. 

Title  printed  in  red  and  black. — The  epigraph 
tires,  Sec. — The  preface  of  Montaigne,  and  the  short 
one  by  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay. — Summary  of 
the  Life  of  Montaigne. — Ornamented  initial  letters 
to  most  of  the  chapters. — 1130  pages,  without  the 
Index. 

Edition  corresponding  with  those  of  1608,-9,- 
11,  &c.     See  under  1649. 

1640. 

27.  The  same.  Edition  nouvelle,  corrigee  suivant 
les  premieres  impressions  de  l'Angelier,  et  aug- 
mented d' Annotations  en  marge  de  toutes  les 
matieres  les  plus  remarquable,  avec  la  Vie  de 
l'Auteur.  Paris,  Michel  Blageart,  rue  de  la  Ca- 
landre,  a  la  Fleur  de  Lys,  pres  le  Palais.  1640. 
Folio. 

Title-page  in  red  and  black,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  portrait  of  Montaigne. — No  epigraph. 
—  No  preface  by  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay. — 
Summary  of  the  life. — Analytical  Index. — Sum- 
maries in  the  margins. — References  to  authors. — 
No  translation  of  the  quotations. — A  good  edition, 
the  copies  of  which,  on  large  paper,  are  ?ery  fine. 

It  is  seen  that  the  title-page  indicates  that  the 
edition  is  printed  **  suirant  les  premieres  imprcs- 
pressions  de  l'Angelier,"  a  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  alterations  made  by  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay, 
in  the  edition  she  inscribed  to  Richelieu,  were  not 
generally  approved  of. 

I  find  among  my  notes,  says  M.  Payen,  a  refe- 
rence to  an  edition  in  folio  of  this  date,  Paris, 
Auyustin  Courb4,  a  la  Palme,  which  is  probably 
the  edition  under  notice,  with  a  different  title-page. 

1641. 

28.  The  same.  Edition  nouvelle*  enrichie  de- 
notations en  marge,  eorrigee  et  augmentee  d'un 
tiers,  outre  les  precedentes  impressions,  avec  une 
table  tres  ample  des  noms  et  des  matieres  re- 
marquables  et  signages ;  plus  la  vie  de  l'auteur, 
ex  trait  e  de  ses  propres  ecrits.  Rouen,  chez  Jean 
Bcrthelin,  dans  la  Cour  du  Palais.     1641.     8vo. 

Engraved  title-page,  having  in  the  upper  part 
a  portrait  of  Montaigne,  with  allegories,  signed 
F.  Honeruogh. — The  epigraph.— The  short  preface 
by  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay.  —  Summaries  and 
references  to  authors  in  the  margin. — Ornamental 
initial  letters  to  the  chapters. — 1130  pages — Edi- 
tion corresponding  with  those  of  1608,  11,  &c. 
(See  under  1649.) 

Some  copies  of  this  edition  have  the  name  a 
Rouen,  chez  Jacques  Besongue,  dans  la  Cour  du 
Palais.    No  date. 

1649. 

29.  The  same.  Dcmiere  edition,  enrichie  d*an- 
notations  en  marge,  avec  une  table  tres  ample  des 
matieres.  Paris,  Michel  Blageart,  au  bout  du 
Pont  Neuf,  au  coin  de  la  rue  Dauphine.  1649.  8vo. 

A  reprint  of  the  folio  edition  of  the  same  pub- 
lisher.— Title  printed  in  red  and  black,  the  epi- 
graph misprinted  utriusque  acqt/irit  kundo. — The 
preface  of  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  is  omitted. — 
1130  pages. — Vignettes,  with  fleurs  de  lis,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  life,  and  of  the  two  first 
chapters. — There  is  a  vignette  also,  but  of  a  diffe- 
rent design,  at  the  head  of  the  third  chapter. — 
Ornamented  initial  letters  to  the  chapters. 

30.  The  same.    Edition  nouvelie,  &c.  (same  title 


as  1641),  a  Anvcrs,  chez  Abraham  Maire.  No 
date.     8vo. 

Engraved  title-page,  and  portrait  as  in  the  edi- 
tions of  1608,  11,  &c. — Neither  Montaigne's  nor 
de  Gournay's  preface. — Summaries  and  author's 
names  in  the  margin. — This  edition  is  a  different 
one  from  those  of  1608, 1 1,  &c,  though  it  resembles 
them  in  many  particulars. 

31.  I  have  met  with  a  copy  of  an  edition  of 
Montaigne  similar  to  those  of  1608,  1 1,  &c.,  yet  a 
different  edition  from  those  ;  but  the  title-page  was 
missing,  so  that  I  could  not  ascertain  either  the 
name,  place,  or  date. — 1130  pages. — Ornamental 
initial  letters  to  the  chapters. — The  prefaces,  life, 
marginal  summaries,  analytical  index,  are  the  same 
as  in  the  previously  described  editions ;  but  that 
which  distinguishes  the  present  edition  from  its 
predecessors  is  a  vignette,  with  fleur-de-lys,  at  the 
head  of  Book  II.,  and  other  vignettes  before  the 
two  other  chapters,  the  Life,  the  prefaces,  &c. 

With  reference  to  the  editions  hitherto  described, 
M.  Payen  remarks:  "  Toutes  les  editions  qui  pre- 
cedent, exceptc  la  premiere,  sont  en  un  seul  volume; 
mais  parmi  el  les  il  en  est  plusieurs  qui  semblent 
etre  une  succession  de  reimpression  les  unes  des 
autres.  Le  format  en  est  petit  in-8vo. ;  le  carac- 
tere  est  a  peu  pres  le  meme  pour  toutes ;  la  pi u part 
ont  le  meme  portrait,  le  meme  titre  grave\  Je  meme 
n ombre  de  pages,  e'est-a-dire  onze  cent  trente 
pages ;  clles  se  suivent  l'une  Tautre  page  pour  page 
et  ligne  pour  ligne,  de  telle  sorte  que  le  plus  grand 
n  ombre  des  pages  et  des  lignes  com  men  cent  et 
finissent  par  le  meme  mot,  et  le  chiffre  des  pages 
suit  egalement ;  il  y  a  plus,  e'est  que  sou  vent  les 
memes  fautes  se  ren con t rent,  soit  qu'elles  aient  lieu 
dans  le  texte  ou  dans  la  pagination ;  quant  a  ccs 
dernieres,  lorsque  dans  une  ddition  ellcs  n'ont  pas 
etc  suivies  pour  une  page,  on  est  sur  de  les  retrouver 
plus  loin,  de  telle  sorte  qu'apres  quelques  feuillets 
les  deux  exemplaires  marchent  ensemble.  Ainsi, 
aux  editions  de  1611  et  de  1649,  on  saute  de  la 
paffe  605  a  608.  Les  editions  de  1619,  1627  et 
1636  ne  presentent  pas  cette  lacune,  mais  on  la 
retrouve  a  la  page  608,  ou  Ton  passe  brusquement 
a  celle  numc*rott?e  611,  et  ensuite  toutes  les  editions 
marchent  d'accord.  La  ressemblance  glnlrale  qui 
rcsulte  des  circonstances  que  je  viens  dVnumcrer 
est  telle,  qu'au  premier  coup  d'wii  on  sera  it  tente 
d'admettre  qu'il  n'y  a,  pour  toutes  ces  dates  diverses, 
que  deux  ou  trois  editions  dont  les  titres  seulement 
sont  different*,  et  il  est  sou  rent  difficile  de  trouver 
quelque  particularity  qui  puisse  les  dirTcYencier  les 
unes  des  autres.  J*ai  mis  tous  mes  soins  a  distin- 
guer  ccs  diverses  Editions,  et  je  puis  affirm er  que 
eel  les  que  j'ni  decrites  comme  etant  diflerente*,  le 
sont  bien  en  effet.  Les  Editions  qui  ont  entre  elies 
une  telle  ressemblance  sont  celles  de  1602  (les  deux 
de  LeydcY  1609,  1611,  1616,  1617  (Rouen),  1619 
(les  deux),  1627,  1636,  1641,  et  les  deux  qui  ter- 
minent  cette  serie,  savoir  celle  tfAnvers  et  celle 
dont  le  titre  manque  (numero  31). 

**  Dans  ces  Editions,  les  chapitres  entiers  sont 
sans  un  seul  aline'a,  exceptc*  ceux  rend  us  obliga- 
te ires  par  les  citations.  Le  chapitre  2  du  livre  II., 
qui  dans  la  plupart  des  Editions  autres  que  cellcs-ci, 
et  dans  toutes  celles  qui  suivent,  est  intitule*  Contre 
la  faineant ise,  est  ici  intitule*  Contre  la  Jantasie. 
Ces  Editions,  dont  plusieurs  sont  asscz  bien  exe- 
cute es,  ne  sont  pas  tres  communes ;  elles  sont  g<5- 
nernlement  peu  correctes,  et  cependant  elles  sont 
prtcieuses  pour  lea  iecteurs  assidus  des  Easau; 
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air  le  format  in-8*.  du  temps  n'ctant  pas  plus 
errand  que  no*  in- 1*2  d'nujourd'hui,  il  n'e»t  aucune 
des  editions  de  Montaigne  qui  otfre  les  Essais  sous 
un  volume  aussi  portalif  que  celles-la. 

„  La  meilleure  de  ces  editions  est.  sans  con  t  red  it, 
celle  de  lfi!9,  chez  Jean  I) u rand  (uumero  2*2); 
elle  est  plus  corrccte  que  les  autre*,  et  assez  hien 
imprimee.  Celle  de  lti'27  vient  ensuite;  puis  vient 
celle  de  1 6 1 1  :  les  plus  raal  exccutccs  de  ces  editions 
sont  celles  de  lfiir2  (la  deuxicme,  nuracro  12), 
1«36,  et  surtout  If!  16. 

*'  Je  rappelle  ici  une  remarque  que  j'ai  faite  ante- 
rieurement  a  l'occaaion  de  l'edition  dc  1593  ;  e'est 
que,  dans  un  grand  nombre  d'exemplaires  de  ces 
editions,  le  chapitre  des  vers  de  Virgile  est  com- 
plete men  t  enlevc.  Cette  mutilation  se  voit  surtout 
sur  les  exemplaires  qui  ont  appartenu  a  des  cou- 
vents.  Les  personnes  scrupuleuses  auxquellcs  elle 
est  due  auront  sans  doute  pense,  contrairement  a 
J  'avis  de  Montaigne,  que  son  portrait  n'aurait  pas 
■ouffVfTt  de  n't'tre  pas  aussi  complet  qu'il  a  voulu 
qu'ilfut;  elles  auront  oublie  que  Pauteurdes  Essais 
Jeur  avait  dit,  dans  la  preface,  *  que  s'il  eut  etc 
parmi  ces  nations  qu'on  dit  vivre  encore  sous  la 
douce  libertc  des  premieres  lois  de  la  nature,  il  s'y 
fut  tres  rol  on  tiers  peint  tout  enticr  et  tout  nu.*  II 
faut  con ren ir  que  si,  par  reverence,  pour  son  lec- 
teur,  Montaigne  ne  s'est  pas  peint  tout  nu  dans  ce 
chapitre,  on  peut  dire  au  moins  qu'il  s'y  est  peint 
en  fort  simple  deshabille.** 

1  G.52. 

3'2.  The  game.  Kourtllr  edit  ion,  e\actement 
purgee  des  defauts  des  prcci'dentes,  scion  le  vrai 
original,  et  en  rich  ie  et  augmentce  aux  marges  du 
nom  des  autheurs  qui  y  sont  citez  et  de  la  version 
de  leurs  passages,  Grecs  et  Latins  ;  avec  des  obser- 
vations tres  importantes  et  nccessaires  pour  le  sou- 
lauzement  du  lecteur,  ensemble  In  vie  de  1'autheur 
et  deux  tables,  1*  une  des  chap  it  res  et  Taut  re  des 
principal es  matieres  de  beaucnup  phis  am  pies  et  plus 
utiles  que  celles  des  dernieres  edition,  avec  augmen- 
tation de  la  version  francoise  de  passages  italien*. 
Paris,  Augustin  Court* ',  au  Palais,  en  la  galerie 
de*  Merciers,  a  la  Palme,  lb'52.     Folio. 

The  first  title-page  is  printed  in  red  nnd  black 
characters,  with  a  vignette  lepresentiim  a  palm- 
tree,  and  the  motto  (in  allusion  to  the  bookseller'* 
name)  Resuryo  currata.  The  second  title  is  nu 
en grated  one,  with  a  portrait,  the  same  as  that  in 
the  edition  of  1635.  Instead  of  the  name  of  Ca- 
muaat,  however,  we  have  here  the  following :  Rue 
Si*  Jacques  et  au  Palais.  1  G.V2.  There  is  a  vignette, 
with  fleurs-de-lys,  at  the  head  of  all  the  throe 
bnoka,  and  of  the  preface  by  de  Goumay.  Some 
copies  bear  the  name  of  Pitrrv  Romlvt ;  others  of 
f'eure  Sebastien  7/wre,  et  St-bastirn  Ifure,  rue 
St.  Jacques*  au  Cceur-Bon.  In  these  copies  the 
emblem  of  the  palm-tree  is  replaced  by  that  of  the 
tree  of  the  Stephens',  with  the  noli  at  turn  xaperc. 

This  edition  contains,  besides  the  Essays,  the  lone 
preface  and  dedication  of  de  Goumay, — the  pre- 
face of  Montaigne, — a  summary  of  his  lift*, — refe- 
rences to  authors  in  the  margin,  and  translations  of 
the  passages  quoted,  the  whole  preceded  by  a  notice 
by  the  printer,  Henry  Stephen,  in  which  he  details 
the  improvements  he  has  made  in  this  edition, 
store  especially  in  placing  the  translations  opposite 
the  text ;  the  first  time  of  this  arrangement  being 
iatrodaced. 

The  licence  granted  to   Henry  Stephen  boars 


date  3rd  of  May ;  and  it  is  followed  by  a  note* 
.  statin?  that  the  printer  has  made  an  agreement,  for 
.  this  edition  only,  with  the  booksellers  Courlw'  nnd 

Le  Petit.    It  is  therefore  probable  that  some  copies 

bear  the  name  of  the  latter  bookseller. 

i  1607. 

i      33.    The  same. — Edition   nourelle   (rest   of  title 

same  as  the  edition  of  16.V2).    Paris,  Jean  Baptiste 

Lnyson,  Rue  St.- Jacques,  pres  la  Puete,  a  la  Croix 

i  Rouge.     Folio,  840    patres.     Some  copies  have  the 

'  names:  Jaroius  Lanylois  ft  Emmanuel  Lanulois ; 

others :   Pierre  Latny.  au   Grand   Cesar ;  others  : 

Pierre  Rocolft%  imprimeur- ordinaire  du  Roi  et  de 

la   Mfiison-de-Ville,  au   Palais,  en    la  galerie   des 

I  Prisonnier* :  others:  la    f'eure  Marin  Du  puts,  rue 

I  St.- Jacques,  a  la  Couronne  d'Or ;  others :  Sebas- 

!  t:en    liure   et   Frederic.   Leonard ;    others :    Edme 

i  I'ouhrot*  rue  St.- Jacques,  au  Bon  Pasteur  et  a  la 

'  Bible  d'Or.     The  first  title  is  printed  in  red  and 

5  black,  with  the  emblem  and  motto  of  the  Stephens  ; 

i  the  second  title   is   engraved,  with  the  portrait  of 

1  Ifi35  and  lf».V2.     At   the  bottom    there  is   merely 

.  Rue   S t.- Jacques ;  and  Au  Palais.     There  is  the 

!  licence  of  \ijo\    prefixed,  with   a   note  of  Henry 

Stephen,  stating  that  he  has  transferred  bis  rights. 

for  this  edition,  to  Le  Petit  and  Hue,  so  that  it  is 

probable  there  are  mine  copies  bearing  the  nnme 

of  the  former  bookseller.     This  edition  is  a  reprint 

of  the  preceding,  nnd  would  at  first  tight  appear  to 

be  the  same  ;  but,  besides  several  other  differences, 

the  present  volume  has  this  distinct  statement  : — 

Acheve  d'imprimer  pour  la  deuxicme  fois,  lw  Oc- 

tobre  1G57. 

lfi.W. 
31.  The  same.  —  Nouvelle  edition,  enricbie  et 
augmentce  aux  marges  du  nom  des  autheurs  qui 
y  sont  citez,  avec  la  version  des  passages  grecs, 
latins  et  italiens.  Paris,  Christophe  Joumel.  rue 
Vielle  Houclcrie,  au  bout  du  Pont- St. -Michel,  a 
P image  St.- Jean  ;   lfi.">9.     12mo.  3  vols. 

Each  volume  has  an  enuraved  title-page,  with 
the  engraver's  name,  N.  de  Larmes«in  ;  portrait  of 
Montaigne,  and  beneath  it  the  Scales  and  the 
Que  scuis-jc  f  Montaigne's  preface.  Dedication  to 
Richelieu.  De  Gournay's  long  preface.  Life  of 
Montaigne.  In  the  margins,  summaries,  references 
to  authors,  and  translations  of  the  passages  quoted. 
Each  volume  comprises  one  book  of  the  Essays, 
and  has  a  table  of  chapters  and  a  table  of  contents. 
The  Sonnets  of  L'i  Boi'-tie  are  not  printed  in  this 
edition.  This  edition  is  the  first,  since  that  of  l.r»t»o, 
which  forms  more  than  one  volume;  the  appear- 
ance of  its  typography  is  neat  enough,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  irreproachable  as  to  correctness  of  text. 

Montaigne's  preface  here  is  headed  :  **  Arcrtisse- 
ment  de  fautheur,  insere  en  toutes  les  preced*  nUs 
editions*1  which  is  a  mistake,  for  this  preface  does 
not  appear,  either  in  the  edition  of  loitf  or  in  that 
of  Antwerp. 

3o.  The.  same.  —  "SouvAle  edition,  evactement 
purgee  des  defauts  des  precedentes.  et  augmentce 
aux  marges  du  nom  des  autheurs  qui  y  sont  cites 
et  de  la  version  de  leurs  passages,  avec  des  obser- 
vations tres  importantes  et  necessaires  pour  le 
soulagement  du  lecteur;  ensemble  la  vie  de  Pau- 
theur  et  deux  tables,  Pune  des  chapitres.  et  Pautre 
des  principales  matieres,  de  beaucoup  plus  ample 
et  plus  utile  que  celle  des  dernieres  editions. — 
BruxelUs%  Francois  Foppens,  libraire  et  imprimeur, 
m.d.clix.;  or  Amsterdam,  Antoinc  Michiels,  libraire. 
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The  title-page  is  printed  in  red  and  black,  and  is 
preceded  in  the  first  rolume  by  an  engraved  fron- 
tispiece, signed  P.  Chouwet,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  Montaigne's  portrait,  with  the  scales  and  the 
Que  scats -je.  Above  it  is :  Les  Ess  a  is  de  Michel, 
Seigneur  de  Montaigne  ;  and  beneath,  •*  mis 
(sic.)  en  3  vol." 

Besides  the  contents  detailed  in  the  title-page, 
this  edition  comprises  the  dedication  to  Richelieu, 
De  Gournay's  long  preface,  and  a  summary  of  the 
Life  of  Montaigne.  At  the  end  of  the  preliminary 
matter  are  two  quotations  from  the  writings  of 
Justus  Lipsius.  in  praise  of  Montaigne. 

The  heading  to  the  preface  by  Montaigne  has 
the  same  mistake  which  is  pointed  out  in  the  pre- 
ceding article.  In  vol.  3,  there  is  a  general  analy- 
tical table,  much  more  convenient  than  the  three 
separate  indexes  in  the  preceding  edition. 

This  edition  is  greatly  esteemed  and  sought  after, 
on  account  of  its  typographical  beauty. 

Some  copies  of  this  edition  were  printed  upon 
different  paper  from  the  general  impression,  firunet 
says,  upon  this  point :  **  On  n'en  recherche  plus 
guere  maintenant  que  les  exemplaires  tres  grands 
de  marges;  e'est-a-dire,"  adds  M.Payen,  **  ceux  qui 
ont  de  5  pouces  8  lignes  a  5  pouces  1 1  lignes.  Un 
exemplaire  de  5  pouces  9  lignes  a  ete  vendu  90  fr. 
(A.Martin);  5  pouces  8  lignes,  131  fr.  (Firm in 
Didot)  ;  5  pouces  10  lignes,  150  fr.  (Renouard) ; 
5  pouces  11  lignes,  284  fr.  Mar.  (Bl.  Dent.  Berard) 
(magnifique  exemplaire  de  la  plus  belle  conserva- 
tion, et  avec  temoins)." 

There  has  been  a  considerable  discussion  as  to 
the  printer  of  this  edition,  some  of  the  particulars 
of  which,  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  bibliogra- 
phers, are  here  suhjoined.  M.  Payen  writes : — 
**  Cette  edition  a  ete  gen  era  lenient  attribute  aux 
Elztvirs.  M.  Berard  partage  cette  opinion,  qui  a 
ete  combattue  par  MM.  Charles  Nodier  et  Brunet, 
ct  par  Bastien  ;  M.  Berard  soutient  qu'elle  a  ele 
executee  dans  l'imprimerie  de  Jean  et  de  Daniel 
Elztvir;  il  se  fonde  sur  un  passage  d'une  lettre  que 
Desmarest  addressait  a  Chapelain,  et  dans  lequel  il 
le  felicite  de  s'etre  charge*  de  recueillir  les  eUoges  et 
les  temoignages  (elogia  et  testimonia)  des  auteurs 
qui  out  parll  de  Montaigne  pour  en  enrichir  V edi- 
tion que  Its  Elztvirs  pre  parent.  M.  Berard  ajoute 
d'ailleurs  que  les  *  caracteres  sont  ceux  que  les 
Elz<5virs  employaient  ordinairement  pour  1'impres- 
sion  de  lours  livres,  et  que  Ton  y  trouve  les  vignettes 
qu'ils  avaient  seuls  l'habitude  d'employer.'  M. 
Charles  Nodier  a  repondu  a  la  premiere  assertion 
de  M.  Berard  :  que  l'absence  des  elogia  et  testi- 
monia dans  1'edition  en  question  prouve  qu'elle 
n'est  pas  cello  que  les  Elzevirs  avaient  projetee; 
qu'il  est  probable  que  ccs  imprimeurs  avaient  pre- 
pare une  Edition  de  Montaigne,  mais  qu'ils  ne  Pont 
pas  publice;  que  le  format  grand  in- 12  du  Mon- 
taigne fournit  meme  une  presomption  nouvelle, 
puisqu'ils  avaient  adopte  presque  exclusivement  le 
format  petit  in- 12,  qui  est  celui  du  Charron,  avec 
lequel  leur  Montaigne  aura  it  du  necessairement 
faire  collection.  Enfin  M.  Charles  Nodier  est  d'avis 
que  cette  Edition  tout  imprim£e  qu'elle  soit  avec 
des  caracteres  et  des  fleurons  elz<5  virions  n'est  pas 
digne  des  Elzevirs,  et  a  cet  egard  M.  Brunet  entre 
dans  quelques  details  dont  je  donnerui  seulement  le 
substance.  Ce  bibliographe  ctablit  qu'aucune  des 
Editions  qui  portent  le  nom  d'un  des  Elzevirs  ne 
presente  idcntiqiiement  les  caracteres  du  Montaigne, 
tan d is  que  ces  memes  caracteres  se  rencontrent  deia 


dans  l'Alaric  de  Scudc"ry,  bien  certainement  im- 
prime  a  BruxeUes  par  Fr.  Foppens  en  1656  ;  or, 
ce  Foppens,  libraire  et  imprimeur,  est  le  meme 
dont  le  nom  se  lit  sur  les  titres  d'une  partic  des 
exemplaires  du  Montaigne  de  1659,  et  on  remarque 
que  les  caracteres  de  ces  trois  volumes  sont  un  peu 
I  uses,  et  par  consequent  moins  beaux  que  dans 
1  l'Alaric,  publie  trois  ans  auparavant.  M.  Brunet 
rappelle  ensuite  que  le  Montaigne  de  Foppens  est 
an  nonce  comme  ctant  de  BruxeUes  dans  deux 
catalogues  de  Blueu,  imprimes  a  Amsterdam  en 
1659  et  1662.  Or,  comme  le  rldacteur  de  ces 
|  deux  catalogues  a  eu  soin  dV  marquer  avec  une 
certaine  exactitude  le  nom  des  villes  ou  ont  e*te" 
imprimis  les  livres  qu'il  an  nonce,  meme  lorsque  ces 
noma  ne  se  lisent  pas  sur  le  titre,  il  faut  bien  croire 
que  lui.  qui  ecrivait  a  Amsterdam  Tan  nee  meme 
que  parut  le  Montaigne,  devait  savoir  a  quoi  sen 
tenir  sur  le  lieu  de  Pimpression.  "  Je  n'ai  pas 
la  pretention,"  adds  M.  Payen,  "  d'appuyer  de 
mon  autorite'  l'opinion  de  MM.  Charles  Nodier 
et  Brunet ;  mais  je  suis  convaincu  que  Pedition 
du  Montaigne  de  Ilollande  n'a  pas  6t6  imprimc" 
par  les  Elzevirs." 

In  his  Nouwlles  Recherches  Bibliographiques, 
M.  Brunet  thus  reverts  to  the  question  : — 44  Nous 
nvons  dit  (iv.  558),  qu'il  ne  para  it  pas  que  cette 
edition  a  c*te  imprimee  par  les  Elzevirs;  mais 
comme  a  ce  sujet  M.  Bc*rard  nous  ieproche  de  n'a  voir 
pas  donn£  de  raisons  a  Pappui  de  cette  assertion, 
qui  ne  suffit  pas,  ajoute-il,  pour  detruire  une  opinion 
accreditee  depuis  longtemps,  nous  croyons  neces- 
saire  d'entrcr  ici  dans  quelques  details.  D'abord, 
disons  nous,  aucune  edition  portant  le  nom  d'un 
des  Elzevirs  ne  nous  presente  identiquement  les 
caracteres  du  Montaigne,  tandis  que  ces  memes  ca- 
racteres se  rencontrent deja  dans  \  Alaric  de  Scudery, 
bien  certainement  imp.  a  BruxeUes,  par  Fr.  Fop- 
pens, en  1656.  Or,  ce  Fr.  Foppens,  libraire  et  im- 
primeur, est  lememe  dont  le  nom  se  lit  sur  les  titres 
d'une  partie  des  exemplaires  de  Montaigne  de  1659  ; 
et  remarquons  que  les  caracteres  de  ses  3  vol.  sont 
deja  un  peu  uses,  et  par  consequent,  un  peu  moins 
beaux  que  dans  l'Alaric  publie'  trois  ans  avant; 
e'est  done  Foppens  et  non  Elze'vir  qui  a  imprimd 
le  livre  que  nous  occupe.  En  suite,  nous  ajoute- 
rons,  un  fait  qui  con  firm  era,  enticrement  notre 
opinion  a  cet  egard ;  e'est  que  le  Montaigne  de 
Foppens  est  an  nonce'  comme  de  BruxeUes%  dans 
deux  catalogues  de  Blaeu,  imp.  a  Amsterdam  en 
1659  et  en  1662.  Or,  comme  le  redacteur  de  ces 
deux  catalogues  a  eu  soin  d'y  marquer,  avec  une 
certaine  exactitude,  les  noms  des  villes  ou  ont  £te* 
impr.  les  livres  qu'il  an  nonce,  et  meme  lorsque  ces 
noms  ne  ce  lisent  pns  sur  les  titres,  il  faut  croire 
que  lui,  qui  ecrivait  a  Amsterdam,  et  Pannle  meme 
que  parut  le  Montaigne,  devait  bien  savoir  a  quo 
s'en  tenir  sur  le  point  ici  en  question,  et  que  s'il  a 
ecrit  Bruxelles,  e'est  a  coup  sur  il  ne  fall  ait  pas 
ecrire  Amsterdam.  Quant  a  la  lettre  de  Rolland 
Desmaretz  a  Chapelain,  que  M.  Berard  cite  comme 
un  temoignage  precieux  en  faveur  de  son  opi- 
nion, elle  n'a  aucune  rapport  a.  l'edition  de  1659, 
ainsi  que  l'a  bien  demoutre'  M.  Nodier  dans  ses 
melanges." 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  question  more  at 
length  may  consult  the  **  Essui  Bibliographique 
sur  les  editions  des  Elze*virs,  par  M.  Berard,"  and 
the  >4  Melanges  tires  d'une  petite  Bibliotheque,  par 
M.  Ch.  Nodier." 
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1669. 

36.  The  tame.  Edition  nouvelle,  &c.  (same  as 
in  title-page  of  the  edition  of  Paris,  1659.)  Paris, 
Laurent  Rondct,  Christophe  Journel,  et  Hubert 
Ckrcillon.     m.d.c.lxix.     3  vols.  12 mo. 

A  reprint  of  the  edition  of  Journel,  containing 
the  same  pieces. 

37.  The  same.  Nouvelle  edition,  5rc.  (as  in  the 
edition  of  Foppens.)  Lyon,  Andre  Olyer,  Rue 
Tupin,  a  la  Providence.     1609.     3  vols.  l'Jmo. 

Some  copies  have :  Lyon,  Ant.  Bcs«on,  Rue  Tu- 
pin, proche  L'Empereur.  In  the  first  volume  is  an 
engraved  frontispiece, signed  N.  Auroux, copied  from 
that  in  the  editions  of  Foppens.  The  second  title, 
which  is  printed  in  black  and  red  in  the  first  volume, 
and  in  black  only  in  the  tiro  others,  has,  in  O Iyer's 
copies,  a  vignette,  representing  a  woman  holding 
up  towards  the  sun  a  sphere,  surmounted  by  a 
cross;  Season's  copies  have  neither  vignette  nor 
date.  This  edition,  in  all  other  respects,  is  con- 
formable to  that  of  Holland,  1059.  There  is  a 
third  title-page,  engraved,  containing  a  portrait  of 
Montaigne,  with  Lee  Essais  dc  Montaigne,  at  top  ; 
the  epigraph  and  the  scales ;  and  in  a  shield,  "  Mis 
{sic)  en  3  vols." 

1724. 

38.  The  same.  Nouvelle  edition,  faites  sur  les 
plus  anciennes  et  les  plus  correctes,  augmenteos  de 
quelques  lettres  de  l'authcur,  et  ou  les  passages 
greca,  latins,  et  italiens  sont  trad  u  its  plus  fid  ele- 
ment et  cites  plus  exactement  que  dans  nucune  des 
editions  precedentes,  avec  de  courtes  remarques  et 
de  nouveaux  indices  plus  am  pics  et  plus  utiles  que 
ceux  qui  avaient  paru  jusqu'ici ;  par  Pierre  Caste, 
Ismdres,  de  Timprimerie  de  J.  Tonson  et  J.  Watts. 
1724.     4to.     3  vols. 

Editor's  preface.  —  Marginal  summaries.  —  A 
variety  of  notes  by  the  editor,  historical,  critical, 
and  explanatory  of  obscure  passages  and  obsolete 
phrases.  At  the  end  of  the  third  volume  are 
printed  seven  letters  written  by  Montaigne,  viz. 
the  five  which  appeared  in  the  volume  of  transla- 
tions of  La  Boetie;  a  sixth  addressed  to  Made- 
moiselle Paulmier ;  and  a  seventh  taken  from 
Montaiigne's  translation  of  Scbond.  —  Analytical 
table  of  contents. — At  the  beginning  of  the  work 
there  is  a  portrait  of  Montaigne,  engraved  after 
Geneet,  by  Chereau,  beneath  which  are  the  scales, 
the  Que  tcais-je?,  and  the  arms  of  Montaigne, 
taken  from  the  edition  of  1635,  and  consequently 
altogether  inexact. 

This  edition,  printed  from  that  of  I/Angelier, 
1595,  it  one  of  the  best  and  finest  that  we  possess 
of  Montaigne.  To  it  should  be  added  a  supple- 
ment, which  was  published  in  London,  in  1740, 
an-ler  the  title  of :  Sitpi.kmkst  atx  Essv»s  dr 
Mich  si.,  Sbkjnkur  pr  MoNT.iniSK.  ljindre", 
G.  Darrea  and  J.  Brindley,  1740,  4to.  Some  later 
copies)  of  this  work  are  entitled,  Mkmoirks  fot:k 
S:ev?r  Aix  Essais  dk  Mi  iiki,,  Skk-nktr  de 
Mo*TAiGNB,deuxieme  edition  ;  Lnndres, G.  Darres, 
C.  Du  Boac,  et  J.  Brindley.     1741. 

Thin  supplement,  which  consists  of  9G  pages, 
comprises  the  various  additions  made  bv  Co*te  to 
Ike  edition  which  he  published  in  1739.  These 
are:  lat,  Notice  from  the  publishers,  taken  prin- 
fTpally  from  the  preface  of  Coste  to  his  edition  of 
1739;  2nd,  the  Life  of  Montaigne,  by  the  Presi- 
dent Bouhier ;  3rd.  the  parallel  between  Epietctus 
md   Montaigne,    by  Pascal;    4th,   the   Seritude 


Volontaire,  by  La  Boetie ;  5th,  Expilly'i  sonnet 
on  Montaigne ;  and  a  note  upon  Arius  and  hit 
Pope  Leo,  by  Barbeyrac. 

It  is  this  supplement  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
President  Bouhier,  and  not  the  edition  of  1 723,  aa 
M.  Bcuchot  incorrectly  states,  in  his  life  of  Bou- 
hier, in  the  Bioyraphie  Universelle. 

The  following  passage  from  M.  Coste'i  preface 
may  he  thought  worthy  n  place  here : 

"  All  men  of  good  sense  have  long  been  agreed 
as  to  the  merit  of  Montaigne's  Essays.  For  my 
own  part,  I  do  not  pretend  to  make  a  formal  ha- 
rangue in  their  praise,  nor  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  criticisms  that  have  been  passed  upon  them  : 
for  as  to  their  merit,  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  has 
been  already  said  of  it  by  others ;  and  am  persuaded 
thnt  such  as  shall  read  the  work  with  any  applica- 
tion, will  be  easily  convinced  of  the  weakness  o* 
most  of  those  criticisms.  But  there  is  one  thing 
upon  which  I  cannot  help  making  some  reflections, 
and  that  is  the  noble  candour  Montaigne  has  de- 
monstrated throughout  the  whole  book,  and  from 
which  he  has  not  once  departed.  Montaigne  has 
l>een  very  much  censured  for  having  made  himself 
so  much  the  subject  of  his  book  :  but  this  objection 
has  been  refuted  a  thousand  times,  and  I  have 
heard  it  very  often  repeated  in  company,  where  I 
could  easily  perceive  that  they  who  made  it  were 
not  very  well  acquainted  with  Montaigne's  manner 
of  painting  himself,  in  this  book.  He  has  done  it 
with  so  much  sincerity,  that  there  is  all  the  reason 
in  the  world  to  believe  that  he  engaged  in  so  diffi- 
cult an  undertaking,  not  so  much  out  of  vanity,  as 
to  communicate  instruction.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  the  picture  he  has  here  drawn  of  himself  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  faithful  mirror,  wherein  all  men 
may  discover  some  of  their  own  features,  if  they 
will  but  take  the  trouble  to  view  themselves  in  it 
attentively,  and  with  an  honest  design  to  see  what 
they  are  in  reality.  And  to  good  purpose  will  it 
be ;  for  in  this  world  a  man  must  be  very  careful 
to  inspect  himself,  or  by  living  at  random  be  inces- 
santly exposed  to  the  derision  of  other  men,  and 
be  a  prey  to  his  own  foibles,  always  in  uneasiness 
and  confusion,  and  always  repining  at  evils,  ot 
which  he  will  neither  know  the  cause  nor  the 
proper  remedy.  *  If,'  as  Montaigne  says,  very 
well  upon  this  occasion,  4the  world  complains  that 
I  speak  too  much  of  myself,  I  complain  that  they 
do  not  so  much  as  think  of  themselves.'  Would 
men  but  try  to  imitate  Montaigne's  freedom,  and 
paint  themselves  in  their  genuine  colours,  they 
will  soon  perceive  the  undertaking  not  to  be  so 
blameable  as  it  is  difficult  to  execute. 

"  The  generality  of  mankind  are  so  blinded  by 
a  false  complaisance  to  themselves,  and  by  an  un- 
justifiable kind  of  shame,  that,  far  from  being  able 
to  unmask  themselves  to  the  public  with  that 
amiable  sincerity  which  appears  in  Montaigne,  they 
have  not  even  the  courage  to  pry  into  the  secret 
recesses  of  their  own  hearts,  in  order  to  make  a 
private  discovery  to  themselves  of  their  own  foibles, 
levities,  and  the  true  motives  of  their  actions. 
That  undoubtedly  is  the  reason  why,  of  so  many 
writers  who  have  appeared  in  print  since  Montaigne, 
and  of  whom  most  have  been  but  faint  imitators 
(a  tribe  which  has  ever  been  the  most  numerous 
in  the  republic  of  letters),  there  has  not  appeared 
one  who  attempted  to  walk  in  his  steps. 

*k  This  is  so  remarkable,  thnt  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, Marquis  of  Norm  an  by,  o:c,  famous  for  a 
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nice  discernment,  and  a  judgment  which  was  never 
suspected  of  being  clouded  by  an  idle  complaisance, 
or  ill  grounded  prejudice,  took  occasion  hence  to 
pass  a  noble  compliment  upon  Montaigne.  For, 
after  having  mentioned  Cicero  and  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon  as  two  excellent  geniuses,  whose  conduct 
was  so  inconsistent  with  the  wise  maxims  which 
adorned  their  writings,  he  says  that  those  two  cele- 
brated authors  would  have  done  much  more  service 
to  the  public  if  they  had  given  it  a  candid  and  par- 
ticular account  of  the  true  causes  of  that  contra- 
diction. *  But,'  he  adds,  *  we  must  never  expect 
so  much  sincerity  in  any  writer,  except  the  incom- 
parable Montaigne,  who  is  like  to  stand  alone  to 
all  posterity.  I  know  very  well,'  continues  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  *  that  Montaigne  is  charged 
with  vanity,  but,  in  my  opinion,  without  reason. 
And  supposing  it  true  that  he  has  not  been  alto- 
gether exempt  from  it,  never  did  any  person  take 
so  right  a  method  to  disguise  it;  for  as  all  his 
vanity  was  to  publish  his  foibles  and  imperfections 
as  freely  as  his  good  qualities,  it  was  a  vanity  of 
a  very  particular  species,  and  perhaps  would  deserve 
another  name.' 

"  Montaigne  speaks  of  his  book  with  the  same 
frankness  as  he  does  of  himself.  Besides  the  quota- 
tions with  which  he  has  enriched  it,  he  confesses 
ingenuously  that  he  has  concealed  the  names  of 
many  celebrated  authors,  whose  reasons  and  com- 
parisons he  has  transplanted  into  his  work,  pur- 
posely to  awe  those  rash  censurers,  who  no  sooner 
ee  a  new  book  come  out,  but  they  set  about  criti- 
cising it  ;  moreover,  so  far  was  he  from  a  thought 
of  appropriating  the  sentiments  of  another  writer  j 
to  himself,  that  he  says,  *  He  should  love  any  one  I 
that  could,  by  a  clear  judgment,  strip  him  of  his 
borrowed  feathers.' 

«*  . But,  from  the  very  quotations  with  which 

Montaigne  has  enriched  his  book,  some  hare  taken 
occasion  to  impeach  his  sincerity,  which,  to  dis- 
possess him  of,  would  be  entirely  to  deface  his 
character.  *  How  comes  it,*  say  they,  •  that  Mon- 
taigne, who  has  filled  his  book  with  such  a  number 
of  quotations,  complains  so  often  and  so  bitterly  of 
the  weakness  of  his  memory  ?  From  what  source 
has  he  drawn  so  many  scraps  of  history,  and  all 
those  beautiful  passages  of  which  he  has  made  such 
lingular  applications?  Was  it  not  his  memory 
that  furnished  him  with  the  names  of  so  many 
philosophers,  their  instructive  maxims  which  he 
quotes  at  every  turn,  those  long  details  which  he 
gives  of  their  sentiments,  on  the  nicest  questions  of 
natural  and  moral  philosophy,  on  the  nature  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  of  the  essence  and  immortality 
of  the  soul  ?' 

"  In  answer  to  this  objection,  without  entering 
into  particulars,  which  would  carry  us  too  far,  it 
may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that,  for  want 
of  memory,  Montaigne  has  sometimes  fallen  into 
very  gross  errors,  as  where  he  mistook  Crates,  for 
Socrates ;  one  Dionysius,  for  Diogenes  the  Cynic  ; 
Heraclides  Pontic  us,  for  Pythagoras;  and  where 
he  makes  Thales  say  the  very  contrary  to  what  he 
said,  as  be  sometimes  did  Plutarch,  his  most  inti- 
mate friend,  whose  works  he  always  had  in  his  i 
hands,  and  from  whom  he  was  inseparable,  even  at 
the  time  he  was  inclined  *  to  be  without  the  com- 
pany and  the  remembrance  of  every  other  book.' 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  owing  to  memoty, 
nor  was  it  in  the  heait  of  composition,  that  Mon- 
taigne embellished  his  book  with  all  the  quotations 


that  now  appear  in  it :  he  inserted  them  Tor  the 
most  part  at  his  leisure,  and  as  he  met  with  them 
in  the  books  that  came  in  his  way.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  one  need  only  run  over  the  first 
editions  of  the  Essays,  wherein  there  are  but  few 
quotations  in  chapters  which  were  afterwards  full 
charged  with  them.  For  instance,  in  the  12th 
chapter  of  the  second  volume,  for  three  pages 
together  there  is  a  great  display  of  the  sentiments 
of  all  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of  antiquity, 
concerning  the  nature  of  God  ;  but  there  is  not  a 
single  word  of  it  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Es-says, 
printed  at  Bordeaux,  in  15(10,  nor  in  that  at  Paris, 
in  1588.  And  in  the  edition  which  I  have  now 
put  out,  it  will  appear  to  every  reader  that  Mon- 
taigne met  with  all  those  sentiments  very  exactly 
explained  in  Cicero,  whence  it  was  very  easy  for 
him,  without  any  effort  of  the  memory,  to  transplant 
them  into  his  book. 

44  Here  I  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  a  censure 
which  Montaigne  has  very  frankly  passed  upon 
himself,  and  as  to  which  nobody  has  ever  once 
thought  fit  to  contradict  him  ;  and  that  is  what 
he  says,  in  his  third  volume,  of  his  loose  and  inco- 
herent way  of  writing,  or,  as  he  calls  it  himself, 
by  leaps  and  skips. 

"  This  defect  is  not  absolutely  owing,  as  has 
been  always  believed,  to  the  particular  genius  of 
Montaigne,  which  unaccountably  drew  him  from 
one  subject  to  another,  so  that  he  was  not  capable 
of  giving  more  order  and  connection  to  his  own 
thoughts;  but  to  the  many  additions  which  he 
made  here  and  there  to  his  book,  as  often  as  it 
came  to  be  reprinted.  If  we  only  compare  the 
first  editions  of  the  Essays  with  those  that  followed, 
it  is  obvious  that  those  frequent  additions  have  very 
much  perplexed  and  confounded  such  arguments 
as  were  originally  very  clear  and  very  well  con- 
nected. Montaigne's  style,  such  as  it  appears  in 
the  first  editions,  and  such  as  it  stands  in  the 
latter  editions,  after  having  been  corrupted  by  those 
additions,  might  be  compared  to  a  pearl  necklace, 
with  whose  pearls,  though  nt  first  all  perfectly  round, 
and  of  an  equal  size,  others  should  be  mixed  after- 
wards altogether  as  round,  but  much  larger,  which, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  enhanced  the  price  of 
the  necklace,  would  deprive  it  of  great  part  of  its 
beauty.  The  case  is  the  same  with  most  of  the 
thoughts  which  Montaigne  has  inserted,  from  time 
to  time,  in  his  book.  One  would  be  sorry  to  lose 
them,  though,  by  the  manner  of  engrafting  them 
in  it,  they  disfigure  it  in  many  places.  Because 
Momnigne  himself  could,  without  any  difli cully, 
perceive  the  chain  of  his  first  thoughts,  notwith- 
standing all  his  insertions  that  broke  the  connec- 
tion, he  imagined  that  a  reader  of  any  attention 
would  discern  them  as  well  as  he  did.  But  iu 
some  parts  of  his  work  the  traces  of  that  connection 
are  so  faint  and  obscure,  that  it  cannot  be  pcicetvcd 
without  consulting  the  most  ancient  editions.'* 

1725. 

39.  The  same. — Donncs  sur  les  plus  anciennes  et 
les  plus  correctes  editions;  augmcnies  de  piusicurs 
lettres  de  l'auteur  ;  et  ou  les  passages  grecs,  latins, 
et  italiens,  sont  traduits  plus  fiilclcmcnt,  et  cites 
plus  exactcment,  que  dans  uucune  dt-s  precedent cs. 
Avec  des  notes  et  des  nouvelles  tables  des  maticres, 
beaucoup  plus  utiles  que  eel  les  qui  avaicnt  p.iru 
jusqu'ici.  Par  P.  Costc.  Nouvellc  edition,  plus 
ample  et  plus  lorrcctis  que  la  derniere  de  LondreK 
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r,  par  la  Sodete,  voocxxr.  4to.  3  vols.  Title- 
page  printed  in  red  and  black ;  portrait  by  Chereau, 
different  from  those  of  1724,  with  the  scale*,  the 
Que  scais-je  t  and  the  correct  anni  of  Montaigne. 
In  addition  to  the  contents  of  the  London  edition, 
this-edition  comprises — 1.  A  notice  from   the  pub- 
lishers, setting  forth  the  improvements  they  have 
introduced  ;  2.  Mad  lie.  de  Gournay's  preface,  and 
dedication  to  Richelieu,  and  the  f  ummary  of  Mon- 
taigne's Life ;  3.  The  two  epitaphs  on  Montaigne, 
one  in  Latin  prose,  and  the  other  in  Greek  verse, 
with  a  translation  of  the  latter  into  Latin  verse ; 
4.  The  sonnets  of  La  Boetie,  which  had  not  been 
printed  in  any  edition  since  that  of  1588 ;  5.  Two 
additional   letters  by  Montaigne ;    6.  Some  addi- 
tional notes  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  volume ;  and 
7.  The  opinions  of  a  number  of  eminent  men  upon 
Montaigne.    This  edition,  which  Caste  preferred  to 
his  own  of  1724,  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced 
under  the  care  of  M.  Gueullette  and  M.  Jamet  the 
elder.    This  edition,  however,  though  as  good  in 
many  respects,  and  more  complete,  than   that  of 
1724,  is  not  so  handsome  as  the  latter,  nor  by  any 
means  so  much  sought  after.     The  supplement  of 
1740  should  be  added  to  this  edition  also.     In  re- 
ference to  this  edition,  M.  Pay  en  observes : — **  M. 
Bastien,  qui  n'est  pas  toujour*  indulgent  pour  ses 
predecesseurs,  dit  que  Tedition  de  Londres,  1724, 
et  celle  de  Paris,  17*25,  outre  les  defauts  de  celle  de 
1659,  qui  n'ont  fait  qu'augmenter.  sont  de  plus  im- 
paxfaitea  par  des  membres  de  phrases  oublies  ou 
supprimes,  com  me  dans  les  chapitres  17  et  21  du 
second   litre.     Quoi   qu'en    dise  cet  editeur,  les 
admirateurs  de  Montaigne  conserveront   toujours 
ane   grande  reconnaissance   pour  les  travaux   de 
Coste ;  ses  editions  generalement  bonnes,  ses  notes 
trop  prolixe  peut-etre,  mais  exactes,  ses  traductions 
ont  popularise  les  Essais,  et  les  ont  rendus  accessi- 
ble* a  une  classe  nombreuse  de  lecteurs  ;  et  je  me 
fais  on  devoir  de  rapporter  une  note  de  M.  Brunet, 
qui  apprecie  avec  justesse  ce  qu'on  doit  a  cet  esti- 
mable et  laborieux  commentateur :  *  Aux  yeux  de 
bien  de  gens  Coste  a  le  grand  tort  d "avoir  rajeuni 
Torthographe  de  Montaigne,  quoique  par  ce  moyen 
il  ait  facilite*  la  lecture  de  son  auteur  ;  il  est  certain 
aussi  que  ses  editions  sont  en  general  moins  exactes 
que  celles  de  1595  et  1635 ;  cependant  il  y  a  donne 
avec  beaucoup  plus  de  so  in  que  le  precedent  editeur 
les  noma  des  auteurs  cites,  avec  une  traduction  plus 
fidele  de  leurs  passages.     Les  notes  grammaticales 
et  explicatives  qu'il  a  placees  au  bas  des  pages  ne 
sont  pas  toutes  bonnes,  mais  il  y  en  a  beaucoup  de 
curieuses,  et  Ton  a  peut-etre  eu  tort  de  les  ecarter 
dee  editions  modernes.' " 

1727. 

40.  The  same. — Third  edition  of  Coste,  Geneva, 
or  La  Haye,  P.  Gosse  et  J.  Neaulme.  1727.  12mo. 
5  vols.  Edition  conformable  to  the  preceding. 
Title-page  printed  in  red  and  black ;  Mademoiselle 
de  Gonrnay's  preface ;  opinions  upon  Montaigne 
by  eminent  writers ;  La  Boetie's  sonnets.  Coste 
states  that  this  edition  is  in  some  respects  superior 
to  that  of  Paris. 

Fournier  speaks  of  an  edition  at  Geneva,  in  five 
vols.  8vo,  1725,  which  must  be  a  misprint  for  1727, 
as  there  is  no  Genevese  edition  of  1725. 

1739. 

41.  The  same.  —  Coste's  French  edition,  aug- 
mented by  the  Life  of  Montaigne,  and  some  new 


notes,  not  comprised  in  the  editions  of  1 724, 25, 27. 
Londres  (Trevoux),  J.  Nourse,  1739,  12mo.  6  vols. 
Engraved  portrait,  after  that  of  1724.  Coste's 
preface  of  1724,  with  an  additional  preface,  dated 
1738.  Vol.  6  contains  the  Servitude  Fotontaire, 
Mademoiselle  de  Go u may's  preface,  her  dedication 
to  Richelieu,  the  summary  of  Montaigne's  life,  his 
letters,  critical  opinions,  and  analytical  table.  The 
Life  of  Montaigne,  by  the  President  Bouhier.  is 
here  first  printed,  and  this  edition  is  also  the  first 
that  contains  the  Servitude  Volontaire.  These 
additions  constitute  the  supplement  printed  in  4 to. 

An  excellent  and  beautiful  edition. 

In  the  new  preface  to  this  edition,  Coste  intro- 
duces the  sonnet  of  Expilly,  of  whom  he  observes  : 
**  L 'auteur  de  ces  vers  est  sans  doute  le  mOmc  que 
Claude  Expilly,  dont  on  trouve  un  eloge  historique 
trcs  intcressant  dans  le  dictionnaire  de  Moreri ;" 
and  he  might  have  readily  ascertained  the  exactness 
of  this  supposition,  if  he  had  looked  at  "  Les 
Pocmes  de  Messire  Claude  Expilly,  conseiller  du 
toy  en  son  conseil  d'etat,  president  au  parlement 
de  Grenoble.  Grenoble,  P.  Verdier,  1624.  4  to.* 
The  sonnet  in  question  is  at  page  190. 

1745. 

42.  The  same. — Coste's  fifth  edition,  "  corrigee 
et  augmentce."  Londres,  Nourse,  1745.  12m o. 
7  vols.  An  edition  conformable  to  the  preceding. 
The  preface  of  1739  is  here  somewhat  modified, 
and  new  dated,  1 9th  May,  1745.  It  describes  the 
corrections  made  by  Coste  in  the  present  edition. 
Coste  says :  **  Celle-ci  sera  selon  toutes  les  appa- 
rences  la  derniere  que  je  publierai  ;  je  Pai  revue  et 
corrigee  avec  tout  le  soin  dont  je  suis  capable." 
He  adds,  that  with  the  aid  of  his  emendations  and 
explanations,  "  les  Essais  seront  dorenevant  aussi 
ai&es  a  entendre  que  la  Princesse  de  Clcves."  This 
is  the  best  edition  published  by  Coste,  who  died 
in  1747. 

i754. 

43.  The  same. — Londres  (Paris),  J.  Nourse  et 
Vaillant,  1754,  12mo,  10  vols.  A  reprint  of  the 
edition  of  1745.  A  pretty  edition,  of  which  there 
are  some  copies  in  Dutch  paper,  which,  says  Brunet, 
are  very  rare.- 

1769. 

44.  The  seme. — Londres  (Paris),  J.  Nourse  et 
Vaillant,  1769.  12mo.  10  vols.  Bordered  title- 
page.  A  pretty-looking  edition,  but  incorrect  as 
to  text.  It  in  all  other  respects  resembles  the 
preceding,  except  that  the  critical  opinions  are 
somewhat  abridged. 

1771. 

45.  The  same.  —  Londres  (Paris),  J.  Nourse  et 
Vaillant,  1771,  12mo.  10  vols.  Portrait,  after  that 
of  1 725 ;  bordered  title-page ;  reprint  of  the  preced- 
ing edition. 

1779. 

46.  The  same.  —  Genkve^  Jean-Samuel  Cailler, 
1779;  12mo.  10  vols.  Bordered  title-page ;  edi- 
tion conformable  to  the  preceding,  and  quite  as 
incorrect ;  it  contains,  in  addition,  the  Eloije  of 
Montaigne  by  the  Abbe  Talbert,  canon  of  Beaan- 
90 n,  a  composition  which  obtained  the  prize  of 
eloquence  given  by  the  Academy  of  Bordeaux  in 
1774,  and  the  addition  of  which  renders  this  edition 
preferable  to  the  preceding. 

1780. 

47.  The  same.  Geneve,  Duvillard  fils,  et  NoufTer 
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1780,  12mo.  10  vol*.    Edition  taken  from  that  of 
Coste,  and  conformable  to  the  preceding. 

1781. 

48.  The  same.  (Title  the  same  as  in  the  edition 
of  Holland,  1659.)  Amsterdam  (Lyon),  aux  depens 
de  la  Compagnie,  1781.  8vo.  3  vols.  Portrait ; 
the  "Quo  scais-je?"  the  scales,  and  the  arms. 
Mademoiselle  de  Gournay's  dedication  and  preface. 
Summary  of  Montaigne's  life.  Marginal  lemmas 
and  translations.  Analytical  table.  The  same 
mistake  in  the  heading  of  Montaigne's  preface,  as 
in  the  edition  of  1659.    A  good  edition. 

1783. 

49.  This  edition  is  simply  entitled  :  Essais  de  Mi- 
chel de  Montaigne.  Paris,  Jean-Francis  Bastien, 
178*;  3  vols.  Portrait  by  Noel  Pruneau.  Of 
this  edition  600  copies  were  printed  in  8vo.  (50  on 
Dutch  paper),  and  100  in  4to.  (25  on  Dutch  paper). 
In  the  copies  on  fine  paper,  each  volume  is  divided 
into  2  volumes,  the  second  volume  having  a  bastard 
title,  but  the  pagination  runs  on,  the  same  as  in  the 
copies  in  three  volumes. 

This  edition,  which  is  "  dcdice  aux  Manes  re- 
spectables de  Michel  de  Montaigne,"  contains 
merely  the  text  of  the  Essays,  purged,  as  the  editor 
expresses  it,  from  all  notes  and  commentaries,  and 
without  any  translation  of  the  quotations.  The 
only  additions  are  a  preface  by  the  libraire-eliiteur, 
a  summary  of  the  life  of  Montaigne,  and  an  analy- 
tical table.  There  are  marginal  summaries  and 
references  to  the  authors  quoted ;  in  book  i.  chapter 
28,  are  La  Boetie's  sonnets.  An  excellent  edition, 
justly  esteemed  for  the  correctness  of  its  text,  and 
its  exact  adherence  to  the  old  orthography. 

1789. 

50.  The  same.  Avec  les  notes  de  M.  Coste, 
suivis  de  son  eloge.     Nouvelle  edition.     A  Geneve 

et    a    Paris,    chez  Voland,     m.  dcc.  lxxxix 

m.dcc.xciii.     12mo.  10  vols. 

The  four  first  volumes  appeared  in  1789,  the 
5th  and  6th  in  1790,  the  7th  in  1791,  and  the  three 
last  in  1793.  The  first  volume  is  on  fine  paper;  in 
the  succeeding  volumes  the  quality  of  the  papers 
gradually  deteriorates,  and  that  of  the  two  or  three 
last- is  detestable. 

This  edition  is  exceedingly  incorrect,  especially 
in  the  latter  volumes.  It  is  a  reprint  of  Coste's 
edition,  with  the  addition  of  Talbert's  Eloge  ;  but 
it  has  no  analytical  table. 

1793. 

51.  The  same.  Paris,  J.  F.  Bastien,  1793.  8vo. 
3  vols.  Portrait.  Reprint  of  Bastien 's  edition 
of  1783,  but  inferior  to  that  edition  in  paper  and 
print. 

1796. 

52.  The  same.  Paris,  Langlois  et  Guejffier,  1796. 
8vo.  4  vols.     Portrait,  after  that  of  Fiquet. 

The  copies  on  Dutch  paper  are  yery  fine ;  while 
those  on  common  paper  are  exceedingly  bad. 

This  edition  is  printed  from  that  of  Bastien, 
which  it  resembles  in  typography,  and  contains 
'  precisely  the  same  pieces. 

There  are  some  copies  on  blue  paper. 

1801. 

53.  The  same.  Edition  nouvelle,  ou  se  trouvent 
Us  lcttres  et  le  discours  de  La  Boctie  sur  la  Servi- 


tude Volontaire,  ou  le  Contr*un  ;  avec  les  notes  de 
M.  Coste.  Paris,  Louia,  1801.  18mo.  16  vols. 
Portrait  after  that  of  Fiquet.  Epigraph,  Novit  se 
ipsum.     No  critical  opinions. 

This  edition  is  reprinted  literally  from  those  of 
Coste.  It  is  the  only  edition  that  has  the  epigraph, 
Novit  se  ipsum,  though  M.  Vernier  states  that  this 
epigraph  was  printed  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Essays  (1580),  a  mistake  cited,  without  correction, 
in  the  Biographic  UniverseUe. 

1802. 

54.  The  same.  Edition  stereotypic  d'apres  le 
precede*  de  Firmin  Didot. 

Paris,  Pierre  Didot  Taine*  et  Firmin  Didot, 
mdcccii.  8vo.  and  12mo.  4  vols.  Portrait.  Some 
of  the  copies  in  octavo  are  on  vellum. 

An  edition  justly  esteemed  for  the  correctness 
of  its  text  and  punctuation,  which  underwent  the 
exact  superintendence  of  M.  Didot  l'aine.  It  con- 
tains, besides  the  text  and  Montaigne's  preface,  a 
preface  by  M.  Naigeon,  the  editor,  directions  to  the 
printer,  written  by  Montaigne  in  a  copy  of  the 
edition  of  1588,  whence  Naigeon  edited  the  present 
edition,  and  a  copy  of  which  the  reader  has  already 
seen  under  No.  4,  Montaigne's  Letters,  and  La 
Boetie's  Servitude  Volontaire.  La  Boetie's  Sonnets 
are  omitted,  the  editor  being  of  opinion  "  qu'ils  ne 
meritent  pas  d'etre  re*imprime*s,  parccqu'ils  ne  me- 
ritent  pas  d'etre  lus."  The  translations  of  the 
passages  quoted,  and  references  to  the  authors,  arc 
printed  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  together  with 
various  readings,  and  notes  by  Naigeon  and  Coste. 
There  are  no  marginal  summaries,  nor  is  there  any 
analytical  table. 

This  edition  was  reprinted  in  1811,  1816,  1828, 
1833. 

In  a  few  copies  of  this  edition,  besides  the  pieces 
mentioned,  there  is  a  preface  by  Naigeon,  upon 
Montaigne's  character  and  religion,  dated  15th  Ger- 
minal, An  x.  This  preface  is  very  rare  on  vellum 
copies;  on  common  paper  it  is  less  unusual.  A 
copy  on  vellum  paper,  with  this  preface,  has  sold  as 
high  as  600  francs.  There  are  but  three  or  four 
copies  of  it  on  vellum,  known  to  be  in  existence. 

"  Ce  fameux  avertissement,"  says  M.  Pay  en, 
fruit  d'une  imagination  ardente  et  d'un  esprit  faux 
et  que  M.  Amaury-Duval  n'hesite  pas  a  qualifier 
de  honteux  Icrit,  avait  £te*  annonce*  des  1793  dans 
une  des  notes  que  Naigeon  ajouta  a  Particle  Pyr- 
rhonisme  de  Diderot,  inscTe*  au  tome  III.  de  la 
philosophic  ancienne  et  mod  erne  de  l'Encyclopcdie. 
11  fut  des  son  apparition  juge*  si  mauvais,  et  il  etait 
tellement  inopportun  a  cette  e*poque  ou  paraissait 
le  concordat,  que  l'auteur  se  trouva  force'  de  le 
supprimer.  II  a  e*te*  reproduit  dans  l'ddition  de 
Desocr,  sauf  quelques  suppressions  qui  portent  sur 
des  declamations  philosophiques,  ou  sur  des  discus- 
sions relatives  aux  Editions  principales  des  Essais. 

"  Bibliographiqueraent  parlant,  ce  comment  aire 
a  donne"  lieu  a  une  singuliere  succession  d'erreurs ; 
ainsi  31.  Brunet,  et  d'apres  lui  MM.  Peignot  et 
Johanneau,  annoncerent  d'abord  qu'il  avait  73 
pages.  M.  Labouderie  releva  cette  inexactitude  et 
dit  que  cette  avertissement  n'avait  que  63  pages ; 
dans  sa  dernicre  Edition,  M.  Brunet  adopta  cette 
correction,  qui  est  pourtant  inexacte  elle-meme. 
En  eflfet,  la  dernicre  page  de  cette  piece  est,  il  est 
vrai,  numerotce  lxiij*;  mais  la  premiere  porte  le 
n°  v,  de  sorte  que  reVllement  elle  n'a  que  59  pages. 
Aiusi,  lea  pieces  liminairea  d'un  exemplaire  complet 
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tout  pagftie*es  comme  il  fait  t  Le  faux  titre  j-ij, 
U  titre  iij-iv,  l'avertissement  de  l'&liteur  ^  celui  qui 
se  trouTe  dans  tout  les  exemplaires),  Y-vij,  l'avis  a 
l'imprimeur  viij-x,  la  preface  de  Montaigne  xj-xij, 
puis  vient  l'avertissement  supprime*  dont  la  pre- 
miere page  porte  le  n°  v,  et  la  derniere  le  n°  lxiij. 

"  Dans  les  ex.  qui  contiennent  ce  dernier  aver- 
lissement,  on  a  ajoute*  les  pages  177-82  doubles.  En 
void  la  raison  :  dans  toutes  les  editions  des  Ess  a  is, 
au  chapitre  de  l'lnstitution  des  enfants,  Montaigne 
suppose  le  cas  d'un  disciple,  *  qui  aime  mieux  ouir 
une' fable  qu'un  sage  propos,  qui  au  son  du  tabourin 
qui  arme  la  jeune  ardeur  de  ses  compaignons  se 
dcstoume  a  une  aultre  qui  Vappelle  au  jeu  des 
basteleurs,  etc.  et  il  n*y  trouve  aultre  remede  sinon 
qu'on  le  mette  pastissier  dans  quelque  bonne  ville, 
feust-il  fits  d'un  due,  etc.*  La  copie  de  Bordeaux 
porte  :  '  Sinon  que  de  bonne  heure  son  gouvemeur 
Vestrangle  s"il  est  sans  ttmoins,  ou  qu*on  le  mette 
pastissier,  etc.*  A  cette  occasion  Naigeon  avait 
primitivement  ajoute*  une  longue  note  dans  laquelle 
on  rencontre  cette  phrase:  'Ce  conseil,  il  faut 
l'avouer,  a  quelque  chose  de  severe  et  meme  de 
dur,  comme  tons  les  actes  de  rigueur  commandes 
dans  les  temps  difficile*  par  la  loi  imperieuse  des 
circonstances  et  la  raison  d'etat ;  mais  on  sent 
d'autant  plus  la  sagesse  et  la  necessity  de  cette 
mesuie  qu'on  a  soi-meme  plus  reflechi,  mieux  ob- 
serve, et  qu'on  est  plus  avance  dans  la  connaissance 
de  l'homme  physique  et  moral/  Et  plus  loin  il 
dit '  qu'il  pense  que  ce  passage  existait  dans  la  copie 
qu'a  suivie  mademoiselle  de  Gournay ;  mais  qu'elle 
l'aura  sup  prime  et  que  trop  attentive  aux  opinions 
aux  preiuges,  a  la  voix  de  son  siecle,  oubliant  la 
pottcrite,  elle  n'a  pas  ose"  inscrer  un  conseil  aussi 
ferine,  mais  tres  eloigne  des  idees  recues  alors,  et 
qui  ne  plaira  pas  da  vantage  aujourd'hui  a  ces 
vsprits  vulgaires,  si  communs  dans  tous  les  temps.' 

*•  Cette  note  dut  partager  le  sort  de  l'avertisse- 
ment, et  Naigeon  se  decida  a  la  remplacer  par  une 
autre  de  la  meme  e*  ten  due,  dans  laquelle  il  defend 
son  opinion  dans  des  termes  plus  mesures.  On  a 
laisse  les  deux  lecons  dans  les  exemplaires  com- 
plcts,  et  e'est  comme  cela  que  les  pages  177  a  182 
duivent  etres  doubles. 

"  Je  suis  entre  dans  ses  details  a  cause  de  la 
rarete  des  exemplaires  en  question,  et  parce  qu'il 
m'a  para  curieux  de  connaitre  l'opinion  au  moins 
trcs  naive  dc  Naigeon  sur  ce  moyen  e*nergique 
d'anu'linrcr  I  ctpece  humaine. 

•*  Voir  sur  cvt  avcrtissement :  les  Annates  Utte- 
ratres  et  morales,  in-8°,  5*  cahier,  an  XI.  Palissot, 
Mem.  tie  luterature  1809,  Gab.  Peignot,  Repertoire 
des  Bibliographies  Sp/ciales,  1810.  Labouderie, 
CAristianisme  de  Montaigne,  Amaury -Duval,  dans 
1-*  edition  de  Chasseriau*  1820. 

"  Cette  edition  de  1802  est  la  copie  exacte  de 
l'exemplaire  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  Bordeaux,  dont 
il  a  £te  parte  a  1588,  et  qui  differe  en  beaucoup 
d'endroits  du  textc  public*  primitivement  par  ma- 
demoiselle de  Gournay  qu'on  avait  toujours  suivi 
jusque-la.  Naigeon  fait  honneur  a  Francois  de 
Neufch&teau  d 'avoir  decouvert  cet  exemplaire  que, 
tuivant  lui,  la  bibliotheque  des  Feuillants  de  Bor- 
deaux possldait  sans  le  savoir,  et  il  rapporte  cette 
circon stance  a  une  e*poque  anterieure  de  quelques 
annees  a  la  revolution.  «Te  ne  sais  a  qui  appartient 
la  priorite  de  la  decouverte;  mais  il  n'£tait  pas 
possible  qu'on  ignorftt  completement  l'existence  de 
cette  copie  des  Ess  a  is,  settlement  on  n'e*tait  pas 
fixe*  sur  son  plus  ou  moins  d'importance,  puisque 


d'apres  M.  Bernadau,  le  nouveau  dictionnairt  histo- 
rique  l'annoncait  comme  un  supplement  mnnuscrit 
et  que  M.  Bernadau  lui-meme,  en  faisant  connaitre 
par  la  voie  des  journaux  ce  precieux  autogrnphe,  le 
conside*rait  comme  celui  qui  avait  servi  a  made- 
moiselle de  Gournay. 

"  A  I'apparition  de  cette  edition,  une  contravene 
fort  animee  s'eleva  entre  les  hommes  de  lettres  pour 
savoir  quelle  devait  ctre  la  lecon  preferee.  Naigeon 
se  fondant  sur  un  avis  a  l'imprimeur,  e*crit  de  la 
main  de  Montaigne  au  verso  du  front ispice  grave* 
de  l'exemplaire  en  question,  sou  ten  ait  que  e'etait 
bien  la  celui  qui  devait  servir  de  copie  a  la  nouvelle 
edition  que  l'auteur  projetait,  et  cette  opinion  est 
partagee  sans  restriction  par  M.  Amaury-Duval.  Le 
seul  moyen  de  decider  la  question,  est  de  comparer 
les  textes,  et  d'opposer  Tune  a  Pautre,  comme  l'ont 
fait  MM.  Droz,  Lee  1  ere  et  Johanneau,  les  phrases 
qui  off  rent  des  differences.  Or,  il  rcsulte  manifes- 
tement  de  cette  comparison  qu'a  part  un  petit 
nombre  d'exceptions,  une  diction  plus  animee,  des 
expressions  plus  cnergiques,  des  tours  de  phrase 
plus  hard  is  se  rencontrent  dans  l'exemplaire  de 
1595;  et  j'ajouterai  que  le  choix  de  mademoiselle 
de  Gournay  doit  etre  ici  pris  en  consideration.  On 
sait  qu'elle  e*tait  allee  en  Guienne  apres  la  mort  de 
Montaigne,  et  qu'elle  s'£tait  chargee  de  publier  les 
Essais  enrichis  des  traits  de  sa  derniere  main; 
peut-etre  avait-elle  recu  quelques  instructions  de  la 
famille  sur  la  copie  qu'elle  devait  preferer ;  mais 
dans  tous  les  cas  elle  eut  connaissance  des  deux 
exemplaires,  puisqu'elle  appelle  en  temoignage  du 
soin  qu'elle  a  apporte  a  1'edition  de  1595,  une  autre 
copie  qui  reste  en  sa  maison.  La  veneration  qu'elle 
portait  a  la  memoire  de  Montaigne  et  l'admiration 
qu'elle  professait  pour  les  Essais,  ne  permettent 
pas  de  supposer  qu'elle  ait  neglige*  de  comparer  les 
deux  copies  avant  de  choisir  l'une  d'elles;  et  sa 
preference,  justifiee  suivant  moi,  est  une  forte  pre^ 
somption  en  faveur  de  la  version  qu'elle  a  suivie. 

"  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  l*6dition  de  Naigeon  offre 
un  grand  interet  pour  les  lecteurs  de  Montaigne,  et 
c'est  avec  raison  que  M.  J.-V.  Leclerc  dit  a  son 
sujet :  '  L'exemplaire  de  Bordeaux  n'est  pas  moins 
precieux  pour  la  critique ;  il  nous  transmet  fidcle- 
ment,  dans  les  parties  manuscrits,  l'orthographe  de 
l'auteur,  que  mademoiselle  de  Gournay  avait  trop 
peu  respectee,  et  quelques  heureuses  corrections, 
queiques  courtes  phrases  que  n'avaient  pas  etc 
transporters  sur  1'autre  exemplaire.  Pro  fit  on  8  de 
ces  a  vantages,  mais  ne  defigurons  pas  l'ouvrage 
de  Montaigne,  pour  le  plaisir  de  suivre  mot  a 
mot  une  copie  qu'il  avait  lui-meme  cvidemment 
abandonnee.' 

44  C'est  ici  le  lieu  de  faire  remarquer  qu'a  la 
maniere  dont  l'indication  de  1'edition  du  1588  est 
donne  par  Naigeon  en  tete  de  l'avis  a  rimprimeur, 
on  pourrait  croire  qu'elle  etait  la  sixicme,  tandis 
qu'elle  est  marquee  cinqui&ne,  ct  que  c'est  Mon- 
taigne qui  avait  ajoute  le  premier  do  ces  chiffres, 
eu  e*gard  a  l'ddition  qu'il  projetait. 

—  "Le  catalogue  de  la  bibliotheque  de  M.  S. 
Be*rard  porte  au  numero  160  un  exemplaire  de 
Montaigne,  Paris,  Leftvre,  1808,  petit  in-8°.  5  vol. 
II  y  a  probablement  erreur,  et  c'est  1818  qui  est  la 
date  veritable,  car  je  ne  connais  pas  l'cdition  des 
Essais  publi^e  par  M.  Lefevre  avant  1818. 

1811. 
55.  The  same.     Paris,  P.  Didot,  4  vol.  in- 12. 
Reprint  of  the  edition  of  1802. 
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1816\ 

56.  The  same.  Paris,  Didot  ct  Tournachon. 
4  vol.  in- 12. 

Reprint  of  the  edition  of  1802. 

1818. 

57.  The  same.  Nouvellc  edition  imprimee  par 
Crapelet.  Paris,  Lefevrc%  1818,  in-8°,  5  vol.  Por- 
trait engraved  by  Al.  Tardieu,  after  Cocaskis. 

A  hundred  copies  were  printed  on  large  paper. 
This  edition,  superintended  by  M.  Eloi  Johan- 
nenu,  contains,  besides  the  Essays,  a  notice  to  the 
reader;  a  summary  of  the  life  of  Montaigne;  the 
dedication  and  preface  of  Mad.  de  Go  urn  ay ;  La 
Boetie's  sonnets ;  a  notice  of  his  journey  into  Italy, 
by  M.  Aime"  St.  Martin ;  an  extract  from  Mon- 
taigne's translation  of  Sebond ;  La  Boetie's  Ser- 
vitude Volontaire ;  and  a  table  of  contents.  There 
are  marginal  lemmas. 

The  heading  of  Montaigne's  preface  has  the 
mistake  pointed  out  under  1G59. 

A  good  and  handsome  edition,  the  most  correct 
and  complete  that  had  at  that  time  ever  appeared, 
and  which  still  remains  one  of  the  best. 

The  editor  has  added  a  great  number  of  notes, 
and  made  a  selection  from  those  of  Coste. 

58.  —  The  same.  Paris,  Lefevre,  1818,  18mo. 
6  vols.  In  the  title-page  is  a  medallion  portrait, 
signed  C.  Hulot. 

A  reprint   of  the  edition  in  8vo.,  omitting  M. 
Johanneau's  preface,  and   the  extracts  from  the 
journey,  and  the  translation  of  Sebond. 

59.  The  same  (edited  by  M.  de  l'Aulnnye,  and 
printed  by  Fain).  Paris,  Th.  Dcsoer,  1818.  8vo. 
One  volume,  in  double  columns.  Portrait  engraved 
by  Leroux,  after  that  of  Piquet. 

This  edition,  of  which  only  500  copies  were 
printed,  contains,  besides  the  Essays,  a  notice  by 
the  editor,  the  Eloge  of  Montaigne,  by  M.  Jay  ; 
reflections  on  the  character  and  religion  of  Mon- 
taigne, by  Naigeon  ;  De  Gournay's  preface ;  nine 
letters  by  Montaigne;  the  Servitude  Volontaire; 
a  glossary ;  and  an  analytical  tabic.  There  are 
translations  of  the  passages  quoted,  and  references 
to  the  authors,  and  select  notes  from  Coste  and 
Naigeon. 

This  edition  is  the  first,  printed  in  one  vol.,  since 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  in  this  respect 
is  exceedingly  convenient.     It  is  very  well  printed. 

CO.  The  same.  Paris,  Desoer,  1818.  18mo. 
4  vols.  The  same  portrait  as  in  the  preceding 
edition,  to  which,  in  all  respects,  except  form,  this 
edition  is  conformable. 

1819. 

61.  The  same  Paris  ct  Liege,  Desoer,  no  date. 
3Gmo.,  9  vols.  This  edition,  which,  except  as  to 
form,  is  exactly  conformable  to  the  two  preceding, 
forms  part  of  the  Bibliotheque  Portative  du  Voy- 
agcur. 

62.  JTic  same.  Publics  d'apres  l'edition  la  plus 
uuthentiquc  par  Amaury-Duval,  Membre  de  l'ln- 


*  Une  eireotntance  remarquable  e'est  que  cette  Lettre  est 
figure  Motaignk  i«c\et  toutes  les  si^naturen  que  j'ai  rues 
de  I'auteur  de*  Etsni$  sont  ecrites  ainai  ;  l'w  de  la  premiere 
sjllabe  Itant  supprimee'  et  rcmplacle  par  un  trait  qui  de 
V  O  sp  porte  au  sommet  da  T.  Cent  ainai  qu'ot  signe*  le  titre 
de  rilistoire  de  Poloitrne,  par  Herburt  de  FuUtin  (Paris, 
j  1573,  in -•«•>).  que  poasede  M.  Aiaie-Martin,  ct  I'acheri!  de 
l  tire  que  Montaigne  ajoutait  qui>l<|urfoii  h  se«  l\rm  (royez  le 
chap,  x  du  lir.  II),  et  «i«ii  *e  rencontre  a  celui-ci,  nreaenie 
encore  «e  nom  (pour  ceiui  de  »ou  chateau),  ecrit  de  la  memo 


stitut.     Paris, Chasseriau,  1020-1823.     8vo.  6  vols 
Portrait  by  Audouin. 

This  edition  forms  part  of  a  proposed  collection 
of  the  French  moralists,  of  which  series,  however, 
only  Montaigne  and  Charron  were  published. 

Life  of  Montaigne.  Critical  opinions ;  notice  of 
some  of  the  principal  editions  of  the  Essays ;  ten 
letters  of  Montaigne ;  extract  from  Seboud's  Theo- 
logie  Saluretic ;  the  Servitude  Volontaire ;  extracts 
from  the  Journey;  Avis  de  Catherine  de  Medicis 
and  Charles  IX.  New  table  of  contents,  compiled 
by  M.  Lourmond.  This  edition  is  printed,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  from  Naigeon 's.  At  the  head 
of  each  chapter  there  is  a  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal matters  it  treats  of.  Notes  selected  from 
Coste,  Naigeon,  Johanneau,  with  additional  illus- 
trations by  the  editor. 

This  edition  was  sent  forth  again  in  1827,  with 
fresh  titles. 

Respecting  this  edition,  M.  Pnyen  observes  : — 

"  Je  ferai  quelques  observations  au  sujet  de  la 
X*  Lettre,  qui  pour  la  premiere  foisse  trouve  jointe 
aux  Essais.  et  dont  le  facsimile  existe  a  la  fin  de 
la  Notice  sur  Montaigne,  inseree  dans  la  Gaicrie 
francaise  (Paris,  1821-23,  in-4°,  3  vol.).  Je  re- 
marque  d'abord  qu'uno  note  annonce  que  dans 
cette  copie  on  a  exactcment  suivi  l'orthographe  de 
1'original,  qui  se  voit  a  la  Bibliotheque  du  roL  Cette 
assertion  est  inexacte :  l'erreur  a  tenu  a  ce  que  la 
lettre  a  etc  copiee,  non  sur  1'original  ni  meme  sur 
le  facsimile,  mais  sur  une  copie  qu'on  trouve  dans 
les  notes  de  la  Galerie  francaise,  et  dans  laquclle 
l'orthogmphe  et  les  abrdviations  de  la  lettre  de 
Montaigne  n'ont  point  e*te*  conserve*es,  afin  d'en 
faciliter  la  lecture.  Ainsi  Montaigne  a  e"crit  juste- 
mant,  sculemant,  honor ablcmant,  innocammant,  par 
un  a  a  la  dernicre  syllabe,  et  on  a  partout  mis  un 
e;  il  fait  beaucoup  d'abreviations,  par  exemple, 
dans  les  mots  que  je  viens  de  citer,  il  ecrit  mat 
pour  mant,  il  ecrit  logue  pour  tongue,  mosieur  pour 
monsieur,  et  la  copie  n'en  a  suivi  aucune ;  on  verra 
plus  loin  que  cette  observation  n'est  pas  sans  im- 
portance. Quant  a  l'existence  de  1'original  de 
cette  lettre  au  depot  des  man  user  its  de  la  Biblio- 
tluque,  j'aurais  pu  douter  de  sa  realite,  car,  malgre 
ma  perseverance  ct  les  recherches  faites  avec  une 
extreme  complaisance  par  M.  Paris,  cette  lettre 
n'a  point  e*te  retrouvce,  et  les  catalogues  n'en  font 
aucune  mention  ;  mais  M.  Gouget,  qui  s'est  occupe* 
avec  tant  de  zele  et  de  suceds  de  la  recherche  et  de 
Tim  i  tat  ion  des  autographies,  et  qui  est  auteur  des 
facsimile  de  la  Galerie  francaise,  m'a  affirme"  avoir 
rw,  touch*  ct  caique'  lui  mk*me  la  lettre  original e  qui 
fait  partie  d'un  volume  rclie  intitule  Lettres  fran- 
caises  de  divers  grands  hommes.  Elle  lui  fut  in- 
diquee  par  M.  Mron  et  Tabbc*  Lupine,  qui  lui 
parurent  l'avoir  nouvellement  examinee.  Je  suis 
done  con  vain  cu  de  l'existence  de  cette  piece  suns 
l'nvoir  vue,  et  Texamen  du  facsimile  ne  me  laisse 
aucun  doute  sur  son  authenticity,  d'apres  la  con* 
naissance  dc  Tccriture  de  Montaigne,  que  m'a 
donncc  l'ctude  dc  manuscrit  du  Bordeaux.* 


ft 


maniere.    On  trouve  cette  m*me  signature   (sans  «  a  la    I 

'  premiere  syllabe)  aur  le  titre  du  precieux  exemplaire  de*    j 

I  C.  Jutii  Ctuaris  Commentaries  (Antuerpt**,  1570,  in-8°),  avee    < 

nombreusea  notea  margin alea  et  une  page  entiere  ecritca  de 

la  main  de  Montaisrne,  que   po*a£de  M.  Pariaon,  de  mtme 

Jue  aur  le  Crnto  gUtehi  ItberaJi  e  d'inRfgno  da  imnocentio 
Unithieri  (Hologna,  I5fll,  in-4©),  qu'on  wit   ausai  dan*  la 
'  bibliotheque  de  ee  oarant.     CVnt  rnrurfi  cette  mime  tigna-     j 
1  ture  qu'on  lit  aur  le  Throd.  Ilrzu  pitrmata  Paris,  II.  Ktienne, 
,  1600,  in-8*»;,  qui  far*  partie  de  la  ricbe  collection  de  9f.  As> 


=d 


1822. 

63.  The  same.  Mis  en  francais  moderne,  aux- 
quels  on  a  ajoute*  le  Discours  sur  l'Esclavage  (la 
Servitude  volontaire),  par  Etienne  de  la  Boetie, 
publics  par  M.  GallancL  BruxeUcs,  Voglet^  5  vol. 
in-8».     Portrait. 

"  Ce  n'est  pas  le  premier  projet  qui  ait  etc  forme 
de  traduire  Montaigne  en  francais  moderne  ;  mais 
e'est  la  premiere  Ibis  qu'il  ait  6te  suivi  d'une  exe- 
cution complete.  Des  1733,  un  anonyme  insera 
dans  le  Mercure  de  France  (juin  pag.  1279-1307), 
le  projet  d'une  no  u  telle  edition  des  Ess  a  is  dk 
Moxtaioks,  fait  dans  ce  sens.  Plus  tard,  le  che- 
valier de  Plassac-Mere  sollicitait  M.  Mitton  *  d'oter 
au  style  des  Essais  dk  Montaionk  les  defauts  de 
son  temps,  qui  suivant  lui  ne  sont  plus  supportables 
dans  celai-ci.  II  dit  qu'Aristote  prit  ce  soin  des 
CEuvres  d*  Home' re,  et  que  lui -meme  a  essay  e  ce 
qu'il  conseille,  et  que  la  traduction  du  chapitre 
De  la  Vanitedes  Paroles  ne  lui  a  pas  route*  davan- 
tage  qu'a  le  copier,  Bastide,  qui  admettait  la 
necessite  de  cette  version,  a  employe  une  grande 
partie  de  sa  vie  a  traduire  les  Essais,  et  a  composer 
des  Observations  grammatical?*  et  critiques  sur 
Montaigne  ou  a  son  occasion.  Ces  travail x  ont  ete 
le  sujet  de  communications  frequentes  faites  par  lui 
a  l'Academie  de  Berlin.  On  trouve  une  partie  de 
*ea  Observations  graramaticales  dans  les  Memoircs 
de  cette  societe.  Plusieurs  lectures  du  Montaigne 
moderne  y  sont  mentionnecs,  mais  on  n'en  ren- 
contre pas  meme  un  echantillon ;  le  peu  qu'on 
trouve  des  travaux  de  Bastide  sur  Montaigne  dans 
les  Memoires  de  Berlin,  rappellc  sou  vent  la  trop 
tongue  plaisanterie  du  docteur  Mathanasius,  et 
n*est  pas  de  nature  a  faire  regretter  beaucoup  Pen- 
«cmble  de  ce  travail,  qui  est  parmi  les  man  user  its 
Je  la  Bibliotheque  du  roi.  M.  Champollion,  qui 
en  a  eu  eonnaissance,  m'a  dit  qu'il  n 'off rait  aucun 
intcret,  et  M.  Labouderie  en  a  parle  dans  le  meme 
sens. 

44  La  manic- re  dont  ont  ete*  executees  jusqu'ici  les 
J i verses  tentatives  de  versior  des  Essais,  ne  don- 
nera  pas  gain  de  cause  a  ceux  qui  soutiennent  le 


principe  de  ces  traductions  dont  la  necessite  est  au 
moins  douteuse,  suivant  moi.  Bastide  prctendait 
qu'il  fall  ait  mettre  les  Essais  a  la  portee  de  ceux 
qui  ont  le  temps  de  les  lire,  mais  a  qui  le  loisir 
munquc  pour  Its  e'tudier.  Mais  dans  ce  systcme  il 
n'y  a  pas  de  raison  de  s'arreter;  on  commencera, 
comme  le  veut  M.  de  Plaseac,  par  oter  seulement 
a  Montaigne  les  defaute  de  son  temps,  en  lui  lais. 
saint  ceux  qui  lui  sont  prop  res,  et  de  proche  en 
proche  on  arrivera  a  executer  ce  que  voulait  deja 
l'anonyme  de  1733,  qui  sou  ten  ait  que  les  Essais 
ne  sont  presque  plus  un  litre  francais,  et  que  ce 
vieux  langage  est  has  et  grossier.  *  Aussi  dit-il, 
en  donnant  le  programme  de  sa  traduction,  qu'elle 
sera  extremement  libre;  qu'il  retranchera  ce  qui 
lui  parait  contraire  aux  insure,  et  ce  qui  lui  parait  m 
peu  capable  de  plaire;  quelquefois  il  prendre  le 
fonds  de  la  pensee,  et  il  lui  donnera  un  tour  diffe- 
rent de  celui  dont  1'auteur  s'est  servi ;  il  abregera 
les  histoires,  et  il  les  racontera  a  sa  maniere  ;  au 
lieu  de  suivre  1'auteur  dans  son  de&ordre,  il  essaiera 
de  le  corriger  jusqu'a  un  certain  point,  de  mettre 
un  peu  plus  de  suite  dans  ses  idees,  et  de  les  arranger 
d'une  maniere,  sinon  plus  naturelle,  du  moins  plus 
raisonnable ;  enfin,  il  poussera  la  liberie  jusqu'a 
a j outer,  lorsqu'il  croira  pouvoir  le  faire  agreable- 
ment  et  utilement  pour  le  lecteur.'  On  pourrait 
penser  qu'il  y  a  exageralion,  si  ce  qui  precede 
i  n 'etait  une  citation  textuelle  de  1'auteur;  et  en 
I  preuve  il  donne  la  traduction  faite  a  sa  maniere, 
|  des  chapitres  1,2,  et  4  du  livre  I,  et  dans  ce  dernier 
il  rem  place  une  phrase  de  Montaigne  par  six  vers 
de  Fontenelle  ! . . .  Je  le  demande :  ou  en  seraient 
les  Essais  de  Montaionk  aprcs  une  telle  mutila- 
tion ?  La  comparaison  avec  le  vaisseau  des  Argo- 
nautes  ne  serai t-elle  pas  au-dessous  de  la  reality  ? 
L'autorite*  de  M.  de  Plassac  n'est  pas  plus  grande 
en  cette  occasion  que  cello  de  l'anonyme ;  et  raal- 
gre  le  mlrite  reel  que  lui  accordent  ses  contempo- 
rains.  on  peut,  sans  injustice,  mettre  en  doute  son 
bon  gout  en  cct'e  circonstance,  si  on  se  souvient 
que  le  chevalier  '*  trouvait  un  esprit  mal  fait  dans 
Caton,  et  un  esprit  etroit  dans  Scipion  ;  qu'il  faisait 


nouard.  et  ce  savant  bihliographe  m'a  dit  qu'il  erofait  se 
rappeier  que  Is  signature  de  Montaitrne  etait  ainsi  fig^ree  tur 
deux  ouTrages  italiena  dont  !'un  n'est  plu>  en  sa  po»>cs»ion, 
et  dont  1' autre,  qu'il  a  cite1  dans  le  Catalogue  de.  la  bibl'o- 
tkraue  <Tmm  amateur,  n'est  pas  en  ce  moment  dans  sa  bio- 
h«  theque  de  Paris  {il  Catechismo  di  Bern.  Ochino  da  Siena, 
tn  Basilea,  156lt  in-8°).  Enfin,  M.  Guilbert  de  Pixlrecourt 
possede  one  signature  de  Montaigne,  qui  presente  encore 
cette  abrenation. 

D'apres  ce»  exemples,  je  crois  ttre  en  dr:»it  de  rondure 
que  1'auteur  des  Etsaii  siirnait  toujour*  Motaigxk  ;  et  cette 
opinion  me  parait  d'autant  plus  probable,  que  nous  avons 
nt  que  la  suppression  de  1  N  lui  etait  tres  familiere.  et  que 
toutes  lea  fots  cette  lettre  eiait  suivie  d'un  T,  il  la  suppri- 
mait  et  la  remplacait  par  un  trait ;  peut-£tre  agisaait-il  ainsi 
pour  se  distinguer  des  families  du  mime  nom  qui  habitaient 
la  Gujenne.  et  qu'on  voit  citees  dans  du  Verdier  et  Pom  de 
Vienne:  do  moins  j'ai  rencontre1  un  certain  n ombre  de  sig- 
natures de  ces  personnages,  la  Bibliotheque  royale  en  pos- 
sededu  president  de  Montaiirne,  tout  recemment  j'fcicxamine' 
ches  Mil.  Dcbure  une  Bible  qui  porte  cette  signature,  et 
qui  n'est  pas  celle  de  MichH,  et  dans  toutes  la  premiere 
srltabe  est  ecrite  sans  abreviati«m. 

"  ••  C'eat  ici  le  lieu  de  rappeler  la  lettre  dat^e  d' Orleans, 
1599.  qui  parut  a  la  rente  que  fit,  en  1834,  le  libraire  Caillot 
des  litres  de  madame  de  Castellane  (sous  l'anonvme  de 
M»**\  et  qui  fut  adietee  700  francs  par  M  G.  de  P.',  et  purs 
rendue  comme  apoenrphe  a  s«:n  premier  propri^taire.  Cette 
piice  portait  pour  nijrnature  Motaigne,  ce  qui  confirme  en- 
core 1'idee  que  je  viens  domett  re.  quelle  que  soit  d'ail^urs 

1'opinion  qu'on  ait  adoptee  sur  son  authenticity,  qu'on  aurait 

— .  .»*-— i • _i ■     _   ..  ■  i.  . 


M.  Fontaine  a  cit^  une  lettre  ^u  cardinal  de  Lorraine,  ante- 
rieure  a  ccllt-ci  de  29  am,  et  dans  laquelle  cette  expression 
est  employee,  et  qu'elle  l'est  egalement  dans  1'ordonnance 
de  Louis  XI.  sur  les  postes  (Ufi4.j.  Jedois  ajouter,  au  tujrt 
de  cette  lettre,  que  M.  Parinon,  qui  l'a  examinee,  est  d'avis 
quee'est  unecopie  figuree(non  calqr^e)  d'une  lettre  authen- 
tique  qui  existe  ou  a  du  existrr.  Sub  judice  lis  est.  (Les 
prrsonnes  qui  seraient  curieuses  de  connaitre  les  details  des 
diitciiMions  qu'a  soulrvees  cette  derniere  I<ettre,  p«>urront 
connulter  dea  feuillctons  du  Journal  de  la  Libruirie  (mai 
IM3I,  numdros  19  et  22),  le  Journal  de*  Debuts  de  cette 
epoque  ;  le  Manuel  de  V Amateur  d* Autopraphes,  par  M. 
Fontaine  (Paris,  1836,  in-8"),  la  brochure  du  mtine  bihiio- 
Kraphe.  sur  l'utilitl  des  collections  autographiques  (Paris, 
18:i4,  in-8>>). 

"  Je  terminerai  cette  dijrresnion  par  une  remarque  qu; 
n'est  pas  >an%  intcret :  apres  Yache*e  de  lire,  de  la  main  de 
Montaipne,  a  la  fin  de  Vilutoire  de  Polotrne  preritce,  lequel 
est  date  de  1386.  on  voit  plar^  entre  parenthcfes  un  chiffre 
52.  que  M.  Ainie-Martin  a  tres  ingenieumemrnt  expliqu^  en 
le  rappr  rtant  a  1'age  qu'avsit  alors  Montaigne.  En  fffct, 
not  re  auteur,  u6  le  dernier  fevrier  1533.  n'avait  point  encore 
romi>'et<  »a  clnquante-troi^teme  anne<*.  bicn  qu  il  en  fist 
trcs  prea  ;  il  a  done  du  se  donner  cinquantc-detz  an«.  Cette 
explication,  qui  purai.ssuit  tr-s  probuhle,  e»t  mise  bors  de 
toute  contestation  par  Texamen  que  j'ai  fait  des  Conitnen- 
tairrx  de  Ct'itar,  citd*  prcct'demment,  ptii^que  Vachere  de 
lire  dat^  de  juillet  l.*»78,  est  »uivi  du  chilfre  45,  qui  indique 
pr«Jcitemeot  l'age  de  Montaigne  a  cette  Ipoquc.  Ainii  ce 
philo»ophe  ne  sr  contcntait  pas  d'inncrirraiann  dequelques 
outrages  lejuprment  qu'il  en  arait  retire"  en  rros,  comme 
i!  dit  lui  meme.  il  voulait  encore  ae  rappeler  l'age  auquel 
il  arait  porte'  ce  jugement." 
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pea  <ie  cas  des  auieuTS  ancient,  et  rartout  de  Vir- 
gile,  dont  il  disait  que  VEn&de  e*tait  ennuyeuse  a 
pfrir,  qu'il  trouvait  des  choses  de  mauvais  air  dans 
Demosthcne  et  dans  Ciceron,  et  qu'Homere  le 
rebutait  sou  vent,  etc' 

"  Sorel,  dans  la  Bibliotheque  francaise,  dit,  au 
sujet  memo  de  ces  essais  de  traduction  :  '  Puisqu'on 
n'y  saurait  rien  changer  sans  les  rendre  tout  autre 
que  ce  qu'ils  sunt,  il  faut  les  laisser  dans  un  etat  qui 
leur  a  deja  acquis  tant  de  reputation  ;'  et  on  peut 
appliquer  a  Montaigne  ce  que  disait  Racine  dans  la 
preface  de  Afithridate ;  *  Je  rapporte  les  paroles  de 
Plutarque  telle*  qu'Amyot  les  a  traduites,  car  elles 
ont  une  grace,  dans  le  vieux  style  de  ce  traducteur, 
que  je  ne  crois  point  pouvoir  egaler  dans  notre 
Langue  moderne.' 

"  On  peut  croire  que  Montaigne  n'aurait  pas 
approuve  l'exccs  de  rele  de  ses  traducteurs,  lui  qui 
ordonne  aux  imprimeurs  de  suit  re  toujours  l'an- 
cienne  ortbographe  (chap.  10  du  livre  iii). 

"  Je  crois  ne  pouvoir  micux  terminer  cette  digres- 
sion qu'en  citant  un  passage  dans  lequel  Naigeon 
me  parait  avoir  traitc  cette  question  avec  infiniment 
de  justesse  et  de  gout,  en  reproduisant  exactement 
des  idee*  enonceea  par  Sorel :  '  je  ne  vois  qu'un  seul 
moyen  de  rendre  ce  livre  intelligible  pour  la  plupart 
des  lecteurs ;  c'est  de  joindre  partout  un  com  me  n- 
taire  presque  aussi  long  que  le  texte,  ou  pi u tot  de 
le  traduire  dans  la  langue  Elegante,  harmonieuse, 
et  claire,  que  Voltaire,  Buff  on,  Diderot,  d'Alembert 
et  Rousseau  ont  parlee  et  ecrite.  On  reussira  sans 
doute  a  faire  des  Essais  un  livre  agreable,  peut-etre 
merae  d'une  utility  plus  ge'ne'rale ;  mail  je  ne  crains 
pas  d'assurer  que  cette  espece  de  traduction,  en  la 
supposant  meme  tres  exacte,  ce  qui  ne  serai t  pas 
snns  quelques  difficult^*,  ferait  tres  souvent  perdre 
au  style  de  Montaigne  une  grande  partie  de  sa  pre- 
cision, de  son  energie,  de  aa  nardiesse,  de  ce  nature! 
aise*  qui  en  fait  un  des  principaux  charmes,  et  don- 
nerait  a  son  livre,  qu'on  ne  refera  pas  plus  que  celui 
de  Rabelais,  un  caractere  tres  divers,  moins  origi- 
nal et  beaucoup  moins  piquant.  Le  projet  de  recrire 
dans  notre  langue  les  Essais  dx  Montaignb  peut 
passer  comme  tant  d'autres  idees  par  la  tcte  d'un 
ignorant  ou  d'un  sot,  mais  il  n'entrera  jamais  dans 
celle  d'un  lecteur  judicieux,  instruit  et  d'un  gout 
delicat  et  sur/ 

•'  On  devra  consulter,  comme  exemple  de  ce 
qu'on  pourrait  se  permettre  a  regard  du  langage 
des  Essais,  les  citations  qu'en  fait  M.  Labouderie 
dans  l'ouvrage  qu'il  a  publie"  sur  le  Christianisme  de 
Montaigne.  Ce  savant,  a  l'aide  de  quelques  change- 
men  Is  presque  insensible*,  et  souvent  par  la  seule 
addition  d'un  mot  entre  parenthese,  a  rendu  par- 
faltement  intelligible  les  passages  des  Essais  qu'il 
a  cite'*.  C'est  ici  le  lieu  de  rappeler  que,  relative- 
ment  a  l'orthographe  de  Montaigne,  M.  Labouderie 
est  d'avis  que  les  variations  qu'elle  presente  dans 
le  mSme  mot  employes  plusieurs  fois  et  dans  les 
di verses  Editions  autorisent  a  ne  pas  la  conserver,  et 
il  dit  que  les  raisons  allegue'es  contra  cette  opinion 
par  les  dernier*  e*diteu»  n*ont  pas  change*  sa  con- 
viction. C'est  le  syst&me  suivi  aussi  par  M.  Buchon 
dans  ses  editions  de  Froissart." 

1823. 

64.  The  same, — avec  les  notes  de  tous  les  com- 
mentnteurs.  Paris,  Lefevre  (printed  by  Crapelet), 
1823,  in  8°,  5  vol. ;  portrait  after  that  of  1818. 

A  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1818,  to  which  it  is 
conformable  in  all  respects,  except  that  the  title- 


page  mentions  no  particular  editor ;  and  that  M. 
Johanneau's  preface  is  omitted. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  although  this  and  the 
following  editions  are  described  by  their  publishers 
as  embodying  les  notes  de  tous  les  comment  a  leu  rs, 
they  do  not,  in  point  of  fact,  contain  more  than  a 
selection  of  the  notes  of  all  the  commentators,  and 
hardly  any  two  editors  agree  in  their  selection  of 
these  notes. 

1825. 

65.  The  same, — avec  les  notes  de  tous  les  corn- 
men  tateura,  et  preceded  de  l'Eloge  de  Montaigne, 
par  M.  Villemain  ;  Paris,  Froment,  1825.  18mo. 
8  vols.     Portrait  after  that  of  Fiquet. 

Short  notice  (not  signed)  by  the  editor.  Notes 
from  Coste,  Naigeon,  Duval,  Johanneau,  and  Le- 
fevre.— Elope  by  Villemain. — Summary  of  the  life 
of  Montaigne. — De  Gournay's  preface. — Nine  let- 
ters.— The  Servitude  Volontaire. — Analytical  table 
of  contents.    Edition  conformable  to  the  preceding. 

1826. 

66.  The  same, — avec  les  notes  de  tous  les  corn- 
men  tateura;  edition  publiee  par  J.-V.  Leclerc. — 
Paris,  Lefevre  (printed  by  Jules  Didot  l'ainl), 
1826.     8vo.  5  vols.     Portrait  by  Dupont. 

A  good  and  handsome  edition,  forming  part  of 
the  Classiqucs  Francois,  published  by  the  same 
bookseller.  In  addition  to  the  notes  of  preceding 
editors,  M.  Leclerc  has  added  some  of  his  own,  and 
others  taken  from  the  commentary  of  M.  l'Avocat- 
General  Servan  upon  the  two  first  books  of  the 
Essays.  Notice  of  the  edition.  Remarks  upon  the 
life  and  works  of  Montaigne.  Notes  and  illustra- 
tions. Epochs  of  the  life  of  Montaigne.  His  family. 
His  journey.  Remarks  upon  the  admirers  and 
detractors  of  Montaigne,  Ten  letters.  Extract 
from  Sebond's  Natural  Theology.  The  Servitude 
Volontaire,  Analytical  table  of  contents.  La 
Boetie's  sonnets. 

1827. 

67.  The  same.     Paris,  Rapilly,  1827,  8vo. 
The  edition  of  Chasseriau,  1820,  with  new  titles. 

68.  The  same, — avec  les  notes  de  Coste,  Naigeon, 
Amaury-  Duval,  Eloi  Johanneau,  et  autres  corn- 
men  tateurs.  Paris,  Menard  et  Desenne,  1827. 
12mo  and  18mo.  10  vols.  Portrait.  This  edition 
forms  part  of  the  Bibliotheque  Francaise^  published 
by  the  same  booksellers. 

Summary  of  Montaigne's  life;  dedication  to 
Richelieu ;  Goumay's  long  preface  ;  summaries  tc 
chapters ;  nine  letters  ;  the  Servitude  Volontaire  ; 
no  table  ef  contents. 

1828. 

69.  The  same.  Paris,  H.Bossange,  1828.  8vc. 
4  vols.    A  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1802. 

70.  The  same.  Edition  selon  l'orthographe  de 
l'auteur,  avec  les  somraaires  analytiques,  et  les 
notes  de  tous  les  comm  en  tateura ;  precedes  de  la 
preface  de  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  et  d'un  precis 
de  la  vie  de  Montaigne.  Paris,  Tardieu  Denesle, 
1828.  8vo.  6  vols. 

De  Gournay's  dedication  to  Richelieu,  and  La 
Boetie's  sonnets,  are  printed  in  this  edition.  The 
notes  are  selected  from  different  commentators. 
There  is  an  analytical  table, 

1830. 

71.  The  same — (Edition  compacte),  collationnee  , 
sur  les  meilleun  testes.    Paris,  Fume,  L.  Debure,   I 
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1830,  royal  8ro,  double  colomns.    Some  copies  of 
this  edition  are  dated  1831. 

Viilemain's  Rloge.  Nine  letters ;  the  Servitude 
Volcmtakrt ;  analytical  table.  The  notes  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  Desoer's  edition,  though  Que- 
rard  smjs  it  is  a  reprint  of  that  edition. 


et  Finnin  Didot, 


1833. 

72.  Theeatme.   Paris,  Le 
8to.  4  vols.    Portrait. 

A  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1802. 

1834. 

73.  The  tame,  avec  les  notes  de  tons  les  commen- 
taieurs.  Potts,  Leferre,  1834.  1  toL  Bojal  8ro. 
Double  columns.  Portrait  after  that  of  Lederc*s 
edition. 


j      Edition  printed  from  that  of  Leclerc  in  1826t 
|  omitting  the  preliminary  pieces. 

1836. 

74.  The  tame, — arec  les  notes  de  tons  les  com- 
mentateurs.  Parity  Leferre,  1836.  8to.  2  toIs. 
Portrait  after  that  of  1826. 

The  text  of  the  Essays  with  notes.  The  letters, 
the  Servitude  Voiontaire,  and  analytical  table. 

72.  The  same — (forming  part  of  the  Pantheon 
LUteraire).  Dedication ;  notice  of  the  life  of  Mon- 
taigne, by  M.  Buchan.  Bibliographical  notice 
by  Doctor  Payen.  De  Gournay's  preface.  The 
Essays.  Notes  selected  from  all  the  commentators. 
Montaigne's  journey.  Ten  letters.  Ark  de  Ca- 
therine de  Medicis  a  Charles  IX.  The  Servitude 
Volontaire.    List  of  authors  quoted.     Index. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  ESSAYS  OF  MONTAIGNE. 


1.  At  the  head  of  these  must  be  placed  theedilioi 
of  (he  Essays  published  at  Geneva  by  Goulart.  Ii 
the  ScaUgerana  Seeunda,  at  the   I 


II  a  fail 


i  do  Hen 


taigne :  Qua  audat 
article  Montaigne,  Scaliger  says,  in  reference  to 
Goulart:  "  Ceux  de  Geneve  out  etc  bien  imnu- 
danta  d'en  titer  plus  d'un  tiers." 

2.  Reponse  a  plusieurs  injures  et  railleries  ccrites 
contra  Michel,  seigneur  de  Montaigne,  dans  un 
line  intitule1  la  Logique,  ou  1'Art  de  censer,  avec 
"  tn  traits  de  l'education  des  enfants  et  cinq 
ixcellenta  passage*,  tires  du  livre  dee  Essnis, 
nontrer  la  merite  de  eet  auteur  (by  Guil- 
laume  Be'ranger,  but  published  anonymously), 
Rouen,  Lauren  Maurry,  1 667,  12mo. 

.  The  tone.  With  the  author's  name.  Paris, 
J,  Thoury,  P.Dtbats  et  Augustin  Beaongue,  lo'liO, 
in- 12. 

*'  Cet  outrage,"  says  M.  Fayon,  "  o'est  n  pro- 
prement  purler  qu'un  extrait  des  Esaaia.  L'auteur, 
voulnot  defend  re  Montaigne  centre  lea  ecrivains  de 
Port-Royal,  crut  ne  pouvoir  mieux  le  faire  qu'en 
leur  oppeeant  Montaigne  mf  me  ;  it  rectifie  tes  cita- 
tions inexactes  faites  dans  la  logigue,  en  citant  la 
texte  des  EaSAis,  il  rapports  quclquea  jugemens 
favorables ;  il  donna  une  partie  du  chapitre  de  1 'in- 
stitution dea  enfants  et  tannine  par  502  penseee 
eitraites  des  Essair. 

This  volume  is  now  extremely  rare  ;  it  ia  not  in 
the  King's  Library  at  Paris,  but  it  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  Library  Sainte-Genevieve  at  Paris, 
and  in  the  Public  Library  at  Bordeaux. 

1.  1*'  Esprit  dee  Eeaaie  de  Michel)  seigneur  de 
Montaigne.  Paris,  Charles  de  Sercy,  1677, 12mo. 
Engraved  frontispiece,  with  portrait,  and  the  Que 
Sfaie-je  t    Printed  title-page. 

5.  Penates  de  Montaigne,  propres  a  former  Pes- 
prit  et  lesmmun.  A  Paris,  chea  Aniseon,  Directeur 
de  l'imprimerie  Itoyale,  rue  de  la  Harpe,  1700, 
1  toI.  12mo. 

6.  The  same. — Seconds  edition,  eon  aid  emblem  en  t 
augmentee,  Amsterdam,  Henri  Deebardee  et  Etienne 
Roger,  1701,  small  12.' 


7.  Thesame. — Amsterdam,  \~  03,  Henri  Desberdt* 
au  Knlvcstrant,  ISmo. 

8.  The  same.— Paris,  nouvelle  Edition,  imp 
merie  bibliographique,  au  XIII  (1805),  12roo. 

9.  L.' Esprit  de  Montaigne,  ou  lea  Mailmea,  pi 
sees,  jugements  et  reflexions  de  cet  auteur,  redij 
par  ordre  de  matieres  (hv  Peaaelier).  Berlin  (Pari 
Etienne  de  Bordeaux,  1753,  12mo„  2  vol. 

10.  The  same.  —  Nouielle  Edition.  Berlin 
Parte.    Rozet.  1767,  12mo.,  2  nil. 

Same  edition  as  the  preceding ;  there  are  only 
the  titles  changed. 

11.  The  same—  Land res,  1703,  ISmo,  2  toI., 
portrait. 

12.  L'Ami  dea  Jeunea  Gens,  ou  Guide  pour  les 
conduire  dans  la  socie'ti,  leur  inspirer  l'nmour  des 
vert  us,  les  eloigner  du  vice,  etc. ;  ouvrsge  dana 
lequel  on  a  extrait  des  morceaux  de  Plutarcjue, 
Ciocron,  Pline,  Quintilien,  Montesquieu,  Mon- 
taigne, FeWlon,  Buffon,  RaynaL,  etc.  Paris,  De- 
tervitle  (no  date),  2  vol.  12,  fig.  (by  Retz,  but 
publiehed  anonymously.)  This  work  ia  the  same 
that  appeared  in  1790,  under  the  title  Guide  des 
Jeuncs  Gens  de  Tun  et  de  f autre  tcjee,  a  leur  entree 
dans  le  monde  ;  the  titles  only  are  changed. 

13.  La  Portrait  du  Sage,  extrait  de  Confucius 
Plalon,  Zenon,  Ciceron,  Seneque,  Epictite,  Mat 
Auri-Ie,  Plutarque,  Montaigne,  Bacon,  Charron. 
Fcnelon,  La  Bruyere,  Sterne,  J.- J.  Ruussenu,Weisa, 
etc  j  editeur,  Gabriel  Feignot,  Pari.',  1609,  1? 
46  pages,  "  grand  papier  vetin  fort,  tinS  a  75  et 
p  la  ires  tous  numerates,  et  deux  aur  papier  rose 

It.  J.' Esprit  de  Montaigne,  avec  une  pre 
et  des  notea,  par  M.  Laurentie,  Paris,  Mequignon- 
Hanart  el  Bricon,  1829,  ISmo.,  1  vol.  Part  of  the 
Bibliotbcque  choiaie,  published  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Laurentie. 

"  Thia  volume  is  extracted  not  from  the  Essays, 
but  from  the  work  of  Pesselier,  which  the  present 
editor  has,  however,  abridged:  "  NousavonagardeV' 
says  he,  "  dana  ce  recueil  ce  qui  a  du  £tre  inspire 
seulement  par  le  christian!  sine  ;  le  grec  du  portique 
a  diaparu.  Cc  livre  contient,  nan  pas  Montaigne 
echappe-  des  ccoles  d'Athcnca,  mnia  Montaigne 
francaise  et  chr&ien." 


TRAVELS  OF  MONTAIGNE. 


,  Journal  du  Voyage  de  Michil  MoNralONl 
en  Italie  par  la  Suisse  et  1'Allemagne,  en  15BO  et 
15!l],»vecdea  notea  parM.de  Querlon.  A  Rome  et 
Paris,  Lejay,  1774,  Ito.  A  fine  portrait,  engraved 
by  Saint- Aubin.     A  magnificent  volume,  dedicated 


to  iiuffon.     The  notea  are  drawn  up  by  Que 
from  materials  supplied  by  M.  Jamet. 

2  and  3.  The  sobki— The  same  titles,  the  I 
date.    2  vol*.  12mo.,  or  3  vol*,  small  12mo. 


PORTRAITS  OF  MONTAIGNE. 

There  an  several  pobtsaitb,  reputed  oaiamiLs,  I      2.  The  Montaigne  engraved  by  Chcresu,  in  1725, 
of  Montaigne.  is  after  a  portrait  which  at  that  time  belonged  ti 

I.  Fiquet  has  left  us  one,  after  a  very  remarkable    M.  Berroycr,  Counsellor  to  the  Parliament. 
portrait,  painted  in  1576,  by  Dumoustier.  |       3.  That  published  try  Delpech  is  copied  from  i 
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portrait  which  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  Depot 
'.  des  Archives,  and  has  only  been  recently  removed 
thence.  i 

1.  The  most  ancient  of  the  kngraved  portraits 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  is  that  which  appeared 
in  the  editions  of  1611  and  1617,  signed  Thomas 
de  Leu:  it  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
Dumonstier. 

2.  Father  Lelong  (in  the  Bibliothegvc  Historigite) 
mentions,  about  this  epoch,  a  portrait  of  Montaigne 
bj  Jaspard  Isaac 

3.  The  tame,  by  Dearochers.    4 to. 

4.  The  edition  of  1635  has  a  portrait,  with  no 
signature,  which  also  appeared  in  the  editions  of 
1652  and  1657.  The  armorial  bearings  by  which 
it  is  accompanied  are  incorrect.  In  some  copies 
the  arms  are  omitted. 

5.  The  edition  of  1640  has  a  portrait,  but  without 
any  signature. 

6.  There  is  a  portrait,  signed  N.  de  Larmessin, 
in  the  edition  of  Paris,  1659. 

7.  The  tame,  also  in  the  edition  of  Holland, 
1659,  with  the  signature  P.  Clouwet. 

8.  Also  in  the  edition  of  Paris,  1669,  with  the 
signature  Matheus. 

9.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Montaigne,  in  the  small 
size,  in  the  work  by  Freher,  published  in  1688. 

10.  11,  12.  In  the  edition  of  the  Essays,  1641, 
in  that  of  *'  L'Esprit  de  Montaigne,"  1677,  and  in 
the  **  Pensees,"  1701,  there  is  respectively  a  por- 
trait of  Yery  small  size.  That  of  1641  is  signed 
F.  Honeruogt. 

13.  The  same,  designed  by  Genes  t,  engraved  by 
Chereau,  4to.  1723  (after  that  of  1635),  in  the  edi- 
tion of  London,  1724.  The  arms  here  also  are 
incorrect. 

14.  The  same,  engraved  by  Chereau,  4 to.  1725 
(after  the  portrait  announced  as  original,  commu- 
nicated by  M.  Berroyer).  The  arms  are  correct. 
In  the  edition  of  Paris,  1725. 

15.  16,  17.  There  are  three  reductions  of  this 
portrait :  one,  in  8vo.,  in  the  edition  of  Amsterdam, 
1781 ;  another,  in  12mo.,  in  the  edition  of  Lon- 
don, 1771 ;  the  third,  in  18 mo.,  in  the  edition  of 
the  u  Pensees,"  London,  1783. 

18.  The  same,  designed  by  Jorat,  and  engraved 
I    by  Francois,  in  the  manner  of  red  chalk,  in  4to., 

in  the  work  of  Sarcrien.    (See  the  list  of  authors.) 

19.  The  same*  J.  Bianchon,  in  v.  sculps.  A  re- 
duction, in  8vo.,  of  the  preceding ;  black,  with  the 
initials  of  Francois. 

20.  The  same,  in  the  line  manner,  in  the  work 
of  Lavater,  vol.  3,  La  Haye,  1796,  folio. 

21.  The  same*  engraved  by  Fiquet,  in  8 to.,  after 
a  portrait  by  Dumoustier,  in  1578.  This  portrait 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  that  have  been  published. 

22.  The  same,  after  the  same  :  no  signature.  In 
the  edition  of  1796. 

23.  The  same,  engraved  by  A.  de  Saint-Aubin, 
and  finished  by  Romanet,  4 to.  A  fine  engraving, 
in  the  edition  in  4to.  of  the  Journey. 

24.  The  same,  engraved  by  Foyer,  jun.,  4to. 
(after  the  preceding.) 


25.  The  same,  signed  /'.  A*,  et  Martinet,  8vo. 
(after  the  preceding.) 

26.  The  same,  designed  and  engraved  by  Sot  I 
Primcau  (after  the  preceding),  8vo  ,  in  the  editions 
published  by  Bastien. 

27.  The  «ame,  engraved  by  Lebcau,  4 to.  (Esnauts 
et  Rnpilly.) 

28.  The  same,  MariUier  del.,  Ponce  sculp.  In 
the  work  entitled  IUustres  Francais. 

29.  The  same,  designed  and  engraved  by  F.  Bon- 
neville, 8 to.  (after  that  by  Saint-Aubin.) 

30.  The  same,  engraved  by  P.  M.  Alix,  after 
Dumoustier,  and  coloured  by  Bechet,  folio,  ovul 
form,  published  by  Drouhin. 

31.  The  same,  designed  by  Cocaskis,  engraved 
by  Alex.  Tardicu,  8vo.,  in  the  edition  by  Lefevre, 
1818. 

32.  The  same,  engraved  by  Leroux,  after  Du- 
moustier,  8 to.,  in  the  edition  by  Desoer. 

33.  The  same,  engraved  by  P.  Audoin,  8  to.,  in 
the  edition  by  Chasseriau. 

34.  The  same,  in  the  line  manner,  by  Meysens 
(Landon  dir.),  8vo.  (Biogr.  Univ.  et  galerie  hist, 
de  Landon.) 

35.  The  same,  designed  and  engraved  by  Dupont, 
in  an  edition  by  Lefevre,  8 to. 

36.  The  same,  exactly  resembling  the  preceding 
as  to  the  portrait,  engraved  by  PoUet,  in  another 
edition  of  Lefevre,  8 to. 

37.  The  same,  designed  by  Deveria,  engraved  by 
Fauchery,  8vo. 

38.  The  same,  engraved  on  steel  by  Lefevre,  4  to., 
published  byBliusot. 

39.  The  same,  Aug.  Saint-Aubin,  a  profile  in 
medallion,  8vo.,  in  the  edition  by  Naigeon. 

40.  The  same,  C.  Hulot,  a  proBle  in  medallion, 
in  the  edition  in  18 mo.,  by  Lefevre. 

41.  The  same,  at  the  head  of  a  Notice  sur  Mon- 
taigne, in  the  "  Iconographie  instructive." 

42.  The  same,  engraved  by  Bead,  from  the  ori- 
ginal picture  in  the  Depot  des  Archives  du  Roy- 
aume,  at  Paris,  published  by  Tern  pieman. 

There  are  several  other  portraits,  in   different 
sizes,  without  signatures. 
The  full-length  portraits  of  Montaigne  are  :— 

43.  In  the  engraving  by  M.  Forster,  from  the 
picture  by  Gros,  representing  Charles  the  Fifth 
visiting  the  tomb  of  St.  Denis,  folio. 

44.  In  the  engraving  by  Baquoy,  after  Ducts, 
of  Montaigne  visiting  Tasso,  folio. 

45.  The  same,  Leroux  sculp.,  Deviria  deL,  8  to. 
1822. 

46.  The  same,  engraved  by  Leroy,  after  Dupont, 
large  8vo.,  1835,  in  the  Plutarque  Francois. 

47.  A  lithographed  portrait,  Bouillon  del.,  after 
the  bust  in  the  Music  des  Monumens  francais,  4to. 
in  the  Galerie  Francaise. 

48.  The  same,  4 to.,  Gautheret  et  Weber. 

49.  The  same,  folio,  P.  Indr4. 

50.  The  same,  folio,  Maurin  (after  that  of  the 
Musee  des  Monumens  Francais),  published  by 
Delpech. 

51.  The  same,  reduced  from  the  preceding. 
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REFERENCES  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  OPINIONS 

WHICH    HAVE  BEEN   PA8SED,    DIRECTLY  OR   INDIRECTLY,   UPON    MONTAIGNE   AND    HIS   WRITINGS. 

{Those  which  were  deemed  more  especially  worthy  of  notice  have  been  reprinted  in  the  present  Edition.) 


@ 
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1.  Scavola  Sammarthani  elogiorum  (lib.  ii). 

2.  Thuani,  historian! m  (lib.  civ.,  add  ann.  1592. 
Edit.  Roverianue,  1630,  in -folio,  t.  5,  pag.  264). 

Idem,  De  Vitd  sud  (lib.  iii.,  pag.  52). 

3.  Pasguier  (lettre  i.,  liv.  xviii.,  a  M.  Pclge, 
maitre  des  comptes). 

4.  Justi  Lipsii  epist.  (cent.  1,  miscell.  epist.  43  ; 
Cent  2,  epist.  41,  55,  56,  92.  Cent  1,  ad  Belgas 
epist.  15.     Cent.  2,  ad  Belgas  epiBt.  21). 

5.  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay,  preface  des  Essais 
de  Pedition  in-fol.,  Paris*  1595,  reprinted  in  the 
Proumenoir  deM.de  Montaigne,  Paris,  in -12, 
L'Angelier,  1599  ;  and  again  in  the  edition  of  the 
Essays,  Paris,  1617  ;  again,  in  1625,  in  4to. ;  and 
again,  with  new  modifications,  in  1635,  flee.  &c. 

6.  Balzac,  Dissertation  (19  et  20). 

7.  Plassac  MSrS  a  M.  Mitton.  M.  Payen  doubts 
the  authenticity  of  this  letter. 

8.  Rolandi  Maresii  epist,  (lib.  L,  epist  22,  Joanni 
Capellano.) 

9.  Dominici  Baudu  iambicorum  (lib.  ii.,  et  in 
notis). 

10.  Jonathan  de  Saint-Servin.  Essais  et  ob- 
servations sur  les  essais  du  seigneur  de  Montaigne. 
London,  Edward  Alkie,  1626,  12mo. 

11.  Elopes  des  Hommes  Illustres,  qui  depuis  un 
siecle  ont  fleuri  en  France  dans  la  profession  des 
lettres,  composed  par  Scevole  de  Sainte-Marthe,  et 
mis  en  francais  par  G.  Colletet.  Paris,  Courbe, 
1644  (liv.  ii.,  pag.  147). 

12.  Gui  Patin,  lettre  du  12  septembre,  1645. 
(Lettres  Choisies.     Paris,  12mo.,  No.  6.) 

13.  Chanet.  Traite  de  l'esprit  de  l'homme  et 
de  ses  fonctions. — Paris,  Camusat  et  Petit,  1649, 
8 to.  (liv.  ii.,  chap.  10,  liv.  Hi.,  chap.  3.) 

14.  Preface  de  la  galerie  des  peintures.  Paris, 
Sercy,  1663. 

15.  Sorel.  Bibliotheque  firancaise.  Paris,  1667, 
12mo.  (page  80). 

16.  De  Silhon.  De  1' immortality  de  Tame. 
Paris,  1634, 4 to.  (liv.  i.,  disc.  2  ;  liv.  ii.  disc.  6.) 

17.  Daudiguier.  Traite*  du  vrai  et  ancien  usage 
des  duels  (page  88). 

18.  Ex  amen  de  la  maniere  d'enseigner  le  latin 
aux  enfants  par  le  seul  usage.     Paris,  1688  (p.  72). 

19.  De  Villiers.  Reflexions  sur  lea  ddfauts 
d'autrui  (chap,  de  la  nature  et  du  vray,  t.  ii). 

20.  Ber anger.  Reponse  aux  injures  e*crites  con tre 
Michel,  seigneur  de  Montaigne,  etc  (Extracts 
from  the  Essays,  No.  2.)  Paris,  1667  et  1668, 
12  mo. 

The  author  quotes  several  opinions  upon  the 
Essays,  and,  amongst  others,  that  of  an  illustrious 
prelate,  and  that  of  M.  L.  D. 

21.  Journal  des  Savants,  August,  1677. 

22.  Preface  to  the  "  Esprit  des  Essais  de  Mon- 
taigne.    Paris,  De  Sercy,  1677,  12mo. 

23.  De  Freheri,  med.  norib.  Thsatri  virorum  eru- 
ditione  clarorum.    Noribergae,  1 688,  folio  (tome  iii*, 


parag.  4,  page  1 486) :  an  article  extracted  from 
Scevole  Sainte-Marthe,  with  a  portrait. 

24.  Blaise  Pascal.  (Euvres,  La  Haye,  1779, 
in-8°.,  5  vol.  (Penates,  premiere  partie,  article  8, 
Nos.  10  et  14,  art.  9 ;  Nos.  36  et  43,  art  10 ;  No.  7, 
art.  11,  entitled  :  d'Epictete  et  de  Montaigne,  deux- 
ieme  partie,  art  17,  No.  34.) 

25.  Mallebranche.    Recherche  de  la  vente* . . . 
(liv.  ii.,  part  iii,  chap,  iii.,  et  les  eclaircissemens 
et  chap.  5.) 

26.  Nicole.  Essais  de  morale.  (Tome  6,  Pen- 
se*es  sur  divers  sujets  de  morale,  art.  29 :  des 
Plaisirs.) 

27.  Ant.  Arnauld  et  Nicole.  La  Logique,  ou 
1' Art  de  penser.  (Troisierae  partie,  chap.  1 9,  No.  6.) 

28.  Lcclerc.  Bibliotheque  universelle  et  histo- 
rique,  juin  16  1. 

29.  La  Chctirdie,  under  the  word  Moncade, 
Rouen,  1691.     Reflexion,  161  (Coste). 

80.  LafailU  (anonyme).  -  Le  portefeuille  de 
M.  L.  D.  F.  Carpentras.    Labarre,  1694, 12mo. 

31.  Ancillon.  Melanges  critiques  de  literature. 
Bale,  1691  (tome  ii.,  art  79). 

32.  Dom  Bonaventure  d*Argonnef  under  the 
name  of  Vigneul  Marville.  Melanges  d'histoire 
et  de  literature.  Rouen,  Maury,  1699,  12mo. 
(tome  i.,  page  133). 

33.  La  Bruytre.  Caracteres,  dixieme  Edition. 
Paris,  1699  (page  31). 

34.  Lamy.  Demonstration  de  la  saintete*  de  la 
religion  chrtstienne. 

35.  Artaud.  Preface  to  the  Penates  de  Mon- 
taigne. 

36.  J  acq.  Bernard.  Nouvelles  de  la  republique 
des  lettres.    Avril,  1701. 

37.  Memo  ires  pour  l'histoire  des  sciences  et  des 
beaux  arts.     Mai  et  juin,  1701. 

38.  Sacy  (anonyme).  Traite"  de  ram i tie.  Paris, 
Barbin,  1704  (page  149). 

39.  Saint- Ewemond.  Edit.  &  Amsterdam*  1706, 
in- 12.  (CEuvres  melees,  tome  iii.,  page  58.  Me- 
lange curieux,  tome  i.,  page  1 73.) 

40.  Menagiana.  Edit,  de  Paris,  1715  (tome  iii., 
page  102). 

41.  Tessier.  Eloges  des  hommes  illustres. 
Leyde,  1715,  12mo.  (Citations  de  de  Thou,  re- 
flexions de  l'auteux  qui  rapporte  quelques  juge- 
mens  et  critiques.) 

42.  Baylc.  Dictionnaire.  Edit,  de  1720  (tome  i. 
page  852  ;  tome  ir.,  page  2986  et  3025).  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  Bayle  has  not  dedicated  a  special 
article  to  Montaigne.  The  same  omission  is  to 
be  wondered  at  in  the  Dictionnaires  of  Moreri, 
Chaufepie*,  and  Prosper  Marchand. 

43.  Scyraisiana.    Edit,  de  Paris,  1721  (p.  143). 

44.  Huetiana.  Edit  do  Paris,  1722  (art  6, 
page  14  J. 

45.  Nicfran.  Memoiros  pour  servir,  etc.  etc 
(tome  xvi.) 


46.  Becverwyk.  Defense  de  la  meMecine  contre 
let  calomnies  de  Montaigne,  dans  I'ouvrage  inti- 
tule: Eloge  de  la  mtdccine  et  de  la  chiruryie. 
Paris.  Rebuff*,  1730,  ]2mo.  (from  page  30  to 
page  121). 

47.  Catalogue  manuscrit  de  la  Bibliotheque  du 
rot,  reeUgS  ten  de  milieu  du  siecle  dernier.  (After 
mentioning  the  different  editions  of  the  Essay*, 
the  judicious  compiler  adds:  "  Ouvrage  suranne, 
estime,  goute  dans  le  mondc,  moms  par  ce  qu'il 
a  de  bon  que  par-ce  qu'il  a  de  mauvais.) 

48.  Mercure  de  France,  1733.  Projetde  traduc- 
tion en  francais  moderne  des  Essais  de  Montaigne. 

49.  Crousaz.  Histoire  du  pjrrhonismc  ancien 
et  moderne.  La  Haye,  P.  de  Hondt,  1733,  folio 
(pages  134,1516). 

50.  Bouhier  (the  president).  La  Tie  de  Michel, 
seigneur  de  Montaigne  (first  printed  in  the  edition 
of  the  Essays  in  1739 ;  then  successively  in  the 
Mercure  de  France,  October,  1740  ;  in  the  Sup- 
plement, in  4 to.,  published  the  same  year  at  Lon- 
don ;  in  the  Eloge*  de  quelques  auteurs  francais, 
Dyon,  Marteret,  1742,  8vo.,  where  it  is  entitled  : 
Metnoires  pour  servir,  etc. ;  in  the  edition  of  the 
Essays,  1745;  and  in  the  subsequent  reprints  of 
Coste's  edition). 

51.  ScaUyerana  secunda.  Articles  Montaigne 
and  Goulart.  (See,  as  to  the  M  Scaligerana  prima 
et  secunda,"  a  curious  note  in  the  Repertoire  des 
bibliographies  speciales  de  Gabr.  PeiynoL  Paris, 
Renouard,  1810.) 

52.  Montesquieu.    Pensees  (sur  les  modernes). 

53.  Pesseher.  Preface  to  the  "  Esprit  de  Mon- 
taigne et  eloge  historique  de  cet  auteur."  Paris, 
12mo. 

54.  Marmontel.  CEurres.  Paris,  Verdi  ere,  1825 
(tome  L,  pages  45,  49,  150,  559 ;  tome  iv.,  pages 
465,  479,  482). 

55.  P.  Coste.  Preface  to  the  edition  of  the 
Essays,  1724,  and  avis  sur  Vendition  de  1739,  re- 
printed, with  modifications,  in  1745. 

56.  Voltaire.  Discours  a  TAcad^mie. — Lettres 
philoeophiques  (lettre  xii.),  preface  de  l'Ecossaise. 
— Diet,  philoa.,  art.  Francais. — Epltre  sur  Ten  vie. 
— Lettre  au  comte  de  Tressan  du  21  aout  1746. — 
Mclaages  philoeophiques. 

57.  J.- J.  Rousseau  often  quotes  Montaigne,  and 
more  frequently  avails  himself  of  his  ideas  without 
naming  him :  he  answers  some  of  his  opinions  in 
the  4th  book  of  the  Emile,  and  in  the  Confessions, 
(partie  deuxieme,  livre  x.) 

58.  D.  J.  C.  B.  (Dom.  Jos.  Cajot,  benedictin), 
Les  plagiats  de  M.  J. -J.  Rousseau  sur  l't'ducjition. 
La  Have,  Paris,  Durand,  1766, 8vo.  et  12mo.  (from 
page  119  to  159). 

59.  Tressan.  Voltaire,  in  his  letter  to  the  Comte 
de   Tressan,  warmly  eulogises  the   author  of  the 

•amvs,  and  says  on  this  subject :  "  Vous  ne  vous 
etc*  pas  assurement  trompe  sur  Montaigne,  je  vous 
remercie  bien,  monsieur,  d'avoir  pris  sa  defense." 
....•*  Je  conserverai  cherement  l'exemplaire  que 
vous  m'avex  fait  Phonneur  do  m'envoyer;"  and 
M.  Biot  says,  in  his  Discours  sur  Montaigne,  that 
M.  de  Tressan  wrote  a  dissertation  on  this  subject ; 
but  there  is  no  such  piece  in  the  edition  of  the 
works  of  the  Comte  de  Tressan,  published  by  M. 
Campenon.  Paris,  Neveu  et  Andre,  1822-23, 
10  toI. 

60.  Saverien.  Histoire  des  philosophes  modernes 
Avec  leurs  portraits  graves  dans  le  gout  du  crayon, 
i'aprc*  les  detains  %des  plus  grands  peintres,  par 


M.  Saverien,  publie  par  Francois,  graveur.    Paris, 
Brunet,  1760, '4 to.  4  vols. 

61.  Bibliothcques  francaises  de  Lacroix  du 
Maine  et  de  Duverdier,  par  M.  Rigoley  de  Ju  vigny ; 
Paris,  1772,  4to.,  7  vol.      (See  under  Michel.) 

62.  Dom  de  Vienne.  Dissertation  sur  la  religion 
de  Montaigne.  Bordeaux  et  Paris,  1773,  8vo. — 
Eloge  historique  de  Michel  de  Montaigne  et  disser- 
tation sur  la  religion  ;  Paris,  1775,  in- 8. — Histoire 
de  la  ville  de  Bordeaux ;  Bordeaux,  1771,  4 to., 
tome  i. 

63.  De  Querlon.  Discours  prlliminaire  du  Jour- 
nal du  Voyage  de  Montaigne. 

64.  T albert.  Eloge  de  Michel  Montaigne  qui  a 
reraporte'  le  prix  d'cloquence  a  l'Academie  de  Bor- 
deaux en  1774.  (Printed  in  the  editions  of  the 
Essays  of  1779,  1780,  1789.)  This  Eloge  is  fol- 
lowed by  some  interesting  notes. 

65.  Deslandts.  Reflexions  sur  les  grands  hommes 
qui  son t  morts  en  plaisantant ;  Amsterdam,  1732, 
12mo.  (He  cites  Montaigne  at  pages  3,  23,  118, 
et  sequent.)  M  L'idce  de  cet  ouvrage,"  says  M. 
Payen,  "  qui  est  d'une  grand  pauvrete  d'execution, 
a  certainement  ete  fournie  a  l'auteur  par  cette 
phrase  de  Montaigne  qu'il  cite  dans  sa  preface: 
Si  festois  faiseur  de  livres  je  ferois  un  registre 
comments  des  morts  diver  see.  Qui  apprendroit  les 
homines  a  mourir,  leur  apprendroit  a  vivre.  Le 
registre  existait,  mais  non  comments,  du  vivant 
meme  de  Montaigne,  car  Jean  Tixier  de  Ravisi, 
plus  connu  sous  le  nom  de  Ravisius  Textor,  et  qui 
etait  mort  des  1524,  a  donne  dans  son  Officina 
vel  potius  natures  historia  une  longue  liste  d'un 
grand  nombre  de  noms  d'hommes  classes  en  trente- 
Bix  chapitres  dont  chacun  comprend  une  cause 
particuliere  de  mort ;  ainsi :  De  iis  qui  podagra 
mortui ;  de  iis  qui  aquis  submersi  interierunt ;  de 
iis  qui  in  latrinis  perierunt ;  de  gaudio  et  risu  mor- 
tuis  ;  de  iis  qui  in  actu  venereo  mortui ;  de  iis  qui 
siti  ac  fame  perierunt,  etc.  Voy.  a  1'ouvrage  cite\ 
edition  de  Bdle,  1552,  in-4,  de  la  page.  509  a  596. 
— Plusieurs  autres  ouvrages  ont  e*te  composes  dans 
le  meme  sens.  Valcre  Maxime  a  consacre*  le  chap, 
xii.  du  livre  ix.  a  quelques  exemples  de  morts  re- 
marquables  (de  mortibus  non  vulgaribus)  ;  on  a 
publie  a  Paris,  en  1772,  chez  Moutard,  un  ouvrage 
en  2  vol.  in- 12,  intitule  :  Derniers  sentiments  des 
plus  Must  res  personnages  condamne's  a  mort,  lequel 
est  attribue  par  M.  Barbier  aux  abbes  Sabatier  et 
de  Verteuil,  et  que  Sabatier,  dans  ses  articles  in- 
eMits,  attribue  a  rabbe*  Prtfort.  II  a  paru  en 
1818,  a  Paris,  chez  A.  Emery,  un  ouvrage  in-8°., 
sans  nom  d'auteur  {Le'on  ThiessS),  bous  ce  titre : 
Les  derniers  moments  des  plus  grands  hommes 
francais  condamnes  a  mort  pour  delitspolitiques. — 
Le  professeur  Dengenettes  a  fait  paraitre  en  18.33, 
un  ouvrage  intitule :  Etudes  sur  le  genre  de  mort 
des  hommes  illustrcs  de  Plutarque  et  des  empe- 
reurs  romains. — On  peut  rapprocher  les  ouvrages 
suivants  de  ceux  qui  precedent,  car  la  mort  est 
au  nombre  des  accidents  dont  on  y  trouve  le  recit : 
ainsi  Boccace  a  ecrit  un  livre,  De  casibus  virorum, 
ac  faminarum  illu atrium,  qui  a  ete  plusieurs  fois 
traduit  en  francais  sous  les  titres  de:  La  Ruyne 
des  nobles  hommes  et  femmes,  Lyon,  1483 ;  le  livre 
des  cas  des  nobles  hommes  et  femmes  malheurcux, 
Paris,  1483  ;  des  Nobles  malheureux,  Paris,  1494; 
Traites  des  mewiventures  des  personages  signales, 
Paris,  1578,  etc.  La  liste  commence  a  Adam  et 
Eve  et  s'arretc  a  Jean  de  France.  On  attribue  a 
Georges  Chattlain  I'ouvrage  intitule:    le  Temple 
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Jehan  Boccace  de  la  Ruyne  d'aulcuns  nobles  mal- 
heureux  fait  par  Georges  son  imitateur,  Paris, 
Galiot  Duprl,  1517,  in-fol.,  gothiquc;  toy.  l'ex- 
trait  qu'en  donne  M.  Buchon  dans  la  notice  qu'il 
a  placed  a  la  tete  de  son  edition  de  Georges  C hate- 
lain  du  Pantheon  Litteraire. — P.  Boitel  de  Gaur 
bertin  est  auteur  d'un  ouvrage  qui  a  pour  titre : 
Lea  Tragiques  accidents  des  hommes  illustres  de- 
puis  le  premier  Steele  jusqu'a  present,  1619  in-12; 
la  liste  commence  par  Abel  et  finit  au  chevalier  de 
Guise,  etc." 

66.  Ladvocat  (J.  B.).  Dictionnaire  historique 
et  bibliographie  portatif  (art.  Montaigne). 

67.  Chaudon  (L.  M.)  et  F.  A.  Delandine.  Nou- 
veau  dictionnaire  historique  (article  Montaigne). 

68.  Feller  (F.  X.).  Dictionnaire  historique 
(!.' article  Montaigne). 

69.  Dictionnaire  historique  et  bibliographique 
portatif,  par  L.  G.  P.    Paris,  Hocquart,  1815,  8vo. 

70.  Paulmy  (Marquis  de).  Melanges  tires  (Tune 
grande  bibliotheque.  Tom.  xv.,  vol.  P.  de  la  col- 
lection. Tome  12  de  la  lecture  des  livres  francais, 
suite  de  la  huitieme  partie.  A  long  article  is  here 
appropriated  to  Montaigne,  and  concludes  with  a 
list  of  expressions  in  common  use  at  the  present 
time  which  society  owes  to  our  Essayist,  and  another 
list  of  those  which  he  hazarded,  but  which  did  not 
succeed. 

71.  Lacombe  de  Prezel  (anonyme).  Diction- 
naire de  portraits  historiques,  anecdotes  et  traits 
remarquables  des  hommes  illustres.  Paris,  La- 
combe, 1768,  8vo.,  3  vol.  (article  Montaigne.) 

72.  Sabatier  de  Castres.  Les  trois  siecles  de 
notre  litterature.  Paris,  Gueffier,  1772,  8vo., 
3  vol.  (article  Montaigne.) 

73.  Bret.  Discours  pr&iounaire  des  ceuvres  de 
Moliere. 

73.  Titon  du  Title t.  Essai  sur  les  honneurs  et 
sur  les  monuments  accord es  aux  illustres  savants 
pendant  la  suite  des  siecles.  Paris,  1784,  12mo., 
pages  366  and  444. 

75.  De  la  Dixmerie.  Eloge  analytique  et  his- 
torique de  Michel  Montaigne,  suivi  de  notes,  d'ob- 
servations  sur  la  caractere  de  son  style  et  le  genie 
de  notre  langue,  et  d'un  dialogue  entre  Montaigne, 
Bayle  et  J.-J.  Rousseau.  Amsterdam  et  Paris, 
1781,  8vo. 

76.  Ponce,  Les  illustres  Francais,  ou  Tableaux 
historiques  des  grands  hommes  de  la  France.  Paris, 
1790,  1816. 

77.  Diderot.  Article  Pyrrhonisme  de  TEncyclo- 
pe*die;  Philosophic  ancienne  et  xnoderne,  1793, 
torn,  iii.,  pag.  481. — Pensees  philosophiques. 

78.  La  Harpe.  Cours  de  litterature,  edition  by 
Detcrville,  1818,  8vo.  (Introduction  au  discours 
sur  1'eHat  des  lettres  en  Europe,  etc.,  torn.  v.,  p.  38. 
— Appendice,  ou  Nouveaux  iclaircissements  sur 
l'histoire  ancienne,  torn,  iii.,  pag.  398  ;  Ire  partie, 
liy.  3,  chap,  i.,  sur  Plutarque,  torn,  iv.,  pag.  304.) 

79.  Marshal  (Sylv.).  Dictionnaire  des  Athees. 
(This  author  reckons  Montaigne  among  the  class 
of  men  who  figure  in  his  work.) 

80.  Moniteur,  Anne*e  1800,  No.  7  (7  vended 
maire,  an.  ix).  Arrft  of  the  prefect  of  the  de"- 
partemont  de  la  Gironde  (Thibaudeau)  permitting 
the  removal  of  the  body  of  Montaigne  from  the 
church  of  the  ci-devant  Feuillants  to  the  salle  des 
Monuments,  and  requiring  this  ceremonial  to  be 
observed. 

81.  Moniteur.  Annee  1800,  No.  9.  Under  the 
head  Fetes  de  Vannivcrsaire  de  la  fundation  de  la 


rfyubligue  arc  the  details  of  what  passed  at  the 
ceremony. 

82.  P.  La  Montagne.  Discours  prononcc*  dans 
la  ccremonie  de  la  translation  des  cendres  de 
Michel  Montaigne,  ler  vendemiaire  an  ix.  Bor- 
deaux, 1801,  8vo.  (The  Baron  Pierre  de  la  Mon- 
tagne, membre  ae  V Academic  des  sciences  et  belles- 
lettres  de  Bordeaux,  was  at  this  time  also  Pro/essair 
de  belles-lettres  a  Vecole  centrale.) 

82.  Bastide.  *'  On  a  vu."  says  M.  Payen,  *'  a 
Toccasion  de  l'£dition  des  Essais  de  1822,  que  cet 
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trouve  dans  les  Memoires  de  l'Acade*mie  de  Berlin 
une  fuible  partie  de  ses  travaux  philologiqucs  sur 
les  Essais.  Quoiqu'on  Use  en  tcto  d'un  article : 
44  Essai  d'un  Montaigne  moderne*,"  il  ne  s'y  trouve 
rien  de  sa  traduction.  Ses  observations  grammati- 
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Bastide  avait  deja  en  t  ret  en  u  la  meme  Academic 
de  son  Montaigne  modernc,  dans  son  discours  de 
reception,  en  1792." 

84.  Dessessarts  (N.L.M.).  Les  siecles  litteraires 
de  la  France.     Paris,  1801, 8vo,  article  Montaigne. 

85.  Naigeon.  A  note  upon  Montaigne,  and  the 
article  Pyrrhonisme  of  Diderot ;  the  two  prefaces 
of  the  edition  of  1802,  and  the  notes  to  the  same 
edition. 

86.  Vernier,  Notices  et  observations  pour  pre- 
parer et  faci liter  la  lecture  des  Essais  de  Montaigne. 
Paris,  Testu  et  Delaunay,  1810,  8vo.,  2  vol. 

87.  Chenier  (A/.  J.).  Tableau  historique  de  la 
litterature  franc aise  (chap.  ii). 

88.  Bernadau.  Letter,  dated  14  July,  1789,  in 
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vember, 1789. — AntiquiUs  Bordelaiscs. — Bordeaux, 
Moreau,  1797.  (Maison  natale  de  Montaigne, 
p.  243 ;  Manuscrit  de  Montaigne,  p.  3G7  ;  Mau- 
solee  de  Montaigne,  p.  362.) — Annales  politiques, 
litteraires  et  statistiques  de  Bordeaux,  divides  en 
cinq  parties,  formant  ensemble  un  corps  coroplet  de 
recherches  chronologiques,  pour  servir  a  l'histoire 
ancienne  et  modern e  de  cette  ville,  depuis  sa  fon- 
dation jusqu'en  1802. — Bordeaux,  Moreau,  1803, 
The  preface  mentions  that  the  fifth  part  contains 
an  Ana  inedit  de  Montaigne,  and  describes  a  circum- 
stance relative  to  the  sepulchre  of  the  premier 
des  philosophes  francais. 

89.  Palissot.  Memoires  pour  servir  a  1'histoire 
de  notre  litterature. — Paris,  Colas,  1809  (art.  Mwt- 
taigne). 

90.  Bourdic-Viot  (Marie-Henriette  Pnyan  de 
l'Etang  de).  Eloge  de  Montaigne. — Paris,  Pou- 
gens,  an  viii. 

91.  Lemcrcier  (Nepomuccne),  successor  to  Nai- 
geon in  the  Academic  francaise.  Discours  de 
reception  prononcc  le  5  sept.  1810  (pages  14,  15). 

92.  Villcmain.  Eloge  de  Montaigne.  Discours 
qui  a  remporte  le  prix  d'eloquence,  decern e  par  la 
classe  de  la  langue  et  de  la  litterature  franchises  do 
PInstitut;  Paris,  Firmin  Didot,  1812,  4to.  et  8vo., 
46  p.  (Printed  in  the  edition  of  the  Essays  by 
Froment.) 

93.  Jay.  Tableau  litteraire  de  la  France  pen- 
dant le  18e  siecle;  Paris,  1810,  8vo.  (pages  8,  81, 
83,93).  —  Eloge  de  Montaigne.  Discours  qui  a 
obtenu  l'accessit,  etc. ;  Paris,  Delaunay,  1812, 8vo. 
Printed  also  in  the  editions  of  the  Essays  by 
Desoer. 
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8vo.,  anonymously,  a  volume  entitled  Montaigne 
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MICHAEL,   SEIGNEUR  DE  MONTAIGNE 


THE  AUTHOR  TO  THE  READER. 


This,  reader,  it  a  book  without  guile.  It  tells  thee, 
at  the  very  outset,  that  I  had  no  other  end  in  put- 
ting it  together  but  what  was  domestic  and  private. 
I  had  no  regard  therein  either  to  thy  service  or  m  y 
glory ;  my  powers  are  equal  to  no  such  design.  It 
was  intended  for  the  particular  use  of  my  relations 
and  friends,  in  order  that,  when  they  hare  lost  me, 
which  they  must  soon  do,  they  may  here  find  some 
traces  of  my  quality  and  humour,  and  may  thereby 
nourish  a  more  entire  and  lively  recollection  of  me. 
Had  I  proposed  to  court  the  favour  of  the  world, 
I  had  set  myself  out  in  borrowed  beauties ;  but 
twas  my  wish  to  be  seen  in  my  simple,  natural,  and 


ordinary  garb,  without  study  or  artifice,  for  'twas 
myself  I  had  to  paint.  My  defects  will  appear  to 
the  life,  in  all  their  native  form,  as  far  as  consists 
with  respect  to  the  public.  Had  I  been  born  among 
those  nations  who,  'tis  said,  still  live  in  the  pleasant 
liberty  of  the  law  of  nature,  I  assure  thee  I  should 
readily  have  depicted  myself  at  full  length  and 
quite  naked.  Thus,  reader,  thou  perceivest  I  am 
myself  the  subject  of  my  book;  *tis  not  worth 
thy  while  to  take  up  thy  time  longer  with  such 
a  frivolous  matter ;  so  fare  thee  well. 

From  Montaigne  ;  this  12th  of  June,  1580. 


THE   FIRST  BOOK. 


Different 
mode*  of  molli- 
fy i  of  the  heart* 
of  the  offended. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THAT  MEN    BY   VARIOUS  WAYS   ARRIVE    AT 
THB  SAME  END. 

The  most  usual  way  of  appeasing  the  indigna- 
tion of  such  as  we  have  any  way  offended, 
when  we  see  them  in  possession  or  the  power 
of  revenge,  and  find  that  we  absolutely  lie  at 
their  mercy,  is,  by  submission, 
(than  which,  nothing  more  flat- 
ters the  glory  of  an  adversary,) 
to    move  them    to    commisera- 
|  tion  and  pity :  and  yet  bravery, 

firmness,  and  resolution,  however  quite  con- 
trary means,  have  sometimes  served  to  produce 
the  same  effect.  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,1  the 
same  who  so  long  governed  our  province  of 
Guienne,  a  person  whose  condition  and  fortunes 
have  in  them  a  great  deal  of  the  most  notable 
parts  of  grandeur,  having,  through  some  mis- 
demeanours of  theirs,  been  highly  incensed  by 
the  Limosins,  in  the  heat  of  that  resentment, 
taking  their  city  by  assault,  was  not,  either  by 
the  outcries  of  the  people,  or  the  prayers  and 
tears  of  the  women  and  children,  abandoned  to 
slaughter,  and  prostrate  at  his  feet  for  mercy, 


1  The  BUck  Prince,  ion  of  Edward  the  Third. 

•  Froietart,  vol.  1.,  book  iv.,  part  IL>  eh.  cccxx.    The 


to  be  staved  from  prosecuting  his  revenge ;  till, 
penetrating  farther  into  the  body' of  the  town, 
he  took  notice  of  three  French  gentlemen,  who, 
with  incredible  bravery,  alone  sustained  the 
whole  power  of  his  victorious  army.*  Then  it 
was  that  consideration  and  respect  for  such 
remarkable  valour  first  stopped  the  torrent  of 
his  fury ;  and  his  clemency,  beginning  in 
the  preservation  of  these  three  cavaliers,  was 
afterwards  extended  to  all  the  remaining 
inhabitants  of  the  city. 

Scanderberg,  Prince  of  Epirus,  in  great 
wrath,  pursuing  one  of  lib  soldiers  with  a 
resolute  purpose  to  kill  him,  and  the  soldier 
having  in  vain  tried,  by  all  the  ways  of 
humility  and  supplication,  to  appease  him, 
seeing  him,  notwithstanding,  obstinately  bent 
to  his  ruin,  resolved,  as  his  last  resource,  to 
face  about  and  await  him,  sword  in  hand; 
which  behaviour  of  his  gave  a  sudden  check 
to  his  captain's  fury,  who,  seeing  him  assume 
so  noble  a  resolution,  received  him  to  favour. 
An  example,  however,  that  might  suffer  another 
interpretation  with  such  as  have  not  read  of 
the  prodigious  strength  and  valour  of  that 
Prince. 


n*me»  of  the  three  gentlemen  were  John  dc  VUlemor,  Hngh 
de  la  Roche,  and  Roger  de  Beaufort. 
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The  Eui|»eror  Conrad  III.  haying  besieged 
Guelph,  Duke  of  Bavaria,1  would  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon,  what  mean  and  unmanly  satisfac- 
tions soever  were  tendered  to  him,  to  condescend 
to  milder  conditions  than  that  the  gentlewomen 
only,  who  were  in  the  town,  might  go  out 
wjtnout  violation  of  their  honour,  on  foot, 
and  with  so  much  only  as  they  could  carry 
about  them.      Which  was  no  sooner  known 

but  that,  with  magnanimity  of 
Conjugal  lore,    heart,  they  presently  resolved  to 

carry  out,  upon  their  shoulders, 
their  husbands  and  children,  and  the  Duke 
himself:  a  sight  at  which  the  Emperor  was 
so  pleased  that,  ravished  with  the  generosity 
of  the  action,  he  wept  for  ioy,  and  imme- 
diately extinguishing  m  his  heart  the  mortal 
and  implacable  hatred  he  had  conceived  against 
this  Duke,  he  from  that  time  forward  treated 
him  and  his  with  all  humanity  and  affection. 

The  one,  or  the  other,  of  these  two  ways 
would,  with  great  facility,  work  upon  my 
nature ;  for  I  have  a  marvellous  propensity  to 
mercy  and  mildness;  nay,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  I  fancy,  of  the  two,  I  should  sooner  sur- 
render my  anger  to  compassion  than  to  esteem : 

and  yet  pity  is  reputed  a  vice 
JJJJ  reputed  «  amongst  the  Stoics,  who  will  that 
IteBtSSS*      we  succour  the  afflicted,  but  not 

that  we  should  be  so  affected  with 
their  sufferings  as  to  suffer  or  sympathize  with 
them.  Now,  I  conceived  these  examples  suited 
to  the  question  in  hand,  and  the  rather  because 
therein  we  observe  these  great  souls  assaulted 
and  tried  by  these  two  several  ways  to  resist 
the  one  without  relenting,  and  to  be  shaken 
and  subjected  by  the  other.  It  is  true  that  to 
suffer  a  man's  heart  to  be  totally  subdued  by 
compassion  may  be  imputed  to  facility,  effemi- 
nacy, and  over-tenderness ;  whence  it  comes  to 
pass  that  the  weakest  natures,  as  those  of 
women,  children,  and  the  common  sort  of 
people,  are  the  most  subject  to  it :  but  after 
Laving  resisted,  and  disdained  the  power  of 
sighs  and  tears,  to  surrender  a  man's  animosity 
to  the  sole  reverence  of  the  sacred  image  of 
virtue— this  can  be  no  other  than  the  effect  of 
a  strong  and  inflexible  soul,  enamoured  of,  and 
doing  honour  to,  a  masculine  and  obstinate 
valour.  Nevertheless,  astonishment  and  admi- 
ration may,  in  less  generous  minds,  beget  a 
like  effect.  Witness  the  people  of  Thebes,  who, 
having  put  two  of  their  generals  upon  trial  for 
their  lives,  for  having  continued  in  arms  beyond 
the  prescribed  term  of  their  commission,  would 
hardly  pardon  Pelopidas,  who,  bowing  under 
the  weight  of  so  dangerous  an  accusation,  made 
no  manner  of  defence  for  himself,  nor  produced 
other  arguments  than  prayers  and  supplications 
to  secure  his  head ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 


1  Anno  I  MO,  in  Wef  nsberf ,  a  town  of  Upper  Bavaria. 

*  Plntarch:  How  far  a  man  mag  probe  himself,    c.  5. 

*  Diodoru*  Sicaliu,  siv.  19. 

4  Plutarch  calls  kirn  Stbenon  is  his  Instruction*  for  those 


Epaminondas  being  brought  to  the  bar,  and 
failing  to  magnify  the  exploits  he  had  performed 
in  their  service,  and,  after  a  haughty  and  arro- 
gant manner,  reproaching  them  with  ingrati- 
tude and  injustice,  they  had  not  the  heart  to 
proceed  any  further  in  his  trial,  but  broke  up 
the  court,  and  departed,  the  whole  assembly 
highly  commending  the  courage  and  confidence 
of  this  great  man. 

Dionysius  the  Elder,  after  having,  by  a  tedi- 
ous siege,  and  through  exceeding 
great  difficulties,  taken  the  city  of    ™e  cruelty  of 

©».       .  ,    /     .A  A,  *  Dionysms    tie 

Hhegium,  and  in  it  the  governor  Eider. 
Phyton,  a  great  and  good  man, 
who  had  made  so  obstinate  a  defence,  he  was 
resolved  to  make  him  a  tragical  example  of  his 
revenge;  in  order  whereunto,  and  the  more 
sensibly  to  afflict  him,  he  first  told  him  that  he 
had  the  day  before  caused  his  son  and  all  his 
kindred  to  be  drowned  :  to  which  Phyton 
returned  no  other  answer  but  this,  that  they 
were  then,  by  one  day,  happier  than  he.  After 
which,  causing  him  to  be  stripped,  and  deliver- 
ing him  into  the  hands  of  the  tormentors,  he 
was,  by  them,  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
the  town,  and  most  ignominiously  and  cruelly 
whipped,  and,  moreover,  vilified  with  bitter 
and  contumelious  language.  Yet  still,  in  the 
fury  of  all  this  persecution,  he  maintained  his 
courage  entire  all  the  way,  with  a  strong  voice 
and  undaunted  countenance,  proclaiming  the 
honourable  and  glorious  cause  of  his  death; 
namely,  for  that  he  would  not  deliver  up  his 
country  into  the  hands  of  a  merciless  tyrant ; 
at  the  same  time  denouncing  against  him  a 
speedy  chastisement  from  the  offended  gods. 
At  which  the  tyrant,  rolling  his  eyes  about, 
and  reading  in  his  soldiers'  looks  that,  instead 
of  being  incensed  at  the  haughty  language  of 
this  conquered  enemy,  to  the  contempt  of  nim, 
their  captain,  and  his  triumph,  they  not  only 
seemed  struck  with  admiration  of  so  rare  a 
virtue,  but,  moreover,  inclined  to  mutiny,  and 
were  even  ready  to  rescue  the  prisoner  out  of 
the  hangman's  hands,  he  ordered  the  execution 
to  cease,  and,  afterwards,  privately  caused  him 
to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.1 

Man,  in  sooth,  is  a  marvellous,  vain,  fickle, 
and  unstable  subject,  and  on 
whom  it  is  very  hard  to  form  animal.™"  * 
any  certain  or  uniform  judgment. 
For  Porapey  could  pardon  the  whole  city  of 
the  Mamertines,  though  furiously  incensed 
against  it,  upon  the  single  account  of  the 
virtue  and  magnanimity  of  one  citizen,  Zeno, 
who  took  the  fault  of  the  public  wholly  upon 
himself;  neither  intreated  other  favour  Dut 
alone  to  undergo  the  punishment  for  all.4  And 
yet  Sylla's  host  having,  in  the  city  of  Pernsia, 
manifested  the  same  virtue,  obtained  nothing 


who  manage  state  qfairs,  e.  17;  Sthrnnias,  in  the  Apo- 
thegms; and  Stbcnis,  in  the  Life  of  Pompep;  where,  how- 
ever, the  anecdote  i*  rabted  of  the  city  of  the  HimcrUoa, 
not  of  that  of  the  Mawertinea. 
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Obstinate  si- 
lence of  Bctis. 


by  it,  either  for  himself  or  his  fellow-citizens.1 
And,  directly  contrary  to  my  first  examples, 
the  bravest  of  all  men,  and  who  was  reputed  so 
gracious  and  kind  to  all  those  he  overcame, 
Alexander  the  Great,  having,  after  many  great 
difficulties,  forced  the  city  of  Gaza,  and,  on 
entering^  found  Beds,  who  commanded  there, 
and  of  whose  valour,  in  the  time  of  this  siege, 
he  had  most  noble  and  manifest  proofs,  alone, 
forsaken  by  all  his  soldiers,  his  armour  hacked 
and  hewed  to  pieces,  and  his  body  covered  all 
over  with  blood  and  wounds,  and  yet  still 
fighting  in  the  crowd  of  a  great  number  of 
Macedonians,  who  were  laying  on  him  on  all 
aides,  he  said  to  him  (nettled  at  so  dear-bought 
a  victory,  and  at  two  fresh  wounds  he  Gad 
newly  received  in  his  own  person),  "Thou 
shalt  not  die,  Betis,  so  honourably  as  thou  dost 
intend,  but  shalt  assuredly  suffer  all  the  tor- 
ments that  can  be  inflicted  on  a  miserable 
captive."  To  which  menaces  the  other  return- 
ing no  other  answer  but  only  a  fierce  and 
disdainful  look ;  "  What,"  says  the  conqueror 
(observing  his  obstinate  silence), 
"  Is  he  too  stiff  to  bend  a  knee  ? 
Is  he  too  proud  to  utter  one  sup- 
pliant word  ?  I  will  assuredly  conquer  this 
silence;  and,  if  I  cannot  force  a  word  from 
his  mouth,  I  will,  at  least,  extract  a  groan 
from  his  heart"  And,  thereupon,  converting 
his  anger  into  fury,  presently  commanded  his 
heels  to  be  bored  through,  and  caused  him  to 
be  dragged,  alive,  mangled,  and  dismembered, 
at  a  cart's  tail.*  Was  it  that  the  height  of 
courage  was  so  natural  and  familiar  to  this 
conqueror  that,  no  longer  holding  it  in  admira- 
tion, he  had  come  not  even  to  respect  it  ?  Or 
was  it  that  he  conceived  valour  to  be  a  virtue 
so  peculiar  to  himself  that  his  pride  could  not, 
without  envy,  endure  it  in  another  ?  Or  was  it 
that  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  fury  brooked 
not  opposition  ?  Certainly  had  it  been  capable 
of  any  manner  of  moderation,  it  is  to  be 
believed,  that  in  the  sack  and  desolation  of 
Thebes,  to  see  so  many  valiant  men,  lost  and 
totally  destitute  of  any  farther  defence,  cruelly 
massacred  before  his  eyes,  would  have  appeased 
it.  For  there  were  above  six  thousand  put  to 
the  sword,  of  whom  not  one  was  seen  to  fly, 
or  heard  to  cry  out  for  quarter ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  every  one  running  here  and  there  to 
seek  out  and  to  provoke  the  victorious  enemy 
to  help  them  to  an  honourable  end.  There 
was  not  one  who  did  not,  to  his  last  gasp, 
endeavour  to  revenge  himself;  and,  with  all 
the  fury  of  a  brave  despair,  to  sweeten  his 
own  death  in  the  death  of  an  enemy.  Yet 
did  their  valour  create  no  pity,  and  the  length 
of  one  day  was  not  enough  to  satiate  the  con- 

i  Platarch,  hutrucium§  for  those  who  manage  ttate 
lfa4r$,  c  17,  tells  this  st*»ry  of  Prseneste,  a  city  of  Latimn  ; 
and  not  of  Pernsia,  which  is  in  Tuscany. 

*  Qaintus  Cortins,  It.  0.  a  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  4. 

*  De  la  TrUUsse,  by  which  Montaigne  would  teem  to 
tourwy  a  fallen  habit  of 
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queror's  revenge ;  but  the  slaughter  continued 
to  the  last  drop  of  blood  that  was  capable  of 
being  shed,  and  stopped  not  till  it  met  with 
none  but  naked  and  impotent  persons,  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  of  whom  thirty  thousand 
were  carried  away  slaves.3 


CHAPTER    II. 


OF   SORROW.4 


No  man  living  is  more  free  from  this  passion 
than  I,  who  neither  like  it  in 
myself,  nor  admire  it  in  others  ;  A  contemptible 
and  yet,  generally,  the  world  is  passion, 
pleased  to  honour  it  with  a 
particular  esteem ;  endeavouring  to  make  us 
believe  that  wisdom,  virtue,  and  conscience 
shroud  themselves  under  this  grave  and  af- 
fected appearance.  Foolish  and  sordid  guise ! 
The  Italians,  however,  more  fitly  apply  the 
term5  to  indicate  a  clandestine  nature,  a  dan- 
gerous and  bad  nature.  And  with  good  reason, 
it  being  a  quality  always  hurtful,  always  idle 
and  vain,  and  so  cowardly,  mean,  and  base 
that  'tis  by  the  Stoics  expressly  and  particularly 
forbidden  their  sages. 

But  the  story,  nevertheless,  says,^that 
Psammenitus,  King  of  Egypt,  being  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Cambyses,  King  of 
Persia,  seeing  his  own  daughter  pass  by  him 
habited  as  a  menial,  with  a  bucket  to  draw 
water,  though  his  friends  about  him  were  so 
concerned  as  to  break  out  into  tears  and  lamen- 
tations at  the  miserable  sight,  yet  he  himself 
remained  unmoved,  without  uttering  a  word, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  And 
seeing,  moreover,  his  son,  immediately  after, 
led  to  execution,  still  maintained  the  same 
gravity  and  indifference  of  countenance ;  till 
spying,  at  last,  one  of  his  domestics6  dragged 
away  amongst  the  captives,  he  could  then  hold 
no  longer,  but  fell  to  tearing  his  hair  and  beat- 
ing his  breast,  with  all  the  other  extravagances 
of  a  wild  and  desperate  sorrow.7  A  story  that 
may  very  fitly  be  coupled  with  another  of  the 
same  kind,  of  a  late  prince  of  our  own  nation, 
who,  being  at  Trent,  and  having  news  there 
brought  him  of  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
a  brother  on  whom  depended  the  whole  support 
and  honour  of  his  house ;  and,  soon  after,  of 
that  of  a  younger  brother,  the  second  hope  of 
his  family ;  and,  having  withstood  these  two 
assaults  with  an  exemplary  resolution,  one  of 
his  servants  happening,  a  few  days  after,  to 
die,  he  suffered  his  constancy  to  be  overcome 
by  this   last  accident ;   and,  parting  with  his 


6  Herodutos  iii.  14.  The  word  domestic  does  not  here 
mean  a  servant,  but  an  intimate  friend,  a  domestic  friend, 
in  which  sense  the  term  was  still  nsed  even  in  the  reign  of 
Loo  is  XIV.  Herodotus,  indeed,  mentions  that  the  old  man 
referred  to  had  always  had  a  place  at  the  kitty's  table. 

7  Valerias  Maxima*,  viii.  \i.,ext.  0. ;  Cicero  Orator,  c.  93; 
Pliny,  xxxi.  10.;  Quimilian,  ii.  13. 
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Extreme    tor- 
row  is  unulter 
able. 


courage,  so  abandoned  himself  to  sorrow  and 
mourning,  that  some,  thence,  were  forward  to 
conclude  that  he  was  only  touched  to  the 
quick  by  this  last  stroke  of  fortune ;  but,  in 
truth,  it  was  that,  being  before  brim-full  of 
grief,  the  least  addition  overflowed  the  bounds 
of  all  patience.  Which  might  also  be  said  of 
the  former  example,  did  not  the  story  proceed 
to  tell  us  that  Cambyses  asking  Psammenitus 
why,  not  being  moved  at  the  calamity  of  his 
son  and  daughter,  he  should  with  so  great 
impatience  bear  the  misfortune  of  his  friend  ? 
"It  is,"  answered  he,  "because 
this  last  affliction  was  only  to 
be  manifested  by  tears,  the  two 
first  exceeding  all  manner  of 
expression." 
And,  peradventure,  something  like  this  might 
be  working  in  the  fancy  of  the  painter  of 
old,  who,  having,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia, 
to  represent  the  sorrow  of  the  bystanders,  pro- 
portionably  to  the  several  degrees  of  interest 
each  had  in  the  death  of  this  fair  innocent 
virgin ;  and  having,  in  the  other  figures,  ex- 
hausted the  utmost  power  of  his  art,  when  he 
came  to  that  of  her  father,  he  drew  him  with 
a  veil  over  his  face,  meaning  thereby  that  no 
kind  of  countenance  was  capable  of  expressing 
such  a  degree  of  sorrow.  Which  is  also  the 
reason  why  the  poets  feign  the  miserable 
mother,  Niobe,  having  first  lost  seven  sons,  and 
then  successively  as  many  daughters,  over- 
whelmed with  misery,  to  be  at  last  transformed 
into  a  rock, 

Diriguisse  malis,» 
"  Hardened  with  woes — a  statue  of  despair." 

thereby  to  express  that  melancholy,  dumb,  and 
deaf  stupidity,  which  benumbs  all  our  facul- 
ties when  oppressed  with  misfortunes  greater 
than  we  are  able  to  bear;  and,  indeed,  the 
violence  and  impression  of  an  excessive  grief 
must,  of  necessity,  astonish  the  soul,  and  wholly 
deprive  her  of  her  ordinary  functions:  as  it 
happens  to  every  one  of  us  who,  upon  any  sud- 
den ■alarm  of  very  ill  news,  find  ourselves  sur- 
prised, stupified,  and  in  a  manner  deprived  of 
all  power  of  motion,  till  the  soul,  beginning  to 
vent  itself  in  sighs  and  tears,  seems  a  little  to 
free  and  disengage  itself  from  the  oppression, 
and  to  obtain  some  room  to  work  itself  out  at 
greater  liberty. 

Et  via  viz  tandem  vocl  laxata  dolore  est.t 

"••  Till  sorrow  breaks 
A  passage,  and  at  once  be  weeps  and  speaks." 

In  the  war  that  King  Ferdinand  made  upon 
the  widow  of  King  John  of  Hun- 
gary, in  a  battle  near  Buda,  a  man 
at  arms  was  particularly  taken 
notice  of  by  every  one,  for  his  sin- 
gularly gallant  behaviour  in  an 
encounter ;  and,  though  unknown,  was  highly 


commended  and  lamented  when  left  dead  upon 
the  spot ;  but  by  none  so  much  as  by  Raisciac, 
a  German  lord,  who  was  infinitely  enamoured 
of  so  rare  a  valour.  The  body  being  brought 
off,  the  Count,  with  the  common  curiosity,  came 
to  view  it ;  and  the  armour  was  no  sooner 
taken  off',  but  he  immediately  knew  him  to  be 
his  own  son.  A  thing  that  added  a  second 
blow  to  the  compassion  of  all  the  beholders; 
he  only,  without  uttering  a  word  or  turning 
away  his  eyes,  stood  fixedly  contemplating  the 
body  of  his  son,  till  the  vehemence  of  sorrow, 
having  overcome  his  vital  spirits,  made  him 
sink  down,  stone  dead,  to  the  ground. 

Chi  pub  dir  coin'  egli  aide,  e"  in  picciol  fuocol* 
"  He  lores  but  lightly  who  his  love  can  tell." 

say  the  inmoratosa  when  they  would  repre- 
sent an  insupportable  passion. 

If  isero  qnod  omnes 
Eripit  senilis  mi  hi :  nam,  simnl  le, 
Lesbia,  adsprzi,  nihil  est  so  per  ml 

Qnod  loquar  amens : 
Lingua  sed  torpet;  tenuis  sub  artus 
Flam  ma  dimanat;  sonitu  suupte 
Tinniunt  aores;  gemina  tegontur 
Lumina  nocte.4 

"  Then,  Lesbia,  robb*st  my  soul  of  rest, 
And  rais'dtt  those  tumults  in  my  breast ; 
For  while  I  gazed,  in  transports  tost, 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost. 
My  bosom  glowed,  the  subtle  flame 
Ran  quick  through  all  my  vital  frame ; 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung, 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung." 

So  that  it  is  not  in  the  height  and  greatest  fury 
of  the  fit  that  we  are  in  a  condition  to  pour  out 
our  complaints  and  our  persuasions,  the  soul 
being,  at  that  time,  overburthened,  and  labour- 
ing with  profound  thoughts,  and  the  body 
dejected  and  languishing  with  desire.  And 
thence  it  is  that  proceed  those  accidental  impo- 
tences that  sometimes  so  unseasonably  surprise 
the  willing  lover,  and  that  frigidity  which,  by 
the  force  of  an  immoderate  ardour,  seizes  him 
even  in  the  very  lap  of  fruition.  All  passions 
that  suffer  themselves  to  be  relished  and 
digested  are  but  moderate. 


Curse  leves  loqauntor,  ingentes  stnpent.s 
"  Light  griefs  are  plaintive,  but  the  great  are  dumb. 


•i 


Great  grief  de- 
prives as  of  the 
use  of  speech, 
and  sometimes 
causes  death. 


»  Ovid  Met,  vi.  904.    The  text  has  (KrigvUqm*  mmUt, 
»  Virgil,  MntM,  li.  191.  •  Petrarch,  Son.  117. 


The  surprise  of  unexpected  joys  often   pro- 
duces the  same  effect 

Ut  me  conspezit  venientem,  et  TroTa  circutn 
Arma  amens  vidlt,  raagnis  exterrtla  monslris, 
Dirignlt  visa  in  medio;  calor  ossa  reliquit; 
Labitar,  et  longo  viz  tandem  tempore  fatar.6 

"  But  when,  at  nearer  distance,  she  beheld 
My  Trojan  armour  and  my  Trojan  shield, 
Astonished  at  the  sight,  the  vital  heat 
Forsakes  her  limbs,  her  veins  no  longer  beat : 
She  faints,  she  falls,  and,  scarce  recovering  strength. 
Thus,  with  a  faltering  tongue,  she  speaks  at  length." 

Besides  the  examples  of  the  Roman  lady 
who  died  for  joy  to  see  her  son  safe   other  effects 
returned  from  toe  defeat  of  Cannse  ;7  <*  Kri«f- 
of  Sophocles,  and  Dionvsius  the  tyrant,  who 
died  of  joy  ;•  and  of  Tafva,  who  died  in  Cor- 


«  Catullus,  li.  5.  »  «eneca,  Hipp.  II.  *,  d07. 

•  jBneid,  ill.  MO.         '  PUny  vii.  54.  *  Id.  ib.  59. 
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on  reading  the  news  of  the  honours  the 
Roman  senate  had  decreed  him,1  we  have, 
moreover,  one  in  our  own  time,  of  Pope  Leo  the 
Tenth,  who,  upon  news  of  the  taking  of  Milan, 
a  thing  he  had  so  ardently  desired,  was  wrapt 
with  so  sudden  an  excess  of  joy  that  he  imme- 
diately fell  into  a  fever  and  died.1  And,  for  a 
more  notable  testimony  of  the  imbecility  of 
human  nature,  it  is  recorded,  by  the  ancients,3 
that  Diodorus  the  Dialectician,  died  on  the 
spot,  out  of  an  extreme  passion  of  shame,  for 
not  having  been  able,  in  his  own  school,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  auditory,  to  disengage 
himself  from  a  nice  argument  that  was  pro- 
pounded to  him.  I,  for  my  part,  am  very 
little  subject  to  these  violent  passions;  I  am 
naturally  of  a  stubborn  apprehension,  which, 
by  reason,  I'  every  day  harden  and  fortify  more 
and  more. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THAT  OUR  AFFECTIONS  CARRY  THEMSELVES 

BEYONJ*   US. 

Such  as  accuse  mankind  of  always  gaping 
after  future  things,  and  advise  us 

fttariiy.  which  is  present,  and  to  set  up 

our  rest  upon  that,  as  having  no 
bold  upon  that  which  is  to  come,  even  less 
than  that  we  have  upon  what  is  past,  have 
hit  upon  the  most  universal  of  human  errors, 
if  that  may  be  called  an  error  to  which  nature 
kself  has  disposed  us,  who,  in  order  to  the  sub- 
sistence and  continuation  of  her  own  work,  has, 
amongst-  several  others,  prepossessed  us  with 
this  deceiving  imagination,  as  being  more  jealous 
of  our  action  than  afraid  of  our  knowledge. 

We  are  never  present  with,  but  always 
beyond,  ourselves.  Fear,  desire,  and  hope,  are 
still  pushing  us  on  towards  the  future,  depriving 
as,  in  the  mean  time,  of  the  sense  and  considera- 
tion of  that  which  is,  to  amuse  us  with  the 
thought  of  what  shall  be,  even  when  we  shall 
be  no  more.  Calamitosus  est  animus  futuri 
anxius.4  "  'Tis  a  great  calamity  to  have  a  mind 
anxious  about  things  to  come.11  We  find  this 
great  precept  often  repeated  in  Plato,  "  Do 
thine  own  work,  and  know  thyself."  Of 
which  two  parts,  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
generally  comprehends  our  whole  duty,  and, 
in-  like  manner,  do  each  of  them  involve 
the  other.  He  who  will  do  his  own  work 
aright  will  find  that  his  first  lesson  is  to 
know  himself,  and  what  is  proper  for  him  ;  and 
he  who  rightly  understands  himself  will  never 
mistake  another  man's  work  for  his  own,  bat 
will  love  and  improve  himself  above  all  other 


"  Valerius  Maxima*,  lx.  18.    The  nuine  is  not  T«lva,  but 
Thalna. 

»  Goiccirilini,  »§▼.  »  Pliny,  vt  unpra. 

4  &eneca,  Epl»t.  88.      "  La   Prevoyance  q»*i    nuns  porte 
._.  M  ^^  de  nous  ct    scuvent    uou»    place  on 


things,  will  refuse  superfluous  employments, 
and  reject  all  unprofitable  thoughts  snd  propo- 
sitions. As  folly  on  the  one  side,  though  it 
should  enjoy  all  it  can  desire,  would,  notwith- 
standing, never  be  content ;  so,  on  the  other, 
wisdom  ever  acquiesces  with  the  present,  and 
is  never  dissatisfied  with  its  immediate  condi- 
tion; and  that  is  the  reason  why  Epicurus 
dispenses  his  sages  from  all  forecast  and  care  of 
the  future. 

Amongst  those  laws  that  relate  to  the  dead, 
I  look  upon  that  to  be  a  very  sound  one,  by 
which  the  actions  of  princes  are  to  be  examined 
and  sifted  after  their  decease.*  While  living, 
they  are  equal  with,  at  least,  if 
not  above, the  laws,  and,  therefore,  do '/  cff  JrfJjJJi 
what  justice  could  not  inflict  upon  should  be  can- 
their  persons  it  is  but  reason  JJJJJ*1  lfUtr 
should  be  executed  upon  their 
reputations  and  the  estates  of  their  successors : 
things  that  we  often  value  above  life  itself; 
It  is  a  custom  of  singular  advantage  to  those 
countries  where  it  is  in  use,  and  much  to  be 
desired  by  all  good  princes  who  have  reason  to 
take  it  ill,  that  the  memories  of  the  tyrannical 
and  wicked  should  be  treated  with  the  same 
respect  as  theirs.  We  owe,  it  is  true,  subjec- 
tion and  obedience  to  all  our  kings,  whether 
good  or  bad,  alike,  for  that  has  respect  unto 
their  office ;  but,  as  to  affection  and  esteem, 
these  are  only  due  to  their  virtue.  Let  it  be 
granted  that,  for  the  sake  of  political  order,  we 
are,  with  patience,  to  endure  unworthy  princes, 
to  conceal  their  vices,  and  to  assist  them  in 
their  indifferent  actions,  whilst  their  authority 
stands  in  need  of  our  support;  yet,  the  relation 
of  prince  and  subject  being  once  at  an  end,  there 
is  no  reason  we  should  deny  the  expression  of 
our  resentment  to  our  own  liberty,  and  to  com- 
mon justice ;  or,  more  especially,  deprive  pood 
subjects  of  the  glory  of  having  submissively 
and  faithfully  served  a  prince  wnose  imperfec- 
tions were,  to  them,  so  well  known ;  this  were 
to  rob  posterity  of  a  most  useful  example ;  and 
those  who,  out  of  respect  to  some  private  obli- 
gation, iniquitously  vindicate  the  memory  of  a 
faulty  prince,  do  a  private  right  at  the  expense 
of  public  justice.  Livy  very  truly  says :  "That 
the  language  of  men  bred  up  in  courts  is 
always  full  of  vain  ostentation  and  false  testi- 
mony, ,,e  every  one  indifferently  magnifying  his 
own  master,,  and  stretching  his  commendation 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  virtue  and  sovereign 
grandeur.  And  it  is  not  impossible  but  some 
may  condemn  the  magnanimity  of  those  two 
soldiers,  who  so  roundly  answered  Nero  to  his 
face ;  the  one  being  asked,  by  him,  Why  he 
bore  him  ill-will  ?  "I  loved  thee,"  answered 
he,  "  whilst  thou  wert  worthy  of  it ;  but  since 
thou  art  become  a  parricide,  an  incendiary,  a 
player,  and  a  coachman,  I  hate  thee  as  thou 

nons  n'arrivernns  point,  voilA  U  veritable  source  de  toutc* 
noa  uiUerct."    Roosseau — Emile  ii.  i 

a  Cicero,  Tqsc.  Quaes,  v.  IS. 

•  Livy  xxzv.  4d. 
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dost  deserve."  And  the  other,  Why  he 
should  attempt  to  kill  him  ?  "  Because,"  said 
he,  "  I  could  think  of  no  other  remedy  against 
thy  perpetual  mischiefs."1  But  the  public  and 
universal  testimonies  that  were  given  against 
him,  after  his  death  (and  will  be  to  all  pos- 
terity, both  against  him  and  against  all  other 
wicked  princes  like  him),  of  his  tyrannies  and 
abominable  conduct,  who,  of  a  sound  judgment, 
can  reprove  them  ? 

I  am  scandalized,  I  confess,  that  in  so  sacred 
c  a  government  as  that  of  the  La- 

fb«re{!!«cef:emo-  cedemonians,  there  should  have 
utani  at  the  in-    been  mixed  that  hypocritical  cere- 

SSJf .Bl  of  tUeir  n,ony at  the  death  of  t,ieir  kin& ; 

where  all  their  confederates  and 
neighbours,  and  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  men 
and  women,  as  well  as  their  slaves,  cut  and 
slashed  their  foreheads  in  token  of  sorrow, 
repeating  in  their  cries  and  lamentations  that 
that  king  (let  him  have  been  as  wicked  as  the 
devil,)  was  the  best  that  ever  they  had ;  thus 
attributing  to  his  quality  the  praises  that  only 
belong  to  merit,  and  that  of  right  are  due  to 
desert,  though  lodged  in  the  lowest  and  most 
inferior  subject.'1 
Aristotle  (who  will  still  have  a  hand  in  every 

thing,)  makes  a  query  upon  the 

hap  ""tiii'be  is  ^y*11?  of  &°l°nt  "  Tnat  none  can 
dc«d.y  be  said  to  be  happy  until  he  is 

dead;"  whether,  then,  any  one 
who  has  lived  and  died  according  to  his  heart's 
desire,  if  he  have  left  an  ill  repute  behind  him, 
and  that  his  posterity  be  miserable,  can  be  said 
to  be  happy?3  Whilst  we  have  life  and  mo- 
tion, we  convey  ourselves,  by  fancy  and  antici- 
pation, whither  and  to  what  we  please ;  but 
once  out  of  being,  we  have  no  more  any  manner 
of  communication  with  what  is  in  being ;  and 
Solon,  therefore,  had  better  have  said,  "That 
man  is  never  happy  at  all,  since  he  is  never  set 
till  after  he  is  no  more." 


QtiUqaam 


Vii  radicilns  e  vita  te  lollit,  et  ejirit : 
8nl  Tacit  esse  sni  aniddam  super  inacins  ipse. 
Nrc  retnovet  sail*  A  projecto  corpore  sese.  el 
Vindicate  ' 

"  No  dying  man  can  trnss  his  baggage  so, 
But  something  of  him  he  mini  leave  below; 
Nor  from  hia  carcase,  that  doth  prostrate  lie, 
Himself  can  clear,  or  far  enough  can  fly." 

Bcrtrand    du  Glesquin    dying    before    the 
castle  of    Randon,'  near    unto 
I^as^thoTgh     Puy,  in  Auvergne,  the  besieged 
alive.  were  afterwards,  upon  surrender, 

enjoined  to  lav  down  the  keys  of 
the  place  upon  tfie  corpse  or  the  dead  general. 
Bartholomew  d'Alviano,  the  Venetian  general, 
dying  in  the  service  of  the  Republic,  in  their 
wars  in  Brescia,  and  his  corpse  being  to  be 
carried  to  Venice,   through    the    territory  of 


*  Herod,  vi.  fltj. 


I 


1  Tacihts,  Annal.  iv.  07. 

5  Herod,  i.  ».    Anstotle,  Ethics,  i.  10. 

«  Lucretius   Hi.  SPO  and  895.     Montaigne  baa   slightly 
altered  the  test  of  the  author. 


Verona,  an  enemy's  country,  most  of  the  army 
were  of  opinion  to  demand  safe  conduct  from 
the  Veronese :  but  Theodore  Trivulsio  opposed 
the  motion,  rather  choosing  to  make  way  for 
the  body  by  force  of  anus,  and  to  run  the 
hazard  of  a  battle ;  saying,  it  was  not  fit  that 
he,  who  in  his  life  was  never  afraid  of  his  ene- 
mies, should  seem  to  apprehend  them  when  he 
was  dead.'  And,  in  truth,  in  cases  of  the 
same  nature,  by  the  Greek  laws,  he  who  made 
suit  to  an  enemy  for  a  body  to  give  it  burial, 
did,  by  that  act,  renounce  his  victor)',  and  had 
no  longer  the  right  to  erect  a  trophy  ;  and  he 
to  whom  such  suit  was  made  was  ever,  what- 
ever otherwise  the  success  had  been,  reputed 
victor.  By  this  means  it  was  that  Nicias  lost 
the  advantage  he  had  visibly  obtained  over  the 
Corinthians,  and  that  Agcsilaus,  on  the  con- 
trary, assured  that  which  he  had  before  very 
doubtfully  gained  over  the  Baeotians." 

These  things  might  appear  very  odd  had  it 
not  been  a  general  practice  in  all  ages  not  only 
to  extend  the  concern  of  our  persons  beyond 
this  life,  but,  moreover,  to  fancy  that  the 
favours  of  heaven  accompany  us  to  the  grave, 
and  continue,  even  after  life,  to  our  ashes.  Of 
which  there  are  so  many  examples  among  the 
ancients,  waiving  those  of  our  times,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  I  should  insist  upon  it.  Edward 
the  First,  King  of  England,  having,  in  the 
long  wars  between  him  and  Robert,  King  of 
Scotland,  had  sufficient  experience  of  how 
great  importance  his  own  immediate  presence 
was  to,  tne  success  of  his  affairs,  having  ever 
been  victorious  in  whatever  he  undertook  in  his 
Own  person ;  when  he  came  to  die,  bound  his 
son  in  a  solemn  oath,  that  so  soon  as  he  should 
be  dead,  he  should  boil  his  body  till  the  flesh 
parted  from  the  bones,  and,  having  burned  the 
flesh,  preserve  the  bones  to  carry  continually 
with  him  in  his  army  so  often  as  he  should  be 
obliged  to  go  against  the  Scots :  as  if  destiny 
had  attached  victory  even  to  those  miserable 
remains.  John  Zisca,  the  same  who  so  often, 
in  vindication  of  Wickliffe's  errors,  overran 
Bohemia,  left  order  that  they  should  flay  him 
after  his  death,  and  of  his  skin  make  a  drum, 
to  carry  in  the  war  against  his  enemies,  fancying 
this  would  contribute  to  the  continuation  of  the 
successes  he  himself  had  always  obtained  in 
the  war  against  them.  In  like  manner  some 
Indians,  in  a  battle  with  the  Spaniards,  carried 
with  them  the  bones  of  one  of  their  captains, 
in  consideration  of  the  victories  they  had 
formerly  obtained  under  his  conduct.  And 
other  people,  in  the  same  new  world,  carry 
about  with  them,  in  their  wars,  the  relics  of 
valiant  men,  who  have  died  in  battle,  to  incite 
their  courage  and  advance  their  fortune.  Of 
which  examples  the  first  reserve  notliing  for  the 
tomb  but  the  reputation  they  have  acquired  by 

»  July  13,  1380. 
•  Brantome  ii.    Gulcciard.  xii. 
7  PlutareJi,  in  vitt,  c.  ii. 
"  M.,  in  viU,  c.  vi. 
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their  former  achievements ;  while  these  assign 
to  these  great  men,  even  in  the  grave,  a  certain 
power  of  operation. 

The  last  act  of  the  captain  Bayard  is  of  a 
much  better  composition ;  who,  finding  himself 
wounded  to  death  with  a  haxquebuss  snot,  and, 
being  by  his  friends  importuned  to  retire  out 
of  the  nght,  made  answer,  "  That  he  would  not 
begin,  at  the  last  gasp,  to  turn  bis  back  to  the 
enemy;"  and,. accordingly,  still  fought  on,  till, 
feeling  himself  too  faint  and  no  longer  able  to 
sit  his  horse,  he  commanded  his  steward  to  set 
him  down  against  the  root  of  a  tree,  but  so  that 
he  might  die  with  his  race  towards  the  enemy, 
which  he  did.1 

I  must  yet  add  another  example,  equally 
remarkable,  for  the  present  consideration,  with 
any  of  the  former.  The  Emperor  Maximilian, 
great  grandfather  to  the  present  King  Philip,* 
was  a  prince  endowed  with  great  qualities,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  with  a  singular  beauty  of 
person ;  but  had,  withal,  a  humour  very  con- 
trary to  that  of  other  princes,  who,  tor  the 
dispatch  of  their  most  important  affairs,  con- 
vert their  close-stool  into  a  chair  of  state; 
which  was  that  he  would  never  permit  any  of 

his  bed-chamber,  in  what  familiar 
Modesty  of  degree  of  favour  soever,  to  see 
aSSSE^*-    himin  that  posture;  and  would 

steal  aside  to  make  water,  as  re- 
ligiously shy  as  a  virgin,  not  to  discover  either 
to  his  physician,  or  any  other  person,  those 
parts  that  we  are  accustomed  to  conceal.  And 
I  myself,  who  have  so  impudent  a  way  of  talk- 
ing, am,  nevertheless,  so  modest  this  way  that, 
unless  at  the  great  importunity  of  necessity  or 
pleasure,  I  very  rarely  and  unwillingly  com- 
municate to  the  sight  of  any,  those  parts  or 
actions,  that  custom  orders  us  to  conceal; 
wherein  I  suffer  more  constraint  than  I  conceive 
is  very  well  becoming  a  man,  especially  of  my 
profession.  But  he  nourished  this  modest 
humour  to  such  a  degree  that  he  gave  express 
orders  in  his  last  will  that  they  should  put  him 
on  drawers  so  soon  as  he  should  be  dead :  to 
which,  methinka,  he  would  have  done  well  to 
have  added,  by  way  of  codicil,  that  he  should 
be  hoodwinked,  too,  who  put  them  on.  The 
charge  that  Cyrus  left  with  his  children,  that 

neither  they  nor  any  other  should 
Cyrat'a  r««-  either  see  or  touch  Lis  body  after 
3£?  the  soul  was  departed  from  it,3 1 

attribute  to  some  superstitious 
devotion  of  his;  both  his  historian  and  himself, 
amongst  their  other  great  qualities,  having 
strewed  the  whole  course  of  their  lives 
with  a  singular  attention  and  respect  to  re- 
ligion. 

I  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  a  story 
that  was  told  me  by  a  man  of  great  quality, 


1  Mem.  of  Martin  da  Bcllay,  iv. 
1  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
■  Xenophnn,  C>rop.  riii.  7. 
«  Uty,  Spit,  xlviii. 


of  a  relation  of  mine,  one  who 

had  given  a  very  good  account    .  Th«  fooiiih- 

c    vT        \c    l  Air  -°  j      neM    ot  n»nch 

of  himself  both  in  peace  and  funeral  pomp, 
war ;  that,  coming  to  die  in  a 
a  very  old  age,  tormented  with  an  excessive 
pain  of  the  stone,  he  spent  the  last  hours  of 
his  life  in  an  extraordinary  solicitude  about 
ordering  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  his  funeral, 
pressing  all  the  men  of  condition  who  came  to 
see  him  to  engage  their  word  to  attend  him  to 
his  grave  ;  importuning  this  very  prince,  who 
came  to  visit  nim  at  his  last  gasp,  with  a  most 
earnest  supplication,  that  he  would  order  his 
family  to  be  assisting  there,  alleging  several 
reasons  and  examples  to  prove  that  it  was  a 
respect  due  to  a  man  of  his  condition ;  and 
seemed  to  die  content,  having  obtained  this 
promise,  and  appointed  the  method  and  order 
of  his  funeral  parade.  I  have  seldom  heard  of 
so  long-lived  a  vanity.  The  contrary  solicitude, 
of  which  also  I  do  not  want  domestic  example, 
seems  to  be  somewhat  a-kin  to  this ;  that  a  man 
shall  cudgel  his  brains,  at  the  last  moments  of 
his  life,  to  contrive  his  obsequies  to  some  parti- 
cular and  unusual  a  parsimony,  to  one  single 
servant  with  a  candle  and  lanthorn  ;  yet  I  see 
this  humour  commended,  and  the  appointment 
of  Marcus  jEmilius  Lepidus,  who  forbad  his 
heirs  to  bestow  upon  his  corpse  even  the  com- 
mon ceremonies  in  use  upon  such  occasions.4  Is 
it  temperance  and  frugality  to  avoid  expense 
and  pleasure,  of  which  the  use  and  knowledge 
is  imperceptible  to  us  ?  This  were  an  easy  and 
cheap  reformation.  If  instructions  were  at  all 
necessary  in  this  case,  I  should  be  of  opinion 
that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  actions  of  life,  the 
ceremony  and  expense  should  be  regulated  by 
the  condition  of  the  person  deceased:  and  the 
philosopher  Lycon  prudently  ordered  nis  execu- 
tors to  dispose  of  his  body  where  they  should 
think  most  fit,  and  as  to  his  funeral,  to  order  it 
to  be  neither  too  superfluous,  nor  too  mean.5 
For  my  part,  I  shall  wholly  refer  the  ordering 
of  this  ceremony  to  custom,  and  leave  the 
whole  matter  to  the  discretion  of  those  to  whose 
lot  it  shall  fall  to  do  me  that  last  office.  Totus 
hie  locus  est  contemnendus  in  nobis,  non  negli- 
gendus  in  nostris.9  "  The  place  of  our  sepul- 
ture is  wholly  to  be  contemned  by  us,  but  not 
to  be  neglected  by  our  friends."  And  it  was  a 
holy  saying  of  a  saint,  Curatio  funeris,  conditio 
sepultures,  pompa  exsequiarum,  magis  sunt 
vivorum  solatia,  qudm  subsidia  mortuorum.7 
"  The  care  of  funerals,  the  place  of  sepulture, 
and  the  pomp  of  obsequies,  are  rather  consola- 
tions to  the  living  than  any  benefit  to  the 
dead."  Which  made  Socrates  answer  Criton, 
who,  at  the  hour  of  his  death,  asked  him, 
how  he  would  be  buried?  "  How  you  will," 
said  he.8    If  I  were  to  concern  myself  farther 


*  Diog.  Laert.,  in  viti. 

6  Cicero.,  Tusc.  Qii<tM,45. 

7  St.  Angust,  de  Cioitute  Dei.  1.12. 
0  Plato,  Phado. 
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about  this  affair,  I  should  be  most  tempted, 
as  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  this  kind,  to 
imitate  those  who  in  their  life-time  enter- 
tain themselves  with  the  ceremony  of  their 
own  obsequies  before-hand,  and  are  pleased 
with  viewing  their  own  monument,  and  behold- 
ing their  own  dead  countenance  in  marble. 
Happy  are  they  who  can  gratify  their  senses 
by  insensibility,  and  live  by  their  death  !  I  can 
hardly  keep  from  an  implacable  hatred  against 
all  popular  government,  though  I  cannot  but 
think  it  the  most  natural  and  equitable  of  all 
others,  so  often  as  I  call  to  mind  the  inhuman 
injustice  of  the  people  of  Athens,  who,  without 
remission,  or  once  vouchsafing  to  hear  what 
they  had  to  say  for  themselves,  put  to  death 
their  brave  captains,  newly  returned  triumphant 
from  a  naval  viotory  they  had  obtained  over 
the  Lacedsemonians  near  the  Arginusian  Isles, 
the  most  bloody  and  obstinate  engagement  that 
ever  the  Greeks  fought  at  sea,  for  no  other 
reason  but  that  they  had  followed  up  their  blow 
and  pursued  the  advantages  presented  to  them 
by  the  rule  of  war,  instead  of  staying  to  gather 
up  and  bury  their  dead  ;  an  execution  that  is 
yet  rendered  more  odious  by  the  behaviour  of 
Diomedon,  one  of  the  condemned,  and  a  man 
of  eminent  virtue,  both  political  and  military, 
who,  after  having  heard  their  sentence,  advanc- 
ing to  speak,  no  audience  till  then  having  been 
allowed,  instead  of  pleading  his  cause,  and  re- 
presenting the  evident  injustice  of  so  cruel  a 
sentence,  only  expressed  a  solicitude  for  his 
judges'  preservation,  beseeching  the  gods  to 
convert  this  sentence  to  their  good,  and  praying 
that  for  neglecting  to  fulfil  those  vows  wuich 
he  and  his  companions  had  made  (which  he 
also  acquainted  them  with,)  in  acknowledgment 
of  so  glorious  a  success  they  might  not  pull 
down  the  indignation  of  the  gods  upon  them ; 
and  so  without  more  words  went  courageously 
to  his  death.1  But  fortune  a  few  years  after 
punished  the  Athenians  in  a  suitable  way.  For 
Chabrias,  captain-general  of  their  naval  forces, 
having  got  the  better  of  Pollis,  admiral  of 
Sparta,  off  the  Isle  of  Naxos,  totally  lost  the 
fruits  of  his  victory,  of  very  great  importance 
to  their  affairs,  in  order  not  to  incur  the  danger 
of  this  example,  and  in  his  anxiety  not  to  lose  a 
few  bodies  of  his  dead  friends  that  were  floating 
in  the  sea,  gave  opportunity  to  a  world  of  liv- 
ing enemies  to  sail  away  in  safety,  who  after- 
wards made  them  pay  dear  for  this  unseasonable 
superstition. 

Quaeris,  quo  Jaceas,  post  obitom,  locof 
Qao  non  nata  jacent.* 

"  Dott  a*k  where  thou  shah  lie  when  dead  t 
With  thoae  that  never  being  had."— 

The  other  restores  the  sense  of  repose  to  a 
Imdy  without  a  soul. 

Neqoe  sepalrrom,  qao  reripiarnr  habeaf,  porfntn  corpotU; 
I'M,  remissa  humana  viu,  corpus  requie»ca    h  iimIi-.-' 


"  Nor  wilh  a  tomb  aa  with  a  haven  blest, 
Where,  after  life,  the  corpse  in  peace  may  rest/' 

Just  as  nature  demonstrates  to  us  that  several 
dead  things  retain  yet  an  occult  sympathy  and 
relation  to  life ;  wine  changes  its  flavour  and 
complexion  in  cellars,  according  to  the  change* 
and  seasons  of  the  vine  whence  it  came ;  and 
the  flesh  of  venison,  'tis  said,  alters  its  con- 
dition and  taste  in  the  powdering  tub,  according 
to  the  seasons  of  the  living  flesh  of  its  kind. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THAT  THB  80UL  DISCHARGES  ITS  PA88ION8 
UPON  FALSE  OBJECTS,  WHERE  THE  TRUE 
ARE  WANTING. 

A  gentleman  of  my  country,  who  was  very 
subject  to  the  gout,  being  importuned  by  his 
physicians  total!}'  to  abstain  from  all  manner 
of  salt  meats,  was  wont  pleasantly  to  reply, 
that  he  must  needs  have  something  to  ouarrel 
with  in  the  extremity  of  bis  pain,  and  that  be 
fancied  that  railing  at  and  cursing,  one  while 
the  Bologna  sausages,  and  at  another  the  dried 
tongues  and  the  hams,  was  some  mitigation  to 
his  torments.  And,  in  good  earnest,  as  one's 
arm  when  it  is  advanced  to  strike,  if  it  fail  of 
meeting  with  that  upon  which  it  was  designed 
to  discharge  the  blow,  and  spends  itself  in  vain, 
does  offend  the  striker  himself;  and  as,  also, 
to  make  a  pleasant  prospect  the  sight  should 
not  be  lost  and  dilated  in  a  vast  extent  of  empty 
air,  but  have  some  bounds  to  limit  and  circum- 
scribe it  at  a  reasonable  distance — 

Ventns  at  amittlt  vires,  nisi  robore  dentaa 
Occnrrnnt  Silvae,  spatio  diflnsns  lnani  ;4 

"  As  winds  exhaust  their  strength,  anless  withstand 
By  some  thick  (rove  of  strong  opposing  wood." 

so  it  appears  that  the  soul,  being  transported 
and  discomposed,  turns  its  violence  upon  itself, 
if  not  supplied  with  something  to  oppose  it,  and 
therefore  always  requires  an  object  at  which  to 
aim,  and  to  keep  it  in  action.  Plutarch  says 
of  those  who  are  delighted  with  monkeys  and 
lap  dogs,  that  the  amorous  part  which  is  in 
us,  for  want  of  a  legitimate  oDJect,  rather  than 
lie  idle,  does  after  that  manner  forge  and  create 
one  frivolous  and  false  ;*  and  we  see  that  the 
soul,  in  the  exercise  of  its  passions,  inclines 
rather  to  deceive  itself,  by  creating  a  false  and 
fantastical  subject,  even  contrary  to  its  own 
belief,  than  not  to  have  something  to  work 
upon.  And  after  this  manner  brute  beasts 
direct  their  fury  to  fall  upon  the  stone  or  weapon 
that  has  hurt  them,  and  with  their  teeth  even  | 
execute  their  revenge  upon  themselves,  for  tho  ! 
injury  they  have  received  from  another. 


1  Diod.  Sic  ziii.  Si. 

3  Srnee.  Troad,  Cknr.  ii.  30. 


3  Ennins,  apud  Cirrr.  Tu.tr.  QtutM,  I.  44, 

4  Lnran,  HI   am.         s  Life  of  Perirle* ,  at  the  beginning. 
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Taru  mad  spoil  Ibe  wound,  m,l  Ibt  tonfh  tpcir 
CoaLortcd  o'*r  her  bruA  tT«h,  (Tj  ioj,  bnr." 

What  causes  of  the  misadventures  that  befal 
to  do  we  not  invent?  What  is  it  tbat  we  do 
not  lay  the  bolt  to,  right  or  wrong-,  tbat  we 
may  have  something  to  quarrel  with  .'  'Tis  not 
those  beautiful  tresses,  young  lady,  you  so 
liberally  tear  off,  nor  is  it  the  whiteness  of  that 
delicate  bosom  you  so  unmercifully  beat,  that, 
with  an  unlucky  bullet,  have  slain  your  beloved 
brother ;  quarrel  with  something  else,  Livy, 
speaking  of  the  Roman  army  in  Spain,  says, 
that  for  the  loss  of  the  two  brothers,*  their 
great  captains,  Flere  oamet  repente,  el  qffen- 
aart  capita.'  "  They  all  wept  and  tore  their 
hair."  Tis  the  common  practice  of  afflic- 
tion. And  the  philosopher  Bion  said  pleasantly 
of  the  king,  who  by  hand  nils  pulled  his  hair 
off  his  huaif  for  sorrow.  "  Does  this  man  think 
that  baldness  is  a  remedy  for  grief*"*  Who 
has  not  seen  peevish  gamesters  tear  the  cards 
with  their  teeth,  and  swallow  the  dice  in  revenge 
for  the  loss  of  their  money  7  Xerxes  whipped 
"the  sea,  and  wrote  a  challenge  to  Mount  A  thus.1 
Cyrus  employed  a  whole  army  several  days  at 
work,  to  revenge  himself  of  the  river  Onidus,  for 
the  fright  it  had  put  him  into  in  passing  over 
it;*  and  Caligula  demolished  a  very  beautiful 
palace  for  the  discomfort  hit  mother  had  once 
had  there.' 

There  was  a  story  current,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
that  one  of  our  neighbouring  kings,*  having 
received  a  blow  from  the  hand  of  God,  swore 
lie  would  be  revenged,  and,  in  order  to  it,  made 
proclamation  that,  for  ten  years  to  come,  no 
one  throughout  bis  dominions  should  pray  to 
him,  nor  mention  him,  nor  believe  in  him ;  by 
which  we  are  not  so  much  to  take  measure  of 
the  folly,  as  of  the  vain-glory  of  the  nation  of 
which  this  tale  was  told.  These  are  vices  that 
indeed  always  go  together ;  but  such  actions  as 
these  have  in  them  more  of  presumption  than 
want  of  sense.  Augustus  Ctesar,  having  been 
tost  with  a  tempest  at  sea,  fell  to  defying  Nep- 
tune, and  in  llu  pump  of  I  lit:  i 'ineiisiiin  games, 
to  be  revenged  of  him,  deposed  li i^  st;ilue  from 
the  place  it  bad  amongst  the  other  deities.* 
Wherein  he  was  less  excusable  than  the  former, 
and  less  than  lie  wm  afterwards,  wlien,  having 
lost  a  battle  under  Quintilius  Varus  in  Germany, 
in  rage  and  despair,  he  went  running  his  head 
against  the  walls,  and  crying  out,"0  Varus!  give 
me  my  men  again  1'""  for  those  eiceed  all  folly, 
forasmuch  as  impiety  is  joined  with  it,  who  in- 


vade God  himself,  or  at  least  Fortune,  as  if  she 
had  ears  that  were  subject  to  our  batteries  ; 
like  the  Thracians,  who,  when  it  thunders  or 
lightens,  fall  to  shooting  against  heaven  with 
Titanian  fury,"  as  if  by  flights  of  arrows  they 
intended  to  reduce  God  to  reason.  The  ancient 
poet  in  Plutarch  telk  us, 


CHAPTER   V. 
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Lucius  Marcics,"  the  Roman  Legate,  in  the 
war  against  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedon,  to  gain  time  wherein  n««it  la 
to  re-inforce  his  army,  set  on  fool  d™£ld.  w" 
some  overtures  of  accommodation, 
with  which  the  king  being  lulled  asleep,  con- 
eluded  a  cessation  tor  certain  days;  by  this 
means  giving  his  enemy  opportunity  and  leisure 
to  repair  his  army,  which  was  afterwards  the 
occasion  of  his  own  ruin.  The  elder  sort  of 
senators,  notn  iili-iiiinlin,-.  mi)  id  lid  of  their  fore- 
fathers' virtue,  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
this  proceeding  ;  but  on  the  contrary  condemned 
it,  as  degenerating  from  their  ancient  practice, 
which  tbey  said  was  by  valour,  and  not  by 
artifice,  surprises,  and  night  encounters,  or  by 
pretended  flight,  ambuscades,  and  deceitful 
treaties,  to  overcome  their  enemies:  never 
making  war  till  having  first  denounced  it,  and 
very  often  assigned  both  the  hour  and  place  of 
battle.  Out  uf  lliis  generous  principle  it  was 
that  they  delivered  up  to  Pyrrhus  his  treacherous 
physician,  and  to  the  Phaliseians  their  disloyal 
school- muster.  And  this  was  iudeed  a  proce- 
dure truly  Roman,  and  nothing  allied  to  the 
Gnccian  subtilty,  or  Punic  cunning,  where  it 
was  reputed  a  victory  of  less  glory  to  over- 
come by  force  than  by  fraud.  Deceit  may  serve 
for  a  need,  but  he  only  confesses  himself  over- 
come who  knows  be  is  neither  subdued  by 
policy  nor  misadventure,  but  by  dint  of  valour, 
in  a  fair  and  manly  war.  And  it  very  well 
iip]iears  Ly  [lie  di-funr-i'  of  lla-se  goml  old  sen  li- 
ters, that  this  fine  sentence  was  not  yet  received 
amongst  them, 
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The  Achaians,  says  Polybiut,  abhorred  all 
manner  of  double -dealing  in  war,  not  reputing 
it  a  victory  unless  where  the  courage  of  the 
enemy  was  fairly  subdued.  Earn  vir  sancttu 
el  tapiem  scietveram  esse  rietoriam,  DIM,  talva 
fide  et  integra  d'ujnitate,  parabilur.'  "An 
honest  and  wise  uinn  will  acknowledge  that 
only  to  be  a  true  vtctoir  which  is  obtained 
without  violation  of  faith,  or  blemish  upon 
honour,"  says  another. 


In  the  kingdom  of  Termite,  amongst  those 
nations  which  we  so  roundly  call  barbarian, 
they  have  a  custom  never  to  commence  war 
till  it  be  first  denounced  ;  adding  withal,  an 
ample  declaration  of  what  they  have  to  carry 
it  on  withal,  how  many  men,  what  supplies, 
find  what  arms,  both  offensive  and  defensive ; 
but  that  being  done,  if  their  enemies  do  not 
yield,  they  afterwards  deem  it  lawful  to  employ 
this  power  without  reproach,  by  any  means  that 
raav  best  conduce  to  their  own  ends. 

The  ancient  Florentines  were  so  far  from 
wishing  to  obtain  any  advantage  over  their 
enemies  by  surprise  that  they  always  gave 
them  a  mouth's  warning  !>ef  >re  they  drew  their 
army  into  the  Held,  by  the  continual  tolling  of 
a  bell  they  called  Martinella.1 

As  to  us,  who  are  not  so  scrupulous  in  this 
matter,  who  attribute  the  honour  of  the  war  to 
him  who  has  the  better  of  it,  after  what  man- 
ner soever  obtained,  and  who,  after  Lysander, 
say,  "  Where  the  lion's  skin  is  too  short,  we 
must  eke  it  out  with  the  fb*'s  case,"*  the  most 
usual  occasions  of  surprise  are  derived  from  this 
practice,  and  we  hold  that  there  ore  no  moments 
wherein  a  chief  ought  to  be  more  BteaXMBBtt, 
and  to  have  his  eye  so  much  at  watch,  as  those 
of  parlies  and  treaties  of  accommodation  ;  and 
It  is  therefore  become  a  general  rule  amongst 
the  military  men  of  these  latter  times  that  a 
governor  of  a  place  never  ought  in  a  time  of 
siege  to  go  out  himself  to  parley.  It  was  for 
tills  that  in  our  hither*'  dn\s  the  Seigneurs  de 
Montmord  and  de  PAssi^ni,  defending  Mousson 
against  the  Count  de  Nassau,  were  so  highly 
censured ;  yet  in  this  case  it  would  he  excusable 
in  that  governor  who,  going  out  for  this  pur- 
pose, should  do  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
safety  and  advantage  should  be  on  his  side ;  as 
I'uiiin  liuirlu  de  idiTiu'iiui  did  at  Ifoggio,  (if  we 
lire  In  believe  dn  Ilellnv,  fur  (iuiivinrdiri  says  it 
was  he  himself,)  when  Monsieur  de  1'  Escut  ap- 

S reached  to  parley  ;  for  he  went  so  little  a  way 
■om  the  wall  of  his  fortress  that,  a  disorder 
liapjw'iiiii;r  during  tfie  parley,  not  only  Monsieur 
de  I'  Event  and  his  party,  who  were  advanced 

I  Fl«n».  1.  11.       »  Knnlu<.  mfmi  Ckwn  *-  Officii,,  i.  II. 


with  him,  found  themselves  by  much  the 
weaker  (insomuch  that  Alessandro  de  Trivul- 
cio  was  there  slain),  but  he  himself  was  con- 
strained, as  the  sa'est  way,  to  follow  the  Count, 
and  relying  upon  bis  honour  to  secure  himself 
from  the  danger  of  the  shot  withiu  the  very 
walls  of  the  town.1 

Eumenes,  being  shut  np  in  the  city  of  Nora, 
by  Antigonus,  and  by  him  importuned  to  come 
out  to  speak  with  him,  as  be  sent  him  word  it 
was  fit  be  should  to  a  better  man  than  himself, 
who  bad  the  advantage  over  him,  returned  this 
noble  answer,  "  I  never  shall  think  any  n 
better  than  myself,  whilst  I  have  my  sword 
my  hand ;"  and  would  not  consent  to  come  i 
to  him,  till  first,  according  to  his  own  dtmnud, 
Antigonus  had  delivered  his  own  neplieu 
Ptolemy  In  hostage.* 

And  yet  some  have  done  well  in  going  out 
in  person  to  parley  with  the  assailant  on  hi 
word  of  honour ;  witness  Henry  de  Vanx,  i_ 
cavalier  of  Champagne,  who  being  besieged 
by  the  English  In  tin-  ensile  oi'Counuicy,7  and 
Bartholomew  de  Bruwcs,"  who  commanded 
at  the  siege,  having  so  sapped  the  greatest  part 
of  the  castle  without  that  nothing  remained 
but  setting  fire  to  the  props  to  bury  the  besieged 
under  the  ruins,  he  reouired  the  said  Henry  to 
come  out  to  spcuk  with  him  for  his  own  good ; 
which  the  other  accordingly  doing,  with  three 
more  in  company  w  iih  hi  in,  mid  Ids  own  evident 
rub  being  made  apparent  to  him,  he  conceiv 
himself  singularly  obliged  to  his  enemy, 

whose  discretion  he  and  hi-  garrison  then  si: 
rendered  themselves ;  and,  fire  being  presently 
applied  to  the  mine,  the  props  no  sooner  began 
to  fail  but  the  castle  was  immediately  turned 
topay  -  turvv,  no  one  stone  being  left  ujion 
another.' 

I  could,  and  do,  with  great  facility,  rely  upon 
the  faith  of  another ;  but  I  shim  Id  very  nn«  ill- 
ingly  do  it  in  any  ease  where  it  might  be 
judged  that  it  was  rather  an  effect  of  my  despair 
and  want  of  courage  than  voluntarily  and  out 
uf  confidence  and  security  in  the  faith  of  him 
with  whom  I  had  to  do. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THAT  TOE  BOOR  OP  PARLEY  IS  DAKOKROUS.     I 

Yrt  I  saw,  lately  at  Mussidan,"  a  place  not  ! 
far  from  my  bouse,  ihut  those  who  were  driven  i 
out  thence  by  our  army,  and  others  of  their 
party,  highly  complained  i>f  treachery,  for  that, 
during  a  treaty  of  accommodation,  and  in  the 
very  interim  that  their  deputies  were  treating, 
they  were  surprised  und  cut  tu  pieces:  a  tiling 
that,  pemd venture,  in  another  age,  might  have 
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bad  tome  colour  of  find  play ;  but,  as  I  said 
before,  the  practice  of  arms  in  these  days  is 

auite  another  thing,  and  there  is  now  no  confi- 
ence  in  an  enemy  excusable  till  after  the  last 
seal  of  obligation  is  fixed  ;  and  even  then  the 
conqueror  has  enough  to  do  to  keep  his  word  ; 
so  hazardous  a  thing  it  is  to  intrust  the  observa- 
tion of  the  faith  a  man  has  engaged  to  a  town 
that  surrenders  upon  easy  and  favourable  con- 
ditions, to  the  necessity,  avarice,  and  license  of 
a  victorious  army,  ana  to  give  the  soldiers  free 
entrance  into  it  in  the  heat  of  blood. 

Lucius  TEmilius  Regillus,  a  Ro- 

Hu  '"mei!*™1  nwui  *>r8Btor>  having  lost  his  time 
uBcZuin"  Vcry  in  attempting  to  take  the  city  of 
Phocsea  by  force,  by  reason  of 
the  singular  valour  wherewith  the  inhabitants 
defended  themselves  against  him,  conditioned  at 
last  to  receive  them  as  friends  to  the  people  of 
Rome,  and  to  enter  the  town,  as  into  a  con  federate 
city,  without  any  manner  of  hostility  ;  of  which 
he  gave  them  all  possible  assurance :  but,  hav- 
ing, for  the  greater  pomp,  brought  his  whole 
army  in  with  nim,  it  was  no  more  in  his  power, 
with  all  the  endeavour  he  could  use,  to  com- 
mand his  people ;  so  that,  avarice  and  revenge 
despising  and  trampling  under  foot  both  his 
authority  and  all  military  discipline,  he  there 
at  once  saw  his  own  faith  violated,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  city  sacked  and  ruined 
before  his  nice.1 

Cleomenes  was  wont  to  say  that,  whatever 
mischief  a  man  could  do  his  enemy  in  time  of 
war  was  above  justice,  and  nothing  accountable 
to  it  in  the  sight  of  Gods  and  men.  And,  ac- 
cording to  this  principle,  having  concluded  a 
cessation  with  those  of  Argos  for  seven  days,  the 
third  night  after  he  fell  upon  them  when  they 
were  all  buried  in  security  and  sleep,  and  put 
them  to  the  sword  j  alleging,  for  his  excuse, 
that  there  had  no  nig hts  been  mentioned  in  the 
truce.  But  the  Gods  punished  his  subtle  per- 
fidy.1 In  a  time  of  parley  also,  and  while  the 
citizens  were  intent  upon  their  capitulation, 
the  city  of  Casilinum  was  taken  by  surprise/ 
and  that  even  in  the  age  of  the  justest  captains, 
and  the  most  perfect  discipline  of  the  Roman 
army ;  for  it  is  not  said  that  it  is  not  lawful 
for  us  in  time  and  place  to  make  advantage  of 
our  enemies'  want  of  understanding,  as  well  as 
their  want  of  courage.  And  doubtless  war 
has  naturally  a  great  many  privileges  that 
appear  reasonable,  even  to  the  prejudice  of 
reason.  And  therefore  here  the  rule  fails, 
Nendnem  id  agere,  ut  ex  alterius  prcedetur 
inscitia*  "  No  one  should  prey  upon  another's 
folly."  But  I  am  astonished  at  the  great 
liberty  allowed  by  Xenophon  in  such  cases,5 
and  that  both  by  precept  and  the  example  of 


1  Li*y,  xxxvii.  32.  •  Plutarch,  Apothegms. 

9  Livy,  xxiv.  10. 

«   Cicero,  de  Ofic.  iii.  17. 

*  J  ft  bis  Cyropitdia. 

*  Or  Cariguao,  a  small  town  of  oUl  French  Luxembourg, 
oa  the  river  Chiers,  four  leagues  from  Sedan. 


several  exploits  of  his  complete  general;  an 
author  of  very  great  authority,  f  confess,  in 
those  affairs,  as  being  in  his  own  person  both  a 
great  captain  and  a  philosopher  of  the  first 
form  of  Socrates'  disciples ;  and  yet  I  cannot 
consent  to  such  a  measure  of  license  as  he  dis- 
penses in  all  things  and  places. 

Monsieur  d'Aubigny  besieging  Capua,  after 
having  played  a  furious  battery  against  it, 
Signior  Fabricio  Colonna,  governor  of  the  town, 
having  from  a  bastion  begun  to  parley,  and  his 
soldiers  in  the  mean  time  being  a  little  more 
remiss  in  their  guard,  our  people  took  advan- 
tage of  their  security,  entered  the  place  at 
unawares,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  And 
of  later  memory,  at  Yvoy,*  Signior,  Juliano 
Rommero  having  played  that  part  of  a  novice 
to  go  out  to  capitulate  with  Monsieur  the  Con- 
stable, at  his  return  found  his  place  taken. 
But,  that  we  might  not  escape  scot  free,  the 
Marquis  of  Pescara  having  laid  siege  to  Genoa, 
where  Duke  Ottavio  Fregosa  commanded  under 
our  protection,  and  the  articles  betwixt  them 
being  so  far  advanced  that  it  was  looked  upon 
as  a  done  thing,  and  upon  the  point  to  be  con- 
cluded, the  Spaniards,  in  the  mean  time,  being 
slipped  in  under  the  privilege  of  the  treaty, 
seized  on  the  gates,  and  made  use  of  this  treacn- 
ery  as  an  absolute  and  fair  victory/  And 
since,  at  Ligny  in  Barrois,  where  the  Count  de 
Brienne  commanded,  the  Emperor  having  in 
his  own  person  beleagured  that  place,  and 
Bartheville,  the  said  Count's  lieutenant,  going 
out  to  parley,  while  he  was  capitulating  the 
town  was  taken.8 

Fu  II  vineer  sempre  mat  landabil  con 
Vincasi  o  per  fortaaa,  o  per  ingegno.* 

M  Fame  ever  doth  the  victor's  praises  ring, 
And  conquest  aye  was  deem'd  a  glorious  thing. 
Which  way  soe'er  the  ennqu'ror  porchas'd  it. 
Whether  by  valour,  fortune,  or  by  wit/* 

say  they.  But  the  philosopher  Chrysippus  was 
of  another  opinion,  wherein  I  also  concur ;  for 
he  was  used  to  say  that  those  who  run  a  race 
ought  to  employ  all  the  force  they  have  in 
what  they  are  about,  and  to  run  as  fast  as  they 
can  ;  but  that  it  is  by  no  means  fair  in  them  to 
lay  an  hand  upon  their  adversary  to  stop  him, 
nor  to  set  a  leg  before  him  to  throw  him 
down.10  And  still  more  generous  was  the  an- 
swer of  the  Great  Alexander  to  Polypercon,  who 
was  persuading  him  to  take  the  advantage  of 
the  night's  obscurity  to  fall  upon  Darius ;  "no," 
said  he,  "  it  is  not  for  such  a  man  as  I  to  steal 
a  victory  :"  malo  me  fortune*  pceniteat,  quam 
victories  pudeat."  u  I  had  rather  have  to 
lament  my  fortune  than  be  ashamed  of  my 
victory." 


'  Mem.  of  Martin  do  Bellay,  ii. 
"  Mem.  of  William  do  Bellay,  ix. 
*  Arioito,  Cant.  xv.  1. 
»°  Cicer.  de  Offic.  iii.  JO. 
n  Quint.  Cart.  iv.  IS. 
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TH1T   THB 


I    JUDQK    0*    OUR 


TlS  *  saying,   that  death  discharges  us  of  all 
our  obligations.  However,  i  know 

JESjL'SS  •ome  w'!0  lu,ve  taken  !t  in  *"• 
■ntwl|"i"u!  other  sense.  Henry  VII.,  king 
of  England,  articled  with  Don 
Philip,  ton  to  Maximilian  tlte  emperor,  or,  to 
give  him  the  more  honourable  title,  fatlier  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  that  the  said  Philip 
should  deliver  up  into  his  hands  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  of  the  White  Dose,  hi*  mortal  enemy, 
who  nss  fled  into  the  Low  Countries;  which 
Philip  (not  knowing  how  to  evade  it)  accord- 
ingly promised  to  do,  but  upon  condition,  never- 
theless, that  Henry  should  attempt  nothing 
against  the  life  of  the  said  duke,  which  during 
his  own  life  the  king  kept  to ;  but,  coming  to 
die,  in  his  last  will,  he  commanded  his  son  to 
put  him  to  death  immediately  after  his  decease.* 
And  lately,  in  the  tragedy  that  the  duke  of 
Alva  presented  to  us  at  Brussels,  in  the  persons 
of  Count  Egiuont  and  Horne,  there  were  many 
very  remarkable  passages,  and  one  amongst  the 
rest,  that  Count  Egmont,  upon  the  security  of 
whose  word  and  faith  Count  Home  had  come 
and  surrendered  himself  to  the  duke  of  Alva, 
earnestly  entreated  that  be  might  first  mount 
the  scaffold,  to  the  end  that  death  might  dis- 
engage him  from  the  obligation  he  baa  passed 
to  the  other.  In  these  cases,  methinks  death 
did  not  acquit  the  king  of  his  promise,  and 
the  Count  was  freed  from  his,  even  though 
he  had  not  died.  For  we  cannot  be  obliged 
beyond  what  we  are  able  to  perform,  by 
reason  that  effects  and  performance*  are  not 
at  all  in  our  power,  ana  that  indeed  we  are 
masters  of  nothing  but  the  will,  in  which,  by 


fore  Count  Egmotit,  holding  his  tool  and  ._. 
bound  and  indebted  to  his  promise,  although 
be  had  not  the  power  to  make  it  good,  had 
doubtless  been  absolved  of  his  obligation,  even 
though  he  had  out-lived  the  other;  but  the 
kilts;  of  England,  premeditatedly  breaking  his 
taith,  was  no  more  to  be  excused  for  deferring 
the  execution  of  his  infidelity  till  after  his  death 
than  Herodotus'  mason,  who  having:  inviolably, 
during  the  time  of  his  life,  kept  die  secret  of 


the  treasure  of  the  king^  of  -Egypt  his  master, 
at  his  death  discovered  it  to  hia  children." 

I  have  noticed  several,  in  my  time,  who, 
plagued  by  tluir  cuii-cien<v>  for  unjustly  detain- 
ing the  goods  of  another,  have  thought  to  make 

-mi-  by  their  will,  nnd  after  their  decease  ; 

but  they  hod  as  good  do  nothing  as  delude 
the  net:  Ives  both  in  taking  so  much  time  in  so 
pressing  an  affair,  and  in  going  about  to  repair 
an  injury  wilh  to  little  damage  to  themselves. 
They  owe,  over  and  above,  something  of  their 
own,  and  by  how  much  their  payment  is  more 
strict  and  incommodious  to  themselves,  by  so 
much  is  their  restitution  more  perfect,  just,  and 
meritorious ;  for  penitence  requires  penance. 
I  But  they  do  yet  worse  than  those,  who  reserve 
tlie  di-i'hi ration  of  their  animosity  against  their 
neighbour  to  tlur  tail  s-usp,  having  concealed  it 
nil  the  time  of  their-  uvea  before,  wherein  they 
declare  themselves  to  hove  little  regard  for  their 
own  honour,  irritating  the  party  oil  ended  against 
their  memory  only ;  and  less  for  their  conscience, 
not  having  the  power,  even  out  of  respect  to 
death  itself,  to  make  their  malice  die  with  them  ; 
but  extending  the  life  of  their  hatred  even 
beyond  their  own.  Unjust  judges,  who  defer 
judgment  to  a  time  wherein  they  can  have  no 
"   '  -Form 

it  first 
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unfilled,  it  it  be  rich  and  naturally  fertile, 
abound  with  innumerable  sorts  of  weeds  and  ' 
unprofitable  wild  herbs ;  and  that,  to  make  it 
perform  its  true  office,  we  must  cultivate  and 
prepare  it  for  such  seeds  as  are  proper  for  oar 
service :  and  as  we  see  women  that,  without  the 
do  sometimes  of  them-  ' 
and  formless  lumps 

natural  and  perfect 

be  husbanded  with  ano- 
kind  of  seed  ;  even  so  it  is  with  our  minds,    - 
which  if  not  applied  to  some  certain  study  that 
may  fix  and  restrain  tbem,  run  into  a  thousand 


knowledge  of  m 
selves  bring  forth 
of  flesh,  but  that  to 

generation  they  are 


and  there  in  the  inextricable  labyrinth  c 
less  imagination, 
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Ib  which  wild  and  irregular  agitation,  there 
is  no  folly,  nor  idle  fancy  they  do  not  light 
open : 

Velat  ttgri  sonata,  vans* 
Finguntar  species.1 

M  Like  sick  men's  dreams,  that,  from  a  troubled  brain, 
Phantasms  eteate,  ridiculous  and  Tain." 

The  soul  that  has  no  established  limit  to  cir- 
cumscribe it,  loses  itself  j  for  as  the  Epigram- 
matist says:  He  that  is  every  where  is  no 
where. 

Qaiaqnis  ablqae  habitat,  Maxima,  nusquam  habitat. 

When  I  lately  retired  myself  to  my  own 
house,  with  a  resolution,  as  much  as  possibly  I 
could,  to  avoid  all  manner  of  concern  in  affairs, 
and  to  spend  in  privacy  and  repose  the  little 
remainder  of  time  I  have  to  live,  I  fancied  1 
could  not  more  oblige  my  mind  than  to  suffer 
it  at  full  leisure  to  entertain  and  divert  itself, 
which  I  hoped  it  might  now  the  better  be 
entrusted  to  do,  as  being  by  time  and  observa- 
tion become  more  settled  and  mature ;  but  I  find, 

Variam  semper  dant  otia  raentem.s 

" E'en  in  the  most  relir'd  estate, 

Leisure  itself  does  various  thoughts  create  :" 

that,  quite  the  contrary,  it  is  like  a  horse  that 
has  broken  from  his  rider,  who  voluntarily  runs 
into  a  much  wilder  career  than  any  horseman 
would  put  him  to,  and  creates  me  so  many 
cbimfleras  and  fantastic  monsters,  one  upon 
another,  without  order  or  design,  that,  the 
better  at  leisure  to  contemplate  their  strange- 
ness and  absurdity,  I  have  begun  to  commit 
them  to  writing,  hoping  in  time  to  make  them 
ashamed  of  themselves. 
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i  Hence,  ie  Arte  Poet.  7. 
a  Lacan,  iv.  704. 


s  Martial,  vii.  73. 
4  Plato,  Critics. 


There  is  not  a  man  living  whom  it  would 
,  so  little  become  to  speak  of  me- 
bJTmemorJ.  niory  as  myself,  for  I  have  scarcely 
any  at  all ;  and  do  not  think  that 
the  world  has  again  another  so  marvellously 
treacherous  as  mine.  My  other  faculties  are 
all  very  ordinary  and  mean  ;  but  in  this  I  think 
myself  so  singular,  and  to  have  the  defect  to 
such  a  degree  of  excellence,  that  I  deserve, 
methinks,  to  be  famous  for  it,  and  to  have  more 
than  a  common  reputation.  Besides  the  na- 
tural inconveniences  which  I  experience  from 
this  cause,  (for,  in  truth,  the  use  or  memory  con- 
sidered Plato  had  reason  when  he  called  it  a  great 
and  powerful  Goddess  ;4)  in  my  country,  when 
they  would  describe  a  man  that  has  no  sense, 
they  say,  such  an  one  has  no  memory  ;  and  when 
I  complain  of  mine,9  they  seem  not  to  believe  I 


»  He  complains  of  this  defect  again  *n  the  17th  chapter  of 
the  second  book.  Malvbranche,  and  others,  charge  him  with 
falsehood.  In  this  respect,  (see  particularly  Baodios,  Not.  ad 
Jmmk.  II.)  nod  they  alledge,  as  a  proof  of  this,  his  numerous 


am  in  earnest,  and  presently  reprove  me,  as 
though  I  accused  myself  for  a  fool,  not  discern- 
ing the  difference  betwixt  memory  and  under- 
standing ;  wherein  they  are  very  wide  of  my 
intention,  and  do  me  wrong,  experience  rather 
daily  shewing  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  strong 
memory  is  commonly  coupled  with  infirm  judg- 
ment. And  they  do  me,  moreover,  who  am  so 
perfect  in  nothing  as  in  friendship,  a  greater 
wrong  in  this,  that  they  make  the  same  words, 
which  accuse  my  infirmity,  represent  me  for  an 
ungrateful  person ;  bringing  my  affection  into 

?[uestion  upon  the  account  of  my  memory,  and, 
rom  a  natural  imperfection,  unjustly  derive  a 
defect  of  conscience.  "  He  has  forgot,"  says 
one,  "this  request,  or  that  promise;  he  no 
longer  remembers  his  friends,  he  has  forgot  to 
say  or  do,  or  to  conceal,  such  and  such  a  thing 
for  my  sake."  And  truly,  I  am  apt  enough  to 
forget  many  things,  but  to  neglect  any  thing 
my  friend  has  given  me  in  charge,  I  never  do 
it.  And  it  should  be  enough,  methinks,  that  J 
feel  the  misery  and  inconvenience  of  it  without 
being  branded  with  malice,  a  vice  so  contrary 
to  my  nature. 

However,  I  derive  these  comforts  from  my 
infirmity  ;  first,  that  it  is  an  evil 
from  which,  principally,  I  have  The  adwntt„. 
found  reason  to  correct  a  worse,  of  a  defective 
that  would  easily  enough  have  nwmory. 
grown  upon  me,  namely  ambi- 
tion ;  this  defect  being  intolerable  in  those  who 
take  upon  them  the  negotiations  of  the  worid. 
That,  as  several  like  examples  in  the  progress,  of 
nature  demonstrate  to  us,  she  has  fortified  me 
in  my  other  faculties  proportionably  as  she  has 
left  me  unfurnished  in  this ;  I  should  otherwise 
have  been  apt,  implicitly,  to  have  reposed  my 
understanding  and  judgment  upon  the  bare 
report  of  other  men,  without  ever  setting  them 
to  work  for  themselves  upon  any  inquisition 
whatever,  had  the  inventions  and  opinions  of 
others  been  ever  present  with  me  by  the  benefit 
of  memory.  That  by  this  means  I  am  not  so 
talkative,  for  the  magazine  of  the  memory  is 
ever  better  furnished  with  matter  than  that  of 
the  invention ;  and  had  mine  been  faithful  to 
me,  I  had,  e'er  this,  deafened  all  my  friends  with 
my  eternal  babble,  the  subjects  themselves 
rousing  and  stirring  up  the  little  faculty  I  have 
of  handling  and  applying  diem,  and  heating  and 
extending  my  discourse.  'Tis  a  great  imper- 
fection, and  what  I  have  observed  in  several  of 
my  intimate  friends  who,  as  their  memories 
supply  them  with  a  present  and  entire  review 
of  things,  carry  back  their  narratives  so  far, 
and  crowd  them  with  so  many  irrelevant  cir- 
cumstances, that,  though  the  story  be  good  in 
itself,  they  make  a  shift  to  spoil  it;   and  if 


quotations.  But  besides  that  these  quotations  are  freqnently 
inexact,  and  that  he  occasionally  contradicts  himself,  even 
when  not  quoting,  persons  acco»tomed  to  authorship  know 
that  it  requires  no  great  memory  to  quote,  and  this  fre- 
quently. Afaulte  de  memoire  naturelie,  says  the  forgetful 
Montaigne,  fen  forge  de  pupier  (book  3y  c.  13.)  and  this  is 
the  whole  secret. 
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otherwise,  you  are  either  to  curse  the  strength 
of  their  memory,  or  the  weakness  of  their  judg- 
ment. And  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  close  up  a 
discourse  and  to  cut  it  short,  when  you  are  once 
in,  and  have  a  great  deal  more'  to  say.  There 
is  nothing  wherein  the  strength  and  breeding  of 
a  horse  is  so  much  seen  as  in  a  round,  graceful, 
and  sudden  stop.  I  see  some,  even  among 
those  who  talk  pertinently  enough,  who  would, 
but  cannot,  stop  short  in  their  career ;  for  whilst 
they  are  seeking  out  a  handsome  period  to 
conclude  with,  they  go  on  talking  at  random, 
and  are  so  perplexed  and  entangled  in  their 
own  eloquence  that  they  know  not  what  they 
say,  but  go  on  staggering  amidst  unmeaning 
sentences,  as  men  stagger  and  totter  on  their 
feet  from  weakness.  But,  above  all,  old  men, 
who  yet  retain  the  memory  of  things  past,  and 
forget  how  often  they  have  told  them,  are  the 
mo6t  dangerous  company  for  this  fault ;  and  I 
have  known  stories  from  the  mouth  of  a  man 
of  very  great  quality,  otherwise  very  pleasant 
in  themselves,  become  very  troublesome  by 
being  a  hundred  times  repeated  over  and  over 
again. 

The  second  obligation  I  have  to  this  infirm 
memory  of  mine  is  that,  by  this  means,  1  less 
remember  the  injuries  1  have  received ;  inso- 
much that  (as  one  of  the  ancients1  said,)  I 
should  have  a  protocol,  a  register  of  injuries,  or 
a  prompter,  like  Darius,  who,  that  he  might 
not  forget  the  offence  he  had  received  from 
those  of  Athens,  so  often  as  he  sat  down  to 
dinner,  ordered  one  of  his  pages  three  times  to 
bawl  in  his  ear,  "  Sir,  remember  the  Athe- 
nians."' And,  besides,  the  places  which  I 
revisit,  and  the  books  I  read  over  again,  still 
smile  upon  me  with  a  fresh  novelty. 

It  is  not  without  good  reason  said  that  he  who 

has  not  a  good  memory  should 

h1*™^*!1*1       never  take  upon  him  the  trade 

mVnortM.  of  lym&-    *  ^now  very  well  that 

the  grammarians  distinguish  be- 
twixt an  untruth  and  a  lie,  and  say  that  to  tell 
an  untruth  is  to  tell  a  thing  that  is  false,  but 
which  we  ourselves  believe  to  be  true  ;'  but  that 
the  definition  of  the  Latin  verb,  to  lie,4  whence 
our  French  verb  is  taken,  signifies  the  going 
against  our  conscience;  and  that,  therefore, 
this  touches  only  those  who  speak  against  their 
own  knowledge ;  and  it  is  to  this  List  sort  of 
liars  only  that  I  now  refer.  Now,  these  either 
*  holly  contrive  and  invent  the  untruths  they 
titter,  or  so  alter  and  disguise  a  true  story,  that 
it  always  ends  in  a  lie ;  and  when  they  disguise 
and  often  alter  the  same  story  according  to  their 
own  fancy,  'tis  very  hard  for  them  at  one  time 
or  another  to  escape  being  trapped,  by  reason 
that  the  real  truth  of  the  thing  having  first 
taken  possession  of  the  memory,  and  being 
there  lodged,  and  imprinted  by  the  way  of 


1  Cicero,  pro  Lig.  c.  IS.    "  Oblivitd    nihil   soles,   nisi 
Injuria!." 

*  Herod.  ▼.  109. 


knowledge  and  fact,  it  will  be  ever  ready  to 
present  itself  to  the  imagination,  and  to  shoulder 
out  any  falsehood  of  their  own  contriving, 
which  cannot  there  have  so  sure  and  settled 
footing  as  the  other ;  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  first  true  knowledge  evermore  running  in 
their  minds,  will  be  apt  to  make  them  forget 
those  that  are  illegitimate,  and  only  forged  Dy 
their  own  fancy.  In  what  they  wholly  invent, 
forasmuch  as  there  is  no  contrary  impression  to 
justle  their  invention,  there  seems  to  be  less 
danger  of  tripping :  and  yet,  even  this  also,  by 
reason  it  is  a  vain  body,  and  without  any  other 
foundation  than  fancy  only,  is  very  apt  to 
escape  the  memory,  if  they  be  not  careful  to 
make  themselves  very  perfect  in  their  tale. 
Of  which  I  have  often  had  very  pleasant  expe- 
rience at  the  expense  of  such  as  profess  only  to 
form  and  accommodate  their  speech  to  the 
affair  they  have  in  hand,  or  to  tne  humour  of 
the  personage  with  whom  they  have  to  do ;  for 
the  circumstances  to  which  these  men  stick  not 
to  enslave  their  consciences  and  their  faith, 
being  subject  to  various  changes,  their  languago 
must  vary  accordingly.  Whence  it  happens, 
that  of  the  same  thing  they  tell  one  man  that 
it  is  this,  and  another  that  it  is  that,  giving 
it  several  forms  and  colours ;  but  if  these  seve- 
ral men  once  come  to  compare  notes  and  find 
out  the  cheat,  what  becomes  of  this  fine  art  ? 
Besides  which  they  must,  of  necessity,  very 
often  ridiculously  trap  themselves;  for  what 
memory  can  be  sufficient  to  retain  so  many  dif- 
ferent shapes  as  they  have  forged  upon  one  and 
the  same  subject  ?  I  have  known  many  in  my 
time  very  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  this 
fine  sort  of  cleverness ;  but  they  do  not  see 
that  he  who  has  the  reputation  of  it  can  do 
nothing  with  it. 

In  plain  truth,  lying  is  a  hateful  and  an 
accursed  vice.  We  are  not  men,  we  have  no 
other  tie  upon  one  another  but  our  word.  If 
we  did  but  perceive  the  horror  and  ill  conse- 
quences of  it,  we  should  pursue  it  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  more  justly  tnan  other  crimes.  I 
see  that  parents  commonly,  and  with  indiscre- 
tion enough,  correct  their  children  for  little 
innocent  faults,  and  torment  them  for  wanton 
childish  tricks  that  have  neither  impression, 
nor  tend  to  any  consequence :  whereas,  in  my 
opinion,  lying  only,  and,  what  is  of  something 
a  lower  form,  wilful  obstinacy,  are  the  faults 
which  ought,  on  all  occasions,  to  be  combatted, 
both  in  the  infancy  and  progress  of  these  vices, 
which  will  otherwise  grow  up  and  increase  with 
them ;  and,  after  a  tongue  has  once  got  the 
knack  of  lying,  'tis  not  to  be  imagined  how 
impossible  almost  it  is  to  reclaim  it.  Whence 
it  comes  to  pass  that  we  see  some,  who  are 
otherwise  very  honest  men,  so  subject  to  this 
vice.     I  have  a  good  fellow  for  my  tailor, 

*  Nigldins,  cpud  Aul.  OtU.  xi.  *.    Nonius,  ▼. 

*  Mentiri,  qnasi,  contra  mentem  (re. 
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who,  yet,  I  never  knew  guilty  of  one  truth  ; 
no,  not  even  when  it  bad  been  to  his  advan- 
tage. If  falsehood  had,  like  truth,  but  one 
race  only,  we  should  be  upon  better  terms ;  for 
we  should  then  take  the  contrary  to  what  the 
liar  says  for  certain  truth  ;  but  the  reverse  of 
truth  has  a  hundred  thousand  shapes,  and  a 
field  indefinite,  without  bound  or  limit.  The 
Pythagoreans  make  good  to  be  certain  and 
finite ;  evil,  infinite  and  uncertain  ;  there  are  a 
thousand  ways  to  miss  the  white,  there  is  only 
one  to  bit  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  this 
vice  in  so  great  horror,  that  I  am  not  sure  I 
could  prevail  with  my  conscience  to  secure 
myself  from  the  most  manifest  and  extreme 
danger  by  an  impudent  and  solemn  lie.  An 
ancient  father  says  that  a  dog  we  know  is 
better  company  than  a  man  whose  language  we 
do  not  understand.  Ut  externua  a&eno  mm 
$U  hombris  vice.1  And  how  much  less  sociable 
is  false  speaking  than  silence  ? 

King  Francis  the  First  bragged  that  he  had, 
by  this  means,  nonplussed  Francis  Taverna, 
the  Ambassador  of  Francis  Sforza,  Duke  of 
Milan,  a  man  very  famous  for  his  eloquence  in 
those  days.  This  gentleman  had  been  sent  to 
excuse  his  master  to  his  Majesty  about  a  thing 
of  very  great  consequence,  which  was  this: 
King  Francis,  to  maintain  some  correspondence 
in  Italy,  out  of  which  he  had  been  lately  driven, 
and  particularly  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  had 
thought  it,  to  that  end,  convenient  to  have  a 
gentleman,  on  his  behalf,  reside  at  the  Court  of 
that  Duke ;  an  Ambassador  in  effect,  but  in 
outward  appearance  no  other  than  a  private 
person,  who  pretended  to  be  there  upon  the 
single  account  of  his  own  particular  affairs; 
for  the  Duke,  much  more  depending  upon  the 
Emperor,  especially  at  that  time,  when  he  was 
in  a  treaty  oc  a  marriage  with  his  niece, 
daughter  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  since 
Dowager  of  Lorraine,  could  not  own  any  friend- 
ship or  intelligence  with  us,  but  very  much  to 
his  own  prejudice.  For  this  commission  then, 
one  Merveille,  a  Milanese  .  gentleman,  and 
equerry  to  the  King,  being  tb  ought  very  fit, 
be  was  accordingly  dispatched  thither,  with 
private  letters  of  credence  and  his  instructions 
of  Ambassador,  and  with  other  letters  of  re- 
commendation to  the  Duke  about  his  own 
private  concerns,  the  better  to  colour  and  cloak 
the  business ;  and  he  so  long  continued  in  that 
Court  that  the  Emperor,  at  last,  had  some 
notion  of  his  real  employment  there,  and  com- 
plained of  it  to  the  Duke,  which  was  the  occa- 
sion of  what  followed  after,  as  we  suppose ; 
which  was,  that  under  pretence  of  a  murder  by 
him  said  to  be  committed,  his  trial  was  in  two 


1  M  Aa  a  foreigner,  to  one  that  understands  not  what  he 
aays,  cannot  be  said  to  *apply  the  place  of  a  man."  Pliny, 
Nmi.  Hiti.  vii.  where,  however,  the  text  is  pent  turn  tit, 
scarcely  is,  4cc. 


days  dispatched,  and  his  head,  in  the  night, 
struck  on  in  prison.  Signior  Francisco  then, 
being  upon  this  account  come  to  the  Court  of 
France,  prepared  with  a  long  counterfeit  story 
to  excuse  a  thing  of  so  dangerous  example,  (for 
the  King  had  applied  himself  to  all  the  Princes 
of  Christendom,  as  well  as  to  the  Duke  him- 
self, to  demand  satisfaction  for  this  outrage 
upon  the  person  of  his  minister,)  had  his  audi- 
ence at  the  morning  council,  where,  after  he 
had,  for  the  support  of  his  cause,  in  a  long 
premeditated  oration,  laid  open  several  plausible 
justifications  of  the  fact,  he  concluded  with 
roundly  saying  that  the  Duke,  his  master,  had 
never  looked  upon  this  Merveille  for  other  than 
a  private  gentleman,  and  his  own  subject,  who 
was  there  only  in  order  to  his  own  business, 
and  who  had  lived  there  under  no  other  cha- 
racter; absolutely  disowning  that  he  had  ever 
heard  he  was  one  of  the  king's  servants,  or 
that  his  Majesty  so  much  as  knew  him,  so  far 
was  he  from  taking  him  for  an  Ambassador. 
When  he  had  made  an  end,  the  King,  pressing 
him  with  several  objections  and  assertions,  ana 
sifting  him  on  all  hands,  gravelled  him  at  last 
by  asking,  why  then  the  execution  was  per- 
formed by  night,  and  as  it  were  by  stealth  ? 
At  which  the  poor  confounded  Ambassador,  the 
more  handsomely  to  disengage  himself,  made 
answer  that  the  Duke  would  have  been  very 
loth,  out  of  respect  to  his  Majesty,  that  such 
an  execution  should  have  been  performed  in  the 
race  of  the  sun.  Any  one  may  guess  if  he  was 
not  well  schooled  when  he  came  home,  for 
having  so  grossly  tripped  in  the  presence  of  a 
prince  of  so  delicate  a  nostril  as  King  Francis.1 
Pope  Julius  the  Second  having  sent  an  Am- 
bassador to  the  King  of  England,  to  animate 
him  against  King  Francis,  the  Ambassador 
having  had  his  audience,  and  the  Kino;,  before 
he  would  give  a  positive  answer,  insisting  upon 
the  difficulties  he  found  in  setting  on  toot  so 
great  a  preparation  as  would  be  necessary  to 
attack  so  potent  a  king,  and,  urging  some 
reasons  to  that  effect,  the  Ambassador  very  un- 
seasonably replied  that  he  had  also  himself  con- 
sidered the  same  difficulties,  and  had  represented 
as  much  to  the  Pope.  From  which  speech  of 
his,  so  directly  opposite  to  the  thing  propounded, 
and  the  business  he  came  about,  which  was 
immediately  to  incite  him  to  war,  the  King 
first  derived  argument  to  conceive,  which  he 
afterwards  found  to  be  true,  that  this  Ambas- 
sador, in  his  own  private  bosom,  was  a  friend 
to  the  French ;  of  which,  having  advertised 
the  Pope,  his  estate,  at  his  return  home,  was 
confiscated,  and  himself  very  narrowly  escaped 
the  losing  his  head.3 


*  Mem.  of  Martin  do  Bcllay,  i.  The  incident  occurred, 
in  1534. 

9  Erasmus,  In  his  Lingua,  relates  this  circumstance  at 
having  occurred  wben  he  was  in  England. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


OP  QUICK   OR  SLOW  SPEECH. 
One  ne  fearent  k  toot  tontei  graces  donnlet.1 


u  AH  graces  were  never  yet  to  all  men  given 


it 


as  we  see  in  the  gift  of  eloquence,  wherein 
some  have  such  a  facility  and  promptness,  and 
that  which  we  call  a  present  wit,  so  easy  that 
they  are  ever  ready  upon  all  occasions,  and 
never  to  be  surprised :  and  others,  more  heavy 
and  slow,  never  venture  to  utter  anything  but 
what  they  have  long  premeditated,  and  taken 
great  care  and  pains  to  fit  and  prepare.    Now, 
as  we    teach  young  ladies  those  sports  and 
exercises  which  are  the  most  proper  to  set  out 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  those  parts  wherein 
their  chief  ornament  and  perfection  lie ;  so  in 
these  two  different  advantages  of  eloquence,  of 
which  the  lawyers  and  preachers  of  our  age 
seem  principally  to  make  profession,  if  I  were 
worthy  to  advise,  the  slow  speaker,  methinks, 
should  be  more  proper  for  the 
The  different       pulpit,  and  the  other  for  the  bar ; 
JJEe^*10"        and  this  because    the   employ- 
ment of  the  first  does  naturally 
allow  him  all  the  leisure  he  can  desire  to  pre- 
pare himself,  and,  besides,  his  career  is  performed 
in  an  even  and  unintefmitted  line,  without  stop 
or  interruption ;  whereas,  the  pleader's  business 
and  interest  compels  him  to  enter  the  lists  upon 
all  occasions,  ana  the  unexpected  objections  and 
replies  of  his  adverse  party  often  justle  him  out 
of  his  course,  and  put  him,  upon  the  instant, 
to  pump  for  new  and  extempore  answers  and 
defences.    Yet,  at  the  interview  betwixt  Pope 
Clement  and  King  Francis,  at  Marseilles,  it 
happened,  quite  contrary,  that  Monsieur  Poyet, 
a  man  bred  up  all  bis  life  at  the  bar,  and  in  the 
highest  repute  for  eloquence,  having  the  charge 
of  making  the  harangue  to  the  Pope  committed 
to  him,  and  having  so  long  meditated  on  it 
beforehand,  as,  it  was  said,  to  have  brought  it 
ready  along  with  him  from  Paris;  the  very 
day  it  was  to  have  been  pronounced,  the  Pope, 
fearing  something  might   be  said  that  might 
give  offence  to  the  other  Princes'  Ambassadors 
who  were  there  attending  on  him,  sent  to  ac- 
quaint the  King  with  the  argument  which  he 
conceived  most  suiting  to  the  time  and  place, 
which,   by  chance,   was  quite  another  thine 
to  that  Monsieur  Poyet  had  taken  so  much 
pains  about;  so  that  the  fine  speech  he  had 
prepared  was  of  no  use,  and  he  liad,  upon  the 
instant,   to  contrive  another;   which,   finding 
himself  unable  to  do,  Cardinal  du  Bellay  was 
constrained    to     perform    that    office.'     The 
pleader's  part  is,  doubtless,  much  harder  than 
that  of  the  preacher ;  and  yet,  in  my  opinion, 
we  see  more  passable  lawyers  than  preachers, 
at  least  in  France.     It  snould  seem  that  the 

1  Btienne  de  la  Boetie ;  in  the  Collection  of  Vera  Fr** 
fmb  publi«bed  by  Montaigne  in  137*.    8onnei  air. 


nature  of  wit  is  to  have  its  operation  prompt 
and  sudden,  and  that  of  judgment,  to  have  it 
more  deliberate  and  more  slow:  but  he  who 
remains  totally  silent  for  want  of  leisure  to 
prepare  himself  to  speak  well,  and  he  also 
whom  leisure  does  no  ways  benefit  to  better 
speaking,  are  equally  unhappy. 

'Tis  said  of  Severus  Cassius,  that  he  spoke 
best  extempore,  that  he  stood  more  obliged 
to  fortune  than  his  own  diligence,  that  it  was 
an    advantage   to  him  to   be    interrupted   in 
speaking,  and  that  his  adversaries  were  afraid 
to  nettle  him,  lest  his  anger  should  redouble 
his  eloquence.*      I  know,    by  experience,    a 
disposition  so  impatient  of  a  tedious  and  elabo- 
rate premeditation,  that  if  it  do  not  go  frankly 
and  gaily  to  work,  can  do  nothing  to  the 
purpose.     We  say  of  some  compositions  that 
they  smell  of  the  lamp,  by  reason  of  a  certain 
rough  harshness  that  laborious  handling  im- 
prints upon  those  where  it  has  been  employed. 
But,   besides  this,  the    extreme    solicitude  of 
doing  well,  and  the  striving  and  contending  of 
a  mind  too  far  strained  and  over-bent  upon  its 
undertaking,  breaks  and   hinders  itself,    like 
water  that,  by  force  of  its  own  pressing  violence 
and  abundance,   cannot    find    a    ready  issue 
through  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  or  a  narrow  sluice. 
In  this  condition  of  nature,  of  which  I  now 
speak,  there  is  this  also,  that  it  would  not  be 
disordered  and  stimulated  with  such  a  passion 
as  the  fury  of  Cassius ;  for  such  a  motion  would 
be  too  violent  and    rude ;    it  would  not  be 
justled,  but  solicited ;  it  would  be  roused  and 
healed  by  unexpected,  sudden,  and  accidental 
occasions.     If  it  be  left  to  itself,  it  Hags  and 
languishes ;  agitation  only  gives  it  grace  and 
vigour.     I  am  always  worst  in  my  own  posses- 
sion :  and  when  wholly  at  my  own  disposition, 
accident  has  more  title  to  any  thing  that  comes 
from  me,  than  I ;  occasion,  company,  and  even 
the  very  rising  and  foiling  of  my  own  voice, 
extract  more  from  my  fancy  than  I  can  find 
when  I  examine  and  employ  it  by  myself,  so 
that  the  things  I  say  are  better  than  those  1 
write,  if  either  were  to  be  preferred  where 
neither  is  worth  any  thing.     This  also  befals 
me,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  when  I  seek,  and  light 
upon  things  more  by  chance  than  by  any  in- 
quisition of  my  own  judgment.     I,  perhaps, 
sometimes  hit  upon  a  good  point,  when  I  am 
writing  (I  mean  that  seems  so  to  me,  though 
it  may  appear  dull  and  heavy  to  another — but 
no  more  of  these  complimentaries— every  one 
says  this  sort  of  thing  about  himself,)  but  when 
I  come  to  read  it,  afterwards,  I  cannot  make 
out  what  I  meant  to  say,  and,  in  such  cases,  a 
stranger  often  finds  it  out  before  me.     If  I  were 
always  to  scratch  out  such  parts,  I  should  make 
clean  work  of  my  book ;  but  then,  some  other 
time,  chance  shews  me  the  meaning  as  clear  as 
the  sun  at  noon-day,  and  makes  me  wonder 
what  I  should  stick  at. 


*  Mem.  of  Martin  fin  Bellay,  iv. 

•  Senee.  Rhetor.  Conirov,  liL 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

OF    PROGNOSTICATIONS. 

As  to  oracles,  it  is  certain  that,  long  before  the 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  be- 
Decay  of  gan  to  lose  their  credit ;  for  we 

oracle?.  ^^  tbat  Cicero  is  troubled  to  find 

out  the  cause  of  their  decay,  in 
these  words:  Cur  isto  modo  jam  or  acuta 
Delphis  eduntur,  nan  modo  nostrd  (ttate, 
sedjamdxUy  ut  nihil  possit  esse  contemptius.1 
"  What  should  be  the  reason  that  the  oracles 
at  Delphos  are  so  uttered,  not  only  in  this  age 
of  ours,  but  for  a  great  while  since,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  ?"  But  as 
to  the  other  prognostics,  calculated  from  the 
anatomy  of  beasts  at  sacrifices,  which  Plato 
does,  in  part,  attribute  to  the  natural  constitu- 
tion of  the  intestines  of  the  beasts  themselves, 
from  the  scraping  of  poultry,  the  flight  of 
birds,  (Ave*  qwtsdam,  rerum  augurandarum 
causd  natas  esse  putamus  ;*  "  We  think 
some  sorts  of  birds  were  purposely  created  for 
the  purposes  of  augury ;")  claps  of  thunder, 
the  winding  of  rivers,  multa  cernunt  arus- 
piceSf  multa  augures  provident,  multa  oraculis 
declarantury  multa  vaticinatumibus,  multa 
somnuSy  multa  portentis.*  "Soothsayers  and 
augurs  conjecture  and  foresee  many  things,  and 
many  things  are  foretold  in  oracles,  prophecies, 
dreams,  and  portents ;"  and  others  of  the  like  : 
nature,  upon  which  antiquity  founded  most  of  | 
their  pubhc  and  private  enterprizes,  our  Chris-  ' 
tian  religion  has  totally  abolished,  although 
there  yet  remain  amongst  us  some  practices  of 
divination  from  the  stars,  from  spirits,  from  the 
shapes  and  complexions  of  men,  from  dreams 
and  the  like  (a  notable  proof  of  the  wild  curi- 
osity of  our  nature  grasping  at,  and  anticipa- 
ting, future  things,  as  if  we  had  not  enough  to 
do  to  digest  the  present). 

Car  banc  tibi,  rector  Olympi, 
SoUicilis  visum  mortalibns  addere  coram, 
Noarant  ventures  at  dira  per  omnia  clades? 


Sit  Mbit  am  qnodennqne  para* ;  tit  caeca  fninri 
Urn*  bominum  fati ;  lice*t  tperare  timenti.4 

"  Wby,  sov'reign  ruler  of  Olympus,  why 
To  human  breaata,  which  breathe  the  anxious  >igh, 
Add'st  tboo  thia  care,  that  men  should  be  so  wise 
To  know,  by  omens,  fulore  miseries? 

UnlookM  for  send  the  ills  th«n  hast  design'd ; 

Let  banian  eyes  to  future  fate  be  blind, 

That  b«»pe,  amidst  oar  fears,  some  place  may  find." 

Ne  utile  quidem  est  scire  quid  futurum  sit ; 
miserum  est  enim  nihil prqficicntem  angi.*  "It 
is  of  no  avail  to  know  what  shall  come  to  pass, 
for  it  is  a  miserable  thing  to  be  vexed  and  tor- 
mented to  no  purpose."  Yet  are  they  of  much 
less  authority  now  than  heretofore.  Which 
makes     the    example    of    Francis,     Marquis 

»  Cieer.  de  D.'tt*.  ii.  57. 

*  Cicer.  de  Nat.  Deormm,  ii.  04. 

*  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deo.  iii.  0. 

*  Id.  lb.  Oft. 

*  Lacas  ii.  4. 


of  Saluzzo,  so  much  more  remarkable;  who, 
beinjr  lieutenant  to  King  Francis  the  First, 
in  his  army  beyond  the  mountains,  infinitely 
favoured  and  esteemed  in  our  Court,  and 
obliged  to  the  king's  bounty  for  the  Marqui- 
sate  itself,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  his 
brother ;  and,  as  to  the  rest,  having  no  manner 
of  provocation  given  him  to  do  it,  and  even 
his  own  affection  opposing  any  such  disloyalty ; 
suffered  himself  to  be  so  terrified,  as  it  was 
confidently  reported,  with  the  fine  prognostics 
that  were  spread  abroad  in  favour  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Fifth,  and,  to  our  disadvan- 
tage, especially  in  Italy  ;  where  these  foolish 
prophecies  were  so  far  believed  that,  at  Rome, 
great  sums  of  money  were  ventured  out  upon 
return  of  greater  when  they  came  to  pass,  so 
certain  they  made  themselves  of  our  ruin  ;  that, 
having  bewailed,  to  those  of  his  acquaintance 
who  were  most  intimate  with  him,  the  mischiefs 
that  he  saw  would  inevitably  fall  upon  the 
Crown  of  France,  and  the  friends  he  had  in 
that  Court,  he  revolted  and  turned  to  the  other 
side ;  but  to  his  own  misfortune,  however,  what 
constellation  soever  governed  at  that  time.  But 
he  carried  himself  m  this  affair  like  a  man 
agitated  with  divers  passions  ;  for,  having  both 
towns  and  forces  in  his  hands,  the  enemy's 
army,  under  Antonio  de  Leyva,  close  by  him, 
and  we  not  at  all  suspecting  his  design,  it  had 
been  in  his  power  to  have  done  more  than  he 
did  ;  for  we  lost  no  men  by  this  treason  of  his, 
nor  any  town  but  Fossan  only,  and  that  after 
a  long  siege  and  a  brave  defence.6 

Prude ns  futuri  temporis  exitora 
CaliginosA  nocte  premit  Dens  ; 
Ridetque,  si  mortalis  ultra 
Fas  trepidat.7 

"  The  God  of  wisdom  has,  in  shades  of  night, 
Pnture  events  conceal'd  from  human  sight ; 
And  laoghs  when  he  beholds  the  lim'roiis  ass 
Tremble  at  what  shall  never  come  to  pass." 

Ille  polens  sal, 
Laetnsqae  deget,  cai  licet  in  diem 

Dixisse,  vixi ;  eras  vel  atrA 
Nabe  polum  pater  ocenpato, 
Vel  sole  pure7 

"  He's  master  of  himself  alone. 
He  lives,  that  makes  each  day  his  own  ; 
Who  for  to-morrow  takes  no  care, 
Whether  the  day  prove  foul  or  fair." 

Laetus  in  prae«ens  animns,  quod  ultra  est 
Odvrit  curare.8 

"The  man  that's  cheerful  in  his  present  stale 
Is  never  anxious  fut  his  future  fate." 

And,  on  the  contrary,  those  who  believe  this 
saying  are  in  the  wrong :  Ista  sic  reciprocantur, 
ut  et,  si  dirinatio  sit,  dii  sint ;  et9  si  dii  sint9 
sit  dirinatio.9  "  These  things  have  that  mutual 
relation  to  one  another  that,  if  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  divination,  there  must  be  deities ; 
and,  if  deities,  divination."  Much  more  wisely 
Pacuvius : 


e 


*  Anno.  153*1.     Mem.  of  William  du  Bellay,  vi. 
7  Horace,  iii.  ». 

»  Id.  lb.  ti.  IS. 

•  Cic.  de  DMa.  I.  0. 
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Nam  istis,  qoi  lingoam  ariam  intelligent, 
Plusque  ex  alieno  jccorc  sapiant,  quain  ex  too, 
Magis  audiendom,  quam  auscullandum  censeo.1 

"  Those  who  birds'  laagaage  understand,  and  who 
More  from  brutes'  livers  than  themselves  do  know, 
Are  rather  to  be  heard  than  hearken'd  to." 

The  so  celebrated  art  of  divination,  amongst 

the  Tuscans,  took  its  beginning 

Origin  of  the      thus :  a  labourer,   striking  deep 

Mtionf1"1"         with  his  coulter  int0  the  ****$ 
saw  the   Demi  -  God    Tages  to 

ascend  with  an  infantile  aspect,  but  endued 
with  a  mature  and  senile  wisdom.  Upon  the 
rumour  of  which  all  the  people  ran  to  see  the 
sight,  by  whom  his  words  and  knowledge, 
containing  the  principles  and  means  to  attain 
to  this  art,  were  collected  and  kept  for  many 
ages.2  A  birth  suitable  to  its  progress !  I,  for 
my  part,  should  sooner  regulate  my  affairs  by 
the  chance  of  a  die  than  by  such  idle  and  vain 
dreams.  And  indeed,  in  all  Republics,  a  good 
share  of  the  government  has  ever  been  referred 
to  chance.  Plato,3  in  the  system  that  he  models 
according  to  his  own  fancy,  leaves  the  decision 
of  several  things,  of  very  great  importance, 
wholly  to  it ;  and  will,  amongst  other  things, 
that  marriages,  of  the  better  sbrt,  as  he  reputes, 
be  appointed  by  lot,  attributing  so  great  virtue 
and  adding  so  great  a  privilege  to  this  accidental 
choice  as  to  ordain  that  the  children  begot  in 
such  wedlock  be  brought  up  in  the  country, 
and  those  begot  in  any  other  to  be  thrust  out 
as  spurious  and  base ;  yet  so  that  if  any  of 
those  exiles,  notwithstanding,  should,  pcrad- 
venture,  in  growing  up,  give  any  early  hopes 
of  future  ability,  they  miglit  be  recalled,  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  who  had  been  retained 
were  to  be  exiled  in  case  they  gave  little  pro- 
mise of  themselves  in  their  greener  years. 

I  see  some,  who  are  mightily  given  to  study, 
pore  and  comment  upon  their  almanacs,  and 
produce  them  for  authority  when  any  tiling  has 
fallen  out;  and,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible 
but  that,  in  saying  so  much,  they  must  some- 
times stumble  upon  some  truth  amongst  an 
infinite  number  of  lies.  Quia  est  enim  qui 
totwn  diem  jaculans  nan  aliquando  collineet  ?* 
"  For  who  shoots  all  day  at  buts  that  does  not 
sometimes  hit  the  white  V  I  think  never  the 
better  of  them  for  some  accidental  hits.  There 
would  be  more  certainty  in  it  if  there  were  a 
rule  and  a  truth  in  always  lying.  Besides, 
nobody  records  their  flim-flams  and  false  prog- 
nostics, forasmuch  as  they  are  infinite  and 
common  ;  but  if  they  chop  upon  one  truth,  that 
carries  a  mighty  report,  as  oeing  rare,  incredible, 
and  prodigious.  So  Diagoras,  surnamed  the 
Atheist,  answered  him  in  Samothrace,  who 
shewing  him,  in  the  Temple,  the  several  offer- 


1  Pacavins  apud  Cic.  ut  supra,  I.  57. 

*  Ovi«l.  Met.  xv.    Cicero,  ut  supra,  ii.  *5. 

3  Republic,  ▼. ;  where  he  reqnires  that  the  chiefs  of 
his  commonwealth  should  so  order  it  that  the  men  of  the 
greatest  excellence  shonld  be  matched  with  the  must  ex- 
cellent women;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  most 
contemptible  men   shonld  be  married  to  women  of  their 


ings  and  stories,  in  painting,  of  those  who  had 
escaped  shipwreck,  said  to  him,  "  Look,  you  who 
think  the  Gods  have  no  care  of  human  things, 
what  do  you  say  to  so  many  persons  preserved 
from  death  by  their  especial  favour  ?"*  "  Why, 
I  say,"  answered  he,  "  that  their  pictures  are 
not  nere  who  were  cast  away,  which  were  by 
much  the  greater  number." 

Cicero  observes  that,  of  all  the  philosophers 
who  have  acknowledged  a  Deity,  only  Xeno- 
phanes,  the  Colophoman,  has  endeavoured  to 
eradicate  all  manner  of  divination.6  Which 
makes  it  the  less  a  wonder  if  we  have  sometimes 
seen  some  of  our  princes,  to  their  own  cost,  rely 
too  much  upon  these  fopperies.  I  had  given 
any  thing,  that  I  had,  with  my  own  eyes,  seen 
those  two  great  rarities,  the  book  of  Joachim, 
the  Calabrian  Abbot,  which  foretold  all  the 
future  Popes,  their  names,  and  figures;  and 
that  of  the  Emperor  Leo,  which  prophesied 
all  the  Emperors  and  Patriarchs  of  Greece. 
This  I  have  been  an  eye-witness  of,  that,  in 
public  confusions,  men,  astonished  at  their 
fortune,  have  abandoned  their  own  reason, 
supers titiously  to  seek  out,  in  the  stars,  the 
ancient  causes  and  menaces  of  their  present 
mishaps,  and,  in  my  time,  have  been  so 
strangely  successful  in  it  as  to  make  me  believe 
that,  as  this  study  is  the  amusement  for  men  of 
leisure  and  penetration,  those  who  have  been 
versed  in  this  knack  of  unfolding  and  untying 
riddles  are  able,  in  any  writing,  to  find  out 
what  they  want  to  find  there.  But,  above  all, 
that  which  gives  them  the  greatest  room  to  play  j 
in  is  the  obscure,  ambiguous,  and  fantastic  gib- 
berish of  their  prophetic  canting,  where  the 
authors  deliver  nothing  of  clear  sense,  but 
shroud  all  in  riddle,  to  the  end  that  posterity 
may  interpret  and  apply  it  according  to  their 
own  fancy. 

Socrates's  Daemon,  or  Familiar,  might  per- 
haps be  no  other  but  a  certain 
impulsion  of  the  will,  which  ob- 
truded itself  upon  him  without 
the  advice  or  consent  of  his  judgment ;  and,  in 
a  soul  so  enlightened  as  his  was,  and  so  pre- 
pared by  a  continual  exercise  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  'tis  to  be  supposed  those  inclinations  of 
his,  though  sudden  and  undigested,  were  ever 
very  important  and  worthy  to  be  followed. 
Every  one  finds  in  himself  some  image  of  such 
agitations,  of  a  prompt,  vehement,  and  fortui- 
tous opinion  ;  and  I  must  needs  allow  them 
some  authority  who  attribute  so  little  to  our 
own  prudence,  and  who  also  myself  have  had 
some,  weak  in  reason,  but  violent  in  persuasion 
or  dissuasion  (which  were  most  frequent  with 
Socrates),7  by  which  I  have  suffered  myself  to 
be  carried  away  so  fortunately,  and  so  much  to 


own  low  character ;  bat  that  the  thing  shonld  be  decided 
by  a  run  of  lottery,  so  artfully  managed  fxAqpoi  woi^n* 
Kojitfroi)  that  the  hitter  may  blame  fortune  for  it,  and  not 
their  governora. 

4  Ciceio  de  DivuuU.  il.  50. 

»  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  37. 

•  Id.  de  Dicirtat.  I.  J.  r  p|atof  Tkeage*. 
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my  own  advantage,  that  they  might  have  been 
judged  to  have  had  something  in  them  of  a 
divine  inspiration. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

OP  CONSTANCY,   OR  FIRMNESS. 

The  law  of  resolution  and  constancy  does  not 
imply  that  we  ought  not,  as  much 
!u  mh*lnd  °  as  in  us  lies,  to  decline,  and  to 
rotation  secure  ourselves  from,   the  niis- 

couuts.  chiefs  and  inconveniences    that 

threaten  us;  nor,  consequently, 
that  we  shall  not  fear  lest  they  should  surprise 
us;  on  the  contrary,  all  decent  and  honest 
ways  and  means  of  securing  ourselves  from 
harm  are  not  only  permitted,  but  moreover 
commendable,  and  the  business  of  constancy 
chiefly  is  bravely  to  stand  to,  and  stoutly  to 
suffer  those  inconveniences  which  are  not  to  be 
avoided.  There  is  no  motion  of  body  nor  any 
manner  of  handling  arms,  how  irregular  or 
ungraceful  soever,  that  we  condemn,  if  it 
serve  to  defend  us  from  the  blow  that  is  made 
against  us. 

Several  very  warlike  nations  have  made  use 
of  a  retiring  and  flying  way  of  fight,  as  a 
thing  of  singular  advantage,  and,  by  so  doing, 
have  made  their  backs  more  dangerous  than 
their  faces  to  their  enemies.  Of  which  kind  of 
fighting  the  Turks  yet  retain  something  in  their 
practice  of  arms  to  this  day  ;  and  Socrates,  in 
Plato,  laughs  at  Laches,  who  had  defined 
fortitude  to  be  standing  firm  in  the  ranks 
against  the  enemy :  "  What/'  says  he,  "  would 
it  then  be  reputed  cowardice  to  overcome  them 
by  giving  ground  ?"'  urging,  at  the  same 
time,  the  authority  of  Homer,  who  commends 
JSneas  for  his  skill  in  running  away.  And 
whereas  Laches,  considering  better  of  it,  admits 
'twas  the  practice  of  the  Scythians,  and  in 
general  of  all  cavalry  whatever,  he  again 
attacks  him  with  the  example  of  the  Lacede- 
monian foot  (a  nation,  of  all  others,  the  most 
obstinate  in  maintaining  their  ground),  who,  in 
the  battle  of  Platea,  not  being  able  to  break 
into  the  Persian  phalanx,  bethought  themselves 
to  disperse  and  retire,  that,  by  the  enemies'  sup- 
posing they  fled,  they  might  break  and  disunite 
that  vast  body  of  men  in  the  pursuit,  and,  by 
that  stratagem  obtained  the  victory. 

As  for  the  Scythians,  'tis  said  of  them  that, 
when  Darius  went  on  his  expedition  to  subdue 
mem,  he  sent,  by  a  herald,  highly  to  reproach 
their  King  that  he  always  retired  before  him 
and  declined  a  battle ;  to  which  Indathyrsis,* 
for  that  was  his  name,  returned  answer,  "  That 
it  was  not  for  fear  of  him  or  of  any  man  living, 
that  he  did  so,  but  that  it  was  the  way  of 
marching  in  practice  with  his  nation,  who  had 


*  Or  rather  Jdantkgrui.    Her.  iv.  127.    [were  exhibited. 

*  A  theatre  where  poblie  »how*  of  riding,  fencing,  dec, 


neither  tilled  fields,  cities,  nor  houses  to  defend, 
or  to  fear  the  enemy  should  make  any  advan- 
tage of;  but  that  if  he  had  such  a  stomach  to 
fight,  let  him  come  but  to  view  their  ancient 
place  of  sepulture,  and  there  he  should  have 
his  fill." 

Nevertheless,  as  to  what  concerns  cannon 
shot,  when  a  body  of  men  are  drawn  up  in  the 
face  of  a  train  of  artillery,  as  the  occasion  of 
war  does  often  require,  'tis  unhandsome  to  quit 
their  post  to  avoid  the  danger,  and  a  foolish 
thing  to  boot,  forasmuch  as  by  reason  of  its 
force  and  swiftness  we  account  it  inevitable, 
and  many  a  one,  by  ducking,  stepping  aside, 
and  such  other  motions  of  fear,  has,  if  no 
worse,  got  laughed  at  by  his  companions.  And 
yet,  in  the  expedition  that  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth  made  against  us  into  Provence,  the 
Marquis  de  Guasto  going  to  reconnoitre  the 
city  of  Aries,  and  venturing  to  advance  out  of 
the  shelter  of  a  wind-mill,  under  favour  of 
which  he  had  made  his  approach,  was  perceived 
by  the  Seigneurs  de  Bonneval  and  the  Sene- 
schal d'Agenois,  who  were  walking  upon  the 
Theatre  aux  arenes  f  who,  having  shewed  him 
to  the  Sieur  de  Villiers,  commissary  of  the  ar- 
tillery, he  traversed  a  eulverine  so  admirably 
well,  and  levelled  it  so  exactly  right  at  him, 
that  had  not  the  Marquis,  seeing  fire  put  to  it, 
slipped  aside,  it  was  certainly  concluded  the 
shot  had  taken  him  full  in  the  body.4  And,  in 
like  manner,  some  years  before  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  Duke  of  1 1  rhino,  and  father  to  the 
Queen -mother,5  laying  siege  to  Mondolpho,  a 
place  in  the  territories  of  the  Vicariat,  in  Italy, 
seeing  the  cannoneer  give  fire  to  a  piece  that 
pointed  directly  against  him,  ducked,  and  it 
was  well  for  him,  tur  otherwise  the  shot,  that 
only  razed  the  top  of  his  head,  had,  doubtless, 
hit  him  full  in  the  breast.  To  say  truth,  I  do 
not  think  that  these  dodgings  are  at  all  a  matter 
of  judgment  or  reflection  ;  for  how  is  a  man  to 
judge  of  high  or  low  aim  on  so  sudden  an 
occasion  ?  It  is  much  more  easy  to  believe 
that  fortune  favoured  their  tear,  and  that  the 
same  movement,  that  at  one  time  saves  a  man, 
may,  at  another,  make  him  step  into  danger. 
For  my  own  part,  I  confess,  I  cannot  forbear 
starting  when  the  rattle  of  a  harquebuse 
thunders  in  my  ears  on  a  sudden,  and  in  a 

fdace   where  I   am   not  to  expect  it,  which  I 
lave  also  observed  in   others,  braver  fellows 
than  I. 

Neither  do  the  Stoicks  pretend  that  the  soul 
of   their   philosopher  should   be 
proof  against  the  first  virions  and     Philosopher* 

£      ,      .  °    i      .  •        i  •  i  not  blameable 

fantasies  that  surprise  him  ;  but,     for  >lciding  to 
as    a    natural    subject,    consent    the  firsi  im- 
that    he  should  tremble   at  the    r«?l°/llie 
terrible  noise  ot  thunder  or  the 
sudden   clatter  of  some   falling  ruin,    and    be 
affrighted   even   to    paleness    and   convulsion. 


*  Mem  <»f  William  dn  Bellay,  vii. 
5  Catherine  de  Mirdici. 
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And  so  in  other  passions,  provided  a  man's 
judgment  remains  sound  and  entire,  and  that 
the  site  of  his  reason  suffers  no  concussion  nor 
alteration,  and  that  he  yields  no  consent  to  his 
frieht  and  discomposure.  To  him  who  is  not  a 
philosopher,  a  fright  is  the  same  in  the  first 
part  of  it,  but  quite  another  thing  in  the 
second  ;  for  the  impression  of  the  passions  does 
not  only  remain  superficially  in  him,  but  pene- 
trates farther,  even  to  the  very  seat  of  reason, 
and  so  as  to  infect  and  to  corrupt  it.  He  judges 
according  to  his  fear,  and  conforms  his  be- 
haviour to  it.'  But  in  this  verse  you  may  see 
the  true  state  of  the  wise  stoick  learnedly  and 
plainly  expressed. 

Mem  immota  manct,  lacrymse  volvuntnr  inanei." 


The  usual  ce- 
remony at  the 
interview    of 
princes. 


u 


His  hnmid  eye  frail,  fruitless,  tear-drops  rains, 
But  the  firm  purpose  of  his  mind  remains." 


The  wise  Peripatetick  is  not  himself  totally 
free  from  perturbations  of  mind,  but  he  mode- 
rates them  by  liis  wisdom. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    CEREMONY    OF    THE  'INTERVIEW   OF 

PRINCES. 

There  is  no  subject  so  frivolous  that  does  not 

merit  a  place  in  this  rhapsody. 

-O^Z  r**^!1    According  to  the  common  rule  of 

which     gentle-        .    ...  9  ,  «    ,  .    .  . 

men  are  obiig-  civility,  it  would  be  a  notable 
ed  to  pay  to  a  affront  to  an  equal,  and  much 
viSs  them.  more  to  a  superior,  to  fail  of  being 
at  home  when  he  has  given  you 
notice  he  will  come  to  visit  you.  Nay,  queen 
Margaret  of  Navarre  farther  adds  that  it  would 
be  rudeness  in  a  gentleman  to  go  out  to  meet 
any  one  that  is  coming  to  see  him,  let  him  be 
of  what  condition  soever ;  and  that  it  is  more 
respectful  and  more  civil  to  stay  at  home  to 
receive  him,  if  only  upon  the  account  of  missing 
of  him  by  the  way,  and  that  it  is  enough  to 
receive  him  at  the  door,  and  to  wait  upon  him 
to  his  chamber.  For  my  part,  who,  as  much  as 
I  can,  endeavour  to  reduce  the  ceremonies  of 
my  house,  I  very  often  forget  both  the  one  and 
the  other  of  these  vain  offices,  and  perad  ven- 
ture some  one  may  take  offence  at  it ;  if  he 
do,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart 
to  help  it ;  it  is  much  better  to  offend  him  once 
than  myself  every  day,  for  it  would  be  a  per- 
petual slavery  ;  and  to  what  end  do  we  avoid 
the  servile  attendance  of  courts,  if  we  bring  the 
same,  or  a  greater,  trouble,  home  to  our  own 
private  houses  ?  It  is  also  a  common  rule  in  all 
assemblies  that  those  of  less  quality  are  to  be 
first  at  the  place,  by  reason  that  it  is  a  state 
more  due  to  the  better  sort  to  make  others  wait 
for  them. 

1  Arrian,  Life  of  Epictetus.    A  pud.  Aol.  Gcll.  six.  I. 

*  yEneid,  hr.  449. 

*  The  Seventh,  in  1533. 

«  Pope  Clement  VII.  and  Charles  V.  In  1531.  See  Gated- 
ardine  xx. 


Nevertheless,  at  the  interview  betwixt  pope 
Clement,3  and  king  Francis,  at 
Marseilles,  the  king,  after  he  had 
in  his  own  person  taken  order  for 
the  necessary  preparations  for  his 
reception  and  entertainment,  with- 
drew out  of  the  town,  and  gave  the  pope  two 
or  three  days'  leisure  for  his  entry,  and  wherein 
to  repose  and  refresh  himself  before  he  came  to 
him.  And  in  like  manner,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
pope4  and  the  emperor  at  Bologna,  the  emperor 
gave  the  pope  opportunity  to  come  thither  first, 
and  came  himself  after ;  for  which  the  reason 
then  given  was  this — that,  at  all  the  interviews 
of  such  princes,  the  greater  ou^ht  to  be  first  at 
the  appointed  place,  especially  oefore  the  other 
in  whose  territories  the  interview  is  appointed 
to  be,  intimating  thereby  a  kind  of  deference 
to  the  other,  and  that  it  appears  proper  for  the 
less  to  seek  out,  and  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
greater,  and  not  the  greater  to  them 

Not  every  country  only,  but  every  city,  and 
so  much  as  every  profession,  has 
its   particular  forms  of  civility.     Too  mnch  nice- 

mi  i     A   i  *         'y  »»  behaviour 

There  was  care  enough  taken  m  ,lot  deniable. 
my  education,  and  I  have  lived  in 
good  company  enough  to  know  the  formalities 
of  our  own  nation,  and  am  able  to  give  lessons 
in  it ;  I  love  also  to  follow  them,  but  not  to  be 
so  servilely  tied  to  their  observation  that  my 
whole  life  should  be  enslaved  to  ceremonies  ;  of 
which  there  are  some  that,  provided  a  man 
omits  them  out  of  discretion,  and  not  for  want 
of  breeding,  it  will  be  every  whit  as  handsome 
in  him.  I  have  seen  some  people  rude,  by  being 
over  civil,  and  troublesome  by 
their  courtesy;  though,  these  The  advantages 
excesses  excepted,  the  knowledge 
of  courtesy  and  good  manners  is 
a  very  necessary  study.  It  is,  like  grace  and 
beauty,  that  which  begets  liking  and  an  incli- 
nation to  love  one  another  at  the  first  sight,  and 
in  the  very  beginning  of  an  acquaintance  and 
familiarity  ;  and,  consequently,  that  which  first 
opens  the  door  for  us  to  better  ourselves  by 
the  example  of  others,  if  there  beany  tiling  in 
the  society  worth  notice.* 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

THAT  MEN  ARK  JUSTLY  PUNISHED  FOR 
BEING  OBSTINATE  IN  THE  DEFENCE  OF 
A  FORT  THAT  IS  NOT  IN  REASON  TO  BE 
DEFENDED. 

Valour,  as  well  as  other  virtues,  has  its  bounds, 
which  once  transgressed,  the  next 

*       •     •    a.     j.1.     a.       *a     •         e     •  \alottr  and  its 

step  is  into  the  territories  of  vice  ;     |m,iu, 
so  that  by  having  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  this  heroic  virtue,  unless  a  man  be 

s  In  the  edition  of  1588,  Montaigne  plact-d  here  (he  chap- 
'  tcr  "  That  the  relish  of  good  and  evil  depends  on  the  opinion 
we  have  of  either/'  which  be  afterwards  made  the  fortieth 
chapter. 


of    Rood   man- 
ners. 
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very  perfect  in  its  limits,  which  upon  the  con- 
fines are  very  hard  to  discern,  he  may  very 
easily  unawares  run  into  temerity,  obstinacy, 
and  folly.  From  this  consideration  it  is  that 
we  have  derived  the  custom,  in  time  of  war, 
to  punish,  even  with  death,  those 
Wfeytoooteti-    who  are  obstinate  to  defend  a 

"f<**pi^"u    P,ace  that  *  not  tenMe  by  &e 
puUhcd.  rules  of  war.   Otherwise,  if  there 

were  not  some  examples  made, 

men  would  be  so  confident  upon  the  hopes  of 

impunity  that  not  a  hen-roost  but  would  resist 

and  stop  a  royal  army. 

Monsieur  the  constable  de  Montmorency, 
having  at  the  siege  of  Pavia  been  ordered  to 
pass  the  Tesino,  and  to  take  up  his  quarters  in 
the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antonio,  being  hindered 
from  doing  so,  by  a  tower  that  was  at  the  end 
of  the  bridge,  which  was  so  impudent  as  to 
stand  a  batterv,  hanged  every  man  he  found 
within  it  for  tneir  labour.1  And  again,  since, 
accompanying  the  Dauphin  in  his  expedition 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  taking  the  castle  of 
Villano  by  assault,  and  all  within  it  having 
been  put  to  the  sword,  the  governor  and  his 
ensign  only  excepted,  he  caused  them  both  to 
be  trussed  up  for  the  same  reason ;'  as  also  did 
Captain  Martin  du  Bellay,  then  governor  of 
Turin,  the  governor  of  St.  Bony,  in  the  same 
country,  all  his  people  being  cut  in  pieces  at 
the  taking  of  the  place.* 

But,  forasmuch  as  the  strength  or  weakness 
of  a  fortress  is  always  measured  by  the  estimate 
and  counterpoise  of  the  forces  that  attack  it 
(for  a  man  might  reasonably  enough  despise 
two  culverines  that  would  be  a  mad-man  to 
abide  a  battery  of  thirty  pieces  of  cannon) ; 
where  also  the  greatness  of  the  prince  who  is 
master  of  the  field,  his  reputation,  and  the 
respect  that  is  due  unto  him,  are  put  into  the 
account,  there  is  always  danger  that  the  balance 
will  turn  that  way  ;  and  thence  it  is  that  such 
people  have  so  great  an  opinion  of  themselves 
and  their  power  that,  thinking  it  unreasonable 
any  place  should  dare  to  shut  its  gates  against 
them,  they  put  all  to  the  sword  where  they 
meet  with  any  opposition,  whilst  their  fortune 
continues;  as  is  observable  in  the  fierce  and 
arrogant  forms  of  summoning  towns  and  de- 
nouncing war,  savouring  so  much  of  bar- 
barian pride  and  insolence,  in  use  amongst  the 
oriental  princes,  and  which  their  successors  to 
this  day  do  yet  retain  and  practise.  And  in 
that  part  of  the  world  where  the  Portuguese 
subdued  the  Indians,  they  found  some  states 
where  it  was  an  universal  and  inviolable  law 
amongst  them  that  every  enemy,  overcome  by 
the  king  in  person,  or  by  his  representative 
lieutenant,  was  out  of  composition  both  of 
ransom  and  mercy. 

So  that  above  all  things  a  man  should  take 


»  Men.  of  Martin  do  Bellay,  ii. 

» William  du  Bellay,  viii.        3  m.  ib.  ii. 

*  To  Henry  Till,  who  besieged  it  in  persou.    Mem.  of 
Hacua  do  Bclbj,  x. 


& 


heed  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  judge  who 
is  an  enemy,  in  arms,  and  victorious. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

OF  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  COWARDICE. 

I  once  heard  of  a  prince,  and  a  great  captain, 
who  having  a  narration  given  him 
as  he  satat  table  of  the  proceeding  How  cowardice 
against  Monsieur  de  Vervins,  who  gjj||j  ^^^ 
was  sentenced  to  death  for  having  dier. 
surrendered  Boulogne  to  the  Eng- 
lish,4 openly  maintained  that  a  soldier  could 
not  justly  be  put  to  death  for  his  want  of 
courage.  And  in  truth,  a  man  should  make  a 
great  difference  betwixt  faults  that  merely  pro- 
ceed from  infirmity  and  those  that  are  visibly 
the  effects  of  treachery  and  malice  ;  for,  in  the 
last,  men  wilfully  act  against  the  rules  of  reason 
that  nature  has  imprinted  in  us ;  whereas  in  the 
former  it  seems  as  if  we  might  produce  the 
same  nature,  who  left  us  in  such  a  state  of 
imperfection  and  defect  of  courage,  for  our 
justification.  Insomuch  that  many  have  thought 
we  are  not  justly  questionable  for  any  thing 
but  what  we  commit  against  the  light  of  our 
own  conscience.  And  it  is  partly  upon  this 
rule  that  those  ground  their  opinion  who  dis- 
approve of  capital  and  sanguinary  punishments 
inflicted  upon  heretics  and  infidels;  and  theirs 
also  who  hold  that  an  advocate  or  a  judge 
is  not  accountable  for  having  failed  in  his 
commission  from  ignorance. 

But  as  to  cowardice,  it  is  certain  that  the 
most  usual  way  of  chastising  it 
is  by  ignominy  and  disgrace  ;  and  Tb«  0,o«| 
it  is  supposed  that  this  practice  XiLylCSi. 
was  first  brought  into  use  by  the  ice. 
legislator  Charondas;  and  that 
before  his  time  the  laws  of  Greece  punished 
those  with  death  who  fled  from  a  battle ; 
whereas  he  ordained  only  that  they  should  be 
three  days  exposed  in  the  public  place  dressed 
in  women's  attire,  hoping  yet  for  some  service 
from  them,  having  awakened  their  courage  by 
this  open  shame;5  Suffundere  mails  homini* 
sanauinem  quam  effunderef  "  Choosing  rather 
to  bring  the  blood  into  their  cheeks  than  to  let 
it  out  of  their  bodies."  It  appears,  also,  that 
the  Roman  laws  did  anciently  punish  those  with 
death  who  had  run  away  ;  for  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  says  that  the  emperor  Julian  com- 
manded ten  of  his  soldiers,  who  had  turned  their 
backs  in  an  encounter  against  the  Parthians,  to 
be  first  degraded,  and  afterwards  put  to  death, 
according,  says  he,  to  the  ancient  laws.7  Yet, 
elsewhere  for  the  like  offence,  he  only  con- 
demns others  to  remain  amongst  the  prisoners 


5  Diod.  Sicolus,  xii.  4. 

6  Tcrtullian,  Apolog.  p.  583. 

7  Ammianos  Marcellinas,  kiiv.  4.  and  xx\«  !• 
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under  the  baggage  ensign.  The  severs  punish- 
ment the  people  of  Rome  inflicted  upon  those 
who  fled  from  the  battle  of  CuniiLe,  and  in  the 
same  war  upon  those  who  ran  away  with 
Cnoiiis  Fulvius,  nt  his  defeat,  did  not  extend  to 
death.'  And  yet  in  (.-thinks  men  should  consider 
what  they  do  in  such  cases,  lest  disgrace  should 
make  such  delinquents  desperate,  and  not  only 
fniut  friends,  but  implacable  and  mortal  cne- 

Of  late  memory,  the  Seigneur  do  Fraugct, 
lieutenant  to  the  iilarcschal  dc  Chatillon's  com- 
pany, having,  by  the  Mareschal 
Hnr"!f,ae,|i*rre  dc Chabnnni-s, been  put  in  gover- 
»•.  pnnlibaii  nor  of  Fontambia,  in  the  place  of 
tw  hii  co* .id-  Monsieur  ae  Lude,  and  having 
surrendered  it  to  the  Spaniards, 
tie  was  for  that  condemned  to  be  degraded  from 
all  nobility,  and  both  himself  and  his  posterity 
declared  ignoble,  taxable,  and  for  ever  incapa- 
ble of  bearing  arms;  which  hard  sentence  was 
executed  at  Lyon* ;'  and  since  that  all  the 
gentlemen  who  were  in  Guise  when  the  Count 
de  Nassau  entered  it,  underwent  the  same  pun- 
ishment, as  several  others  have  done  since  for 
the  like  offence.  However,  in  case  of  such  a 
manifest  ignorance  or  cowardice  as  exceeds  all 
ordinary  example,  'tis  but  reason  to  take  it  for 
a  sufficient  proof  of  treachery  and  malice,  and 
to  punish  it  accordingly. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


I  observe  in  my  travels  this  custom,  ever  to 
learn  something  from  theinforma- 

*i"'i'b   r"«j       *'on  °^  ti,09e  *v'th  whom  I  confer 

Br  Uniuiigni.  (which  is  the  best  school  of  all 
others)  and  to  put  my  company 

upon  those  subjects  they  are  the  best  able  to 

speak  of:  , 

Bull  .1  OKcchlcro  ngiomr  de'  will, 

Of  „mb  use  •ondlulib'riBt  kludi ; 

The  ■uMltt  bril  am  talk  «f  woumIi  iml  knock!, 

for  it  often  rails  out  that,  on  the  contrary, 
every  one  will  rather  choose  to  be  prating  of 
another  man's  business  than  bis  own,  thinking 
it  so  much  new  reputation  acquired  ;  witness 
the  jeer  Archidamus  put  upon  Periander,  that 
'■*  ll"J  -■"•»™i  •!■=  -'ory  of  being  an  excellent 
s  repute  of  a  very  bad 


be  had  quitted  the  glory  of  being  an  excellent 
physician  to  gain  the  repute  of  a  very  bad 
poet.'  And  do  but  observe  what  a  vast  deal 
of  pains  Cttsar  is  at  to  make  us  understand  bis 
inventions  in  building  bridges,  and  contriving 
engines  of  war,'  and  how  succinct  and  reserved 
in  comparison,  where  he  speaks  of  the  rules  of 


and  his  own  valour,  and  military 


but  he  would  be  thought  a  good  engineer  to 
boot ;  a  quality  not  to  be  expected  in  him.  The 
elder  Dionysius  was  a  very  great  captain,  as  it 
befitted  his  fortune  he  should  be  ;  but  he  took 
very  great  pains  to  get  a  particular  reputation 
by  poetry,  and  yet  he  never  was  cut  out  for  a 

Ct.  A  gentleman  of  the  long  robe  being  not 
j  since  brought  to  see  astudy  furnished  with 
ail  sorts  of  books,  both  of  hie  own  and  all 
oilier  (acuities,  took  no  occasion  to  discourse  of 
any  of  them,  but  fell  very  rudely  and  imperti- 
nently to  animadvert  upon  a  barricado  placed 
before  the  study  door,  a  thing  that  a  hundred 
captains  and  common  soldiers  see  every  day 
without  taking  any  notice  or  offence  at. 
Opin  tphippli  bo*  plger,  optil  arart  caballa*.* 


By  this  course  a  man  shall  never  improve 
himself,  nor  arrive  at  any  perfection  in  any 
tiling.  He  must,  therefore,  make  it  his  busi- 
ness always  to  put  the  architect,  the  painter, 
the  sboe-maker,  and  so  on,  upon  discourse  of 
his  own  business. 

And,  to  this  purpose,  in  reading  histories, 
which  is  every  body's  subject,  I  , 
use  to  consider  what  kind  of  men  J[!55?3. 
arc  the  authors ;  if  they  be  per-  jinfewta  rf 
sons  that  profess  nothing  but  mere  ™  JJ^jJ"  "' 
learning,   I,  in  and  from  them, 


rather  incline  to  credit  what  they  report  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  of  the  health  and  com- 

C lesions  of  princes,  of  wounds,  and  diseases  ;  if 
iwyers,  we  are  from  them  to  take  notice  of  the 
controversies  of  right  and  title,  the  establish- 
ment of  laws  and  civil  government,  and  the 
like ;  if  divines,  of  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
ecclesiastical  censures,  marriages  and  dispensa- 
tions; if  courtiers,  of  manners  and  ceremonies; 
if  soldiers,  of  the  things  that  belong  to  their 
trade,  and  principally  the  accounts  of  such 
actions  and  enterprizes  wherein  they  were  per- 
sonally engaged  ;  and  if  ambassadors,  we  are 
to  observe  (heir  negotiations,  intelligences,  and 
practices,  and  the  manner  how  they  are  to  he 
carried  on. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  that  which  perhaps 
I  should  have  lightly  passed  over  in  another,  I 
dwelt  upon  unil  maturely  considered  in  the 
history  writ  by  the  Seigneur  de  Langcyy  (a 
man  well  versed  in,  ana  of  very  great  judg- 
ment in  things  of  that  nature,)  that  is,  where 
after  having  given  a  narrative  of  the  flue  oration 
Charles  V.  bad  made  in  the  consistory  at  Rome, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  of  Mascon 
and   the  Seigneur  du  Velly,  our  ambassadors 
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from 

own  affairs. 


there,  wherein  he  had  mixed  several  tart  and 
injurious  expressions  to  the  dishonour  of  our 
nation ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  that  if  his  cap- 
tains and  soldiers  were  not  men  of  another 
kind  of  fidelity,  resolution,  and  sufficiency  in 
the  knowledge  of  arms,  than  those  of  the  king, 
he  would  immediately  go  with  a  rope  about  his 
neck  and  sue  to  him  tor  mercy  ('and  it  should 
seem  the  emperor  had  really  this,  or  a  very 
little  better,  opinion  of  our  military  men,  for  he 
afterwards,  twice  or  thrice  in  his  life,  said  the 
very  same  thing) ;  as  also  that  he  challenged 
the  king  to  fight  him  in  his  shirt  with  rapier 
and  poniard,  in  a  boat:  the  said  Sieur  de 
Langey,  pursuing  his  history,  adds  that  the 
fbrenamed  ambassadors,  sending  a  dispatch  to 
the  king  of  these  things,  concealed  the  greatest 
part,  and  particularly  the  two  last  passages. 
At  which  I  could  not  but  wonder 
A  question  wbe-    that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of 

imb«tJKonrCe'*  a*  ambassador  to  dispense  with 
<mght  to  con-  any  thing  which  he  ought  to  sig- 
ceai  «ny  thing    njfy  to  ^js  raaster  especially  of 

him  of  hi*  J  .    .  A  x     A,  .   J 

so  great  importance  as  this,  co- 
ming from  the  mouth  of  such  a 
person,  and  spoken  in  so  great  an  assembly ;  and 
should  rather  conceive  it  had  been  the  servant's 
duty  faithfully  to  have  represented  to  him  the 
whole  and  naked  truth  as  it  passed,  to  the  end 
that  the  liberty  of  disposing,  judging  and  con- 
cluding might  have  remained  in  the  master; 
for  either  to  conceal,  or  to  disguise  the  truth, 
for  fear  he  should  take  it  otherwise  than  he 
ought  to  do,  and  lest  it  should  prompt  him  to 
some  extravagant  resolution,  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  leave  him  ignorant  of  his  affairs,  should 
seem,  methinks,  rather  to  belong  to  him  who  is 
to  give  the  law,  than  to  him  who  is  only  to 
receive  it ;  to  him  who  is  in  supreme  command, 
and  best  can  judge  of  his  own  interests,  and 
not  to  him  who  ought  to  look  upon  himself 
as  inferior,  not  only  in  authority,  but  in  pru- 
dence and  good  counsel.  At  any  rate,  I  for 
my  part  would  be  loth  to  be  so  served  in  my 
little  concerns. 

We  do  so  willingly  slip  the  collar  of  com- 
mand, upon  any  pretence  what- 
Nothing  more  ever,  and  are  so  ready  to  usurp 
dear  to  a  to-  dominion,  and  every  one  does  so 
Implicit  obe-  naturally  aspire  to  liberty  and 
dicnce.  power,  that  no  advantage  what- 

ever derived  from  the  wit  or 
valour  of  those  he  employs  ought  to  be  so  dear 
to  a  superior  as  a  downright  and  implicit  obe- 
dience. To  obey  more  as  a  matter  of  discre- 
tion than  subjection  is  to  corrupt  the  office,  and 
to  subvert  the  power  of  command  ;  and  P.  Cras- 
tos,  the  same  whom  the  Romans  reputed  five 
times  happy,1  at  the  time  when  he  was  consul 
in  Asia,  having  sent  to  a  Greek  engineer  to 
cause  the  greater  of  two  masts  of  ships,  that  he 
had  taken  notice  of  at  Athens,  to  be  brought 


>  In  that  he  wna  very  rich,  mo»t  noble,  most  eloquent, 
skilful  in  the  law,  and  the  highest  in  the  priesthood. — 
Ami,  Oelk  L  IS. 


to  him,  to  be  employed  about  some  engine  of 
battery  he  had  a  design  to  make :  the  other, 
presuming  upon  his  own  science  and  sufficiency 
in  those  affairs,  thought  fit  to  do  otherwise  than 
directed,  and  to  bring  the  less :  as  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  his  art,  more  proper  for 
the  use  to  which  it  was  designed.  But  Crassus, 
though  he  gave  ear  to  his  reasons  with  great 
patience,  caused  him  to  be  well  whipped  for 
his  pains,  valuing  the  interest  of  discipline  much 
more  than  that  of  the  thing  in  hand. 

Yet  we  may,  on  the  other  side,  consider  that 
so  precise  and  implicit  an  obedience  as  this  is 
only  due  to  positive  and  peremptory  commands. 
The  functions  of  an  ambassador  are  not  so  fixed 
and  precise  but  they  must,  in  the  various  and 
unforeseen  occurrences  and  accidents  that  may 
fall  out  in  the  management  of  a  negotiation,  be 
wholly  left  to  their  own  discretion.  They  do 
not  simply  execute  the  will  of  their  master,  but 
by  their  own  wisdom  form  and  model  it  also ; 
and  I  have  in  my  time  known  men  of  command 
who  have  been  checked  for  having  rather 
obeyed  the  express  words  of  the  king^s  letters 
than  the  necessity  of  the  affairs  they  had  in 
hand.  Men  of  understanding  do  yet  to  this 
day  condemn  the  custom  of  the  Kings  of  Persia, 
to  give  their  lieutenants  and  agents  so  little 
rein  that,  upon  the  least  arising  difficulties  they 
must  evermore  have  recourse  to  farther  com- 
mands ;  this  delay,  in  so  vast  an  extent  of 
dominion,  having  often  very  much  prejudiced 
their  affairs.  And  Crassus  writing  to  a  man 
whose  profession  it  was  best  to  understand  those 
things,  and  p re-acquainting  him  to  what  use 
this  mast  was  designed,  did  he  not  seem  to  con- 
sult his  advice,  and  in  a  manner  invite  him  to 
interpose  his  judgment  ? 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

OF   FEAR. 

Obstopui,  steteruntqae  comae,  et  toz  fancibas  hsesit.* 

"  Aghast,  astonished,  and  struck  dumb  with  (n%rt 
I  stood:  like  bristles  rose  my  stiffened  hair." 

I  am  not  so  good  a  naturalist  (as  they  call  it9)  as 
to  discern  by  what  secret  springs 
fear  acts  in  us ;  but  I  am  wise    JftM"&,. 
enough   to   know   that    it  is   a 
strange  passion,  and  such  an  one  that  the  phy- 
sicians say  there  is  no  other  whatever  that 
sooner  dethrones  our  judgment  from  its  proper 
seat ;  which  is  so  true  that  I  myself  have  seen 
very  many  become  frantic  through  fear;  and 
even  in  those  of  the  best  settled  temper,  it  is 
most  certain  that  it  begets  a  terrible  astonish- 
ment and  confusion  during  the  fit.     I  omit  the 
vulgar  sort,  to  whom  it  one  while  represents 
their  great  grandsircs  risen  out  of  their  graves 


a  jEneid,  ii.  774. 

3  By   this  parenthesis,   it  would    appear  that  the  term 
naturalist  was  bat  jast  adopted  into  the  French  language. 
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in  their  shrouds,  another  while  hobgoblins, 
weir- wolves,  and  chimeras ;  but  even  amongst 
soldiers  (a  sort  of  men  over  whom,  of  all  others, 
it  ought  to  have  the  least  power)  how  often  has 
it  converted  flocks  of  sheep  into  armed  squad- 
rons, reeds  and  bull-rushes  into  pikes  and 
lances,  friends  into  enemies,  and  the  French 
white  into  the  red  crosses  of  Spain !  When 
Monsieur  de  Bourbon  took  the  city  of  Rome,1 
an  ensign,  who  was  on  guard  at  the  Bourg  St. 
Pierre,  was  seized  with  such  a  fright,  upon  the 
first  alarm,  that  he  threw  himself  out  at  a 
breach  with  his  colours  upon  his  shoulder,  ran 
directly  upon  the  enemy,  thinking  he  was  re- 
treating toward  the  inward  defences  of  the 
city ;  and,  with  much  ado,  seeing  Monsieur  de 
Bourbon's  people,  who  thought  it  had  been  a 
sally  upon  tnem,  draw  up  to  receive  him,  at  last 
came  to  himself;  and  finding  his  error,  and 
then  facing  about,  retreated  full  speed  through 
the  same  breach  by  which  he  had  gone  out ; 
but  not  until  he  had  first  blindly  advanced 
above  three  hundred  paces  into  the  open  field. 
It  did  not,  however,  fall  out  so  well  with  Cap- 
tain Julius's  ensign,  at  the  time  when  St.  Pol 
was  taken  from  us  by  the  Count  de  Bures  and 
Monsieur  du  Reu  ;  tor  he,  being  so  scared  with 
fear  as  to  throw  himself  and  his  fellows  out  at 
a  port-hole,  was  immediately  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  enemy;*  and  in  the  same  siege  it  was  a 
very  memorable  fear  that  so  seized,  contracted, 
and  froze  up  the  heart  of  a  young  gentleman, 
that  he  sunk  down  stone  dead  in  the  breach, 
without  any  manner  of  wound  or  hurt  at  all.3 
The  like  madness  sometimes  seizes  on  a  whole 
multitude ;  for  in  one  of  the  encounters  that 
Germanicus  had  with  the  Germans,  two  great 
parties  were  so  amazed  with  fear  that  they  ran 
two  opposite  ways,  the  one  flying  to  the  same 
place  from  which  the  other  set  out.4  Sometimes 
it  adds  wings  to  the  heels,  as  in  the  two  first 
cases,  and  sometimes  nails  them  to  the  ground, 
and  fetters  them  from  moving ;  as  we  read  of 
the  Emperor  Theophilus,  who,  in  a  battle  he 
lost  against  the  Agarenes,  was  so  astounded 
and  stupified  that  he  had  no  power  to  fly ; 
adeb  par>or  etiam  auxUia  formula?  "  so  much 
does  fear  dread  even  the  means  of  safety :" 
'till  such  time  as  Manuel,  one  of  the  principal 
commanders  of  his  army,  having  jogged  and 
shaken  him  so  as  to  rouse  him  out  of  his 
trance,  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  if  you  will  not  follow 
me,  1  will  kill  you  ;  for  it  is  better  you  should 
lose  your  life  than,  by  being  taken,  lose  the 

empire.  But  fear  does  then 
Fear  tomeii met  manifest  its  utmost  power  and 
incites  to  det-  effect  when  it  throws  us  upon  a 
penue  valour,      valiant   despair,    having    before 

deprived  us  of  all  sense,  both  of 
duty  and  honour.  In  the  first  pitched  buttle 
the  Romans  lost  against  Hannibal,  under  the 


1  la  1517.     Blein.  of  Mart,  du  Billay,  iii. 

*  Mem.  of  William  du  Bdlay,  viii.  3  Id.  ib. 

4  Tacitus,  A  mud.  i.  63. 


Consul  Sempronius,  a  body  of  ten  thousand 
foot,  that  had  taken  a  fright,  seeing  no  other 
escape  for  their  cowardice,  went  and  threw 
themselves  headlong  upon  the  great  array  of 
the  enemy,  which,  with  wonderful  force  and 
fury,  they  charged  through  and  through,  and 
routed  with  a  very  great  slaughter  of  the  Car- 
thaginians; thus  purchasing  an  ignominious 
flight  at  the  same  price  they  might  have  done  a 
glorious  victory.7 

The  tiling  in  the  world  I  am  most  afraid  of 
is  fear;  and  with  good  reason,  that  passion 
alone,  in  the  trouble  of  it,  exceed- 
ing all  other  accidents.     What    *e?rMlper* 
affliction  could  be  greater  or  more    other  *p*2on. 
iust  than  that  of  Pompey's  fol- 
lowers and  friends,  who,  in  his  ship,  were  spec- 
tators of  his  horrid  and  inhuman  murder  ?     Yet 
so  it  was,  that  the  fear  of  the  Egyptian  vessels 
they  saw  coming  to  board  them  possessed  them 
with  so  great  a  fear  that  it  is  observed,  they 
thought  of  nothing  but  calling  upon  the  ma- 
riners to  make  haste,  and,  by  force  of  oars,  to 
escape  away ;  'till  being  arrived  at  Tyre,  and 
delivered  from  the    apprehension   of   further 
danger,   they  then  had  leisure  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  loss  of  their  captain,  and  to 
give  vent  to  those  tears  and  lamentations  that 
the  other   more   prevalent   passion    had   'till 
then  suspended.8 

Turn  paror  Mpientiam  omnem  mihi  ex  animoexpectoral.' 

"  My  roiod  with  great  and  sudden  fear  oppretu'd, 
Was,  for  the  lime,  of  judgment  dispossessed." 

Such  as  have  been  well  banged  in  some 
skirmish  may  yet,  all  wounded  and  bloody  as 
they  are,  be  brought  on  again  the  next  day  to 
charge :  but  such  as  have  once  conceived  a  good 
sound  fear  of  the  enemy  will  never  be  got  so 
much  as  to  look  him  in  the  face.  Such  as  are 
in  immediate  fear  of  losing  their  estates,  of 
banishment,  or  of  sluvery,  live  in  perpetual 
anguish,  and  lose  all  appetite  and  repose; 
whereas  such  as  are  actually  poor,  slaves  and 
exiles,  oft-times  live  as  merrily  as  men  in  a 
better  condition.  And  so,  many  people  who, 
impatient  of  the  perpetual  alarms  of  fear,  have 
hanged  and  drowned  themselves,  and  thrown 
themselves  from  precipices,  give  us  sufficiently 
to  understand  that  it  is  still  more  importunate 
and  insupportable  than  death  itself. 

The  Greeks  recognise  another  kind  of  fear, 
exceeding  any  we  have  spoken  of  yet, — a  fear 
that  surprises  us  without  any  visible  cause,  by 
an  impulse  from  heaven  ;  so  that  whole  armies 
and  nations  have  been  struck  with  it.  Such  a 
one  was  that  which  brought  so  wonderful  a 
desolation  upon  Cartilage,  where  nothing  was 
to  be  heard  but  voices  and  outcries  of  fear; 
where  the  inhabitants  were  seen  to  sally  out  of 
their  houses  as  to  an  alarm,  and  there  to  charge, 


9  Quint.  Curt.  iii.  8.  *  Zooaras,  iii. 

7  Livy,  xxi.  56.  H  Cicero,  Tuscu!.  Qum*.  iii.  SO. 

*  Eonins,  apud  Cicero,  Ttucul.  Qtutt.  ir.  8. 
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wiund,  and  kill  one  another,  as  if  they  had 
'  n  enemies  come  to  surprise  their  city.  All 
)gv  were  in  disorder  and  fury,  till  with 
prayers  and  sacrifices  they  had  appeased  their 
gads.    And  this  is  that  they  cull  a  panic  terror.1 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


■ft™*.',  ii°b™i>™/'Ull  he  I  hi"  be  dt.il." 

Evrjiy  school-boy  knows  the  story  of  King 
Cronus,  to  this  purpose : — that,  being  taken 
prisoner  by  Cyrus,  and  by  him  condemned  to 
die,  as  he  was  going  to  execution  he  cried  out, 
"0  Solon!  Solon  1"  which  being  presently 
reported  to  Cyrus,  and  he  sending  to  enquire  of 
him  what  it  meant,  Croesus  gave  uim  to  under- 
stand that  be  now  found  the  warning  Solon 
had  tonne  rlv  given  him,  true  to  his  cost;  which 
"  That  wen,  however  fortune  may  "  '  "~ 


storms  and  tempests  have  a  spit 
proud  and  towering  heights  of  oui 
tln.-ri:  are  "I-'  spirits  above  tliut  a 
the  grandeurs  here  below. 


And  it  should  seem  also  thut  fortune  some- 
mes  lies  in  wait  to  surprise  tbc  last  hour  of 
iir  lives,  to  shew  the  power  dw  Ebb  in  u  no- 
lent  to  overthrow  what  she  has  been 


o  smile  upon  tbem,  could  n 


I  to  be 


day  of  tlieir  lives;  by  reason  of  the 
uncertainty  and  mutability  ot  human  things, 
which  in  an  instant  are  subject  to  be  totally 
changed  into  a  quite  contrary  condition."3 
And  therefore  it  was  that  Ages:  laus  made  answer 
to  one  that  was  saying  what  a  happy  man  the 
King  of  Persia  was,  to  conic  so  young  to  so 
mighty  a  kingdom,  "  True,"  said  he,  "  but 
neither  was  Priam  unhappy  at  his  years."*  In 
a  abort  space  of  dine  kings  of  Macedoii,  suc- 
cessors to  the  mighty  Alexander,  have  become 
S"  liters  and  scriveners  at  Home;  a  tyrant  of 
icily  a  pedant  at  Corinth  ;  a  conqueror  of  one 
half  of  the  world,  and  general  of  innumerable 
armies,  a  iniwral.li-  suppliant  to  the  rascally 
officers  of  a  king  of  Egypt  1  So  much  did  the 
prolongation  of  live  or  six  nmntln  of  life  cost 
the  great  and  noble  IVuipov  ;  ami  no  longer 
since  than  our  fathers'  days,  LoUbvico  Sforwi, 
the  tenth  Duke  or  Milan,  at  whose  name  e" 
Italy  hail  so  long  trembled,  was  seen  to  die 
wretched  prisoner  ut  Lot  lies,'  not  till  lie  had 
lived  ten  years  in  captivity,  which  was  the 
wont  part  of  bis  fortune.  The  tiiircit  of  all 
queens,"  widow  to  the  greatest  King  in  Chris- 
tendom, has  she  not  just  come  to  die  by  tbc 
band  of  an  executioner  .'  Unworthy  and  bar- 
barous cruelty  1  and  a  thousand  more  example: 
there  arc  of  the  same  kind  ;  for  it  seems  that,  a: 


'     Pl.UKb,   ApBtfKg.   S/Ua   ImvJMMIUMl. 


And  in  this  sense  the  good  advice  of  Solon  may 
reasonably  be  taken  ;  but  he  being  a  philoso- 
pher, with  which  sort  of  men  the  favours  and 
disgraces  of  fortune  si  mid  li>r  unfiling,  ejtlier  to 
tin-  making  a  man  happv  or  unhappy,  and  with 
whom  grandeur  and  power  are  mere  accidents, 
almost  equally  indifferent,  1  am  apt  to  think  he 
bad  some  further  aim,  ami  that  hi-  aieiininj:  was, 
that  the  verv  felicity  of  life  itself,  which  de- 
pends uwm  the  tranquillity  and  contentment  of 
u  well-descended  spirit,  and  the  resolution  and 
assurance  of  a  well-ordered  soul,  ought  never 


t  tiiiieliin 


i  be  attributed  to  any  man  till  b 
been  seen  to  play  the  last,   and  dout 
hardest,  act  of  his  part,  because  tier 
disguise  and  dissimulation  in  all  the  re 
these  fine  ['liilesiqiliical  disc 
on,  or  where  accidents  n 
quick,  give  us  leisure  tt 

gravity  ;  but  in  this  last  scene  of  death  and 
ourselves  there  is  no  more  counterfeiting,  we 
must  speak  plain,  and  must  discover  what  there 
is  of  pure  and  clean  in  the  bottom. 

k*i™«™  *r«V'«  £™M,^«i"iM™  ° 

"  For  Him  ih.ir  worrii  -ill  wiib  Ibclr  ihouthM  «n«r. 
And,  ill  At  look  filled  off,  .bow  »t.[  iltj  acre.'1 

Wherefore,  at  this  last,  all  the  other  actions 
of  our  life  ought  to  be  tried  and  sifted.  'Tis 
the  master-day,  'tis  the  day  that  Is  judge  of  all 
the  rest,  "  'tis  the  day,"  says  one  of  the  an- 
eii.-als,  '■  that  uiil'IiI  to  pnl^c  of  all  mv  foregone 
years."10  To  death  do  I  refer  the  proof  of  the 
Iruit  of  all  my  studies.  We  shall  then  see 
whether  my  discourses  came  only  from  my 
mouth  or  from  my  heart.  1  have  seen  many, 
hy  their  death,  give  u  good  or  an  ill  repute  to 
their  whole  life.  Scipio,  the  father-in-law  of 
Pompcy  the  Great,  in  dying  well,  wiped  away 
the  ill  opinion  thut,  till  then,  every  one  had 

r.i  KntliD<l,  »■•  BtantiMI  In  Ibli  HaBSn*   or  <"d<r  of 
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conceived  of  him.1  Epaminondas  being  asked 
which  of  the  three  he  had  in  greatest  esteem, 
Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  or  himself,  "Yon  must 
tint  tee  us  die,"  said  he,  "  before  that  question 
can  be  resolved:"9  and,  in  truth,  he  would  in- 
finitely wrong  that  great  man  who  would  weigh 
him  without  the  honour  and  grandeur  of  his 
end.  God  has  ordered  these  things  as  it  has 
best  pleased  him.  But  1  have,  in  my  time, 
n  three  of  the  most  execrable  persons  that 
_ .  jt  I  knew  in  all  manner  of  abominable  living, 
and  the  most  infamous,  who  all  died  a  very 
regular  death,  and,  in  all  circumstances,  com- 
posed even  to  perfection.  There  are  brave  and 
fortunate  deaths:  I  have  seen  death  cut  the 
thread  of  the  progress  of  a  prodigious  ad- 
vancement, ana  in  the  flower  of  its  increase, 
of  a  certain  person ,'  with  so  glorious  an 
end  that,  in  my  opinion,  his  ambitious  and 
irous  designs  had  nothing  in  them  so 
_  i  and  great  as  was  their  interruption ; 
and  he  arrived,  without  completing  his  course, 
at  the  place  to  which  his  ambition  pre- 
tended, with  greater  glory  and  grandeur  than 
be  could  himself  have  either  hoped  or  desired, 
and  anticipated  by  his  fall  the  uame  and  power 


man's  life,  I  always  observe  how  he  carried 
himself  at  its  close ;  and  the  principal  concern 
I  have  for  my  own  is  that  I  may  die  hand- 
somely, that  U,  patiently  and  without  noise. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

THAT  TO   STUDY    PHILOSOPHY   IS  TO    LEARN 

Cicero  say*  that  to  study  philosophy  is 
nothing  bnt  to  prepare  a  man's 
Belf  to  die.*  The  reason  of  which 
is  because  study  and  contempla- 
tion do,  in  some  sort,  withdraw 
from  us,  and  deprive  us  of  our  soul,  and 
employ  it  separately  from  the  body,  which 
is  a  kind  of  discipline  of,  and  a  resemblance  of, 
death,  or  else  because  all  the  wisdom  and 
reasoning  in  the  world  does,  in  the  end,  con- 
clude in  this  point,  to  teach  us  not  to  fear  to 
die.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  either  our  reason 
does  grossly  abuse  us,  or  it  ought  to  have  no 
other  aim  but  our  contentment   only,  nor  to 

II  li  •  prelty  lnn»  p>H>'[c,  «"  »  enrtoo.'  .  one  lb. I  I 
IBM  ntlp  InnKiiblng  II  here.  Stnn,  delimit  bj 
r  .1.1,  tu   Utm4  .*.'..'  ■».  -n   ■•    <   !••>>.    •»<   ...   I. in. 


endeavour  any  thine  but,  in  sum,  to  make  us 
live  well,  and,  as  the  Holy  Scripture  says,*  at 
our  ease.  All  the  opinions  of  the  world  agree 
in  this,  that  pleasure  is  our  end, 
though  we  make  use  of  divers  ph»„,<-  uk 
means  to  attain  unto  it;  they  uivtrul  tin. 
would  all  of  them  otherwise  be 
rejected  at  the  first  motion  ;  for  who  would 
give  ear  to  him  that  should  propose  affliction 
and  misery  for  his  end  ?  The  controversies  and 
disputes  of  the  philosophical  sects  upon  this 
point  are  merely  verba] ;  Trnnsrurriimtm 
tolertitdmat  nugat.'  "  Let  us  skip  over  those 
learned  trifles.  There  is  more  in  them  of 
opposition  and  obstinacy  than  is  consistent  with 
so  sacred  a  profession :  but  what  kind  of  person 
soever  man  takes  upon  him  to  personate,  he 
ever  mixes  his  own  part  with  it.  Let  the 
philosophers  say  what  they  will,  the  main  thing 
at  which  we  all  aim,  even  in  virtue  itself, 
is  pleasure.  It  pleases  me  to  rattle  in  their 
ears  this  word,  which  they  so  nauseate  to  hear  ; 
and,  if  it  signify  some  supreme  pleasure  end 
excessive  delight,  it  is  more  due  to  the  assistance 
of  virtue  than  to  any  other  assistance  whatever. 
This  delight  for  being  more  gay,  more  sinewy, 
more  robust,  and  more  manly,  is  only  more 
seriously  voluptuous,  and  we  ought  to  give  it 
the  name  of  pleasure;  as  that  which  is  more 
benign,  gentle,  and  natural,  and  not  that  of 
vigour,  from  which  we  have  derived  it. 

The  other  more  menu  and  sensual  part  of 
pleasure,  if  it  could  deserve  this  fair  name,  it 
ought  to  be  upon  the  account  of  concurrence, 
and  not  of  privilege ;  I  find  it  less  exempt 
from  traverses  and  inconveniences  than  virtue 
itself;  and,  besides  that,  the  enjoyment  is  more 
momentary,  fluid,  and  frail ;  it  has  its  watch- 
ing*, fasts,  and  labours,  even  to  sweat  and 
blood  ;  and,  moreover,  has,  particular  to  itself, 
so  many  several  sorts  of  sharp  and  wounding 
passions,  and  so  stupid  a  satiety  attending  it, 
as  are  equal  to  the  severest  penance.  And  we 
much  mistake  to  think  that  difficulties  serve  it 
for  a  spur  and  a  seasoning  to  its  sweetness,  as 
in  nature,  one  contrary  is  quickened  by  another ; 
and  to  say,  when  we  come  to  virtue,  that  like 
consequences  and  difficulties  overwhelm  and 
render  it  austere  and  inaccessible;  whereas, 
aptly  than  in  voluptuousness,  they 


cim<|«r  d.llb."     8tn«i,  EfHrt.  St. 
•  Flularcb,  Apnlh.  of  lit  Ancient  Kitlff.  tc 
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fab  expense  with  the  fruit,  and  does  neither 
understand  the  blessing,  nor  how  to  use  it. 
Those  who  preach  to  us  that  the  quest  of  it  is 
craggy,  difficult,  and  painful,  but  the  fruition 
pleasant  and  grateful,  what  do  they  mean  by 
that,  but  to  tell  us  that  it  is  always  unpleasing? 
What  human  means  ever  attained  it?  the  most 
perfect  have  been  forced  to  content  themselves 
to  aspire  unto  it,  and  to  approach  it  only  with- 
out ever  possessing  it.  But  they  are  deceived, 
for  of  all  the  pleasures  we  know  the  very  pur- 
suit is  pleasant.  The  attempt  ever  relishes  of 
the  quality  of  the  thing  to  wnich  it  is  directed, 
for  it  is  a  good  part  of,  and  consubstantial  with, 
the  effect.  The  felicity  and  beatitude  that 
glitters  in  virtue,  shines  throughout  all  her 
avenues  and  ways,  even  to  the  first  entry,  and 
utmost  pale  and  limits. 

Now,  of  all  the  benefits  that  virtue  confers 
upon  us,  the  contempt  of  death  is 

•rteSkZTor  one  of  the  greatest,  as  the  means 
die  principal  that  accommodates  human  life 
benefits  of  wj^jj  a  gQft  jmd  easy  tranquillity, 

▼true.  -      .  J      i      i         Jl 

and  gives  us  a  pure  and  pleasant 
taste  of  living,  without  which  all  other  pleasures 
would  be  extinct ;  which  is  the  reason  why  all 
the  rules  of  philosophy  centre  and  concur  in 
this  one  article.1  And  although  they  all,  in  like 
manner,  with  one  consent,  endeavour  to  teach 
us  also  to  despise  grief,  poverty,  and  the  other 
accidents,  to  which  human  life,  by  its  own 
nature  and  constitution,  is  subjected,  it  is  not, 
nevertheless,  with  the  same  earnestness,  as  well 
by  reason  these  accidents  are  not  so  certain, 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  passing  over  their 
whole  lives  without  ever  knowing  what  poverty 
is ;  and  some  without  sorrow  or  sickness,  as 
Xenophilus,  the  musician,  who  lived  a  hundred 
and  six  years  in  a  perfect  and  continual  health ; 
as  also,  because  at  the  worst,  death  can,  when- 
ever we  please,  cut  short  and  put  an  end  to  all 
of  these  inconveniences.  But  as  to  death  it 
is  inevitable. 

Oroneseodem  cogiroar;  omnium 
Versata  inu ;  serins,  ocyoi 
Son  rxiiura,  ei  not  in  sternum 
Exiliom  impoaitnra  cymbse.* 

"To  the  nine  fate  we  all  matt  yield  in  tarn, 
Sooner  or  later,  all  most  to  the  am  : 
When  Charon  calls  abroad,  we  most  not  stay, 
Bnt  to  eternal  exile  sail  away." 

And  consequently,  if  it  frights  us,  'tis  a 
perpetual  torment,  and  for  which  there  is  no 
consolation  nor  redress.  There  is  no  way  by 
which  we  can  possibly  avoid  it ;  it  commands 
all  points  of  the  compass :  we  may  continually 
turn  our  heads  this  way  and  that,  and  pry 
about  as  in  a  suspected  country ;  qua  quasi 
saxum  Tantalo,  semper  impenaet  ;3  "  But  it 
ever,  like  Tantalus's  stone,   hangs  over  us." 


Our  courts  of  justice  often  send  back  condemned 
criminals  to  be  executed  upon  the  place  where 
the  fact  was  committed,  but  carry  them  to  all 
the  fine  houses  by  the  way  and  give  them  the 
best  entertainment  they  can. 


non  Sicnlae  dapes 

Dolrem  elaborabant  sapnrein ; 

Non  avium  eithaneqae  cantos 
Somnum  redaeent.4 

"  Choicest  Sicilian  dainties  cannot  please, 
Nor  yet  of  birds  or  harps  the  harmonies 
Once  charm  asleep,  or  close  their  watchful  eyes." 

Do  you  think  they  could  relish  it?  And 
that  the  fatal  end  of  their  journey  being  con- 
tinually before  their  eyes  would  not  alter  and 
deprave  their  palate  from  all  relish  of  these 
fine  things? 

Audit  iter  nameratqae  dies,  spatioqae  vianun 
fif  etitor  vitam,  torqactur  petfe  future..5 

"  He  time  and  space  compotes  by  length  of  ways, 
Sams  op  the  namber  of  his  few  sad  days ; 
And  his  sad  thoughts,  fall  of  his  fatal  doom, 
Have  room  for  nothing  bot  the  blow  to  come." 

The  end  of  our  race  is  death,  'tis  the  neces- 
sary object  of  our  aim :  if  it  frights  us,  how  is 
it  possible  to  advance  a  step  without  a  fit  of 
ague  ?  The  remedy  the  vulgar  use  is  not  to 
think  on't:  but  from  what  brutish  stupidity 
can  they  derive  so  gross  a  blindness  ?  He  must 
needs  bridle  the  ass  by  the  tail : 

Qai  capile  ipse  sno  institait  vestigia  retro.* 

"  He  who  the  order  of  bis  steps  has  laid 
To  light  and  natural  motion  retrograde." 

'Tis  no  wonder  if  he  be  often  trapped  in  the 
pitfall.  They  used  to  fright  people  with  the 
very  mention  of  death,  and  most  cross  them- 
selves as  if  it  were  the  name  of  the  devil ;  and 
because  the  making  a  man's  will  is  in  reference 
to  dying,  not  a  man  will  be  persuaded  to  take 
a  pen  in  hand,  to  that  purpose,  till  the  physician 
has  passed  sentence  upon  him  and  totally  given 
him  over ;  and  then,  betwixt  grief  and  terror, 
God  knows  in  how  fit  a  condition  of  under- 
standing he  is  to  do  it. 

The  Romans,  by  reason  that  this  poor 
syllable  death  was  observed  to  be  so  harsh  to 
the  ears  of  the  people,  and  the  sound  so  ominous, 
found  out  a  way  to  soften  and  spin  it  out  by  a 
periphrasis,  and  instead  of  pronouncing  bluntly 
"  such  a  one  is  dead,"  to  say  "  such  a  one  has 
lived,"  or,  "  such  a  one  has  ceased  to  live." 
For,  provided  there  was  any  mention  of  life  in 
the  case,  though  'twas  past,  it  carried  yet  sorre 
!  sound  of  consolation.  And  from  them  it  is  that 
we  have  borrowed  our  expression  of  "  the  late 
Monsieur  such  a  one."  Peradventure,  as  the 
saying  is,  the  term  is  worth  the 
money.7  I  was  born  betwixt 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  the  last  of  February,  1533,  according 


»  Omnia  kuaaawri  incommodi  eapera  (says  Valerias  Maxi- 
ma*, viii.  13,  in  Extemia,  sect.  3.)  t»  nmmo  perfectiatimm 
apiendore  doctriam  extinctma  eat ;  i.  e.,  After  having  lived 
free  from  every  haman  ailment,  he  died  in  the  highest 
reputation  of  being  perfect  master  of  his  science. 


•  Hot.  Ost  11.  S,  15. 


*  Cic.  da  Fnatt.  i.  IS. 


The  author's 
birth. 


«  Hot.  Od.  iii.  1, 18. 
•  Lacret.  iv.  474. 


»  Claodian  in  Am/,  li.  137. 


7  This  proverb  is  mostly  used  by  each  as,  having  bor- 
rowed money  for  a  long  term,  take  no  care  for  the  payment, 
flattering  themselves  that  something  will  happen,  in  the 
meantime,  for  their  benefit  or  discharge. 
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to  our  present  computation,  beginning  the  year 
the  first  of  January,1  and  it  is  now  mst  fifteen 
days  since  I  was  complete  nine  and  thirty  years 
old ;  I  make  account  to  live,  at  least,  as  many 
more.  In  the  mean  time,  to  trouble  a  roan's 
self  with  the  thought  of  a  thing  so  far  off,  is  a 
senseless  foolery.  But,  after  all,  young  and 
old  die  after  the  very  same  manner,  and  no  one 
departs  out  of  life  otherwise  than  as  though  he 
had  just  before  entered  into  it ;  neither  is  any 
so  old  and  decrepid,  who  has  heard  of  Methu- 
salem,  that  does  not  think  he  has  yet  another 
twenty  years  of  constitution  good  at  least 
Fool  that  thou  art,  who  lias  assured  unto  thee 
the  term  of  thy  life  ?  Thou  dependest  upon 
physicians,  and  their  old  wives'  tales,  but  rather 
consult  met  and  experience,  and  the  fragility 
of  human  nature.  According  to  the  common 
course  of  things,  'tis  long  since  that  thou 
livest  by  extraordinary  favour.  Thou  hast 
already  out-lived  the  ordinary  term  of  life,  and, 
to  convince  thyself  that  it  is  so,  reckon  up  thy 
acquaintance,  Low  many  more  have  died  before 
they  arrived  at  thy  age,  than  have  attained  unto 
it ;  and  of  those  who  have  ennobled  their  lives 
by  their  renown,  take  but  an  account,  and  I 
dare  lay  a  wager  thou  wilt  find  more  who  have 
died  before,  than  after,  five  and  thirty  years  of 
age.  It  is  full  both  of  reason  and  piety  too 
to  take  the  example  of  the  human  existence  of 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  who  ended  his  life  at 
three  and  thirty  years.  The  greatest  man  that 
ever  was,  who  was  no  more  than  man,  Alex- 
ander, died  also  at  the  same  age.  How  many 
several  ways  has  death  to  surprise  us ! 

Qoid  quisqae  vitet,  nnnqaam  homini  satis. 
Cautum  est  in  boras.8 

"  Man  fain  would  than,  bat  'lis  not  in  his  power 
T'  evade  the  dangers  of  each  tbteat'nlng  hour." 

To  omit  fevers  and  pleurisies,  who  would  ever 
have  imagined  that  a  Duke  of  Brittany  should 
be  pressed  to  death  in  a  crowd,  as  that  Duke 
was  at  the  entry  of  Pope  Clement,  my  neigh- 
bour, into  Lyons  ?3  Have  we  not  seen  one  of 
our  Kings  killed  at  a  tilting  ;4  and  did  not  one 
of  his  ancestors  die  by  the  justle  of  a  bog  ?* 
iEschylus,  being  threatened  with  the  fall  of  a 
house,  got  nothing  by  going  into  the  fields  to 
avoid  that  danger,  for  tnere  he  was  knocked  on 
the  head  by  a  tortoise  falling  out  of  an  eagle's 
talons.6  Another  was  choaked  with  a  grape- 
stone.7  An  Emperor  was  killed  with  the 
scratch  of  a  comb,  in    combing    his  head ; 


1  By  an  ordon nance  of  Charles  IX.,  promulgated  in  1963, 
the  beginning  of  the  year  was  fixed  lo  be  on  the  first  of 
January,  instead  of  on  Easter  Day,  as  before.  The  year 
1MM,  consequently,  began  on  the  first  of  January,  1503.  The 
Parliament,  however,  did  not  conform  to  this  ordon nance 
till  two  years  after. 

*  Horace,  Od.  xiii.  13. 

*  In  1305,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  le  Bel.  Thin  Duke  of 
Brittany  was  named  John  II.  The  Pope,  whom  Montaigne 
mentions  as  his  neighbour,  wa*  Beitrand  de  Got,  Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux,  who  was  eleeted  Pope  fifih  of  Jane, 
1305,  and  took  the  title  of  Clement  V. 

4  Henry  II.  of  France,  more  ally  wounded  in  atoornament 
by  the  Count  de  Montgomery,  one  of  the  captains  of  his 
guards. 


iEmilius  Lepidus  with  a  stumble  at  his  own 
threshold  ;8  Aufidius,  with  a  justle,  against 
the  door,  as  he  entered  the  council-chamber. 
And,  in  the  very  embrace  of  women,  Cornelius 
Gallus,  the  Praetor ;  Tigillinus,  captain  of  the 
watch  at  Rome ;  Ludovico,  son  of  Guido  de 
Gonzaga,  Marquis  of  Mantua;  and  a  still 
worse  example,  Speusippus,  a  platonick  philo- 
sopher ;•  and  one  of  our  Popes.  The  poor  Judge 
Bibius,  in  the  eight  days'  reprieve  he  hod  given 
a  criminal,  was  himself  caught  hold  of,  his  own 
reprieve  of  life  being  expired.10  And  Caius 
Julius,  the  physician,  while  anointing  the  eyes 
of  a  patient,  had  death  close  his  own  ;n  and  if 
I  may  brine  in  an  example  of  my  own  blood, 
a  brother  of  mine,  Captain  St.  Martin,  a  young 
man  of  three  and  twenty  years  old,  who  had 
already  given  sufficient  testimony  of  his  valour, 
playing  a  match  at  tennis,  received  a  blow  of 
a  ball  a  little  above  bis  right  ear,  which,  though 
it  was  without  any  manner  or  sign  of  wound, 
or  depression  of  the  skull,  and  though  he  took 
no  great  notice  of  it,  nor  so  much  as  sat  down 
to  repose  himself,  he  nevertheless  died  within 
five  or  six  hours  after,  of  an  apoplexy  occa- 
sioned by  that  blow. 

Which  so  frequent  and  common  examples 
passing  every  day  before  our  eyes,  how  is  it. 
possible  a  man  should  disengage  himself  from 
the  thought  of  death ;  or  avoid  fancying  that 
it  has  us  every  moment  by  the  collar  ?  What 
matter  is  it,  you  will  say,  which  way  it  comes 
to  pass,  provided  a  man  does  not  terrify  himself 
with  tne  expectation  ?  For  my  part,  I  am  of 
this  mind,  and  by  whatever  means  one  could 
shield  ones-self  from  the  blow,  were  it  under  a 
calf  s  skin,  I  am  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  it ; 
for  all  I  want  is  to  pass  my  time  pleasantly 
and  at  my  ease,  and  the  recreations  that  most 
contribute  to  it  I  take  hold  of ;  as  to  the  rest, 
as  little  glorious  and  exemplary  as  you  would 
desire. 

Pratulerim    •    •    •    dellrns  inersque  vidrri, 
Dum  inea  delectent  mala  me,  vel  denique  fallant, 
Quam  sapere,  et  ringi.1* 

"  As  fool,  or  sluggard,  let  me  censur'd  be. 
Whilst  either  fault  does  please  or  cocen  me, 
Rather  than  be  thought  wise,  and  feel  the  smart 
Of  a  perpetual  aching  anxious  heart." 

But  'tis  folly  to  think  of  doing  any  thing  that 
way.  People  go  and  come,  and:  dance  and 
gad  about,  and  not  a  word  of  death.  All  this 
is  very  fine  while  it  lasts,  but  when  death  does 
come  either  to  themselves,  or  their  wives,  or 


5  Philip,  or  as  some  say,  Lewis  VII.,  son  of  Louis  le 
Gros,  who  was  crowned  in  the  life  time  of  his  father. 

•  Val.  Max.  ix.  13. 

7  Anacreon.    See  Val.  Max.  ix.  13. 

8  Pliny,  Nat.  H.  vii.  33.,  whence  are  also  taken  the 
following  instances. 

9  Tertullian  mentions  this  in  bis  Apologetic*,  r.  46\,  bnt 
without  absolutely  affirming  it.  Diogenes  Laertius  saya,  on 
the  contrary,  that  being  shattered  with  a  violent  palsy,  and 
broken  down  with  the  weight  of  old  age  and  vexation, 
Speusippus  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 

"  Pliny,  vii.  53.     ••  Id.  lb.     "  Horace,  Kpis.  ii.  »,  1M. 
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their  children,  or  their  friends,  surprising  them 
at  unawares,  unprepared,  then  what  torments, 
what  outcries,  what  madness  and  despair 
overwhelm  them !  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing 
so  subdued,  so  chanced,  and  so  confounded? 
A  man  must,  therefore,  make  himself  more 
early  ready  for  it ;  and  this  brutish  negligence, 
even  could  it  lodge  in  the  brain  of  any  man  of 
sense,  which  I  think  utterly  impossible,  sells  us 
its  merchandize  too  dear.  Were  it  an  enemy 
that  could  be  avoided,  I  would  then  advise  to 
borrow  arms,  even  of  cowardice  itself,  to  that 
effect.  But  seeing  it  is  not,  and  that  it  will 
catch  you  as  well  flying  and  playing  the  poltroon, 
as  standing  to  it,  like  a  man  of  honour : 

Mors  et  fugacera  persequitnr  viram, 
Necjparcit  imbellis  juventai 
Poplitibus  timidoqae  tergo.1 

"  No  speed  of  foot  can  rob  death  of  his  priite, 
He  cota  the  hamstrings  of  the  man  thai  flies ; 
Nor  spares  the  fearful  stripling's  back  who  start* 
To  run  beyond  the  reach  of  's  mortal  darts." 

And  seeing  that  no  temper  of  arms  is  of  proof 
to  secure  us, — 

Ille  licet  ferro,  cantos  se  eondat  et  sere, 
Mors  tamen  inclosum  protrahet  inde  capnt  ;* 

"  Shield  thee  wilh  steel  or  brass,  advised  by  dread, 
Death  from  the  casque  will  pall  thy  cautions  head  ;" 

let  us  learn  bravely  to  stand  our  ground  and 
fight  him.  And,  to  begin  to  deprive  him  of  the 
greatest  advantage  he  has  over  us,  let  us  take 
a  way  quite  contrary  to  the  common  course. 
Let  us  disarm  him  of  his  strangeness ;  let  us 
converse  and  be  familiar  with  him,  and  have 
nothing  so  frequent  in  our  thoughts  as  death  : 
let  us,  upon  all  occasions,  represent  him  in  all 
his  most  dreadful  shapes  to  our  imagination. 
At  the  stumbling  of  a  horse,  at  the  falling  of  a 
tile,  at  the  least  prick  of  a  pin,  let  us  presently 
consider,  and  say  to  ourselves,  "  Well,  and 
what  if  it  had  been  death  itself?"  And  there- 
upon let  us  encourage  and  fortify  ourselves: 
let  us  evermore,  amidst  our  jollity  and  feasting, 
keep  the  remembrance  of  our  frail  condition 
before  our  eyes,  never  suffering  ourselves  to  be 
so  far  transported  with  our  delights  but  that  we 
have  some  intervals  of  reflecting  upon  and  con- 
sidering how  many  several  ways  this  jollity  of 
ours  tends  to  death,  and  with  how  many  traps 
it  threatens  us.  The  Egyptians  were  wont  to 
do  after  this  manner,  who,  in  the  height  of 
their  feasting  and  mirth,  caused  a  dried  skeleton 
of  a  man  to  be  brought  into  the  room  to  serve 
for  a  memento  to  their  guests.3 

Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  diltixisse  snpremnm, 
Grata  supenreniet,  quae  non  sperabiiur,  hora.4 

M  Think  every  day,  soon  as  the  day  is  past, 
Of  thy  life's  date  that  thoo  hast  lived  the  last ; 
The  next  day's  joyful  light  thine  eyes  shall  see, 
As  unexpected,  will  more  welcome  be." 

Where  death  waits  for  us  is  uncertain  ;  let 
us  every  where  look  for  him.    The  premedita- 


1  Horace,  Od.  iii.  3,  14. 

>  Herod,  il.  78. 

«  Horace,  EpUi.  i.  4, 13. 


9  Propertios,  iii.  IS.  35. 


tion  of  death  is  the  premeditation  of  liberty ; 
he  who  has  learnt  to  die  has  forgot  what  it  is 
to  be  a  slave.  There  is  nothing  of  evil  in  life 
for  him  who  rightly  comprehends  that  the  loss 
of  life  is  no  evil ;  to  know  how  to  die  delivers 
us  from  all  subjection  and  constraint.  Paulus 
JEmilius  answered  him  whom  the  miserable 
King  of  Macedon,  his  prisoner,  sent  to  intreat 
him  that  he  would  not  lead  him  in  his  triumph, 
"  Let  him  make  that  request  to  himself."6 

In  truth,  in  all  things,  if  nature  do  not  help 
a  little,  it  is  very  hard  for  art  and  industry  to 
perform  anything  to  purpose.  I  am,  in  my 
own  nature,  not  melancholy,  but  thoughtful; 
and  there  is  nothing  I  have  more  continually 
entertained  myself  withal  than  the  imaginations 
of  death,  even  in  the  gayest  and  most  wanton 
time  of  my  life ; — 

Jocund nm  cu.m  astas  florida  ver  ageret.* 
"  When  that  my  youth  rolled  on  in  pleasant  spring." 

In  the  company  of  ladies,  and  in  the  height 
of  mirth,  some  have  perhaps  thought  me  pos- 
sessed with  some  jealousy,  or  meditating  upon 
the  uncertainty  of  some  imagined  hope,  whilst 
I  was  only  entertaining  myself  witli  the  re- 
membrance of  some  one  surprised  a  few  days 
before  with  a  burning  fever,  of  which  he  died, 
returning  from  an  entertainment  like  this,  with 
his  head  full  of  idle  fancies  of  love  and  jollity, 
as  mine  was  then,  and  that,  for  aught  I  knew, 
the  same  destiny  was  attending  me. 

Jam  foerit,  neqne  post  onqaam  revocare  licebit.? 

"  He  who  of  late  a  being  had  'moog.*t  men, 
Is  gone,  and  ne'er  to  be  recalled  again." 

Yet  did  not  this  thought  wrinkle  my  forehead 
any  more  than  any  other.  No  doubt  it  is  im- 
possible but  we  must  feel  a  sting  in  such  imagi- 
nations as  these,  at  first ;  but  with  often  revolving 
them  in  a  man's  mind,  and  having  them  frequent 
in  our  thought**,  they  at  last  become  so  familiar 
as  to  be  no  trouble  at  all.  Otherwise  I,  for  my 
part,  should  be  in  a  perpetual  fright  and  frenzy ; 
for  never  man  was  so  distrustful  of  his  life,  never 
man  so  indifferent  for  its  duration.  Neither 
health,  which  I  have  hitherto  ever  enjoyed 
very  strong  and  vigorous,  and  very  seldom  in- 
terrupted, prolongs,  nor  sickness  contracts,  my 
hopes.  Every  minute  methinks  'tis  about  to 
escape  me ;  and  it  eternally  runs  in  my  mind 
that  what  may  be  done  to-morrow  may  be  done 
to-day.  Hazards  and  dangers  do  in  truth  little 
or  nothing  hasten  our  end  ;  and  if  we  consider 
how  many  more  remain  and  hang  over  our 
heads  beside  the  misfortune  that  immediately 
threatens  us,  we  shall  rind  that  the  sound  and 
the  sick,  those  that  are  abroad  at  sea  and  those 
that  sit  by  the  fire ;  those  that  are  in  the  wars, 
and  those  that  sit  idle  at  home,  are  the  one  as 
near  it  as  the  other :  Nemo  alte.ro  fragilior  est, 
nemo  in  crastinum  bui  certior.*     "  No  man 

*  Pint,  in  dM,  c.  17.    Cicero,  Ttuc.  (far*,  v.  40. 

*  Catullus.  Ixviii.  10.  J  Locret.  iii.  938. 
■  Senec.  Eptit.  91. 
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well,  yet  when  ■ 


is  more  frail  than  another,  nor  more  certain  of 
the  morrow.  For  anything  I  hm  to  do  before 
I  die,  the  Ion gf.-st  leisure  would  appear  too  short, 
were  it  but  an  hour's  business  I  had  to  do. 

A  friend  of  mine,  the  other  day,  turning  over 
my  table-book,  found  in  it  a  memorandum  of 
something  I  would  have  done,  after  my  decease  ; 
whereupon  I  told  him,  as  was  really  true, 
that,  though  I  was  no  more  than  a  league'* 
'"""  my  own  house,  and  merry  and 
i  that  thing  came  into  uiy  In™]  I 
«n  there,  because  I 
wu  not  certain  to  live  till  I  came  home.  As 
a  man  that  am  eternally  brooding  over  my  own 
thoughts,  and  who  confinfl  [hem  to  my  own 
particular  concerns,  I  ain  at  all  hours  as  well 
prepared  as  I  mn  ever  like  to  be;  and  death, 
whenever  he  shall  come,  can  bring  nothing 
alone  with  him  I  did  not  expect  long  before. 
We  should  always  (us  near  as  we  can)  be  booted 
and  sparred,  and  ready  to  go,  and,  above  all 
things,  take  care  at  that  time  to  have  no 
business  with  nny  oue  but  ones-sell'. 


For  we  shall  then  find  work  enough  to  do, 
without  any  need  of  addition.  One  eomjduins, 
more  than  of  death,  that  he  is  thereby  pre- 
vented of  a  glorious  victory  ;  another  that  he 
must  die  before  In:  ha*  nmrrii'rl  Lis  [laughter,  or 
settled  and  educated  his  children  ;  a  third  seems 
only  troubled  that  he  must  lose  the  society  of 
bit  wife ;  a  fourth  the  conversation  of  bis  son, 
as  the  principal  concern*  of  mi  being.  For  my 
part  I  am,  thanks  be  to  God,  at  this  inslant  in 
■uch  a  condition  that  I  am  ready  to  dislodge, 
whenever  it  shall  (dense  him,  without  any 
manner  of  regret.  !  ili-i-n£io,'e  my-ell'  through- 
out from  all  worldly  relations:  my  leave  is  soou 
taken  of  alt  but  myself.     Never  did  anyone 

ta-epare  to  bid  adieu  to  the  world  more  abso- 
ntely  and  purely,  nad  to  shake  hands  with  all 
manner  of  interest  in  it,  than  I  expect  to  do. 
The  deadest  deaths  are  the  best.1 

—  MlMcl  O  ■fcni  f.i.,,,)  MMb  ,d,nill 
Urn  <tltt  lnfe.1.  „,lhl  U.I  prrml.  Htmt 
•■  Wrtlch  Itui  1  ,m  (,hcy  cry,  o«  (.111  rl.y 
Bo  amy  }»)■  oi  lit,  Uu  ir>iich<d  .w»r.'( 

And  (he  builder, 


A  man  must  design  nothing  that  will  require  bo 
much  time  to  the  finishing,  or  at  least  with  no 


If*.      Tbc  more  pi  It  ml}  .nil  npldly  n  uilii 
••  k»  DD(hl  lt>t  ,»,.«*  in  ttrrifju..     Till,  t 


■  1,1.  ,.i,..l 

,■„,,-...> 


I  would  always  have  a  man  to  he  doing,  and 
as  much  as  in  him  lies,  to  extend  and  spin  out 
the  offices  of  life ;  and  then  let  death  take 
me  planting  cabbages,  but  without  any  careful 
thought  of  him,  and  much  lasa  of  my  garden's 
not  being  finished.  I  saw  one  die,  who,  at  his 
last  gasp,  seemed  to  be  concerned  at  nothing 
so  much  as  that  destiny  was  about  to  cut  the 
thread  of  a  history  ho  was  then  compiling. 
when  he  was  got  no  farther  than  the  fit 
or  sixteenth  of  on 


ifUHn 


Wo  should  discharge  ourselves  from  these  vulvar 
and  hurtful  humours  and  concerns.  To  this 
purpose  it  woe  that  men  first  put  the  places  of 
sepulture,  the  dormitories  oi  the  dead,  near 
adjoining  to  the  churches,  and  in  the  most  fre- 
quented places  of  the  city,  to  accustom  (says 
Lycurgus)  the  common  people,  women,  and 
children,  that  they  should  not  be  startled  at  the 
sight  of  a  dead  corpse  ;  and  to  the  end  that  the 
continual  sight  of  hones,  craves, 
and  funeral  obsequies,  should  keep 
of  our  frail  condition.7 


st':;:: 


::';.::;:':■ 


And  as  the  Egyptians  after  their  feasls  were 
wont  to  present  the  company  with  a  great 
image  of  death,  by  one  that  cried  out  lo  them, 
"  Drink  and  be  merry,  for  such  shall  thou  be 
when  thou  art  dead ;"  so  it  is  my  custom  to 
have  death  not  only  in  my  imagination,  but 
continually  in  my  mouth.  Neither  is  there  any- 
thing of  which  1  am  so  inquisitive,  and  delight 
to  inform  myself,  as  the  manner  of  men's 
deaths,  their  words,  looks,  and  gestures ;  nor 
any  places  in  history  1  am  so  intent  upon  (  and 
it  is  manifest  enough,  by  my  crowding  in  ex- 
amples of  this  kind,  that  1  have  a  particular 
fancy  for  that  subject.  If  I  were  a  writer  of 
books,  I  would  compile  a  register,  with  a  com- 
ment, of  the  various  deaths  of  men  ;  and  it 
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It  b  of  great 
ad  vantage  to 
think  of  death 
beforehand. 


I! 
■  i 


i" 


could  not  bnt  be  useful,  for  he  who  should 
teach  men  to  die  would  at  the  same  time  teach 
them  to  live.  Dicearchus  made  one,  to  which 
he  gave  some  such  title ;  but  it  was  designed 
for  another  and  less  profitable  end.1  Perad- 
venture  some  one  may  object,  and  say  that  the 
pain  and  terror  of  dying  indeed 
does  so  infinitely  exceed  all  man- 
ner of  imagination  that  the  best 
fencer  will  be  quite  out  of  his 
play  when  it  comes  to  the  push. 
But,  let  them  say  what  they  will,  to  premedi- 
tate it  is  doubtless  a  very  great  advantage ;  and 
besides,  is  it  nothing  to  get  so  far,  at  least,  with- 
out any  visible  disturbance  or  alteration  ?  But 
moreover  Nature  herself  does  assist  and  en- 
courage us.  If  the  death  be  sudden  and  vio- 
lent, we  have  not  leisure  to  fear ;  if  otherwise, 
I  find  that  as  I  engage  further  in  my  disease,  I 
naturally  enter  into  a  certain  loathing  and  dis- 
dain of  life.  I  find  I  have  much  more  ado  to 
digest  this  resolution  of  dying  when  I  am  well 
in  health  than  when  sick,  languishing  of  a 
fever ;  and  by  how  much  I  have  less  to  do  with 
the  comforts  of  life,  I  even  begin  to  lose  the 
relish  and  pleasure  of  them,  and  by  so  much  I 
look  upon  death  with  less  terror ;  which  makes 
me  hope  that  the  further  I  remove  from  the 
first,  and  the  nearer  I  approach  to  the  latter, 
I  shall  sooner  strike  a  bargain,  and  with  less 
unwillingness  exchange  the  one  for  the  other. 
And,  as  I  have  experienced  in  other  occurrences 
what  Caesar  says,  "  That  things  often  appear 
greater  to  us  at  a  distance  than  near  at  hand/73 
I  have  found  that,  being  well,  I  have  had  dis- 
eases in  much  greater  horror  than  when  really 
afflicted  with  them.  The  vigour  wherein  I  now 
am,  and  the  jollity  and  delight  wherein  I  now 
live,  make  the  contrary  estate  appear  in  so 
great  a  disproportion  to  my  present  condition, 
tbat  by  imagination  I  magnify  and  make  those 
inconveniences  twice  greater  than  they  are,  and 
apprehend  them  to  be  much  more  troublesome 
than  I  find  them  really  to  be,  when  they  lie  the 
most  heavy  upon  me,  and  I  hope  to  find  death 
the  same. 

Let  us  but  observe  in  the  ordinary  changes 
and  declinations  our  constitutions  daily  suffer, 
how  nature  deprives  us  of  all  sight  and  sense 
of  our  bodily  decay.  What  remains  to  an  old 
man  of  the  vigour  of  his  youth  and  better  days  ? 

Hen  I  senibus  vitse  porlio  quanta  manet  I3 

"  Alas  I  how  •mall  a  part  of  life's  short  stage 
Remains  to  travellers  advanced  in  age  1" 

Caesar,  to  an  old  weather-beaten  soldier  of  his 
guards,  who  came  to  ask  him  leave  that  he 
might  kill  himself,  taking  notice  of  his  withered 
body  and  decrepid  motion,  pleasantly  answered, 
"  Thou  fanciest,  then,  that  thou  art  yet  alive  !'M 
Should  a  man  fall  into  the  aches  and  impo- 

1  Cicero,  de  Offie.  ii.  5. 

*  D*  Betio  Galiico,  vii.  80. 

*  M aximlan,  EUg.  i.  10 ;  Ex.  Paatdo-Omlltu, 


tencies  of  age  from  a  sprightly  and  vigorous 
youth,  on  the  sudden,  I  do  not  think  humanity 
capable  of  enduring  such  a  change.  But  na- 
ture leading  us  by  toe  hand  an  easy,  and,  as  it 
were,  an  insensible  pace,  little  by  little,  step  by 
step,  conducts  us  gently  to  that  miserable  con- 
dition, and  by  that  means  makes  it  familiar  to 
us,  so  that  we  perceive  not,  nor  are  sensible  of 
the  stroke  then,  when  our  youth  dies  in  us, 
though  it  be  really  a  harder  death  than  the 
final  dissolution  of  a  languishing  body,  which  is 
only  the  death  of  old  age ;  forasmuch  as  the 
fall"  is  not  so  great  from  an  uneasy  being  to 
none  at  all,  as  it  is  from  a  sprightly  and  florid 
being  to  one  that  is  unwieldy  and  painful. 
The  body,  when  bowed  beyond  its  natural 
spring  of  strength,  has  less  force  either  to  rise 
with,  or  support,  a  burthen ;  and  it  is  with  the 
soul  the  same,  and  therefore  it  is  tbat  we  are  to 
raise  her  up  firm  and  erect  against  the  power 
of  this  adversary.  For  as  it  is  impossible  she 
should  ever  be  at  rest  or  at  peace  within  herself 
whilst  she  stands  in  fear  of  it,  so  if  she  once  can 
assure  herself,  she  may  boast  (which  is  a  thing, 
as  it  were,  above  human  condition)  tbat  it  n 
impossible  that  disquiet,  anxiety,  or  fear,  or  any 
other  disturbance,  should  inhabit  or  have  any 
place  in  her. 

Non  vnltas  instantis  tyranni 

Menteqnatit  solid* :  neqne  Anster 
Dnx  inqmeti  tnrbidns  Adnae, 
Nee  fulminantis  magna  Jovis  manus.* 

"  A  soul  well  settled  is  not  to  be  shook 
Wilb  an  incensed  tyrant's  threat'ning  look ; 
Nor  can  loud  Anster  once  tbat  heart  dismay, 
The  raffling  Prince  of  stormy  Adria; 
Nor  yet  th'  uplifted  band  of  mighty  Jove, 
Though  charg'd  with  thunder,  aoch  a  temper  more.** 

She  is  then  become  sovereign  of  all  her  lusts  and 
passions,  mistress  of  necessity,  shame,  poverty, 
and  all  the  other  injuries  of  fortune.  Let  us 
therefore,  as  many  of  us  as  can,  get  this  advan- 
tage, which  is  the  true  and  sovereign  liberty 
here  on  earth,  and  that  fortifies  us  wherewithal 
to  defy  violence  and  injustice,  and  to  contemn 
prisons  and  chains. 

in  manicis  et 

Compedibos,  saevo  te  sub  enstode  tenebo. 

Ipse  Deus,  siranl  atque  volam,  me  sol  vet.     O  pi  nor, 

Hoc  sentit:  moriar;  Mors  ultima  linearernm  est.c 

"  *  With  bolts  and  chains  I'll  load  thy  hands  and  feet, 
And  to  a  surly  keeper  thee  commit.' — 
But  let  him  show  his  worst  of  cruelty, 
The  gods  propitious  aoon  will  set  me  free; 
By  death  release  me,  that  full  comfort  brings, 
For  death  's  the  utmost  term  of  human  things." 

Our  very  religion  itself  has  no  surer  human 
foundation  than  the  contempt  of  Tbe  contempt 
death.  Not  only  the  argument  of  death  a  cer- 
of  reason  invites  us  to  it,— for  0^eu"on!tion 
why  should  we  fear  to  lose  a 
thing  which,  being  lost,  can  never  be  missed 
or  lamented  ?— but,   also,  seeing  that  we  are 

4  Seneca,  Epitt.  77. 

»  Horat.  Od.  iii.  3.  3. 

•  Horace,  Epist.  i.  10.  70. 
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threatened  by  80  many  SOrtS  of  deaths,  is  it  not  Nasccntea  morlmor;  finite  ab  origin*  pcndet.« 

infinitely  worse  eternally  to  fear  them  all  than  ..  A„  we  are  ^m,  we  die ;  «nd  our  life',  end 

Once    to    undergo    one    of   them?       And    what  Upon  our  life's  beginning  doib  depend." 

matter  is  it  when  it  shall  happen,  since  it  is 


ourselves  about  fiking  the  only  step  that  is  to  w.hilstyou  ,ive>  »"*■»»  J'0."  still  are  after  death 

deliver  as  from  all  miiery  and  trouble !   As  our  whP  Vu  ar^n0  more  al,v^    ,°r/  *??  ''"! 

, .  .«  , \.     ™,     u'Ju     *    11  *u-       ™»™  rather  have  it  so,  you  are  dead  after  life,  but 

birth  brought  us  the  birth  of  all  things,  so  in     .  .       «  h      hil '  *      H     .       .  d    t,  i    '  dle8 

our  death  is  the  death  of  all  things  included.  Vj nFf"„ ^^!rZ?"  "V™*  eZ\^t«Z\ 

Ai-i      e       .1         x^j*i  aux  the  dying  more  rudely,  ana  more  feelingly,  ana 

And  therefore  to  lament  and  take  on  that  we  pgap^ioijt  ♦iian  *\ie  aI^a      jf  Vou  have  made 

shall  not  be  alive  a  hundred  years  hence  is  the  „Mt rtjL    *  ut.  „rt„  k  "     \tn7anMt„u  ne  u 

same  folly  as  to  be  sorry  we  were  not  alive  a  l™ZtJlfc&  S         * 

hundred  yean.  ago.    Deith  is  the  beginning  of  go  your  way  satisfied. 

another  life.      So  did  we  weep,  and  SO  much  it  Cur  non  nl  plenus  vine  convivia  reccdi*??- 

COSt  US  tO  enter  into   this,  and  SO  did  We  put  off  "  Why  should'st  not  go,  like  ■  foil  gorged  gaeatf 

our  former  veil  in  entering  into  it.     Nothing  s»led  wilh  Iifc»  *»  he  "  whh  • lea,t  r ' 

can  be  grievous  that  is  but  once ;  and  is  it  If  you  have  not  known  how  to  make  the  best 

reasonable  so  long  to  fear  a  thing  that  will  so  use  of  it,  and  if  it  was  unprofitable  to  you,  what 

soon  be  dispatched?    A  long  life  and  a  short  need  you  care  to  lose  it?  to  what  end  would 

are  bv  death  made  all  one ;  for  there  is  no  long  you  desire  longer  to  keep  it  ? 

nor  short  to  things  that  are  no  more.     Aristotle 

tells  us  that  there  are  certain  little  beasts  upon  ~ car  »™P,ln"  •dd«re  <*"«"«  (omne>  lA  t . 

Ai      i       i         c  t.\        •  it  •     Ai_    ^  \'  Rursum  qnod  pcrcat  male  et  ingrnjum  occidat." 

the  banks  of  the  river  llypams  that  never  live       ,.  „rL        ,_.      ■       L    .     „        t     . 
above  a  day  :  they  whicn  die  at  eight  of  the  I^^&TK  ^V^Z^v^ 

clock  in  the  morning  die  in  their  youth,  and  lir.e  .    .     ir.       . .  ,  ..     .    .     . 

those  that  die  at  dye  in  the  evening  in  their  "  ^fein  itself  is  neither  good  nor  evil :  it  is  the 

extremest  age.2    Which  of  us  would  not  laugh  ^  of  S?.0*1  °r  fv,1>  «?  you  m?ke  !t ;  and„lf 

to  see  this  moment  of  continuance  put  into  the  £ou  b*vc  .1,ved  a1,on£  £jy  y°u  J5avef  6ee"  a11- 

consideration  of  weal  or  woe  ?     Yet  the  most,  °ne  d.ay  U  T*1  i*"u  hke  t0Ldl  °-tl\er  da^8.; 

and  the  least  of  ours,  in  comparison  of  eternity,  tiiere  w  n°  .other  liBhh  no  other  mBht-    Thls 

or  even  to  the  duration  of  mountains,  rivers,  ver>'  8un>  th,s  moon>  ^  very  ■*»»  *»  ver>' 

stars,  trees,  nay,  of  some  animals,  is  no  less  order  and  revolution  of  things,  are  all  the  same 

ridiculous.1     But  Nature  compels  us  to  it:  y°ur  ancestors  enjoyed,   and  that  shall  also 

"  Go  out  of  this  world,"  says  she,  entertain  your  posterity. 

the  or^oYihi      "  M    y°U   entef?i  j*  J    ^e  ^aUie  Non  alium  v,dere  patres,  aliumve  nepote. 

universe.  passage  you  made  from  death  to  Aspiciem.9 

life,  without  passion  or  fear,  the  "  Yonr  grandsires  mw  no  other  thingi  of  old, 

same,  after  the  same  manner,  repeat  from  life  Nor  •"■"  >oor  fc-r»n<i»ons  other  thing*  behold.' • 

to  death.     Your  death  is  a  part  of  the  order  of  «  And  come  the  worgt  that  can  comCj  the  dig- 

the  universe,  'tis  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  world.  ^^^^  and  variety  of  all  the  acts  of  my 

•   •   *   •    Imer  se  mortalea  motna  vivant ;  comedy  is  performed  in  a  vear.     If  you  have 

Et,  qua»i  cursored,  vit«  lam  pad*  tradunt.4  observed  the  revolution  of  four  seasons,  they 

"  Among  themoeiTes  mankind  alternate  lure,  comprehend  the  infancy,  the  youth,  the  virility, 

And  life',  bright  torch  to  the  next  runner  give."  ftnd  the   M   ftge   of  the  W0|W#      The   year   Jlfts 

"  Shall  I  change,  to  please  you,  so  admirable  played  his  part,  and  knows  no  other  trick  than 

a  system  ?    'Tis  the  condition  of  your  creation  ;  to  begin  and  repeat  the  same  again  :  it  will 

death  is  a  part  of  you,  and  whilst  you  endeavour  always  be  the  same  thing. 

tO  evade  it,  yOU  avoid   yourselves.      This  Very  Vertamar  ibidem,  atqae  insaroai  nsqne." 

being  of  yours,  that  you  now  enjoy,  is  equally  ..  We  yMrly  tN.ad  bat  one  p^mai  round, 

divided    betwixt   life  and   death.      The  day   of  We  ne'er  strike  oat,  bot  beat  the  former  ground." 

your  birth  is  one  day's  advance  towards  the  Atqrle  ln  „  ,aa  ,*,  T«„igu  voivitnr  anno.." 

&rave#  "  The  year  rolls  on  within  itself  again." 

Prima,  quae  vitam  dedit,  hora  carpsit.5  ..  .    ,  .    ,     .  . 

t  ^   t       L*  ,.    '«    ^      L  "  I   have  no  mind  to  create  you  any   new 

'<  The  hour  that  first  gave  life  its  breath,  ..  J  J 

Was  a  whole  hour's  advance  to  death."  recreations. 


1  Diog.  Laert.  mvitd.     Cicero,  Tu*c.  Qua*,  i.  40.  »  Seneca,  Hercnt./ur.  tct  Hi.  chor.  verse  H74. 

f  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qtun.  i.  30.  .  _,     ...        .  . .      ,- 

«  ^         *  7     .  „  ^  6  Manihus,  Astronom.  iv.  16. 

*  Seneca,  Consul,  ad  Marc.  c.  SO. 


4  Lucretius  ii.  75.  Alluding  to  the  Athenian  games, 
wherein  those  that  ran  a  race  carried  torches  in  their  hands ; 
and  their  race  being  done,  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of 
those  that  ran  neat. 


i  Lucrel.  iii.  931.  8  Id.  ib.  043. 

»  Manillas,  i.  520. 

io  Lacret.  Iii.  1003.  >>  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  401. 
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'*  Give  place  to  others,  as  others  have  given 
place  to  you.  Equality  is  the  soul  of  equity .* 
Who  can  complain  of  being  comprehended  in 
the  amine  destiny  wherein  all  are  involved? 
Besides,  five  as  long  as  yon  can,  you  shall  by 
that  nothing  shorten  the  time  that  you  are  to 
lie  dead :  'tn  all  to  no  purpose ;  you  shall  be 
every  whit  as  long  in  the  condition  you  so 
much  fear,  as  though  you  had  died  at  nurse. 

Licet  qaot  Tit  viTtado  viaeere  aecla. 

Mors  scteraa  tasaea  aJhilomiaas  Ma  ouaebtt.* 

"  Aad,  live  as  asaay  afes  as  70a  will. 
Death  ae'ertheJess  shall  be  eternal  still." 

"  And  yet  I  will  place  you  in  such  a  condition 
as  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  be  displeased : 

la  rert  aescis  nallam  fore  morte  anon  te, 
Q«  point  vivas  tibi  te  lagere  peremptem. 


*"  Whea  dead,  a  firing  self  tnoa  eaast  aot  have, 
Or  to  lament  or  trample  00  lay  grave." 

"  Nor  shall  you  so  much  as  wish  for  the  life 
you  are  so  concerned  about 


number  of  days,  to  have  a  sufficient  length  of 
life.  Is  it  possible  you  can  ever  imagine  you 
will  not  arrive  at  the  place  towards  which  you 
are  continually  going?  and  yet  there  is  no 
journey  but  hath  its  end.  And,"  if  company  will 
make  it  more  pleasant  or  more  easy  to"  you, 
does  not  all  the  world  go  the  self-same  way  ? 


onaia  te  rita  perfaacta  seqaeatar.* 

■  Waea  thorn  dost  die,  let  this  thy  comfort  be, 
That  all  the  world,  by  tan,  saott  follow  tare." 

"  Does  not  all  the  world  dance  the  same  dance 
that  you  do  ?  Is  there  anything  that  does  not 
grow  old  as  well  as  you  ?  A  thousand  men,  a 
thousand  animals,  and  a  thousand  other  crea- 
tures, die  at  the  same  moment  that  you  expire. 


Nee  sibi  emm  owatfawai  Janm  se  titi 

•  •  • 

Nee  dcsidcrieai  aostri  bos  amcit  allam.* 

**  Life  aor  oarsetVes  we  wish  in  that  estate. 
Nor  thoefhts  of  what  we  were  at  first  create." 

"  Death  were  less  to  be  feared  than  nothing, 
if  there  could  be  anything  less  than  nothing. 

— —  mnlto  nsortesB  mines  ad  bos  esse  petandam, 
St  naiads  ease  potest  qnnm  qood  nihil  esse  videnras.* 

44  If  less  thaa  aothiaf  anything  can  show, 

Death  thea  woald  both  appear  aad  would  be  so." 

"  Neither  can  it  any  way  concern  you  whether 
you  are  living  or  dead :"  living,  by  reason  that 
you  are  still  m  being ;  dead,  because  you  are 
no  more.  Moreover  no  one  dies  before  his 
hour ;  and  the  time  you  leave  behind  was  no 
more  yours  than  that  was  lapsed  and  gone  before 
you  came  into  the  world ;  nor  does  it  any  more 
concern  you. 

Respite  eniaa  qahm  nil  ad  not  ante  acta  vetnstas 
Trmporia  asterni  fnerit.7 

"  Look  back,  and  tho'  times  past  eternal  were, 
la  those  before  at,  yet  had  we  no  share." 

"  Wherever  your  life  ends,  it  is  all  there; 
neither  does  the  utility  of  living:  consist  in  the 
length  of  days,  but  in  the  well  husbanding  and 
improving  of  time ;  and  a  man  may  have  con- 
tinued in  the  world  longer  than  the  ordinary 
age  of  man  that  has  yet  lived  but  a  little  while. 
Make  use  of  time  while  it  is  present  with  you. 
It  depends  upon  your  will,  and  not  upon  the 


Nam  aox  aalla  diem,  aeqae  aoetem  aarora  secata  est, 
Qnae  noa  aadierit  mistos  vafitibos  aegris 
Ptoratus  mortis  comites,  et  raaeria  atri.» 

M  No  aight  sacceeda  the  day,  aor  morning's  light 
Rises  to  chase  the  sallen  shades  of  night ; 
Wherein  there  is  not  heard  the  dismal  groans 
Of  dying  men  nix'd  with  the  wofnl  moans 
Of  living  friends,  and  with  the  moamfml  cries 
Aad  dirges  fitting  faa'ral  obteqaies." 

"  To  what  end  should  you  recoil,  since  you 
cannot  go  back  ?  You  have  seen  examples 
enough  of  those  who  have  been  glad  to  die, 
thereby  being  manifestly  delivered  from  intole- 
rable miseries ;  but  have  you  talked  with  any 
of  those  who  found  a  disadvantage  by  it  1  It 
must  therefore  needs  be  very  foolish  to  condemn 
a  thing  you  have  neither  experienced  in  your 
own  person,  nor  by  that  of  any  other.  tVhy 
dost  thou  complain  of  me  and  destiny  I  Do  we 
do  thee  any  wrong  ?  Is  it  for  thee  to  govern 
us,  or  for  us  to  dispose  of  thee  ?  Though  per- 
ad venture  thy  age  may  not  be  accomplished, 
yet  thy  life  is.  A  man  of  low  stature  is  a 
whole  man  as  well  as  a  giant ;  neither  men  nor 
their  lives  are  measured  by  the  ell.  Chiron 
refused  to  be  immortal,  when  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  under  which  he  was  to 
enjoy  it,  by  the  god  of  time  itself  and  its  dura- 
tion, his  father  Saturn.  Do  but  seriously  con- 
sider how  much  more  insupportable  an  immortal 
and  painful  life  would  be  to  man  than  what  I 
have  already  designed  him.10  If  you  had  not 
death  to  ease  you  of  your  pains  and  cares,  you 
would  eternally  curse  me  for  having  deprived 
you  of  the  benefit  of  dying.  I  have,  'tis  true, 
mixed  a  little  bitterness  in  it,  to  the  end  that, 
seeing  of  what  conveniency  and  use  it  is,  you 
might  not  too  greedily  and  indiscreetly  seek 
ana  embrace  it:  and  that  you  might  be  so 
established  in  this  moderation,  as  neither  to 
nauseate  life,  nor  have  any  antipathy  for  dying, 
which  I  have  decreed  you  shall  once  do,  I  have 
tempered  the  one  and  the  other  betwixt  pleasure 
and  pain.     Twas  I  that  first  taught  Thales, 


1  Locrer.  iii,  057. 
»  Id.  ih.  lit*. 
«  Id.  ib.  88*. 
»  Id.  ih.  OSS. 


*  Id   ib.  03*. 

•  Id.  ib.  OB. 


*  Senec.  Episi.  30. 

•  Id.  ib.  030. 

•  Id.  ii.  570. 


>°  "  81  boos  etioas  immortels,  nons  serions  des  ctres  tres 
miserable*.  Si  Ton  noas  offrait  I'iininoitalitl  sur  la  terre, 
qi.i  e»t-ce  qni  vondrait  accepter  cc  trutc  present  T" — Rons- 
sea  u,  EwUie,  Ii*.  ii. 
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MONTAIGNE'S    ESSAYS. 


Why  death 
appears  less 
dreadful  on  the 
field   of    bailie 
than  at  home. 


the  most  eminent  of  all  your  sages,  that  to  live 
and  die  were  indifferent;  which  made  him 
very  wisely  answer  him  who  asked  him,  "  Why 
then  did  ne  not  die  ?"  "  Because/1  said  he, 
"  it  is  indifferent."1  The  elements  of  water, 
earth,  fire,  and  air,  and  the  other  parts  of  this 
creation  of  mine,  are  no  more  the  instruments 
of  thy  life  than  they  are  of  thy  death.  Why 
dost  thou  fear  thy  last  day  ?  it  contributes  no 
more  to  thy  dissolution  than  every  one  of  the 
rest.  The  last  step  is  not  the  cause  of  lassitude ; 
it  does  but  confess  it.  Every  day  travels 
towards  death ;  the  last  only  arrives  at  it"8 
These  are  the  good  lessons  our  Mother  Nature 
teaches. 

I  have  often  considered  with  myself  whence 
it  should  proceed  that  in  war  the 
image  of  death,  whether  we  look 
upon  it  as  to  our  own  particular 
danger  or  that  of  another,  should 
without  comparison  appear  less 
dreadful  than  at  home  in  our  own  houses  (for  if 
it  were  not  so,  it  would  be  an  army  of  whining 
milksops) ;  and  that  being  still  in  all  places  the 
same,  there  should  be,  notwithstanding,  much 
more  assurance  in  peasants  and  the  meaner 
sort  of  people  than  m  others  of  better  quality 
and  education ;  and  I  do  verily  believe  that  it 
is  those  terrible  ceremonies  and  preparations 
wherewith  we  set  it  out  that  more  terrify  us 
than  the  thing  itself.  An  entirely  new  way  of 
living,  the  cries  of  mothers,  wives,  and  children, 
the  visits  of  astonished  and  afflicted  friends, 
the  attendance  of  pale  and  blubbering  servants, 
a  dark  room  set  round  with  burning  tapers,  our 
beds  environed  with  physicians  and  divines; 
in  short,  nothing  but  ghostliness  and  horror 
round  about  us,  render  it  so  formidable  that 
a  man  almost  fancies  himself  dead  and  buried 
already.  Children  are  afraid  even  of  those  they 
love  best,  and  are  best  acquainted  with,  when 
disguised  in  a  vizor,  and  so  are  we :  the  vizor 
must  be  removed  as  well  from  things  as  persons  ;* 
which  being  taken  away,  we  shall  find  nothing 
underneath  but  the  very  same  death  that  a 
mean  servant  or  a  poor  chamber-maid  died  a 
day  or  two  ago,  without  any  manner  of  appre- 
hension or  concern.  Happy  therefore  is  the 
death  that  deprives  us  of  the  leisure  for  such 
grand  preparations ! 


CHAPTER    XX. 

OP  THK   FORCE  OF   IMAGINATION. 

Forti*  imaginatio  general  casum.     "  A  strong 
imagination  creates  what  it  imagines,11  say  the 

1  Diog.  Laertins,  rw  vitd. 

*  Lucretius,  iil.  945,  Ac.  Seneca,  Kpbt.  It.  Id.  on  the 
Shortne*  o/  Life.  '  Senec.  Eptil.  34. 

4  Seneca,  Ike  Rhetorician,  from  whom  Montaigne  ma»l 
have  taken  this  story,  does  not  say  that  Callus  Vioius  lost 
bis  reason  by  endeavouring  to  comprehend  the  essence  of 
madness,  but  by  too  studious  an  application  to  imitate  Its 
motion*.    As  this  Gallu*  was  a  rhetorician  by  profession,  he 


schoolmen.  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  most 
sensible  of  the  power  of  imagination :  every 
one  is  jostled,  but  some  are  quite  overthrown  by 
it.  It  has  a  very  great  impression  upon  me; 
and  I  make  it  my  business  to  avoid,  wanting 
force  to  resist  it.  I  could  live  by  the  sole  help 
of  healthful  and  jolly  company.  The  very 
sight  of  another's  pain  greatly  pains  me  ;  and 
I  often  go  entirely  into  the  feelings  of  a  third 
person,  and  share  with  him  in  his  torment.  A 
perpetual  cough  in  another  tickles  my  lungs 
and  throat.  I  more  unwillingly  visit  the  sick, 
in  whom  I  am  by  duty  interested,  than  those  I 
care  not  for,  and  to  whom  I  am  less  bound. 
I  take  possession  of  the  disease  I  look  at,  and 
do  not  at  all  wonder  that  fancy  should  give 
fevers,  and  sometimes  kill  such  as  allow  of  too 
much  scope  and  are  too  willing  to  entertain  it. 
Simon  Thomas  was  a  great  physician  of  his 
time ;  and  I  remember  that,  happening  one 
day  at  Thoulouse  to  meet  him  at  a  rich  old 
fellow's  house,  who  was  troubled  with  bad  lungs, 
and  discoursing  with  his  patient  about  the 
method  of  his  cure,  he  told  him  that  one  thing 
which  would  be  very  conducing  to  it  was  to 
give  me  such  occasion  to  be  pleased  with  his 
company  that  I  might  come  often  to  see  him, 
by  which  means,  and  by  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
the  freshness  of  my  complexion,  and  his  imagi- 
nation upon  the  sprightliness  and  vigour  that 
glowed  in  my  youth,  and  possessing  all  his 
senses  with  the  nourishing  state  wherein  I  then 
was,  his  habit  of  body  might,  peradventure,  be 
amended  ;  but  he  forgot  to  say  that  mine  at  the 
same  time  might  be  made  worse.  Oallus  Vibius 
so  long  cudgelled  his  brains  to  find  out  the 
essence  and  motions  of  madness  that  in  the 
end  he  went  quite  out  of  his  wits,  and  to  such  a 
degree  that  ne  could  never  after  recover  his 

Kgment;  and  he  might  brag  that  he  was 
ome  mad  by  too  much  wisdom.4  Some  there 
are  who  through  fear  anticipate  the  hangman  : 
like  him  whose  eyes  being  unbound  to  have  his 
pardon  read  to  him,  was  found  dead  upon  the 
scaffold  by  the  stroke  of  imagination.  We 
start,  tremble,  turn  pale,  and 
blush,  as  we  are  variously  moved    Imnj"*1*0" 

,        .  '       .      ..  ,    ,  •'• occasions     di»- 

by  imagination ;  and  being  co-    eaMa  and 

vered  over  head  and  ears  in  bed,    death. 

feel  our  bodies  so  agitated  with 

its  power  as  even  sometimes  to  expire.     And 

boiling  youth,  when  fast  asleep,  grows  so  warm 

with  fancy,  as  in  a  dream  to  satisfy  its  amorous 

desires: 

Ut,  quasi  I  ran  tact  is  sappe  omnibns  rebus,  profundant 
Flnminis  ingentes  ductus,  veslcmque  craentcnt.* 

And  although  it  be  no  new  thing  to  see 
horns  grown  in  a  night  on  the  forehead  of  one 

Imagined  th.tt  the  transports  of  madness,  well  represented  in 
dialogue,  would  charm  his  audience;  and  took  so  much 
pains  to  play  the  madman  in  jest,  that  he  became  so  in 
earnest.  He  Is  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  (says  Seneca)  that 
became  mad,  not  by  accident,  but  by  an  act  of  judgment. — 
Controvert,  ix.  S. 

ft  Lucretius,  iv.  1099.    Montaigne  has  rendered  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  in  the  preceding  scntcuce. 
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that  had  none  when  he  went  to  bed,  yet  what 
befel  Cippus,  King  of  Italy,  is  very  memo- 
rable; who  having  one  day  been  a  very  de- 
lighted spectator  of  a  bull-baiting,  and  having 
all  the  night  dreamt  that  he  had  horns  on  his 
head,  did,  by  the  force  of  imagination,  really 
cause  them  to  grow  there.1  Passion  made  the 
son  of  Croesus  to  speak,  who  was  born  dumb, 
thus  supplying  him  with  that  which  Nature 
had  denied  him.2  And  Antiochus  fell  into  a 
fever,  inflamed  with  the  beauty  of  Stratonice, 
too  deeply  imprinted  in  his  soul.3  Pliny  pre- 
tends to  have  seen  Lucius  Cos- 

So  LmIu.  '  turned  into  a  man  upon  her  very 
we4ding  -  day.4  Pontanus  and 
others  report  the  like  metamorphoses  to  have 
happened  in  these  later  days  in  Italy ;  and 
through  the  vehement  desire  of  him  and  his 
mother, 

Vou  pacr  solvit,  qua*  faemina  voverat  I  phis.* 

"  IpfaU,  t  boy,  the  vow  defray'd 
Toat  be  had  promisM  when  a  maid." 

Myself  passing  by  Vitry  le  Francois,6  a  town 
in  Cfnampaene,  saw  a  man  the  Bishop  of 
Soissons  nad  in  confirmation,  called  Germain, 
whom  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  had 
known  and  seen  to  be  a  girl  till  two  and  twenty 
yean  of  age,  by  the  name  of  Mary.  He  was, 
at  the  time  of  my  being  there,  very  full  of 
beard,  old,  and  not  married,  and  told  us  that, 
in  straining  himself  in  a  leap,  his  virile  appur- 
tenances came  out ;  and  the  maids  of  that  place 
have  to  this  day  a  song  wherein  they  advise 
one  another  not  to  take  too  great  strides  for 
fear  of  being  turned  into  men,  as  Mary  Germain 
was.  It  were  no  great  wonder  if  this  sort  of 
accident  frequently  Happened ;  for  if  imagina- 
tion have  any  power  in  such  things,  it  is  so 
continually  and  vigorously  bent  upon  this 
subject  that,  to  the  end  it  may  not  so  often 
relapse  into  the  same  thought  and  violence  of 
desire,  it  were  better,  once  for  all,  to  give  the 
wenches  the  thing  they  long  for. 

Some  stick  not  to  attribute  the  scars  of  King 
Dagobert  and  St.  Francis  to  the  force  of  imagi- 
nation ;  and  it  is  said,  that  by  it  bodies  will 
sometimes  be  moved  from  their  places;  and 
Cekus  tells  us  of  a  priest  whose  soul  would 
sometimes  be  ravished  into  such  an  ecstacy  that 
the  body  would,  for  a  long  time,  remain  without 
sense  or  respiration.  St.  Augustine  makes  men- 
tion of  another,7  who,  upon  the  hearing  of  any 
lamentable  or  doleful  cries,  would  presently  fall 
into  a  swoon,  and  be  so  far  out  of  himself  that 

1  Pliny,  xi.  45,  who,  however,  pats  this  itory  in  the  Mine 
elate  with  that  of  Actsson,  and  supposes  both  to  be  fabulous. 
Valerias  M axioms,  v.  0,  gives  this  Cyppas,  or  Cippos,  the 
title  o€  Praetor,  and  says  that  as  he  departed  from  Rome,  in 
the  habit  of  a  general,  the  accident  which  Montaigne  speaks 
of  here  happening  to  him,  the  diviners  declared  that  Cyppas 
woeld  be  king  if  be  retarned  to  Rome;  whereupon  he 
vetnyatariiy  condemned  himself  to  perpetual  exile,  in  order 
to  prevent  it.  This  explains  why  Montaigne  C4lls  him  King 
of  Italy. 


it  was  in  vain  to  call,  halloo  in  his  ears,  pinch, 
or  burn  him,  till  he  voluntarily  came  to  himself; 
and  then  he  would  say  that  he  had  heard  voices 
but,  as  it  were,  afar  off,  and  felt  when  they 
pinched  and  burned  him.  And  that  this  was  no 
obstinate  dissimulation,  in  defiance  of  his  sense 
of  feeling,  was  manifest  from  this,  that  all  the 
while  he  had  neither  pulse  nor  breathing. 

'Tis  very  probable  that  visions,  enchantments, 
and  all  extraordinary  effects  of 
that  nature,  derive  their  credit    credVu  given 
principally  from   the    power  of    to  visiom, 
imagination,  working  as  they  do,     encn«»«n«ni»t 
and  making  their  chiefest  impres- 
sion upon  vulgar  and  easy  souls,  whose  belief  is 
so  full  as  to  think  they  see  what  they  do  not. 

I  am  not  satisfied,  and  make  a 
very  great  question,  whether  those    Whence  it  is 

i    J  °   4       *     •  ii  that   lovers 

pleasant  marriage  locks  or  impe-  80metimes  find 
diments,  with  which  this  age  of  themselves  uo- 
ours  is  so  fettered  that  there  is  JS^JJIJJJJ1 
hardly  anything  else  talked  of,  are  labours, 
not  merely  the  impressions  of  ap- 
prehension and  fear ;  for  I  know,  by  experience, 
in  the  case  of  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  one 
for  whom  I  can  answer  as  for  myself,  and  a 
man  that  cannot  possibly  fall  under  any  manner 
of  suspicion  of  insufficiency,  and  as  little  of 
being  enchanted,  who  having  heard  a  com- 
panion of  bis  make  a  relation  of  an  unusual 
disability  that  surprised  him  at  a  very  unseason- 
able time,  being  afterwards  himself  engaged 
upon  the  same  occasion,  the  horror  of  that  story 
on  a  sudden  so  strangely  possessed  his  imagina- 
tion that  he  ran  the  same  fortune  the  other  had 
done  ;  and  from  that  time  forward  (the  scurvy 
remembrance  of  his  disaster  running  in  his 
mind,  and  tyrannizing  over  him,)  was  extremely 
subject  to  relapse  into  the  same  misfortune.  He 
found  some  remedy,  however,  for  this  incon- 
venience, by  himself  frankly  confessing  and 
declaring  before-hand  to  the  lady  with  whom 
he  was  to  have  to  do,  the  subjection  he  lay 
under,  and  the  infirmity  he  was  victim  to,  by 
which  means  the  agitation  of  his  soul  was  in 
some  sort  appeased;  and  knowing  that  now 
some  such  misbehaviour  was  expected  from  him, 
the  obligation  he  felt  under  grew  less,  and 
weighed  less  upon  his  imagination ;  and  when 
he  had  an  opportunity  at  his  leisure,  at  such 
times  as  he  could  be  in  no  such  apprehension 
(his  thoughts  being  then  disengaged  and  free, 
and  his  body  being  in  its  true  and  natural 
estate,)  by  causing  this  to  be  communicated  to 
the  knowledge  of  others,  he  was  at  last  totally 
freed  from  that  vexatious  infirmity.  After  a 
man  has  once  done  a  woman  right,  he  is  never 

»  Herod,  i.  85. 

s  Locian,  on  the  Syrian  Goddeu. 
«  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  vii.  4. 
»  Ovid.  Met.  ix.  793. 

*  September,  1580.     The  circumstance  is  farther  referred 
to  in  our  author's  Journey  through  Germany  and  Italy* 
'  RMtituhu.  See  St.  Aug.  de  doit.  Dei,  xiv.  34. 
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after  in  danger  of  misbehaving  himself  with 
that  person,  unless  upon  the  account  of  some 
physical  weakness.  Neither  is  this  disaster  to 
be  feared,  but  in  adventures  where  the  soul  is 
extended  beyond  measure  with  desire  or  respect, 
and  especially  where  one's  opportunity  happens 
in  a  sudden  and  pressing  manner;  in  those 
cases,  there  is  no  means  for  a  man  always  to 
keep  himself  from  a  scrape  of  this  sort.  And 
yet  I  have  known  some,  to  whom  it  has  been 
of  service  to  come  to  their  mistress,  with  their 
heat  half  sated  elsewhere,  and  having  abated 
thus  the  ardour  of  their  fury  ;  and  others,  who 
when  old,  find  themselves  less  impotent  by  being 
less  able  ;  and  again,  I  knew  one,  who  found 
an  advantage  in  being  assured  by  a  friend  of 
his  that  he  had  a  counter  battery  of  charms 
that  would  defend  him  from  this  disgrace.  The 
story  itself  is  not  much  amiss,  and  therefore 
you  shall  have  it. 
A  Count  of  a  very  great  family,  and  with 

whom  I  was  very  familiarly  inti- 
A  carious  re-  mate,  married  a  very  fair  lady, 
i1«?/r„ '"*:  who  had  formerly  been  pretended 
cienr>  in  love,     to  and  importunately  courted  by 

one  who  was  present  at  the  wed- 
ding: all  his  friends,  especially  an  old  lady, 
his  kinswoman,  who  had  the  ordering  of  the 
solemnity,  and  in  whose  house  it  was  kept, 
were  in  great  fear  lest  his  rival  should  in 
revenue,  offer  foul  play,  and  procure  some  of 
these  kind  of  sorceries,  to  put  a  trick  upon  him ; 
which  fear  the  old  ladv  communicated  to  me, 
who,  to  comfort  her,  bid  her  not  trouble  her- 
self, but  rely  upon  my  care  to  prevent  or  frus- 
trate any  such  designs.  Now  I  had  by  chance 
about  me  a  certain  flat  plate  of  gold,  whereon 
were  graven  some  ccelestial  figures,  supposed 
to  be  good  against  head-ache,  when  applied 
to  the  suture ;  and  which,  that  it  might  the 
better  remain  firm  on  its  place,  was  sowed  to  a 
ribbon,  to  be  tied  under  the  chin.  A  piece  of 
quackery,  a  thing  cousin-german  to  that  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  and  which  was  by  Jaques 
Pelletier,  who  lived  in  my  house,  presented  to 
me  for  a  singular  rarity,  and  a  thing  of  sove- 
reign virtue.  1  had  a  fancy  to  make  some  use 
of  this  knack,  and  therefore  privately  told  the 
Count  that  he  might  possibly  run  the  same 
fortune  other  bridegrooms  had  sometimes  done  ; 
especially  some  persons  being  in  the  house  who 
no  doubt  would  be  glad  to  play  him  such  a 
trick,  but  let  him  boldly  go  to  bed,  for  I  would 
do  him  the  office  of  a  friend,  and  if  need  were, 
would  not  spare  a  miracle  that  it  was  in  my 
power  to  do,  provided  he  would  engage  to  me, 
upon  his  honour,  to  keep  it  to  himself,  and  only 
when  they  came  to  bring  him  his  caudle  in  the 
night,1  if  matters  had  not  gone  well  with  him, 
to  give  me  such  a  sign,  and  leave  the  rest  to 


1  It  wii  formerly  a  enstom  io  France  to  brine  the  bride- 
groom a  raodle  in  the  middle  of  his  wedding-night. 
*  Herod,  ii.  181,  who,  however,  lays  that,  not  Amaais,  bat 


stored  the  very  first  night  after  his  oblations 
and  sacrifices/  Women  are  to  blame,  to  enter- 
tain us  with  that  disdainful,  coy,  and  angry 
countenance  they  commonly  do,  which  extm- 

fuishes  our  vigour,  as  it  kindles  our  desire, 
he  daughter-in-law  of  Pythagoras  said  that 
the  woman  who  goes  to  bed  to  a  man  must  put 


Laodlcea,  or  Ladiee,  faithfully  performed  a  tow  the  had 
made  to  Vtans,  by  erecting  a  atatne  ;  "  which,"  the  aatnor 
adds,  "  was  still  standing  in  my  time." 


me.  Well,  he  had  had  his  ears  so  battered, 
and  his  mind  so  prepossessed  with  the  eternal 
tattle  of  this  business  that,  when  he  came  to  it, 
he  did  really  find  himself  tied  with  the  trouble 
of  his  imagination,  and  accordingly  at  the  time 
appointed  gave  me  the  sign :  whereupon  I 
whispered  nim  in  the  ear  that  he  should  rise, 
under  pretence  of  putting  us  out  of  the  room, 
and  after  a  jesting  manner  pull  my  night-gown 
from  my  shoulders,  (we  were  nearly  of  a  height) 
throw  it  over  his  own,  and  there  keep  it  till 
he  had  performed  what  I  appointed  him  to  do, 
which  was  that  when  we  were  all  gone  out  of 
the  chamber  he  should  withdraw  to  make  water, 
should  three  times  repeat  such  and  such  words, 
and  as  often  do  such  and  such  actions :  that  at 
every  of  the  three  times  he  should  tie  the  rib- 
band I  put  into  his  hand  about  his  middle,  and 
be  sure  to  place  the  medal  that  was  fastened  to  • 
it,  the  figures  in  such  a  posture,  exactly  upon  I 
his  reins,  which  being  done,  and  having,  the  ; 
last  of  the  three  times,  so  well  girt  and  fast  tied  j 
the  ribband  that  it  could  neither  untie  nor  slip 
from  its  place,  let  him  confidently  return  to  his 
business,  and  withal  not  forget  to  spread  my 
gown  upon  the  bed,  so  that  it  might  be  sure  to 
cover  them  both.  These  apes1  tricks  are  the 
main  of  the  effect,  our  fancy  being  so  far 
seduced  as  to  believe  that  such  strange  and 
uncouth  formalities  must  of  necessity  proceed 
from  some  abstruse  science.  Their  very  inanity 
gives  them  reverence  and  weight.  However, 
certain  it  is  that  my  figures  proved  themselves 
more  venerean  than  solar,  more  in  action  than 
in  prohibition,  and  the  fair  bride  had  no  reason 
to  complain.  Now  I  must  tell  you,  it  was  a 
sudden  whimsey,  mixed  with  a  little  curiosity, 
that  made  me  do  a  thing  so  contrary  to  my 
nature ;  for  I  am  an  enemy  to  all  tricks  and 
counterfeits,  and  abominate  all  manner  of  finesse, 
though  it  be  in  sport,  and  of  advantage ;  for 
though  the  action  may  not  be  wicked  in  itself, 
yet  'tis  done  after  a  wicked  manner. 

Amasis,  king  of  JEgypt,  having  married  Lao- 
dicea,  a  marvellously  beautiful  Greek  virgin, 
though  famous  for  his  abilities  elsewhere,  found 
himself  quite  another  man  with  his  wife,  and 
could  by  no  means  enjoy  her ;  at  which  he  was 
so  enraged  that  he  threatened  to  kill  her,  sus- 
pecting her  to  be  a  witch.     As  'tis  usually  in 
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off  her  modesty  with  her  petticoat,  and  put  it 
on  again  with  the  same.1  The  soul  of  the 
assailant  being  disturbed  with  a  variety  of 
alarms,  is  easily  dispirited,  and  soon  loses  the 
power  of  performance ;  and  whoever  the  ima- 
gination has  once  put  this  shame  upon  (and  she 
never  does  it  but  at  the  first  acquaintance,  by 
reason  men  are  then  more  ardent  and  eager, 
and  that  at  this  first  account  a  man  gives  of 
himself  he  is  much  more  timorous  of  miscarry- 
ing,) having  made  an  ill-beginning,  he  becomes 
peevish  at  the  accident,  which  will  on  following 
occasions  be  apt  to  stick  to  him. 

As  to  married  people,  whose  time  is  all  before 
them,  they  ought  never  to  compel,  or  so  much 
as  to  offer  at  the  affair,  if  they  do  not  find  them- 
selves quite  ready  :  and  it  is  better  to  fail  in  the 
decorum  of  handselling  the  nuptial  sheets,  when 
a  man  perceives  himself  full  of  agitation  and 
trembling,  and  to  wait  for  another  opportunity 
at  a  better  and  more  private  juncture,  when  his 
fancy  shall  be  better  composed,  than  to  make 
himself  perpetually  miserable,  for  having  mis- 
behaved himself,  and  been  baffled  at  the  first 
assault.  Till  possession  be  taken,  a  man  that 
knows  himself  subject  to  this  infirmity,  should 
leisurely  and  at  intervals  make  several  little 
trials  and  light  offers,  without  obstinately  at- 
tempting at  once  to  force  an  absolute  conquest 
over  his  own  mutinous  and  indisposed  faculties. 
Such  as  know  their  members  to  be  naturally 
obedient  to  their  desires,  need  to  take  no  other 
care  but  only  to  counterplot  their  fancy. 

The  indocility  of  this  member  is  sufficiently 
remarkable;  importunate,  unruly,  and  impa- 
tient, at  such  times  as  we  have  nothing  for  it 
to  do,  and  unseasonably  stupid  and  disobedient 
when  we  stand  most  in  need  of  his  vigour,  so 
imperiously  contesting  the  authority  of  the 
will,  and  with  so  much  obstinacy  denying  all 
solicitation  both  of  hand  and  fancy.  And  yet, 
All  oar  mem-  though  his  rebellion  is  so  uni- 
ben  are  occa-  versally  complained  of,  and  that 
»ooaJiy<ju©be-  proofs  are  not  wanting  to  con- 
demn him,  if  he  had  nevertheless 
fee'd  me  to  plead  his  cause,  I  should  perad  venture 
bring  the  rest  of  his  fellow  members  into  sus- 
picion of  complotting  this  mischief  against  him, 
out  of  pure  envy  at  the  importance  and  pleasure 
particular  to  his  employment,  so  as  to  have,  by 
this  confederacy  of  theirs,  armed  the  whole 
world  against  him,  by  malevolently  charging 
him  alone  with  their  common  offence.  For  let 
any  one  consider  whether  there  is  any  one  part 
of  our  bodies  that  does  not  often  refuse  to  per- 
form its  office  at  the  precept  of  the  will,  and 
that  does  not  often  exercise  its  function  in  defi- 
ance of  her  command.  They  have  every  one 
of  them  proper  passions  of  their  own,  that  rouse 


1  Montaigne  here  tpeaks  of  The* no,  the  famous  Pythago- 
rean woman,  who  was  the  wife,  and  not  the  daughter- iii-liw, 
of  Pythagoras.  Ser  Diogenes  Laertiot  in  the  Life  of  Pytha- 
goras, viit.  42.  It  is  M.  Menage  who  has  taken  notice  of 
tab  small  mistake  of  Montaigne. 


and  awake,  stupify  and  benumb  them,  without 
our  leave  or  consent.  How  often  do  the  in- 
voluntary motions  of  the  countenance  discover 
our  inward  thoughts,  and  betray  our  most  private 
secrets  to  the  knowledge  of  the  standers-by  ? 
The  same  cause  that  animates  this  member,  does 
also,  without  our  knowledge,  animate  the  lungs, 
the  pulse,  the  heart ;  the  sight  of  a  pleasing 
object  imperceptibly  diffusing  a  flame  through 
all  our  parts  with  a  feverish  motion.  Is  there 
nothing  but  these  veins  and  muscles  that  swell 
and  flag  without  the  consent,  not  only  of  the 
will,  but  even  of  our  knowledge  also  ?  Wc  do 
not  command  our  hairs  to  stand  on  end,  nor  our 
skin  to  shiver  either  with  fear  or  desire.  The 
hands  often  convey  themselves  to  parts  to  which 
we  do  not  direct  them.  The  tongue  will  be 
interdict,  and  the  voice  as  it  were  suffocated, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  will.  When 
we  have  nothing  to  eat,  and  would  willingly 
forbid  it,  the  appetite  of  eating  and  drinking 
does  not  for  all  that  forbear  to  stir  up  the  parts 
that  are  subjected  to  it,  no  more  nor  less  than 
the  other  appetite  we  were  speaking  of,  and  in 
like  manner  does  as  unseasonably  leave  us. 
The  vessels  that  serve  to  discharge  the  belly 
have  their  proper  dilatations  and  compressions, 
without  and  beyond  our  intelligence,  as  well 
as  those  which  are  destined  to  purge  the  reins. 
And  that  which,  to  justify  the  prerogative  of  the 
will,  St.  Augustine  urges,  of  having  seen  a  man 
who  could  command  his  back  trumpet  to  sound 
as  often  as  he  pleased,  and  which  Vives,  his 
commentator,  fortifies  with  another  example 
in  his  time  of  one  that  could  do  this  in  tune,3 
does  not  any  the  more  attribute  pure  obedience 
to  that  part ;  for  is  any  thing  commonly  more 
tumultuary  or  indiscreet  ?  To  which  let  me  add 
that  I  myself  knew  one  so  rude  and  ungoverned 
as  for  forty  years  kept  its  master  at  work  with 
one  continued  and  unintermitted  hurricane,  and 
'tis  like  will  do  so  till  he  expire  that  way.  And 
I  could  heartily  wish  that  I  only  knew,  by 
reading,  how  oft  a  man's  belly,  by  the  denial 
of  one  single  puff,  brings  him  to  the  very  door 
of  an  exceeding  painful  death ;  and  that  the 
emperor,  who  gave  liberty  to  let  fly  in  all 
places,  had  at  the  same  time  given  us  power  to 
do  so.8  But  for  our  will,  in  whose  behalf  we 
have  preferred  this  accusation,  with  how  much 
greater  similitude  of  truth  may  we  reproach 
even  her  herself  with  mutiny  and  sedition  for 
her  irregularity  and  disobedience?  Does  she 
always  will  what  we  would  have  her  to  do  ? 
Does  she  not  often  will  what  we  forbid  her  to 
will,  and  that  to  our  manifest  prejudice  ?  Does 
she  suffer  herself,  any  more  than  any  of  the 
others,  to  be  governed  and  directed  by  the 
results  of  our  reason  ?    To  conclude,  I  should 


9  August,  de  Citit.  Dei,  xiv.  24.,  and  the  Comment,  of 
Vives,  m  loco. 

3  Suetonins,  Life  of  Clamdhis.c.  33,  who,  however,  merely 
mentions  that  ilu»  emperor  had  it  hi  couttinpUiioo  to  autho- 
rise this  freedom. 


IV 
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■rgc  to  llit  behalf  of  die  gentleman,  my  client. 
It  ti]i„'ht  be  considered  that  in  this  mailer  his 
MOM  Wu  JHMTnJlMj  <.'<.Ti>'iiii'<[  uirli  u  M- 
cosary,  itiiote  share  is  not  distinctly  marked, 
yet  he  only  u  called  in  question,  anil  that  by 
arguments  and  accusations,  that  cannot  he 
cliurged  uor  reflect  upon  lib  said  accomplice, 
for  the  latter,  though  he  sometimes  inoppor- 
tunely invite*,  never  refuses,  and  allures  after 
a  tacit  and  clandestine  manner:  and  herein, 
tin-retire,  is  tlic  malice  and  injustice  of  bis 
Bremen  tiitet  iiiniiiicstly  apparent.  But,  be  it 
as  il  may,  let  the  advocates  and  judges  pass 
what  sentence  ihcy  please,  nature  will,  in  the 
menu  time,  pn*i«l  utter  her  own  way ;  wLo 
had  done  but  well,  if  she  bad  endowed  this 
■Mooter  with  some  particular  privilege;  the 
author,  us  be  is,  of  the  sole  immortal  work  of 
■initials,  a  divine  work  according  to  Socrates  ; 
il   kic,  di  itro  of  im mortality  ;  mid  himself  an 

immortal  iJni t. 

One   person,   perhaps,  by  such  nn  effect  of 

imagination,   may   have  had  the 

i'ihm!  luck  to  leave  that  diaeitse 

•  ami  ■k|>  iu      behind  him  here  in  France  which 

ru**   *"*'*        Ul  Wuipnnioii  cm-ries    hack   with 

lulu  into  Spain.  And  that  you 
may  wo  why  men  in  such  coses  require  a  mind 
pri|>iiri  d  lor  the  tiling  they  nre  to  do,  why  do 
I  In-  pliysiciuns  tumper  with,  and  prepossess  before 
J  .!...:,.  jp,||L.u|.'  rri;i||j]j(y  wi|]|  so  nuiny  false 


liiiuil  lluir  p 
promise*  a 


:  cud,   that  the 


effect  of  Liiia[(i  nation  may  supply  the  defect  of 

'■'"■ii    'Ir rii.n:, '     They  know,  very  well,  that 

n  ureal  master  of  their  trade  hits  given  it  under 

bl>  luiuil,  that  he  has  known  some  with  whom 

iii  of  n  potion  would  do  the  work. 

And  tlo»  conceit  comes  now  into  my  head,    by 

the  remembrance  of  n  story  was  told  me  by  an 
"1'nilii  i  ,'iv  hi'  my  lain  father's,  a  h  In  tit  honest 

MwIm  (a  mitiiiii' not    h   ixidieted  to  vanity 

BT  tying),  of  »  nliiint  lie  lintl  long  known  at 

'I'liinilou-c,  who  being  a  vuleludinuriun,  and 
nl  with  fits  of  the  stone,  had  often 
ukr  el  v iters,  of  which  he  caused 
several  sorts  to  be  rjoMiibed  him  by  the  phy- 
i  NLiiiiislmicea  of  liis 
lieli  being  one   lime  brought 

in,  in"!  M  Of  tba  usuiil  forms,  as  feeling  it  it 

were  nut  too  hot,  and  [lie  like,  being  omitted, 
lir  wii  .  ! 1 1 i lI  down  on  his  hi-il,  I  lie  svrinsje  ap- 
plied,    1  nil  ceremonies  performed,   injection 

excepted;  after  which,  the  apothecary  being 
gone,  nnd  the  patient  aecommodnted  as  if  be 
hud  renlly  received  a  clyster,  he  found  the  same 
operation  and  effect  Unit  those  do  who  have 
taken  one  indeed  ;  and  if  nt  any  time  the  phy- 
sician did  not  liml  [he  operation  sufficient,  fie 
would  usually  give  hiiu  two  or  three  more 
after  the  same  manner.  And  (lie  fellow  more- 
over swore  to  me  that,  to  save  charges  (for  he 
paid  as  if  he  bud  really  taken  them  >,  this  sit-k 
man's  wife  having  sometimes  made  trial  of  warm 


water  only,  the  effect  discovered  the  cheat  ( 
and  finding  these  would  not  do,  she  was  fain  to 
return  to  (be  old  way.  A  woman  fancying  she 
had  swallowed  a  pin  in  a  piece  of  bread,  BOB* 

Elained  of  an  intolerable  pain  in 
er  throat,  where  she  thought  she     -'■  JJ"JJJJJf] 
felt  it  stick ;   but  an   ingenious    SJI^twi  *# 
fellow  that  was  brought  to  her,     Imssjl— Uaa. 
seeing   no  outward   tumour  nor 
alteration,  supposing  it  only  to  be  a  fancy  taken 
at  some  crust  of  bread  thnt  had  pricked  her  as 
it  went  down,  caused  her  to  vomit,  and  unseen 
threw  a  crooked  pin  into  the  boson,  which  the 
woman  no  sooner  saw,  but,  believing  she  had 
cast  it  up,  she  presently  found  herself  eased  of 
her  pain.     I  myself  knew  of  a  gentleman,  who 
bavin"  treated  a  great  deal  ot  good  company 
at  hi.- "house,  three  or  four  days  utter  said,  in 
jest  (for  there  was  no  such  thing),  that  he  had 
mode  them  eat  of  a  cat-pie ;  nt  which,  a  young 
gentlewoman,  who  had  been  at  the  feast,  took 
such  a  horror  that,  foiling  into  a  violent  vomit- 
ing and  a  fever,  there  wus  no  possible  means  to 
save  her.     Even  brute  beasts  are 
also  subject  to  the  force  of  iina-     to!—' Isest- 
giuation   as  well   as  we ;   as  is    iSj,!,£*tal 

observed  in  dogs  who  die  of  grief    alaul 

for  the  loss  of  their  masters,  and 

are  seen  to  bark,  tremble,  nnd  start,  as  horses 

will  kick  and  neigh  in  their  sleep. 

Now  all  this  may  he  attributed  to  the  affinity 
and  relation  betwixt  the  souls  and  the  bodies  of 
brutes,  mutually  communicating  their  feelings  : 
but  'tis  quite  another  thing  when  the  imagina- 
tion works  upon  the  souls  of  rational  meu,  and 
not  only  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own  particular 
bodies,  but  of  others  also.  And  as  U  infected 
body  communicates  its  malady  to  those  [hut 
approach  or  live  near  it,  as  we  see  in  the  plague, 
the  small-pox,  and  sore  eyes,  that  run  through 
whole  families  and  cities  : 


so  the  imagination,  being  vehemently  agitated, 
darts  out  infection  cnpiibic  of  hnrtiiio  »  t'orrijti 
object.  The  ancients  had  an  opinion  of  certain 
women  of  Scythia,  that,  being  animated  and 
enraged  against  any  one,  they  killed  them  only 
with   n   look.     Tortoises  and   ostriches   hatch 


lutive  virtue.     And  the  eyes  of  witches  are  si 
to  be  dangerous  and  hurtful ; 


magicians  are  no  very  good  authority 
;.     We  see,  however,  by  constant  ex- 
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witaess  her  that  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  n 
And  there  was  presented  to  diaries,   iUnjr  of 
Bohemia  and  Emperor,  a  gM  from  about  1'i-ii, 

all  over  rough  and  covered  with 
ti>  larrt  ..«  hair,  whom  her  mother  said  had 
rtiuT"  be*"   conceived   by   reason  of  a 

picture  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
■l  Mr  bed. 
It  is  the  same  with  beasfs,  witness  Jacob's 

sheep,   and  the   hnres  and  pnr- 

triages  that  the  mow  turns  white 
ii  pun  the  mountains.  There  whs  at  my  house  a 
little  while  ago  a  cat  seen  watching  a  bird 
upon  (be  top  of  a  tree,  who  for  some  time 
mutually  filing  their  eyes  upon  one  another, 
the  bird  al  last  let  herself  full  as  dead 
in  I' i  the  cat's  claws,  either  dazzled  nnd  asto- 
nished by  the  force  of  her  own  tmagi nation,  or 
1 1  raw  n  by  some  attractive  power  in  tin:  cat. 
Such  «j  are  addicted  to  hawking  have  heard 
the  story  of  tlie  falconer,  who  having  earnestly 
filed  his  eyes  upon  a  kite  in  the  air,  Iuid  a 
that  he  would  bring  her  down  with  the 


of  those  from  whom  Iliuve  them. 
The  argument,  are  my  own,  and  found  them- 
selves upon  the  proofs  of  reason, 
M..fii. ,(*<.'•        not  of  experience,  tu  which  every 
"n»»«.  oae  ufls  liberty  to  add  his  own  ex- 

amples; and  fie  who  has  none  (the 
numbers  and  varieties  of  accident  considered),  let 
rlii.'ar  to  believe  that  these  I  set  down 
are  enough ;  and  if  I  do  not  apply  them  well, 
let  some  other  do  it  for  me.  So  in  the  subjects 
of  which  1  treat,  our  manners  and  motions,  the 
testimonies  and  instances  I  produce,  how  fabu- 
lous soever,  provided  they  are  possible,  serve  as 
well  as  true  ones;  whether  it  has  really  hap- 
pened or  no,  at  Home,  or  ut  Paris,  to  Peter  or 
John,  'tis  still  within  the  verge  of  possibility 
atid  human  capacity,  which  serves  me  to  good 
u*c  in  the  things  I  write.  I  see  and  make  my 
advantage  of  it  as  well  in  shadow  as  in  sub- 
stance;  and  amongst  the  various  examples  I 
everywhere  meet  with  in  history,  1  cull  uut  the 
most  rare  and  memnniblc  to  fit  my  own  turn. 
There  are  some  authurs  whose  only  end  and 
deaign  it  is  to  give  au  account  of  things  (hat 
have  happened ;  mine,  if  I  could  arrive  unto  it, 
should  lie  to  talk  of  what  may  come  to  pass. 
There  is  a  just  liberty  allowed  in  the  schools,  of 
supposing  and  contriving  similes,  when  thev 
ant  al  a  Mas  for  them  in  their  own  reading;  I 
do  not,  however,  moke  any  use  of  that  privi- 
lege, and  in  this  respect  in  supeistitious  religion 
surpass,  all  historical  authority.  In  the  ex- 
ample*  which  I  here  briny  in  of  "hat  I  have 
heard,  read,  done,  or  said,  I  have  forbid  myself 
to  dare  to  alter  even  the  most  light  unci  in- 


different circumstances  ;  my  conscience  doe*  not 
falsify  oue  tittle,  what  my  ignorance  may  do  I 
cannot  say. 

And   this   it  is   that   makes   me   sometimes 
doubt  whether  a  divine  or  a  phi- 
losopher, men  of  so  exquisite  ami     *  ';  "^  "'■' 
exact    wisdom    and    conscience,     di.iot. nr  phi- 
ought  to  write  history;  for  how     lyi'i-M- 
can  they  stake   their  reputation     la^J..     " 
upon   a  popular  belief?  how  be 
re-punsiUe  lor  the  opinion-  •:■[  men  they  do  not 
know?   or  with  what  assurance  deliver  their 
conjectures  as  ready  money  ?     Of  actions  per- 
formed before  their  own  eye*,  wherein  several 
persons  were  actors,  they  would   be  unwilling 


to  give  evidence  upon  oath  before  a  judge  ; 
is  there  any  man  with  whose  heart  they  are  bo 
familiarly  uml  thoroughly  acin  minted  that  tbey 
would  become  absolute  surety  tor  his  intentions. 
For  my  part,  1  think  it  less  hazardous  to  write 
things  past  than  present,  by  how  much  the 
writer  is  only  to  give  an  account  of  tilings 
every  one  knows  he  must  of  necessity  borrow 
upon  trust. 

I  am  solicited  (o  write  the  nffairs  of  my  own 

less     ESS'U.X 
f  par-     ,h(  mmmj  ,.r 

have     w.  urat;  .™i 

a  clearer  insight  into  them,  by  "J]>  " 
reason  of  the  free  Bcoess  fortune 
has  given  me  to  the  heads  of  both  ntatlOMI  ; 
but  they  do  not  consider  that  to  purchase 
the  glory  of  Sallust  I  would  not  give  myself 
the  trouble,  sworn  enemy  as  I  am  to  all  obli- 
gation, assiduity,  and  perseverance :  besides 
that,  there  is  nothing  so  contrary  to  my  style 
as  a  continued  and  extended  narrative,  I  so 
often  interrupt  and  cut  myself  short  in  my 
writing,  only  for  want  of  breath.     I  am  good 


the  very  wonls,  proper  to  express  the 
common  things :  and  for  that  reason  it  is  that  I 
have  undertaken  to  say  only  what  1  can  say, 
and  have  accommodated  my  subjects  to  my 
force.  Should  I  take  one  to  be  my  guide,  per- 
adventure  I  should  not  be  able  to  keep  pace 
with  him,  and  in  the  precipitancy  of  my  career 
iuiL,'ht  deliver  jinL'inuiits  which,  even  in  my 
own  thought,  and  according  to  reason,  would 
be  criminal  in  the  highest  degree. 

Plutarch  would  readily  tell  us  of  what  he 
has  delivered  to  the  light,  that  it  is  the  work  of 
others;  that  his  examples  are  all  and  every- 
where true;  that  they  are  useful  to  posterity, 
and  are  presented  with  a  lustre  that  will  light 
ns  the  way  to  virtue,  which  was  his  design. 
But  it  matters  not,  as  in  a  medicinal  drug, 
whether  on  old  story  run  so  or  so. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 


i 


THAT   THB   PROFIT   OP   ONE   MAN    18  THE 
INCONVENIENCE  OF  ANOTHER. 

Demadr8  the  Athenian  condemned  one  of  his 
city,  whose  trade  it  was  to  sell  the  necessaries 
for  funeral  ceremonies,  upon  pretence  that  he 
demanded  unreasonable  profit,  and  that  this 
profit  could  not  accrue  to  him  but  by  the  death 
of  a  great  number  of  people.  A  judgment  that 
appears  to  be  ill  grounded,  forasmuch  as  no 
profit  whatever  can  be  made  but  at  the  expense 
of  another,  and  that  by  the  same  rule  he  should 
condemn  all  manner  ox  gain  of  what  kind  soever. 
The  tradesman  thrives  and  grows  rich  by  the 
pride  and  wastefulness  of  youth  ;  the  husband- 
man by  the  dearness  of  grain ;  the  architect  by 
the  rum  of  buildings ;  the  lawyers  and  officers 
of  justice  by  suits  and  contentions  of  men  ;  nay, 
even  the  honour  and  office  of  divines  are  de- 
rived from  our  death  and  vices.  A  physician 
takes  no  pleasure  in  the  health  even  of  his 
friends,  says  the  ancient  comedian  ;  nor  a  soldier 
in  the  peace  of  his  country ;  and  so  of  the  rest.8 
And,  which  is  yet  worse,  let  every  one  but 
dive  into  his  own  bosom,  and  he  will  find  his 
private  wishes  spring,  and  his  secret  hopes 
grow  up,  at  another's  expense.  Upon  which 
consideration  it  comes  into  my  head  that  Nature 
does  not  in  this  swerve  from  her  general  polity; 
for  physicians  hold  that  the  birth,  nourishment, 
and  increase,  of  everything,  is  the  dissolution 
and  corruption  of  another. 

Nam  quodcunque  mis  maUtam  finibus  exit, 
Continu5  hoc  mors  est  illias  quod  fuit_ante.* 

M  For  what  from  Its  own  confines  chang'd  doth  pass, 
Is  straight  the  death  of  what  before  it  was." 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

OP   CUSTOM,    AND  THAT  WE   SHOULD   NOT 
EASILY    CHANGE   A    LAW    RECEIVED. 

He  seems  to  me  to  have  had  a  right  and  true 

apprehension   of   the    power   of 

The  force  of        custom  who  first  invented    the 

custom.  «  i 

story  of  a  country-woman,  who 
having  accustomed  herself  to  play  with,  and 
carry  from  the  hour  of  its  birth,  a  calf  in  her 
arms,  and  daily  continuing  to  do  so  as  it  grew 


1  Thii  chapter,  which  is  itself  principally  taken  from  Se- 
neca, o»  Benefits,  vi.  38,  6cc.  coutains  (remarks  Mr.  Haxlitt) 
the  whole  substance  of  Mandevillc's  Fable  of  the  Beet ; 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  Mandeville  pro-supposes 
a  vicious  state  of  society,  and  says  that  man,  if  Le  will  have 
great  overgrown  cities,  and  false  luxuries,  must  have  what 
they  produce ;  which  is  a  flue  useful  moral. 

*  "  Le  preccpte  de  ne  jamais  nuire  a  antral  emporte 
celui  de  tenlr  a  societe  humaine  le  moins  qn'il  est  possible  ; 
car  dans  I'etat  social  le  bien  de  I'un  fait  nccessaireinent  le 
anal  de  Pautre."— Rousseau,  BmiU,  iii. 

»  LncreUns,  il.  753. 


up,  obtained  this  by  custom,  that  when  grown 
to  be  a  great  ox,  she  was  still  able  to  bear  it.4 
For,  in  truth,  custom  is  a  violent  and  treache- 
rous school-mistress.  She,  by  little  and  little, 
sltly  and  unperceived,  slips  in  the  foot  of  her 
authority,  but  having  by  this  gentle  and  humble 
beginning,  with  the  aid  of  time,  fixed  and  esta- 
blished it,  she  then  unmasks  a  furious  and 
tyrannic  countenance,  against  which  we  have 
no  more  the  courage  nor  the  power  so  much  as 
to  lift  up  our  eyes.  We  see  it  at  every  turn 
forcing  and  violating  the  rules  of  nature  : 
tutu  efficacissimus  rerum  omnium  maaUterf 
"  Custom  is  the  greatest  master  of  all  things/' 
I  believe  in  Plato's  cave  in  his  Republic,6 
and  the  physicians,  who  so  often  submit  the 
reasons  of  their  art  to  the  authority  of  habit : 
as  also  the  story  of  that  king  who  by  custom 
brought  his  stomach  to  that  pass  as  to  live  on 

Eoison ;  and  the  girl  that  Albertus  reports  to 
ave  lived  upon  spiders ;  and  in  that  new  world 
of  the  Indies,  there  were  found  great  nations, 
and  in  very  different  climates,  who  lived  upon 
the  same  diet,  made  provision  of  them,  and  fed 
them  for  their  tables ;  as  well  as  grasshoppers, 
mice,  bats,  and  lizards;  and  in  a  time  of  a 
scarcity,  a  toad  was  sold  for  six  crowns ;  all 
which  they  cook,  and  dish  up  with  several 
sauces.    There  were  also  others  found  to  whom 
our  food  and  the  flesh  we  eat  were  venomous 
and  mortal.       Consuetudinis  magna  vis  est: 
pernoctant  venatores  in  nive ;  in  montibus  uri 
se    patiuntur:  pugiles    castibus    conttui,    ne 
ingemiscunt  quidem.7    "  The  power  of  custom 
is  very  great :  huntsmen  will  one  while  lie  out 
all  night  in  the  snow,  and  another  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  parched  with  heat  on  the  mountains ; 
and  prize-fighters,  though  beaten  almost  to  a 
jelly  with  the  csestus,  utter  not  a  groan."    These 
examples  will  not  appear  so  strange,  if  we  con- 
sider what  we  have  ordinary  experience  of,  how 
much  custom  dulls  our  senses.    We  need  not  go 
to  be  satisfied  of  this  to  what  is  reported  of  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile ;  and  to  what  philosophers 
believe  of  the  music  of  the  spheres,  that  the 
bodies  of  those  circles  being  solid  and  smooth, 
and  coming  to  touch,  and  rub  upon  one  another, 
cannot  rail  of  creating  a  wonderful  harmony, 
the  changes  and  cadences  of  which  cause  tne 
revolutions  and  dances  of  the  stars ;  but  that 
the  hearing  sense  of  all  creatures  here  below, 
being  universally,  like  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
deafened  and  stupified  with  the  continual  noise, 
cannot  distinguish  it,  how  great  soever  it  be. 


4  Stobntns,  Serm.  xxix,  who  takes  it  from  Favorinus.  See 
also  Quintilian,  i.  9.  It  Is  become  a  kind  of  proverb,  which 
Petronlns  has  thus  expressed,  j 

Tullere  taurum 

Quae  tulerit  vitulum  ilia  potest. 

Yon  will  also  find  it  among  the  adages  of  Erasmus,  Cbil.  1. 
Cent.  1.  Ad.  51. 

»  Pliny,  Nat.  Hit.  xxvi.  3. 

•  Cicero,  Tu$e.  Qumt.  ii.  17. 
7  Plato,  Rejmb.  vii. 

*  Cicero,  Sonus.  Scip. 
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Smiths,  millers,  and  armourers,  could  never  be 
able  to  live  in  the  perpetual  noise  of  their  own 
trades  did  it  strike  their  ears  as  it  does  ours. 

My  perfumed  doublet  gratifies  mv  own  nose 
si  first,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  but  after  I 
have  worn  it  three  or  four  days  together,  I 
myself  no  more  perceive  it ;  but  it  is  yet  more 
strange  that  custom,  notwithstanding  long 
intermissions  and  intervals,  should  yet  have  the 
power  to  unite,  and  establish  the  effect  of  its 
impressions  upon  our  senses,  as  is  manifest  to 
such  as  live  near  belfries.  I  myself  lie  at  home 
in  a  tower,  where  every  morning  and  evening 
a  very  great  bell  rings  out  the  Ave  Maria,  the 
noise  of  which  shakes  my  very  tower,  and  at 
first  seemed  insupportable  to  me :  but  in  a  little 
while  I  got  so  used  to  it  that  I  bear  it  without 
any  manner  of  offence,  and  often  without  awak- 
ing at  it. 

Plato  reprehending  a  boy  for  playing  at  some 
childish  game — "  Thou  reprovest  me,  said  the 
boy,  "  for  a  very  little  thing,"  "  Custom," 
replied  Plato,  "  is  no  little  thing."1  Our 
greatest  vices  derive  their  first 
vices  take  root  propension  from  our  most  tender 
tender m0"  infancy ;  our  principal  education 
and  ovjShT™*  depends  upon  the  nurse.  Mothers 
therefor*  to  b«    are  mightily  amused  to  see  a  child 

auiuyT1  lB*  twist  off  d*6  neck  of  a  chicken, 
or  divert  itself  with  hurting  a  dog 
or  a  cat :  and  such  wise  fathers  there  are  in  the 
world  who  look  upon  it  as  a  notable  presage 
of  a  martial  spirit  when  he  hears  bis  son  mis- 
call or  domineer  over  a  poor  peasant  or  lacquey, 
that  dares  not  reply  or  turn  again  ;  and  a  great 
sign  of  wit  when  he  sees  him  cheat  and  over- 
reach his  play-fellow  by  some  sly  trick ;  yet 
these  are  the  true  seeds  and  roots  of  cruelty, 
tyranny,  and  treason.  They  bud  and  put  out 
there,  and  afterwards  shoot  up  vigorously  in 
the  hands  of  custom :  and  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
mistake  to  excuse  these  vile  inclinations  upon 
account  of  the  tenderness  of  their  age,  and  the 
trivialty  of  the  subject ;  first,  it  is  nature  that 
speaks,  whose  voice  is  then  more  sincere,  and 
whose  inward  thoughts  are  more  undisguised, 
as  it  is  younger  and  more  shrill;  secondly, 
the  deformity  of  cozenage  does  not  consist  in, 
nor  depend  upon,  the  difference  betwixt  crowns 
and  pins ;  but  merely  upon  itself,  for  a  cheat  is 
a  cheat,  be  it  more  or  less ;  which  makes  me 
think  it  more  just  to  conclude  thus,  "  why 
should  he  not  cozen  in  crowns  since  he  does 
it  in  pins?"  than  as  they  do,  who  say,  "  they 
only  play  for  pins,  he  would  not  do  it  if  it  were 
for  crowns."  Children  should  carefully  be 
instructed  to  abhor  vices  for  theni- 
CbUdren  selves,  and  the  natural  deformity 

£*"  to. boor      Of  those  vices  OUght  SO  to   be    re- 
Tire  for  itacir.      presented  to  them  that  they  may 
not  only  avoid  them  in  their  ac- 
tions, but  so  abominate  them  in  their  hearts  that 


1  Diog.  Laert.  in  viU.  Bui  Liertins  does  not  say  that  the 
peraun  whom  Plato  reprehended  wa»  a  boy,  or  that  he  was 
playing  at  tutuc  childbh  game  ;  bat  that  it  was  a  man  play- 


the  very  thought  should  be  hateful  to  them, 
with  what  mask  soever  they  may  be  palliated 
or  disguised. 

I  know  very  well,  for  what  concerns  myself, 
that  from  having  been  brought  up  in  my  child- 
hood to  a  plain  and  sincere  way  of  dealing,  and 
from  then  having  had  an  aversion  to  all  manner 
of  juggling  and  tricking  in  my  childish  sports 
ana  recreations  (and  indeed  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  play  of  children  is  not  really  play,  but 
must  be  judged  of  as  their  most  serious  actions,) 
there  is  no  game  so  small,  wherein  from  my 
own  bosom  naturally,  and  without  study  or 
endeavour,  I  have  not  an  extreme  aversion  for 
deceit.  I  shuffle  and  cut,  and  make  as  much 
ado  with  the  cards,  and  keep  as  strict  account 
for  fartldngs,  as  if  it  were  for  doubloons ;  when 
winning  or  losing  against  my  wife  and  daughter, 
it  is  indifferent  to  me,  as  when  I  play  in  good 
earnest  with  others  for  round  sums.  At  all 
times,  and  in  all  things,  my  own  eyes  are  suf- 
ficient to  look  to  my  fingers ;  I  am  not  so 
narrowly  watched  by  any  other,  neither  is  there 
any  I  more  fear  to  be  discovered  by,  or  to 
offend,  than  myself. 

I  saw  the  other  day  at  my  own  house,  a  little 
fellow,  a  native  of  Nantes,  born 
without  arms,  who  has  so  well  JJj^*0)n,*he 
taught  his  feet  to  perform  the  rt-et^nd  neck, 
services  his  hands  should  have  doin«  th« otRc* 
done  him  that  indeed  they  have  "  lb#  h*nd*- 
half  forgot  their  natural  office,  and  the  use  for 
which  they  were  designed  ;  the  fellow,  indeed, 
calls  them  his  hands,  and  we  may  allow  him  so 
to  do,  for  with  them  he  cuts  any  thing,  charges 
and  discharges  a  pistol,  threads  a  needle,  sows, 
writes,  and  puts  off  his  hat,  combs  his  head, 
plays  at  cards  and  dice,  and  all  this  with  the 
utmost  dexterity ;  and  the  money  I  gave  him 
(for  he  gets  his  living  by  exhibiting  himself,) 
he  carried  away  in  his  foot,  as  we  do  in  our 
hand.  I  have  seen  another  who,  though  a  mere 
boy,  flourished  a  two-handed  sword,  and  (if  I 
may  so  say)  handled  a  halbert  with  the  mere 
motions  and  writhing  of  his  neck  and  shoulders 
for  want  of  hands,  tost  them  into  the  air. 
and  caught  them  again,  darted  a  dagger,  and 
cracked  a  whip  as  well  as  any  carter  in  France. 

But  the  effects  of  custom  are  much  more 
manifest  in  the  strange  impressions  she  makes 
in  our  minds,  where  she  meets  with  less  resist- 
ance. What  has  she  not  the  power  toimpose 
upon  our  judgments  and  belief?  Is  there  any 
so  fantastic  opinion  (omitting  the  gross  impos- 
tures in  religion,  with  which  we  see  so  many 
populous  nations  and  so  many  understanding 
men  so  strangely  besotted  ;  for  this  being  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  reason,  any  error  is  the 
more  excusable  in  such  as,  through  the  divine 
bounty,  are  not  endued  with  an  extraordinary 
illumination  from -above),  but  in  other  matters, 
are  there  any  so  senseless  and  extravagant  that 

inc.  at  dice,  which  makes  Plato's  rejoinder  far  mora 
efleclive. 
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she  has  not  planted  and  established  for  laws  in 
those  parts  of  the  world  upon  which  she  has 
been  pleased  to  exercise  her  power?  And 
therefore  that  ancient  exclamation  was  exceeding 
just — Non  pudet  physicum,  id  est,  speculatorem 
venatoremque  naturce,  ab  animis  conmetudine 
imbutis  quctrere  testimonium  veritatis  ?l  "  Is  it 
not  a  shame  for  a  natural  philosopher,  that  is, 
for  an  observer  and  hunter  of  nature,  to  seek  tes- 
timony from  minds  prepossessed  with  custom  ?" 
I  do  believe  that  no  so  absurd  or  ridiculous  fancy 
can  enter  into  human  imagination  that  does  not 
meet  with  some  example  of  public  practice,  and 
that,  consequently,  our  reason  does  not  ground 
and  support  itself  upon.  There  are  people 
amongst  whom  it  is  the  fashion  to  turn  their 
backs  upon  him  they  salute,  and  never  look 
upon  the  man  they  wish  to  honour.  There  is 
a  court  where,  whenever  the  king  spits,  the 
favourite  lady  puts  out  her  hand  to  receive  it ; 
and  another  nation  where  the  most  eminent 
persons  about  him  stoop  to  take  up  his  ordure 
in  a  linen  cloth.  Let  us  here  steal  room  to 
insert  a  story. 

A  French  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  was  always  wont  to  blow  his  nose  with 
his  fingers -r- a  thin?  very  much  against  our 
fashion — would  justify  himself  for  so  doing,  and 
was  a  man  very  famous  for  pleasant  repartees, 
as  thus : — Upon  such  an  occasion  he  asked  me 
what  privilege  this  filthy  excrement  had,  that 
we  must  carry  about  with  us  a  fine  handkerchief 
to  receive  it,  and,  which  was  more,  afterwards 
to  lap  it  carefully  up,  and  carry  it  all  day  about 
in  our  pockets,  which,  he  said,  could  not  be 
much  more  nauseous  and  offensive  than  to  see 
it  thrown  away,  as  we  did  all  other  evacuations. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  what  he  said  was  not 
altogether  without  reason,  and,  being  frequently 
in  his  company,  that  slovenly  action  of  his  at 
last  grew  familiar  to  me ;  which,  nevertheless, 
we  make  a  face  at  when  we  hear  it  reported  of 
another  country. 

Miracles  appear  to  be  so,  according  to  our 
ignorance  of  nature,  and  not  according  to  the 
essence  of  nature.  The  continually  being  accus- 
tomed to  any  thing  blinds  the  eye  of  our 
judgment.  Barbarians  are  no  more  a  wonder 
to  us  than  we  are  to  them ;  nor  with  any  more 
reason,  as  every  one  would  confess  it,  after 
having  considered  those  remote  examples,  men 
would  reflect  upon  their  own,  and  rightly  com- 
pare them  together.  Human  reason  is  a  tincture 
pretty  equally  infused  into  all  our  opinions  and 
manners,  of  what  form  soever  they  are ;  infinite 
in  matter,  infinite  in  diversity.  But  I  return 
to  my  subject. 

There  are  people  where,  his  wife  and  children 

excepted,  no  one  speaks  to  the 

The  odd  co*       fcmg  0Ufc  through  a  trumpet.  In  one 

tomf  of  divert      ^     . f*u~  *•        fi.       •     • 

nations.  and  the  same  nation  the  virgins 

discover  those  parts  that  modesty 

should  persuade  them  to  hide,  and  the  married 


>  Cicero  de  N«L  Deor.  i.  SO.    The   text  ha*  petere,  not 

4BAe  .^MflftAMA 


women  carefully  cover  and  conceal  them.  To 
which  this  custom,  in  another  place,  has  some 
relation,  where  chastity,  except  in  marriage,  is 
of  no  esteem,  for  unmarried  women  may  prosti- 
tute themselves  to  as  many  as  they  please,  and, 
being  with  child,  may  lawfully  take  physic,  in 
the  sight  of  every  one,  to  procure  abortion. 
And,  in  another  place,  when  a  tradesman 
marries,  all  of  the  same  condition  who  are  in- 
vited to  the  wedding,  lie  with  the  bride  before 
him ;  and  the  greater  number  of  them  there  is, 
the  greater  is  ner  honour,  and  the  opinion  of 
her  ability  and  strength ;  if  an  officer  marry, 
'tis  the  same,  the  same  with  a  nobleman,  and 
so  of  the  rest ;  except  it  be  a  labourer,  or  one 
of  mean  condition,  for  then  it  belongs  to  the 
lord  of  the  place  to  perform  that  office :  and 
yet  a  strict  fidelity  durW  marriage  is  afterward 
enjoined.  There  is  a  place  where  brothels  of 
young  men  are  kept  for  the  pleasure  of  women, 
as  with  us  there  are  of  women  for  men :  where 
the  wives  go  to  war  as  well  as  their  husbands, 
and  not  only  share  in  the  dangers  of  battle, 
but,  moreover,  in  the  honours  of  command. 
Others  where  they  wear  rings  not  only  through 
their  noses,  lips,  cheeks,  and  on  their  toes,  but 
also  heavy  wedges  of  gold  thrust  through  their 
breasts  and  buttocks:  where,  in  eating,  they 
wipe  their  fingers  upon  their  thighs,  genitories, 
and  the  soles  of  their  feet :  where  children  are 
excluded,  and  brothers  and  nephews  only  in- 
herit; and,  elsewhere,  nephews  only,  saving 
in  the  succession  of  the  crown :  where,  for  the 
regulation  of  community  in  goods  and  estates 
observed  in  the  country,  certain  sovereign 
magistrates  have  committed  to  them  the  uni- 
versal charge  of  cultivating  the  lands,  and  dis- 
tributing the  produce  according  to  the  necessity 
of  every  one :  where  they  lament  the  death  of 
children,  and  feast  at  the  decease  of  old  men :' 
where  they  lie  ten  or  twelve  in  a  bed,  men 
and  their  wives  together :  where  women  whose 
husbands  come  to  violent  ends  may  marry 
again,  and  others  not:  where  women  are 
looked  upon  with  such  contempt  that  they  kill 
all  the  native  females,  and  buy  wives  of  their 
neighbours  to  supply  their  use:  where  hus- 
bands may  repudiate  their  wives  without 
shewing  any  cause,  but  wives  cannot  part  from 
their  husbands  for  what  cause  soever :  where 
husbands  may  sell  their  wives  in  case  of  ste- 
rility :  where  they  boil  the  bodies  of  their  dead, 
and  afterwards  pound  them  to  a  pulp,  which 
they  mix  with  their  wine,  and  drink  it :  where 
the  favourite  mode  of  burial  is  to  be  eaten  by 
dogs;3  and  elsewhere,  by  birds:  where  they 
believe  the  souls  of  the  happy  live  in  all  manner 
of  liberty,  in  delightful  fields,  furnished  with 
all  sorts  of  delicacies,  and  that  it  is  those  souls 
repeating  the  words  we  utter,  which  we  call 
ecno :  where  they  fight  in  the  water,  and  shoot 
their  arrows  with  the  most  mortal  aim,  swim- 
ming :  where,  for  a  sign  of  subjection,  they  lift 


*  In  Thrace.    See  Herod.  ▼. 

*  Sextot  Empirical.    Pftrh.  Hpp*t.  ill.  14. 
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op  their  shoulders  and  hang  down  their  heads, 
and  put  off  their  shoes,  when  they  enter  the 
king's  palace :  where  the  eunuchs  who  have 
charge  of  the  religious  women  have,  moreover, 
their  lips  and  noses  cut  off,  that  they  may 
not  be  loved ;  and  the  priests  put  out  their  own 
eyes  to  set  acquainted  with  their  demons  and 
receive  their  oracles :  where  every  one  creates 
to  himself  a  deity  of  what  he  likes  best,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  rancy —  the  hunter,  of  a  lion  or 
a  fox ;  the  fisher,  of  some  fish,  and  idols  of  every 
human  action  or  passion ;  where  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  earth,  are  the  principal  deities, 
and  the  form  of  taking  an  oath  is  to  touch  the 
earth,  looking  up  to  heaven,  -and  where  both 
flesh  and  fish  are  eaten  raw :  where  the  greatest 
oath  they  take  is  to  swear  by  the  name  of  some 
dead  person  of  reputation,  laying  their  hand 
upon  his  tomb  :l  where  the  new-year's  gift  the 
king  sends  every  year  to  the  princes,  his  sub- 
jects, is  fire9  which,  being  brought,  all  the  old 
fire  is  put  out,  and  the  neighbouring  people  are 
bound  to  fetch  of  the  new,  every  one  for  them- 
selves, upon  pain  of  treason  :  where,  when  the 
king,  to  betake  himself  wholly  to  devotion, 
retires  from  his  administration  (which  often  falls 
out),  his  next  successor  is  obliged  to  do  the 
aaine:  by  which  means  the  crown  devolves  to 
the  third  in  succession:  where  they  vary  the 
form  of  government  according  to  the  seeming 
necessity  of  affairs;  depose  the  king  when  they 
think  good,  substituting  ancient  men  to  govern 
in  his  stead,  and  sometimes  transferring  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  common  people :  where  men 
and  women  are  both  circumcised  and  bap- 
tized :  where  the  soldier  who,  in  one  or  several 
engagements,  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  pre- 
sent seven  of  the  enemies'  heads  to  the  king,  is 
made  noble :  where  they  live  in  that  singular 
and  unsociable  opinion  of  the  mortality  ot  the 
soul :  where  the  women  are  delivered  without 
pain  or  fear :  where  the  women  wear  copper 
boots  upon  both  their  legs,  and,  if  a  louse  bites 
them,  are  bound,  in  magnanimity,  to  bite  it  again, 
and  dare  not  marry  until  first  they  have  made 
their  king  a  tender  of  their  virginity :  where 
the  ordinary  mode  of  salutation  is  by  putting  a 
finger  down  to  the  earth,  and  then  pointing  up 
towards  heaven:  where  men  carry  burthens 
upon  their  heads,  and  women  on  their  shoulders : 
where  the  women  make  water  standing,  and 
the  men  squatting  down:  where  they  send 
some  of  their  blood  in  token  of  friendship,  and 
offer  incense  to  the  men  they  would  honour,  like 
gods:  where  not  only  to  the  fourth,  but  to 
more  remote  degrees,  kindred  are  not  permitted 
to  marry :  where  the  children  are  four  years  at 
nurse,  and  often  twelve ;  and  where  it  is  ac- 
counted mortal  to  give  the  child  suck  the  first 
day  after  it  is  born :  where  the  correction  of 

1  Hf  rod.  W.  3 IS.  Nymphadonu,  Rerum  Barbariearum,  ziii 

»  Brcvd.  iv. 

*  Sextos  Empirical,  Pyrrh.  Hgpot.  Hi.  21. 


the  male  children  is  assigned  to  the  fathers,  and 
that  of  the  females  to  the  mothers ;  the  punish- 
ment being  to  bang  them  by  the  heels  in  the 
smoke :  where  they  eat  all  sorts  of  herbs,  ex- 
cepting only  those  that  have  an  ill  smell: 
where  all  things  are  open,  the  finest  furnished 
houses  being  without  doors,  windows,  or  chests 
to  lock,  a  thief  being  there  punished  double  to 
what  they  are  in  other  places :  where  they  crack 
lice  with  their  teeth,  like  monkics,  and  abhor 
to  see  them  killed  with  one's  nails :  where  in 
all  their  lives  they  neither  cut  their  hair  nor 
pare  their  nails;  and  in  another  place  pare 
those  of  the  right  hand  only,  letting  the  left 
grow  for  ornament :  where  they  suffer  the  hair 
on  the  right  side  to  grow  as  long  as  it  will,  and 
shave  the  other ;  and  in  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces some  let  their  hair  grow  long  before  and 
some  behind,  shaving  close  the  rest:2  where 
parents  let  out  their  children,  and  husbands 
their  wives,  to  their  guests  to  hire :  where  a 
man  may  get  his  own  mother  with  child,  and 
fathers  make  use  of  their  own  daughters,  or 
their  sons,  without  scandal  or  offence :  where, 
at  their  solemn  feasts,  they  lend  their  children 
to  one  another,  without  any  consideration  of 
nearness  of  blood.  In  one  place  men  feed  upon 
human  flesh,  in  another  'tis  reputed  a  pious 
office  for  a  man  to  kill  his  rather  at  a  certain 
age  ;8  and  elsewhere  the  fathers  dispose  of  their 
children  whilst  yet  unborn, — some  to  be  pre- 
served and  carefully  brought  up,  and  others  to 
be  made  away  with.  Elsewhere  the  old  hus- 
bands lend  their  wives  to  young  men,  and  in 
another  place  they  are  in  common  without 
offence ;  nay,  in  one  place  the  women  wear,  as 
marks  of  honour,  as  many  gay  fringed  tassels 
at  the  bottom  of  their  petticoats  as  they  have 
lain  with  men.4  Moreover,  has  not  custom 
made  a  republic  of  women  separate  by  them- 
selves ?  Has  it  not  put  arms  into  their  hands, 
made  them  to  raise  armies,  and  fight  battles? 
And  does  she  not  by  mere  precept  instruct  the 
most  ignorant  vulgar,  and  make  them  perfect 
in  things  which  all  the  philosophy  in  the  world 
could  never  beat  into  the  heads  of  the  wisest 
men?  For  we  know  entire  nations,  where 
death  was  not  only  despised,  but  entertained 
with  the  greatest  triumph ;  where  children  of 
seven  years  old  suffered  themselves  to  be 
whipped  to  death  without  changing  their  coun- 
tenance ;*  where  riches  were  in  such  contempt 
that  the  poorest  citizen  would  not  have  deigned 
to  stoop  to  take  up  a  purse  of  crowns ;  and  we 
know  regions,  very  fruitful  in  all  manner  of 
provisions,  where,  notwithstanding,  the  most 
ordinary  diet,  and  that  they  are  most  pleased 
with,  is  only  bread,  cresses,  and  water."  Did 
not  custom  moreover  work  that  miracle  in 
Chios,  that  in  seven  hundred  years  it  was  never 


4  Herod,  iv. 

*  At  Lacedsetnnn. 

*  Persia,    8ee  Xenopboo,  Cgrop.  i.  8. 
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known  that  ever  maid  or  wife  committed  any 
act  to  the  prejudice  of  her  honour  ?l 

In  short,  there  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion, 
that  she  does  not  or  may  not  do ;  and  therefore 
with  very  good  reason  it  is  that  Pindar,  as  I 
am  told,  calls  her  "  the  queen  and  empress  of 
the  world."3  He  that  was  seen  to  beat  his 
father,  and  reproved  for  so  doing,  made  answer, 
That  it  was  the  custom  of  their  family  ;  that  in 
like  manner  his  father  had  beaten  ois  grand- 
father, his  grandfather  his  great-grandfather. 
"  Ana  this,  says  he,  pointing  to  his  son, 
"  when  he  comes  to  my  age,  will  beat  me." 
And  the  father,  whose  son  was  dragging  and 
hauling  him  along  the  streets,  commanded  him 
to  stop  at  a  certain  door ;  for  he  himself,  he  said, 
had  dragged  his  father  no  further,  that  being 
the  utmost  limit  of  the  hereditary  insolence  the 
sons  used  to  practise  upon  the  lathers  in  their 
family.  •'  It  is  as  much  by  custom  as  dis- 
order," says  Aristotle,  "  that  women  tear  their 
hair,  bite  their  nails,  and  eat  charcoal  and 
earth,  and  more  by  custom  than  nature  that 
men  abuse  themselves  with  one  another." 

The  laws  of  conscience,  which  we  pretend  to 
Ca»totn  the  ^  derived  from  nature,  proceed 
parent  or  the  from  custom  ;  every  one  having 
laws  of  con-        ^j  jnwar(]  veneration  for  the  opi- 

scitnee.  .  ,    *    , 

nions  and  manners  approved  and 
received  amongst  his  own  people,  cannot  without 
very  great  reluctance  depart  from  them,  nor 
apply  himself  to  them  without  applause.  In 
times  past,  when  those  of  Crete  would  curse 
any  one,  they  prayed  the  gods  to  engage  them 
in  tome  ill  custom."  But  the  principal  effect 
of  the  power  of  custom  is  so  to  seize  and 
ensnare  us  that  it  is  hardly  in  our  power  to 
disengage  ourselves  from  its  gripe;  or  so  to 
come  to  ourselves  as  to  consider  of  and  weigh 
the  things  it  enjoins.  To  say  the  truth,  by 
reason  that  we  suck  it  in  with  our  mothers 
milk,  and  that  the  face  of  the  world  presents 
itself  in  this  posture  to  our  first  sight,  it  seems 
as  if  we  were  born  upon  condition  to  pursue  this 
practice ;  and  the  common  fancies  that  we  find 
in  repute  everywhere  about  us,  and  infused 
into  our  minds  with  the  seed  of  our  fathers, 
appear  to  be  universal  and  genuine.  From 
whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  whatever  is  off 
the  hinges  of  custom  is  believed  to  be  also  off 
the  hinges  of  reason  ;  though  how  unreasonably 
for  the  most  part,  God  knows. 

If,  as  we  who  study  ourselves  have  learned 
to  do,  every  one  who  hears  a  good  sentence 
would  immediately  consider  how  it  does  any 
way  touch  his  own  private  concerns,  every  one 
would  find  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  good 
saying  as  a  sound  lash  to  the  ordinary  stupidity 
of  his  own  judgment.  But  men  receive  the 
precepts  and  admonitions  of  truth  as  directed 
to  the  common  sort  only,  and  not  to  them- 
selves ;  and  instead  of  applying  them  to  their 

1  Plutarch,  in  bis  treatise  o*  the  Virtuous  kekaviour  $/ 
Women,  c.  6. 
*  Herod,  iii. 


own  manners,  do  only  very  ignorantly  and 
unprofitably  commit  them  to  memory,  without 
suffering  themselves  to  be  at  all  instructed  or 
converted  by  them.  But  let  us  return  to  the 
empire  of  custom. 

Such  people  as  have  been  bred  up  to  liberty, 
and  subject  to  none  but  them-  Nations  at- 
selves,  look  upon  all  other  forms  tacb«d  to  the 
of  government  as  monstrous  and  S°Xr* 
contrary  to  nature.  Those  who  they  have  been 
are  used  to  monarchy  do  the  0$cd  to< 
same ;  and  what  opportunity  soever  fortune 
presents  them  with  to  change,  even  then,  when 
with  the  greatest  difficulties  they  have  dis- 
engaged themselves  from  one  master,  that  was 
troublesome  and  grievous  to  them,  they  pre- 
sently run  with  the  same  difficulties  to  create 
another ;  not  being  able,  how  roughly  dealt 
with  soever,  to  bate  the  government  they  were 
born  under,  and  the  obedience  they  have  so 
long  been  accustomed  to.  'Tis  by  the  media- 
tion and  persuasion  of  custom  that  every  one 
is  content  with  the  place  where  he  is  planted 
by  nature ;  and  the  highlanders  of  Scotland 
no  more  pant  after  the  air  of  Touraine,  than 
the  Scythians  after  the  fields  of  Thessaly. 
Darius  asking  certain  Greeks  what  they  would 
take  to  assume  the  custom  of  the  Indians,  of 
eating  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fathers  (for  that 
was  their  practice,  believing  they  could  not 
give  them  a  better  or  more  noble  sepulchre  than 
to  bury  them  in  their  own  bodies),  they  made 
answer,  That  nothing  in  the  world  should  hire 
them  to  do  it ;  but  having  also  tried  to  per- 
suade the  Indians  to  leave  their  barbarous 
custom,  and,  after  the  Greek  manner,  to  burn 
the  bodies  of  their  fathers,  they  conceived  a 
still  greater  horror  at  the  proposition ;  and  'tis 
the  same  with  us  all,  forasmuch  as  use  veils 
from  us  the  true  aspect  of  things. 

Nil  aded  magnum,  nee  tarn  mirabile  qaicqoara 
Principio,  quod  non  mimunt  mirarier  oiuucs 
Paiilatim.* 

"  Nothing  at  first  so  great  or  strange  appears 
Bat  grows  familiar  in  succeeding  years." 

Taking  upon  me  once  to  justify  something  in 
use  amongst  us,  and  that  was  received  with 
absolute  authority  for  a  great  many  leagues 
round  about  us,  and  not  content  to  establish  it, 
as  men  commonly  are,  only  by  force  of  law  and 
example,  but  by  enquiring  into  its  original,  I 
found  the  foundation  so  weak  that  I,  woo  had 
made  it  my  business  to  confirm  others,  was  very 
near  being  dissatisfied  myself.  'Tis  by  this  recipe 
that  Plato  undertakes  to  cure  the  unnatural 
and  preposterous  amours  of  his  time — the  recipe 
which  be  esteems  of  sovereign  virtue ;  namely, 
that  the  public  opinion  condemns  them ;  that 
the  poets,  and  all  other  writers,  relate  horrible 
stories  of  them.  A  recipe  by  virtue  of  which 
the  most  beautiful  daughters  do  not  allure  their 


'  Valer.  Max.  Til.  in  est.  see.  IS. 
«  Lttcret.  U.  WW. 
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fathers'  lost,  nor  brothers  of  die  finest  shape 
and  beauty  their  sisters'  desire-  The  ray  fables  of 
Thyestes,  CBdipus,  and  Macareos,  baring,  with 
the  harmony  of  their  song,  infused  this  whole- 
some opinion  and  belief  into  die  tender  brains 
of  infants.1  Chastity  is,  in  truth,  a  great  and 
shining  virtue,  and  of  which  die  utility  is  suf- 
ficiently known ;  bat  to  govern,  and  prevail 
with  it  according  to  nature,  is  as  hard  as  'tis  easy 
to  do  it  according  to  custom  and  die  laws  and 
precepts  of  sober  practice.  The  original  and 
universal  reasons  are  of  very  difficult  search,  and 
oar  masters  either  lightly  pass  them  over,  or, 
not  daring  so  much  as  to  touch  them,  precipi- 
tate themselves  at  once  into  die  liberty  of 
custom,  in  which  they  pride  themselves,  and 
triumph  as  much  as  you  please.  Such  as  will 
not  saner  themselves  to  be  withdrawn  from  this 
original  source  do  yet  commit  a  greater  error, 
and  submit  themselves  to  wild  opinions.  Witness 
Chryappus,1  who,  in  so  many  of  his  writings, 
has  shewn  the  little  account  he  made  of  inces- 
tuous conjunction  committed  with  how  near 
relations  soever. 

Whoever"  would  disengage  himself  from  this 
_^^  violent  prejudice  of  custom  would 

n^SmmSLstm  "°d  several  things  received  with 
or  many  things    absolute  and  undoubting  opinion 

ike*™*.  'm       *****  °*ve  no  otner  •opport  than 
the  hoary  beard  and  wrinkled 

face  of  ancient  use ;  but  this  mask  torn  away, 
and  things  being  referred  to  the  decision  of 
truth  and  reason,  he  will  find  his  judgment 
convinced  and  overthrown,  and  yet  restored  to 
a  much  more  sure  state.  For  example,  I  will 
ask  him  what  can  be  more  strange  than  to  see 
a  people  obliged  to  obey  and  pay  a  reverence  to 
laws  they  never  beard  of,  and  to  be  bound  in 
all  their  affairs,  both  private  and  public,  as 
marriages,  donations,  wills,  sales,  and  purchases, 
to  rules  they  cannot  possibly  know,  being 
neither  writ  nor  published  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  of  which  they  have,  of  necessity, 
to  purchase  both  the  interpretation  and  the  use? 
Not  according  to  the  ingenious  opinion  of 
Isocrates,  who  counselled  his  king  to  make  the 
traffics  and  negociations  of  his  subjects  free, 
open,  and  of  profit  to  them,  and  their  quarrels 
and  disputes  burdensome,  and  laden  with  heavy 
penalties ;  but,  by  a  monstrous  notion,  to  make 
sale  of  reason  itself,  and  to  allow  the  law  to  be 
made  a  matter  of  traffic.  I  think  myself  obliged 
to  fortune  that,  as  our  historians  report,  it  was 
a  Gascon  gentleman,  a  countryman  of  mine, 
who  first  opposed  Charlemagne  when  he 
attempted  to  impose  upon  us  Latin  and  im- 
perial laws. 

What  can  be  more  outrageous  than  to  see  a 
nation  where,  by  lawful  custom, 
the  office  of  a  Judge  is  to  be 
or  parchaac.        bought  and  sold,   where  judg- 
ments are  paid  for  with  ready 


The  office  of 
Jndge  a  matter 


»  Plato.  Lmm,  riii  6. 
>  Sextan  Kmpirkns,  f.  14. 


money,  and  where  justice  may  legally  be  denied 
to  him  that  has  not  wherewithal  to  pay  f  where 
this  merchandize  is  in  so  great  repute,  as  in  our 
government,  to  furnish  a  fourth  estate  of 
wrangling  lawyers,  to  add  to  the  three  ancient 
ones  of  the  church,  nobility,  and  people ;  which 
fourth  estate,  having  the  laws  in  their  hands, 
and  sovereign  power  over  men's  lives  and  for- 
tunes, make  a  body  separate  from  the  nobility. 
From  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  there  are 
double  laws,  those  of  honour,  and  those  of 
justice,  in  many  things  positively  opposite  to 
one  another ;  the  nobles  as  rigorously  condemn- 
ing a  lie  taken,  as  the  others  do  a  lie  revenged. 
By  the  law  of  arms  be  shall  be  degraded  from 
all  nobility  and  honour  who  puts  up  with  an 
affront ;  and,  by  the  civil  law,  he  who  vindi- 
cates his  reputation  incurs  a  capital  punishment; 
he  who  applies  himself  to  the  law  for  reparation 
of  an  offence  done  to  his  honour  is  disgraced ; 
and  he  who  does  not  is  punished  by  the  law. 
Yet,  of  these  two  so  different  parties,  both  of 
them  referring  to  one  head,  the  one  has  the 
charge  of  peace,  the  other  of  war ;  those  have 
the  profit,  these  the  honour ;  those  the  wisdom, 
these  the  virtue;  those  the  word,  these  the 
action;  those  justice,  these  valour;  those 
reason,  these  force ;  those  the  long  robe,  these 
the  short,  divided  betwixt  them. 

For  what  concerns  indifferent  things,  at 
clothes,  who  is  there  that  would  think  of  bring- 
ing them  back  to  their  true  and  real  use,  the 
body's  service  and  convenience,  and  upon  which 
their  original  grace  and  decency  depend ;  yet 
what  more  fantastic  than  oar  fashions  ?  I  will 
instance,  amongst  others,  our  square  caps,  that 
long  tail  of  velvet  that  hangs  down  from  oar 
women's  heads  with  its  whimsical  trinkets,  and 
that  idle  and  absurd  model  of  a  member  we 
cannot,  in  modesty,  so  much  as  name,  which, 
nevertheless,  we  make  a  parade  of  in  public. 
These  considerations,  notwithstanding,  will  not 
prevail  upon  any  understanding  man  to  decline 
the  common  mode ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  methinks  all  singular 
and  particular  fashions  are  rather 
marks  of  folly  and  vain  affecta- 
tion than  of  sound  reason  ;  and. 
a  wise  man  ought  within  to  with- 
draw and  retire  bis  soul  from  the  crowd,  and 
there  keep  it  at  liberty,  and  in  power  to  judge 
freely  of  things ;  but,  as  to  this  outward  garb 
and  appearance,  absolutely  follow  and  conform 
himself  to  the  fashion  of  the  time.  Public 
society  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  thoughts, 
but  for  the  rest,  as  our  actions,  our  labours,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  lives,  we  should  lend  and 
abandon  them  to  the  common  opinion  and  public 
service,  as  did  that  good  and  great  Socrates, 
who  refused  to  preserve  his  life  by  a  disobe- 
dience to  the  magistrate,  though  a  very  wicked 
and  unjust  one :  for  it  is  the  rule  of  rales,  and 


9  France,    where  this    custom    was    introduced   by    the 
Chancellor  do  Prat,  ooder  Francis  I. 


Men* 

should  conform 
to  the  fashion 
of  their  time 
as  to  externals. 
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the  general  law  of  laws,  that  every  one  observe  | 
those  of  the  place  wherein  he  lives. 


Sofiott  eVeetVu  ToTetq  tfxmpiott  takow.1 

"The  country's  custom  to  observe, 
It  proper,  and  doth  praise  deserve." 

Let  us  take  another  view  of  the  subject :  it 

Whether  the  »  a  yerv  g^t  doubt  whether 

actual  iocoove-  any  so  manifest  an  advantage  can 

nieaee  o/  accrue  firom  the  alteration  of  a 

ceWed>n1aws  is  law  of  custom  received,  let  it  be 

not  prater  what  it  will,  as  there  is  danger 

We^adVaSute.  *°^  inconvenience  in  doing  it; 
forasmuch  as  government  is  a 
structure  composed  of  several  parts  and  mem- 
bers joined  and  united  together,  with  so  strict 
affinity  and  union  that  it  is  impossible  to  stir 
so  much  as  one  brick  or  stone  but  the  whole 
body  will  be  sensible  of  it.  The  legislator  of 
the  rhurians3  ordained  that  whosoever  proposed 
either  to  abolish  old  laws,  or  to  establish  new, 
should  present  himself,  with  a  halter  about  bis 
neck,  to  the  people  ;  to  the  end  that,  if  the  in- 
novation he  would  introduce  should  not  be 
approved  by  every  one,  he  might  immediately 
be  hanged ;  and  that  of  the  Lacedemonians' 
made  it  the  business  of  his  whole  life  to  obtain 
from  his  citizens  a  faithful  promise  that  none 
of  bis  laws  should  be  violated.  The  Ephorus, 
who  so  rudely  cut  the  two  strings  that  Phrynis 
had  added  to  music,4  never  stood  to  examine 
whether  that  addition  made  better  harmony,  or 
that  by  that  means  the  instrument  was  more 
full  and  complete ;  it  was  enough  for  him  to 
condemn  the  invention,  that  it  was  a  novelty, 
and  an  alteration  of  the  old  fashion.  Which 
also  is  the  meaning  of  the  old  rusty  sword 
carried  before  the  magistracy  of  Marseilles. 

For  my  own  part  I  have  myself  a  very  great 
aversion  for  novelty,  what  face,  or  what  pre- 
tence soever  it  may  carry  along  with  it,  and 
have  reason,  having  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
great  mischiefs  produced.  One  cannot,  I  confess, 
exactly  say  that  the  miseries  which,  for  so 
many  years/  have  lain  so  heavy  upon  the  king- 
dom of  France,  are  wholly  occasioned  by  it ; 
but  one  may  say,  and  with  colour  enough,  that 
it  has  accidentally  produced  and  begot  the  mis- 
chief and  ruin  that  have  since  continued  both 
without  and  against  it,  and  it  is  principally 
what  we  have  to  accuse  for  these  disorders. 

Heo  patior  telis  volnera  facta  meis.* 

M  Alas !  the  woends  I  now  endore 
Which  my  own  weapons  did  procure." 

They  who  give  the  first  shock  to  a  state  are 
voluntarily  the  first  overwhelmed  in  its  ruin  ; 
the  fruits  of  public  commotion    are    seldom 


1  Eeeerpta  ev  trng.  Ormc.  Hugo  Grot,  (nterp.  p.  037. 

*  Charondae.    See  Diod.  Sic.  zii.  54. 

*  Lycurgiu.    See  his  Life  by  Plutarch,  c.  21. 

4  Plutarch,  in  his  Apotheghmt  of  the  Lacedemonians,  c;ill» 
this  Ephorus,  Bmerepe*.    See  also  Val.  Max.  ii.  0. 

*  The  edition  of  IMS  reads,  **  which  for  twenty-five   or 
thirty  years." 


enjoyed  by  him  who  was  the  first  mover ;  be 
only  beats  the  water  for  another's  net.  The 
unity  and  contexture  of  this  monarchy,  this 
great  structure,  having  been,  in  her  old  age, 
broken  and  torn  by  this  tiling,  called  innova- 
tion, has  laid  open  a  breach,  and  given  sufficient 
admittance  to  the  like  injuries  in  these  latter 
times.  The  regal  majesty  falls  less  easily  from 
the  summit  to  the  middle,  than  firom  the  middle 
to  the  base.  But,  if  the  inventors  did  the 
greater  mischief,  the  imitators  are  more  vicious, 
to  follow  examples  of  which  they  have  felt  and 
punished  both  the  horror  and  the  offence.  And 
if  there  can  be  any  degree  of  horror  in  ill- 
doing,  these  last  are  indebted  to  the  other  for 
the  glory  of  contriving,  and  the  courage  of 
making  the  first  attempt.  All  sorts  of  new 
disorders  easily  draw,  from  this  primitive  and 
overflowing  fountain,  examples  and  precedents 
to  trouble  and  discompose  our  government.  We 
read  in  our  very  laws,  made  for  the  remedy  of 
this  first  evil,  the  beginning  and  pretences  of  all 
sorts  of  bad  enterprises ;  and  what  Thucydides 
says7  of  the  civil  wars  of  his  time  is  applicable 
to  us,  that,  to  smooth  over  public  vices,  we  give 
them  new  and  more  plausible  names,  sweetening 
and  disguising  their  true  titles :  all  that  is  done 
is  done,  forsooth,  to  reform  and  improve  our 
faith !  Honesta  oratio  est  f  but  the  best  pre- 
tence for  innovation  is  of  very  dangerous 
consequence  ;  Adeh  nihil  motum  ex  antiquo 
probabile  est.9  And,  freely  to  speak  mv 
thoughts,  it  argues,  methinks,  a  strange  self- 
love  and  great  presumption  in  a  man  to 
set  so  much  value  on  his  own  opinions  that 
public  peace  must  be  overthrown  to  establish 
them,  and  so  many  inevitable  mischiefs  intro- 
duced into  bis  own  country,  and  so  dreadful 
a  corruption  of  manners,  as  a  civil  war,  and 
the  mutations  of  6tate  consequent  to  it,  always 
brings  in  its  train.  Can  there  be  worse  manage- 
ment than  to  set  up  so  many  certain  and  palpable 
vices,  against  errors  that  are  only  contested, 
and  disputable,  whether  they  be  such  or  no? 
And  are  there  any  worse  sort  of  vices  than  those 
which  shock  a  man's  own  conscience,  and  the 
natural  light  of  his  own  reason  ?  The  senate, 
upon  the  dispute  betwixt  it  and  the  people  about 
the  administration  of  their  religion,  was  bold 
enough  to  return  this  evasion  for  current  pay : 
Ad  Deos  id  magis  quhm  ad  se,  pertinere  ;  ipsos 
visuros,  ne  sacra  sua  poUuantur  ;l°  "  That  it 
more  belonged  to  the  gods  to  determine  than 
to  tnem  ;  let  them,  therefore,  have  a  care  their 
sacred  mysteries  were  not  profaned."  As  the 
oracle  answered  those  of  Delphos,  who,  fearing 
to  be  invaded  by  the  Persians,  in  the  Median 
war,  enquired  of  Apollo  how  they  should  dis- 

•  Orid.  EpU.  PXUU*.  Demop.  48. 

'  Thneyd.  lii.  53.  •  Terence,  And.  i.  114. 

•  Livy,  zxxiv.  54. 

10  Livy,  x.  6.  whose  words,  however,  do  not  at  all  bear  oat 
the  application  that  Montaigne  here  raakca  of  them. 
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pose  of  the  boly  treasure  of  his  temple,  whether 
they  should  hide,  or  remove  it  to  some  other 
place?  He  returned  them  answer,  that  they 
should  stir  nothing  thence,  but  only  take  care 
of  themselves,  for  he  himself  was  sufficient  to 
look  to  what  belonged  to  bim.1  The  Chris- 
tian religion  has  all  the  marks  of  the  utmost 
utility  and  justice :  but  none  more  manifest  than 
the  severe  injunction  it  lays  indifferently  upon 
all  to  yield  absolute  obedience  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate, and  to  maintain  and  defend  the  laws :  of 
which  what  a  wonderful  example  has  the  divine 
wisdom  left  us,  who,  to  work  and  establish  the 
salvation  of  mankind,  and  to  conduct  his  glo- 
rious victory  over  death  and  sin,  would  do  it 
after  no  other  way  but  at  the  mercy  of  our 
ordinary  forms  of  justice,  submitting  the  pro- 
gress and  issue  of  so  high  and  so  salutiferous 
an  effect  to  the  blindness  and  injustice  of  our 
customs  and  observances,  suffering  the  innocent 
blood  of  so  many  of  his  elect,  and  so  long  a 
loss  of  years  to  the  maturing,  of  this  inestimable 
fruit !  There  is  a  vast  difference  betwixt  the 
case  of  one  that  follows  the  forms  and  laws  of 
his  country,  and  another  that  will  undertake  to 
regulate  and  change  them ;  the  first  pleads  sim- 
plicity, obedience,  and  precedent,  for  his  excuse ; 
whatever  he  may  do  cannot  be  imputed  to 
malice,  'tis  at  the  worst  but  misfortune.  Qui* 
est  emm,  quern  non  tnaveat  clarissimis  monu- 
mentis  t estate,  consUjnataque  antiquttas  7*  ' '  For 
who  is  it  that  antiquity,  sealed  and  attested 
with  so  many  glorious  monuments,  cannot 
move  ?"  Besides  what  Isocrates  says,  that  defect 
is  nearer  allied  to  moderation  than  excess.  The 
other  is  a  much  more  ruffling  gamester:3  for 
whosoever  shall  take  upon  him  to  choose  and 
alter,  usurps  the  authority  of  judging,  and  ought 
to  look  well  about  him,  and  make  it  his  busi- 
ness to  discover  the  defect  of  what  he  would 
abolish,  and  the  virtue  of  what  he  is  about  to 
introduce. 

This  vulgar  consideration  is  that  which 
settled  me  in  my  station,  and  kept  even  my 
most  ungoverned  youth  under  the  rein,  so  as 
not  to  burthen  my  shoulders  with  so  great  a 
weight  as  to  render  myself  responsible  for  a 
science  of  that  importance ;  or  in  this  to  dare, 
what  in  my  better  and  more  mature  judgment 
I  durst  not  do  in  the  most  easy  and  indifferent 
Urines  I  had  learned,  and  wherein  temerity  of 
judging  is  of  no  consequence ;  it  seeming  to  me 
very  wrong  to  wish  to  subject  public  and  estab- 
lished customs  and  institutions  to  the  weakness 
and  instability  of  a  private  and  particular  fancy 
(for  private  reason  is  but  a  private  jurisdiction,) 
and  to  attempt  that  upon  the  divine,  which  no 
government  will  endure  a  man  should  do  upon 
tne  civil,  laws.  With  which,  though  human 
reason  has  much  more  commerce  than  with  the 
other,  yet  are  they  sovereignly  judged  by  their 

»  Herod.  Till.  SO. 

«  Cicer.  de  DM*,  i.  40. 

»  All  that  follow*  from  the  wort's,  "  for  whosoever,"  to 
Um  passage  from  Cicero  inclusively,  ending  thus,  "  not  by 


own  proper  judges,  and  the  utmost  sufficiency 
serves  only  to  expound  and  set  forth  the  law 
and  custom  received,  but  neither  to  divest  it, 
nor  to  introduce  any  thing  of  innovation.  And 
if  sometimes  the  divine  providence  has  gone 
beyond  the  rules  to  which  it  has  necessarily 
bound  and  obliged  us,  it  is  not  to  give  us  any 
dispensation  to  do  the  same ;  those  are  only 
master-strokes  of  the  divine  hand,  which  we 
are  not  to  imitate,  but  only  admire ;  and  extra- 
ordinary examples  purposed,  and  particular  testi- 
monies of  the  nature  of  miracles,  presented 
before  us  for  manifestations  of  its  almighty 
power,  equally  above  both  our  rules  and  our 
strength,  which  it  would  be  folly  and  impiety 
to  attempt  to  represent  and  imitate ;  and  which 
we  ought  not  to  follow,  but  to  contemplate  with 
the  greatest  reverence  and  astonishment,  as  arts 
peculiar  to  his  person  and  not  to  us.  Cotta 
very  opportunely  declares,  Quum  de  religione 
agitui'y  Ti.  Coruncanium,  P.  Scipionem,  P. 
Sccevolam,  pontifices  maximos,  nan  Zenonem, 
aut  Clcanthem,  cad  Chrysippum  sequor,4 
"  When  matters  of  religion  are  in  question,  I 
will  be  governed  by  T.  Coruncanus,  P.  Scipio, 
P.  Sceevola,  the  High-Priests,  and  not  by  Zeno, 
Cleanthes,  or  Chrysippus."  God  knows,  in  our 
present  quarrel,  where  there  are  a  hundred 
articles  to  dash  out  and  put  in,  and  those  of 
great  consideration,  too,  how  many  there  are 
who  can  truly  boast  they  have  exactly  and 
perfectly  weighed  and  understood  the  grounds 
and  reasons  of  the  one  and  the  other  party. 
'Tis  a  number,  if  it  make  any  number,  that 
would  give  us  very  little  disturbance ;  but  what 
becomes  of  all  the  rest  ?  Under  what  ensigns 
do  they  march  ?  In  what  quarter  do  they  lie  ? 
Theirs  have  the  same  effect  with  other  weak 
and  ill-applied  medicines,  they  have  only  set 
the  humours  they  would  purge  more  violently 
working,  stirred  and  exasperated  them  by  the 
conflict,  and  left  them  still  behind.  The  decoc- 
tion was  too  weak  to  purge,  but  strong  enough  to 
weaken  us ;  so  that  it  does  not  leave  us,  but  we 
keep  it  still  in  our  bodies,  and  reap  nothing 
from  the  operation  but  intestine  gripes  and  long 
enduring  pain.  Yet  fortune  still  reserving  her 
authority  above  and  beyond  our  reason,  does 
sometimes  present  us  with  a  necessity  so  urgent 
that  'tis  requisite  the  laws  should 
a  little  yield  and  give  way :  and    0,d  !»*•,  h©w- 

.  J  &i  e     ever,  mail  In 

when  one  opposes  the  encrease  ot    Mn)(  cafei 
an  innovation  that  thus  intrudes    yield  to  new. 
itself  by  violence,  to  keep  a  man's 
self  in  so  doing  in  all  places,  and  in  all  things, 
within  bounds  and  rules,  against  those  who  have 
the  power,  and  to  whom  all  things  are  lawful 
that  may  any  way  serve  to  advance  their  design, 
who  have  no  other  law  nor  rule  but  what  serves 
best  to  their  own  purpose,  is  a  dangerous  obli- 
gation, and  an  intolerable  inequality. 

Zeno,  Cleanthes,  or  Chry*ippus,"  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
folio  edition  by  Abel  Angelier,  printed  at  Paris   in   1505, 
three  years  after  ibe  death  of  oar  author ;   nor  In  another 
folio  edition  printed  at  Paris,  by  Michael  Blageant,  ta  UMO. 
«  Cic.  de  fiat.  Dear.  iii.  t. 
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Anditam  nocendi  perfido  pnetUt  (Idea.* 

"  So  simple  troth  doth  her  fair  breast  disarm, 
And  gives  to  treachery  a  power  to  harm." 

The  ordinary  discipline  of  a  healthful  state 
does  not  provide  against  these  extraordinary 
accidents,  pre-supposing  a  body  that  supports 
itself  in  its  principal  members  and  offices,  and  a 
common  consent  to  its  obedience  and  observa- 
tion.   To  act  in  conformity  with  the  laws  is  a 
cold,  heavy,  and  constrained  affair,  and  not  fit 
to   make  way  against  a  headstrong  and  un- 
bridled will.  'Tis  to  this  day  a  reproach  against 
those  two  great  men,  Octavius  and  Cato,  in  the 
two  civil  wars  of  Sylla  and  Caesar,  that  they 
would  rather  suffer  their  country  to  undergo 
the  last  extremities  than  to  relieve  their  fellow 
citizens  at  the  expense  of  its  laws,  or  to  be 
guilty  of  any  innovation  ;  for,  in  truth,  in  these 
last  necessities,  where  there  is  no  other  remedy, 
it  would  peradventure  be  more  discreet  to  stoop, 
and  yield  a  little  before  the  blow,  than  by  mere 
wilful  opposition,  without  possibility  of  doing 
any  good,  to  give  occasion  to  violence  to  tram- 
ple all  under  foot ;  'tis  better  to  make  the  laws 
do  what  they  can,  when  they  cannot  do  what 
they  would.     After  this  manner  did  he  who 
suspended  them  for  four  and  twenty  hours,1  and 
he  who  for  once  shifted  a  day  in  the  calendar, 
and  that  other  who  of  the  month  of  June  made 
a  second  May."     The  Lacedaemonians,  them- 
selves, who  were  such  religious  observers  of  the 
laws    of  their  country,    being  straitened    by 
one  of  their  own  edicts,  by  which  it  was  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  choose  the  same  man  to  be 
admiral  twice ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  their 
affairs  necessarily  requiring  that  Lysander  should 
again  take  upon  him  that  command,  they  made 
one  Aracus  admiral,  'tis  true,   but  Lysander 
superintendant  of  the  navy.4  And,  by  the  same 
subtilty  and  equivocation,  one  of  their  ambassa- 
dors being  sent  to  the  Athenians  to  obtain  the 
revocation  of  some  decree,  and  Pericles  remon- 
strating to  him  that  it  was  forbidden  to  take 
away  the  tablet  wherein  a  law  had  once  been 
engrossed,  he  advised  him  to  turn  it,  that  not 
being  prohibited;5   and  Plutarch6  commends 
Philopoemon,  that,  being  born  to  command,  he 
knew  how  to  do  it,  not  only  according  to  the 
laws,  but  also  to  over-rule  even  the  laws  them- 
selves, when  the  public  necessity  so  required. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

VARIOU8  EVENTS  FROM  THE  8AME  COUNSEL. 

Jaqus8  Amiot,7  Grand  Almoner  of  France,  one 
day  related  to  me  this  story,  much  to  the  honour 

»  Seneca,  (Edip.  iii.  I.  0M. 

*  AgeeUaua.   Plutarch,  in  VitL 

1  Atesander  the  Or  gat.     Plutarch,  in  Vita,  c.  5. 
4  Platarch.  in  Vitd  Lyeand.  c.  4. 

•  Plutarch,  t*  ViU  Pericl.  c  IS. 


of  a  prince  of  ours  (and  ours  he  was  upon 
several  very  good  accounts,  though  originally 
of  foreign  extraction,8)  that  in  the  time  of  our 
first  commotions,  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,9  this 
prince,  having  been  advertised  by  the  queen- 
mother  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  and  in 
her  letters  particular  information  being  given 
him  of  the  person  who  was  to  execute  the 
business,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  Anjou,  or  of 
Mayne,  and  who  for  this  purpose  frequented 
this  prince's  bouse,  discovered  not  the  least 
syllable  of  this  intelligence  to  any  one  whatever, 
but  going  the  next  day  to  St.  Katnerine's  Mount, 
from  whence  our  battery  played  against  the 
town  (for  it  was  during  the  siege)  and  having 
in  company  with  him  the  said  Lord  Grand 
Almoner,  and  another  bishop,  he  was  presently 
aware  of  this  gentleman,  who  bad  been  denoted 
to  him,  and  presently  caused  him  to  be  called 
into  bis  presence ;  to  whom,  being 
come  before  him,  seeing  him  pale,    The  ***!?* ncy 
and  trembling  with  the  conscience    Jw*  Duke  * 
of  his  guilt,  he  thus  said  :  "  Mon- 
sieur such  a  one,  you  already  guess  what  I  have 
to  say  to  you  :  your  countenance  discovers  it ; 
you  nave  notning  hidden  from  me;  I  am  so 
well  informed  of  your  business  that  it  will  but 
make  worse  for  you  to  attempt  to  deny  it ;  you 
know  very  well  such  and  such  things  (the  most 
secret  circumstances  of  his  conspiracy),  and 
therefore  be  sure,  as  you  value  your  lite,   to 
confess  to  me  the  whole  of  your  design."    The 
poor  man,  seeing  himself  thus  detected  (for  the 
whole  business  had  been  discovered  to  the  queen 
by  one  of  the  accomplices),  was  in  so  great  a 
confusion  he  knew  not  what  to  do ;  but  joining 
bis  hands  to  beg  for  mercy,  he  was  about  to 
throw  himself  at  the  prince's  feet,  but  he,  taking 
him  up,  proceeded  to  say  :  "  Come,  sir,  tell  mc, 
have  I  at  any  time  heretofore  done  you  any 
injury?  or  have  I,  through  any  private  differ- 
ence, offended  any  kinsman  or  friend  of  yours  ? 
It  is  not  above  three  weeks  that  I  have  known 
you  ;  what  then  could  move  you  to  attempt  my 
death  ?"      To  which  the  gentleman,   with  a 
trembling  voice,  replied,  "  that  it  was  no  par- 
ticular grudge  he  had  to  his  person,  but  the 
general  interest  and  concern  of  his  party,  and 
that  he  had  been  put  upon  it  by  some  who  had 
persuaded  him  it  would  be  a  meritorious  act,  by 
any  means  to  extirpate  so  great  and  so  powerful 
an  enemy  of  their  religion."     "  Well,"  said 
the  prince,  "  I  will  now  let  you  see  how  much 
more  charitable  the  religion  is  that  I  hold,  than 
that  which  you  profess ;  yours  has  counselled 
yoQ  to  kill  me,  without  a  hearing,  and  without 
my  ever  having  given  you  any  cause  of  offence ; 
and  mine  commands  me  to  forgive  you,  con- 
victed, as  you  are,  by  your  own  confession, 

*  In  the  ParuUei  between  T.  Q.  FtamuUut  and  Pkilopetmon, 
towards  the  end. 

*  The  celebrated  translator  of  Plutarch. 

*  Tb*  Dakc  or  Cube,  tornanted  Le  Balafri,  of  the  hooae 
of  Lorraine. 

*  In  150S.        >°  Dampmaritn,  La  fortune  de  la  Cur,  II. 
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of  a  design  to  murder  me  without  reason.  Get 
you  gone,  and  let  me  see  you  no  more ;  and 
if  you  are  wise,  choose  henceforward  honest 
men  fbryour  counsellors  in  your  designs."1 
The  Emperor  Augustus,  being  in  Gaul,  had 
certain  information  of  a  conspi- 
Tbcciemeacy     j^y  £    Cinna  was   contriving 

•#  August**.  J.  ,.  ,     ,  o 

against  him,  and  thereupon  re- 
solved to  make  him  an  example ;  to  that  end 
he  sent  to  summon  his  friends  to  meet  the  next 
morning  in  council ;  but  the  night  between  he 
passed  m  great  disquiet  of  mind,  considering 
that  he  was  going  to  put  to  death  a  young  man, 
of  an  illustrious  family,  and  nephew  to  the 
great  Pompey,  which  made  him  break  out  into 
various  ejaculations :  "  What  then/'  said  he, 
"  shall  I  live  in  perpetual  anxiety  and  alarm, 
and  suffer  my  assassin  in  the  mean  time  to  walk 
abroad  at  his  ease  ?  Shall  he  go  unpunished, 
after  having  conspired  against  my  life,  a  life  I 
have  hitherto  preserved  in  so  many  civil  wars, 
and  so  many  battles,  both  by  land  and  sea  ? 
And  after  I  have  settled  the  universal  peace  of 
the  world,  shall  this  man  be  pardoned,  who  has 
conspired  not  only  to  murder,  but  to  sacrifice 
me  ?"  For  the  conspiracy  was  to  kill  him  at 
sacrifice.  After  which,  remaining  for  some 
time  silent,  he  began  again  louder,  and  exclaim- 
ing against  himself,  said,  "  Why  livest  thou,  if 
it  be  for  the  good  of  many  that  thou  sbouldst 
die  ?  Must  tnere  be  no  end  of  thy  revenge  and 
cruelty  ?  Is  thy  life  of  so  great  value  that  so 
many  mischiefs  must  be  done  to  preserve  it  ?" 
His  wife  Livia,  seeing  him  in  this  perplexity, 
"  Will  you  take  a  woman's  counsel  ?"  said  she. 
"  Do  as  the  physicians  do,  who,  when  the 
ordinary  recipes  will  do  no  good,  make  trial  of 
the  contrary.  By  severity  you  have  hitherto 
prevailed  nothing;  Lepidus  has  followed  Salvi- 
dienus;  Murena,  Lepidus;  Csepio,  Murena; 
and  Egnatius,  Csepio.  Begin  now  and  try 
how  gentleness  and  clemency  will  succeed.  , 
Cinna  is  guilty,  forgive  him  ;  be  will  never 
henceforth  have  the  heart  to  hurt  thee,  and  it 
will  add  to  thy  glory."  Augustus  was  glad 
that  he  had  met  with  an  advocate  of  his  own 
humour;  wherefore  having  thanked  his  wife, 
and  in  the  morning  countermanded  the  friends  i 
he  bad  summoned  to  council,  be  commanded  , 
Cinna  all  alone  to  be  brought  to  him ;  who, 
being  come,  and  a  chair  by  his  appointment  set 
him/  and  having  commanded  every  one  else  out 
of  the  room,  he  spoke  to  him  after  this  manner : 
"  In  the  first  place,  Cinna,  I  demand  of  thee 

rLtient  audience ;  do  not  interrupt  me  in  what  , 
am  about  to  say,  and  I  will  afterwards  give 
thee  full  time  and  leisure  to  answer.    Thou 
knowest,  Cinna,  that  having  taken  thee  prisoner  j 
in  the  enemy's  camp,  ana  though  then  wert 

1  Dampmartin,   La  Fortune  ie  la  Cour,  ii. 

*  This  circumstance,  expressly  noted  by  Seneca,  is  not 
immaterial,  because  it  shews  us  the  manners  of  that  age ; 
and  therefore  I  think  that  the  celebrated  CorneiUe  did  well  10 
make  use  of  it  in  his  tragedy  of  Cinna.  A  king  who  should 
think  it  derogatory  to  his  royalty  erer  to  see  his  subjects 
sitting  in  his  presence  would  have  but  a  very  diminutive  idea 
of  grandeur,  which  does  not  depend  on  distinctions  of  this 


thyself  mine  enemy,  and  born  so,  I  gave  thee  thy 
life,  restored  thee  thy  estate,  and  by  degrees  put 
thee  in  so  good  a  position  that  the  victorious  en- 
vied the  conquered.  The  sacerdotal  office,  which 
thou  madest  suit  to  roe  for,  I  conferred  upon  tbee, 
after  having  denied  it  to  others,  whose  fathers 
have  ever  borne  arms  in  my  service.  Having 
done  all  this  for  thee,  thou  bast  undertaken  to 
kill  me."  At  which  Cinna  crying  out  that  he 
was  far  from  entertaining  so  wicked  a  thought : 
"  Thou  dost  not  keep  thy  promise,  Cinna," 
continued  Augustus,  "  that  thou  wouldst  not 
interrupt  me.  Yes,  thou  hast  undertaken  to 
murder  me  in  such  a  place,  such  a  day,  in  such 
and  such  company,  and  in  such  a  manner."  At 
which  words  seeing  Cinna  astonished  and  silent, 
not  upon  the  account  of  his  promise  so  to  be, 
but  interdict  with  the  conscience  of  his  crime : 
"  Why,"  proceeded  Augustus,  "  to  what  end 
wouldst  thou  do  it?  Is  it  to  be  emperor? 
Believe  ine  the  republic  is  in  a  very  bad  condi- 
tion, if  I  am  the  only  man  betwixt  thee  and  the 
empire.  Thou  art  not  able  so  much  as  to  defend 
thy  own  house,  and  but  the  other  day  wast  baffled 
in  a  suit  by  the  opposed  interest  of  a  manu- 
mitted slave.  What,  hast  thou  neither  means 
nor  power  in  any  other  thing,  but  only  to 
attempt  against  Caesar?  I  will  resign  the 
empire,  if  tLere  is  no  other  but  I  to  obstruct  thy 
hopes :  but  can'st  thou  believe  that  Paulus,  that 
Fabius,  that  the  Cassii  and  the  Servilii,  and  so 
many  noble  Romans,  not  only  so  in  title,  but 
who  by  their  virtue  honour  their  nobility,  would 
endure  thee?"  After  this,  and  a  great  deal 
more  that  he  said  to  him  (for  he  was  more  than 
two  hours  speaking),  "  Go,  Cinna,  go  thy 
way,"  said  he,  "  I  again  give  thee  that  life  as 
a  traitor  and  a  parricide  which  I  once  before 
gave  thee  as  an  enemy.  Let  friendship  from 
this  time  forward  begin  betwixt  us,  and  let  us 
try  to  make  it  appear  whether  I  have  given,  or 
thou  hast  received,  thy  life  with  the  better 
faith  ;"  and  so  departed  from  him.  Some  time 
after  be  raised  him  to  the  consular  dignity, 
complaining  that  he  bad  not  had  the  confidence 
to  demand  it j  had  him  ever  after  for  his  very 
great  friend,  and  was  at  last  made  by  him 
sole  heir  to  bis  estates.3  Now  from  the  time 
of  this  affair,  which  befel  Augustus  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  bis  age,  he  never  bad  any  con- 
spiracy or  attempt  against  him,  and  therein 
reaped  the  due  reward  of  this  his  exemplary 
clemency.  But  it  did  not  so  well  succeed  with 
our  prince  ;4  his  lenity  did  not  secure  him  from 
afterwards  falling  into  the  toils  of  the  like 
treason :  so  vain  and  frivolous  a  thing  is  human 
prudence ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  our  projects, 
counsels,  and  precautions,  fortune  will  still  be 
mistress  of  events.     We  repute  physicians  for- 

kind.  A  king,  truly  respectable,  may  freely  dispense  with 
this  liberty,  without  risking  the  loss  of  any  thing,  any  more 
than  Augustus,  Trajan,  or  Marcus  Aurelius.    CoUt. 

3  Seneca  de  dementia,  I.  a. 

4  'lhe  Duke  of  Guise,  before  mentioned.  He  was  assassi- 
nated at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  in  I5jJ,  by  a  Ktnileniaa  of 
Angoiuuois,  named  Pol.  rot. 
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tunate  when  they  hit  upon  a  lucky  cure,  as  if 
there  was  no  other  art  but  theirs  that  could  not 
stand  upon  its  own  legs,  and  whose  foundations 
are  too  weak  to  support  itself  upon  its  basis,  and 

as  if  no  other  art  stood  in  need 
Montaigne's  0f  fortune's  hand  to  assist  in  its 
I$jSe?  rf  operations.     For  my  part,  I  think 

of  physic  as  much  good  or  ill  as 
any  one  would  nave  me:  for,  thanks  be  to 
God,  we  have  no  traffic  together.  I  am  of  a 
quite  contrary  humour  to  other  men,  for  I 
always  despise  it ;  and  when  I  am  sick,  instead 
of  recanting,  or  entering  into  composition  with 
it,  I  begin  yet  more  to  hate  and  fear  it,  telling 
those  who  importune  me  to  take  physic  that 
they  must  at  least  give  me  time  to  recover  my 
strength  and  health,  that  I  may  be  the  better 
able  to  support  and  encounter  the  violence  and 
danger  of  the  potion.  I  let  nature  work,  sup- 
posing her  to  be  sufficiently  armed  with  teeth 
and  claws  to  defend  herself  when  attacked,  and 
to  uphold  that  contexture,  the  dissolution  of 
which  she  flies  and  abhors.  For  I  am  afraid 
lest,  instead  of  assisting  her  when  grappled  and 
struggling  with  the  disease,  I  should  assist  her 
adversary,  and  give  her  more  work  to  do. 
Now,  I  say,  that  not  in  physic  only,  but  in 

several  other  more  certain  arts, 
Fortune,  or         fortune  has  a  great  share.    The 

2^^  P°etic    8allie9    tbat     ravi8n     Md 

much  to  do  in  transport  the  author  out  of  him- 
J2g£,*»1  self,  why  should  we  not  attribute 

poetry;  them  to  his  good  fortune,  since 

the  poet  himself  confesses  they 
exceed  his  capacity,  and  acknowledges  them  to 
proceed  from  something  else  than  himself,  and 
that  he  has  them  no  more  in  his  power  than  the 
orators  say  they  have  those  extraordinary 
motions  and  agitations  that  sometimes  push 
them  beyond  their  design.     It  is  the  same  in 

painting,  where  touches  shall 
and  of  paint-       sometimes  slip  from  the  hand  of 

the  painter,  so  surpassing  both 
his  fancy  and  his  art  as  to  beget  his  own  admi- 
ration and  astonishment.  Fortune  does  yet 
more  clearly  manifest  the  share  she  has  in  all 
things  of  this  kind,  in  the  graces  and  elegances 
which  are  found  in  them,  not  only  beyond  the 
intention,  but  even  without  the  Knowledge  of 
the  artist.  An  intelligent  reader  does  often  find 
out  in  other  men's  writings  other  perfections, 
and  invest  them  with  a  better  sense  and  higher 
construction,  and  more  quaint  expression,  tnan 
the  author  himself  either  intended  or  perceived. 
And,  as  to  military  enterprizes,  every  one  sees 
how  great  a  hand  fortune  has  in  them  all.  Even 
in  our  counsels  and  deliberations  there  must 
certainly  be  something  of  chance  and  good  luck 
mixed  with  human  prudence,  for  all  that  our 
wisdom  can  do  alone  is  no  great  matter;  the 
more  piercing,  quick,  and  apprehensive  it  is,  the 
weaker  it  finds  itself,  and  is  by  so  much  more 
apt  to  mistrust  its  own  virtue.     I  am  of  Sylla's 

1  Plutarch,  "  How  fmrm  Man  map  praise  himself." 


opinion,1  and  when  I  more  strictly  and  nearer 
hand  examine  the  most  glorious  exploits  of  war, 
I  perceive,  metliinks,  that  those  who  carry  them 
on  make  use  of  counsel  and  debate  only  for 
custom's  sake,  and  leave  the  best  part  of  the 
enterprize  to  fortune;  and,  relying  upon  her 
favour  and  assistance,  transgress  at  every  turn 
the  bounds  of  military  conduct,  and  the  rules  of 
war.  There  happen  sometimes  accidental  ala- 
crities and  strange  furies  in  their  deliberations, 
that  for  the  most  part  prompt  them  to  follow 
the  worst  and  worst  grounded  counsels,  and 
that  swell  their  courage  beyond  the  limits  of 
reason :  whence  it  has  fallen  out  that  many 
great  captains  of  antiquity,  to  justify  their 
rash  determinations,  have  Seen  forced  to  tell 
their  soldiers  that  they  were  by  some  inspi- 
ration and  good  omen  encouraged  and  invited 
to  such  attempts.3 

Wherefore,  in  this  doubt  and  uncertainty  that 
the  short-sightedness  of  human 
wisdom  to  see  and  chuse  the  best    ™J^HU*e  . 
(by  reason  of  the  difficulties  that    taken  focaie* 
the  various  accidents  and  circum-    the  event  of 
stances  of  things  bring  along  with    Jj£j£  un' 
them),  does  perplex  us  withal,  the 
surest  way,  in  my  opinion,  even  did  no  other 
consideration  invite  us  to  it,  were  to  pitch  upon 
that  course  wherein  is  the  greatest  appearance 
of  honesty  and  justice,  and,  not  being  certain 
which  is  the  shortest,  to  go  the  straightest  and 
most  direct  way ;  as  in  the  two  examples  I  have 
just  mentioned,  there  is  no  question  but  that  it 
was  more  noble  and  generous  in  him  who  had 
received  the  offence  to  pardon  it  than  to  do 
otherwise ;  and  if  the  former  miscarried  in  it.  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  his  good  intention :  neither 
does  any  one  know  if  he  had  proceeded  other- 
wise, whether  by  that  means  he  had  avoided 
the  end  his  destiny  had  appointed  for  him ;  and 
he  had  only  lost  the  glory  of  so  generous  an  act. 

You  will  find  in  history  many  who  have  been 
under  this  fear,  and  who  for  the 
most  part  have  taken  the  course    whether  it  u 
to  meet  and  prevent  conspiracies    jj  •Sk'to^e- 
by  punishment  and  vengeance:     rentconspt- 
but  I  find  very  few  who  have    T*ci5Ji^_ 
reaped  any  advantage    by  this    5ea2irei7 
proceeding ;  witness  so  many  Ro-  _ 
man  emperors.    Whoever  nnds  himself  in  this 
danger,  need  not  expect  much,  either  from  his 
vigilance  or  his  power ;  for  bow  hard  a  thing  is 
it  for  a  man  to  secure  himself  from  an  enemy 
who  lies  concealed  under  the  countenance  of 
the  most  officious  friend  we  have,  and  to  dis- 
cover the  secret  designs  and  inward  thoughts  of 
those  who  are  continually  doing  us  service? 
It  is  to  no  purpose  to  have  a  guard  of  foreigners 
about  a  man's  person,  or  to  be  always  fenced 
about  with  a  pale  of  armed  men ;  whosoever 
despises  his  own  life  is  always  master  of  that 
of  another  man."  And,  moreover,  this  continual 
suspicion,  that  makes  a  prince  jealous  of  every 


*  Monti**,  Commentaries. 


Senec.  Epist.  4. 
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body,  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  marvellous  tor- 
ment to  him.  And,  therefore,  it  was  that 
Dion,  being  advertised  that  Callippus  watched 
an  opportunity  to  take  away  his  life,  had  never 
the  heart  to  enquire  more  particularly  into  it, 
»*-*—*      a     stying  that  he  had  rather  die  than 

Mistrust  a  and       i  •        •        i  i 

condition.  "ve  ln  that  misery  that  he  must 

continually  stand  upon  his  guard, 
not  only  against  his  enemies  but  his  friends 
also;1  which  Alexander  much  more  spiritedly 
and  effectively  manifested  when,  having  notice 
by  a  letter  from  Parmenio,  that  Philip,  his 
most  beloved  physician,  was,  by  Darius's  money, 
corrupted  to  poison  him,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  gave  the  letter  to  Philip  to  read,  drank  off 
the  notion  he  had  brought  him.3  Was  not  this 
resolution  to  express  that  if  his  friends  had  a 
mind  to  dispatch  him  out  of  the  world  he  was 
willing  to  give  them  opportunity  to  do  it? 
This  prince  is  indeed  the  sovereign  precedent 
of  all  daring  actions:  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  another  passage  in  his  life 
wherein  there  is  so  much  firmness  as  in  this, 
nor  so  illustrious  an  image  of  greatness  of  mind. 

Those  who  preach  to  princes  so  circumspect 
and  vigilant  a  jealousy  and  distrust,  under 
colour  of  security,  preach  to  them  ruin  and  dis- 
honour. Nothing  noble  can  ever  be  effected 
without  danger.  I  know  a  person,  naturally  of 
great  daring  and  courage,  whose  good  fortune 
is  continually  marred  Dy  such  persuasions  as 
these,  "  that  he  must  keep  close  amongst  his  own 
people,  and  keep  those  he  knows  are  his  friends 
continually  about  him;  that  he  must  not 
hearken  to  any  reconciliation  with  his  old 
enemies,  that  he  must  stand  clear  off,  and  not 
trust  his  person  in  hands  stronger  than  his  own, 
what  promises  or  offers  soever  they  make  him, 
or  what  advantages  soever  he  may  see  before 
him."  And  I  know  another  who  has  unex- 
pectedly secured  his  fortune  by  following  quite 
the  contrary  advice. 

Courage,  the  reputation  and  glory  of  which 
men  seek  with  so  greedy  an  appetite,  represents 
and  sets  itself  out,  when  need  requires,  as  mag- 
nificently in  a  doublet  as  in  a  coat  of  mail ;  In 
a  closet  as  well  as  in  a  camp ;  with  the  arm 
pendent  as  with  the  arm  upraised  :  this  over- 
circumspect  and  wary  prudence  is  a  mortal 
enemy  to  all  high  and  generous  exploits.  Scipio, 

instances  of  to  ^J100-  ^e  mtentions  of  Sypbax, 
the  good  eflecta  jiving  his  army  and  abandon- 
2j£*«w»*«2»-    ing  Spain,   not  yet  secure    nor 

ti^Soop*.  weU  iett,ed  m  *"»  new  conquest, 
passed  over  into  Africa,  in  two 
small  vessels,  to  commit  himself,  in  an  enemy's 
country,  to  the  power  of  a  Barbarian  King,  to 
a  faith  untried  and  unknown,  without  obliga- 
tion, without  hostage,  under  the  sole  security 
of  the  greatness  of  his  courage,  his  good 
fortune,  and  the  promise  of  his  high  hopes.3 
Habita  fides  ipsam  plerumque  fidem  obligat.K 
"  Confidence   generally   inspires   confidence." 

*  Plutarch,  Apoth.  of  ike  Ancient  Kingt. 

*  Qirint.  Curt,  iii-  6. 

*  Livy,  xxriii.  17- 


In  a  life  of  ambition  and  eclat  'tis  necessary 
to  keep  suspicion  in  check.  Fear  and  diffi- 
dence invite  and  attract  injury  and  offence. 
The  most  mistrustful  of  all  our  kings*  established 
his  affairs  principally  by  voluntarily  trusting 
his  life  and  liberty  into  his  enemy's  hands, 
seeming  to  have  an  absolute  confidence  in  them, 
to  the  end  they  might  repose  as  great  an  assu- 
rance in  him.  Caesar  only  opposed  the  authority 
of  his  countenance  and  the  sharpness  of  his 
rebukes  to  bis  mutinous  legions,  armed  against 
him,  having  that  implicit  confidence  in  himself 
and  his  fortune,  that  he  feared  not  to  commit 
and  abandon  himself  to  a  seditious  and  rebellious 
army. 

Stetit  aggere  fultus 
Cespitis,  intrepidus  raktn ;  meruitque  timeri, 
Nil  metuens.6 

"  Upon  a  parapet  of  turf  he  stood, 

His  manly  face  with  resolution  shone : 
And  frose  the  mutineers'  rebellious  blood, 
Challenging  fear  from  all,  by  fearing  none." 

But  it  is  true,  withal,  that  this  undaunted 
assurance  is  not  to  be  represented  in  its  perfect 
and  genuine  form  but  by  those  whom  the  iraa- 

fination  of  death,  and  the  worst  that  can 
appen,  does  not  affright ;  for  to  present  it  a 
pretended  resolution,  with  a  pale  and  doubtful 
countenance,  doubting,  uncertain,  and  trem- 
bling, for  the  service  of  an  important  reconci- 
liation, will  effect  nothing  to  the  purpose.  "Tis 
an  excellent  way  to  gain  the  heart  and  good- 
will of  another  to  intrust  one's-self  frankly  to 
him,  provided  it  be  done  without  the  constraint 
of  necessity,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  one  manifestly  does  it  out  of  JJJt  £n" 
a  pure  and  entire  confidence  in  reality,  or 
the  party,  at  least,  with  a  counte-  SBfcTSw. 
nance  clear  from  any  cloud  of 
suspicion.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  saw  a  gentle- 
man, who  was  governor  of  a  great  town,  upon 
occasion  of  a  popular  commotion,  not  knowing 
what  other  course  to  take,  go  out  of  a  place  of 
very  great  strength  and  security,  and  commit 
himself  to  the  mercy  of  a  seditious  rabble,  in 
hopes,  by  that  means,  to  appease  the  tumult 
before  it  grew  to  a  head  :  but  it  was  ill  for  him 
that  he  did  so,  for  be  was  there  miserably  slain. 
But,  nevertheless,  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  he 
committed  so  great  an  error  in  going  out  as 
men  commonly  reproach  his  memory  with,  as 
he  did  in  choosing  a  gentle  and  submissive  way 
for  effecting  his  purpose,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  quiet  the  storm,  rather  by  obeying  than 
commanding,  and  by  entreaty  rather  than 
remonstrance.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe 
that  a  gracious  severity,  with  a  soldier-like  way 
of  commanding,  full  of  security,  and  confidence 
suitable  to  the  quality  of  his  person  and  the 
dignity  of  his  charge,  would  nave  succeeded 
better  with  him ;  at  least,  he  had  perished  with 
greater  decency  and  reputation.  There  is 
nothing  so  little  to  be   hoped   for  from  that 


*  Liry,  xxii.  12. 

5  J-oui»  XI.    See  Mem.  of  Cominet.  II. 

"  Lucan,  t.  316. 
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many-headed  monster,  the  mob,  when  stirred 
up,  as  humanity  and  good  nature ;  it  is  much 
more  capable  of  reverence  and  fear.  I  should 
also  reproach  him  that,  having  taken  a  resolu- 
tion which,  in  my  judgment,  was  rather  brave 
than  rash,  to  expose  himself,  weak  and  defence- 
less, in  this  tempestuous  sea  of  men ;  he  ought 
to  have  carried  out  bolder,  what  he  bad  begun, 
to  the  last;  whereas,  coming  to  discover  his 
danger  nearer  hand,  and  bis  nose  happening  to 
bleed,  the  submissive  and  fawning  countenance 
he  bad  at  first  put  on  changed  into  another  of 
fear  and  amazement,  and  shewing,  both  by 
his  voice  and  eyes,  his  alarm  and  agitation, 
and  endeavouring  to  withdraw  and  secure  his 
person,  this  deportment  more  enflamed  their  fury, 
and  soon  brought  the  effects  of  it  upon  him. 

Upon  a  certain  occasion,  I  remember,  it 
was  determined  there  should  be  a  general 
muster  of  several  bodies  of  troops  in  arms  (a 
very  proper  scene  of  secret  revenge,  for  there 
is  no  place  where  such  can  be  executed  with 
greater  safety),  and  there  were  public  and 
manifest  appearances  that  there  was  no  safe 
coming  for  some,  whose  principal  and  necessary 
office  it  was  to  review  the  troops.  Whereupon 
a  consultation  was  called,  and  several  counsels 
were  proposed,  as  in  a  case  that  was  not  very 
nice  and  of  important  consequence.  Mine  was 
that  they  should,  by  all  means,  avoid  giving 
any  sign  of  suspicion,  but  that  the  officers  who 
were  most  in  danger  should  boldly  go,  and,  with 
open  and  erect  countenances,  nde  boldly  and 
confidently  through  the  files  and  divisions,  and 
that  instead  of  sparing  fire  (which  the  advice 
of  the  major  part  tended  to),  they  should  desire 
the  captains  to  command  the  soldiers  to  give 
round  and  full  volleys  in  honour  of  the  spec- 
tators and  not  to  save  their  powder.  Which 
was  accordingly  done,  and  had  so  good  an 
effect  as  to  please  and  gratify  the  suspected 
troops,  and  thenceforth  to  beget  a  mutual  and 
salutary  confidence  and  intelligence  amongst 
them. 

I  look  upon  Julius  Caesar's  way  of  gaining 
men's  affections  to  him  as  the  best  that  can 
possibly  be  put  in  practice.  First,  he  tried  by 
clemency  to  make  nimself  beloved  even  by  his 
enemies,  contenting  himself,  in  detected  con- 
spiracies, only  publicly  to  declare  that  he  was 
acquainted  witn  them ;  which  being  done,  he 
took  a  noble  resolution  to  await,  without 
solicitude  or  fear,  whatever  might  be  the  event, 
wholly  resigning  himself  up  to  the  protection 
of  the  gods  and  fortune ;  and,  questionless, 
this  was  the  state  he  was  in  at  the  time  when 
he  was  killed. 
A  stranger  having  publicly  said    that  he 

could  teach  Dionysius,  the  tyrant 
Adriceto*  0f  Syracuse,  an  infallible  way 
P^d^t  to  find  out  and  discover  all  the 
piou.  conspiracies   his  subjects   should 

contrive  against  him,  if  he  would 

1  Plutarch,  Apothegm** 


five  him  a  good  sum  of  money  for  his  pains ; 
Konysius,  hearing  of  it,  caused  the  man  to 
be  brought  to  him  that  he  might  learn  an  art 
so  necessary  to  his  preservation:  and,  having 
asked  him  by  what  art  be  might  make  such 
discoveries,  the  fellow  made  answer  that  all 
the  art  he  knew  was  that  he  should  give  him  a 
talent,  and  afterwards  boast  that  be  had 
obtained  a  singular  secret  from  him.  Dionysius 
liked  the  idea,  and  accordingly  caused  six 
hundred  crowns  to  be  counted  out  to  him.1  It 
was  not  likely  he  should  give  so  great  a  sum  to 
a  person  unknown,  but  as  a  reward  for  some 
extraordinary  and  very  useful  discovery,  and 
the  belief  of  this  served  to  keep  his  enemies 
in  awe.  Princes,  however,  do  very  wisely  to 
publish  the  informations  they  receive  of  all  the 
practices  against  their  lives,  to  possess  men 
with  an  opinion  that  they  have  such  good  in- 
telligence, and  so  many  6pies  abroad,  that 
nothing  can  be  plotted  against  them  but  they 
have  immediate  notice  of  it.  The  Duke  of 
Athens  did  a  great  many  ridiculous  things  in 
establishing  bis  new  tyranny  over  Florence; 
but  this,  especially,  was  remarkable,  that, 
having  received  the  first  intimation  of  the  con- 
spiracies the  people  were  hatching  against  him, 
from  Matteo  di  Moroso,  one  of  the  conspi- 
rators, he  presently  put  him  to  death  to  stifle 
that  rumour,  that  it  might  not  be  thought  any 
of  the  city  disliked  bis  government. 

I  remember  to  have  read  a  story  of  some 
Roman,  of  great  quality,  who,  flying  the 
tyranny  of  the  triumvirate,  had  a  thousand 
times,  by  the  subtilty  of  as  many  inventions, 
escaped  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  those 
that  pursued  him.  It  happened  one  day  that  a 
troop  of  bone,  which  was  sent  out  to  take  him, 
passed  close  by  a  brake  where  he  lay  bid,  and 
missed  very  narrowly  of  spying  him ;  but  he 
considering,  upon  the  instant,  the  pains  and 
difficulties  wherein  he  had  so  long  continued,  to 
evade  the  strict  and  continual  searches  which 
were  every  day  made  for  him,  the  little  pleasure 
he  could  hope  for  in  such  a  kind  of  life,  and 
'  how  much  better  it  was  for  him  to  die  once  for 
all,  than  to  be  perpetually  at  this  pass,  he 
himself  called  them  back,  shewed  them  his 
hiding  place,  and  voluntarily  delivered  himself 
up  to  their  cruelty,  in  order  to  free  both  himself 
and  them  from  farther  trouble.2  To  invite  a 
man's  enemies  to  come  and  cut  his  throat  was  a 
resolution  that  appears  a  little  extravagant  and 
odd;  and  yet  I  think  he  did  better  to  take 
that  course  than  to  live  in  a  constant  fever  and 
apprehension  of  that  for  which  there  was  no 
cure.  But  seeing  all  the  precautions  a  man 
can  take  full  of  unquietness  and  uncertainty, 
'tis  better  with  a  manly  courage  to  prepare  oneV 
self  for  the  worst  that  can  happen,  and  to 
extract  some  consolation  from  this,  that  we  are 
not  certain  the  thing  we  fear  will  ever  come 
to  pass. 

*  AppUn,  H.  of  the  Civil  Wan,  if. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

OF    FEDiKTRY. 

often,   when  a  boy,  wonderfully  con- 
cerned to  see  in  the  Italian  nno, 
^         a  pedant  always  brought  in  for 
'"**     the   fool   of  the  play,  and    that 
the  title  of  Mayitter  was  in  no 
nongst   ua;  for,  being  do- 
il"-ir   tuition,  what  could  I  do 
be  j>al<>us  of  their  honour   and 
*      -night,    I   confess,   to   eicuse 
ipatibilitv    lietwixt 
thread,  both 


liveivd   up 

less   than 

reputation '. 

tbera   by  t)ie   natural 

the  vulgar  sort  and  mi 

jn  judgment  and  knowledge,  forasmuch  as  they 

go  quite  a  contrary  way  to  one  another  i  but 

in  this  the  thing  I  most  stumbled  at  was  that 

the  bravest  men  were  those  who  most  despised 

them  ;  witness  our  famoua  Du  Bellay, 

Mujt  lnj  par  tm  tout  on  ifMoir  pMUntnqm.1 

And  they  i;-.  ■!  to  do  so  in  former  times  ;  for 
Plutarch  says  that  Gneciiin  and  Scholar  ivere 
name*  of  reproach  end  contempt  among,  the 
Romans.3  And  since,  with  the  better  experience 
of  age,  I  find  they  were  much  in  the  right  on't, 
and  that  magis  magnus  clrricos  nmt  sunt  mat/is 
tnuipim  tamentn.*  "  The  greatest  clerks  are 
not  the  wisest  men."  But  whence  it  should 
come  to  pass  that  a  mind  enriched  with  the 
knowledge  of  hi  many  things  should  not 
become  more  quick  and  sprightly,  and  that  a 
gross  and  vulgar  understanding  should  yet  in- 
habit there  without  correcting  and  improving 
itself  where  all  the  reasoning  "and  judgments  of 
the  greatest  minds  the  world  ever  had  are  col- 
lected and  stored  up,  I  am  yet  to  seek.  To 
admit  into  one's  own  brain  such  large  portions 
of  the  brains  of  others,  such  great  and  high 
fancies  (a  young  lady,  one  of  our  greatest 
princesses,  said  once  to  me,  speaking  of  a  certain 
person),  one's  own  must  necessarily  be  crowded 
and  squeezed  t<>:;ellier  into  a  Ic-^onipasstoiiiiike 
room  for  the  others.  I  should  beaut  to  concludt 
that  as  plants  are  suffocated  and  drowned  will 
too  much  moisture,  and  lamps  with  too  much  oil 
bo  b  the  active  part  of  the  understanding  wit! 
too  much  study  and  matter,  which,  being  em< 
barrassed  and  conf'iuiided  with  the  diversity  of 
things,  is  deprived  of  the  force  and  power  to 
disengage  itself;  and  by  the  pressure  of  this 
weight  is  bowed,  subjected,  and  rendered  of  no 
use.  But  it  h  quite  'jtlierwise,  for  a  soul 
stretches  and  dilates  itself  the  more  it  fills. 
And  thus,  in  the  examples  of  elder  times,  we 
see  men  excellent  at    public   business,   great 


captains,  and  great  statesmen,  very  learned 
withal ;  whereas  the  mere  philosophers,  a  sort 
of  men  retired  from  all  public  affairs,  have  been 
often  laughed  at  by  die  coram  MB,^i,0& 
writers  of  their  own  times;  their  ,.i,«  ridirnl«t 
opinious  and  singularity  of  man-  hjtbiec™ 
tiere  making  them  appear,  to  men  *"""■ 
of  another  method  of  living,  ridiculous  and 
absurd . 

truth,  would  you  make  them  judges 
of  a  law-suit,  or  of  the  actions  of  a  man,  tbey 
ready  to  take  it  upon  them  ;  and  straight 
begin  to  examine  if  be  has  life,  if  he  has  mo- 
L — iv  other  than  an  ox  :  what  it 
iffer,  and  what  animals  law 
and  justice  are  ?  Do  they  speak  of  the  magis- 
trate or  to  him  7  'Tis  with  a  rud  ' 
and  indecent  liberty.  Do  they  b 
or  a  king  commended  for  bis  virtue?  They 
make  no  more  of  him  than  of  a  shepherd  or 
neatherd,  a  lazy  Cory  don,  that  busies  himself 
only  ubout  milking  and  shearing  Lis  herds  and 
flocks ;  and  this  after  a  ruder  manner  than 
the  shepherd  hir 


)o   you 


.    then 


il  blood,  being 
ive  ancestors? 
u  eye  of  eon- 
;bt  idea  of  the 
1  that  do  n 

leofus 


Do  you  boast  of  your  nobility  a 

descended  from  seven  rich  succci 

They  will  look  upon  you  with 

tempt,  us  men  who  hove  not  a  r 

universal   image   of  Nature,  ai 

consider  how  many  predecessors 

has  bad,  rich,  poor,  kings,  slaves,  Greeks,  and 

barbarians.     And  thouL'h  y<hi  were  the  fiftieth 

descent  from  Hercules,  they  look  upon  it  as  a 

great  vanity  so  bjgbly  to  value  this,  which  it 

only  a  gift  of  fortune.     And  therefore  did  the 

vnlgar  sort  nauseate  them,  as  men  ignorant  of 

first  principle*,  a.-  presumptuous  anil  insolent* 

But   this    Platonic   picture   is   far    different 
from  that  these  pedant*  are  pre-    ^^^^^   I 
sen  ted  by  :  for  those  were  envied     mmhUiH   \ 
for  raising  themselves  above  the     |hiW',htr> 
common  „rt  of  ,„.„,  ford,,pi,i»B     "J"-"1 
the   ordinary  actions  and  offices 
of  life,   for  "having  assumed   a   particular  a 
inimitable  way  of  living,  and  for  using  a  certs 
bombast  and  obsolete.  Iuu'.'ijul'c  quite  different 
from  the  ordinary  way  of  speaking.     But  these 
are  contemned  for  being  us  much  below  the 
usual  form,  as  incapable  of  public  employment; 
for  leading  the  life,  and  conforming  themselves 
to  the  mean  and  vile  manners,  of  the  vulgar. 
Odi  homines   igniirii  »/■■  ra,   i>liihwphica  sen- 
tentia}     "  I  hate  men  who  talk  like  philoso- 
phers, but  do  nothing." 

The  true  philosophers,  if  they  were  great  in 
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science,  were  yet  much  greater  in  action.  And, 
as  it  is  said  of  the  geometrician  of  Syracuse,1 
who  having  been  disturbed  from  his  contem- 
plation, to  put  some  of  his  skill  in  practice  for 
the  defence  of  his  country,  that  he  suddenly  set 
on  foot  dreadful  and  prodigious  engines,  that 
wrought  effects  beyond  all  human  expectation ; 
himself  notwithstanding  disdained  all  this  me- 
chanical work,  thinking  in  this  he  had  violated 
the  dignity  of  his  art,  of  which  these  perform- 
ances of  his  he  accounted  but  trivial  experi- 
ments ; — so  they,  whenever  they  have  been  put 
upon  the  proof  of  action,  have  been  seen  to  fly 
to  so  high  a  pitch  as  made  it  very  well  appear 
their  souls  were  strangely  elevated  and  enriched 
with  the  knowledge  or  things.  But  some  of 
them,  seeing  the  reins  of  government  in  the 
hands  of  ignorant  and  unskilful  men,  have 
avoided  all  places  and  interest  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs ;  and  he  who  demanded  of 
Crates,  how  long  it  was  necessary  to  philoso- 
phise, received  mis  answer :  "  Till  our  armies 
are  no  more  commanded  by  fools."2  Heraclitus 
resigned  the  royalty9  to  his  brother ;  and  to  the 
Epbesians,  who  reproached  him  that  he  spent 
his  time  in  playing  with  children  before  the 
temple :  "  Is  it  not  better/'  said  he,  "  to  do 
so  than  to  sit  at  the  helm  of  affairs  in  your 
company  ?"  Others,  having  their  imagination 
advanced  above  the  thoughts  of  the  world  and 
fortune,  have  looked  upon  the  tribunals  of  jus- 
tice, and  even  the  thrones  of  kings,  with  an 
eye  of  contempt  and  scorn ;  insomuch  that 
Empedocles  refused  the  royalty  that  the  Agri- 
dentines  offered  him.4  Tnales,  once  inveigh- 
ing against  the  pains  men  put  themselves  to  to 
become  rich,  was  answered  by  one  in  the  com- 
pany that  he  did  like  the  fox,  who  found  fault 
with  what  he  could  not  obtain.  Whereupon 
he  had  a  mind,  for  the  jest's  sake,  to  shew  them 
the  contrary ;  and  having,  upon  this  occasion, 
for  once  made  a  muster  of  all  his  learning  and 
capacity,  wholly  to  employ  them  in  the  service 
•f  pront,  he  set  a  traffic  on  foot  which  in  one 
year  brought  him  as  great  riches  as  the  most 
experienced  in  that  trade  could,  with  all  their 
industry,  have  raked  together  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives.5  That  which  Aristotle 
reports  of  some  who  said  of  him,  of  Anaxagoras, 
and  others  of  their  profession,  that  they  were 
wise,  but  not  prudent,  in  not  applying  their 
study  to  more  profitable  things,  besides  that  I 
do  not  well  digest  this  nice  distinction,  will  not 
serve  to  excuse  my  pedants ;  for  to  see  the  low 
and  necessitous  fortune  wherewith  they  are 
content,  we  have  rather  reason  to  pronounce 
that  they  are  neither  wise  nor  prudent. 

1  Archimedes.    Plutarch,  Life  of MarceUus,  c.  6. 
*  Diog.  Laert.  in  vitd. 

»  Mogenea  Laertiua,  in  the  Life  of  Heraciitut,  lib.  ix. 
•eet.  6.  By  HaatXeu  ia  to  be  understood,  according  to  Me- 
nage, not  royalty  in  the  proper  aenae  of  the  word,  but  a  par- 
ticular  office  which  waa  ao  ttyled  at  Epheaus,  aa  well  aa  at 


But,  letting  this  first  reason  alone,  I  think  it 
better  to  say  that  this  inconve- 
nience proceeds  from  their  apply-  A^d*5t{c 
ing  themselves  the  wrong  way  to  Sgobjectedto! 
the  study  of  sciences ;  and  that, 
after  the  manner  we  are  instructed,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  neither  the  scholars  nor  the  masters 
become,  though  more  learned,  ever  the  wiser  or 
more  fit  for  business.  In  plain  truth,  the  cares 
and  expense  our  parents  are  at  in  our  education 
point  at  nothing  but  to  furnish  our  heads  with 
Knowledge ;  but  not  a  word  of  judgment  and 
virtue.  Cry  out  to  the  people  of  one  that  passes 
by,  "O!  what  a  learned!"  and  of  another, 
"  O !  what  a  good  man  goes  there,"  they 
will  not  fail  to  turn  their  eyes,  and  address 
their  respect  to  the  former.6  There  should  then 
be  a  third  crier,  "  O  the  blockheads !"  Men 
are  apt  to  enquire,  "  Does  such  a  one  under- 
stand Greek  and  Latin?  Is  he  a  poet?  or 
does  he  write  prose?"  But  whether  he  be 
better  or  more  discreet,  which  ought  to  be  the 
main  point,  is  enquired  into  last ;  we  should 
rather  examine  who  is  better  learned,  than  who 
is  more  learned. 

We  only  toil  and  labour  to  stuff  the  memory, 
and  in  the  mean  time  leave  the  conscience  and 
the  understanding  unfurnished  and  void.  And, 
like  birds  who  fly  abroad  to  forage  for  grain, 
and  bring  it  home  in  their  beak,  without  tasting 
it  themselves,  to  feed  their  young ;  so  our  pe- 
dants go  picking  knowledge  nere  and  there  out 
of  several  authors,  and  bold  it  at  the  tongue's 
end,  only  to  distribute  it  amongst  their  pupils. 
And  here  I  cannot  but  smile  to  think  now  I 
have  paid  off  myself  in  showing  the  foppery  of 
this  kind  of  learning,  who  myself  am  so  mani- 
fest an  example ;  for  do  I  not  the  same  thing 
throughout  almost  this  whole  book  ?  I  go  here 
and  there,  culling  out  of  several  books  the  sen- 
tences that  best  please  me,  not  to  keep  them  (for 
I  have  no  memory  to  retain  them  in),  but  to 
transplant  them  into  this;  where,  to  say  the 
truth,  they  are  no  more  mine  than  in  their  first 
places.  We  are,  I  conceive,  knowing  only  in 
present  knowledge,  and  not  at  all 
in  what  is  past,  no  more  than  in  ^ed^u^Jj^ 
that  which  is  to  come.  But  the  ^vaindiapiayof 
worst  of  it  is,  their  scholars  and  their  learning, 
pupils  are  no  better  nourished  by 
it  than  themselves :  it  makes  no  deeper  impres- 
sion upon  them  than  on  the  other,  but  passes 
from  hand  to  hand,  only  to  make  a  show,  to  be 
tolerable  company,  and  to  tell  pretty  stories ; 
like  a  counterfeit  coin,  of  no  other  use  or 
value  but  as  counters  to  reckon  with,  or  set  up 
at  cards.     Apud  alios  loqui  didicerunt,  non  ipk 


Athena  and  Rome,  after  their  renunciation  of  a  monarchical 
government. 
4  Diogenea  Laertiua,  foetid. 

*  Id.  in  vitd,  Cicero,  de  DMnatione,  i.  40 ;  who  mentiona 
that  the  speculation  by  which  our  philoaopher  got  ao  much 
money  waa  buying  up  all  the  olive  treea  in  the  Milaaian  field 
before  they  were  in  bloom. 

•  Seneca,  Kpiet.  88. 
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The  atupldity 


»(  learning, 


"  They  have  learned  to  speak  from 
where,  not  with  themselves."  iVon  tit  hqurn- 
tum,  ltd  gubernandum?  "  The  thing1  is  not 
o  talk,  bat  to  govern."  Nature,  to  shew  that 
there  is  nothing  barbarous  where  she  has  the 
sole  command,  does  oftentimes,  in  nations  where 
■t  has  the  least  to  do,  cause  productions  of  wit, 
such  as  mar  rival  die  greatest  effects  of  art 
whatever.  In  relation  to  what  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of,  the  Gascon  proverb,  derived  from  a 
reed-pipe,  is  very  quaint  and  subtle  :  Bouha 
prau  bouha,  mas  a  rtmuda  hna  diti  qu'em. 
"  "on.  may  blow  till  your  eyes  start  oat;  but 
ce  you  offer  to  stir  yonr  fingers,  you  will 
t  the  end  of  your  lesson."  We  can  ley, 
ro  says  thus;  These  were  the  manners 
of  Plato ;  These  are  the  very  words  of  Aris- 
totle. But  what  do  we  say  ourselves  that 
What  do  we  do  ?— what  do  we 
judge  t  A  parrot  could  say  as  much  as  that. 
This  kind  of  talking  puts  me  in  mind  of  that 
rich  gentleman  of  Rome,  who  had 
been  solicitous,  with  very  great 
expense,  to  procure  men  that 
were  excellent  in  all  sorts  of 
science,  whom  he  bad  always 
attending  his  person,  to  the  end 
that  when,  amongst  his  friends, 
any  occasion  fell  ont  of  speaking  on  any  subject 
whatsoever,  they  might  supply  his  place,  and 
be  ready  to  prompt   liiui,  oik;  with  a  sentence  of 

Seneca,  another  with  a  verse  of  Homer,  and  so 
forth,  every  one  according  to  his  talent ;  ami 
he  fancied  this  knowledge  to  be  his  own,  be- 
cause 'twas  in  the  heads  of  those  who  lived  upon 
bis  bounty.*  As  they  also  do  whose  learning 
Consists  in  having  noble  libraries.  I  know  one 
who,  when  I  question  him  about  his  learning, 
he  presently  calls  for  a  book  to  shew  me,  and 
|  would  not  venture  to  tell  me  so  much  as  that 
he  had  the  piles  in  his  posteriors,  till  first  he 
liad  consulted  his  dictionary  what  piles  and 
posteriors  are. 

We  take  other  men's  knowledge  and  opinion! 
u    i_    ■     j     QP°n  truth,  and  that's  all,  wherein 

IVo  learnme  of         r      .        ,  ,  ,  i  * 

■h  bnitku  we  should  make  them  our  own. 
which  « into  We  ore  in  this  very  like  him  who, 
""'  °"°'  having  need  of  fire,  went  to  a 

neighbour's  house  to  fetch  it ;  and,  finding  a 
very  good  one  there,  sat  down  to  worm  himself, 
without  remembering  to  carry  any  with  him 
tome.*  What  good  does  it  do  us  to  have  the 
atomach  lull  of  meat,  if  it  does  not  digest  and 
be  incorporated  with  us ;  if  it  does  not  nourish 


»»„ 


I 


1  Cicero,  TxrruL  Qtuti-  V.  36". 
<  Seneca.  Kpiit.  106. 

>  fHWu  Sgh'm,     He  livid  In  the  time  of  Seneca,  who. 

nidci   what   Moctaicne  here   uti   of  him,  reports  ■  tune* 

iBUttrtnLwi  ridindoui  of  tt.ii  rich  UufMUUMl      Hi« 

I     Hrroorj  >u«  bid  that  he  ererr  Bow  mil  then  foruol  the 

— n«  of  UIthh.  AebiUee.  end  Priam,  though  he  had  known 

. — m  H  well  u  we  knew  onr  peduofruel  ;  jet  he  h"-l  ■  raiaA 

«o  be  thoojihl  Learned,  anil  in-i-nn;J  ihucciiii       ' 

|     via  he  bwiejbt  •l.-r.  11  ■  great  priri 

he  tre'rj  now  end  then  hid  recou: 
■e-htaSHDe:  he  often  eUrpjied  in  the 


and  support  us?    Can  we  imagine  that  I.ucullus, 
whom  letters,  without  any  experience,5  made  so 


i  leader,  learned  to  be  so  after  this  pel 
orv  manner?  We  suffer  ourselves  to  lea 
rely  so   very   strongly  upon   the 


another,  that  we  prejudice  our  own  strength 
and  vigour.  Would  I  fortify  myself  against 
the  fear  of  death?  It  must  be  at  the  expense 
of  Seneca.  Would  I  extract  consolation  for 
myself  or  my  friend  ?  I  borrow  it  from  Cicero  i 
whereas  I  might  have  found  it  in  myself,  had  I 
been  trained  up  to  make  use  of  my  own  reason. 
I  have  no  taste  tor  this  relative  and  mendicant 
understanding  ;  for  though  we  could  become 
learned  by  other  men's  reading,  a  man  can 
never  be  wise  hut  by  bis  own  wisdom. 


From  whence  Ennius,  Nemtidqiiam  laptre 
tapientcm,  qui  ip*t  titn  prodeue  non  quiretJ 
"That  wise  man  knows  nothing  who  cannot 
profit  himself  by  his  wisdom.  2Von  ewi'm 
paranda  nobis  solum,  sed  Jruenda  stipirtitia 
est.'  "  For  wisdom  is  not  only  to  be  acquired, 
but  to  be  mode  use  of." 


Dionysius  laughed  at  the  grammarians,  who 
cudgelled  their  brains  to  enquire  into  the  miseries 
of  Ulysses,  anil  were  ignorant  of  their  own :  at 
musicians,  who  were  so  exact  in  tuning  their 
instruments,  and  never  tuned  their  manners ; 
and  at  orators,  who  studied  to  declare  what  was 
justice,  but  never  took  care  to  do  it.10  If  the 
mind  be  not  better  disposed,  if  the  judgment  be 
no  better  settled,  I  bad  much  rather  my  scholar 
had  spent  his  time  at  tennis,  for  at  least  his 
body  would  by  that  means  be  in  better  exercise 
end  breath.  Do  but  observe  him  when  he 
comes  back  from  school,  after  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  that  he  has  b>'eu  there:  there  is  nothing 
so  nwkwerd  and  maladroit,  so  unfit  for  com- 
pany or  employment;  and  all  that  you  shall 
rind  he  has  got  is  that  his  Latin  and  Greek 
have  only  made  him  a  greater  and  more  con- 
ceited blockhead  than  when  be  went  from 
home.  He  should  bring  back  his  mind  replete 
with  sound  literature,  and  he  brings  it  only 
swelled  end  puffed  up  with  vain  and  empty 
shreds  and  snatches  of  learning,  and  really 
nothing  more  in  hint  than  he  had  before. 
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These  pedants  of  ours,  as  Plato  says  of  the 

Sophists,  their  cousin  -  germans, 

The  character      ^Lre,  of  all  men  living  tney  who 

to  Feeing.™  m09t  pretend  to  be  useful  to  man- 
kind,  and  who  alone  of  all  men 
not  only  do  not  better  and  improve  what  is 
committed  to  them,  as  a  carpenter  or  a  mason 
would  do,  but  make  them  much  worse,  and 
make  them  pay  for  being  made  so,  to  boot.  If 
the  rule  which  Protagoras  proposed  to  his 
pupils  were  followed,  either  that  they  should 
give  him  his  own  demand,  or  declare  upon 
oath  in  the  temple  how  much  they  valued  the 
profit  they  had  received  under  his  tuition,  and 
satisfy  him  accordingly  j1  our  pedagogues  would 
find  themselves  sadly  gravelled,  especially  if 
they  were  to  be  judged  by  the  testimony  of  my 
experience.  Our  vulgar  Pcrigordian  patois  does 
pleasantly  call  these  pretenders  to  learning 
'*  lettre-ferits,"  letter-marked,  men  on  whom 
letters  have  stamped  and  stunned  by  the  blow 
of  a  mallet,  as  'twere ;  and,  in  truth,  for  the 
most  part  they  appear  to  have  a  soft  place  in 
their  sculls,  and  to  be  deprived  even  of  common 
sense.  For  you  see  the  husbandman  and  the 
cobler  go  simply  and  plainly  about  their  busi- 
ness, speaking  only  of  what  they  know  and 
understand ;  whereas  these  fellows,  in  seeking 
to  make  a  parade  and  a  flourish  with  this  ridicu- 
lous knowledge  of  theirs,  that  swims  and  floats 
in  the  superficies  of  the  brain,  are  perpetually 
perplexing  and  entangling  themselves  in  their 
own  nonsense.  They  speak  fine  words  some- 
times, 'tis  true,  but  leave  somebody  that  is  wiser 
to  apply  them.  They  are  wonderfully  well 
acquainted  with  Galen,  but  not  at  all  with  the 
disease  of  the  patient :  they  stun  you  with  a 
long  ribble-row  of  laws,  but  understand  nothing 
of  the  case  in  hand ;  they  have  the  theories  of 
all  things,  but  'tis  some  one  else  most  pat  them 
in  practice. 

I  have  sat  by  when  a  friend  of  mine,  in  my 
own  house,  for  sport's  sake,  has  with  one  of 
these  fellows  run  on  a  heap  of  nonsensical  gali- 
matias, patched  up  of  all  sorts  of  disjointed 
pieces,  without  head  or  tail,  saving  that  he  now 
and  then  interlarded  here  and  there  some  terms 
that  had  relation  to  their  dispute,  and  held  the 
blockhead  in  play  a  whole  afternoon  together, 
who  all  the  while  thought  he  had  answered 
pertinently  and  learnedly  to  all  his  objections. 
And  yet  this  was  a  man  of  letters  and  reputation, 
and  nothing  less  than  one  of  the  long  robe. 

Vo»,  O  patriciua  sanguis,  quo*  vivere  fa*  eat 
Occipiti  caeco.  poaticae  occurrite  sannse.* 

"  Rut  you,  patrician  youtha !  whoae  aeulla  are  blind, 
Watch  well  your  jeering  friends,  and  look  behind." 

Whosoever  shall  narrowly  pry  into  and  tho- 
roughly sift  this  sort  of  people  wherewith  the 
world  is  so  pestered,  will,  as  I  have  done,  find 
that,  for  the  most  part,  they  neither  understand 
others  nor  themselves ;  and:  that  their  memories 


1  Plato,  Pntia/fmroM. 
*  Juvenal,  xiv.  34. 


*  Peraiua,  i.  6a. 


are  full  enough  'tis  true,  but  the  judgment 
totally  void  and  empty ;  some  excepted,  whose 
own  nature  has  of  itself  formed  them  into  better 
fashion.  As  I  have  observed,  for  example,  in 
Adrian  Tumebus,  who  having 
never  made  other  profession  than  Testimony  of 
that  of  mere  learning  only,  in  $*££"* Tu" 
which  he  was,  in  my  opinion, 
the  greatest  man  that  has  been  these  thousand 
years,  had  nothing  at  all  in  him  of  the  pedant, 
but  the  wearing  of  his  gown,  and  a  little  ex- 
terior behaviour,  that  could  not  be  civilised  to 
the  garb,  which  are  nothing ;  and  I  hate  our 
people,  who  can  worse  endure  an  ill-cut  robe 
than  an  ill-fashioned  mind,  and  by  the  bow  a 
man  makes,  by  his  behaviour,  and  even  by  the 
shape  of  his  boots,  will  pretend  to  tell  what  sort 
of  man  he  is.  For  within  all  this  there  was  not 
a  more  refined  and  polished  soul  living  upon 
earth.  I  have  often  purposely  put  him  upon 
arguments  quite  wide  of  his  profession,  wherein 
I  found  he  had  so  clear  an  insight,  so  quick  an 
apprehension,  and  so  solid  a  judgment,  that  a 
man  would  have  thought  be  had  never  prac- 
tised any  other  thing  but  arms,  or  been  all  his 
life  employed  in  affairs  of  state.  'Tis  these  are 
great  and  vigorous  natures ; 

Queis  arte  benigna, 
Et  melior  luto  finxit  prsecordia  Titan  ;' 

"  Formed  of  superior  clay, 
And  animated  by  a  purer  ray ;" 

that  can  keep  themselves  upright  in  spite  of  a 
pedantic  education.  But  it  is  not  enough  that 
our  education  does  not  spoil  us ;  it  should  alter 
us  for  the  better. 

Some  of  our  parliaments  when  they  are  to 
admit  officers,  examine  them  only 
as  to  their  learning,   to  which    J^fe! 
some  others  also  add  a  trial  of    out  judgment, 
their   understanding,  by  asking 
their  judgment  of  some  case  in  law,  of  which 
the  latter,  methinks,  proceeds  with  the  better 
method :  for  although  both  are  necessary,  and 
that  it  is  very  requisite  the  men  should  be 
defective  in  neither ;  yet,  in  truth,  knowledge 
is  not  so  absolutely  necessary  as  judgment,  and 
the  last  may  make  shift  without  the  other,  but 
the  other  never  without  this.    For  as  the  Greek 
verse  says, 


ZA 


"  To  what  use  serves  learning,  if  the  under- 
standing be  away?1'  Would  to  God  that,  for 
the  sake  of  justice,  our  courts  of  judicature 
were  as  well  furnished  with  understanding  and 
conscience  as  they  are  with  knowledge.  Non 
vita,  sed  schola  aicimus.*  "  We  do  not  study 
how  to  live,  but  how  to  dispute."  Whereas 
we  are  not  to  tie  learning  to  the  soul,  but  to 
work  and  incorporate  them  together;  not  to 
tincture  it  therewith  only,  but  to  give  it  a 
thorough  and  perfect  dye ;  and  if  it  will  not 
take  colour,  and  meliorate  its  imperfect  state,  it 


«  Apud  Stobsfius,  litt.  in.  VJ> 
»  Seuec.  Epitt.  106\ 
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absolutely 


were,  without  doubt,  much  better  to  let  it 
alooe.  It  is  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  very 
likely  to  wound  its  master,  if  put  into  an 
awkward  and  unskilful  hand.  Utfuerit  melius 
rum  didicisse.1  "  So  that  it  were  better  never 
to  have  learned  at  all." 

And  this,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why  neither 
we,  nor  indeed  the  christian  religion,  require 
much  learning  in  women ;  and  that  Francis, 
Duke  of  Brittany,  son  of  John  the  Fifth,  to 
one  that  was  talking  with  him  about  his  mar- 
riage with  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Scotland, 
and  added  that  she  was  homely  bred,  and 
without  any  manner  of  learning,  made  answer, 
'*  That  he  liked  her  the  better,  and  that  a  woman 
was  wise  enough  if  she  could  distinguish  be- 
tween her  husband's  shirt  and  his  doublet" 

So  that  it  is  no  so  great  a  wonder,  as  they 
make  of  it,  that  our  ancestors 
Whether  had  letters  in  no  greater  esteem, 

leerain*  t*  and  that  even  to  this  day  they 
are  but  rarely  met  with  in  the 
privy-councils  of  our  princes: 
and  if  this  end  and  design  of  acquiring  riches, 
which  is  the  only  thing  we  propose  to  ourselves, 
by  the  means  of  law,  physic,  pedantry,  and 
even  divinity  itself,  did  not  uphold  and  keep 
them  in  credit,  you  would,  without  doubt,  see 
them  as  poor  and  unregarded  as  ever.  And 
what  loss  either,  if  they  neither  instruct  us  to 
think  well,  nor  to  do  well !  Postquam  docti 
prodierunt,  bom  desunt}  "  After  once  they 
become  learned,  they  cease  to  be  good."  All 
other  knowledge  is  hurtful  to  him  who  has  not 
the  science  of  honesty  and  goodness. 

But  the  reason  I  glanced  upon  but  now,  may 

it  not  also  proceed  hence,   that 

France  hut         our    8tudies  *n    France    having 

little  studied,       almost  no  other  aim  but  profit, 

except  by  those    few  of  those  who  by  nature  would 

Uto  bTt£em!°     6eem  ^orn  to  °^ces  anc^  employ- 
ments, rather  of  glory  than  gain, 

addicting  themselves  to  letters ;  or  for  so  little 

a  while,  being  taken  from  their  studies  before 

they  can  come  to  have  any  taste  of  them,  to  a 

profession  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  books, 

that  there  commonly  remain  no  other  to  apply 

themselves  wholly  to  learning  but  people  of 

mean  condition,  who  seek  a  livelihood  thereby ; 

and  by  such  people  whose  souls  are,  both  by 

nature  and  education,  and  domestic  example,  of 

the  basest  metal,  the  fruits  of  knowledge  are 

immaturely  gathered,  and  ill  digested.     For  it 

is  not  the  proper  business  of  knowledge  to 

enlighten  a  soul  that  is  dark  of  itself ;  nor  to 

make  a  blind  man  to  see.     Her  business  is  not 

to  find  a  man  eyes,  but  to  guide,  govern,  and 

direct  bis  steps,  provided  he  has  sound  feet  and 

straight  legs  to  go  upon.     Knowledge  is  an 

excellent  drug,  but  no  drug  has  virtue  enough 

to  preserve  itself  from  corruption  and  decay,  if 

the  vessel  be  tainted  and  impure  wherein  it  is 

pot  to  keep.     Such  a  one  may  have  a  sight 


1  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qtutg.  ii.  4. 
*  Scnee.  Bpist.  95. 


clear  and  good  enough,  who  yet  looks  asquint, 
and  consequently  sees  what  is  good,  but  does 
not  follow  it,  and  sees  knowledge,  but  makes  no 
use  of  it.  Plato's  principal  institution,  in  his 
Republic,  is  to  fit  his  citizens  with  employments 
suitable  to  their  nature.  Nature  can  do  all, 
and  does  all.  Cripples  are  very  unfit  for  exer- 
cises of  the  body,  and  lame  souls  for  exercises 
of  the  mind.  Degenerate  and  vulgar  souls  are 
unworthy  of  philosophy.  If  we  see  a  shoe- 
maker with  his  shoes  out  at  the  toes,  we  say,  "It 
is  no  wonder ;  for,  commonly,  none  go  worse  shod 
than  they."  In  like  manner,  experience  doth 
often  present  us  a  physician  worse  physicked,  a 
divine  worse  reformed,  and  most  Frequently  a 
scholar  of  less  sufficiency,  than  another. 

Aristo  of  Chios  had  reason  to  say  that  phi- 
losophers did  their  auditors  harm,  forasmuch  as 
most  of  those  that  heard  them  were  not  capable 
of  making  any  benefit  of  their  instructions,  and 
if  they  did  not  apply  them  to  good,  would 
certainly  apply  them  to  ill :  aawrovQ  ex  Aristippi, 
acerbos  ex  Zenonis  sehola  exire.3  "  Tney 
proceeded  debauchees  from  the  school  of  Aris- 
tippus,  and  sour  churls  from  that  of  Zeno." 

In  that  excellent  institution  that  Xenophon 
attributes  to  the  Persians,  we  find 
that  they  taught  their  children    ^"KrriLSf. 
virtue,  as  other  nations  do  letters.  «"■»»■  ; 

Plato  tells  us4  that  the  eldest  son  in  their  royal 
succession  was  thus  brought  up ;  as  soon  as  he 
was  born  he  was  delivered,  not  to  women,  but 
to  eunuchs  of  the  greatest  authority  about  their 
kings  for  their  virtue,  whose  charge  it  was  to 
keep  his  body  healthful  and  in  good  plight ;  and 
after  he  came  to  seven  years  of  age,  to  teach 
him  to  ride,  and  to  go  a  hunting ;  when  he 
arrived  at  fourteen,  he  was  transferred  into  the 
hands  of  four  men,  the  most  noted  in  the  king- 
dom for  wisdom,  justice,  temperance,  and  valour; 
of  whom  the  first  was  to  instruct  him  in  religion, 
the  second  to  be  always  upright  and  sincere, 
the  third  to  subdue  his  appetites  and  desires, 
and  the  fourth  to  despise  all  danger.  It  is  a 
thing  worthy  of  very  great  consideration  that, 
in  that  excellent,  and,  in  truth,  for  its  perfection, 
prodigious  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment set  down  by  Lycurgus,  ££*££- 
though  solicitous  of  the  education 
of  children,  as  a  thing  of  the  greatest  concern, 
and  even  in  the  very  seat  of  the  Muses,  he 
should  make  so  little  mention  of  learning ;  as  if 
their  generous  youths  disdaining  all  other  sub- 
jection, but  that  of  virtue  only,  ought  to  be 
supplied,  instead  of  tutors  to  read  to  them  arts 
and  sciences,  with  such  masters  only  as  should 
instruct  them  in  valour,  prudence,  and  justice ; 
an  example  that  Plato  has  followed  in  bis  laws. 
The  manner  of  their  discipline  was  to  propound 
to  them  questions  upon  their  judgment  of  men, 
and  of  their  actions ;  and  if  they  commended 
or  condemned  this  or  that  person,  or  fact,  they 
were  to  give  a  reason  for  so  doing.     By  which 
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means  they  at  once  sharpened  their  understand- 
ing, and  learned  what  was  right  and  lawful. 
Astyages,  in  Xenophon,  asking  her  son  Cyras 
to  give  her  an  account  of  his  last  lesson,  he 
made  answer  thus :  "  A  great  boy  in  the  school, 
having  a  short  cassock,  by  force  took  a  longer 
from  another  that  was  not  so  tall  as  he,  and 
gave  him  his  own  in  exchange ;  whereupon  I 
being  appointed  judge  of  the  controversy,  gave 
judgment  that  I  thought  it  best  each  should 
keep  the  coat  he  had,  for  that  they  were  both 
better  fitted  now  than  they  were  before.  Upon 
which  my  master  told  me  I  had  done  ill,  in  that 
I  had  only  considered  the  fitness  of  the  gar- 
ments, whereas  I  ought  to  have  considered  the 
justice  of  the  thine,  which  required  that  no  one 
should  have  any  thing  forcibly  taken  from  him 
that  is  his  own."1  And  Cyrus  added  that  he 
was  whipped  for  his  pains,  as  we  are  in  our 
Tillages  for  forgetting  the  first  Aorist  of  tvwtA. 
My  pedant  must  make  me  a  very  learned 
oration,  indeed,  in  genere  demonstrative,  before 
he  can  persuade  me  that  his  school  is  as  good 
as  that  They  knew  how  to  go  the  readiest 
way  to  work :  and  seeing  that  the  sciences,  when 
most  rightly  applied  and  best  understood,  can 
but  teach  us  prudence,  moral  honesty,  and 
resolution,  they  thought  fit  to  initiate  their 
children  at  once  with  the  knowledge  of  effects, 
and  to  instruct  them,  not  by  hear-say  and  by 
rote,  but  by  the  experiment  of  action,  in 
forming  and  moulding  them ;  not  only  by  words 
and  precepts,  but  chiefly  by  works  and  ex- 
amples ;  to  the  end  it  might  not  be  a  knowledge 
of  the  mind  only,  but  a  complexion  and  a  habit; 
not  an  acquisition,  but  a  natural  possession. 
One  asking,  to  this  purpose,  Agesilaus,  what  he 
thought  most  proper  for  boys  to  learn  ?  "  What 
they  ought  to  do  when  they  come  to  be  men," 
said  he  J  It  is  no  wonder  if  such  an  institution 
produced  such  admirable  effects. 
They  used  to  go,  it  is  said,  to  the  other  cities 
of  Greece  for  rhetoricians,  pain- 
The  difference  ters,  and  music-masters ;  but  to 
riven  Lacedaemon  for  legislators,  ma- 
dren    gistrates,  and  generals  of  armies. 

to  SEmV"*     *l  AtheM  they  learned  to  speak 
Athene.  well,  and  here  to  do  well ;  there 

x  to  disengage  themselves  from  a 
sophistical  argument,  and  to  unravel  ensnaring 
syllogisms ;  here  to  evade  the  baits  and  allure- 
ments of  pleasure,  and  with  a  noble  courage 
and  resolution  to  confute  and  conquer  the 
menaces  of  fortune  and  death ;  those  cudgelled 
their  brains  about  words,  these  made  it  their 
business  to  enquire  into  things ;  there  was  an 
eternal  babble  of  the  tongue,  here  a  continual 
exercise  of  the  soul.  And  therefore  it  is  nothing 
strange  if,  when  Antipater  demanded  of  them 


•traction  gi 
to  the  child 


1  Cyrop.  i.  3. 

9  Plutarch,  Apoth.  of  the  Lacedemonian*. 

*  Id.  ib. 


fifty  children  for  hostages,  they  made  answer, 
quite  contrary  to  what  we  should  do,  that  they 
would  rather  give  him  twice  as  many  full  grown 
men,  so  much  did  they  value  the  loss  of  their 
country's  education.8  When  Agesilaus  invited 
Xenophon  to  send  his  children  to  Sparta  to  be 
bred,  "  It  is  not,"  said  he,  "  there  to  learn 
logic  or  rhetoric,  but  to  be  instructed  in  the 
noblest  of  all  sciences,  namely,  the  science  to 
obey  and  to  command.4  It  is  very  pleasant  to 
see  Socrates,  after  his  manner, 
rallying  Hippies,  who  recounts    HowSocratee 

j.    V         u   x  Kr        i  j     c  v        bantered  a  eo- 

to  him  what  a  world  of  money  he  phut  who  had 
had  got,  especially  in  certain  little  j°*  nothing  at 
villages  or  Sicily,  by  teaching  sP*rto' 
school,  while  he  got  never  a  penny  at  Sparta: 
"  What  a  sottish  and  stupid  people,"  says  So* 
crates,  "  are  they,  without  sense  or  understand- 
ing, who  know  neither  mensuration  nor  nume- 
ration, and  make  no  account  either  of  grammar 
or  poetry,  and  only  busy  themselves  in  studying 
the  genealogies  and  successions  of  their  kings, 
the  foundation,  rise,  and  declension  of  states, 
and  such  old  wives'  tales."6  After  which,  having 
made  Hippias  acknowledge  the  excellency  of 
their  form  of  public  administration,  and  the  feli- 
city and  virtue  of  their  private  life,  he  leaves 
him  to  guess  at  the  conclusion  he  makes  of  the 
inutility  of  his  pedantic  arts. 

Examples  have  demonstrated  unto  us  that, 
both  in  that  military  government, 
and  all  others  of  the  like  nature,  Jhe  etndy  of 
the  study -of  the  sciences  does  enratee** 
more  soften  and  enervate  the  courage, 
courage  of  men  than  fortify  and 
incite  it.  The  most  potent  empire  that  at 
this  day  appears  to  be  in  the  whole  world,  is 
that  of  the  Turks,  a  people  equally  remarkable 
for  their  estimation  of  arms,  and  the  contempt 
of  letters.  Rome  was  more  valiant  before  she 
grew  so  learned ;  and  the  most  warlike  nations 
of  our  time  are  the  most  ignorant ;  of  which 
the  Scythians,  Parthians,  and  the  great  Tamer- 
lane may  serve  for  sufficient  proof  When  the 
Goths  over-ran  Greece,  the  only  thing  that 
preserved  all  the  libraries  from  the  fire  was 
that  some  one  possessed  them  with  an  opinion 
that  they  should  do  well  to  leave  this  kind  of 
furniture  entire  to  the  enemy,  as  being?  most 
proper  to  divert  them  from  the  exercise  ot  arms, 
and  to  Ax  them  to  a  lazy  and  sedentary  life.6 
When  our  King  Charles  the  Eighth,  almost 
without  striking  a  blow,  saw  himself  possessed 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  Tuscany,  the  nobility  about  him  attri- 
buted this  unexpected  facility  of  conquest  to  this, 
that  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Italy  more  studied 
to  render  themselves  ingenious  and  learned, 
than  vigorous  and  warlike. 


«  Id.  Life  of  Agesilaus,  c.  7- 

•  Plato,  Hippias  Major. 

•  Philip  Camerarins,  itcdit.  Hist  Cent.  iu.  31. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

OF  THE  EDUCATION   OF  CHILDREN. 

To  Madame  Diana  de  Foixy  Countess  of 

Gurson. 

I  never  yet  saw  that  father  who,  let  his  son 
be  never  so  decrepid  or  scald- 
££^Shri»t    Pated,  would  not  own  him:  not 
he  knew.  bat  that,  unless  he  were  totally 

besotted  and  blinded  with  his 
paternal  affection,  he  does  not  well  enough 
discern  his  defects ;  but  because,  notwithstand- 
ing all  faults,  lie  is  still  his.  Just  so  it  is 
with  me.  I  see  better  than  any  other  that 
these  things  I  write  are  but  the  idle  whimsies 
of  a  man  that  has  only  nibbled  upon  the  out- 
ward crust  of  learning  in  his  nonage,  and 
only  retained  a  general  and  formless  image  of 
it,  a  little  snatch  of  every  thing,  and  nothing 
of  the  whole  a  la  Franfoise ;  lor  I  know,  in 
general,  that  there  is  a  science  of  physic,  a 
science  of  law,  four  parts  in  mathematics,  aud 
I  have  a  general  notion  what  all  these  aim  at ; 
and,  peradventure,  I  know  too  what  the  sciences 
in  general  pretend  unto,  in  order  to  the  service 
of  human  life ;  but  to  dive  farther  than  that, 
and  to  have  cudgelled  my  brains  in  the  study 
of  Aristotle,  the  monarch  of  all  our  modern 
learning,  or  particularly  addicted  myself  to  any 
one  science,  I  have  never  done  it :  neither  is 
there  any  one  art  of  which  I  am  able  to  draw 
the  first  lineaments;  insomuch  that  there  is  not 
a  boy  of  the  lowest  form  in  a  school  that  may 
not  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  I,  who  am  not  able 
to  pose  him  in  his  first  lesson,  which,  if  I  am  at 
any  time  forced  upon,  I  am  necessitated  in  my 
own  defence  to  ask  him  some  universal  ques- 
tions, such  as  may  serve  to  try  his  natural 
understanding ;  a  lesson  as  strange  and  unknown 
to  him  as  his  is  to  me. 

I  never  seriously  settled  myself  to  the  read- 
ing of  any  book  of  solid  learning, 
Plutarch  and  but  Plutarch  and  Seneca;  and 
2SSS  book!  there,  like  the  Danaides,  I  eter- 
of  Montaigne,  nally  fill,  and  it  as  constantly 
runs  out;  something  of  which 
drops  upon  this  paper,  but  very  little  or  nothing 
stays  behind  with  me.  History  is  my  delight, 
as  to  reading,  or  else  poetry,  for  which  I  have, 
I  confess,  a  particular  kindness  and  esteem : 
for,  as  Cleanthes  said,  as  the  voice,  forced 
through  the  narrow  passage  of  a  trumpet,  comes 
out  more  forceable  and  shrill ;  so,  methinks,  a 
sentence  couched  in  the  harmony  of  verse,  darts 
more  briskly  upon  the  understanding,  and  strikes ' 
both  my  ear  and  apprehension  with  a  smarter 
and  more  pleasing  power.  As  to  the  natural 
parts  I  have,  of  which  this  is  the  specimen,  I 
find  them  to  bow  under  the  burthen  ;  my  fancy 


1  Montaigne's  expression    is,    me  fiert,  and    Rousaeau,     the  Solar  Family ;  tel  fiert  que  ne  tue  pat.    See  the  Confe*- 
among;  hia  other  obligations  to  our  author  in  this  and  the     sion*,  part  i.  book  3. 


and  judgment  do  but  grope  in  the  dark,  tripping 
and  stumbling  in  their  way,  and  when  I  have 
gone  as  far  as  I  can,  I  am  in  no  degree  satisfied, 
for  I  discover  still  a  new  and  greater  extent  of 
land  before  me,  but  with  troubled  and  imperfect 
sight,  and  wrapt  up  in  clouds  that  I  am  not 
able  to  penetrate.  And  taking  upon  me  to 
write  indifferently  of  whatever  comes  into  my 
head,  and  therein  making  use  of  nothing  but 
my  own  proper  and  natural  means,  if  I  hap- 
pened, as  I  often  do,  accidentally  to  meet  in 
any  good  author  the  same  heads  and  common 
places  upon  which  I  have  attempted  to  write, 
(as  I  did  but  lately  in  Plutarch's  Discourse  of 
the  Force  of  the  Imagination),  to  see  myself  so 
weak  and  miserable,  so  heavy  and  sleepy,  in 
comparison  with  those  better  writers,  I  at  once 
pity  and  despise  myself.  Yet  do  I  flatter  and 
please  myself  with  this,  that  my  opinions  have 
often  the  honour  and  good  fortune  to  tally 
with  theirs,  and  that  I  follow  in  the  same  paths, 
though  at  a  very  great  distance,  saying,  they 
are  quite  right ;  I  am  farther  satisfied  to  find 
that  I  have  a  quality,  which  every  one  is  not 
blest  withal,  which  is  to  discern  the  vast  differ- 
ence betwixt  them  and  me ;  and  notwithstanding 
all  that,  suffer  my  own  ideas,  poor  as  they  are, 
to  run  on  in  their  career,  without  mending  or 
plaistering  up  the  defects  that  this  comparison 
has  laid  open  to  my  own  view.  And  in  truth  a 
man  had  need  of  a  good  strong 

back    to    keep    pace    with    these     Modern  writers 

people.       The    indiscreet   scrib-     povert^'of  their 
biers  of  our  times,  who,  amongst    genius,  by  pu- 
tlieir  laborious  nothings,    insert    Jjjgg^0 
whole  sections,  paragraphs,  and 
pages,  out  of  ancient  authors,  with  a  design  by 
that  means  to  do  honour  to  their  own  writings, 
do  quite  contrary  ;  for  the  infinite  dissimilitude 
of  ornaments  renders  the  complexions  of  their 
own  compositions  so  pale,  sallow,  and  deformed, 
that  they  lose  much  more  than  they  get. 

The  pnilosophers,  Chrysippus  and  Epicurus, 
were,  in  this,  of  two  quite  contrary  humours ; 
for  the  first  did  not  only  in  his  books  mix  the 
passages  and  sayings  of  other  authors,  but  entire 
pieces,  and  in  one,  the  whole  Medea  of  Euripides; 
which  gave  Apollodorus  occasion  to  say  "  that 
should  a  man  pick  out  of  his  writings  all  that 
was  none  of  his,  he  would  leave  nothing  but 
blank  paper :"-  whereas,  Epicurus,  quite  con- 
trary, in  three  hundred  volumes  that  he  left 
behind  him,  has  not  so  much  as  one  quotation.3 

A  case  in  point  occurred  the  other  day :  I  was 
reading  a  French  book,  where,  after  I  had  a 
long  time  been  dragging  over  a  great  many 
words,  so  dull,  so  insipid,  so  void  of  all  wit  or 
common  sense  that,  indeed,  they  were  only 
words,  after  a  long  and  tedious  travel  I  came, 
at  last,  to  meet  with  a  piece  that  was  lofty, 
rich,  and  elevated  to  the  very  clouds.     Now 


preceding  chapter,  owes  to  the  occurrence  of  this  word— from 
Che  Latin  ferit—  his  discovery  of  the  meaning  of  the  motto  of 


»  Laertius,  Life  of  Chrprippus. 
3  Id.  Life  of  Epicurus. 
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had  I  found  either  the  declivity  easy,  or  the 
ascent  more  sloping,  there  had  been  some 
excuse ;  but  it  was  so  nerpendicular  a  precipice, 
and  so  wholly  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  work, 
that  by  the  first  words  I  found  myself  flying 
into  the  other  world,  and  thence  discovered 
the  vale  whence  I  came,  so  deep  and  low 
that  I  had  never  since  the  heart  to  descend  into 
it  any  more.  If  I  should  set  out  my  discourses 
with  such  rich  spoils  as  these,  the  plagiarism 
would  too  manifestly  discover  the  imperfection 
of  my  own  writing.  To  reprehend  the  mult  in 
others  that  I  am  guilty  of  myself  appears  to 
me  no  more  unreasonable  than  to  condemn,  as 
I  often  do,  those  of  others  in  myself.  They 
are  to  be  every  where  reproved,  and  ought  to 
have  no  sanctuary  allowed  them.  I  know  very 
well  how  impudently  I  myself,  at  every  turn, 
attempt  to  equal  myself  to  my  thefts,  and  go 
band  in  hand  with  them,  not  without  a  daring 
hope  of  deceiving  the  eyes  of  my  reader  from 
discerning  the  difference ;  but,  withal,  it  is  as 
much  by  the  benefit  of  my  application  that  I 
hope  to  do  it  as  by  that  of  my  invention,  or 
any  force  of  my  own.  Besides,  I  do  not  offer 
to  contend  with  the  whole  body  of  these  old 
champions,  nor  hand  to  hand  with  any  one  of 
them  ;  'tis  only  by  flights  and  little  light  skir- 
mishes that  I  engage  them ;  I  do  not  grapple 
with  them,  but  try  their  strength  only,  and 
never  engage  so  far  as  I  make  a  shew  to  do. 
If  I  could  nold  them  in  play  I  were  a  brave 
fellow ;  for  I  never  attack  them  but  where  they 
are  strongest.  To  cover  a  man's  self,  as  I  have 
seen  some  do,  with  another  man's  armour,  so  as 
not  to  discover  so  much  as  their  fingers'  ends  ; 
to  carry  on  his  design,  as  it  is  not  hard  for  a 
man  that  has  any  thing  of  a  scholar  in  him,  in 
an  ordinary  subject,  to  do,  under  old  inventions, 

Satched  up  here  and  there;  and  then  to  en- 
eavour  to  conceal  the  theft,  and  to  make  it 
pass  for  his  own  is,  first,  injustice  and  meanness 
of  spirit  in  whoever  does  it;  who,  having 
nothing  in  them  of  their  own  fit  to  procure 
them  a  reputation,  endeavour  to  do  it  by 
attempting  to  impose  things  upon  the  world  in 
their  own  name,  which  they  have  really  no 
manner  of  title  to ;  and  then  a  ridiculous  folly 
to  content  themselves  with  acquiring  the  igno- 
rant approbation  of  the  vulgar  by  such  a  pitiful 
cheat,  at  the  price,  at  the  same  time,  of  dis- 
covering their  insufficiency  to  men  of  under- 
standing, the  only  persons  whose  praise  is  worth 
any  thing,  who  will  soon  smell  out  and  trace 
them  under  their  borrowed  crust.  For  my  own 
part  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  sooner  do  than 
that ;  1  quote  others  only  in  order  die  better  to 
express  myself.    In  this  I  do  not,  in  the  least, 

1  Lelius  Capilupus,  a  native  of  Mantua,  who  flourished  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  famous  for  compositions  of  this 
kind,  as  may  be  seen  under  his  name  in  Bayle's  Dictionary, 
who  says  that  the  Cento,  which  he  wrote  against  the  monks, 
is  inimitable »  it  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Regnum 
Papisticum  of  Neogeorgas.  He  wrote  one  also  against  the 
women,  which  Mr.  Bayle  also  mentions  as  a  very  ingenious 
piece,  but  too  satirical.    It  was  inserted  in  a  collection, 


glance  at  the  composers  of  centos,  who  declare 
themselves  for  such  ;  of  which  sort  of  writers 
I  have,  in  my  time,  seen  many  very  ingenious, 
particularly  one,  under  the  name  of  Capilupus,1 
besides  the  ancients.8  These  are  really  men  of 
wit,  and  that  make  it  appear  they  are  so,  both 
by  that  and  other  ways  of  writing ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, Lipsius,  in  that  learned  and  laborious 
contexture  of  his  politics. 

But  be  this  how  it  will,  and  how  inconsider- 
able soever  these  essays  of  mine 
may  be,  I  will  ingenuously  con-  Montaigne's 
fess  I  never  intended  to  conceal  ffiSssays.10 
them,  any  more  than  my  old, 
bald,  grizzled  portrait  before  them,  where  the 
painter  has  presented  you  not  with  a  perfect 
face,  but  with  the  resemblance  of  mine.  For 
these  are  my  own  particular  opinions  and 
fancies,  and  I  deliver  them  for  no  other  but 
only  what  I  myself  believe,  and  not  what 
others  are  to  believe,  neither  have  I  any  other 
end  in  this  writing  but  only  to  discover  myself, 
who  shall,  peradventure,  be  another  thing  to- 
morrow, if  I  chance  to  meet  any  book  or  friend 
to  convince  me  in  the  mean  time.  I  have  no 
authority  to  be  believed,  neither  do  I  desire  it, 
being  too  conscious  of  my  own  inerudition  to 
be  able  to  instruct  others. 

A  friend  of  mine  then,  having  read  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  the  other  day, 
told  me  tnat  I  should  have  Montaigne's 
enlarged  a  little  more  upon  the  2^ C0B" 
education  of  children.  Now,  ma-  education. 
dam,  were  my  abilities  equal  to  the 
subject,  I  could  not  possibly  employ  them  better 
than  in  presenting  them  to  the  little  gentleman 
that  threatens  you  shortly  with  a  happy  birth, 
and  your  friends  are  in  daily  hopes  of  (you  are 
too  generous  to  begin  otherwise  than  with  a 
male) ;  for  having  had  so  great  a  hand  in  your 
marriage,  I  have  a  sort  of  right  and  interest  in 
the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  all  that  shall 
proceed  from  it ;  besides,  as  you  have  been  so 
long  in  possession  of  a  title  to  the  best  of  my 
services,  I  am  obliged  to  desire  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  every  thing  that  concerns  you. 
But,  in  truth,  all  I  understand,  as  to  this  par- 
ticular, is  only  this,  that  the  greatest  and  most 
important  difficulty  of  human  science  is  the 
nurture  and  education  of  children.  For,  as  in 
agriculture,  all  that  precedes  planting,  as  also 
planting  itself,  is  certain,  plain,  and  easy  : 
but,  after  that  which  is  planted  takes  life  ana 
shoots  up,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be 
done,  and  much  more  difficulty  to  be  got  over 
to  cultivate  and  bring  it  to  perfection ;  so 
it  is  with  men  ;  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  plant 
them,  but  after  they  are  born  then  begins  the 


entitled  Baudii  Amorea,  printed  at  Leyden,  in  1638.  This 
Lelius  had  a  nephew,  named  Julius  Capilupus,  who  signal* 
bed  himself  by  Centos,  and  even  had  a  talent  for  it  superior 
to  his  uncle,  if  we  may  believe  Poesevin.  Poet.  Select.  Lib. 
avii.  24. 

*  At  the  Centos  of  Ansonine,  composed  wholly  out  of  the 
of  Virgil. 
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trouble,  solicitude,  and  care,  to 
yii^Snr^hT  train  and  brine  them  up.1  The 
ti»/fint»ctkMu  symptoms  of  their  inclinations  at 
of  children  that  tender  age  are  so  slight  and 

toShJiScK       obscure,    and    the   promises    so 

uncertain  and  fallacious,  that  it 
is  very  hard  to  establish  any  solid  judgment  or 
conjecture  upon  them.  Look  at  Cimon,  for 
example,  and  Themistocles,  and  a  thousand 
others,  whose  manhood  has  given  the  lie  to  the 
ill-promise  of  their  early  youth.  Bears'  cubs 
and  puppies  discover  their  natural  inclination ; 
but  men,  so  soon  as  they  are  grown  up,  imme- 
diately applying  themselves  to  certain  habits, 
engaging  themselves  in  certain  opinions,  and 
conforming  themselves  to  particular  laws  and 
customs,  do  easily  change,  or,  at  least,  disguise, 
their  true  and  real  disposition.  And  yet  it  is 
hard  to  force  the  propensity  of  nature :  whence 
it  comes  to  pass  that,  for  not  having  chosen  the 
right  course,  a  man  throws  away  very  great 
pains,  and  consumes  great  part  of  his  time  in 
training  np  children  to  things  for  which,  by 
their  natural  aversion,  they  are  totally  unfit. 
In  this  difficulty,  nevertheless,  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  elemented  in  the 
best  and  most  advantageous  studies,  without 
taking  too  much  notice  of,  or  being  too  super- 
stitious in,  those  light  prognostics  we  too  often 
conceive  of  them  in  their  tender  years ;  to  which 
Plato,  in  his  republic,  gives,  methinks,  too 
much  authority. 
But,  madam,  learning  is  doubtless  a  very 

great  ornament,  and  a  thing  of 
i*«  *****  marvellous  use,  especially  to  per- 

wtaj^of  sound    9QU8  ^jggd    to    jjjat    degree  °f 

fortune  in  which  you  are  placed ; 
and,  in  truth,  in  persons  of  mean  and  low  con- 
dition, it  cannot  perform  its  true  and  genuine 
office,  being  naturally  more  prompt  to  assist  in 
the  conduct  of  war,  in  the  government  of  a 
people,  and  in  negociating  leagues  with  princes 
and  foreign  nations,  than  in  forming  a  syllogism 
in  logic,  in  pleading  a  process  in  law,  or  in 
prescribing  a  dose  of  pills  in  physic.  Where- 
fore, madam,  believing  you  will  not  omit  this 
so  necessary  embellishment  in  the  training  of 
your  posterity,  yourself  having  tasted  the 
delights  of  it,  and  being  of  a  learned  extrac- 
tion (for  we  yet  have  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  Counts  of  Foix,  from  whom  my  lord, 
your  husband,  and  yourself  are  both  descended, 
and  Monsieur  Francis  de  Candale,  your  uncle, 
does,  every  day,  oblige  the  world  with  others, 
which  will  extend  the  knowledge  of  this  quality 
in  vour  family  to  many  succeeding  ages),  I 
will,  upon  this  occasion,  presume  to  acquaint  you 
with  one  particular  fancy  of  my  own,  contrary 
to  the  common  method,  which  is  all  I  am  able 
to  contribute  to  your  service  in  this  matter. 
The  charge  of  the  tutor  you  shall  provide 


for  your  son,  upon  the  choice  of  whom  depends 
the  whole  success  of  his  education,  has  several 
other  great  branches  which,  how- 
ever, I  shall  not  touch  upon,  as  How  mueh 
being  unable  to  add  anything  of  ^SSfrf0?  *** 
moment  to  the  common  rules;  tutor, 
and  also  in  this,  wherein  I  take 
upon  me  to  advise,  he  may  follow  it  so  far  only 
as  it  shall  appear  rational  and  conducing  to  the 
end  in  view.  For  a  boy  of  quality  then,  who 
pretends  to  letters,  not  upon  the  account  of 
profit  (for  so  mean  an  object  as  that  is  unworthy 
of  the  grace  and  favour  of  the  muses ;  and, 
moreover,  has  reference  to  others^,  nor  so  much 
for  outward  ornament,  as  for  his  own  proper 
and  peculiar  use,  and  to  furnish  and  enrich 
himself  within,  having  rather  a  desire  to  come 
out  an  accomplished  gentleman  than  a  mere 
learned  man ;  for  such  a  one,  I  say,  I  would 
have  his  friends  solicitous  to  find  him  out  a 
tutor  who  has  rather  an  elegant  than  a  learned 
head,  though  both,  if  such  a  person  can  be 
found;  but,  however,  to  prefer  manners  and 
judgment  before  reading,  and  that  this  man 
should  pursue  the  exercise  of  his  charge  after  a 
new  method. 

'Tis  the  custom  of  schoolmasters  to  be  eter- 
nally thundering  in  their  pupils' 
ears,  as  thev  were  pouring  into  a    ^  tator  «  a 
tunnel,  whilst  the  business  of  these    lad  ought  to 
is  only  to  repeat  what  the  others    JSjj1"111 
have  said  before.     Now  I  would    2^  before! 
have  a  tutor  to  correct  this  error ;    ud  sometimes 
and  that,  at  the  very  first  outset,    *fter»  him' 
he  should,  according  to  the  ca- 
pacity he  has  to  deal  with,  put  it  to  the  test, 
permitting  his  pupil  himself  to  taste  and  relish 
things,  and  of  himself  to  choose  and  discern 
them,  sometimes  opening  the  way  to  him,  and 
sometimes  making  him  break  the  ice  himself; 
that  is,  I  would  not  have  him  alone  to  invent 
and  speak,  but  that  he   should  also  hear  his 
pupil  speak  in  turn.     Socrates,  and,  since  him, 
Arcesilaus,  made  first  their  scholars  speak,  and 
then  spoke  to  them.2     Obest  plerumque  Us  qui 
discere  volunt  auctoritas  eorum  qui  docent? 
"The  authority  of  those  who  teach   is  very 
often   an  impediment  to  those  who  desire  to 
learn."     The  tutor  should  make  his  pupil,  like 
a  young  horse,  trot  before  him,  that  lie  may 
judge  of  his  going,  and  how   much  he  is  to 
abate  of  his  own  speed  to  accommodate  himself 
to  the  vigour  and  capacity  of  the  other.     For 
want  of  which  due  proportion  we  spoil  all ; 
yet  to  know  how  to  adjust  it,  and  to  keep  within 
an  exact  and  due  measure,  is  one  of  the  hardest 
things  I  know,  and  'tis  the  effect  of  a  strong 
and  well-tempered  mind  to  know  how  to  con- 
descend to  his  puerile  motions  and  to  govern 
and  direct  them.      I  walk  firmer  and  more 
secure  up  hill  than  down. 


1  This  sentiment  is  taken  from  one  of  Plato's  Dialogues,  , 
entitled  Theages,  where  a  father  applying,  with  his  son,  to  :  this  place. 

i,  to  consult  him  to  whom  he  should  put  his  son  for  I      s  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deer.  i.  5. 


education,  made  the  very  same  remark  as  Montaigne  has  in 
i  .l:.  _i —  *  Laertius,  in  viti. 
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Such  as,  according  to  our  common  way  of 
teaching,  undertake,  with  one  and  the  same 
lesson,  and  the  same  measure  of  direction,  to 
instruct  several  boys  of  so  differing  and  unequal 
capacities,  need  not  wonder  if,  in  a  multitude 
of  scholars,  there  are  not  found  above  two  or 
three  who  bring  away  any  good  account  of 
their  time  and  discipline.  Let  the  master  not 
only  examine  him  about  the  bare  words  of  his 
lesson,  but  also  as  to  the  sense  and  meaning  of 
them,  and  let  him  judge  of  the  profit  he  nas 
made,  not  by  the  testimony  of  his  memory,  but 
by  that  of  his  understanding.  Let  him  make 
him  put  what  he  hath  learned  into  a  hundred 
several  forms,  and  accommodate  it  to  so  many 
several  subjects,  to  see  if  he  yet  rightly  com- 
prehend it,  and  has  made  it  his  own ;  taking 
instruction  by  his  progress  from  the  institutions 
of  Plato.  'Tis  a  sign  of  crudity  and  indiges- 
tion to  throw  up  what  we  have  eaten  in  the 
same  condition  it  was  swallowed  down  ;  the 
stomach  has  not  performed  its  office  unless  it 
hath  altered  the  form  and  condition  of  what 
was  committed  to  it  to  concoct.  Our  minds 
work  only  upon  trust,  being  bound  and  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  appetite  of  another's  fancy ; 
enslaved  and  captive  under  the  authority  of 
another's  instruction,  we  have  been  so  subjected 
to  the  trammels  that  we  have  no  free  nor  natural 
pace  of  our  own,  our  own  vigour  and  liberty  is 
extinct  and  gone.  Nunquam  tutela  sua  sunt.1 
"  They  are  never  out  of  wardship." 

I  was  privately  at  Pisa  carried  to  see  a  very 
honest  man,  but  so  great  an  Aristotelian  that 
his  invariable  dogma  was  "  That  the  touch- 
stone and  square  of  all  solid  imagination  and 
all  truth  was  an  absolute  conformity  to.  Aris- 
totle's doctrine,  and  that  all  besides  was  nothing 
but  inanity  and  chimera ;  for  that  he  had  seen 
all  and  said  all."  A  position  that  having  been 
a  little  too  broadly  and  maliciously  interpreted, 
brought  bim  into  and  long  kept  him  in  great 
trouble  in  the  inquisition  at  Rome. 

Let  the  tutor  make  his  pupil  examine  and 
thoroughly  sift  every  thing  he  reads,  and  lodge 
nothing  in  his  head  upon  simple  authority  and 
upon  trust.  Let  Aristotle's  Principles  be  no 
more  principles  to  him  than  those  of  Epicurus 
and  the  Stoics :  let  the  diversity  of  opinions  be 
propounded  to,  and  laid  before,  him,  he  will 
himself  choose,  if  he  be  able ;  if  not,  he  will 
remain  in  doubt. 

Che  non  men  che  taper,  dublnar  m'  aggrada.9 
"  I  love  eometimei  to  doubt  u  well  u  know." 

For  if  he  embrace  the  opinions  of  Xenophon 
and  Plato,  by  the  exercise  of  his  reason  they 
will  no  more  be  theirs,  but  become  his  own. 
Who  follows  another,  follows  nothing,  finds 
nothing,  nay,  seeks  nothing.  Non  sumus  sub 
rege,  sUri  quisaue  se  vindicet*  "  We  are  not 
under  a  king ;  let  every  one  dispose  of  himself." 
Let  him,  at  least,  know  that  he  does  know. 


Kp&.S*. 


9  Dante,  Jin/hmo,  i.  93. 


'Tis  for  him  to  imbibe  their  knowledge,  but  not 
to  adopt  their  dogmas;  and  no  matter  if  he 
forgets  where  be  had  his  learning,  provided  he 
knows  how  to  apply  it  to  his  own  use :  truth 
and  reason  are  common  to  every  one,  and  are 
no  more  his  who  spoke  them  first  than  his  who 
spake  them  after.  'Tis  no  more  according  to 
Plato  than  according  to  me,  since  both  he  and 
I  equally  see  and  understand  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Bees  cull  their  several  sweets  from  this 
flower  and  that  blossom,  here  and  there  where 
they  find  them,  but  themselves  after  make  the 
honey,  which  is  all  and  purely  their  own,  and 
no  longer  thyme  and  marjoram :  so  the  several 
fragments  the  pupil  borrows  from  others  he  will 
transform  and  blend  together  to  compile  a  work 
that  shall  be  absolutely  his  own  ;  that  is  to  say, 
his  judgment,  which  bis  instruction,  labour, 
and  study  should  alone  tend  to  form.  He  is 
not  obliged  to  discover  whence  he  had  his 
materials,  but  only  to  produce  what  he  has 
done  with  them.  Men  that  live  upon  rapine 
and  borrowing  readily  parade  their  purchases 
and  buildings  to  every  one,  but  do  not  proclaim 
how  they  came  by  the  money.  We  do  not  see 
the  fees  and  perquisites  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
lone  robe ;  but  we  see  the  noble  alliances  where- 
with he  fortifies  himself  and  his  family,  and  the 
titles  and  honours  he  has  obtained  for  him 
and  his.  No  man  accounts  to  the  public  for  his 
revenue ;  but  every  one  makes  a  show  of  his 
purchases,  and  is  content  the  world  should  know 
nis  good  condition. 

The  advantages  of  our  study  are  to  become 
better  and  wiser.    'Tis,  says  Epi- 
charmus,  the  understanding  that    What  thenJd* 
sees  and  hears,  the  understand-    ISd^u*. 
ing    that    improves  everything, 
that  orders  everything,  and  that  acts,  rules, 
and  reigns.4    All  other  faculties  are  blind  and 
deaf,  and  without  soul ;  and  certainly  we  render 
it  timorous  and  servile  in  not  allowing  it  the 
liberty  and  privilege  to  do  anything  of  itself. 
Who  ever  asked  his  pupil  what  he  thought  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  or  of  such  and  such  a 
sentence  of  Cicero  ?    Our  pedagogues  stick  them 
full  feathered  in  our  memories,  and  .there  esta- 
blish them  like  oracles,  of  which  the  very  letters 
and  syllables  are  the  substance  of  the  thing. 
To  know  by  rote  is  no  knowledge,  'tis  no  more 
than  only  to  retain  what  one  has  intrusted  to 
his  memory.    That  which  a  man  rightly  knows 
and  understands  he  is  the  free  disposer  of  at 
his  own  full  liberty,  without  any  regard  to  the 
author  from  whom  he  had  it,  or  fumbling  over 
the  leaves  of  his  book.    A  mere  bookish  learn- 
ing is  a  poor  stock  to  go  upon  :  though  it  may 
serve  for  some  kind  of  ornament,    what  true 
there  is  yet  no  foundation  for    philosophy  u, 
any  superstructure  to   be  built    ««»»dingto 

J     •*.  j*       ▲    ii.  •   •  Plato, 

upon  it,  according  to  the  opinion 

of  Plato,  who  says  that  constancy,  faith,  and 

sincerity,  are  the  true  philosophy ;   and  the 


»  SJenec  Bpia.  33. 


4  Clement.  Alex.  StnmuU.iL 
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other  sciences,  that  are  directed  to  other  ends, 
are  hot  cozenage.  I  could  wish  to  know 
whether  Le  Paluel  or  Pompey,  famous  dancing- 
masters  of  my  time,  could  nave  taught  us  to 
cut  capers  by  only  seeing  them  do  it,  without 
stirring  from  our  places,  as  these  men  pretend 
to  inform  our  understandings,  without  ever 
setting  them  to  work;  or  whether  we  could 
learn  to  ride,  handle  a  pike,  touch  a  lute,  or 
sine,  without  practice,  as  these  attempt  to 
make  us  judge  and  speak  well,  without  exer- 
cising us  in  judging  and  speaking.  Now  while 
we  are  in  our  apprenticeship  to  learning, 
whatsoever  presents  itself  before  us  is  a  book 
worth  attending  to.  An  arch  trick  of  a  page, 
a  blunder  of  a  servant,  or  a  jest  at  table,  are 
so  many  new  subjects. 

And  for  this  very  reason  acquaintance  with 
the  world  is  of  very  great  use,  and  travel  into 
foreign  countries  of  singular  advantage ;  not  to 

bring  back  (as  most  of  our  young 
Th«  «^*f  «*  Monsieure  do)  an  account  only  of 
y^g"*  how  many  paces  Santa  Rotonda1 

is  in  circuit ;  or  of  the  richness 
of  Signiora  Livia's  attire ;  or,  as  some  others, 
how  much  Nero's  face,  in  a  statue  in  such  an 
old  ruin,  is  longer  and  broader  than  that  made 
for  him  in  such  an  old  medal;  but  to  be 
able  to  give  an  account  of  the  humours,  man- 
ners, customs,  and  laws  of  those  nations  where 
he  has  been.  And,  that  we  may  whet  and 
sharpen  our  wits,  by  rubbing  them  upon  those 
of  others,  I  would  that  a  boy  should  be  sent 
abroad  very  young  and,  in  order  to  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone,  into  those  neighbouring 
nations  whose  language  differs  most  from  our 
own,  and  to  which,  if  it  be  not  formed  betimes, 
the  tongue  will  be  grown  too  stiff  to  bend. 

'Tis  the  general  opinion  of  all,  that  children 
should  not  be  brought  up  in  their  parents'  lap. 
Their  natural  affection  is  apt  to  make  the  most 
discreet  of  them  all  so  over-fond  that  they  can 
neither  find  in  their  hearts  to  give  them  due 
correction  for  the  faults  they  commit,  nor  suffer 
them  to  be  brought  up  in  those  hardships  and 
hazards  they  ought  to  be.    They  would  not 

endure  to  see  them  return  all 
Fondness  of  dust  and  sweat  from  their  exer- 
JlkJOTuitcT"  cise,  to  drink  cold  water  when 
education.  they  are  hot,  or  see  them  mount 

an  unruly  horse,  or  take  a  foil  in 
hand  against  a  rough  fencer,  or  so  much  as  to 
discharge  a  carbine.  And  yet  there  is  no  remedy ; 
whoever  will  have  a  boy  to  be  good  for  any 
thing  when  he  comes  to  be  a  man,  must  by  no 
means  spare  him  when  young,  and  must  very 
often  transgress  the  rules  of  physic : — 

Vitamque  tab  dio,  et  trepidis  agat 
In  rebus.* 


"  He  must  sharp  cold  and  scorching  heat  despise, 
And  most  tempt  danger  where  most  danger  lies. 


»» 


It  is  not  enough  to  fortify  his  soul,  you  are  also 
to  make  his  sinews  strong ;  for  the  soul  will  be 


1  The  Pantheon. 


*  Horace,  Oat.  ii.  3,  5. 


oppressed,  if  not  assisted  by  the  body,  and 
would  have  too  hard  a  task  to  discharge  two 
offices  alone.  I  know  very  well  bow  much 
mine  groans  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  body 
so  tender  and  delicate  that  eternally  leans  and 
presses  upon  her;  and  often  in  my  reading 
perceive  that  our  masters,  in  their  writings, 
make  examples  pass  for  magnanimity  and  for- 
titude of  mind,  which  really  have  more  to  do 
with  toughness  of  skin  and  hardness  of  bones. 

I  have  seen  men,  women,  and  children,  born 
of  so  hard  and  insensible  a  constitution  of  body 
that  a  sound  cudgelling  has  been  less  to  them 
than  a  flirt  with  a  finger  would  have  been  to 
me,  and  that  would  neither  cry  out,  nor  wince 
at  a  good  swinging  beating ;  when  wrestlers 
counterfeit  the  philosophers  in  patience,  it  is 
rather  strength  of  nerves  than  stoutness  of 
heart.  Now  to  be  inured  to  labour  is  to  be 
able  to  endure  pain.  Labor  callum  obducit 
dolori}  "  Labour  supplies  pain  with  a  certain 
callosity  that  hardens  it  to  the  blow."  A  boy 
must  be  broken  in  by  the  pain  and  hardship  of 
severe  exercise,  to  inure  him  to  the  pain  and 
hardship  of  dislocations,  colics,  cauteries,  and 
even  of  imprisonment  and  the  rack  itself,  for 
he  may  come,  by  misfortune,  to  be  reduced  to 
the  worst  of  these,  which  (as  this  world  goes) 
sometimes  befal  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad. 
As  for  proof,  in  our  present  civil  war,  whoever 
draws  his  sword  against  the  laws  threatens  all 
honest  men  with  the  whip  and  the  halter. 

And,  moreover,  by  living  at  home,  the  au- 
thority of  this  tutor,  which  ought  to  be  sovereign 
over  tne  boy  he  has  received  into  his  charge,  is 
often  checked,  interrupted,  and  hindered  by  the 
presence  of  parents;  to  which  may  also  be 
added,  that  the  respect  the  whole  family  pay 
him,  as  their  master's  son,  and  the  knowledge 
he  has  of  the  estate  and  greatness  he  is  heir  to, 
are,  in  my  opinion,  no  small  inconveniences  at 
these  tender  years. 

In  one's  converse  with  the  world,  I   have 
often  observed  this  vice,  that  in- 
stead of  gathering  observations    That  a  retired 
from  others,  we  make  it  our  whole    ^SSy'demir- 
business  to  give  them  our  own,    able  in  youth, 
and  are  more  concerned  how  to 
expose  and  set  out  our  own  commodities  'than 
how  to  acquire  new.     Silence  and  modesty  are 
very  advantageous  qualities  in  conversation, 
and  one  should  therefore  train  up  the  boy  to 
be  sparing,  and  a  good  husband  of  what  he 
knows,  when  once  acquired ;  and  to  forbear 
taking  exceptions  at,  or  reproving  every  idle 
saying  or  ridiculous  story,  spoken  or  told  in  his 
presence ;  for  it  is  a  great  rudeness  to  controvert 
every  thing  that  is  not  agreeable  to  our  own 
palate.     Let  him  be  satisfied  with  correcting 
himself,  and  not  seem  to  condemn  every  thing 
in  another  he  would  not  do  himself,  nor  dispute 
against  common  customs.     Licet  sapere  sine 
pompd,  sine  invidid*      "Let   him   be   wise 


s  Cieero,  Tusc.  Qv*t.  ii.  14. 
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without  assumption,  without  envy."  Let  him 
avoid  this  peaagoguish  and  uncivil  fashion, 
this  childish  ambition  of  coveting  to  appear 
something  better  and  greater  than  other  people, 
proving  himself  in  reality  something  less ;  and 
a9  though  finding  fault  were  a  proof  of  genius, 
seeking  to  found  a  special  reputation  thereon. 
For,  as  it  becomes  none  but  great  poets  to  make 
use  of  the  poetic  license,  so  it  is  intolerable 
that  any  but  men  of  great  and  illustrious  souls 
should  be  privileged  above  the  authority  of 
custom.  Si  quid  Socrates  et  Aristippus  contra 
tnorem  et  consuetudinem  fecerunt ;  idem  sibi  ne 
arbitretur  licere:  magnu  enim  illi  et  divinis 
bonis  hanc  Ucentiam  assequebantur,1  "  If 
Socrates  and  Aristippus  have  transgressed  the 
rules  of  custom,  let  him  not  imagine  that  he  is 
licensed  to  do  the  same ;  for  it  was  by  great  and 
sovereign  virtues  that  they  obtained  this  pri- 
vilege." Let  him  be  instructed  not  to  engage  in 
discourse,  or  dispute  but  with  a  champion 
worthy  of  him,  and  even  there,  not  to  make 
use  or  all  the  little  subtleties  tnat  may  serve 
his  purpose ;  but  only  such  as  may  best  serve 
him  upon  that  occasion.  Let  him  be  taught 
to  be  nice  in  the  choice  of  his  reasons,  to  see 
they  are  pertinent,  and  to  affect  brevity ;  above 
all,  let  him  be  lessoned  to  acquiesce  and  submit 
to  truth  as  soon  as  ever  he  shall  discover  it, 
whether  in  his  opponent's  argument,  or  upon 
better  consideration  of  his  own  ;  for  he  should 
never  be  preferred  to  the  chair  for  a  mere  clatter 
of  words  and  syllogisms,  nor  be  engaged  to 
any  argument  whatever,  than  as  he  shall  in  his 
own  judgment  approve  it ;  nor  be  bound  to  that 
trade,  where  the  liberty  of  recantation,  and 
getting  off  upon  better  thoughts,  are  to  be  sold 
for  ready  money.  Neque,  ut  omnia  qua 
prcescripta  Sf  imperata  smtf  defendat9  necessi- 
tate uud  cogitur}  "  Neither  i9  there  any 
necessity  or  obligation  upon  him  at  all,  that  he 
should  defend  all  things  that  are  recommended 
to  and  enjoined  him." 

If  his  tutor  be  of  my  humour,  he  will  form 
his  will  to  be  a  very  good  and  loyal  subject  to 
his  prince,  very  affectionate  to  his  person,  and 
very  stout  in  nis  quarrel ;  but  withal,  he  will 
cool  in  him  the  desire  of  having  any  other  tie 
to  his  service  than  public  duty ;  because, 
besides  several  other  inconveniences,  that  are 
inconsistent  with  the  liberty  every  honest  man 
ought  to  have,  a  man's  judgment  being  bribed 
and  pre-possessed  by  these  particular  obligations 
and  favours,  is  either  blinded  and  less  free  to 
exercise  its  function,  or  shall  be  blemished  either 
with  ingratitude  or  indiscretion. 

So^priSSa.      A  man  *****  "  Purely  a  courtier 
can  neither  have  power  nor  wit 

to  speak  or  think  otherwise  than  favourably  of 

a  master,  who,  amongst  so  many  thousands  of 

other  subjects,  has  picked  out  him  with  his  own 

hand ,  to  nourish  and  advance  him .    This  favour, 

and  the  profit  flowing  from  it,  must  needs,  and 


1  Cic.  de  Q0Se.  i.  41. 


*  Cicero,  Acad.  Qttms.  it.  3. 


not  without  some  shew  of  reason,  corrupt  his 
freedom  of  speaking,  and  dazzle  him.  And  we 
commonly  see  these  people  speak  in  another 
kind  of  phrase  than  is  ordinarily  spoken  by  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  and  are  not  much  to  be 
believed  in  such  matters. 

Let  conscience  and  virtue  be  eminently  ma- 
nifest in   his  speech,   and  have 
only    reason    for    their    guide.    cSSlSd. 
Make  him    understand  that  to 
acknowledge  the  error  he  shall  discover  in  his 
own  argument,  though  only  found  out  by  him- 
self,  is  an  effect  of  judgment  and  sincerity, 
which  are  the  principal  things  he  is  to  seek 
after.      That    obstinacy    and    contention    are 
common  qualities,  most  appearing  in  and  best 
becoming  a  mean  soul.    That  to  recollect  and 
correct  himself,  and  to  forsake  a  bad  argument 
in  the  height  and  heat  of  dispute,  are  great  and 
rare  philosophical  qualities.    Let 
him  De  directed,  being  in  com-    He  mutt  be 

.i  i  •  _i  •        admonished 

pany,  to  have  his  eye  and  ear  m    when  ^  com. 
every  corner  of  the  room  ;  for  I    pany.  to  be 
find   that  the  places  of  greatest    JJJ^JJJJ 
honour  are  commonly  possessed  by    said  or  done, 
men  that  have  least  in  them,  and 
that  the  greatest  fortunes  are  not  always  ac- 
companied with  the  ablest  parts.     I  have  been 
present,  when,  whilst  they  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  table  have  been  only  commending  the 
beauty  of  the  Arras,  or  the  flavour  of  the  wine, 
many  fine  things  have  been  lost  or  thrown  away 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  table.    Let  him  examine 
every  man's  talent ;  a  peasant,  a  bricklayer,  or 
any  casual  passenger,  a  man  may  learn  some- 
thing from  every  one  of  these  in  their  several 
capacities,  and  something  will  be  picked  out 
of  their  discourse,  whereof  some  use  may  be 
made  at  one  time  or  another;  nay,  even  the 
folly  and  weakness  of  others  will  contribute  to 
his  instruction.     By  observing  the  graces  and 
manners  of  all  he  sees,  he  will  create  to  himself 
an  emulation  of  the  good,  and  a  contempt  of 
the  bad. 

Let  an  honest  curiosity  be  planted  in  him  to 
enquire  after  every  thing,  and  whatever  there  is 
of  singular  and  rare  near  the  place  where  he 
shall  reside,  let  him  go  and  see  it ;  a  fine  house, 
a  fountain,  an  eminent  man,  the  place  where 
a  battle  was  anciently  fought,  the  passage  of 
Caesar  or  of  Charlemaigne, 

Quae  Telloa  ait  lenta  geln,  <nue  patria  ab  a*stn, 
Ventus  in  Italian*  quia  bene  tela  ferat.* 

"  What  lands  are  frosen,  what  are  parched,  explore, 
And  what  wind  bean  ua  to  the  Italian  shore." 

Let  him  enquire  into  the  manners,  revenues, 
and  alliances  of  princes,  things  in  themselves 
very  pleasant  to  learn  and  very  useful  to  know. 
In  thus  conversing  with  men,  I       ^^ 
mean,  and  principally,  those  who    5SSie7.tiidJ?" 
only  live  in  the  records  of  history ; 
let  him,  by  reading  those  books,  convene  with 


*  Propertiua,  it.  3.  99* 
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the  great  and  heroic  souk  of  better  ages.  It  b 
an  idle  study,  I  confess,  to  those  who  choose  to 
make  it  so,  by  doing  it  after  a  negligent  man- 
ner ;  bat  to  those  also  who  choose  to  make  it 
so,  by  care  and  observation,  it  is  a  study  of 
inestimable  fruit  and  value ;  and  the  only  one, 
as  Plato  reports,  the  Lacedaemonians  reserved 
to  themselves.1  What  profit  shall  he  not  reap, 
as  to  the  business  of  men,  by  reading  the  lives 
of  Plutarch  ?  But,  withal,  let  my  tutor  remem- 
ber to  what  end  his  instructions  are  principally 
directed,  and  that  he  do  not  so  much  imprint 
in  his  pupil's  memory  the  date  of  the  nun  of 
Carthage,  as  the  manners  of  Hannibal  and 
Scspio ;  nor  so  much  where  Marcellus  died  as 
why  it  was  unworthy  of  his  duty  that  he  died 
there.  Let  him  read  history,  not  as  an  amusing 
narrative,  but  as  a  discipline  of  the  judgment. 
'Us  this  study  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  of  all 
others  we  apply  ourselves  with  the  most  differ- 
ing and  uncertain  measures.  I  have  read  an 
hundred  things  in  Livy,  that  another  has  not, 
or  not  taken  notice  of,  at  least ;  and  Plutarch 
has  read  a  hundred  more  than  ever  I  could  find, 
or  than  neradventure  the  author  ever  writ.  To 
some  it »  merely  a  grammar-study  ;  to  others, 
the  very  anatomy  01  philosophy,  by  which  the 
most  secret  and  abstruse  parts  of  our  human 
nature  are  penetrated  into.  There  are  in  Plu- 
tarch many  long  discourses  very  worthy  to  be 
carefully  read  and  observed,  for  he  is,"  in  my 
opinion,  of  all  other,  the  greatest  master  in  that 
kind  of  writing ;  but  withal,  there  are  a  thou- 
sand others  which  he  has  only  touched  and 
glanced  upon,  where  he  only  points  with  his 
finger  to  direct  us  which  way  we  may  go  if  we 
win,  and  contents  himself  sometimes  with  only 
giving  one  brisk  hit  in  the  nicest  article  of 
the  question,  whence  we  are  to  grope  out  the 
rest ;  as  for  example,  where  be  says,  "  That 
the  inhabitants  of  Asia  came  to  be  vassals  to 
one  only,  for  not  having  been  able  to  pronounce 
one  syllable,  which  is  wo."2  Which  saving  of 
bis  gave  perhaps  matter  and  occasion  to  Boetius 
to  write  his  "  Voluntary  Servitude."3  Even  this, 
but  to  see  him  pick  out  a  light  action  in  a  man's 
life,  or  a  word  that  does  not  seem  to  be  of  any 
such  importance,  is  itself  a  whole  discourse. 
It  w  a  pity  that  men  of  understanding  should  so 
immoderately  affect  brevity  ;  no  doubt  but  their 
reputation  is  the  better  for  it :  but  in  the  mean 
time  we  are  the  worse.  Plutarch  had  rather 
we  should  applaud  his  judgment  than  commend 
his  knowledge,  and  had  rather  leave  us  with  an 
appetite  to  read  more,  than  glutted  with  that 
we  have  already  read.  He  knew  very  well 
that  a  man  may  say  too  much  even  upon  the 


1  Plato,  Hippias  Major. 

1  Plutarch,  in  hia  Treatise  on  False  Shame. 

*  Thia  waa  Montaigne's  friend,  of  whom  I  shall  hare 
occasion  to  say  more  elsewhere.  His  name  was  Stephen 
Boetias,  and  he  composed  that  book  of  Voluntary  Servitude, 
which  ia  here  mentioned  by  Montaigne,  and  of  which  we 
shall  find  him  discoursing  more  particularly  in  the  27th  chap. 
of  this  book,  under  the  article  of  Friendship.  One  thing 
rzrj  surprising  is  that,  in  almost  all  the  editions  which  I 
consulted,  instead  of  Boetius  we  read  Boeotia,  a  country 


best  subjects,  and  that  Alexandrides  did  justly 
reproach  him  who  made  very  elegant,  but  too 
long,  speeches  to  the  Ephori.  When  he  said, 
"  O  stranger!  thou  speakest  the  things  tht»u 
oughtest  to  speak,  but  not  alter  the  manner 
thou  shouldest  speak  them."4  Such  as  have 
lean  and  spare  bodies  stuff  themselves  out  with 
clothes;  so  they  who  are  defective  in  matter 
endeavour  to  mike  amends  with  words. 

Human   understanding  is  marvellously   en- 
lightened  by  daily  conversation 
with  men,  tor  we  are  otherwise     wuh*the  w^dd 
in  ourselves  stupid  and  dull,  and    greatly  muu 
have    our  sight    limited   to   the    «**«»«*«- 

1         .t        j.    ^^  s*l  standing. 

length  of  our  own  noses.  One 
asking  Socrates  of  what  country  he  was,  he  did 
net  make  answer,  "  Of  Athens,'*  but,  **  i  >f  the 
world  ;'**  having  an  imagination  rich  and  ex- 
pansive, he  embraced  the  whole  world  fur  his 
country,  and  extended  his  society,  his  friendship, 
and  his  knowledge,  to  all  mankind ;  not  as  we 
do,  who  look  no  farther  than  our  feet.  When 
the  vines  of  our  village  are  nipped  with  the 
frost,  the  parish-priest  presently  concludes  that 
the  indignation  of  God  is  gone  out  against  all 
the  human  race,  and  that  the  cannibals  have 
already  got  the  pip.  Who  is  it  that,  seeing 
these  civil  wars  of  ours,  does  not  cry  out, 
That  the  machine  of  the  whole  world  is  up- 
setting, and  that  the  day  of  judgmeut  is  at 
hand  !  without  considering  that  many  worse 
things  have  been  seen,  and  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  people  are  very  merry  in  ten  thousand 
other  parts  of  the  earth,  notwithstanding.  For 
my  part,  considering  the  licence  and  impunity 
that  always  attend  such  commotions,  I  wonder 
they  are  so  moderate,  and  that  there  is  no  more 
mischief  done.  To  him  that  feels  the  hail-stones 
patter  about  his  ears,  the  whole  hemisphere 
appears  to  be  in  storm  and  tempest ;  like  the 
ridiculous  Savoyard,  who  said  very  gravely, 
"  That  if  that  simple  king  of  trance  had 
managed  well  he  might  in  time  have  come  to 
be  steward  of  the  household  to  the  duke  his 
master/'  The  fellow  could  not,  in  his  shallow 
imagination,  conceive  that  there  could  be  any 
thing  greater  than  a  Duke  of  Savoy.  And,  in 
truth,  we  are  all  of  us  insensibly  in  this  error, 
an  error  of  very  pernicious  consequence.  But 
whoever  shall  represent  to  his  fancy,  as  in  a 
picture,  that  great  image  of  our  mother  nuture, 
pourtrayed  in  her  full  majesty  and  lustre ;  who- 
ever in  her  face  shall  read  so  general  and  so 
constant  a  variety,  whoever  shall  observe  him- 
self in  that  figure,  and  not  himself  but  a  whole 
kingdom,  no  bigger  than  the  least  touch  of  u 
pencil,  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  that  man 


of  Greece,  and  that  in  those  which  have  short  marginal  lemmas 
of  what  is  contained  in  the  pages,  we  are  told,  upon  account  of 
this  passage  in  Plutarch,  that  this  country  of  Greece  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  slavery ;  a  fatal  accident,  which  care  has 
been  taken  to  point  out  in  the  margin,  by  these  words,  which 
are  by  no  means  equivocal.  "  The  voluntary  slavery  of  the 
Bcrotians."  Thus  a  very  material  confusion  has  arisen  from 
a  small  error  in  typography. 

4  Id.  Apothegm*. 

»  Id.  On  Banishment.    Cicero.  TVs*.  Qsmm.  ▼.  37. 
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alone  ii  able  to  value  things  according  to  their 
true  estimate  and  grandeur. 

This  great  world,  which  some  do  yet  multiply 

as  several  species  under  one  genus. 
The  world  ■  js  (|le  mirror  wherein  we  are  to 
all  ih<mid  look,     behold   ourselves,   to  be  able  to 

know  ourselves  as  we  ought  to  do. 
5n  short,  I  would  have  this  to  be  the  book  my 
young  gentleman  should  study  with  the  most 
attention  ;  for  so  many  humours,  so  many  sects, 
go  many  judgments,  opinions,  laws,  and  customs, 
teach  us  to  judge  aright  of  our  own,  and  inform 
our  understanding  to  discover  its  imperfection 
and  natural  infirmity,  which  is  no  trivial  lesson. 
So  many  mutations  of  states  and  kingdoms, 
and  so  many  turns  and  revolutions  of  public 
1  fortune,  will  make  tu  wise  enough  to  make  no 
great  wonder  of  our  own.  So  many  great 
names,  so  many  famous  victories  and  conquests 
drowned  and  swallowed  in  oblivion,  render  our 
hopes  ridiculous  of  eternizing  our  names  by  the 
taking  of  half  a  score  light  horse,  or  a  paltry 
tumt,  which  only  derives  its  memory  from  its 
ruin.  The  pride  and  arrogance  of  so  many 
foreign  pomps  and  ceremonies,  the  inflated 
majesty  of  so  many  courts  and  grandeurs, 
accustom  and  fortify  our  sight,  without  winking, 
to  behold  and  endure  the  lustre  of  our  own. 
So  many  millions  of  men  buried  before  us,  en- 
courage us  not  to  fear  to  go  seek  such  good  com- 
ginv  in  the  other  world,  and  so  of  all  the  rest. 
ythngoras  was  wont  to  say,  that  our  life 
resembled  the  great  and  populous  assembly  of 
the  Olympic  Games :  some  exercise  the  body 
for  glory,  others  carry  merchandize  to  sell  for 
prom  ;  there  are  also  some,  and  those  none  of 
the  worst  sort,  who  pursue  no  other  advantage 
than  only  to  look  on,  and  to  consider  how  and 
why  every  thing  is  done,  and  to  be  unactive 
spectators  of  the  lives  of  other  men,  thereby 
the  better  to  judge  of  and  regulate  their  own. 
As  examples^  all  the  instruction  couched  in 
philosophical  discourses  may  be  taken,  to  which 
all  human  actions,  as  to  their  best  rule,  ought 
to  be  especially  directed  :  where  a  man  shall 
be  taught  to  know, 


,  .  .1  i'[.li-  DTI  ;  i'  -,i;  I 


what  it  is  to  know,  and  what  to  be  ignorant, 
what  ought  to  be  the  end  and  design  of  r.imlv  ; 
what  valour,  temperance,  and  justice  are;  the 


difference  betwixt  ambition  and  avarice,  servi- 
tude and  subjection  j  licentiousness  end  liberty; 
by  what  token  a  man  may  know  true  and  solid 
content .  how  far  death,  pain,  and  disgrace  are 

to  be  feared, 

El  quo  .  TLqee  modo  fagiltqiie  bTftlqBt  Uhortm.* 
"And  uliit  tbflunmj'tt  »™d,  ud  vtul  mart  undergo." 
By  what  secret  springs  we  move,  and  the  reason 
of  our  various  irresolutions.  For,  methinks, 
the  first  doctrine  with  which  one  should  season 
but   understanding   ought    to    be   that  which 

teaches  him  to  know  himself,  and  how  both 
well  to  die  and  well  to  live.  Amongst  the  I 
liberal  sciences,  let  us  begin  with  that  which 
makes  us  free  ;'  not  that  they  do  not  all  serve, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  instruction  and  use  of 
life,  as  all  other  things,  in  some  sort,  also  do ; 
but  let  us  make  choice  of  that  which  directly 
and  |iroli'^e<lly  serves  to  that  end.  If  we  were 
once  able  to  restrain  the  offices  of  human  life 
within  their  just  and  natural  limits,  we  should 
find  that  most  of  the  sciences  in  use  ore  of  no 
great  use  to  us,  and,  even  in  those  that  are. 


,  following  Socrates'  direction,  limit  the 
rse  of  our  studies  to  those  of  real  utility  :' 


'Tis  a  great  foolery  to  teach  our  children 


leomu  in  Chi  Heap* 


The  knowledge  of  the  stars  and  the  n 
the  eighth  sphere  before  their  own. 


Annximi-nes,  writing  to  Pythagoras,  To 
what  purpose,"  said  he,  "should  I  trouble 
mvK'lf  in  searching  out  the  secrets  of  the  stars, 
having  death  or  slavery  continually  before  my 
eyes  ?"'  ( For  the  kings  of  Persia  were  at  that 
time  preparing  to  invade  his  country.)  Every 
one  ought  to  say  the  some ;  "  Being  assailed, 
as  I  am,  by  ambition,  avarice,  temerity,  and 
superstition,  and  having  within  so  many  other 
enemies  of  life,  shall  I  go  cudgel  my  brains 
about  the  world's  revolutions  ?"' 

After  having  taught  our  pupil  what  will 


"  Laerain,  i*  eiM. 
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Id  what  way 
the  sciences 
should  be 
taught. 


make  him  more  wise  and  good, 
yon  may  then  shew  him  the  ele- 
ments of  lo^ic,  physic,  geometry, 
and  rhetoric;  and  the  science 
which  he  shall  then  himself  most 
incline  to,  his  judgment  being,  beforehand, 
formed  and  fit  to  choose,  he  will  quickly  make 
his  own.  The  way  of  instructing  him  ought  to 
be,  sometimes  by  discourse,  and  sometimes  by 
reading ;  sometimes  his  governor  shall  put  the 
author  himself,  which  lie  shall  think  most 
proper  for  him,  into  his  hands,  and  sometimes 
only  the  marrow  and  substance  of  it ;  and  if 
the  governor  himself  be  not  conversant  enough 
in  hooks  to  turn  to  all  the  fine  discourses  the 
book  contains,  there  may  some  man  of  letters  be 
joined  to  him,  that,  upon  every  occasion  shall 
supply  him  with  what  he  desires  and  stands 
in  need  of,  to  recommend  to  his  pupil.  And 
who  can  doubt  but  that  this  way  of*  teaching  is 
much  more  easy  and  natural  than  that  of  Gaza  V 
In  which  the  precepts  are  so  intricate,  and  so 
harsh,  and  the  words  so  vain,  empty,  and  insig- 
nificant, that  there  is  no  hold  on  them  ;  nothing 
that  quickens  and  elevates  the  wit  and  fancy ; 
whereas,  here  the  mind  has  what  to  feed  upon 
and  to  digest.  This  fruit,  therefore,  is  not  only, 
without  comparison,  much  finer,  but  will  also 
be  much  more  early  ripe. 

Tis  a  thousand  pities  that  matters  should  be 
at  such  a  pass,  in  this  age  of  ours,  that  philo- 
sophy, even  with  men  of  understanding,  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  vain  and  fantastic  name, 
a  tiling  of  no  use,  no  value,  either  in  opinion 
or  effect;  and  I  think  ;tis  these  miserable 
ergotisms,  by  taking  possession  of  the  avenues 
unto  it,  are  the  cause.  People  are  much  to 
blame  to  represent  it  to  children  as  a  thing  of 
so  difficult  access,  and  with  such  a  frowning, 
grim,  and  formidable  aspect.  Who  is  it  has 
disguised  it  thus  with  this  false,  pale,  and 
hideous  countenance  ?  There  is  nothing  more 
airy,  more  gay,  more  frolic,  I  had  like  to  have 
said,  more  wanton.  She  preaches  nothing  but 
feasting  and  jollity ;  a  melancholy,  thoughtful, 
look  shews  that  she  does  not  inhabit  there. 
Demetrius,  the  grammarian,  finding  in  the 
Temple  of  Delphos,  a  knot  of  philosophers  set 
chattering  together,  said  to  them,  "  Either  I 
am  much  deceived,  or,  by  your  cheerful  and 
pleasant  countenance,  you  are  engaged  in  no 
very  deep  discourse."  To  which  one  of  them, 
Heracleon,  the  Megarean,  replied,  "Tis  for 
snch  as  puzzle  their  brains  about  enquiring 
whether  the  future  lense  of  the  verb  BdAAw  be 
spelt  with  a  double  X,  or  that  hunt  after  the 
derivation  of  the  comparatives  xliPi0V*  /3iXrtov, 
and  the  superlatives  Xapicov,  BiXriTov,  to  knit 


1  A  literary  man  of  the  fifteenth  century,  born  at  Thessa- 
looica,  who  took  up  his  residence  in  Italy.  He  is  the 
author  of  an  indifferent  Greek  grammar,  very  obscure  and 
complicated  in  its  rules. 

*  Plutarch,  Of  oracle*  that  have  ceased. 

*  Jurenal,  is.  18. 

4  Two  of  the  terms  of  ancient  scholastic  logic.    The  whole 


their  brows  whilst  discoursing  of  their  science ; 
but  as  to  philosophical  discourses  they  always 
amuse  and  cheer  up  those  that  treat  of  them, 
and  never  deject  them,  or  make  them  sad."2 

Deprendas  animi  tonnenta  latentis  in  aegro 
Corpora,  deprendas  eC  gaudia ;  sumit  utrumque 
Inde  habitum  facie*.5 


"  For  still  we  find 


The  face  the  unerring  index  of  the  mind, 

And  as  this  feels  or  fancies  joys  or  woes, 

That  pales  with  anguish,  or  with  rapture  glows." 

The  soul  that  entertains  philosophy  ought, 
by  its  necessarily  healthy  condi- 
tion, to  render  the  body  healthful        Philosophy 
too ;  she  ought  to  make  her  tran-       J^JjJ  wen 
quillity  and  satisfaction  shine,  so       M  the  mind. 
as  to  appear  without,  and  her  con- 
tentment ought  to  fashion  the  outward  behaviour 
to  her  own  mould,  and  consequently  to  fortify 
it  with  a  graceful  confidence,  an  active  and 
joyous  carriage,  and  a   serene  and  contented 
countenance.    The  most  certain  sign  of  wisdom 
is  a  continual  cheerfulness ;  her 

State    is    like    that    Of    things    in      Cheerfulness  a 

the  regions  above  the  moon,  •i*nof  wi*don>- 
always  clear  and  serene.  'Tis 
Baroco  and  Baralipton4  that  render  their  dis- 
ciples so  dirty  and  ill-favoured,  and  not  she ; 
they  do  not  so  much  as  know  her  but  by  hear- 
say. 'Tis  she  that  calms  and  appeases  the 
storms  and  tempests  of  the  soul,  and  who 
teaches  famine  and  fevers  to  laugh  and  sing ; 
and  this  not  by  certain  imaginary  epicycles, 
but  by  natural  and  manifest  reasons.  She  has 
virtue  for  her  end  ;  which  is  not,  as  the  school- 
men say,  situate  upon  the  summit  of  a  steep, 
rugged,  and  inaccessible  precipice.  Such  as 
have  approached  her  find  it,  quite  the  contrary, 
to  be  seated  in  a  fair,  fruitful,  and  flourishing 
plain,  whence  she  easily  discovers  all  things 
below  her ;  but  to  which  any  one  may  arrive 
if  he  know  the  way,  through  shady,  green, 
and  sweet-scented  walks  and  avenues,  by  a 
pleasant,  easy,  and  smooth  descent,  like  that 
of  the  celestial  arches.  'Tis  for  not  having 
frequented  this  supreme,  this  beautiful,  trium- 
phant, and  amiable,  this  equally  delicious  and 
courageous  virtue,  this  so  professed  and  impla- 
cable enemy  to  anxiety,  sorrow,  fear,  and 
constraint,  who,  having  nature  for  her  guide, 
has  fortune  and  pleasure  for  her  companions, 
that  they  have  gone  according  to  their  own 
weak  imagination,  and  created  this  ridiculous, 
this  sorrowful,  querulous,  despiteful,  threaten- 
ing, terrible  image  of  it,  and  placed  it  upon  a 
solitary  rock  amongst  thorns  and  brambles,  and 
made  of  it  a  hobgoblin  to  frighten  people  from 
daring  to  approach  it. 


of  the  nineteen  fictitious  words  which  expressed  the  nine- 
teen forms  of  syllogism  were  these : 

Barbara,  celarent,  darii,  ferio,  baralipton, 
Cclantes,  dabitis,  faprsmo.  fmesomorum, 
Cesare,  camestre*,  festino,  baroco,  dampti, 
Felapton,  disamis,  datisi,  bocardo,  ferison. 
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But  the  tutor  that  I  would  have,  knowing  it 
v  to  be  his  duty  to  possess  his  pupil 

toberrprl-  with  as  much  or  more  affection, 
•ent«i  to  youth  than  reverence,  to  virtue,  will  be 
«mV.hn.u«~nd      abl«  to  inform  him  that  the  poets1 

tunes  more  .  *.        . 

amiable  than  have  evermore  accommodated 
Tic**  themselves  to  the  public  humour, 

and  make  him  sensible  that  the  gods  have 
planted  far  more  toil  in  the  avenues  of  the  cabi- 
nets of  Venus,  than  in  those  of  Minerva.  And 
when  he  shall  once  find  him  begin  to  apprehend 
he  shall  represent  to  him  a  Bradamante  or  an 
Angelica  for  a  mistress;3  a  natural,  active, 
generous,  not  masculine,  but  manly  beauty,  in 
comparison  of  soft,  delicate,  artificial,  simper- 
ing, and  affected  charms ;  the  one  in  the  habit 
of  an  heroic  youth  with  a  glittering  helmet  on 
her  brow :  the  other  tricked  up  in  curls  and 
ribbons,  like  a  silly  minx ;  he  will  then  judge 
his  love  to  be  brave  and  manly,  if  he  finds 
him  choose  quite  contrary  to  that  effeminate 
shepherd  of  Pbrygia. 

such  a  tutor  will  make  a  pupil  to  digest  this 
new  lesson,  that  the  height  and  value  of  true 
virtue  consists  in  the  facility,  utility,  and  plea- 
sure of  its  exercise ;  so  far  from  difficulty  that 
boys  as  well  as  men,  and  the  innocent  as  well 
as  the  subtle,  may  make  it  their  own  ;  and  'tis 
by  order  and  good  conduct,  not  by  force,  that  it 
is  to  be  acquired.  Socrates,  her  first  favourite, 
is  so  averse  to  all  manner  of  violence  as  totally 
to  throw  it  aside,  to  slip  into  the  more  natural 
facility  of  her  own  progress.  'Tis  the  nursing- 
mother  of  all  human  pleasures,  who,  in  render- 
ing them  just,  renders  them  also  pure  and 
permanent;  in  moderating  them,  keeps  them 
in  breath  and  appetite;  in  interdicting  those 
which  she  herself  refuses,  whets  our  desire  to 
those  which  she  allows ;  and,  like  a  kind  and 
liberal  mother,  abundantly  allows  all  that 
nature  requires,  even  to  satiety,  if  not  to  lassi- 
tude ;  unless  we  choose  to  say  that  the  regimen 
that  stojw  the  toper's  hand  before  he  has  drunk 
himself  drunk,  the  glutton's  before  he  has 
eaten  to  a  surfeit,  and  the  wencber's  career 
before  he  needs  a  surgeon,  is  an  enemy  to 
pleasure.  If  the  ordinary  fortune  fail  her,  she 
does  without  her,  or  frames  another,  wholly  her 
own,  not  so  fickle  and  unsteady.  She  can  be 
rich,  potent,  and  wise,  and  knows  how  to  lie 
upon  a  soft  and  perfumed  couch.  She  loves 
life,  beauty,  glory,  and  health ;  but  her  proper 
and  peculiar  office  is  to  know  how  regularly  to 
make  use  of  all  these  good  things,  and  bow 
to  part  with  them  without  concern ;  an  office 
much  more  noble  than  troublesome,  and  without 
which  the  whole  course  of  life  is  unnatural, 
turbulent,  and  deformed  ;  and  there  it  is  indeed 
that  men  may  justly  represent  those  monsters 


1  Heeiod,  Ep?.  *a<  HM«t  *7*     *  Two  heroine*  in  Ariosto. 

*  In  M.  Naigeon  'sedition  the  passage  stand*  thus:  "That 
hi*  tutor  in  good  time  strangle  him,  if  he  is  without  wit- 
nesses; or  that  he  be  put,"  &c.  **  This  remarkable  passage," 
observes  M.  Naif  eon,  "  is  not  found  in  any  edition  of  the 
Essay*;  but  it  i*  in  the  hand-anting  of  Montaigne,  in  the 
copy  which  he  corrected.    The  remedy  pointed  out  by  this 


upon  rocks  and  precipices.  If  this  pupil  shall 
happen  to  be  of  so  cross  and  contrary  a  dis- 
position that  he  had  rather  hear  an  idle  tale 
than  the  true  narrative  of  some  noble  expedi- 
tion or  some  wise  and  learned  discourse ;  who 
at  the  beat  of  a  drum,  that  excites  the  youthful 
ardour  of  his  companions,  leaves  that  to  follow 
another  that  calls  to  a  morrice-dance  or  the 
bears ;  and  who  would  not  wish  nor  find  it  more 
delightful  to  return  all  over  dust  victorious  from 
a  battle  than  from  tennis  or  a  ball,  with  the 
prize  of  those  exercises ;  I  see  no  other  remedy' 
but  that  he  be  bound  apprentice  in  some  good 
town  to  learn  to  make  minced-pies,  though  he 
were  the  son  of  a  duke ;  according  to  Plato's 
precept,  "  That  children  are  to  be  placed  out 
in  life  not  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
father,  but  according  to  their  own  capacities." 

Since  philosophy  is  that  which  instructs  us 
to  live,  and  that  infancy  has  there         PhiI<>lophf 
its  lessons  as  well  as  other  ages,         ought  to  be 
why  is  it  not  communciated  to         ^f^1  ,u 
children  betimes  ?  ebUdren' 

Udura  et  molle  lutum  eat ;  nunc,  nunc  properandus,  et  acri 
Fingendus  sine  fine  rota.4 

"  The  clay  is  moist  and  soft ;  now,  now  make  haste, 

And  form  the  vessel,  for  the  wheel  turns  fast." 

i 

They  begin  to  teach  us  to  live  when  we 
have  almost  done  living  A  hundred  students 
have  got  the  pox  before  they  have  come  to 
read  Aristotle's  Lecture  on  Temperance.  Cicero 
said  that,  though  he  should  live  two  men's  ages, 
he  should  never  find  leisure  to  study  the  lyric 
poets;  and  I  find  the  Sophists  yet  more  de- 
plorably unprofitable.  The  boy  we  would 
train  has  a  great  deal  less  time  to  spare :  he  '• 
owes  but  the  first  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  or  his  , 
life  to  bis  tutor,  the  remainder  is  due  to  action  : 
therefore  let  us  employ  that  short  time  in  ne- 
cessary instruction.  Away  with  your  crabbed 
logical  subtleties ;  they  are  abuses,  things  by 
which  our  lives  can  never  be  amended.  Take  me 
the  plain  discourses  of  philosophy,  learn  first 
how  rightly  to  choose,  and  then  rightly  to  apply 
them  ;  they  are  more  easy  to  be  understood  than 
one  of  Boccacio's  novels ;  a  child  from  nurse  is 
much  more  capable  of  them  than  of  learning  to 
read  or  to  write.  Philosophy  has  discourses 
equally  proper  for  childhood  as  for  old  age. 

I  am  of  Plutarch's  mind,  that  Aristotle  did 
not  so  much  trouble  his  great  dis-  Aristotle*  me- 
ciple  with  the  knack  of  forming  thodof instruct, 
syllogisms,  or  with  the  elements  |JJ  <£|2*nd*r 
of  geometry,  as  with  infusing  into 
him  good  precepts  concerning  valour,  prowess, 
magnanimity,  temperance,  and  the  contempt  of 
fear ;  and  with  this  ammunition  sent  him,  whilst 
yet  a  boy,  with  no  more  than  30,000  foot, 


f philosopher  1*  one  of  those  acta  of  rigour  which  the  public 
nterest  or  reason*  of  state  sometimes  command,  and  always 
justify."  If  this  passage  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
editions  of  Montaigne,  It  is  doubtless  because  his  enlightened 
mind  recognised,  upon  reflection,  the  horrible  abuse*  to 
which  the  introduction  of  such  a  rtmedg  would  lead. 
«  Pcraiue,  Ui.  13. 
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4,000  horse,  and  but  42,000  crowns,  to  sub- 
jugate the  empire  of  the  whole  earth.  As  for 
the  other  arts  and  sciences,  Alexander,  he  says, 
highly  indeed  commended  their  excellence,  and 
had  them  in  very  great  honour  and  esteem,  but 
was  not  ravished  with  them  to  that  degree  as 
to  be  tempted  to  affect  the  practice  of  them  in 
his  own  person. 

Petite  hine.  jurenesque  seneaque. 


Finem  animo  eertum,  miserisque  viatica  canu.1 

"  Seek  then,  both  old  and  young,  from  troths  like  these, 
That  certain  aim  which  hfe'i  last  cares  may  — -  " 


Epicurus,  in  the  beginning  of  his  letter  to 
Meniceus,  says  that  neither  the  youngest  should 
refuse  to  philosophise,  nor  the  eldest  grow  weary 
of  it.3  And  who  does  otherwise  seems  tacitly 
to  imply  that  either  the  time  of  living  happily 
is  not  yet  come,  or  that  it  is  already  past.  Yet, 
for  all  that,  I  would  not  have  this  pupil  of  ours 
imprisoned  and  made  a  slave  to  his  book ;  nor 
would  I  have  him  given  up  to  the  morose  and 
melancholic  humour  of  a  sour,  ill-natured  pe- 
dant. I  would  not  have  his  spirit  cowed  and 
subdued  by  applying  him  to  the  rack  and  tor- 
menting him,  as  some  do,  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hours  a-day,  and  so  make  a  pack-horse  of  him. 
Neither  should  I  think  it  good  when,  by  reason 
of  a  solitary  and  melancholy  complexion,  he  is 
discovered  to  be  too  much  addicted  to  his  book, 
to  nourish  that  humour  in  him,  for  that  renders 
him  unfit  for  civil  conversation,  and  diverts 
him  from  better  employments.  And  how  many 
have  I  seen  in  my  time  totally  brutified  by  an 
immoderate  thirst  after  knowledge  !  Carneades 
was  so  besotted  with  it  that  he  would  not  find 
time  so  much  as  to  comb  his  head  or  pare  his 
nails.3  Neither  would  I  have  his  generous 
temper  spoiled  and  corrupted  by  the  incivility 
and  barbarity  of  that  of  another.  French 
wisdom  was  anciently  turned  into  a  proverb, 
"  Early,  but  of  no  continuance ;"  and  in  truth 
we  yet  see  that  nothing  can  be  more  ingenuous 
and  pretty  than  the  children  of  France ;  but 
they  ordinarily  deceive  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  have  been  conceived  of  them,  and,  grown 
up  to  be  men,  have  nothing  extraordinary  or 
worth  taking  notice  of.  I  have  heard  men  of 
good  understanding  say  these  colleges  of  ours, 
to  which  we  send  our  young  people  (and  of 
which  we  have  but  too  many),  make  them  such 
animals  as  they  are. 

But  to  our  young  friend,  a  closet,  a  garden, 
the  table,  his  bed,  solitude  and  company,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  all  hours  shall  be  the  same, 
and  all  places  to  him  a  study  ; 
Philosophy, the    for  philosophy,  who.  as  the  for- 

fonnatnx  of  .  •        /•  •    j  ^        j 

manners,  is  no    matrix  of  judgment  and  manners, 

where  inactive,    shall  be  his  principal  lesson,  has 

that  privilege  to  have  a  hand  in 

everything.    The  orator  Isocrates  being  at  a 


1  Persia*,  v.  64. 
*  Laertios,  in  vitd. 
»  Laertius,   inviU. 
«  Plutarch,  TabU-Talk. 


feast  in  treated  to  speak  of  his  art,  all  the  com- 
pany were  satisfied  with  and  commended  his 
answer.  "  It  is  not  now  a  time,"  said  he,  "  to 
do  what  I  can  do ;  and  that  which  it  is  now 
time  to  do  I  cannot  do.''4  For  to  make  orations 
and  rhetorical  disputes  in  a  company  met  to- 
gether to  laugh  aud  make  good  cheer  had  been 
very  unseasonable  and  improper,  and  as  much 
might  be  said  of  all  the  other  sciences.  But 
as  to  philosophy,  that  part  of  it  at  least  that 
treats  of  man,  and  of  his  offices  and  duties,  it 
has  been  the  joint  opinion  of  all  wise  men  that, 
out  of  respect  to  the  sweetness  of  her  conversa- 
tion, she  is  ever  to  be  admitted  in  all  sports  and 
entertainments.*  And  Plato  having  invited 
her  to  his  feast,  we  see  after  how  gentle  and 
obliging  a  manner,  accommodated  both  to  time 
and  place,  she  entertained  the  company,  though 
in  a  discourse  of  the  sublimest  and  most  salutary 
nature. 

JEque  panperibus  prodest,  locnpletibus  seque, 
Et,  neglecta,  ssque  pueris  senibusque  nocebit.6 


ii 


It  profits  poor  and  rich  alike;  and  when 
Neglected,  t*  old 


and  young  is  hurtful  then." 


By  which  method  of  instruction,  my  young 
pupil  will  be  much  more  and  better  employed 
than  those  of  the  college  are.  But  as  the  steps 
we  take  in  walking  to  and  fro  in  a  gallery, 
though  three  times  as  many,  do  not  tire  a  man 
so  much  as  those  we  employ  in  a  formal  journey  ; 
so  our  lesson,  occurring  as  it  were  accidentally, 
without  any  set  obligation  of  time  or  place, 
and  falling  naturally  in  with  every  action,  will 
insinuate  insensibly  itself.  Our  very  exercises 
and  recreations,  running,  wrestling,  music, 
dancing,    hunting,   riding,   and   fencing,   will 

{>rove  to  be  a  good  part  of  our  study.  1  would 
lave  his  outward  behaviour  and  mien,  and  the 
disposition  of  his  limbs,  formed  at  the  same  time 
with  his  mind.  It  is  not  a  soul,  it  is  not  a  body, 
that  we  are  training  up ;  it  is  a  man,  and  we 
ought  not  to  divide  him  into  two  parts ;  and,  as 
Plato  says,  we  are  not  to  fashion  one  without 
the  other,  but  make  them  draw  together  like 
two  horses  harnessed  to  a  coach.7  By  which 
saying  of  bis,  does  he  not  seem  to  allow  more 
time  for,  and  to  take  more  care  of,  exercises  for 
the  body,  and  to  believe  that  the  mind  in  a 
good  proportion  does  her  business  at  the  same 
time  too? 

As  to  the  rest,  this  method  of  education  ought 
to   be    carried  on   with  a  firm 
gentleness,  quite  contrary  to  the       Severity  an 
practice    of   our   pedants,   who,       educZion. 
instead  of  tempting  and  alluring 
children  to  letters,  present  nothing  before  them 
but  rods  and  ferules,  horror  and  cruelty.  Away 
with  this  violence  !  away  with  this  compulsion  ! 
than  which,  I  certainly  believe  nothing  more 
dulls  and  degenerates  a  well-born  nature.     If 


•  Plutarrh,  TabU-Talk. 

*  Hor.ce,  Eput.  i.  85. 

7  Plutarch,  on  the  Pr nervation  of  Health* 
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you  would  have  him  fear  shame  and  chastise- 
ment, do  not  harden  him  to  them.  Inure  him 
to  heat  and  cold,  to  wind  and  sun,  and  to  dangers 
that  he  ought  to  despise.  Wean  him  from 
all  effeminacy  in  clothes  and  lodging,  eating 
and  drinking;  accustom  him  to  every  thing, 
that  he  may  not  be  a  Sir  Paris,  a  carpet-knight, 
but  a  sinewy,  hardy,  and  vigorous  young  man. 
I  have  ever,  from  a  child  to  the  age  wherein  I 
now  am,  been  of  this  opinion,  and  am  still  con- 
stant to  it.  But,  amongst  other  things,  the 
strict  government  of  most  of  our  colleges  has 
always  displeased  me,  and  perad venture  they 
might  have  erred  less  perniciously  on  the 
indulgent  side.  They  are  mere  gaols,  where 
imprisoned  youths  are  taught  to  be  debauched, 
by  being  punished  for  it  before  they  are  so. 
Do  but  come  in  when  they  are  about  their 
lesson,  and  you  shall  hear  nothing  but  the  out- 
cries of  boys  under  execution,  and  the  thunder- 
ing of  pedagogues,  drunk  with  fury.  A  very 
pretty  way  this  to  tempt  these  tender  and 
timorous  souls  to  love  their  book !  leading  them 
on  with  a  furious  countenance,  and  a  rod  in 
hand  !  a  wretched  and  pernicious  way  !  besides 
what  Quintilian  has  very  well  observed,  that 
this  insolent  authority  is  often  attended  by  very 
dangerous  consequences,  and  particularly  our 
way  of  chastising.1  How  much  more  decent 
would  it  be  to  see  their  classes  strewed  with 
leaves  and  flowers,  than  with  bloody  stumps  of 
birch !  Were  it  left  to  my  ordering,  I  should 
paint  the  school  with  pictures  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness, Flora  and  the  graces,  as  the  philosopher 
Speusippus  did  his  ;2  that  where  their  profit  is 
they  might  there  have  their  pleasure  too.  Such 
viands  as  are  proper  and  wholesome  for  children 
should  be  seasoned  with  sugar,  and  such  as  are 
dangerous  to  them  with  gall.  It  is  admirable 
to  see  how  solicitous  Plato  is  in  his  laws  for  the 
gaity  and  diversion  of  the  youth  of  his  city, 
and  how  he  enlarges  upon  their  races,  sports, 
songs,  leaps,  and  dances:  of  which  he  says 
that  antiquity  has  given  the  ordering  and 
patronage  to  the  gods  themselves,  to  Apollo, 
Minerva,  and  the  Muses.  He  insists  upon  a 
thousand  precepts  for  exercise ;  but  as  to  the 
lettered  sciences  says  very  little,  and  only  seems 
particularly  to  recommend  poetry  upon  the 
account  of  music. 
All  singularity  in  our  manners  and  condition 
should  be  avoided,  as  obnoxious 
i"1**!™*  J*     to  society.   Who  is  not  astonished 

manners  to  DC  * 

avoided,  at  so  strange  a  constitution  as 

that  of  Demophoon,  steward  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  sweated  in  the  shade, 
and  shivered  in  the  sun  ?s  I  have  seen  those 
who  have  run  from  the  smell  of  an  apple  with 
greater  precipitation  than  from  a  harquebuse 
shot ;    others   are  afraid  of  a  mouse ;    others 


1  Itutit.  Oral,  i  3. 

9  Lacrtius,  in  ritd. 

*  Sextos  Empiricus,  Pyrrh   Hiipnt.  i.  14. 

4  Plutarch,  On  Taste*  and  Dtittutea. 


vomit  at  the  sight  of  cream  ;  others  at  seeing  a 
bed  shaken  ;  and  there  was  Germanicus,  who 
could  neither  endure  the  sight  nor  the  crowing 
of  a  cock.4  There  may,  peradventure,  be  some 
occult  cause  for  these  aversions  in  these  cases ; 
but  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  a  man  might  con- 
quer them,  if  he  took  them  in  time.  Precept  has 
in  this  wrought  so  effectually  upon  me,  though 
not  without  some  endeavour  on  my  part,  I 
confess,  that,  beer  excepted,  my  appetite  accom- 
modates itself  indifferently  to  all  sorts  of  diet. 

Young  bodies  are  supple ;  one  should  there- 
fore in  that  age  bend  and  ply  them 
to  all  fashions  and  customs :  and,    .hoSSbe  h»bi. 
provided  a  man  can  restrain  the    tuated  to  all 
appetite  and  the  will  within  limits,     fu*utom,t "°. M 

i-  v  jjisltobe  able  to 

let  a  young  man  be  rendered  fit  comply  with 
for  all  nations  and  all  companies,  ^em  to  excess, 
even  to  debauchery  and  excess,  tf  nced  **• 
if  occasion  be ;  that  is,  where  he  shall  do  it 
out  of  complaisance  to  the  customs  of  a  place. 
Let  him  be  able  to  do  every  thing,  but  love  to 
do  nothing  but  what  is  good.  The  philosophers 
themselves  do  not  justify  Calisthenes  for  for- 
feiting the  favour  of  his  master,  Alexander  the 
Great,  by  refusing  to  pledge  him  a  cup  of  wine. 
Let  him  laugh,  carouse,  and  debauch  with  his 
prince:  nay,  I  would  have  him,  even  in  his 
debauches,  excel  his  companions  in  ability  and 
vigour,  so  that  he  may  not  give  over  dom"  it 
either  through  defect  of  power  or  knowledge 
how  to  do  it,  but  for  want  of  will.  Mul- 
tum  interest,  utrum  peccare  aliquis  nolit,  aut 
nesciat.*  "  There  is  a  vast  difference  betwixt 
forbearing  to  sin,  and  not  knowing  how  to  sin." 
I  thought  I  passed  a  compliment  upon  a  Lord,  as 
free  from  these  excesses  as  any  man  in  France, 
by  asking  him,  before  a  great  deal  of  good 
company,  how  many  times  in  his  life  he  had 
got  drunk  in  Germany,  in  the  time  of  his  being 
there  about  his  majesty's  affairs ;  which  he  also 
took  as  it  was  intended,  and  made  answer, 
three  times ;  and  withal,  told  us  the  whole  story 
of  his  bouts.  I  know  some  who,  for  want  of 
this  faculty,  have  been  put  to  great  inconveni- 
ence in  negotiating  with  that  nation.  I  have 
often  with  great  admiration  reflected  upon  the 
wonderful  constitution  of  Alcibiades,  who  so 
easily  could  transform  himself  to  so  various 
fashions,  without  any  prejudice  to  his  health  ;6 
one  while  out- doing  the  Persian  pomp  and 
luxury,  and  another  the  Lacedaemonian  aus- 
terity and  frugality ;  as  temperate  in  Sparta,  as 
voluptuous  in  Ionia. 

Omnia  Aristippum  decuit  color,  et  •lata*,  et  res.7 

"  Old  Aristippus  every  dress  became, 
In  every  state  and  circumstance  the  same." 

I  would  have  my  pupil  to  be  such  a  one, 


'  Seneca,  Epi$t.  go. 

•  Plutarch,  in  vitd. 

"i  Horace,  Epkt.  i.  17.  2S. 
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i: 


Quern  dnplici  panno  patientia  velat, 


lfirabor,  ritm  ria  at  converse  decebit, 

Personamque  feret  non  inconcinnus  utramque.1 

"  But  that  a  man  whom  patience  taught  to  wear 
A  coat  that'i  patched,  should  ever  learn  to  bear 
A  changed  life  with  decency  and  grace, 
May  justly,  I  confesi,  our  wonder  raise." 

These  are  my  lessons,  and  he  who  puts  them 
in  practice  shall  reap  more  advantage  than  he 
who  has  had  them  read  to  him  only,  and  only 
knows  them.  If  you  see  him,  you  hear  him  ; 
if  you  hear  him,  you  see  him.  "  The  gods 
forbid,"  says  one  in  Plato,  "  that  to  philoso- 
phise should  be  only  to  read  a  great  many 
books,  and  to  learn  the  arts."2  Hanc  amplis- 
shnam  omnium  artium  bene  vivendi  disciplinam, 
vUamagisquam  Uteris  perseauuti  sunt.1  "They 
have  more  illustrated  and  improved  this  dis- 
cipline of  living  well,  which  of  all  arts  is  the 
greatest,  by  their  lives,  than  by  their  reading." 
Leo,  prince  of  the  Phhasians,  asking  Heraclides 
Ponticus  of  what  art  or  science  he  made  pro- 
fession ;  "  I  know,"  said  he,  "  neither  art  nor 
science,  bat  I  am  a  philosopher."4  One  re- 
proaching Diogenes  that,  being  ignorant,  he 
should  pretend  to  philosophy ;  "  I,  therefore," 
answered  he,  "  pretend  to  it  with  so  much  the 
more  reason."*  Hegesias  intreated  that  he 
would  read  a  certain  book  to  him.  "  You  are 
an  amusing  person,"  said  be.  "  you  who  choose 
those  figs  that  are  true  and  natural,  and  not 
those  that  are  painted,  why  do  you  not  also 
choose  exercises  which  are  natural  and  true, 
rather  than  those  written  ?"• 

A  man  should  not  so  much  repeat  his  lesson 

as  practise  it :  let  him  repeat  it 

The  progress       fa  Djg  actions.    We  shall  discover 

makes  ought  to  if  there  be  in  him  prudence,  by 
be  judged  of  his  undertakings ;  if  goodness  and 
by  his  actions,  j^ce,  by  his  deportment ;  if 
grace  and  judgment,  by  his  speaking;  if 
firmness,  by  his  sickness;  if  modesty,  by  his 
recreations;  temperance,  by  his  pleasures; 
order,  by  the  management  of  his  affairs; 
and  ^difference,  by  his  palate,  whether  what 
he  eats  or  drinks  be  flesh  or  fish,  wine  or 
water.  Qui  discipUnam  suam  nan  ostentationem 
scientuB,  std  legem  vita  putet,  quique  obtem- 
peret  ipse  sibi  et  decretis  pareat*  "  Who 
considers  his  own  discipline,  not  as  a  vain 
ostentation  of  science,  but  as  a  law  and  rule  of 
life;  and  who  obeys  his  own  decrees,  and 
observes  that  regimen  he  has  prescribed  to  him- 
self." The  conduct  of  our  lives  is  the  true 
mirror  of  our  doctrine.  Zeuxidamus,  to  one 
who  asked  him  why  the  Lacedsemonians  did 
not  commit  their  constitutions  of  chivalry  to 
writing,  and  deliver  them  to  their  young  men 
to  read,  made  answer  that  it  was  because  they 
would  inure  them  to  action  and  not  to  words.8 


1  Horace,  Epist.  I  25. 

9  In  the  Rinds. 

*  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qua*,  it.  3. 

4  It  was  not  Heraclides,  but  Pythagoras,  who  returned 
this  answer  to  Leo;  but  it  is  from  4  book  of  Heraclides,  a 
disciple  of  Plato,  that  Cicero  quotes  this  passage,  in  his 


With  such  a  one  compare,  after  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years'  study,  one  of  our  college  Latinists, 
who  has  thrown  away  so  much  time  in  nothing 
but  learning  to  speak.  The  world  is  nothing 
but  babble ;  and  I  never  yet  saw  that  man  who 
did  not  rather  prate  too  much  than  speak  too 
little ;  and  yet  half  of  our  lives  is  lost  this 
way.  We  are  kept  four  or  five  years  to  learn 
words  only,  and  to  tack  them  together  into 
phrases ;  as  many  more  to  put  larger  masses  of 
these  into  four  or  five  parts;  and  other  five 
years,  at  least,  to  learn  succinctly  to  mix  and 
interweave  them  after  &ome  subtle  and  intricate 
manner.  Let  us  leave  such  work  to  those  who 
make  it  their  trade. 

Going  one  day  to  Orleans,  I  met,  in    the 
plain,   on  this  side   Clery,   two 
pedants  travelling  to  Bourdeaux,    Tht  **£*!£ 
about  fifty  paces  distant  from  one    pb^^toBOg,,*, 
another ;  and,  a  good  way  farther    Bourdeaux. 
behind  them,  I  saw  a  troop  of 
horse  with  a  gentleman  at  the  head  of  them, 
the  late  Monsieur  le  Compte  de  la  Rouche- 
foucault.      One  of  my  people  enquired  of  the 
foremost  of  these  Domines  who  that  gentleman 
was  that  came  after  him:  he,  not  having  seen 
the  train  that  followed  after,  and  thinking  my 
man  meant  his  companion,  pleasantly  answered, 
"  He  is  not  a  gentleman  ;  he  is  a  grammarian, 
and   I   am    a   logician."      Now    we,  on  the 
contrary,  who  do  not  here  seek  to  breed  a 
grammarian  or  a  logician,  but  a 
gentleman,  let  us  leave  them  to    A  7™}**  °f » 
throw  away  their  time  at  their    SS/S"ba 
own    fancy :    our    business    lies    more  carefully 
elsewhere.     Let  but  our  pupil  be    {Je^Sfiedge 
well  furnished  with  things,  words    of  thing*  thin 
will  follow  but  too  fast ;  he  will    of  words, 
pull  them  after  him,  if  they  do 
not  come  voluntarily.     I  have  observed  some 
to  make   excuses    that    they    cannot  express 
themselves,  and  pretend  to  have  their  fancies 
full  of  a  great  many  very  fine  things,  which 
yet,  for  want  of  eloquence,  they  cannot  bring 
out;   a  mere  shift  and  nothing  else.      Will 
you  know  what  I  think  of  it  ?     I  think  they 
are  nothing  but   shadows  of  some  imperfect 
images  and  conceptions  that    they  know  not 
what  to  make  of  within,  nor  consequently  how 
to   bring  out:    they  do  not    yet  themselves 
understand  what  they  would  be  at,  and  if  you 
but  observe  how  they  haggle  and  stammer  upon 
the  point  of  parturition,  you  will  soon  conclude 
that  their  labour  is  not  in  delivery,  but  in  con- 
ception,  and  that  they  are  but  licking  their 
formless  embryo.      For  my  part  I  hold,  and 
Socrates  is  positive  in  it,  that  whoever  has  in 
his  mind  a  vivid  and  clear  idea,  will  express  it 
well  enough  in  one  way  or  other ;  and  if  he  be 
dumb,  by  signs. 

Tusc,  Qusest.  ▼.  3.   Plato  was  not  horn  till  above  one  hundred 
years  after  Pythagoras. 

5  Laertius,  if:  vitd. 

«  I<L  2b. 

7  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quits,  ii.  4.  B  Plutarch,  Apothegms. 
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Verbaque  prasvisam  rem  non  invita  sequentur.* 

"  When  once  a  thing  eoneetv'd  ia  in  the  wit, 
Words  soon  present  themselves  to  utter  it." 

And  as  another,  as  poetically,  says  in  prose, 
Cum  res  animum  occupavere,  verba  ambiunt.2 
"  When  things  are  once  formed  in  the  fancy, 
words  offer  themselves."  And  this  other,  Ipsa 
res  verba  rapiunt.*  "The  things  themselves 
force  words  to  express  them.1'  He  knows 
nothing  of  ablative,  conjunctive,  substantive, 
or  grammar,  no  more  than  his  lacquey  or  a 
fish-wife  of  the  Petit- Pont ;  and  these  yet  will 
give  you  your  fill  of  talk,  if  you  will  hear 
them,  and,  perud venture,  shall  trip  as  little  in 
their  language  as  the  best  masters  of  art  in 
France.  He  knows  no  rhetoric,  nor  how,  in  a 
preface,  to  bribe  the  benevolence  of  the  cour- 
teous reader ;  neither  does  he  care,  nor  is  it 
very  necessary  he  should  know  it.  Indeed  all 
this  fine  sort  of  painting  is  easily  obscured  by 
the  lustre  of  a  simple  truth ;  these  fine  inge- 
nious flourishes  serve  only  to  amuse  the  vulgar, 
of  themselves  incapable  of  more  solid  and 
nutritive  diet,  as  Aper  does  very  evidently 
demonstrate  in  Tacitus.4  The  ambassadors  of 
Samoa,  prepared  with  a  long  elegant  oration, 
came  to  Cleomenes,  King  of  Sparta,  to  incite 
him  to  the  war  against  the  tyrant  Polycrates ; 
he,  after  he  had  heard  their  harangue  with 
great  gravity  and  patience,  gave  them  this 
short  answer:  "As  to  the  exordium,  I  re- 
member it  not,  nor  consequently  the  middle  of 
your  speech,  and  as  to  your  conclusion,  I  will 
not  do  what  you  desire  ."*  A  very  pretty 
answer  this,  methinks,  and  a  pack  of  learned 
orators  no  doubt  finely  gravelled  !  And  what 
did  this  other  say  ?  The  Athenians  were  to 
choose  oue  of  two  architects  for  a  great  build- 
ing they  designed;  the  first,  a  pert  affected 
fellow,  offered  his  service  in  a  long  premeditated 
discourse  upon  the  subject,  and  by  his  oratory 
inclined  the  voices  of  the  people  in  his  favour ; 
but  the  other  had  his  say  in  three  words, 
"  Lords  of  Athens,  -what  this  man  hath  said,  I 
will  do."6  When  Cicero  was  in  the  height  and 
heat  of  his  eloquence,  many  were  struck  with 
admiration ;  but  Cato  did  only  laugh  at  it, 
saying,  "  We  have  a  pleasant  Consul."7  Let 
it  go  before,  or  come  after,  a  good  sentence,  a 
thing  well  said  is  always  in  season ;  if  it  neither 
suit  well  with  what  went  before,  nor  has  any 
very  close  coherence  with  what  follows  after,  it 
is  good  in  itself.  I  am  none  of  those  who 
think  that  good  rhyme  makes  a  good  poem. 


1  Horace,  de  Arte  Poet.  311. 

1  Seneca,  Control*,  iii. 

9  Cicero,  de  Pinto,  iii.  5. 

4  De  cnusis  corrupt*  eJoqutntist. 

*  Plutarch,  Apothegms. 

•  Plutarch,  Instructions  to  those  who  manage  state  affairs. 

7  Montaigne  gives  too  general  a  latitude  to  Cato'a  reflec- 
tions, though,  perhaps,  he  did  so  for  the  purpose.  Cato  did 
not  ridicule  Cicero's  eloquence  in  the  general,  but  only  his 
abuse  of  it  while  he  was  consul.  When  he  was  pleading  one 
<Liv  for  If  urena  aguintt  Cato,  he  fell  to  ridiculing  the  gravest 
principle*  of  the  *toic  philosophy  in  too  comic  a  manmr, 


Let  the  writer  make  short  long,  and  long  short, 
if  be  will,  'tis  no  great  matter ;  if  there  be 
invention,  and  that  die  wit  and  judgment  have 
well  performed  their  office,  I  will  say,  here's 
a  good  poet,  but  an  ill  rhymer. 

Emuncta*  naria,  durus  componere  versus.* 

"  He  rallied  with  a  gay  and  easy  air, 
But  rude  his  numbers,  and  hia  style  severe." 

Let  a  man,  says  Horace,  divest  his  work  of  all 
measures : 

Tempera  certa  modosque  et  quod  prius  ordine  verbum  est, 
Posterius  facias,  prseponene  ultima  primis    •    •    • 
Invenias  etiam  disjecti  membra  poette.9 

"  Let  tense  and  mood,  and  words  be  all  misplaced. 
Those  last  that  should  be  first,  those  first  the  last ; 
Though  all  things  be  thus  shuffled  out  of  frame, 
You'll  find  the  poet's  fragments  not  to  blame." 

He  will  never  the  more  forfeit  his  praise; 
the  pieces  will  be  fine  by  them- 
selves.    Menander's  answer  had    jn!?P?io? lhe 

...  ,  ,    .  great  test  of 

this  meaning,  who,  being  re-  true  poetry, 
proved  by  a  friend,  the  time 
drawing  on  at  which  he  had  promised  a 
comedy,  that  he  had  not  yet  put  his  hand  to  it, 
"  It  is  ready,"  said  he,  "  all  but  the  verses."10 
Having  contrived  the  subject,  and  disposed  the 
scenes  in  bis  head,  he  took  little  care  for  the 
rest.  Since  Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay  have  given 
reputation  to  our  French  poetry,  every  little 
dabbler  swells  his  words  as  high,  and  makes  his 
cadences  very  near  as  harmonious,  as  they. 
Plus  sonat,  quam  valet.11  "  More  sound 
than  sense."  There  were  never  so  many 
poetasters  as  now ;  but  though  they  find  it  no 
Lard  matter  to  rhyme  nearly  as  well  as 
their  masters,  they  yet  fall  altogether  short 
of  the  rich  descriptions  of  the  one,  and  the 
delicate  invention  of  the  other. 

But  what  will  become  of  our  young  gentle- 
man if  he  be  attacked  with  the 

Sophistic    Bllbtilty  of  Some   Syllo-  Sophistical 

gism?  «  A  Westphalia  ham  makes  SL2S.. 
a  man  drink,  drink  quenches 
thirst,  therefore  a  Westphalia  ham  quenches 
thirst."  Why,  let  him  laugh  at  it,  and  it  will 
be  more  discretion  to  do  so  than  to  go  about 
to  answer  it,13  or  let  him  borrow  this  pleasant 
evasion  from  Aristippus ;  why  should  I  trouble 
myself  to  untie  that  which,  bound  as  it  is,  gives 
me  so  much  trouble?  A  person  offering  at 
tliis  dialectic  juggling  against  Clean thes,  Chry- 
sippus  took  him  short,  saying,  "  Reserve  these 
baubles  to  play  with  children,  and  do  not  by 
such  fooleries  divert  the  serious  thoughts  of  u 
man  of  years."13   If  these  ridiculous  subtleties 


and,  consequently,  not  becoming  the  august  station  he  then 
was  in.  This  ia  what  drew  Cato'a  answer  above  mentioned, 
which  was  more  stinging  than  all  the  invectives  which  Cicero 
had  so  lately  cast  at  this  great  man,  who  was  much  more  a 
stoic  by  his  manners  than  by  his  discourses.  Plutarch,  Life 
of  Cato. 

•  Horace.  Sat.  i.  4-8. 

»  Id.  76.  58. 

10  Plutarch,  Whether  the  Athenians  svere  more  eminent  in 
arms  than  in  letttrs. 

»  Seneca,  Epist.  4. 

19  Seneca,  Epist.  40. 

»  Laertius,  in  oiUL 
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eontorta  et  aculeata  sophismata,1  "  Perplexed 
Slid  crabbed  sophisms,"  are  designed  to  possess 
him  with  an  untruth,  they  are  then  dangerous ; 
bat  if  they  remain  without  effect  ana  only 
make  him  laugh,  1  do  not  see  why  a  man  need 
to  be  fortified  against  them.  There  are  some 
so  ridiculous  as  to  go  a  mile  out  of  their  way 
to  hook  in  a  fine  word.  Aut  qui  non  verba 
rebut  aptant,  wed  res  ertrinsecas  arcessunt, 
quibus  verba  convenkmt.*  "Who  do  not  fit 
words  to  the  subject,  but  seek  out  things  quite 
from  the  purpose  to  fit  those  words  they  are  so 
enamoured  of."  And,  as  another  says,  Qui 
alicujus  verbi  decort  ptacentis,  vocentur  ad  id 
quod  non  proposuerant  scribere}  "  Who,  by 
their  fondness  of  some  fine  sounding  word,  are 
tempted  to  something  they  had  no  intention 
to  treat  of."  I,  for  my  part,  rather  bring  in  a 
fine  sentence  by  head  and  shoulders  to  fit  my 
purpose  than  divert  my  designs  to  hunt  after  a 
sentence,  lis  for  words  to  serve  and  to  follow 
us ;  and  let  Gascon  come  in  play  where  French 
will  not  do.4  I  would  have  things  so  possess 
the  imagination  of  him  that  hears  that  he 
should  have  something  else  to  do  than  to  think 
of  words.  The  way  of  speaking  that  I  love 
is  natural  and  plain,  as  well  in  writing  as 
speaking,  and  a  sinewy  and  significant  way 
of  expressing  one's  self,  short  and  pithy,  and 
not  so  elegant  and  artificial  as  prompt  and 
vehement. 

Haec  demom  sapiet  dictio,  que  feriet.* 
"  The  language  which  strikes  the  mind  will  please  it." 

Rather  hard  than  harsh,  free  from  affectation ; 
irregular,  incontinuous,  and  bold,  where  every 
piece  makes  up  an  entire  body:  not  like  a 
pedant,  a  preacher,  or  a  pleader,  bat  rather  a 
soldier-like  style,  as  Suetonius  calls  that  of 
Julius  Caesar;  and  yet  I  see  no  reason  why  he 
should  call  it  so.' 

I  have  been  ready  enough  to  imitate  the 
negligent  garb  which  is  observable  among  the 
young  men  of  our  time,  to  wear  my  cloak  on 
one  shoulder,  my  bonnet  on  one  side,  and  one 
stocking  in  something  more  disorder  than  the 
other,  which  seems  to  express  a  kind  of  manly 
disdain  of  those  exotic  ornaments,  and  a  con- 
tempt of  art;    but  I  find  that  negligence  of 

even  greater  use  in  the  form  of 
^JjJJJji.  speaking.  All  affectation,  parti- 
&  courtier.  cularly  in  the  French  gaiety  and 

freedom,  is  ungraceful  in  a  cour- 
tier, and  in  a  monarchy  every  gentleman  ought 
to  be  fashioned  according  to  the  court  model ; 
for  which  reason  an  easy  and  natural  negligence 
does  well.    I  like  not  a  piece  of  stuff  where 

1  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  14.  *  Quintilian,  riii.  3. 

3  Seneca,  Kput  59 

4  Ronsseau  also  says,  somewhere,  "  Toutes  lea  foia  qu'a 
1'aide  d'un  solccisme  je  poorrai  me  faire  mieux  entendre, 
ne  penses  paa  one  j*hesite"  He  made  himself,  however,  very 
well  understood  without  the  help  of  *nj  solecisms,  and  his 
declaration,  therefore,  seems  unnecessary  ;  but  it  shews,  at 
least,  that  he  was  as  little  a  slave  to  purism  as  our  Gascon. 

»  Lucan,a/md  Fabricia*,  Bibiiot  Lot.  ii.  ld- 


the  knots  and  seams  are  to  be  seen,  and  as 
little  do  I  like,  in  a  fine  proportioned  man,  to 
be  able  to  tell  all  the  bones  and  veins.  Qum 
veritati  operant  dat  orotic,  incomponta  sit,  et 
simplex.  *  •  •  Quis  accural*  loquitur,  nisi  qui 
vultputide  loqui?7  *  *  •  "  Let  the  language 
that  is  dedicated  to  truth  be  plain  and  unatiected. 
>  For  who  studies  to  speak  quaintly  and  accu- 
rately that  does  not,  at  the  same  time,  design  to 
perplex  his  auditory  ?"  That  eloquence  preju- 
dices the  subject  it  would  advance  which  wholly 
attracts  us  to  itself.  And  as,  in  our  outward 
habit,  'tis  a  ridiculous  effeminacy  to  distinguish 
ourselves  by  a  particular  and  unpractised  garb 
or  fashion ;  so,  in  language,  to  study  new 
phrases,  and  to  affect  words  that  are  not  of 
current  use,  proceeds  from  a  childish  and 
scholastic  ambition.  As  for  me,  may  I  never 
use  any  other  language  than  what  is  under- 
stood in  the  markets  of  Paris !  Aristophanes, 
the  grammarian,  was  quite  out,  when  be 
reprehended  Epicurus  for  this  plain  way  of 
delivering  himself,  and  that  the  end  and  design 
of  his  oratory  was  only  perspicuity  of  speech.8 
The  imitation  of  words,  by  its  own  facility, 
immediately  disperses  itself  through  a  whole 
people.  But  the  imitation  of  invention  and 
judgment  in  applying  those  words  is  of  a  slower 
progress.  The  generality  of  readers,  when 
they  find  a  like  robe,  very  mistakingly  imagine 
they  have  the  same  body  inside  it,  but  force 
and  sinews  are  not  to  be  borrowed,  though  the 
attire  may.  Most  of  those  1  converse  with 
speak  the  same  language  I  here  write;  but 
whether  they  think  the  same  thoughts  I  cannot 
say.  The  Athenians,  says  Plato,  study  length 
and  elegance  of  speaking ;  the  Lacedaemonians 
affect  brevity  ;  and  those  of  Crete  aim  more  at 
fecundity  of  conception  than  fertility  of  speech, 
and  these  are  the  best.9  Zenon  used  to  say 
that  he  had  two  sorts  of  disciples,  one  that  he 
called  ^AoXoywc,  curious  to  learn  things,  and 
these  were  his  favourites ;  the  other,  Aoyof  iA«c, 
that  cared  for  nothing  but  words.10  Not  but 
that  proper  speaking  is  a  very  good  and  com- 
mendable quality  ;  but  'tis  not  so  excellent  and 
so  necessary  as  some  would  make  it ;  and  I  am 
scandalized  that  our  whole  life  should  be  spent 
in  nothing  else.  I  would  first  understand  my 
own  language  and  that  of  my  neighbours,  with 
whom  most  of  my  business  and  conversation 
lies. 

No  doubt  but  Greek  and  Latin  arc  very 
great  ornaments   and   of    great 
use,  but  we  buy  them  too  dear.   I    The  mod«  •*» 
will  here  mention  one  way  which    JjJ^  J^Vd 
also  has  been  experimented  in  my    Latin ; 
own  person,  by  which  they  are 

6  The  expression  it  in  SuetoniuVs  Life  of  CVraar,  near  the 
beginning.  Montaigne,  however,  was  misled  by  the  common 
edition,  which  reads,  "  EloquentU  mi  ttari ;  qua  re  aut  cequu- 
rit,"  &e. ;  whereas  the  later  and  better  editions  run  thus, 

:  "  Eloquentia,  militarique  re,  aut  aquavit,"  which  removes 

j  Montaigne's  objection  to  the  r, 


'  Seneca,  Epist.   40, 75. 
'Low*,  I. 


passage. 
*  Laertius,  Life  of  Kpicmnu. 
»•  Stobosos,  Serm,  34. 


to  be  had  cheaper  than  in  the  usual  mode,  and 
such  may  make  use  of  it  as  will.  My  late 
father  having  made  the  most  precise  enquiry 
that  any  man  can  possibly  make  amongst  men 
of  the  greatest  learning  and  judgment,  of  an 
exact  method  of  education,  was  by  them  cau- 
tioned of  the  inconvenience  then  in  use,,  and 
informed  that  the  tedious  time  we  applied  to 
the  learning  of  the  languages  of  those  people 
who,  themselves,  had  them  for  nothing,  was 
the  sole  cause  we  could  not  arrive  to  the  gran- 
deur of  soul  and  perfection  of  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans:  I  do  not, 
however,  believe  that  to  be  the  only  cause ;  the 
expedient  my  father,  however,  found  out  for 
this  was  that,  in  my  infancy,  and  before  I  began 
to  speak,  he  committed  me  to  the  care  of  a 
German  (who  since  died  a  famous  physician  in 
France),  totally  ignorant  of  our  language,  but 
very  fluent  and  a  great  critic  in  Latin.  This 
man,  whom  he  had  sent  for  out  of  his  own 
country,  and  whom  he  entertained,  at  a  very 
great  salary,  for  this  only  end,  had  me  con- 
tinually with  him.  To  whom  there  were  also 
joined  two  others  of  the  same  nation,  but  of 
inferior  learning,  to  attend  me,  and  sometimes 
to  relieve  him ;  who  all  of  them  conversed  with 
me  in  no  other  language  but  Latin.  As  to  the  rest 
of  his  family,  it  was  an  inviolable  rule  that 
neither  himself,  nor  my  mother,  nor  man,  nor 
maid,  should  speak  any  thing,  in  my  company, 
but  such  Latin  words  as  every  one  had  learnt 
to  gabble  with  me.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
how  great  an  advantage  this  proved  to  the 
whole  family ;  my  father  and  my  mother,  by 
this  means,  learning  Latin  enough  to  under- 
stand it  perfectly  well,  and  to  speak  it  to  such 
a  degree  as  was  sufficient  for  any  necessary 
use ;  as  also  those  of  the  servants  did  who  were 
most  frequently  with  me.  To  be  short,  we  did 
Latin  it  at  such  a  rate  that  it  overflowed  to 
all  the  neighbouring  villages,  where  there  yet 
remain,  and  have  established  themselves  by 
custom,  several  Latin  appellations  of  artizans 
and  their  tools.  As  for  myself,  I  was  above 
six  years  of  age  before  I  understood  either 
French  or  Pengordin  any  more  than  Arabic, 
and  without  art,  book,  grammar,  or  precept, 
whipping,  or  the  expense  of  a  tear,  had  by 
that  time  learned  to  speak  as  pure  Latin  as  my 
master  himself.  If,  for  example,  they  were  to 
give  me  a  theme  after  the  College  fashion,  they 
gave  it  to  others  in  French,  but  to  me  they 
gave  it  in  the  worst  Latin,  to  turn  it  into  that 
which  was  pure  and  good ;  and  Nicholas 
Grouchy,  who  wrote  a  book  de  Comitiis 
R&manorum ;  William  Guerente,  who  has 
written  a  Commentary  upon  Aristotle ;  George 
Buchanan,  that  great  Scotch  Poet,  and  Marc 
Antony  Muret,  whom  both  France  and  Italy 
have  acknowledged  for  the  best  orator  of  his 
time,  my  domestic  tutors,  have  all  of  them  often 
told  me  that  I  had  in  my  infancy  that  language 
so  very  fluent  and  ready  that  they  were  afraid 
to  enter  into  discourse  with  me.  Buchanan, 
whom  I  since  saw  attending  the  late  Mareschal 


de  Brissac,  then  told  me  that  he  was  about  to 
write  a  Treatise  of  Education,  the  example  of 
which  he  intended  to  take  from  mine,  for  he 
was  then  tutor  to  that  Count  de  Brissac,  who 
afterwards  proved  so  valiant  and  so  brave  a 
gentleman. 

As  to  Greek,  of  which  I  have  but  little 
smattering,  my  father  also  de-  Md  Greek, 
signed  to  have  taught  it  me  by 
art,  but  in  a  new  way,  and  as  a  sort  of  sport ; 
tossing  out  declensions  to  and  fro,  after  the 
manner  of  those  who,  by  certain  games,  at 
tables  and  chess,  learn  geometry  and  arithmetic : 
for  he,  amongst  other  rules,  had  been  advised 
to  make  me  relish  science  and  duty  by  an 
unforced  will,  and  of  my  own  voluntary  mo- 
tion, and  to  educate  my  soul  in  all  liberty 
and  delight,  without  any  severity  or  constraint. 
Which  he  was  an  observer  of  to  such  a  degree, 
even  of  superstition,  that  some  being  of  opinion 
it  troubles  and  disturbs  the  brains  of  children 
suddenly  to  wake  them  in  the  morning,  and  to 
snatch  them  violently  and  over-hastily  from 
sleep  (wherein  they  are  much  more  profoundly 
involved  than  we),  he  only  caused  me  to  be 
waked  by  the  sound  of  some  musical  instru- 
ment, and  was  never  unprovided  of  a  musician 
for  that  purpose.  By  which  example  you  may 
judge  of  the  rest,  this  alone  being  sufficient  to 
recommend  both  the  prudence  and  affection  of 
so  good  a  father;  who,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
blamed  if  he  did  not  reap  the  fruits  answerable 
to  so  excellent  a  culture.  Of  which,  two 
things  were  the  cause :  first,  a  sterile  and  im- 
proper soil ;  for  though  I  was  of  a  strong  and 
healthful  constitution,  and  of  a  disposition 
tolerably  gentle  and  tractable,  yet  I  was, 
withal,  so  heavy,  idle,  and  sluggish,  that  they 
could  not  rouse  me  even  to  any  exercise  of 
recreation,  nor  get  me  out  to  play.  What  I 
saw,  I  saw  clear  enough,  and  under  this  lazy 
complexion,  nourished  a  bold  imagination,  anil 
opinions  above  my  age.  I  had  a  slothful  wit, 
that  vould  go  no  raster  than  it  was  led,  a  slow 
understanding,  a  languishing  invention,  and, 
above  all,  an  incredible  defect  of  memory ;  so 
that  it  is  no  wonder  if,  from  all  these,  nothing 
considerable  could  be  extracted.  Secondly, 
like  those  who,  impatient  of  a  long  and  steady 
cure,  submit  to  all  sorts  of  prescriptions  and 
receipts,  the  good  man  being  extremely  timo- 
rous of  any  way  failing  in  a  thing  he  had  so 
wholly  set  his  heart  upon,  suffered  himself,  at 
last,  to  be  over-ruled  by  the  common  opinion, 
which  always  follows  the  lead  of  what  has 
gone  on  before,  like  cranes ;  and  railing  in  with 
ue  method  of  the  time,  having  no  longer  about 
him  those  persons  he  had  brought  out  of  Italy, 
and  who  had  given  him  his  first  models  of 
education  about  him,  he  sent  me,  at  six  years 
of  age,  to  the  College  of  Guienne,  at  that  time 
the  best  and  most  nourishing  in  France.  And 
there  it  was  not  possible  to  add  anything  to  the 
care  he  had  to  provide  me  the  most  able  tutors, 
with  all  other  circumstances  of  education, 
reserving  also  several  particular  rules  contrary 
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reading. 


to  the  College  practice  ;  but  so  it  was  that,  with 
all  these  precautions,  it  was  a  College  still.  My 
Latin  immediately  grew  corrupt,  and,  by  dis- 
continuance, I  have  since  lost  all  manner  of 
use  of  it ;  and  so  this  new  plan  of  education 
served  me  to  no  other  end  than  only,  at  my 
first  coming,  to  prefer  me  to  the  first  forms : 
for  at  thirteen  years  old,  that  I  left  the  College, 
1  had  gone  through  my  whole  course,  as  they 
call  it,  and,  in  truth,  without  any  manner  of 
improvement,  that  I  can  honestly  brag  of,  in 
all  this  time. 
The  first  thing  that  gave  me  any  taste  of 
books  was  the  pleasure  1  took  in 
Montaigne's  readine  the  fables  of  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphoses ;  and  with  them  I 
was  so  taken  that,  being  but  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  I  would  steal  from  all  other 
diversions  to  read  them,  both  by  reason  that 
this  was  my  own  natural  language,  the  easiest 
book  that  I  was  acquainted  with,  and  for  the 
subject  the  most  accommodated  to  the  capacity 
of  my  age :  for  as  for  Lancelot  du  Lake,  Amadis 
de  Gaul,  Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  and  such  trum- 
pery, which  children  are  most  delighted  with, 
I  had  never  so  much  as  heard  their  names,  no 
more  than  I  yet  know  what  they  contain ;  so 
exact  was  the  discipline  wherein  I  was  brought 
up.  This  made  me  think  the  less  of  the  other 
lessons  prescribed  me  ;  and  here  it  was  infinitely 
to  my  advantage  to  have  to  do  with  an  under- 
standing tutor,  who  was  wise  enough  to  connive 
at  this  and  other  truantries  of  the  same  nature j 
for  by  this  means  I  ran  through  Virgil's  iEneids, 
and  then  Terence,  and  then  Plautus,  and  some 
Italian  comedies,  allured  by  the  pleasure  of  the 
subject ;  whereas  had  he  been  so  foolish  as  to 
have  taken  me  off  this  diversion,  I  do  really 
believe  I  had  brought  nothing  away  from  the 
college  but  a  hatred  of  books,  as  almost  all  our 
young  gentlemen  do.  But  he  carried  himself 
very  discreetly  in  that  business,  seeming  to 
take  no  notice,  and  heightened  my  appetite  by 
allowing  me  only  such  time  for  this  reading  as 
I  could  steal  from  my  regular  studies.  For  the 
chief  things  my  father  expected  from  them  to 
whom  he  nad  delivered  me  for  education  was 
affability  of  manners  and  good  humour ;  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  my  temper  had  no  other  vice 
but  sloth  and  want  of  mettle.  The  fear  was 
not  that  I  should  do  ill,  but  that  I  should  do 
nothing.  Nobody  suspected  that  I  should  be 
wicked,  but  most  thought  I  should  be  useless ; 
they  foresaw  idleness,  but  no  malice  in  my 
nature ;  and  I  find  it  falls  out  accordingly. 
The  complaints  I  hear  of  myself  are  these: 
"  He  is  idle,  cold  in  the  offices  of  friendship  and 
relationship,  and  remiss  in  those  of  the  public  : 
he  is  too  particular,  he  is  too  proud."  The 
most  injurious  do  not  say,  "  Why  has  he  taken 
such  a  thing  ? — why  has  he  not  paid  such  a 
one  ?"  But  "  Why  does  he  part  with  nothing? 
Why  does  he  not  give?"  And  I  should  take 
it  for  a  favour  that  men  would  expect  from  me 

1  Virgil,  Eclog.  viiL  S0. 


no  greater  effects  of  supererogation  than  these. 
But  they  are  unjust  to  exact  from  me  what  I 
do  not  owe  far  more  rigorously  than  they  exact 
from  others  that  which  they  do  owe ;  and  in 
condemning  me  to  it  they  efface  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  act,  and  deprive  me  of  the  gratitude 
that  would  be  due  to  me  upon  such  a  bounty  ; 
whereas  the  active  benefit  ought  to  be  of  so 
much  the  greater  value  from  my  hands,  by  how 
much  I  am  not  passive  that  way  at  all.  I  can 
the  more  freely  dispose  of  my  fortune  the  more 
it  is  mine,  and  of  myself  the  more  1  am  my  own. 
Nevertheless  if  I  were  good  at  setting  out  my 
own  actions,  I  could  peradventure  very  well 
repel  these  reproaches,  and  could  give  some  to 
understand  that  they  ore  not  so  much  offended 
that  I  do  not  enough,  as  that  I  am  able  to  do 
a  great  deal  more  than  I  do. 

Yet  for  all  this  heavy  disposition  of  mine, 
my  mind,  when  retired  into  itself,  was  not 
altogether  idle  nor  wholly  deprived  of  solid 
inquiry  nor  of  certain  and  clear  judgments 
about  those  objects  it  could  comprehend,  and 
could  also  without  any  helps  digest  them ;  but, 
amongst  other  things,  I  do  really  believe  it  had 
been  totally  impossible  to  have  made  it  to  sub- 
mit by  violence  and  force.  Shall  I  here  acquaint 
you  with  one  faculty  of  my  youth  ?  I  had 
great  boldness  and  assurance  of  countenance, 
and  to  that  a  flexibility  of  voice  and  gesture  to 
any  part  I  undertook  to  act ;  for  before 

Alter  ab  undecimo  turn  me  vix  ceperat  annua,1 
"  I  had  hardly  entered  on  my  twelfth  year," 

I  played  the  chief  parts  in  the  Latin  tragedies 
of  Buchanan,  Guerente,  and  Muret,  that  were 
acted  in  our  college  of  Guienne  with  very  great 
form  ;  wherein  Andreas  Goveanus,  our  prin- 
cipal, as  in  all  other  parts  of  his  undertaking, 
was,  without  comparison,  the  best  of  that  em- 
ployment in  France,  and  I  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  his  chief  actors.  'Tis  an  exercise  that  I 
do  not  disapprove  in  young  people  of  condition, 
and  I  have  since  seen  our  princes,  after  the 
example  of  the  ancients,  perform  such  parts  in 
person  well  and  commendably ;  and  it  was  more- 
over allowed  to  persons  of  the  greatest  quality 
to  profess  and  make  a  trade  of  it  in  Greece. 
Aristoni  tragico  actori  rem  aperet :  hub;  et 
genus  et  fortuna  Jionesta  erant ;  nee  ars,  quia 
nihil  tale  apud  Gracos  pudori  est,  ea  defor- 
mabat?  "  He  imparted  this  affair  to  Aristo 
the  tragedian,  a  man  of  a  good  family  and 
fortune,  which  nevertheless  did  neither  of  them 
receive  any  blemish  by  that  profession,  nothing 
of  that  kind  being  reputed  a  disparagement  in 
Greece.' '  I  have  always  taxed  those  with 
impertinence  who  condemn  these  entertain- 
ments, and  those,  with  injustice,  who  refuse 
to  admit  such  comedians  as  are  worth  seeing 
into  our  towns,  and  grudge  the  people  that 
public  diversion.  A  sensible  plan  of  govern- 
ment fakes  care  to  assemble  its  citizens  not  only 
to  the  solemn  duties  of  devotion,  but  also  to 

a  Liry,  i.  94. 
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sports  and  spectacles.  They  find  society  and 
friendship  augmented  by  it ;  and  besides,  can 
there  possibly  be  afforded  a  more  orderly  diver- 
sion than  what  is  performed  in  the  sight  of 
every  one,  and  very  often  in  the  presence  of  the 
supreme  magistrate  himself?  I,  for  my  part, 
think  it  desirable  that  the  prince  should  some- 
times gratify  his  people  at  his  own  expense, 
with  paternal  kindness  as  it  were,  and  tnat  in 
great  and  popular  cities  there  should  be  theatres 
erected  for  such  entertainments,  if  but  to  divert 
them  from  worse  and  more  private  actions. 

To  return  to  ray  subject:  there  is  nothing 
like  alluring  the  appetite  and  affection,  other- 
wise you  make  nothing  but  so  many  asses  laden 
with  books,  and  by  virtue  of  the  lash  give  them 
their  pocket  full  of  learning  to  keep :  whereas, 
to  do  well,  you  should  not  only  lodge  it  with 
them,  but  make  them  espouse  it. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

THAT  IT  IS  FOLLY  TO  MEASURE  TRUTH  AND 
ERROR  BY  OUR  OWN  CAPACITY. 

'Tis  not  perhaps  without  reason  that  we  attri- 
bute facility  of  belief  and  easiness  of  persuasion 
to  simplicity  and  ignorance,  for  I  have  heard 
belief  compared  to  an  impression  stamped  upon 
the  soul,  which,  by  how  much  softer  and  of  less 
resistance  it  is,  is  the  more  easily  imposed.  Ut 
necesse  est  lantern  in  Ubrd,  ponderibus  impositis, 
deptimi,  sic  animum  perspicuis  cederef  "  As 
the  scale  of  the  balance  must  give  way  to  the 
weight  that  presses  it  down,  so  the  mind  must 
of  necessity  yield  to  demonstration.1'  By  how 
much  the  soul  is  more  empty  and  without 
counterpoise,  with  so  much  greater  facility  it 
yields  under  the  weight  of  the  first  persuasion. 
This  is  the  reason  that  children,  the  common 
people,  women,  and  sick  folks,  are  most  apt  to 
be  led  by  the  ears.  But  then,  on  die  other 
band,  'tis  a  very  {Treat  presumption  to  slight 
and  condemn  all  things  for  false  that  do  not 
appear  to  us  likely  to  be  true ;  which  is  the 
ordinary  vice  of  such  as  fancy  themselves  wiser 
than  their  neighbours.  I  was  myself  once  one 
of  these ;  and  if  I  heard  talk  of  dead  folks  walk- 
ing, of  prophecies,  enchantments,  witchcrafts, 
or  any  other  story,  I  had  no  mind  to  believe, 

Somnia,  terrores  magicos,  miracula  sagas, 
Nocturnos  lemures,  portentaque  Thessala.* 

"  Can  you  in  earnest  laugh  at  all  the  schemes 
Of  magic  terrors,  visionary  dreams, 
Portentous  prodigies,  and  imps  of  hell. 
The  nightly  goblins  and  enchanting  spell  ?" 

I  presently  pitied  the  poor  people  that  were 
abused  by  these  follies;  whereas  I  now  find 
that  I  myself  was  to  be  pitied  as  much  at  least 
as  they;  not  that  experience  has  taught  me 


1  Cicero,  Acad.  Qumt.  iv.  it.  IS. 

■  Horace,  Kpist.  ii.  a,  SOS. 

•  Lucretius,  it.  1037.    The  text  has  mliaU  vUtndi. 


anything  to  supersede  my  former  opinion, 
though  my  curiosity  has  endeavoured  that  way ; 
but  reason  has  instructed  me  that  thus  reso- 
lutely to  condemn  anything  for  false  and  im- 
possible is  to  circumscribe  and  limit  the  will  of 
God  and  the  power  of  nature  within  the  bounds 
of  my  own  capacity,  than  which  no  folly  can 
be  greater.  It  we  give  the  names  of  monster 
and  miracle  to  everything  our  reason  cannot 
comprehend,  how  many  such  are  continually 
presented  before  our  eyes !  Let  us  but  consider 
through  what  clouds,  and  as  it  were  groping 
through  what  darkness,  our  teachers  lead  us 
to  the  knowledge  of  most  of  the  things  we 
apply  our  studies  to,  and  we  shall  find  that  it 
is  rather  custom  than  knowledge  that  takes 
away  the  wonder,  and  renders  them  easy  and 
familiar  to  us. 

Jam  nemo,  fessus  saturusque  videndi, 

Suspicere  in  cceli  dignatur  luciaa  templa.3 

"  Already  glutted  with  the  sight,  now  none 
Heaven's  lucid  temples  deigns  to  look  upon." 

And  that  if  those  things  were  now  newly  pre- 
sented to  us  we  should  think  them  as  strange 
and  incredible,  if  not  more  so,  than  any  others. 

— —  Si  nunc  primum  mortalibus  adsint 

Ex  improviso,  ceu  sint  objects  repente, 

Nil  magis  his  rebus  potent  mirabile  diet, 

Aut  minus  ante  quoa  auderent  fore  credere  gentes.4 

"  Were  those  things  suddenly  and  by  surprise 
Just  now  presented,  new  to  mortal  eyes, 


At  nothing  could  they  be  astoniah'd  more, 

Nor  could  have  formed  a  thought  of  them  before. 


M 


He  that  had  never  seen  a  river  imagined  the 
first  he  met  with  to  be  the  sea ;  and  the  greatest 
things  that  have  fallen  within  our  knowledge 
we  conclude  the  extremes  that  nature  makes 
of  the  kind. 

Scilicet,  et  fluvius  qui  non  est  maadmus,  ci  est 
Qui  non  ante  aliquem  majorem  vidit ;  et  ingens 
Arbor,  homoque  videtur ;  et  omnia  de  genere  omni 
Maxima  quae  vidit  quisque,  hsec  ingentia  fingit.* 

"  A  little  river  unto  him  does  seem, 
That  bigger  never  saw,  a  mighty  stream  t 
A  tree,  a  man,  all  things  seem  to  his  view 
O'  th'  kind  the  greatest  that  ne'er  greater  knew." 

Consuetudine  oculorum,  assuescunt  animi, 
neque  admirantur,  neque  requirunt  rationes 
earum  rerum  quas  semper  vident*  "  Things 
grow  familiar  to  men's  minds  by  being  often 
seen  ;  so  that  they  neither  admire  nor  are 
inquisitive  into  things  they  daily  see."  The 
novelty,  rather  than  the  greatness,  of  things 
tempts  us  to  inquire  into  their  causes.  But  we 
are  to  judge  with  more  reverence,  and  with 
greater  acknowledgment  of  our  own  ignorance 
and  infirmity,  of  the  infinite  power  of  nature. 
How  many  unlikely  things  are  there  testified 
by  people  of  very  good  repute,  which  if  we 
cannot  persuade  ourselves  absolutely  to  believe, 
we  ought  at  least  to  leave  them  in  suspense ! 
For  to  condemn  them  as  impossible  is  by  a 


4  Lucretius,  ii.  1034* 

a  Id.  vi.  074. 

6  Cicero,  de  fimhuri  Dear*  ii. 
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temerarious  presumption  to  pretend  to  know 
the  utmost  bounds  of  possibility.  Did  we 
rightly  understand  the  difference  betwixt  the 
impossible  and  the  unusual,  and  what  is  con- 
trary to  the  order  and  coarse  of  nature  and 
against  the  common  opinion  of  men,  in  not 
believing  rashly*  and  on  the  other  hand  in  being 
not  too  incredulous,  we  should  then  observe 
the  rule  of  Ne  quid  nhnis,  enjoined  by  Chilo.1 
When  we  find  in  Froissard  that  the  Count  de 
Foix  knew  in  Beam  the  defeat  of  John  King 
of  Castile  at  Juberoth  (he  next  day  after,  and 
the  means  by  which  he  tells  us  he  came  to  do 
so,  we  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  little  merry  at 
it,  as  also  at  what  our  annals  report,  that  Pope 
Honorius,  the  same  day  that  King  Philip 
Augustus  died  at  Mante,  performed  his  public 
obsequies  at  Rome,  and  commanded  the  like 
throughout  Italy ;  the  testimony  of  these  authors 
not  being  perhaps  of  authority  enough  to  re- 
strain us.  But  if  Plutarch,  besides  several 
examples  that  he  produces  out  of  antiquity, 
tells  us,  of  his  certain  knowledge,  that  in  the 
time  of  Doroitian  the  news  of  the  battle  lost 
by  Antony  in  Germany  was  published  at 
Home  many  days'  journey  thence*  and  dispersed 
throughout  the  whole  world  the  same  day  it 
was  fought :  and  if  Caesar  was  of  opinion  that 
it  has  often  happened  that  the  report  has  pre- 
ceded the  event,  shall  we  say  that,  forsooth, 
these  simple  people  have  suffered  themselves  to 
be  deceived  with  the  vulgar,  not  having  been 
so  clear-sighted  as  we?  Is  there  anything 
more  delicate,  more  clear,  more  sprightly  than 
Pliny's  judgment,  when  he  is  pleased  to  set  it 
to  work  ? — anything  more  remote  from  vanity  ? 
Setting  aside  his  great  learning,  of  which  I 
make  less  account,  in  which  of  these  two  do 
any  of  us  excel  him  ?  Yet  there  is  no  schoolboy 
that  does  not  convict  him  of  lying,  and  that 
pretends  not  to  instruct  him  in  the  progress  of 
the  works  of  nature. 

When  we  read  in  Bouchet  the  miracles  of 
St.  Hilary's  relics,  never  heed  them ;  his  autho- 
rity is  not  sufficient  to  take  from  us  the  liberty 
of  contradicting  him  :  but  generally  to  condemn 
in  a  lump  all  such  stories  seems  to  me  a  singular 
impudence.  The  great  St.  Augustine  tells  us 
he  himself  saw  a  bund  child  recover  sight  upon 
the  relic  of  St.  Gervaise  and  St.  Protasius  at 
Milan ;'  a  woman  at  Carthage  cured  of  a  cancer 
by  the  sign  of  the  cross  made  upon  her  by  a 
woman  newly  baptized  ;  Hesperius,  a  familiar 
friend  of  his,  to  drive  away  the  spirits  that 
haunted  his  house  with  a  little  earth  of  the 


1  MirUv  &?<■»,  Aristotle  in  his  Rhetoric,  and  Pliny  (Nat. 
Hmt.,  vii.  «),  Mcribe  this  maxim  to  Cbilo,  ma  does  Diogenes 
inertim  in  the  Life  of  ThsJes ;  but  he  afterwards  ascribes  it  , 
to  Solon  in  his  Lfe  of  Solon.     It  has  been  also  attributed  to 
others.    See  Menage's  Obserrations  on  Diogenes  Laertius  . 
|     in  the  Life  of  Tbales. 

f        »  Above  S40  leagues,  says  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Pmdu$  ! 
JBrntUhu,  bat  the  real  distance  is  only  3M  leagues. 

*  De  Civit.  Dei,  xxiL  8, 

I         *  St.  Austin,  however,  does  not  ascribe  this  expulsion  of 
i     the  evil  spirits  to  that  small  quantity  of  the  earth  of  our 


I 


sepulchre  of  our  Lord  ;4  and  this  earth  being 
transported  thence  into  the  church,  a  paralytic 
to  have  there  been  suddenly  cured  by  it ;  a 
woman  in  a  procession,  having  touched  St. 
Stephen's  shrine  with  a  nosegay,  and  after 
rubbing  her  eyes  with  it  to  have  recovered  her 
sight  lost  many  years  before ;  with  several 
other  miracles,  of  which  he  professes  himself  to 
have  been  an  eye-witness.  Of  what  shall  we 
accuse  him  and  the  two  holy  bishops  Aurclius 
and  Maximums,  both  of  whom  he  attests  to  the 
truth  of  these  things  ?  Shall  it  be  of  ignorance, 
simplicity,  and  facility,  or  of  knavery  or  im- 
posture? Is  any  man  now  living  so  impudent 
as  to  think  himself  comparable  to  them  either 
in  virtue,  piety,  learning,  judgment,  or  capa- 
city ?  Qui  ut  rationem  muiatn  qfferrent,  ipsa 
auctoritate  me  frangerent T6  "  who,  though 
they  should  give  me  no  reason  for  what  they 
affirm,  would  yet  convince  me  with  their 
authority  ?"  Tis  a  presumption  of  great  danger 
and  consequence,  besides  the  absurd  temerity 
it  draws  after  it,  to  contemn  what  we  do  not 
comprehend.  For  after  that,  according  to  your 
fine  understanding,  you  have  established  the 
limits  of  truth  and  error,  and  that  afterwards 
there  appears  a  necessity  upon  you  of  believing 
stranger  things  than  those  you  have  contra- 
dicted, you  are  already  obliged  to  quit  your  hold 
and  to  acquiesce.  That  which  seems  to  me  so 
much  to  disorder  our  consciences,  in  the  com- 
motions we  are  now  in  concerning  religion,  is 
the  Catholics  dispensing  so  much  with  their 
belief.  They  fancy  they  appear  moderate  and 
wise  when  they  give  up  to  the  Huguenots  some 
of  the  articles  in  question ;  but  besides  that 
they  do  not  discern  what  advantage  it  is  to 
those  with  whom  we  contend  for  us  to  begin 
to  give  ground  and  to  retire,  and  how  much 
this  animates  the  enemy  to  follow  up  his  blow, 
the  articles  which  they  select  as  the  most  in- 
different are  sometimes  of  very  great  import- 
ance. We  are  either  wholly  and  absolutely  to 
submit  ourselves  to  the  authority  of  our  eccle- 
siastical polity,  or  totally  throw  off  all  obedience 
to  it ;  'tis  not  for  us  to  determine  what  and 
how  much  obedience  we  owe  to  it.  And  this  I 
can  say,  having  myself  made  trial  of  it,  and 
having  formerly  taken  the  liberty  of  my  own 
swing  and  fancy,  and  neglected  certain  of  the 
observations  of  our  church  which  seemed  to  me 
vain  and  unmeaning,  that,  coming  afterwards 
to  discourse  the  matter  with  learned  men,  I 
have  found  those  very  things  to  be  built  upon 
very  good  and    solid  foundation ;    and   that 


Lord's  sepulchre  which  Hesperius  had  in  his  house;  for, 
according  to  St.  Austin,  one  of  his  priests  having,  at  the 
entreaty  of  Hesperius.  repaired  to  his  house  and  offered  the 
sacrifice  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  baring  prayed  earnestly 
to  God  to  put  a  stop  to  this  disturbance,  God  did  so  at  the 
▼cry  instant.  As  to  the  earth  taken  from  the  holy  sepulchre, 
Hesperius  kept  it  suspended  in  his  own  bedchamber,  to 
secure  him  from  the  insults  of  the  devils,  who  had  been  very 
mischievous  to  his  slaves  and  cattle ;  for  though  he  was  pro- 
tected against  the  evil  spirits  of  the  earth,  yet  this  influence 
did  not  extend  to  the  rest  of  his  family. 
9  Cicero,  Tu$c.  Qumt.  i.  SI. 
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nothing  but  dulness  and  ignorance  make 
receive  them  with  less  reverence  than  (lie  if 
Why  do  we  not  consider  what  contradictions 
Tie  find  in  our  own  judgments,  how  many 
things  were  yesterday  iirti'des  of  our  faith  that 
to-day  appear  mere  fables  ?  Glory  and  cariosity 
tire  tSe  scourges  of  the  soul ;  of  which  the  last 
prompts  us  to  thrust  our  noses  into  everything, 
and  the  other  forbids  us  to  leave  anything 
doubtful  and  undecided. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

OF    FRIENDSHIP. 

Ha  vino  observed  the  method  of 
have,  that  serves  me,  I  had  a  mint 
Ills  way.  He  chooses  the  best  phiee,  the  middle 
of  a  panel,  wherein  t>>  draw  "  picture,  which  lie 
finishes  with  his  utmost  care  and  art,  and  the 
empty  space  he  fills  with  grotesque,  odd,  fan- 
tastic figures,  without  any  grace  but  what  they 

derive  from  their  variety  and  the  extrovaf 

of  their  shape*.  And,  in  truth,  what 
things  I  scribble,  other  than  grotesques,  mon- 
strous pieces  of  patchwork,  without  any  certain 
figure,  or  ony  other  than  accidental  order, 
coherence,  or  proportion  ? 


i  painter  I 


>  hand  in  hand  with 
i  the 

first,  and  the   better  ;  my  power  of  handling 
not  being  such  that  I  dare  to  offer  at  a  fine 

fiecc  richly  painted  and  set  off  according  to  art. 
have  therefore  thought  best  to  borrow  oue  of 
Estienne  de  la  Boetie,^  and  snch  a  one  as  will 
honour  and  adorn  all  the  rest  of  my  work ; 
namely,  a  discourse  that  he  called  Voluntary 
Servitude,  which  others  have  since  further 
baptized  Le  Contre-Un/  a  piece  written  in  his 
younger  years,  by  way  of  essay,  in  honour  of 
liberty  against  tyrants,  and  which  has  since 
been  in  the  hands  of  several  men  of  great  learn- 
ing and  judgment,  not  without  siiisiihir  mid 
merited  commendation,  for  it  is  finely  written 
•nd  as  full  as  anything  con  noasibiy  be.  Yet 
I  may  confidently  say  it  is  far  short  of  what 
be  is  able  to  do  ;  and  if  in  that  more  mature 
age  wherein  I  lenew  him,  he  had  taken  a 
design  like  this  of  mine,  to  commit  his  thoughts 


One  pcnon  ilcmo,  ■grceihlj  to  wlnl  Mouuine  "T"  «  tt 
tud  u(  lb n  cWltr.  "  Th.l  \<   Boetliu  could  hue  mmd*  h 


p  nf  Cbule*  IX.,  thru  i 


to  writing,  we  should  have  seen  n  great  many 
rare  things,  nnd  such  us  would  have  gone  ver 
near  to  hove  rivalled  the  best  writing-  of  mi 
tiquity :  for  in  natural  parts,  especially,  I  know 
no  man  comparable  In  him.  But  he  has  left 
nothing  behind  him  save  this  treatise  ouly  (mi  ' 
that  too  by  chance,  for  I  believe  be  never  Ba- 
it after  it  first  went  out  of  his  hands),  and  some 
observations  upon  that  edict  of  January,*  made 
famous  by  our  civil  wars,  which  also  shall  else- 
where, peradventure,  find  a  place.  These  w 
all  I  could  recover  of  his  remains  ;  I,  to  will 
with  so  affectionate  a  remembrance,  upon 
death-bed,  he  by  his  lost  will  bequeathed  his 
library  and  papers,  tiie  tilth'  lunik  of  his  work* 
only  excepted,  which  I  committed  to  the  press.* 
And  this  particular  obligation  I  have  to  this 
treatise  of  his,  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  my 
first  coming  acquainted  with  him  ;  for  it  was 
showed  to  mo  long  before  I  saw  him,  and  gave 
nie  the  first  knowledge  of  his  name  ;  proving 
so  the  first  cause  and  foundation  of  a  friendship 
which  we  afterwards  improved  and  maintained 
bo  long  as  God  was  pleased  to  < 
together,  90  perfect,  iuviolnte.  nnd  entir 

ly  the  like  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  story, 


i  of  this  nge  there  is  n 

'  "Sfc." 


and  amongst  this 

sign  nor  trace  o.  __, 

concurrents  are  repined  tn  (lie  lniildiu^  m  nidi 

a  one,   that  'lis  niueh  if  fortune  bring  it  but 

onee  to  pass  in  three  ages. 

There  is  nothing  to  which  nature  seems  so 
much  to  have  inclined  us  as  to  society  ;  and  Aris- 
totle -niVthiit  l'i'oiI  legislators  lind  more  respect 
to  friendship  than  to  justice.  Now  the  most 
supreme  point  of  its  perfection  is 
this:  for  generally  all  those  that  J^'"'",^  " '';' 
pleasure,  profit,  public  or  private  ' 

interest,  create  and  nourish,  arc  so  much  the 
less  noble  and  generous,  and  so  y,itnd,h|p 
much  the  less  friendships,  by  how  dm  not  uiij 
much  they  mis  up  another  cause  J','"'7'l]rl'",,| 
and  design  than  friendship  itself,  nf  i— iiwiIIim 
Neither  do  the  four  ancient  kinds,  di«i  r..  ,- .:  I 
natural,  sociable,  hospitable,  and  l,ili>*™a«BU- 
venerean,  either  separately  or  jointly  make  up 
a  true  and  perfect  friendship. 

That  of  children  to  pnrents  is  rather  respect : 
friendship  beim."  nourished  by  eoiiiniuiiieatiun, 
which  cannot,  by  reason  of  the  great  disparity,  be 
betwixt  them  ;  but  would  rather  perhups  violate 
the  duties  of  nature  ;  for  neither  are  all  the 
secret  thoughts  of  lathers  fit  to  be  communi- 
cated to  children,  lest  it  beget  an  indecent 
familiarity  betwixt  them  ;  nor  can  the  advices 


TinoT.  Thii  edict  r.ertflitled  to  [lip  IJoracnot'  the  public 
icrciBe  of  tbslf  rebprian.  The  pur liftmen  t  it  flr»t  refined  lo 
eiOiln  it,  MTiiut,  "  Nee  pniumui.  nee   ddwmn-i"  bit. 

he?  contented,  >fler  f in<  i».>   |i'.»iore  prden  from  (be 

inn  on  the  luhjecl.  The  edict  contain*  a  rule  of  conduct  , 
n  Ihr  Frote«tant«,  which,  among  other  tbinp,  direct,  that 

the;  .hall  .dranrc  nothinu  uiimt  the  Council  ol  Nice.. 
pin. i  ihc  ■..ri.l-,.,1,  or  .t.iii.t  the  oM  «nd  Ne*Te.«ment." 

•  It  wu  published  >l  Firia,  in  1171,  ty  Frederic  Morel. 

«  JWAVrn,  ML  I. 
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and  reproofs,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
offices  of  friendship,  be  properly  performed  by 
the  son  to  tbe  father.  Therearesomecountxics 
■where  'tis  tbe  custom  for  children  to  kill  their 
fathers ;  and  others  where  the  fathers  kill  their 
children,  to  prevent  their  being  sometimes  an 
impediment  to  one  another  in  their  designs; 
and  moreover,  the  expectation  of  the  one  does 
naturally  depend  upon  the  ruin  of  the  other. 
There  have  been  great  philosophers  who  have 
made  nothing  of  this  tie  of  nature  ;  ns  Aristip- 
pus  for  one,  who,  being  pressed  home  about  the 
affection  be  owed  to  his  children,  as  being 
come  from  him,  presently  fell  to  spit,  saying 
"~    and  that  we  did  also 


breed  worms  and  lice 
Plutarch  endeavoured  t 
"  I  make  never  the  i 
said  he,  "  for  coming  i 
This  name  of  brother  d< 


and  that  other,  that 
econcile  tohisl>i"ilier, 
re  account  of  him," 
;  of  the  same  place."1 
indeed  carry  with 


carry 
amiable  and  affectionate  sound,  and  for  that 
reason  he  and  I  called  one  another  brothers.3 
Bat  the  complication  of  interests,  tins  division 
of  estates,  the  raising  of  the  one  at  the  undoing 
of  the  other,  does  strangely  weaken  and  slacken 
the  fraternal  tie :  and  brothers  pursuing  their 
fortune  and  advancement  by  the  same  path, 
'tis  hardly  possible  but  they  must  of  necessity 
elVn  jiistle  and  hinder  one  nnutlier.  Besides, 
why  should  tbo  correspondence  of  manners, 
parts,  and  inclinations,  which  beget  true  and 
perfect  friendships,  always  meet  and  concur  in 
these  relations?  The  father  and  the  son  may 
be  of  quite  contrary  humours,  and  brothers 
be  without  any  manner  of  sympathy  in  their 
natures.  He  is  my  son,  he  is  my  father;  but 
be  is  passionate,  ill-natured,  or  a  fool.  And 
moreover,  by  bow  much  these  are  friendships 
that  the  law  and  natural  obligation  impose 
upon  ns,  so  much  less  is  there  of  our 
choice  and  free  will,  which  free  will  of 


my  own  person  experienced  all  that  run  possibly 
be  expected  of  that  kind,  having  had  the  best 
and  most  indulgent  futlitr,  even  to  an  extreme 
old  age,  that  ever  was,  and  who  was  himsc] 
descended  from  a  family  for  many  generation 
famous  and  exemplary  for  brotherly  concord  : 


We  are  not  here  to  bring  the  love  we  bear  U 
women,  though  it  be  an  act  of  our  own  choice, 
into  comparison  ;  nor  rank  it  with  the  others, 
Its  fire,  I  confess, 


:tive,  more  eager,  nnd  more  sharp ; 
but,  withal,  'tis  more  precipitous,  fickle,  moving, 
nnd  inconstant:  a  fever  subject  to  intennisiioil 
and  paroxysms,  that  has  hold  hut  on  one  part  of 
is ;  whereas,  in  friendship,  'tis  n  general  and  uni- 
ersal  lire,  lint  temperate  and  equal,  a  constant 
and  steady  heat,  all  easy  and  smooth,  without 
roughness.  Moreover,  in  love, 
otuer  than  a  frantic  desire  for  that  which 


"  Like  liiimen  Lbtt  the  firing  haf* 
OVr  lull  »,. J  .Jslc,  Ihroufb  heil 

D-iiil  ■.■nl;   [  IcurdinfcllowiiiK  t 

So  soon  as  ever  it  enters 
friendship,  that  is  to  say,  inl 
desires,  it  vanishes  ami  is  gone,  fruition  destroys 
it,  as  having  only  a  fleshly  end,  subject  » 
satiety.   Friendship,  an  the  contrary,  is  enjoyed 


is  being  spiritual,  and   I 


lul  growing  still 


perfect  by  use.  Under  this  perfect  friend- 
ship I  ennnot  deny  but  that  the  other  vain 
affections  have,  in  my  younger  years,  found 
some  place  in  my  thoughts,  to  say  nothing  of 
him,  who  himsell  confesses  it  but  too  much  in 
his  verses;  so  that  1  had  both  these  passions, 
but  always  so  that  I  could  myself  well  enough 
distinguish  them,  aud  never  in  any  degree  of 
comparison  with  one  another;  the  first  main- 
taining its  flight  at  so  lofty  a  height  as  with 
disdain  to  look  down  and  see  the  other  flying 
at  a  for  humbler  pitch  below. 

As  to  marriage,  besides  thai  it  is  n  covenant, 
the  making  of  which  is  only  free,  but  tbe  con- 
tinuance in  it  forced  and  compelled,  having 
another  dependance  than  that  of  our  own  free 
will,  and  a  bargain,  moreover,  commonly  con- 
tracted to  other  ends,  there  happen  a  thousand 
intricacies  in  it  to  unravel,  enough  to  break  the 
thread,  and  to  divert  the  current,  of  a  lively 
affection :  whereas,  friendship  has  no  manner 
of  business  or  traffic  with  any  tiling  but  itself. 
Moreover,  to  say  truth,  the  ordinary  talent  of 
women  is  not  such  as  is  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  conference  nnd  communication  required  to 
the  support  of  this  sacred  tic ;  nor  do  they 
appear  to  be  endued  with  firmness  of  mind  to 
enilurc  the  constraint  of  so  hard  and  durable  ft 
knot.  Doubtless  if  there  could  be  such  a  free 
and  voluntary'  familiarity  contracted,  where  not 
only  the  souls  lui^lit  have  this  entire  fruition, 
but  the  bodies  also  might  share  in  the  alliance, 
and  the  whole  man  be  engaged  in  it,  the  friend- 
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ship  would  certainly  be  more  full  and  perfect ; 
but  there  is  no  example  that  this  sex  ever  arrived 
at  such  perfection,  and,  by  the 
Friendship  ancient  schools,  is  wholly  rejected. 
ISrf tJSfta  Tha*  other,  the  Grecian  license, 
un  among  the  justly  abhorred  by  our  manners, 
Greek*,   lion.     from  havhigf  according  to  their 

tatgne'e  .  »•  &  ,.         . 

opinion  of  u.  practice,  a  so  necessary  disparity 
of  age  and  difference  of  offices 
betwixt  the  lovers,  answers  as  little  to  the  per- 
fect union  and  harmony  of  the  lovers  that  we 
here  require.  Quis  est  enim  iste  amor  ami" 
citue?  Cur  neque  deformem  adolescentem 
quisquam  amat,  neque  formosum  senem  ?l 
"  For  what  is  the  love  of  friendship  ?  Why 
does  no  one  love  a  deformed  youth  or  a  comely 
old  man  V  The  very  picture  that  the  Academy 
presents  of  it  will  not,  as  I  conceive,  contradict 
me  when  I  say  that  the  first  fury  inspired  by 
the  son  of  Venus,  in  the  heart  of  the  lover, 
upon  the  sight  of  blooming  youth,  to  which 
they  allow  all  the  insolent  and  passionate  efforts 
that  an  immoderate  ardour  can  produce,  was 
simply  founded  upon  an  external  beauty,  the 
false  image  of  corporal  generation  ;  for  upon 
the  soul  it  could  not  ground  this  love,  the  sight 
of  which,  as  yet,  lay  concealed,  was  but  now 
springing  up,  and  not  of  maturity  to  blossom. 
Whicn  fury,  if  it  seized  upon  a  mean  spirit, 
the  means  by  which  he  preferred  his  suit  were 
rich  presents,  advancement  to  dignities,  and 
other  such  trumpery,  which  they  by  no  means 
approve :  if  on  a  more  generous  soul  the  pur- 
suit was  suitably  generous,  by  philosophical 
instructions,  precepts  to  revere  religion,  to  obey 
the  laws,  to  die  for  the  good  of  his  country  ;  by 
examples  of  valour,  prudence,  and  justice,  the 
lover  studying  to  render  himself  acceptable  by 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  soul,  that  of  his 
body  being  long  since  faded  and  decayed, 
hoping  by  this  mental  society  to  establish  a 
more  firm  and  lasting  contract.  When  this 
courtship  came  to  its  effect,  in  due  season,  for 
that  which  they  do  not  require  in  the  lover, 
namely  leisure  and  discretion  in  his  pursuit, 
they  strictly  require  in  the  person  loved :  foras- 
much as  he  is  to  judge  of  an  internal  beauty, 
of  difficult  knowledge,  and  obscure  discovery, 
then  there  sprung  in  the  person  loved,  the 
desire  of  a  spiritual  conception  by  the  mediation 
of  a  spiritual  beauty.  This  was  the  principal, 
the  corporeal  but  an  accidental  and  secondary 
part,  all  contrary  to  the  lover.  For  this  reason 
they  prefer  the  person  beloved,  maintaining 
that  the  gods,  in  like  manner,  prefer  him  too, 
and  very  much  blame  the  poet  jEschylus  for 
having,  in  the  loves  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus, 

S'ven  the  lover's  part  to  Achilles,  who  was  in 
e  first  flower  and  pubescency  of  his  youth, 
and  the  handsomest  of  all  the  Greeks.     After 


1  Cicero,  Twte.  Qiut$.  iv.  83, 

*  Id.  ib.  iv.  34.  >  Id.  de  Amicitid,  c.  SO. 

4  In  the  collection,  before  mentioned,—  Pari*,  1671.     The 
following  are  same  of  the  verse*  spoken  of  by  Montaigne : 
Prudentetn  bona  pare  rulgo  male  crednla  nulli 
Fldlt  imifirtsf.  Dial  quam  explorarerit  attaa, 


this  general  familiarity  and  mutual  community 
of  thoughts,  is  once  settled,  supposing  the 
sovereign  and  most  worthy  part  to  govern  and 
to  perform  its  proper  offices,  they  say  that 
thence  great  utility  was  derived,  both  to  pri- 
vate and  public  concerns,  that  the  power  of 
countries  received  its  beginning  thence,  and 
that  it  was  the  chief  security  of  liberty  and 
justice.  Of  which  the  salutary  loves  of  Har- 
inodus  and  Aristogiton  is  an  instance ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  that  they  called  it  sacred  and 
divine,  and  conceived  that  nothing  but  the 
violence  of  tyrants  and  the  baseness  of  the 
common  people  was  inimical  to  it  In  short, 
all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Academy 
is  that  it  was  a  love  which  ended  in  friendship ; 
which  well  enough  agrees  with  the  stoical 
definition  of  love :  Amorem  conatum  esse  ami- 
citia  facienda  ex  pulchritudinis  specie}  "  That 
love  is  a  desire  of  contracting  friendship  from 
the  beauty  of  the  object." 

I  return  to  my  own  more  just  and  true 
description.  Omnino  amicitUs,  corroboratis 
jam  confirmatis  que  et  ingeniis,  et  atatibus 
judicand*  sunt}  "Those  are  only  to  be 
reputed  friendships  that  are  fortihed  and 
confirmed  by  judgment  and  length  of  time." 
For  the  rest,  what  we  commonly  call  friends 
and  friendships  are  nothing  but  an  acquaint- 
ance and  connection,  contracted  either  by 
accident  or  upon  some  design,  by  means  of 
which  there  happens  6ome  little  intercourse 
betwixt  our  souls:  but,  in  the  friendship  I 
speak  of,    they  mingle    and    melt  into    one 

{n'ece,  with  so  universal  a  mixture  that  there  is 
eft  no  more  sign  of  the  seam  by  which  they 
were  first  conjoined.  If  any  one  should  im- 
portune me  to  give  a  reason  why  I  loved  him, 
I  feel  it  could  no  otherwise  be  expressed  than 
by  making  answer,  "  Because  it  was  he ; 
because  it  was  I."  There  is  beyond  what  I  am 
able  to  say,  I  know  not  what  inexplicable  and 
inevitable  power  that  brought  on  this  union. 
We  sought  one  another  long  before  we  met, 
and  from  the  characters  we  heard  of  one 
another,  which  wrought  more  upon  our  affec- 
tions than  in  reason  mere  reports  should  do, 
and.  as  I  think,  by  some  secret  appointment 
of  heaven ;  we  embraced  each  other  in  our 
names ;  and  at  our  first  meeting,  which  was 
accidentally  at  a  great  city  entertainment,  we 
found  ourselves  so  mutually  pleased  with  one 
another,  we  became,  at  once,  mutually  so 
endeared,  that  thence-forward  nothing  was 
so  near  to  us  as  one  another.  He  wrote  an 
excellent  Latin  satire,  which  is  printed,4  wherein 
he  excuses  and  explains  the  precipitateness  of 
our  intimacy,  so  suddenly  come  to  perfection. 
Having  so  short  a  time  to  continue,  as  being 
begun  so  late,  for  we  were  both  full  grown 

Et  vario  carae  luctantem  excrcuit  usu. 

At  noe  jungit  amor  paullo  magis  annuus,  et  qui 

Nil  tamm  ad  lammum  reliqui  sibi  fecit  amorem  •  •  • 

Te,  Montatne,  mihi  caeua  tooavit  in  omnee 

Et  natara  potens,  et  amorie  gratior  illez 

Virtue      •••••••• 
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men,  and  he  9ome  yean  the  older,  there  was  no 
time  to  lose  ;  nor  was  it  tied  to  conform  itself  to 
the  example  of  those  slow  and  regular  friend- 
ships that  require  so  many  precautions  of  a  long 
preliminary  conversation.  This  has  no  other 
idea  than  that  of  itself,  and  can  have  no  relation 
but  to  itself.  Tis  no  one  particular  consider- 
ation, nor  two,  nor  three,  nor  four,  nor  a 
__^  thousand.     'Tis  I  know  not  what 

SlceoMme       quintessence  of  all  this  mixture 
friendship.  which,   seizing  my  whole  will, 

carried  it  to  plunge  and  lose 
itself  in  his ;  and  that  having  seized  his  wliole 
will,  brought  it,  with  equal  concurrence  and 
appetite,  to  plunge  and  lose  itself  in  mine.  I 
may  truly  say  lose,  reserving  nothing  to 
ourselves  that  was  either  his  or  mine. 

When  Leelius,  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman 
Consuls,  who,  after  they  had  sentenced  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  prosecuted  all  those  who  had  any 
familiarity  with  him  also,  came  to  ask  Caius 
Blosius,  who  was  his  chief  friend  and  confidant, 
how  much  be  would  have  done  for  him?  he 
n.ade  answer,  "  All  things."  "  How  !  All 
things !"  said  Lslius.  "  And  what  if  he  had 
commanded  you  to  fire  our  temples  ?"  "  He 
would  never  have  commanded  me  that,"  replied 
Blosius.  "  But  what  if  he  had  ?"  said  La-lius. 
"  I  would  have  obeyed  him,"  said  the  other.1 
If  he  was  so  perfect  a  friend  to  Gracchus  as 
the  histories  report  him  to  have  been,  there  was 
yet  no  necessity  of  offending  the  Consuls  by 
such  a  bold  confession,  though  he  might  still 
have  retained  the  assurance  lie  had  of  Grac- 
chus's  disposition.  Still  those  who  accuse  this 
answer  as  seditious,  do  not  well  understand  the 
mystery ;  nor  pre-suppose,  as  was  the  fact,  that 
he  had  Gracchus' s  will  in  his  sleeve,  both  by 
the  power  of  a  friend  and  the  perfect  knowledge 
he  had  of  the  man.  They  were  more  friends 
than  citizens,  and  more  friends  to  one  another 
than  either  friends  or  enemies  to  their  country, 
or  than  friends  to  ambition  and  innovation. 
Having  absolutely  given  up  themselves  to  one 
another,  each  held  absolutely  the  reins  of  the 
other's  inclination,  which  they  governed  by 
virtue,  and  guided  by  the  conduct  of  reason  ;  ( 
which,  without  these,  it  is  not  possible  to  do,  , 
and,  therefore,  Blosius's  answer  was  such  as  it  i 
ought  to  have  been.  If  their  actions  flew  out 
of  the  handle,  they  were  neither,  according  to 
my  notion,  friends  to  one  another  nor  to  them- 
selves. As  to  the  rest,  this  answer  carries  no 
worse  sound  than  mine  would  do  to  one  that 
should  ask  me,  "  If  your  will  should  command 
you  to  kill  your  daughter,  would  you  do  it  ?" 
And  that  I  should  make  answer  that  I  would  ; 
for  this  expresses  no  consent  to  such  an  act, 
forasmuch  as  I  do  not,  in  the  least,  suspect  my 
own  will,  and  as  little  should  I  that  of  such  a 

1  Plot.,  Live*  of  the  Gracchi,  c.  6.  Cic.,  De  Amicit.  c.  3 
'  Aulus  Gellius,  i  3.  Diogenes  Laertius,  In  the  Life  of 
BUu,  attributes  this  saying  to  that  wise  man,  i.  7-,  as  Aris- 
totle bad  done  before,  in  his  Rhetoric,  ii.  13  ,  where  we  read 
tlvc  second  article,  m.  "That  a  man  should  be  hated  as  if 
•ome  day  hereafter  he  should  be  lored ;"  which  is  not  in 


friend.  'Tis  not  in  the  power  of  all  the  elo- 
quence in  the  world  to  dispossess  mc  of  the 
certainty  I  have  of  the  intentions  and  resolu- 
tions of  mine ;  nay,  no  one  action  of  his,  what 
face  soever  it  might  bear,  could  be  presented  to 
me,  of  which  1  could  not  presently,  and  at  first 
sight,  find  out  the  moving  cause.  Our  souls 
have  drawn  so  unitedly  together,  and  we  have, 
with  so  mutual  a  confidence,  laid  open  the  very 
bottom  of  our  hearts  to  one  another's  view, 
that  I  not  only  knew  his  as  well  as  my  own, 
but  should,  certainly,  in  any  concern  of  mine, 
have  trusted  my  interest  much  more  willingly 
with  him  than  with  myself.  Let  no  one,  there- 
fore, rank  common  friendship  with  such  a  one  as 
this.  I  have  had  as  much  experience  of  these 
as  another,  and  of  the  most  perfect 
of  their  kind ;  but  I  do  not  advise  Jomif"  * 
that  any  should  confound  the  friendship, 
rules  of  the  one  and  the  other ; 
for  they  would  find  themselves  much  deceived. 
In  ordinary  friendships  you  must  walk  bridle 
in  hand,  with  prudence  and  circumspection,  for 
in  them  the  knot  is  not  so  sure  that  a  man  may 
not  fully  depend  upon  its  not  slipping.  "  Love 
him/'  said  Chilo,  "  so  as  if  you  were  one  day 
to  hate  him  ;  and  hate  him  so  as  you  were  one 
day  to  love  him."3  A  precept  that,  though 
abominable  in  the  sovereign  and  perfect  friend- 
ship which  I  speak  of,  is,  nevertheless,  very 
sound  as  to  ordinary  cases,  and  to  which  the 
saying  that  Aristotle  had  so  frequently  in  his 
mouth,  "  O  my  friends,  there  is  no  friend,"* 
may  very  fitly  be  applied.  In  this  glorious 
commerce,  the  good  offices,  and  benefits,  by 
which  other  friendships  are  sup- 
ported and  maintained,  do  not  Amonsje* 
deserve  so  much  as  to  be  men-  things  are 
tioned,  and  are,  by  this  concur-  common, 
rence  of  our  wills,  rendered  of  no 
use.  As  the  kindness  I  have  for  myself  receives 
no  increase,  for  any  thin?  I  relieve  myself 
withal,  in  time  of  need,  whatever  the  Stoics 
say,  and  as  I  do  not  find  myself  obliged  to 
myself  for  any  service  I  do  myself,  so  the  union 
of  such  friends,  being  really  perfect,  deprives 
them  of  all  idea  of  acknowledgment  of  such 
duties,  and  makes  them  loathe  and  banish  from 
their  conversation  these  words  implying  a 
difference  and  distinction,  benefit,  obligation, 
entreaty,  thanks,  and  the  like.  All  things, 
wills,  thoughts,  opinions,  goods,  wives,  children, 
honour,  and  life,  being,  in  effect,  common 
betwixt  them,  and  their  condition  being  no 
other  than  one  soul  in  two  bodies,  according  to 
the  \ery  proper  definition  of  Aristotle,4  they 
can  neither  lend  nor  give  any  tiling  to  one 
another.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  law-givers, 
to  honour  marriage  with  some  imaginary  re- 
semblance of  this  divine  alliance,  interdict  all 


Diogenes  Laertius.  As  to  the  first  article,  "  That  a  man 
should  only  be  lored  as  if  he  were  some  day  to  be  hated," 
Cicero  says  that  he  cannot  imagine  such  an  expression  came 
from  Bias,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men.  De  Amicitid,  10. 

3  Laertius,  in  vitd. 

«  Id.  lb. 
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In  perfect 
friendship  the 
giver  is  obliged 
to  the  receiver. 


gifts  betwixt  man  and  wife  ;  inferring  by  that 
that  all  should  belong  to  each  of  them,  and 
that  they  have  nothing  to  divide  between  or  to 
give  one  another.  If,  in  the  friendship  of 
which  I  speak,  one  could  give  to 
the  other,  the  receiver  of  the 
benefit  would  be  the  man  that 
obliged  his  friend ;  for  each  of 
them,  above  all  things,  studying 
how  to  be  useful  to  the  other,  he  that  affords 
the  occasion  is  the  generous  man,  in  giving  his 
friend  the  satisfaction  of  doing  that  which, 
above  all  things,  he  does  most  desire.  When 
the  philosopher,  Diogenes,  wanted  money,  he 
used  to  say  that  he  re-demanded  it  of  his  friends, 
not  that  he  demanded  it  ;!  and  to  let  you  see 
the  practice  of  this,  I  will  here  produce  an 
ancient  and  singular  example:  Eudamidas,  a 
Corinthian,  had  two  friends,  Charixenus,  a 
Syconian,  and  Aretheus,  a  Corinthian ;  this  man 
coming  to  die,  being  poor,  and  his  two  friends 
being'  rich,  he  made  his  will,  after  this  manner : 
"  I  bequeath  to  Aretheus  the  maintenance  of 
my  mother,  to  support  and  provide  for  her  in 
her  old  age ;  and  to  Charixenus  I  bequeath  the 
care  of  marrying  my  daughter,  and  to  give  her 
as  good  a  portion  as  he  is  able ;  and  in  case  one 
of  these  chances  to  die,  I  hereby  substitute  the 
survivor  in  his  place."2  They  who  first  saw 
this  will  made  themselves  very  merry  at  the 
contents ;  but  the  heirs  being  made  acquainted 
with  it,  accepted  the  legacies  with  very  great 
content ;  and  one  of  them,  Charixenus,  dying 
within  five  days  after,  and  Aretheus  having 
thus  the  charge  of  both  devolved  solely  to  him, 
he  nourished  the  old  woman  with  very  great 
care  and  tenderness,  and,  of  five  talents  he  nad, 

Save  two  and  a  half  in  marriage  with  an  only 
aughter  he  had  of  his  own,  and  two  and  a 
half  in  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Euda- 
midas, and  in  one  and  the  same  day  solemnized 
both  their  nuptials.  This  example  is  very  full 
to  the  point,  if  one  thing  were  not 
55^  iSd!^'  to  **  objected,  namely,  the  mul- 
yiiibie.  titude  of  friends ;  for  the  perfect 

friendship  I  speak  of  is  indivisible ; 
each  one  gives  himself  so  entirely  to  his  friend 
that  he  has  nothing  left  to  distribute  to  others : 
nay,  is  sorry  that  he  is  not  double,  treble,  or 
quadruple,  and  that  he  has  not  many  souls  and 
many  wills  to  confer  them  all  upon  this  one 
object.  Common  friendships  will 
admit  of  division,  one  may  love 
the  beauty  of  this,  the  good  hu- 
mour of  that  person,  the  liberality 
of  a  third,  the  paternal  affection 
of  a  fourth,  the  fraternal  love  of  a  fifth,  and 
so  on.  But  this  friendship  that  possesses  the 
whole  soul,  and  there  rules  and  sways  with  an 
absolute  sovereignty,  can  admit  of  no  rival.  If 
two,  at  the  same  time,  should  call  to  you  for 
succour,  to  which  of  them  would  you  run  ? 
Should  they  require  of  you  contrary  offices, 
how  could  you  serve  them  both  ?    Should  one 


The  ordinary 
friendships 
may  be  shared 
by  many 
parsons. 


»  Laertius,  in  witd. 


1  Lncian,  Taxain,  c.  W. 


commit  a  thing  to  your  secresy  that  it  were  of 
importance  to  the  other  to  know,  how  would 
vou  disengage  yourself?  The  one  particular 
friendship  disunites  and  dissolves  . 
all  other  obligations  whatsoever.  p\^7f^nd\nd 
The  secret  I  have  sworn  not  to  ship  dissolves 
reveal  to  any  other  I  may,  with-    *"  ?*«'  obii- 

.  J  .      A  J  l      .  .  gallons. 

out  perjury,  communicate  to  him 
who  is  not  another,  but  myself.  *Tis  miracle 
enough,  certainly,  for  a  man  to  double  himself, 
but  they  that  talk  of  tripling,  talk  they  know 
not  of  what.  Nothing  is  extreme  that  has  its 
like ;  and  whoso  shall  suppose  that,  of  two,  I 
love  one  as  much  as  the  other,  that  they  love 
one  another  too,  and  love  me  as  much  as  I  love 
them,  does  multiply  into  a  society  that  which 
is  the  most  single  and  one  of  all  things,  and 
wherein,  moreover,  one  only  is  the  hardest 
thing  in  the  world  to  find.  The  remaining 
part  of  this  story  suits  very  well  with  what  I 
said  before ;  for  Eudamidas,  as  a  bounty  and 
favour,  bequeathes  to  his  friends  a  legacy  of 
employing  themselves  in  his  service ;  he  leaves 
them  heirs  to  this  liberality  of  his,  which  con- 
sists in  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  conferring 
a  benefit  upon  him,  and,  doubtless,  the  force  of 
friendship  is  more  eminently  apparent  in  this 
act  of  his  than  in  that  of  Aretheus.  In  short, 
these  are  effects  not  to  be  imagined  nor  com- 
prehended by  such  as  have  no  experience  of 
them,  and  which  make  me  infinitely  honour 
and  admire  the  answer  of  that  young  soldier  to 
Cyrus,  by  whom,  being  asked  how  much  he 
would  take  for  a  horse,  with  which  he  had  won 
the  prize  of  a  race,  and  whether  he  would 
exchange  him  for  a  kingdom?  "No,  truly, 
sir,"  said  he,  "  but  I  would  give  him  with  all 
my  heart  for  a  true  friend,  could  I  find  a  man 
worthy  of  that  relation. "3  He  did  well  in 
saying,  could  I  find,  for  though  a  man  may 
almost  every  where  meet  with  men  sufficiently 

Sualified  for  a  superficial  acquaintance,  yet,  in 
lis,  where  a  man  is  to  deal  from  the  very 
bottom  of  his  heart,  without  any  manner  of 
reservation,  it  will  be  requisite  that  all  the 
wards  and  springs  be  true  and  plain,  and  per- 
fectly sure.  In  leagues  that  hold 
but  by  one  end,  we  have  only  to  What  is  neccs- 
provide  against  the  imperfections    **I7 in  confe- 

fu   x  5      i     i  ,i     .      deracies  and  in 

that    particularly   concern    that    domestic  ac- 
end.    It  can  be  of  no  importance    qoaintance. 
to  me  of  what  religion  my  phy- 
sician or  my  lawyer  is,  provided  the  one  be  a 
good  lawyer,  and  the  other  a  good  physician  ; 
this  consideration  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  offices  of  friendship,  and  I  am  of  the  same 
indifferency  in  the  domestic  acquaintance  my 
servants  must  necessarily  contract  with  me ;  I 
never  enquire,  when  I  take  a  footman,  if  he  be 
chaste,   but  if  he  be  diligent ;    and  am  not 
solicitous  if  my  chairman  be  given  to  gaming, 
so  he  be  strong  and  able,  or  if  my  cook  be  a 
swearer,   so  he  be  a  good  cook.     I  do  not, 
however,  take  upon  me  to  direct  what  other 

*  Cyropmdia,  viii.  S. 
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men  should  do  in  such  matters — there  are  those 
that  meddle  enough  with  that — but  only  give 
an  account  of  what  I  do  myself. 

lfihi  ate  nana  eat :  tibi,  at  opus  eat  facto,  face.1 


"Thiahaa 
What 


isa  my  practice  been  :  but  thou  may 'at 
thy  antra  or  fancy  prompt  thee  to." 


do 


At  table,  I  prefer  the  witty  before  the 
grrave:  in  bed,  beauty  before  goodness;  and 
in  common  discourse,  eloquence,  whether  or 
no  there  be  sincerity  in  the  case.  And  as 
he*  that  was  found  astride  upon  a  stick,  playing 
with  his  children,  entreated  the  person  who  had 
surprised  him  in  that  posture  to  say  nothing  of 
it  till  he  himself  came  to  be  a  father,  supposing 
that  the  fondness  that  would  then  possess  his 
own  soul  would  render  him  a  more  eoual  judge 
of  such  an  action,  so  I  also  could  wish  to  speak 
to  such  as  have  had  experience  of  what  I  say ; 
though,  knowing  how  remote  a  thing  such  a 
friendship  is  from  the  common  practice,  and  how 
rarely  such  is  to  be  found,  I  despair  of  meeting 
with  any  one  qualified  to  be  a  judge.  For 
even  the  discourses  left  us  by  antiquity  upon 
this  subject  seem  to  me  flat  and  low,  in  com- 
parison of  the  sense  I  have  of  it,  and  in  this 
particular  the  effects  surpass  the  very  precepts 
of  philosophy. 

Nil  ego  contnlerim  jucundo  aanua  amico.9 

"  I  know  no  pleasure  that  can  health  attend, 
Like  the  delight  of  an  amusing  friend." 

Menander  of  old  declared  him  to  be  happy 
that  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  but  the 
shadow  of  a  friend  ;4  and  doubtless  he  had  good 
reason  to  say  so,  especially  if  he  spoke  by  ex- 
perience :  for,  in  good  earnest,  if  I  compare  all 
the  rest  of  my  life, — though,  thanks  be  to  God, 
I  have  always  passed  my  time  pleasantly  enough 
and  at  my  ease,  and,  the  loss  of  such  a  friend 
excepted,  free  from  any  grievous  affliction,  and 
in  great  tranquillity  of  mind,  having  been  con- 
tented with  my  natural  and  original  conve- 
niences and  advantages,  without  being  solicitous 
after  others, — if  I  should  compare  it  all,  I  say, 
with  the  four  years  I  had  the  happiness  to  enjoy 
the  sweet  society  of  this  excellent  man,  'tis 
nothing  but  smoke,  but  an  obscure  and  tedious 
night     From  the  day  that  I  lost  him, 

—  Quern  aemper  acerbum, 
Semper  honoratum  (sic  Di  Toluistis !)  habebo,5 

"  Which,  since  'tit  heaven's  decree,  though  too  severe, 
I  shall  lament,  but  ever  shall  revere," 

I  have  only  led  a  sorrowful  and  languishing 
life j  and  the  very  pleasures  that  present  them- 
selves to  me,  instead  of  administering  anything 

1  Terence,  Heautont.,  i.  1,  28. 

*  Agemlaue.     Plutarch,  in  vitd. 
8  Horace,  Sat.  i.  5.  44. 

4  Plutarch,  on  Brotherly  Love, 

*  JEneid,  v.  4ft. 

*  Terence,  Heautont. ,  i.  07.    Montaigne  hae  here  made 

•  words,  for  the  sake  of  ap- 


Httle  variation  in  Terence' 
plying  them  to  his  subject. 


of  consolation,  double  my  affliction  for  his  loss. 
We  were  halves  throughout,  and  to  that  degree 
that,  methinks,  by  outliving  him  I  defraud  him 
of  his  part. 

Nee  jus  esse  ulla  me  voluptate  hie  frui 

Decrevi,  tantisper  dum  ille  abeat,  meus  particeps.6 


it 


No  pleasing  thought  shall  e'er  my  soul  employ 
While  he  is  absent  who  was  all  my  joy." 


I  was  so  accustomed  to  be  always  his  second 
in  all  places,  and  in  all  things,  that,  methinks, 
I  am  no  more  than  half  a  man,  and  have  but 
half  a  being. 

Illam  mese  si  partem  animae  tulit 
Maturior  vis,  quod  moror  altera  ? 

Nee  carius  wque,  nee  superates 

Integer.     Ille  dies  utramque 
Duxit  ruinam.7 

"  For,  since  that  half  my  soul  was  snatched  away 
By  riper  age,  why  does  the  other  stay  ? 
Which  now's  not  dear,  nor  truly  does  survive 
That  day  our  double  ruin  did  contrive." 

There  is  no  act  or  imagining  of  mine  wherein 
I  do  not  miss  him.  For  as  he  surpassed 
me  by  infinite  degrees  in  virtue  and  all  other 
accomplishments,  so  he  also  did  in  all  offices 
of  friendship. 

Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor,  aut  modus 
Tarn  cari  capitis  ?* 

"  Why  should  we  stop  the  flowing  tear  ? 
Why  blush  to  weep  for  one  so  dear  ?" 

O  misero  frater  adempte  mihi ! 
Omnia  tecum  una  perierunt  gaudia  nostra, 

Quae  tuus  in  vita,  dulcis  alebat  amor. 
Tu  mea,  tu  moriens  fregisti  commoda,  frater ; 

Tecum  una  tota  est  nostra  sepulta  anima : 
Cujua  ego  interitu  tota  de  mente  fugavi 

Htec  studia,  atque  omnes  delicias  animi. 

Alloquar  ?  audiero  nunquam  tua  verba  loquentem  ? 

Nunquam  ego  te,  vita  frater  amabilior, 
Aspiciam  posthac  ?  at  certe  semper  amabo.9 

"  Ah !  brother,  what  a  life  did  I  commence, 
From  that  sad  day  when  thou  wert  snatched  from  hence  t 
Those  joys  are  vanished  which  my  heart  once  knew, 
When  in  sweet  converse  all  our  moments  flew  : 
With  thee  departing,  my  good  fortune  fled, 
And  all  my  soul  is  lifeless  since  thou'rt  dead. 
The  Muses  at  thy  fun'ral  I  forsook, 
And  of  all  joy  my  leave  for  ever  took. 
Dearer  than  life  f  am  I  so  wretched  then, 
Never  to  hear  or  speak  to  thee  again  ? 
Nor  see  those  lips,  now  frozen  up  by  death  ? 
Yet  I  will  love  thee  to  my  latest  breath  !" 

But  let  us  hear  a  boy  of  sixteen  speak : — 
In  this  place  I  had  intended  to  have  inserted 
his  Memoirs  upon  the  famous  edict  of  January ; 
but  as  1  have  since  found  that  they  are  already 
printed,10  and  with  a  malicious  design,  by  some 
who  make  it  their  business  to  molest  and  en- 
deavour to  subvert  the  state  of  our  government, 
not  caring  whether  they  mend  and  reform  it  or 


'  Horace,  Od.  ii.  17.  6.  8  Id.  i.  24.  1. 

9  Catullus,  lzviii.  30.  lxv.  0. 

10  Stephen  de  la  Boetie's  Traiti  de  la  Servitude  Volontaire 
u  printed  for  the  first  time  in  1578,  in  the  third  volume  of 

the  Memoire*  de  VEetat  de  la  France  sous  Charles  JX.  The 
second  title  of  this  work,  he  Contr'un  (translated  by  De 
Thou,  Ant-Henoticon).  is  rendered  by  Vernier,  in  his  Notice 
tur  lee  E$*ai$  de  Montaigne,  "  Lee  Quatre*  Contre  un," — 
a  curious  blunder. 
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no ;  and  that  they  have  mixed  up  this  writing 

of  Lis  with  others  of  their  own 

Apology  of  leaven,  I  desist  from  that  purpose. 

Ejjtiennede  Bu|     ^     ^    memory    of    the 

author  may  not  suffer  with  such 
as  were  not  acquainted  with  his  principles,  I 
here  give  them  to  understand  that  it  was  written 
by  him  in  his  very  early  years,  and  that  by  way 
of  exercise  only,  as  a  common  theme  that  has 
been  tumbled  and  tossed  about  by  a  thousand 
writers.     I   make  no  question    but   that  he 
himself  believed  what  he  wrote,  being  so  con- 
scientious that  way  that  he  would  not  so  much 
as  lie  in  jest :  and  I  moreover  know  that,  could 
it  have  been  in  his  own  choice,  he  would  rather 
have  been  born  at  Venice  than  at  Sarlac,  and 
be  had  reason :   but  he  had  another  maxim 
sovereignly  imprinted  in  his  soul,  religiously  to 
obey  and  submit  to  the  laws  under  which  he 
was  born.    There  never  was  a  better  citizen, 
nor   more    anxious  for  his  country's    peace ; 
I  neither  was  there  ever  a  greater  enemy  to  all 
I  the  commotions  and  innovations  of  bis  time: 
so  that  he  would,  without  doubt,  much  rather 
i  have  employed  his  talent  to  the  extinguishing 
|  of  those  civil  flames  than  have  added  any  fuel 
>  to  them:   for  he  had  a  mind  framed  to  the 
1  model  of  better  ages.     But  in  exchange  of  this 
serious  piece,  I  will  present  you  with  another 
of  a  more  gay  and  frolic  air  from  the  same 
hand,  and  writ  at  the  same  age. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

NINE   AND  TWENTY   SONNETS   OF    ESTIENNR 

DB  LA  BOETIE. 

To  Madame  de  Grammont,  Countess  of 

Guissen, 

Madam,  I  offer  you  nothing  of  mine,  either 
because  it  is  already  yours,  or  because  I  find 
nothing  in  my  writings  worthy  of  you.  But  I 
have  a  great  desire  that  these  verses,  into  what 
part  of  the  world  soever  they  may  travel,  may 
carry  your  name  in  the  front,  for  the  honour 
will  accrue  to  them,  by  having  the  great  Cori- 
sande  d'Andoins  for  their  safe  conduct.1  I 
conceive  this  present,  madam,  so  much  the 
more  proper  for  you,  both  by  reason  there  are 
few  ladies  in  France  who  are  so  good  judges  of 
poetry  and  make  so  good  use  of  it  as  you  do ; 
as  also  that  there  is  none  who  can  give  it  the 
spirit  and  life  you  can,  by  that  incomparable 
voice  nature  has  added  to  your  other  perfec- 
tions. These  verses,  madam,  deserve  your 
esteem,  and  you  will  concur  with  me  in  this, 
that  Gascony  never  yielded  any  with  more 


1  Diana,  Viscountess  of  Louvigni,  surnamed  the  Fair 
CerUande  of  Andouins,  married  in  1507  Philibert,  Count  of 
Grammont  and  Guiche,  who  died  at  the  siege  of  La  Fere,  in 
1980.  Andouins,  or  Andoins,  was  a  barony  of  Beam,  three 
leagues  from  Pan.  The  King  of  Navarre,  afterwards 
Henry  IV.,  fell  in  lore  with  the  fair  widow,  and  at  one  time 
h  d  even  an  idem  of  marrying  her.    Count  Hamilton,  in 


invention,  finer  expression,  or  that  more  evi- 
dently shew  themselves  to  have  flowed  from  a 
master-hand.  And  be  not  jealous  then  that 
you  have  but  the  remainder  of  what  I  published 
some  years  since,  under  the  name  of  Monsieur 
de  Foix,  your  worthy  kinsman ;  for  certainly 
these  have  something  in  them  more  sprightly 
and  luxuriant,  as  being  written  in  a  greener 
youth,  when  he  was  enflamed  with  a  certain 
noble  ardour,  madam,  of  which  I  will  tell  you  in 
your  ear.  The  others  were  written  since,  when 
he  was  a  suitor,  in  honour  of  his  wife,  and 
already  smack  somewhat  of  matrimonial  cold- 
ness. And,  for  my  part,  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion  with  those  who  hold  that  poetry  appears 
nowhere  so  gay  as  in  a  wanton  and  irregular 
subject 

[These  nine^  and' twenty  sonnets  that  were 
inserted  here,  are  since  printed  with  Bottle's 
other  works.  They  are  very  indifferent  com- 
positions,  being  little  else  than  amorous  com- 
plaints expressed  in  a  rough  style,  exhibiting 
the  follies  and  outrages  of  a  restless  passion, 
overgorged,  as  it  were,  with  jealousies,  fears, 
and  suspicions.  Indeed,  Montaigne  himself, 
in  the  editions  subsequent  to  that  of  1588, 
omits  them,  observing,  "  These  verses  are  to  be 
found  elsewhere."] 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

OF  MODERATION. 

As  though  we  had  an  infectious  touch,  we,  by 

our  manner  of  handling,  corrupt 

things    that    in    themselves  are    Whether 

laudable    and   good.     We  may    Jo?  vehemently 

grasp  virtue  so  hard  that  it  be-    sought  after. 

comes  vice,  if  we  embrace  it  too 

eagerly  and  with  too  violent  a  desire.     Those 

who  say  there  is  never  any  excess  in  virtue, 

forasmuch  as  it  is   no  virtue  when   it   once 

becomes  excess,  only  play  upon  words. 

Insani  sapiens  nomen  ferat,  sequus  inioui. 
Ultra  quam  satis  est  virtutem  si  petal  ipsam.3 


«< 


Mad  erow  the  wise,  the  just  unjust  are  found. 
When  e'en  to  virtue  they  prescribe  no  bound." 


This  is  a  subtle  consideration  in  philosophy. 
A  man  may  both  be  too  much  in  love  with 
virtue  and  be  excessive  in  a  just  action.  Holy 
Writ  agrees  with  this :  "  fie  not  wiser  than 
you  should,  but  be  soberly  wise/'3  I  have 
known  a  great  man  prejudice  the  opinion  men 
had  of  his  religion,  by  pretending  to  be  devout 


his  Epistle  to  Count  Grammont,  thus  reminds  him  of  b« 
illustrious  ancestress : — 

"  Honneur  des  rives  eloignees 
06  Corisande  vit  le  jour,"  &c. 

»  Horace,  Episi.  L  6-16. 

*  JtesjNMftt,  xii.  t. 
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beyond  mil  examples  of  others  of  his  condition.1 
I  love  temperate  and  moderate  nature.     An 

immoderate  seal,  even  for  that 
MaHbrtfcat"**  WD->ch  k  g°°d>  though  it  does  not 
which  k  good,     offend,  does  astonish  me,  and  puts 

me  to  study  what  name  to  give 
it.  Neither  the  mother  of  Pansanias,2  who  was 
the  first  suggester  of  her  son's  death,  and  lay 
the  first  stone  towards  it ;  nor  Posthumius,  the 
dictator,  who  put  his  son  to  death,  whom  the 
ardour  of  youth  had  pushed  upon  the  enemy  a 
little  before  the  rest  of  his  squadron  ,*  appear  to 
me  so  just  as  strange;  and  I  should  neither 
advise,  nor  like  to  follow,  a  virtue  so  savage 
in  itself,  and  that  costs  so  dear.  The  archer 
that  shoots  over  the  mark  misses  as  much  as  he 
that  tails  short ;  and  'tis  equally  troublesome 
to  my  eyes  to  look  up  at  a  great  light  as  to 
look  down  into  a  dark  abyss.  CaUicles,  in 
Plato,4  says  that  the  extremity  of  philosophy 
is  hurtful,  and  advises  not  to  dive  into  it  beyond 
the  limits  of  profit ;  that  taken  moderately  it  is 
pleasant  and  useful,  but  that  in  the  extreme  it 
renders  a  man  brutish  and  vicious ;  a  contemner 
of  religion  and  the  common  laws ;  an  enemy 
to  civu  conversation  and  all  human  pleasures; 
incapable  of  all  public  administration;  unfit 
either  to  assist  others  or  to  relieve  himself;  and 
a  fit  object  to  be  injured  and  affronted  without 
remedy.  He  says  true,  for  in  its  excess  it 
enslaves  our  natural  freedom,  and  by  an  im- 
pertinent subtlety  leads  us  out  of  the  fair  and 
beaten  way  that  nature  has  traced  out  for  us. 

The  love  we  bear  to  our  wives  is 

£S*£edtT*  TO  la,wful>  and  ?et  theolo?y 

divinity,  thinks  nt  to  curb  and  restrain  it. 

As  I  remember,  I  have  read  one 
place  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  where  he  con- 
demns marriage  within  any  of  the  forbidden 
degrees, — for  this  reason,  amongst  others,  that 
there  is  danger  lest  the  friendship  a  man  bears 
to  such  a  woman  should  be  immoderate ;  for  if 
the  conjugal  affection  be  full  and  perfect  betwixt 
them,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  it  be  over 
and  above  surcharged  with  that  of  kindred 


It  ia  likely  that  Montaigne  means  Henry  HI.  of 
The  Cardinal  d'Ossat,  writing  to  Louisa,  hi*  queen 
dowager,  told  her,  in  his  frank  manner,  that  he  had  lived  as 
orach  or  more  like  a  monk  than  a  monarch.  (Letter  xxiii.) 
— And  Sextne  Quintals,  speaking  of  that  prince  one  day  to 
the  Cardinal  de  Joyeuse,  protector  of  the  affairs  of  France, 
•add  to  him  pleasantly,  "  There  is  nothing  that  your  king 
bath  not  done,  and  does  not  do  still,  to  be  a  monk,  nor  any 
thins;  that  I  have  not  done  not  to  be  a  monk."  See  the 
,  note  try  Amelot  de  la  Hooasaye  upon  the  words  of  the  Car- 
dinal d'Ossat,  just  now  mentioned,  p.  74,  torn.  i.  of  the 
Cardinal  d'Oavat's  Letter*,  Paris,  100*. 

9  Montaigne  would  here  give  us  to  understand,  upon  the 
authority  off  Diodorna  of  Sicily,  that  Pausanias's  mother 
gave  the  first  hint  of  the  punishment  that  was  to  be  inflicted 
on  her  son.  "  Pansanias  (says  this  historian)  perceiving 
thai  the  Ephori  and  some  other  Lacedaemonians  aimed  at 
apprehending  him,  got  the  start  of  them,  and  went  and  took 
sanctuary  in  Minerva's  temple ;  and 


,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  being 
doubtful  whether  they  ought  to  take  him  thence,  in  violation 
of  the  franchise  there,  it  is  said  that  his  own  mother  came 
herself  to  the  temple,  but  spoke  nothing,  nor  did  any  thing, 
more  than  lay  a  piece  of  bnck,  which  she  brought  with  her, 
on  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  which,  when  she  had  done, 
aha  retained  home.  The  Lacedaemonians,  taking  the  bint 
r,  caused  the  gate  of  the  temple  to  be  walled 


too,  there  is  no  doubt  but  such  an  addition  will 
carry  the  husband  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.' 

Those  sciences  that  regulate  the 
manners  of   men,   divinity  and    DWnity  and 
pMlosopby,  will  ha*e  a  say  in    gft*X*- 
everything.    There  is  no  action    thing, 
so  private  that  can  escape  their 
inspection    and  jurisdiction.      They  are   best 
skilled  who  themselves  can  regulate  and  control 
their  liberty  ;  and  not  be  like  women  who  are 
ready  enough  to  expose  their  persons  for  an 
amorous  embrace,    though  they  are  too  shy, 
forsooth,  to  do  so  to  the  physician,  however 
great  the  need.     Let  me,  therefore,  in  behalf 
of  these  sciences,  teach  those  husbands,  if  such 
there  be,  who  are  too  sensual,  this  lesson — that 
the  very  pleasures  they  enjoy  in  their  converse 
with  their  wives  are  reproachable,  if  immode- 
rate; and  that  a  licentious  and  riotous  abuse 
of  them  is  a  fault,  as  much  as  an  illicit  embrace. 
Those  immodest  tricks  and  postures  that  the 
first  ardour  suggests  to  us  in  this  affair  are  not 
only  indecently  but  prejudicially  practised  upon 
our  wives.    Let  them  at  least  learn  impudence 
from  another  hand  ;  they  are  always  apt  enough 
for  our  business,  and  I,  for  my  part,  always 
went  the  plain  way  to  work. 

Marriage  is  a  solemn  and  religious  con- 
nection, and  therefore  the  pleasure  we  extract 
thence  should  be  sober  and  serious,  and  mixed 
with  a  certain  degree  of  gravity  ;  it  should  be 
a  kind  of  discreet  and  conscientious  pleasure. 
And  the  chief  end  of  it  being  generation,  some 
make  a  question  whether,  when  men  have 
not  that  object  in  view,  as  when  their  wives 
are  superannuated  or  already  with  child,  it 
be  lawful  to  embrace  them.  'Tis  homicide, 
according  to  Plato ;•  and  certain  nations  (the 
Mahometan  amongst  others)  abominate  all 
conjunction  with  women  with  child,  and  so  do 
others  with  women  in  their  courses.  Zenobia 
would  never  admit  her  husband  for  more  than 
one  encounter,  after  which  she  left  him  to  hit 
own  swing  for  the  whole  time  of  her  concep- 
tion, and  not  till  after  that  would  again  receive 

up,  and  by  this  means  starved  Pansanias,  so  that  he  died 
with  hunger,  &c."  The  name  of  Pausauiaa's  mother  waa 
Alcithea,  as  we  are  informed  by  Thucydidea's  scholiast,  who 
only  says  that  it  waa  reported  that  when  they  set  about 
walling  up  the  gates  of  the  chapel  in  which  Pausanias  had 
taken  refuge,  his  mother  Alcithea  laid  the  first  stone. 

*  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  truth  of  this  matter.  Ltvy 
thinks  he  has  good  authority  for  rejecting  it,  because  it  does 
not  appear  in  history  that  Posthumius  was  branded  with  it, 
as  Titus  Manlius  waa,  about  100  years  after  his  time ;  for  Man- 
lius  having  put  hia  son  to  death  for  the  like  cause,  obtained 
the  odious  name  of  Imperiosus,  and  since  that  time  Manliana 
Jmperia  has  been  used  as  a  term  to  signify  orders  that  are 
too  severe.  "  Manliana  Imperia,**  says  Livy,  "  were  not 
only  horrible  for  the  time  present,  but  of  a  bad  example  to 
posterity."  And  this  historian  makes  no  doubt  but  such 
commands  would  have  been  actually  styled  Pogthumiana 
Imperia,  if  Posthumius  had  been  the  first  who  set  so  bar- 
barous an  example.  (T  Livius,  iv.  29,  and  viii.  7  )— But, 
however,  Montaigne  has  Valerius  Maximus  on  his  side,  who 
says  expressly  that  Posthumius  caused  his  son  to  be  put  to 
death,  ii.  70  ;  and  Diodorua  of  Sicily,  xii.  10. 

4  In  the  Qorgia*. 

*  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Seeunda  SecuntUe,  quats.  154, 
art.  9. 

*  Loans,  tffl. 
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Wire*  of  the 
king*  of  Persia, 
how  received  at 
their  festival*. 


him.  A  noble  and  worthy  example  of  conjugal 
continency.1  It  was  doubtless  from  some  las- 
civious poet,  and  one  that  himself  was  in  great 
distress  for  a  little  of  this  sport,  that  Plato 
borrowed  this  story:*  that  Jupiter  was  one 
day  so  hot  upon  his  wife  that,  not  having  so 
much  patience  as  till  she  could  get  to  the 
couch,  he  threw  her  upon  the  floor,  where  the 
vehemence  of  pleasure  made  him  forget  the 
great  and  important  resolutions  he  had  but 
newly  taken  with  the  rest  of  the  gods  in  his 
celestial  council,  and  to  boast  that  he  had  had 
as  good  a  bout  as  when  he  got  her  maiden- 
head unknown  to  their  parents. 
The  Kings  of  Persia  were  wont  to  invite  their 
wives  to  the  beginning  of  their 
festivals ;  but  when  the  wine  be- 
gan to  work  in  good  earnest, 
and  that  they  were  to  give  the 
reins  to  pleasure,  they  sent  them 
back  to  their  private  apartment,  that  they  might 
not  participate  of  their  immoderate  lust,  sending 
for  other  women  in  their  stead,  with  whom 
they  were  not  obliged  to  so  great  a  decorum 
and  respect.  All  pleasures,  and  all  sorts  of 
gratifications,  are  not  properly  and  fitly  con- 
ferred upon  all  sorts  of  persons.  Epaminondas 
had  imprisoned  a  young  man  for  certain  de- 
bauches ;  Pelopidas  requested  he  might  be  set 
at  liberty,  which  Epaminondas  denied  to  him, 
but  granted  it  at  the  first  word  to  a  wench  of 
his,  who  made  the  same  intercession ;  saying, 
"  That  it  was  a  gratification  due  to  such  a  one 
as  she,  but  not  to  a  captain."3  Sophocles  being 
joint  praetor  with  Pericles,  seeing  a  fine  boy 
pass  by,  "  O  !  what  a  handsome  boy  is  that/' 
said  he.  "  It  would  be  well  enough  for  any 
other  than  a  praetor,"  answered  Pericles,  "  who 
ought  not  only  to  have  his  hands,  but  bis 
eyes  chaste."4  JElius  Verus,  the 
Emperor,  answered  his  wife,  who 
reproached  him  for  his  amours 
with  other  women,  that  he  did 
it  upon  a  conscientious  account, 
inasmuch  as  marriage  was  a  state  of  honour 
and  dignity,  not  of  wanton  and  lascivious 
desire.6  And  our  ecclesiastical  history  preserves 
the  memory  of  that  woman  in  great  veneration 
who  parted  from  her  husband  because  she 
would  not  comply  with  his  indecent  and  inor- 
dinate desire.  In  fine,  there  is  no  so  just  and 
lawful  pleasure  wherein  intemperance  and  excess 
is  not  to  be  condemned. 

But,  in  truth,  is  not  man  a  most  miserable 

creature  the  while  ?     It  is  scarce, 

Alan  a  mi»e-       by  his  natural  condition,  in  his 

rabk  creature,     power  to  taste  one  pleasure  pure 

and  entire ;  and  yet  he  must  be 


Conjugal  love 
ought  to  be 
accompanied 
with  respect. 


contriving  doctrines  and  precepts  to  curtail  that 
little  he  has.  He  is  not  vet  wretched  enough, 
unless  by  art  and  study  he  augments  his  own 
misery. 

Fortune  miaerai  auximua  arte  vias  • 

"  We  with  misfortune  'gainst  ourselves  take  part. 
And  our  own  miseries  increase  by  art." 

Human  wisdom  makes  as  ill  use  of  her  talent, 
when  she  exercises  it  in  lessening  the  number 
and  sweetness  of  those  pleasures  that  are  natu- 
rally our  due,  as  she  employs  it  favourably  and 
well  in  artificially  disguising  and  tricking  out 
the  ills  of  life,  to  alleviate  the  sense  of  them. 
Had  I  ruled  the  roast,  I  should  have  taken  an- 
other and  more  natural,  course,  which,  to  say 
!  the  truth,  is  both  convenient  and  sacred,  and 
j  should,  peradventure,  have  been  able  to  have 
limited  it,  too ;  notwithstanding  that  both  our 
spiritual  and  corporal  physicians,  as  by  compact 
betwixt  themselves,  can  find  no  other  way  to 
cure,  nor  other  remedy  for  the  infirmities  of  the 
body  and  the  soul,  than  what  is  oft-times  worse 
than  the  disease,  by  tormenting  us  more,  and 
by  adding  to  our  misery  and  pain.  To  this  end 
watchings,  fastings,  hair-shirts,  remote  and 
solitary  banishments,  perpetual  imprisonments, 
whips,  and  other  afflictions,  have  been  intro- 
duced amongst  men :  but  so  that  they  should 
carry  a  sting  with  them,  and  be  real  afflictions 
indeed  ;  and  not  fall  out  so  as  it  once  did  to  one 
Gallio,  who  having  been  sent  an  exile  to  the 
Isle  of  Lesbos,  news  was  not  long  after  brought 
to  Rome  that  he  there  lived  as  merry  as  the  day 
was  long;  and  that  what  had  been  enjoined 
him  for  a  penance  turned  to  his  greatest  plea- 
sure and  satisfaction.  Whereupon  the  Senate 
thought  fit  to  recal  him  home  to  his  wife  and 
family,  and  confine  him  to  his  own  house,  to 
accommodate  their  punishment  to  his  feeling 
and  apprehension.7  For  to  him  whom  fasting 
would  make  more  healthful  and  more  sprightly, 
and  to  him  to  whose  palate  fish  was  more  ac- 
ceptable than  flesh,  these  would  be  no  proper  nor 
salutary  recipe  ;  no  more  than  in  the  other  sort 
of  physic,  where  the  drugs  have  no  effect  upon 
him  who  swallows  them  with  appetite  and  pica- 
sure.  The  bitterness  of  the  potion,  and  the 
abhorrence  of  the  patient,  are  necessary  circum- 
stances to  the  operation.  The  nature  that 
would  eat  rhubarb  like  buttered  turnips,  would 
frustrate  the  use  and  virtue  of  it ;  it  must  be 
something  to  trouble  and  disturb  the  stomach 
that  must  purge  and  cure  it.  And  here  the 
common  rule,  that  things  are  cured  by  their 
contraries,  fails ;  for  in  this,  one  ill  is  cured  by 
another. 


1  Trebelliui  Pollio,  Trigint.  Tprann.,  c.  SO. 

'  Montaigne  here  laughs  at  Homer  without  thinking  of  it, 
for  this  fiction  is  taken  from  the  Iliad,  xvr.  194.  See  Plato's 
Republic,  iii.  433.  If  Montaigne  had  looked  into  Homer  be 
would  not  have  been  so  mistaken  as  he  has  been  in  some 
circumstances  of  litis  affair. 


8  Plutarch,  Instruct,  to  tho$c  who  manege  Stale  .ifuirt. 
«  Cicero,  Offic.,  i  40. 
»  JElian.  Spart.  in  rntd. 

•  Propertius,  iii.  7.  3a. 

*  Tacitus,  Annul*.,  vi.  1. 
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This  notion  somewhat  resembles' the  ancient 
^^  one,  of  thinking  to  gratify  the 

S^SffcS*  gods  and  nature  by  massacre  and 
practice  for-  murder;  an  opinion  once  uni- 
ST^k^i!?0*  versally  received  in  all  reli- 
fftAM'  gions,  even  in  the  time  of  our  fa- 
thers. Amurath,  at  the  taking  of  the  Isthmus, 
immolated  six  hundred  young  Greeks  to  his 
father's  soul,  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  the  deceased.  And  in  the  new  coun- 
tries discovered  in  this  age  of  ours,  which  are 
pure,  and  virgins  yet,  in  comparison  of  ours, 
this  practice  is  in  some  measure  every  where 
received.  All  their  idols  reek 
H«wpnctiftd  TOth  human  blood,  not  without 
various  examples  of  horrid  cru- 
elty. Some  they  burn  alive,  and 
half-broiled  take  them  off  the  coals  to  tear 
out  their  hearts  and  entrails;  others,  even 
women,  they  flay  alive,  and  with  their  bloody 
skills  clothe  and  disguise  others.  Neither  are 
we  without  great  examples  of  constancy  and 
resolution  in  this  affair.  The  poor  souls  that 
are  to  be  sacrificed,  old  men,  women,  and  chil- 
Woadofcl  dren,  go  about  some  days  before 
finnoeaaof         to  beg  alms  for  the  offering  of 

■aatfMrifcham.    ^^^  8acr*^ce>  an(*  present  them- 
^Bra*    selves,  singing  and  dancing  about 
with  the  spectators,  to  the  slaughter. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  King  of  Mexico, 
setting  forth  to  Fernando  Cortez  the  power  and 
greatness  of  their  master,  after  having  told  him 
that  he  had  thirty  vassals,  of  whom  each  was 
able  to  raise  an  hundred  thousand  fighting  men, 
and  that  he  kept  his  court  in  the  fairest  and  best 

_.    .         fortified  city  under  the  sun,  added 

r^EeTScriT  at  last,  that  he  yearly  offered  to 
Seed  by  the  the  gods  fifty  thousand  men.  In- 
£j^£  deed,  they  affirmed  that  he  main- 

tained a  continual  war  with  some 
potent  neighbouring  nations,  not  only  to  keep 
the  young  men  in  exercise,  but  principally  to 
have  wherewithal  to  furnish  his  sacrifices  with 
bis  prisoners  of  war.  At  a  certain  town  in 
another  place,  for  the  welcome  of 
pria^ythe*  the  said  Cortez,  they  sacrificed 
Americans  to  fifty  men  at  once.  I  will  tell  you 
this  one  tale  more,  and  I  have 
done.  Some  of  these  people  being 
beaten  by  him,  sent  to  acknowledge  him,  and 
to  treat  with  him  of  a  peace,  whose  messengers 
carried  him  three  sorts  of  presents,  which  they 
presented  in  these  terms : — "  Behold,  lord,  here 
are  Ave  slaves ;  if  thou  art  a  furious  god,  that 
feedcst  upon  flesh  and  blood,  eat  these,  and  we 
will  bring  thee  more ;  if  thou  art  an  affable 
god,  behold  here  incense  and  feathers ;  if  thou 
art  a  man,  take  these  fowls  and  these  fruits  that 
we  have  brought  thee." 


Cortes. 


1  Plutarch,  in  m'M,  c.  8. 

*  Id.,  Life  of  Flaminiui,  c.  3. 

*  Utjt  xxxL  34. 
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When  Pvrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  invaded  Italy, 
having  viewed  and  considered  the  order  of  the 
army  the  Romans  sent  out  to  meet  him, — "  I 
know  not,"  said  he,  "  what  kind  of  barbarians 
(for  so  the  Greeks  called  all  other  nations)  these 
may  be ;  but  the  disposition  of  this  army  that  I 
see  has  nothing  of  the  barbarian  in  it."1  As 
much  said  the  Greeks  of  that  which  Flaminius 
brought  into  their  country;2  and  Philip,  be- 
holding, from  an  eminence,  the  order  and 
disposition  of  the  Roman  camp,  led  into  his 
kingdom  by  Publius  Sulpitius  Galba,  spoke  to 
the  same  effect.*  By  which  it  appears  how 
cautious  men  ought  to  be  of  taking  things  upon 
trust  from  vulgar  opinion,  and  that  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  eye  of  reason,  and  not  from  com- 
mon report.  I  have  long  had  a  man  in  my 
house  that  lived  ten  or  twelve 
years  in  the  new  world  discovered  Refiection»  on 
in  these  latter  days,  and  in  that    ^t^XT 

f>art  of  it  where  Villegaignon  world, 
anded,  which  he  called  Antar- 
tick  France.4  This  discovery  of  so  vast  a  coun- 
try seems  to  be  of  very  great  consideration  ;  and 
we  are  not  sure  that  hereafter  there  may  not 
be  another  found,  so  many  wiser  men  than  we 
having  been  deceived  in  this.  I  am  afraid  our 
eyes  are  bigger  than  our  bellies,  and  that  we 
have  more  curiosity  than  capacity  ;  for  we  grasp 
at  all,  but  catch  nothing  but  air. 

Plato5  brings  in  Solon,  relating  that  he  had 
heard  from  the  Priests  of  Sais,  in 
Egypt,  that  of  old,  and  before  the      'SfcfiZ? 
deluge,  there  was  a  great  island, 
called  Atlantis,  situate  directly  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,   which    contained 
more  ground  than  both  Africa  and  Asia  put 
together ;  that  the  kings  of  that  country,  who 
not  only  possessed  that  isle,  but  extended  their 
dominion  so  far  into  the  continent  that  they 
had  a  country  as  large  as  Africa  to  Egypt,  ana 
as  long  as  Europe  to  Tuscany,  had  attempted 
to  encroach  even  upon  Asia,  and  to  subjugate 
all  the  nations  that  border  upon  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  as  far  as  the  Great  Gulph  ;6  and  to 
that  effect  had  over-run  all  Spain,  the  Gauls, 
and  Italy,  as  far  as  Greece,  where  the  Athenians 
stopped  the  torrent  of  their  arms:  but. some 
time  after  both  the  Athenians,  they,  and  their 
island,  were  swallowed  by  the  flood.    It  is  very 
likely  that  this  violent  eruption 
and  inundation  of  water  made    caui*of  great 
strange  alterations  in  the  habit-    alteration*  in 
able  parts  of  the  earth  ;  as  'tis    {J5rl1jjbitri,to 
said,  for  instance,  that  the  sea 
then  cut  off  Sicily  from  Italy ; 


4  Brazil,  where  he  arrived  in  1557. 

5  In  the  TinuruM. 
•  The  Black  Sea. 
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But  there  is  no  great  appearance  that  this  isle 
was  this  new  world  so  lately  discovered  ;  for 
that  almost  touched  upon  Spain,1  and  it  were 
nu  iniTtdilile  effect  of  nn  inundation  to  have 
carried  so  prodigious  a  mass  above  twelve  hun- 
dred t) Willi II !  besides  that  our  modem  navi- 
gator? liave  ali-t:i.l'.  uhiiu-t  discovered  it  to  be 
no  island,  but  linn  land  and  continent,  with  the 
East  Indies  on  the  one  side,  and  the  land  under 
the  two  poles  on  the  other ;  or,  if  it  be  separated 
from  them,  'tis  by  so  narrow  a  strait  thnt  it 
never  more  deserves  the  name  of  an  island  for 
that.  It  should  seem  thnt,  in  this  great  body, 
there  are  two  sorts  of  motion*,  the  one  natural, 
and  the  other  fehrifiek,  as  there  are  in  ours. 
When  I  consider  the  impression  that  my  own 
river,  Dordoijrne,  has  made,  in  my  time,  on  the 
right  bank  of  its  descent,  and  that,  in  twenty 
years,  it  has  gained  so  much,  and  undermined 
the  foundation  of  so  many  houses,  I  perceive 
il  to  be  mi  extraordinary  :u:iNitioii  ;  fur,  had  it 
always  gone  on  at  thia  rate,  or  were  hereafter  to 
do  it,  the  aspect  of  the  world  would  be  totally 
changed.  Hut  rivers  alter  in  this  respect,  some- 
times spreading  out  against  the  one  side,  and 
■sometimes  against  tin'  other,  and  sometimes 
quietly  keeping  the  channel.  I  do  not  speak 
of  sudden  inundations,  the  causes  of  which 
every  body  understands.  In  Aledoc,  by  the 
sea-shore,  the  Stem  d'Arsac,  my  brother,  had 
mi  esrnto.  lie  luui  [lien.-,  buried  uud.T  the  sands 
which  the  sea  vomits  before  il ;  the  tops  of 
some  houses  are  yet  to  lie  seen,  hut  his  good 
laud  is  converted  into  pitiful  barren  pasturage. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  place  affirm  that,  of 
late  years,  the  sea  has  driven  so  vehemently 
upon  them  thnt  they  have  lost  fmir  leagues  of 
land.  These  sands  are  her  harbingers  :  and  we 
now  see  great  heaps  of  moving  sand  that  march 
half  a  league  before  tier,  and  take  twsscssiou 
of  the  land. 

The  other  testimony  from  antiquity,  to  which 
somu   would  apply   tiiis  discovery   of  the  new 


ic  tart     Tie  renter  will 


world,  is  in  Aristotle;  at  least,  if  that  little 
book  of  unbenrd-of  miracles  be  his.  He  there 
tells  us  that  certain  Carthaginians,  havintf 
crossed  the  Atlantic  sea,  without  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  soiled  a  very  long  time,  dis- 
covered, at  lest,  a  great  and  fruitful  island,  all 
covered  over  with  wood,  and  watered  with 
several  broad  end  deep  rivers,  far  remote  from 
any  continent,  and  that  they,  and  others,  nfter 
them,  allured  by  the  pleasantness  and  fertility 
of  the  soil,  went  thither,  with  their  wives  ana 
children,  and  began  to  plant  a  colony.  But 
the  senate  of  Carthage,  perceiving  their  people, 
by  little  and  little,  to  grow  thin,  issued  out  an 
express  prohibition,  that  no  one,  upon  pain  of 
death,  should  transport  themselves  thither;  and 
also  drove  out  the  new  inhabitants,  fearing,  'tis 
said,  lest,  in  process  of  time,  they  should  so 
multiply  as  to  supplant  themselves  and  ruin 
their  state.  But  this  relation  of  Aristotle's 
does  no  more  agree  with  our  new  found  lands 
tliiiu   the  uther.     This   man  that  I   have  i: 

filain  ignorant  fellow,  and,  therefore,  the  more 
ikely  to  tell  truth :  for  though 
your  better-bred  sort  ot  men  are  ^"'/"'.''.''i' 
much  more  curious  in  their  ob-  JUu,™,.  " 
servntion,  and  discover  a  great 
deal  more,  they  gloss  upon  it,  and,  to  give 
the  greater  weight  to  what  they  deliver, 
and  allure  your  belief,  tliev  cannot  forbear  a 
little  to  alter  the  story.  They  never  represent 
things  to  yon  simply  as  they  are,  but  rather  as 
they  appeared  to  them,  or  as  they  would  have 
them  appear  to  you,  and,  to  gain  the  reputation 
of  men  of  judgment,  nud  the  better  to  induce 
your  faith,  are  willing  to  help  out  the  business 
with  something  more   than   is  really  true,  of 

should  cither  have  a  man  of  irreproachable 
veracity,  or  so  simple  that  he  has  not  where- 
withal to  contrive  and  to  give  a  colour  of  truth 
to  false  relations,  and  that  can  have  no  ends  in 
forging  an  untruth.  Such  a  one  is  mine ;  and, 
besides  the  little  suspicion  the  man  lies  under, 
he  has  divers  times  brought  me  several  seamen 
and  merchants  that,  at  the  same  time,  went 
the  same  voyage.  I  shall,  therefore,  content 
myself  with  his  information,  without  enquiring 
what  die  cosiuogra pliers  say  to  the  business, 
We  need  topographers  to  trace  out  to  us  tie 
particular  places  where  they  have  been  ;  but 
for  having  had  this  advantage  over  us,  to  have 
seen  the  Holy  Land,  they  would  auukhi  ■houid 
have  the  privilege,  forsooth,  tn  tell  win  no  mim 
us  stories  of  all  the  other  parts  of  ™^»  JjJJjJ^ 
the  world  besides.  I  would  have  kavwofu. 
every  one  write  what  he  knows, 
nnd  as  much  as  he  knows,  but  no  raorej  and 
that  not  in  this  only,  but  in  all  other  subjects: 
for  such  a  person  nmy  have  some  particular 
knowledge   and   experience  of   the  nature   of 


slnens   tn   rte    folio  .in  t   nutate*    ini 
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Barbarian*! 
what  it  ia 
taken  for. 


inch  a  river,  or  such  a  fountain,  that  as  to  other 
things  knows  no  more  than  what  every  body 
does,  and  yet,  to  keep  a  clutter  with  this  little 
pittance  of  his,  will  undertake  to  write  the 
whole  body  of  physics :  a  vice  whence  many 
great  inconveniences  derive  their  original. 
Now,  to  return  to  my  subject,  I  find  that 
there  is  nothing  barbarous  and 
savage  in  this  nation,  by  any 
thing  that  I  can  gather,  except- 
ing that  every  one  gives  the  title 
of  barbarism  to  every  thing  that  is  not  in  use 
in  his  own  country :  as,  indeed,  we  have  no 
other  level  of  truth  and  reason  than  the  example 
and  idea  of  the  opinions  and  customs  of  the 
place  wherein  we  live.  There  is  always  the 
perfect  religion,  there  the  perfect  government, 
there  the  perfect  every  thing.  This  nation  are 
savages,  in  the  same  way  that  we  say  fruits  are 
wild,  which  nature  produces  of  herself,  and  by 
her  own  ordinary  progress ;  whereas,  in  truth,  we 
ought  rather  to  call  uiose  wild  whose  natures  we 
have  changed  by  our  artifice,  and  diverted  from 
the  common  order.  In  those,  the  genuine, 
most  useful,  and  natural  virtues  and  properties, 
are  vigorous  and  active,  which  we  have  dege- 
nerated in  these,  by  accommodating  them  to 
the  pleasure  of  our  own  corrupted  palate.  And 
yet,  for  all  this,  our  taste  confesses  a  flavour 
and  delicacy,  excellent  even  to  emulation  of 
the  best  of  ours,  in  several  fruits  those  countries 
abound  with,  without  art  or  culture ;  nor  is  it 
reasonable  that  art  should  gain  the  point  over 
our  great  and  powerful  mother,  Nature.  We 
have  so  oppressed  her  beauty  and  the  rich- 
ness of  her  works,  by  our  inventions,  that  we 
have  almost  smothered  her;  but,  where  she 
shines  in  her  own  purity  and  proper  lustre,  she 
marvellously  baffles  and  disgraces  all  our  vain 
and  frivolous  attempts. 

Et  veniunt  hederse  aponte  sua  melius, 
9urgit  et  in  aolia  formoaior  arbutua  antri  ; 

Et  votaeres  nulla  dulcina  arte  canunt.1 

"  Beat  thrives  the  vrj  when  no  culture  spoils, 
The  atrawb'ry  moat  delight*  in  shaded  soils ; 
Birda,  in  wild  notes,  their  throats  harmonious  stretch 
With  greater  art  than  art  itself  can  teach." 

Our  utmost  endeavours  cannot  arrive  at  so 
much  as  to  imitate  the  nest  of  the  least  of 
birds,  its  contexture,  its  elegance,  its  conve- 
nience ;  not  so  much  as  the  web  of  a  contemptible 
spider.  "  All  things,"  says  Plato,  "  are  pro- 
duced either  by  nature,  or  by  fortune,  or  by 
art;  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful  by  the 
one,  or  the  other  of  the  former,  the  least  and 
the  most  imperfect  by  the  last."3 

These  nations  then  seem  to  roe  to  be  so  far 
barbarous,  as  having  received  but 

In  what  sense       very  ]jttle  form  an(l  fashion  from 

eaTagM^are*11      ar*  an(l  human   invention,   and 

barbarians.  being    consequently    not    much 

remote  from  their  original  sim- 


1  Propertiua,  i.  1,  10. 

*  On  LtuoB,  x. 

*  Seneca,  Kpist.  go.    This  quotation  only  appears  in  the 


plicity.  The  laws  of  nature  eovern  them  still, 
not  as  yet  much  vitiated  with  any  mixture  of 
ours ;  nay,  in  such  purity  that  I  am  sometimes 
troubled  we  were  no  sooner  acquainted  with 
these  people,  and  that  they  were  not  discovered 
in  those  better  times,  when  there  were  men 
much  more  able  to  judge  of  them  than  we  are. 
1  am  sorry  that  Lycurgus  and  Plato  had  no 
knowledge  of  them  ;  for,  to  my  apprehension, 
what  we  now  see  in  those  natives  does  not  only 
surpass  all  the  images  with  which  the  poets 
have  adorned  the  golden  age,  and  all  their 
inventions  in  feigning  a  happy  state  of  man, 
but  moreover  the  fancy,  and  even  the  wish  ana 
desire  of  philosophy  itself.  So  native  and  so 
pure  a  simplicity  as  we  by  experience  see  to  be 
in  them,  could  never  enter  into  their  imagina- 
tion, nor  could  they  ever  believe  that  human 
society  could  have  been  maintained  with  so 
little  artifice.  Should  I  tell  Plato  that  it  is  a 
nation  wherein  there  is  no  man-  ^^ 

ner  of  traffic,  no  knowledge  of  <*  *&&  poJ^ 
letters,  no  science  of  numbers, 
no  name  of  magistrate,  nor  political  superiority ; 
no  use  of  service,  riches  or  poverty ;  no  con- 
tracts, no  successions,  no  dividends,  no  pro- 
perties, no  employments,  but  those  of  leisure ; 
no  respect  of  kindred,  but  in  common;  no 
clothing,  no  agriculture,  no  metal,  no  use  of 
corn  or  wine  ;  and  where  so  much  as  the  very 
words  that  signify  lying,  treachery,  dissimula- 
tion, avarice,  envy,  detraction,  and  pardon, 
were  never  heard  of— how  much  would  he  find 
his  imaginary  republic  short  of  this  perfection  ? 
Viri  a  aiis  recentes.*  "  Fresh  from  the  hands 
of  the  gods." 

Hoa  natura  modoa  primum  dedit.4 
"  These  were  the  manners  first  by  nature  taught." 

As  to  the  rest,  they  live  in  a  country  beautiful 
and  pleasant,  and  so  temperate, 
as  my  intelligence  informs  me,      their'Suwue, 
that  'tis  very  rare  to  hear  of  a 
sick  person  there;  and  they  moreover  assure 
me  that  they  never  saw  any  of  the  natives 
either  paralytic,  blear-eyed,  toothless,  or  crooked 
with  age.    The  situation  of  their  country  is 
along  the  sea-shore,  and  enclosed  on  the  side 
towards  the  land  with  great  and  high  moun- 
tains,  having   about    an   hundred  leagues  in 
breadth  between.     They  have  great  store  of 
fish  and  flesh  meat  that  have  no 
resemblance  to  ours,  which  they    J??**  ™«»l*i  A 
eat  without  any  other  cookery    thS  bread'.*11 
than  plain  boiling,  roasting,  or 
broiling.    The  first  that  carried  a  horse  thither, 
though  in  several  other  voyages  he  had  con- 
tracted an  acquaintance  and  familiarity  with 
them,  put  them  into  so  terrible  a  fright  at  his 
appearance  so  mounted,  that  they  killed  him 
with  their  arrows  before  they  could  come  to 
discover  who  he  was.     Their  buildings,  which 

copy  of  the  Essay*  whence  was  printed  M.  Naigeon'a  edition. 
Montaigne  omitted  it  elsewhere,  probably  on  account  of  the 
the  quotation  which  immediately  follows. 
I      «  Virg.  Oeorg.  11.  SO. 
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are  very  long,  and  of  capacity  to  hold  two  or 
three  hundred  people,  are  made  of  the  barks  of 
tall  trees,  reared  with  one  end  upon  the  ground, 
and  leaning  against  and  supporting  one  another 
at  the  top,  like  some  of  our  barns,  of  which 
the  covering  hangs  down  to  the  very  ground, 
and  serves  tor  the  side  walls.  They  have  wood 
so  hard  that  they  cleave  it  into  swords,  and 
make  grills  of  it  to  broil  their  meat,  Their 
beds  are  of  cotton,  hung  swinging  from  the 
roof,  like  our  seamen's  hammocks ;  for  every 
one  one,  the  wives  lying  apart  from  their  hus- 
bands. They  rise  with  the  sun,  and  so  soon  as 
they  are  up  eat  for  all  day ;  for  they  have  no 
more  meals  but  that.  They  do  not  drink  then 
(as  Suidas  reports  of  some  other  people  of  the 
east,  that  never  drink  at  their  meals),  but  drink 
very  often  in  the  day,  and  sometimes  a  great 
deal.  Their  liquor  is  made  of  a  certain  root, 
and  is  as  red  as  our  claret ;  and  this  they  never 
drink  but  luke-warm.  It  will  keep  only  two 
or  three  days,  has  a  sharp  taste,  is  nothing 
heady,  but  very  wholesome  to  the  stomach, 
laxative  for  strangers,  and  a  very  pleasant 
beverage  to  such  as  are  used  to  it.  Instead  of 
bread  they  make  use  of  a  certain  white  matter, 
like  coriander  comfits :  I  have  tasted  of  it, 
the  taste  is  sweet,  but  somewhat  insipid.    The 

whole  day  is  spent  in  dancing. 
TheirpMtimei.    The  young  men  £0  a  hunting 

after  wild  beasts  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  one  part  of  their  women  are  em- 
ployed in  preparing  their  drink  the  while,  which 
is  their  chief  employment  Some  of  their  old 
men  in  the  morning,  before  they  fall  to  eating, 
preach  to  the  whole  family,  walking  to  and 
fro  from  the  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other, 
several  times  repeating  the  same  sentence,  till 
they  have  finished  their  round  (for  their  houses 
are  at  least  a  hundred  yards  long) ;  enjoining 
valour  towards  their  enemies  and  love  towards 
their  wives  are  the  two  heads  of  his  discourse, 
never  failing,  as  a  burden,  to  put  them  in  mind 
that  'tis  to  their  wives  they  are  obliged  for 
providing  them  their  drink  warm  and  relishing. 
The  fashion  of  their  beds,  ropes,  swords,  and 
the  wooden  bracelets,  which  they  tie  about  their 
wrists  when  they  go  to  fight,  and  of  their  great 
canes,  bored  hollow  at  one  end,  by  the  sound 
of  which  they  keep  the  cadence  of  their 
dances,  is  to  be  seen  in  several  places,  and 
amongst  others  at  my  house.  They  shave  all 
over,  and  much  more  closely  than  we,  without 
any  other  razor  than  one  of  wood  or  of  stone. 

They  believe  the  immortality  of 

X^^SiitT    *^e  80U^  an(^  *kat    those  who 

of  tbcMuL         bave  merited  well  of  the  gods  are 

lodged  in  that  part  of  heaven 

where  the  sun  rises,  and  the  accursed  in  the 

Their  prietu  west*  They  have  a  kind  of  priests 

mod  prophets,  and  prophets  that  rarely  present 

thjr  mor»JjV»  themselves  to  the  people,  naving 

are  treated,  If  their    abode  in    the  mountains, 

their  prophe-  At  their  arrival  there  is  a  great 

deeprorefaUe.  feast    and    to]emn    aaaembly  of 


many  villages  made,  that  is,  all  the  neigh- 
bouring families,  for  every  house,  as  I  have 
described  it,  makes  a  village,  and  are  about  a 
French  league  distant  from  one  another.  This 
prophet  declaims  to  them  in  public,  exhorting 
them  to  virtue  and  their  duty :  but  all  their 
ethics  consist  in  these  two  articles — resolution 
in  war  and  affection  to  their  wives.  He  also 
prophesies  to  them  events  to  come,  and  the 
issues  they  are  to  expect  from  their  enterprizes, 
prompts  them  to,  or  diverts  them  from,  war. 
But  let  him  look  to't ;  for  if  he  fail  in  his 
divination,  and  anything  happen  otherwise 
than  he  has  foretold,  he  is  cut  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  if  he  be  caught  and  condemned  for  a 
false  prophet ;  and  for  that  reason,  if  any  of 
them  finds  himself  mistaken,  he  is  no  more  to 
be  heard  of.  Divination  is  a  gift  of  God,  and 
therefore  to  abuse  it  ought  to  be  a  punishable 
imposture.  Amongst  the  Scythians,  when 
their  diviners  failed  in  the  pro- 
mised effect,  they  were  laid,  We*  prophets 
bound  hand  and  foot,  upon  carts  ^iS.^ 
laden  with  firewood,  and  drawn 
with  oxen,  on  which  they  were  burnt  to  death.1 
Such  as  only  meddle  with  things  subject  to  the 
conduct  of  human  capacity  are  excusable  in 
doing  the  best  they  can :  but  those  other  sort 
of  people  that  come  to  delude  us  with  assu- 
rances of  an  extraordinary  faculty  beyond  our 
understanding,  ought  they  not  to  be  punished 
for  the  temerity  of  their  imposture,  when  they 
do  not  make  good  the  effect  of  their  promise  ? 

They  have  wars  with  the  nations  that  live 
farther  within  the  main  land,  beyond  their 
mountains,  to  which  they  go  naked,  and  with- 
out other  arms  than  their  bows  and  wooden 
swords,  pointed  at  one  end  like  the  head  of  a 
javelin.  The  obstinacy  of  their  battles  is 
wonderful :  they  never  end  without  great  effu- 
sion of  blood  ;  for  as  to  running  away,  or  fear, 
they  know  not  what  it  is.  Every  one  for  a 
trophy  brings  home  the  head  of  an  enemy  he 
has  killed,  which  he  fixes  over  the  door  of  his 
house.  After  having  a  long  time 
treated  their  prisoners  very  well,  *n»«y  «**  their 
and  given  them  all  -the  luxuries  J^*™'  *** 
they  can  think  of,  he  to  whom 
the  prisoner  belongs  invites  a  great  assembly  of 
his  Kindred  and  friends,  who  being  come,  he 
ties  a  rope  to  one  of  the  arms  of  the  prisoner, 
of  which  at  a  distance,  out  of  his  reach,  be 
holds  the  one  end  himself,  and  gives  to  the 
friend  he  loves  best  the  other  arm,  to  hold  after 
the  same  manner ;  which  being  done,  they  two, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  assembly,  dispatch 
him  with  their  swords.  After  that  they  roast 
him,  eat  him  amongst  them,  and  send  some 
chops  to  their  absent  friends;  which  never- 
theless they  do  not  do,  as  some  think,  for 
nourishment,  as  the  Scythians  anciently  did, 
but  as  a  representation  of  an  extreme  revenge, 
as  will  immediately  appear.     Having  observed 

'  Herod,  ir.  60. 
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the  Portuguese,  who  were  in  league  with  their  they  have  no  need  to  enlarge  their  border*, 
enemies,  to  inflict  another  sort  of  death  upon  And  they  are  moreover  happy  in         .       .  _ 
any  of  them  they  took  prisoners,  which  was  to  this,  that  they  only  covet  so  much    J-J^  m<H^m" 
set  them  up  to  the  girdle  in  the  earth,  to  shoot  as   their  natural   necessities  re- 
al the  remaining  part  till  it  was  stuck  full  of  quire :  all  beyond  tbat  is  superfluous  to  them, 
arrows,   and  then  to  hang  them  ;  they  who  Men  of  the  same  age  generally  call  one  another 
thought  those  people  of  the  other  world  (as  brothers,  those  who  are  younger,         .       ,_. 
men  who  had  sown  the  knowledge  of  a  great  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  old    to %n»muotha:. 
many  vices  amongst  their  neighbours,  and  were  men  are  fathers  to  all.    These 
ranch  greater  masters  in  all  kind  of  malignity  leave  to  their  heirs  in  common  this  full  posses- 
than  they,)' did  not  exercise  this  sort  of  revenge  sion  of  goods,  without  any  manner  of  division, 
without  reason,  and  that  it  must  needs  be  more  or  other  title  than  what  nature  bestows  upon 
painful  than  theirs,  begun  to  leave  their  old  her  creatures  in  bringing  them  into  the  world, 
way  and  to  follow  this.     I  am  not  sorry  that  If  their  neighbours  pass  the  mountains,  and 
we  should  here  take  notice  of  the  barbarous  come  to  attack  them,  and  obtain  a  victory,  all 
horror  of  so  cruel  an  act,  but  that,  seeing  so  the  victors  gain  by  it  is  glory    A1,  ^  tbe 
clearly  into  their  faults,  we  should  be  so  blind  only,  and  the  advantage  of  having    get  is  glory  ly 
to  our  own.     I  conceive  there  is  more  barbarity  proved  themselves  the  better  in    *°y  victory 
in  eating  a  man  alive  than  when  he  is  dead  ;  valour  and  virtue :  for  they  never    neighUotus. 
in  tearing  a  body  that  is  yet  perfectly  sentient  meddle  with  the  goods  of  the  con- 
limb  from  limb,  by  racks  and  torments,  in  roast-  quered,  but  presently  return   into  their  own 
ing  it  by  degrees,  causing  it  to  be  bit  and  country,  where  they  have  no  want  of  any  ne- 
worried  by  docs  and  swine  (as  we  have  not  cessary ;  nor  of  this  greatest  of  all  good's,  to 
only  read,  but  lately  seen,  not  amongst  invete-  know  how  to  enjoy  their  condition  happily,  and 
rate  and  mortal  enemies,  but  amongst  neighbours  to  be  content.    And  these  in  turn  do  the  same, 
and  fellow-citizens,  and,  what  is  worse,  under  They  demand  of  their  prisoners  no  other  ransom 
colour  of  piety  and  religion),  than  to  roast  and  than  acknowledgment  that  they  are  overcome. 
eat  him  after  be  is  dead.  But  there  is  not  one  found  in  an  age  that  will 
Chrysippus1  and  Zeno,  chiefs  of  the  Stoic  not  rather  choose  to  die  than  make  such  a  con- 
sect,  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  harm  cession ;  or  either  by  word  or  look  recede  from 
in  making  use  of  our  dead  carcases,  in  what  the  grandeur  of  an  invincible  courage.    There 
kind  soever,  for  our  necessity,  and  in  feeding  is  not  a  man  amongst  them  who  haunot  rather 
upon  them  too  ;  as  our  ancestors,  who,  being  be  killed  and  eaten,  than  so  much  as  to  open  his 
besieged  by  Caesar  in  the  city  of  Alexia,  resolved  mouth  to  entreat  he  may  not.     They  use  them 
to  sustain  the  famine  of  the  siege  with  the  bodies  with  all  liberality  and  freedom,  to  the  end  their 
of  their  old  men,  women,  and  other  persons,  lives  may  be  so  much  the  dearer  to  them ;  but 
who  were  incapable  of  bearing  arms.  frequently  entertain  them  withal  with  menaces 

of  their  approaching  death,  of  the  torments  they 

jMcone*  (faro*  est)  alimentu  ulibua  u»i,  are  to  suffer,  of  the  preparations  that  are  making 

uxere  ammu.  -n  on|er  to  ^  0f  foe  mangling  their  limbs,  and 

"  The  Gaaeon«  once,  the  story  yet  u  rife,  0f  the  feast  that  is  to  be  made,  where  their 

With  .uch  dire  aliment  .obtained  their  life.  ^^^  .g  to  ^  the  Qnly  ^       AU  whjch  ^ 

.    ,  Al_      ,     .  .  ,  ,     c        ,  do  to  no  other  end  but  only  to  extort  some 

And .the  physicians .make  no _  scruple  of  employ-  .  submissive  word   from  them,  or  to 

mg  it  to  all .sorts  of  use,  either  to  apply  it  out-  fc.        them  m)ke  ^        ^    . 

wardly,  or  to  give  it  inwardly  for  the  health  of  ^  ^  obtain  thig  ,„,„„,„«  that\bey 

the  patient.    But  there  never  was  any  opinion  had  ^jed  them,  and  that  their  instancy  wi 

so  irregular  as  to  excuse  treachery,  disloyalty,  haken     And  j,^  Jf   .  hu    ^      j  'fc  in 

tyranny  and  cruelty,  which  are  our  farmhar  y       j       ^    that  a  true  victory  consists, 
vices.     We  may,  then,  well  call  these  people  i~  j  j 

barbarous,  in  respect  to  the  rules  of  reason ;  out  Victoria  nulla  est, 

not  in  respect   to  Ourselves,    who,  in  all  sorts  of  Quam  que  confeaaoa  animo  quoqae  aubjugat  hoste*.3 

barbarity,   exceed  them.     Their  lllf     ..     ,       .  .  .  . 

__  -  J'  .,  .        .         ,  ,  ,  ''No  victory**  so  true  and  so  complete, 

Tbe  savages  of     war8   are    throughout   noble  and  As  when  the  vanquish'd  own  their  just  defeat/ • 

wS^Sra^rV    generous,  and  carry  as  much  ex- 

noUe  uuuner.     cuse  and  fair  pretence    as  this        The  Hungarians,   a  very  warlike    people, 

human    malady    is  capable  of;  never  pursued  their  jpoint  farther  than  to  reduce 

having  with  them  no  other  foundation  than  the  the  enemy  to    their  discretion  ;    for,   having 

sole  jealousy  of  valour.     Their  disputes  are  not  forced  this  confession  from  them,  they  let  them 

for  the  conquests  of  new   lands,   those  they  g0  without  injury  or  ransom,  excepting,  at  the 

already  possess  being  so  fruitful  by  nature  as  to  most,  to  make  them  engage  their  word  never  to 

supply  them,  without  labour  or  concern,  with  bear  arms  against  them  again.     We  get  several 

all  things  necessary,  in  such  abundance  that  advantages  over  our  enemies  that  are  borrowed, 


1  Laertius,  in  vUd.  a  Juvenal,  xv.  03.  »  Claudian,  De  Se*to  Contul.  Honorii,  218. 
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and  not  truly  our  own :  'tis  the  quality  of  a  j 
porter,  and  no  effect  of  valour,  to  have  stronger 
arms  and  legs ;  'tis  a  dead  and  spiritless  quality 
to  draw  up  well ;  'tis  a  stroke  of  fortune  to 
make  our  enemy  stumble,  or  to  dazzle  him  with 
the  light  of  the  sun ;  'tis  a  trick  of  science  and 
art,  which  may  happen  in  any  cowardly  block- 
head, to  be  a  good  fencer.  The 
Whatcontti-  estimation  and  value  of  a  man 
£3t  offt^ui,  consist  in  the  heart  and  in  the 
and  hU  tape-  will :  there  his  true  honour  lives. 
fciiw-SSL  hU  Valour  »  stability,  not  of  legs  and 
iuret.  '  arms,  but  of  the  courage  and  the 
soul ;  it  does  not  lie  in  the  good- 
ness of  our  hone,  or  of  our  arms,  but  in  our- 
selves. He  that  falls,  firm  in  his  courage, — Si 
succiderit,  de genu pugnat;1  "If  his  lees  fail 
him,  fights  upon  his  Knees ;"  he  who,  despite 
the  danger  of  death  near  at  hand,  abates  nothing 
of  his  assurance  ;  who,  dying,  does  yet  dart  at 
his  enemy  a  fierce  and  disdainftil  look,  is  over- 
come, not  by  us,  but  by  fortune :  he  is  killed, 
not  conquered ;  the  most  valiant?  are  sometimes 
the  most  unfortunate.  There  are 
are  more  men-  some  defeats  more  triumphant 
toriooa  than  than  victories.  Those  four  sister- 
▼tctone*!***  victories,  the  fairest  the  sun  ever 
beheld,  of  Salamis,  Platea,  My- 
cale,  and  Sicily,  never  opposed  all  their  united 
glories  to  the  single  glory  of  the  discomfiture 
of  King  Leonidas  and  his  heroes  at  the  Pass  of 
Thermopylae.  Who  ever  ran  with  a  more  glo- 
rious desire  and  greater  ambition  to  the  win- 
ning, than  the  Captain  Ischolas  to  the  certain 
loss  of  a  battle  ?  Who  ever  set  about  with  more 
ingenuity  and  eagerness  to  secure  his  safety 
than  he  did  to  assure  his  ruin  ?  He  was  ordered 
to  defend  a  certain  pass  of  Peloponnesus  against 
the  Arcadians,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
place  and  the  inequality  of  forces,  finding  it 
utterly  impossible  for  him  to  do,  and  seeing 
clearly  that  all  who  presented  themselves  to  the 
enemy  must  certainly  be  left  upon  the  place ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  reputing  it  unworthy 
of  his  own  virtue  and  magnanimity,  and  of  the 
Lacedemonian  name,  to  fail  in  his  duty,  he 
chose  a  mean  betwixt  these  two  extremes,  after 
this  manner :  the  youngest  and  most  active  of 
his  men  he  preserved  for  the  service  and  defence 
J  of  their  country,  and  therefore  sent  them  back ; 
and  with  the  rest,  whose  loss  would  be  of  less 
consideration,  he  resolved  to  make  good  the 
pass,  and,  with  the  death  of  them,  to  make  the 
enemy  buy  their  entry  as  dear  as  possibly  he 
could.  And  so  it  fell  out ;  for,  being  presently 
encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  Arcadians,  after 
having  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy, 
he  and  his  men  were  all  cut  in  pieces.8  Is 
there  any  trophy  dedicated  to  conquerors  which 
is  not  much  more  due  to  those  who  were  thus 
overcome  ?    The  part  that  true  conquering  has 


>  8eneca,  it  ProvitL,  c.  9.     The 
eederit. 
•  Seneca,  De  ConU.  8ap.  c.  6. 
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to  plav  lies  in  the  encounter,  not  in  the  coming 
off;  the  honour  of  valour  consists  in  fighting, 
not  in  subduing. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.     These  prisoners 
are  so  far  from  discovering  the 
least  weakness  for  all  the  terrors    T**  constancy 
can  be  represented  to  them,  that,    ShiSli  toTHT 
on  the  contrary,  during  the  two    prisoner*, 
or    three  months  that   they  are 
kept,  they  always  appear  with  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance ;  importune  their  masters  to  make  haste 
to  bring  them  to  the  test ;  defy,  rail  at  them, 
and  reproach  them  with  cowardice,  and   the 
number  of  battles  they  have  lost  against  those 
of  their  country.     I  have  a  song 
made  by  one  of  these  prisoners,    Tht  "J*1*1  f 
wherein  he  bids  them  come  all    J^  wraf^'pri- 
and  dine  upon  him,  and  welcome,    soners. 
for  they  shall  withal  eat  their 
own  fathers  and  grandfathers,  whose  flesh  has 
served   to   feed    and    nourish    him.      "  These 
muscles,"  says  he,  "  this  flesh,  and  these  veins, 
are  your  own.     Poor  fools  that  you  are,  you 
little  think  that  the  substance  of  your  ancestors' 
limbs  is  here  yet :  taste  it  well,  and  you  will 
find  in  it  the  relish  of  your  own  flesh."     In 
which  son?  there  is  to  be  observed  an  invention 
that  smacks  nothing  of  the  barbarian.     Those 
that  paint  these  people  dying  after  this  manner, 
represent  the  prisoner  spitting  in  the  face  of  his 
executioners,  and  making  at  tnem  a  wry  mouth. 
And  'tis  most  certain  that,  to   the   very  last 
gasp,  they  never  cease  to  brave  and  defy  them 
botn  in  word  and  gesture.  In  plain  truth,  these 
men  are  very  savage  in  comparison  of  us,  for, 
of  necessity,  they  must  either  be  absolutely  so, 
or  else  we  are  savages  ;  for  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference betwixt  their  manners  and  ours. 

The  men  there  have  several  wives,  and  so 
much  the  greater  number  by  how 
much  they  have  the  greater  repu-    Th«  wiTt"  °f 

-_*•         t*  i  j    •*.    •  the  Cannibals. 

tation  for  valour,  and  it  is  one  The  nature  of 
very  remarkable  virtue  their  their  jealousy, 
women  have,  that  the  same  en- 
deavours our  wives  jealously  use  to  hinder  and 
divert  us  from  the  friendship  and  familiarity  of 
other  women,  these  employ  to  acquire  it  for 
their  husbands ;  being,  above  all  things,  solici- 
tous of  their  husbands'  honour,  'tis  their chiefest 
care  to  procure  for  him  the  most  companions 
in  his  affections  they  can,  forasmuch  as  it  is  a 
testimony  of  their  husbands'  valour.  Ours  will 
cry  out  that  'tis  monstrous :  it  is  not  so ;  'tis  a 
truly  matrimonial  virtue,  though  of  the  highest 
form.  In  the  Bible,  Sarah,  Leah,  and  Rachel, 
and  the  wives  of  Jacob,  gave  the  most  beautiful 
of  their  handmaids  to  their  husbands;  Livia 
promoted  the  appetites  of  Augustus  to  her  own 
prejudice ;  and  Stratonice,  the  wife  of  King 
Dejotarus,  not  only  gave  up  a  fair  young  maid 
that  served  her,  to  ner  husband's  embraces,  but, 


*  Diodoras  Sic.,  xr.  7 ;  where  the  action  of  Ischolas  is 
compared  to  that  of  King  Leonidas,  which  Montaigne  extols 
above  the  most  celebrated  victories. 
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moreover,  carefully  brought  op  the  children  he 
had  by  her,  and  assisted  them  in  the  succession 
to  their  father's  crown.1 

And,  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  all  this 
is  done  by  a  simple  and  servile  observance  of 
their  common  practice,  or  by  any  authoritative 
impression  of  their  ancient  custom,  without 
judgment  or  reason,  or,  from  having  a  soul  so 
stupid  that  it  cannot  contrive  what  else  to  do, 
I  most  here  give  you  some  touches  of  their 
sufficiency  in  point  of  understanding.  Besides 
what  I  repeated  to  you  before,  which  was  one 
of  their  songs  of  war,  I  have  another,  a  love- 
song,  that  begins  thus:   "Stay, 

of  iSST*        adder>  8tay>  *****  by  %  pattern, 
my  sister  may  draw  the  fashion 

and  work  of  a  rich  belt  I  would  present  to  my 
beloved ;  so  may  thy  beauty  and  the  excellent 
order  of  thy  scales  be  for  ever  preferred  before  all 
other  serpents."  The  first  couplet  is  the  burthen 
of  the  song.  Now  I  have  conversed  enough 
with  poetry  to  judge  thus  much  :  that  not  only 
there  is  nothing  barbarous  in  this  composition, 
but,  moreover,  that  it  is  perfectly  anacreontic. 
Indeed,  their  language  is  soft,  of  a  pleasing 
accent,  and  somethingl)orderingupon  the  Greek 
terminations.  Three  of  these 
people,  not  foreseeing  how  dear 
their  knowledge  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  this  part  of  the  world 
will,  one  day,  cost  their  happi- 
ness and  repose,  and  that  the 
effect  of  this  commerce  will  be  their  ruin  ; 
which,  I  suppose,  is  in  a  very  fair  way  (mise- 
rable men,  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  deluded 
with  desire  of  novelty,  and  to  have  left  the 
serenity  of  their  own  heaven  to  come  so  far  to 
gaze  at  oura !),  went  to  Rouen,  at  the  time  that 
the  late  King  Charles  the  Ninth  was  there. 
The  king  himself  talked  to  them  a  good  while, 
and  they  were  made  to  see  our  fashions,  our 
pomp,  and  the  form  of  a  great  city  ;  after 
which  some  one  asked  their  opinion,  and  would 
know  of  them,  what  of  all  the  things  they  had 
seen  they  found  most  to  be  admired  ?  To  which 
they  made  answer,  three  things,  of  which  1 
hare  forgot  the  third,  and  am  vexed  at  it,  but 
two  I  y^t  remember.  They  said  that,  in  the 
first  place,  they  thought  it  very  strange  that  so 
many  tall  men  wearing  beards,  strong  and  well 
armed,  who  were  about  the  king  ('tis  like,  they 
meant  the  Swiss  of  the  guard),  should  submit 
to  obey  a  child,  and  that  they  did  not  rather 
choose  out  one  amongst  themselves  to  command : 
secondly,  (they  have  a  way  of  speaking  in  their 
language,  to  call  men  the  half  of  one  another,) 
that  they  bad  observed  that  there  were,  amongst 
as,  men  full  and  crammed  with  all  manner  of 
luxuries,  whilst,  in  the  mean  time,  their  halves 
were  begging  at  their  doors,  lean  and  half- 
starved  with  Lunger  and  poverty  ;  and  thought 
it  strange  that  these  necessitous  halves  were 
able  to  suffer  so  great  an  inequality  and  iujus- 
and  that  they  did  not  take  the  others  by 


the  throats,  or  set  fire  to  their  houses.  I  talked 
to  one  of  them  a  long  while,  but  I  had  an 
interpreter,  who  followed  so  ill,  and  whose 
stupidity   kept  him   from    understanding  my 

?uestions  so  almost  entirely  that 
could  get  nothing  out  of  him  of  ip™*^** 
any  moment.  Asking  him  what  to  MonuigneT 
advantage  he  reaped  from  the 
superiority  he  had  amongst  his  own  people — 
for  he  was  a  captain,  and  our  mariners  called 
him  king, — he  told  me,  to  march  at  the  head  of 
them  to  war ;  and  demanding  of  him,  farther, 
how  many  men  he  had  to  follow  him  ?  he 
shewed  me  a  space  of  ground,  to  signify  as 
many  as  could  march  in  such  a  compass  ;  which 
might  be  four  or  five  thousand  men ;  and, 
putting  the  question  to  him,  whether  or  no  his 
authority  expired  with  the  war?  he  told  me 
this  remained  ;  that  when  he  went  to  visit  the 
villages  in  his  dependancy,  they  cleared  him 
paths  through  the  thick  of  their  woods,  through 
which  he  might  pass  at  his  ease.  All  this  does 
not  sound  very  ill,  but  then,  forsooth,  they 
wear  no  breeches. 


Virtuous  deed*  of  women. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

THAT    A     MAN     18     80BERLY     TO    JUDGE    OF 
DTVINE   ORDINANCES. 

Things  unknown  are  the  principal  and  true 
field  of  imposture,  forasmuch  as, 
in  the  first  place,  their  very  ^e,^Jfof 
strangeness  lends  them  credit ;  lmpo"  "*  ' 
and,  moreover,  by  not  being  subjected  to  our 
ordinary  reason,  they  deprive  us  of  the  means 
to  question  and  dispute  them.  On  which 
account,  says  Plato,2  it  is  much  more  easy  to 
satisfy  the  hearers,  when  speaking  of  the  nature 
of  the  gods,  than  of  the  nature  of  men,  because 
the  ignorance  of  the  auditory  affords  a  fair  and 
large  career,  and  all  manner  of  liberty  in  the 
handling  of  recondite  things ;  and  thence  it 
conies  to  pass  that  nothing  is  so  firmly  believed 
as  what  we  least  know :  nor  any  people  so 
confident  as  those  who  entertain  us  with  fables, 
such  as  your  alchymists,  judicial  astrologers, 
fortune-tellers,  physicians,  and  id  genus  ornne. 
To  whom  I  could,  willingly,  if  I  durst,  join  a 
set  of  people  that  take  upon  them  to  interpret 
and  controul  the  designs  ot  God  himself,  making 
a  business  of  finding  out  the  cause  of  every 
accident,  and  of  prying  into  the  secrets  of  the 
divine  will,  there  to  discover  the  incomprehen- 
sible motives  of  his  works.  And  although  the 
variety  and  the  continual  discordance  of  events 
throw  them  from  corner  to  corner,  and  toss 
them  from  east  to  west,  yet  do  they  still  persist 
in  their  vain  inquisition,  and,  with  the  same 
pencil,  paint  black  and  white.  In  a  nation  of 
the  Indies,  there  is  this  commendable  custom, 
that  when  any  thing  befalls  them  amiss  in  any 
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pardon 


encounter  or  battle,  they  publicly  ask  p 
of  the  fan,  who  is  their  God,  a*  baring 
mitted  an  unjust  action,  always  imputing 
good  or  evil  fortune  to  the  dlfine  iostiee,  and 
to  that  submitting  their  own  judgment  and 
reason.  Tic  enough  for  a  Chris- 
No  authority  tian  to  believe  that  all  things 
f™  ^JSf™?1    come  from  God,  to  receive  them 

to  our  religion  ..  ,  ij  *        *     v 

lrom«T«au.  with  acknowledgment  of  hit 
divine  and  intcrntable  wisdom, 
and  thankfully  to  accept  and  recehre  them 
with  what  race  soever  they  may  present  them- 
selves. Bat  I  do  not  approve  of  what  I  see  in 
use,  that  is,  to  seek  to  conform  and  support  our 
religion  by  the  prosperity  of  oar  enterprises. 
Oar  belief  has  other  foundation  enough  without 
going  about  to  authorise  it  by  events ;  for  the 
people  being  accustomed  to  such  arguments  as 
these,  so  plausible,  and  so  fitted  to  their  own 
taste,  it  is  to  be  feared  lest,  when  they  fail  of 
success,  they  should  also  stagger  in  their  faith. 
As  in  the  war,  wherein  we  are  now  engaged, 
upon  the  account  of  religion,  those  who  had 
the  better  in  the  affair  of  Kochelabeille,1  making 
great  brags  of  that  success,  as  an  infallible 
approbation  of  their  cause,  when  they  came 
afterwards  to  excuse  their  misfortunes  of  Jarnac 
and  Moncontour,2  'twas  by  saying  they  were 
fatherly  scourges  and  corrections ;  if  they  have 
not  a  people  wholly  at  their  mercy,  they  make 
it  manifestly  enough  to  appear  what  it  is  to 
take  two  sorts  of  grist  out  of  the  same  sack, 
and  with  the  same  mouth  to  blow  hot  and  cold. 
It  were  better  to  possess  the  vulgar  with  the 
solid  and  real  foundations  of  truth.  Twas  a 
brave  naval  battle  that  was  gained  a  few 
months  since,  against  the  Turks,  under  the 
command  of  Don  John  of  Austria  ;*  but  it  has 
also  pleased  God,  at  other  times,  to  let  us  see 
as  great  victories  at  our  own  expense.  In  fine, 
'tis  a  hard  matter  to  reduce  divine  things  to  our 
balance  without  losing  a  great  deal  of  the 
weight.  And  he  that  would  take  upon  him  to 
give  a  reason  why  Arius  and  his  Pope  Leo,  the 
principal  heads  of  that  heresy,  should  die  at 
different  times,  of  such  similar  and  such  strange 
deaths  (for  being  withdrawn  from  the  disputa- 
tion by  a  disorder  of  the  bowels,  they  both  of 
them  suddenly  gave  up  the  ghost  upon  the  close- 
stool4),  and  would  aggravate  this  divine  ven- 
geance by  the  circumstances  of  the  place; 
might  as  well  add  the  death  of  Heliogabalus, 
who  was  also  slain  in  a  house  of  office.*  But 
what  then  ?  Iraeneus  was  involved 
The  food  or  fa  the  same  fortune ;  God  being 
mon'no^Jof  pleased  to  shew  us  that  the  good 
i  their  nave  something  else  to  hope  for ; 
and  the  wicked  something  else  to 
fear,  than  the  fortunes  and  mis- 
fortunes of  this  world  :  he  manages  and  applies 
them  according  to  his  own    secret  will  and 

1  A  great  tkirtnUh  that  hid  like  to  hare  caused  a  general 
battle  betwixt  the  troop*  of  the  Admiral  de  Coligny,  and 
thoee  of  the  Duke  of  Anjon,  In  May,  isSO. 

*  Theae  battle*  were  won  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  first 
la  Nereh,  and  the  last  In  October,  lftSo. 

•  In  the  Oulph  of  Lepeoto,  7th  October,  1571. 


either  of  their 
merit  or 
demerit. 


pleasure,  and  deprives  as  of  the  means  foolishly 
to  make  oar  own  profit.  And  those  people  both 
abase  the  ami  tea  and  as  who  will  pretend  to 
dive  into  these  mysteries  by  the  strength  of 
human  reason.  They  never  give  one  hit  that 
they  do  not  receive  two  for  it ;  of  which  St 
Aagustin  gives  a  very  great  proof  upon  his 
adversaries.  Tis  a  conflict  that  is  more  decided 
by  strength  of  memory  than  the  force  of  reason. 
We  are  to  content  ourselves  with  the  light  it 
pleases  the  son  to  communicate  to  us  bv  bis 
rays,  and  be  who  will  lift  up  his  eyes  to  take  in 
a  greater,  let  him  not  think  it  strange  if,  for 
the  reward  of  his  presumption,  he  there  lose 
bis  sight.  Qui*  hominum  potest  scire  consUhtm 
Dei?  Aut  qui*  poterit  cogitare,  quid  relit 
Dondtaul*  "Who  amongst  men  can  know 
the  counsel  of  God  ?  Or  who  can  think  what 
the  will  of  the  Lord  is  ?" 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

THAT   WE   ARE  TO   AVOID   PLEASURES   EVEN 
AT  THE   EXPENSE   OF   LIFE. 

I  have,  long  ago,  observed  most  of  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients  to  concur  in  this,  that 
it  is  high  time  to  die  when  there  is  more  ill 
than  good  in  living,  and  that  to  preserve  life, 
to  our  own  torment  and  inconvenience,  is 
contrary  to  the  very  laws  of  nature,  as  these 
old  lines  instruct  us : 

""H  {qv  aXihrwf ,  f»  Baptiv  tvdatuo***. 
KaXo*  9*na*tv  a/t  vftpv  to  Ce*  piptt. 
Kp««#*ov  to  flii  C*f»  «««*»  h  Ch*  a0Ait*f.7 

"  Adien  ?  want,  care,  with  mis'rr'e  rariout  train, 
Death  then  ia  happy,  when  to  lire  U  pain." 

But  to  push  this  contempt  of  death  so  far  as 
to  employ  it  to  the  removing  our  thoughts  from 
the  coveting  of  honours,  riches,  dignities,  and 
other  favours,  and  goods  of  fortune,  as  we  call 
them,  as  if  reason  had  not  sufficient  to  do  to 
persuade  us  to  avoid  them  without  adding  this 
new  charge  I  had  never  seen  it  either  enjoined 
or  practised,  till  this  passage  of  Seneca  fell  into 
my  hands ;  who,  advising  Lucilius,  a  man  of 
great  power  and  authority  about  the  Emperor, 
to  alter  his  voluptuous  and  magnificent  way  of 
living,  and  to  retire  himself  from  this  worldly 
vanity  and  ambition,  to  some  solitary,  quiet, 
and  philosophical  life,  and  the  other  alleging 
some  difficulties:  "I  am  of  opinion,"  says 
be,8  "either  that  you  leave  that  life  or  life 
itself;  but  I  would  advise  thee  to  the  gentler 
way,  and  to  untie,  rather  than  to  break, 
the  knot  thou  hast  ill  knit,  provided  that,  if 
it  be  not  otherwise  to  be  untied,  thou  reso- 
lutely break  it.    There  is  no  man  so  great  a 

4  Athanasius,  Epist.  ad  Serapion. 
9  jElian.  Lamp,  in  vt/d. 

•  Wisdom,  it.  IS. 

•  Stobanw,  Strm.  SO. 

•  Epist.  SS. 
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coward  r kit  bad  Dot  ratber  once  fall  than  be 
always  lolling."  I  should  have  found  this 
counsel  Conform  ill '!i' .  ■  1 1  ■  1 1  j  ■_■  I  j  to  tin?  stoical  rough- 
ness ;  but  it  appear*  the  more  strange  for  being 
borrowed  from  Epicurus,  who  writes  the  same 
thing  upon  the  like  occasion  to  Idotncneus. 
And  I  think  I  have  observed  something  like  it, 
but   with  Christian    moderation,  amongst  our 

dint  famous  enemy 

in  Syria,  had  intelligence  tbitber  sent  him  that 
Abra,  his  only  daughter,  whom  be  left  at  home 
under  the  eye  and  tuition  of  her  mother,  nit 
sought  in  marriage  by  the  greatest  nobleman 
of  the  country,  as  being  a  virgin  virtuously 
brought  np,  fair,  rich,  and  in  the  flower  of  her 
age.  Whereupon  he  writ  to  her  (as  it  appears 
upon  record)  that  she  should  remove  her  affec- 
tion from  all  the  pleasures  and  advantages 
proposed  unto  her;  for  he  had  in  his  travels 
found  out  a  much  greater  and  more  worthy 
fortune   (or   her,   a  husband  of  much  greater 

Kwer  and  inagni licence,  that  would  present 
r  with  robes  ami  jewels  of  inestimable  value  : 
wherein  his  design  was  in  dispossess  her  of  the 
appetite  aud  use  of  worldly  delights,  to  join 
her  wholly  to  God.  Hut  the  nearest  and  most 
certain  way  to  this  being,  as  lie  conceived,  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  he  never  ceased,  by  vows, 
prayers,  and  orisons,  to  beg  of  (he  Almighty 
that  he  would  please  to  call  her  out  of  tins 
world,  and  to  take  her  to  himself;  as  accord- 
ingly it  came  to  pass  ;  for  soon  after  his  return 
6he  died,  at  which  he  expressed  a  singular  joy. 
This  seems  to  outdo  the  other?,  forasmuch  as  lie 
ii|']i!ie>  himself  to  this  means  in  (lie  first  instance, 
which  they  only  take  subsidiarily,  and,  besides, 
it  was  towards  his  only  daughter.  But  I  will 
not  omit  the  latter  end  of  this  story,  though  it 
he  from  my  pur|iuse.  St.  Hilary's  wife,  having 
understood  from  him  how  the  death  of  their 
daughter  was  brought  about  by  his.  desire  and 
design,  nnd  how  much  loipriiei'  she  was,  to  be 
renioxed  out  of  this  w  orld  than  to  have  stayed 
in  it,  conceived  so  livi-lv  an  apprehension  of  the 


to  do  as  much  for  her ;  and  God,  at  their  joint 
request,  shortly  utter  (.'ailing  her  to  him,  it  was 
a  death  embraced  on  both  sides  with  singular 


Inquiiilion.    ml    Hum'   t.|..i:i'»![t,   it    »a-    fmliiilildn    In  -ar 
fatum  «/«(.,     An  :,iill,.ir  I,  nine  "  cmi'in  lo  UM  tho  nurd, 

tin!  rily  n    »■■!■    in  —hie),    hi    .p. .Ill-    ,.(    Plipp  l-rl.an  VIII., 

r--'-i>ii*  /L.i.nini.r  ''a,,-,!       It  Kuulii   Btem  Ih-iL  tlin  i-.jn*i>r- 
■hip  of  book*  «niiv    il-iT-ii-irrrisc.l    Mv  [irr«r,m  'if  u]l 

him  lU  in  »  irm-k  »lii.'ii  i,..  \.,.:,-\  ™  ;nn,t  m  lli.nn-.  md 
■  licb  contused  Ikcw  nscul,  Virgo  fata  at,  (he  Inquiiuar 
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Thr  inconstancy  of  the  various  motions  of  for- 
tune may  reasonably  muke  us  expect  she  should 
present  us  with  all  sorts  of  faces.  Can  there  be 
a  more  express  act  of  justice  thau  thisT  The 
Duke  of  Valentinois,  having  resolved  to  poison 
Cardinal  Adrian  ("orni'to.  with  whom  hi*  father, 
1'ope  Alexander  t lit';  Sixth,  and  himself,  were  to 
sup  in  the  Vatican,  sent  before  a  bottle  of  poi- 
soned wine,  with  strict  order  to  the  bailer  to 
keep  it  very  safe.  The  Pope  being  come  before 
his  son,  and  calling  for  drink,  the  butler,  tup- 
posing   this   wine   had   only   been   so  strictly 

ri'ci leaded  to  his  core  upon  the  account  of 

its  excellence,  presented  it  immediately  to  the 
Pope,  and  the  Duke  himself,  coming  in  pre- 
sently after,  and  being  confident  that  they  had 
not  meddled  « ith  his  bottle,  took  also  hie  cup ; 
so  that  the  lather  died  immediately  upon  the 
spot,  and  the  son,  after  having  been  long  tor- 
mented with  sickness,  was  reserved  to  another 
and  a  worse  fortune.1  Sometimes  she  teems  to 
play  upon  us  just  in  the  nick  of 
an  affair.  Monsieur  ilT.slr.V,  at  ^.^J^TJJ" 
liiat  time  standard- bearer  to  Mim-  ".  JJ  i^ts  m. 
sieur  lie  V'cndusme,  and  Monsieur 
de  Liques,  lieutenant  to  the  Duke  of  Ascot's 
troop,   beine    both    suitors    to  the  Sieur  de 

Faungucssellcs's  sister,'  though  of  diilerent  par- 
ties (as  it  oft  falls  out.  tiiaou-st  t'nmticr  neigh- 
bours), the  Sieur  de  Liques  carried  her;  But 
on  the  same  day  he  was  married,  nnd,  which 
was  worse,  before  he  went  to  bed  to  his  wife, 
the  bridegroom  having  a  mind  to  break  a  lance 
in  honour  of  his  new  bride,  went  out  to  skir- 
mish near  St.  Omers,  where  the  Sieur  d'Estree 
proving  the  stronger,  took  him  prisoner  ;  and, 
the  more   to  illustrate   his  victory,   the   lady 


EMMWdkotoWi  smdj  .pnetiit," 


Tiolfd  in   lbs   rnirgin,  Proparitio  *«"I|M 
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to  request  him  of  courtesy  to  deliver  up  his 
prisoner  to  her,  as  he  accordingly  did ;  the 
gentlemen  of  France  never  denying  anything 
to  the  ladies.  Does  this  not  seem  a  master- 
stroke :  Constantine,  the  son  of  Helen,  founded 
the  empire  of  Constantinople ;  and  so  many 
ages  after,  Constantine,  the  son  of  Helen,  put 
an  end  to  it. 

Sometimes  she  is  pleased  to  emulate  our 
miracles.  We  are  told  that  King  Clovis  be- 
sieging Angouleme,  the  walls  fell  down  of 
themselves  by  divine  favour.  And  Bouchet 
has  it  from  some  author,  that  King  Robert, 
having  sat  down  before  a  city,  and  being  stolen 
away  from  the  siege  to  keep  the  feast  of  Saint 
Aignan  at  Orleans;  as  he  was  in  devotion 
at  a  certain  point  of  the  mass,  the  walls  of  the 
beleaguered  city,  without  any  effort  of  the 
besiegers,  fell  down  in  ruins.  But  she  did 
quite  contrary  in  our  Milan  war ;  for  Captain 
Kense  laying  siege  to  the  city  of  Arona,*  and 
having  carried  a  mine  under  a  great  parcel  of 
the  wall,  the  mine  being  sprung,  the  wall  was 
lifted  from  its  base,  but  dropped  down  again 
nevertheless  whole  and  entire,  and  so  exactly 
upon  its  foundation  that  the  besieged  suffered 
no  inconvenience  by  that  attempt. 
Sometimes  she  plays  the  doctor.    Jason  of 

Phereus  being  given  over  by  the 
J^1}Jl2l,lie"  physicians,  by  reason  of  a  despe- 
doctor.  rate  imposthume  in  his  breast, 

having  a  mind  to  rid  himself  of 
his  pain,  by  death  at  least,  in  a  battle  threw 
himself  desperately  into  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy,  where  he  was  so  fortunately  wounded 
quite  through  the  body  that  the  imposthume 
broke,  and  ne  was  perfectly  cured.3    Did  she 

not  also  excel  the  painter  Proto- 

&>m*Sjw,h*    BPne*  *&   hi*  art?  who  having 
u^iuperior  to    finished  the  picture  of  a  dog,  quite 

tired  and  out  of  breath,  in  all  the 
other  parts  excellently  well  to  his  own  liking, 
but  not  being  able  to  express  as  he  would  the 
slaver  and  roam  that  should  come  out  of  his 
mouth,  vexed  and  angry  at  his  work,  he  took 
hb  spunge,  which  by  cleaning  his  brushes  had 
imbibed  several  sorts  of  colours,  and  threw  it 
in  a  rage  against  the  picture,  with  an  intent 
utterly  to  efface  it ;  when  fortune  guiding  the 
sponge  to  hit  just  upon  the  mouth  of  the  dog, 
it  there  performed  what  all  his  art  was  not  able 
to  do.8  Does  she  not  sometimes 
•ad  sometimes  direct  our  councils  and  correct 
ou?c^i..  them?  Isabella,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, being  to  sail  from  Zealand 
into  her  own  kingdom,4  with  an  army  in  favour 
of  her  son  against  her  husband,  had  been  lost 
had  she  come  into  the  port  she  intended,  being 
there  laid  wait  for  by  the  enemy ;  but  fortune, 


1  On  Um  Lago  Maggiore.  Mem.  of  If  art  du  Bella?,  ii 
*  Pliny,  Nat.  Hisl  rii.  60.  Valeriua  Maximus,  who 
mention*  this  accident,  i.  0.  in  Externis,  represents  the  fact 
in  a  manner  still  more  miraculous ;  for  he  says  that  Jason 
received  this  important  serriee  fiom  an  assassin.  Seneca 
ascribes  this  accident  to  the  same  caue.    Dt  /tost/.,  U.  19. 


against  her  will,  threw  her  into  another  haven, 
where  she  landed  in  safety.  And  he  of  old  who, 
throwing  a  stone  at  a  dog,  hit  and  killed  his 
mother-in-law,  had  he  not  reason  to  pronounce 
this  verse : — 


7.1 


"  fortune  ha*  more  judgment  than  we." 

Icetes6  had  engaged  with  two  soldiers  to 
kill  Timoleon  at  Adrano  in  Sicily,     she  surpasses 
These  chose  their  time  to  do  ft,    the  rules  of  hu- 
when  he  was  assisting  at  a  sacri-    nMa  P~dencc 
fice,  and,  thrusting  into  the  crowd,  as  they 
were  making  signs  to  one  another,  that  now 
was  a  fit  time  to  do  their  business,  in  steps  a 
third,  who  with  a  sword  takes  one  of  tliera 
full  drive  on  the  head,  lays  him  dead  upon 
the  place,  and  runs  away.    Which  the  other 
seeing,  and  concluding  himself  discovered  and 
lost,  ne  runs  to  the  altar  and  begs  for  mercy, 
promising  to  discover  the  whole  truth,  which 
as  he  was  doing,  and  laying  open  the  whole 
conspiracy,  behold  the  third  man,  who,  being 
apprehended,   was  as  a  murderer  thrust  and 
hauled  by  the  people  through  the  crowd  towards 
Timoleon  and  other  the  most  eminent  persons 
of  the  assembly,  before  whom  being  brought  he 
cried  out  for  pardon,  pleaded  that  he  had  justly 
slain   hb  father's    murderer;    which   he  also 
proved  upon  the  place,  by  sufficient  witnesses, 
whom  his  good  fortune  very  opportunely  sup- 
plied him  withal,  that  his  father  was  really 
killed  in  the  city  of  the  Leon  tines  by  that  very 
man  on  whom  he  had  taken  his  revenge ;  he 
was   presently  awarded  ten  attic    minis,   for 
having  nad  the  good  fortune,  in  designing  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  father,  to  preserve  the 
life  orthe  common  father  of  Sicily.     Thus  for- 
tune, in  her  conduct,  surpasses  all  the  rules  of 
human  prudence.     But,  to  conclude,  is  there 
not  a  direct  application  of  her  favour,  bounty, 
and  piety,  manifestly  discovered  in  this  action  ? 
Ignatius  the  father  and  Ignatius 
the  son  beinjj  proscribed  by  the    ^^JJJJ[jjL 
triumviri  of  Rome,  resolved  upon    die  together 
this  generous  act  of  mutual  kind-    by  a  special 
ness,  to  fall  by  the  hands  of  one    gjj*  *  fofy- 
another,  and  by  that  means  to 
frustrate  and  defeat  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrants ; 
and  accordingly,  with  their  swords  drawn,  rau 
full  drive  one  upon  another,  where  fortune  so 
guided  the  points  that  they  made  two  equally 
mortal    wounds,    affording    withal    so    much 
honour  to  so  brave  a  friendship,  as  to  leave 
them  just  strength  enough  to  draw  out  their 
bloody  swords,  that  they  might  have  liberty 
to  embrace  one  another  in  this  dying  condition, 
with  so  close  an  embrace  that  the  executioners 
cut  off  both  their  heads  at  once,  leaving  the 


»  Pliny,  Nat.  Hi$t.  xxrr.  10. 

4  In  1330.    Mem.  of  Froissart. 

5  Menander. 

«  He  was  a  Sicilian,  born  at  Syracuse,  that  aimed  to  op- 
press the  liberty  of  his  country,  of  which  Timoleon  was  the 
protector.    Plutarch,  Lift  qf  TYstoJeo*,  7. 
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bodies  still  fast  linked  together  in  this  noble 
knot,  and  their  wounds  joined)  affectionately 
sacking  in  the  last  blood  and  remainder  of  the 
lives  of  one  another.1 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

OF  ONE  DEFECT  IN  OUR  GOVERNMENT. 

My  late  father,  who,  for  a  man  that  had  no 
other  advantages  than  experience  only,  and  his 
own  natural  parts,  was  of  a  very  clear  judg- 
ment, formerly  told  me  that  he 
The  project  of  once  had  thoughts  of  endeavour- 
JJ*^™0*  ing  to  introduce  this    practice, 

^^  that  there  might  be  in  every  town 

a  certain  place  assigned,  to  which  such  as 
stood  in  need  of  any  thing  might  repair,  and 
have  their  business  entered  by  an  officer  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  As,  for  example,  I 
want  to  sell  pearls;  I  want  to  buy  pearls; 
such  a  one  wants  company  to  go  to  Paris ; 
such  a  one  enquires  for  a  servant  of  such  a 
Quality ;  such  a  one  for  a  master ;  such  a  one 
for  such  an  artificer ;  some  for  one  thing,  some 
for  another,  every  one  according  to  what  he 
wants.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  these  mutual 
advertisements  would  be  of  no  contemptible 
advantage  to  the  public  business;  for  there  are, 
every  day,  conditions  that  seek  after  one 
anotner,  and  for  want  of  knowing  one  another's 
occasions,  leave  men  in  very  great  necessity. 
I  hear,  to  the  great  shame  of  the 
The  miserable  age  we  live  in,  that  in  our  very 
ctaadu? and  sight  two  most  excellent  men  for 
cmsutio.  learning  died  so  poor  that  they 

had  scarce  bread  to  put  in  then* 
mouths,  Lilins  Gregorius  Giraldus,5  in  Italy, 
and  Sebastianus  Castalio,'  in  Germany.  And  I 
believe  there  are  a  thousand  men  would  have 
invited  them  into  their  families,  on  advanta- 
geous conditions,  or  have  relieved  them  where 
they  were,  had  they  known  their  wants.  The 
world  is  not  so  generally  corrupted  but  that  I 
know  a  man  that  would  heartily  wish  the  estate 
his  ancestors  have  left  him  might  be  employed, 
so  long  as  it  shall  please  fortune  to  give  him 
leave  to  enjoy  it,  to  secure  remarkable  persons 
of  any  kind,  whom  misfortune  sometimes  per- 
secutes to  the  last  degree,  from  the  danger  of 
necessity  ;  and,  at  least,  place  them  in  such  a 
condition  that  they  must  be  very  hard  to  please 
if  they  were  not  contented.  My  father,  in  his 
domestic  government,  had  this  order  (which  I 
know  how  to  commend  but  by  no 
The  laudable  means  imitate),  that  besides  the 
regulations  day-book  or  register  of  the 
MoSIfcJ!?.  household  affairs,  where  the 
father.  small  accounts,   payments,    and 

disbursements,     which     do    not 


require  a  special  hand,  were  entered,  and  which 
a  bailiff  always  had  in  custody  ;  he  ordered  him 
whom  he  kept  to  write  for  him,  to  keep  a 
journal,  and  in  it  to  set  down  all  the  remarkable 
occurrences,  and,  day  by  day,  the  memoirs  of 
the  affairs  of  his  house  ;  very  pleasant  to  look 
over  when  time  begins  to  wear  things  out  of 
memory,  and  very  useful  sometimes  to  put  us 
out  of  doubt,  when  such  a  thing  was  begun, 
when  ended,  what  courses  were  debated  on, 
what  concluded;  our  voyages,  absences,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  the  reception  of  good  or  ill 
news,  the  change  of  principal  servants,  and  the 
like.  An  ancient  custom  which  I  think  it 
would  not  be  amiss  for  every  one  to  revive  in 
his  own  house ;  and  I  did  very  foolishly  in 
neglecting  it. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

OF  THE  CU8TOM   OF  WEARING  CLOTHES. 

Whatever  I  shall  say  upon  this  subject,  I 
must,  of  necessity,  invade  some  ^^  ^ 
of  the  bounds  of  custom,  so  careful  to  the  ^^ 
has  she  been  to  shut  up  all  the  of  some  nation* 
avenues.  I  was  discussing  with  ^Ki*Urk 
myself,  in  this  shivering  season, 
w nether  the  fashion  of  going  naked,  in  those 
nations  lately  discovered,  is  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  hot  temperature  of  the  air,  as  we 
say  of  the  Moors  and  Indians,  or  whether  it 
was  the  original  fashion  of  mankind.  Men  of 
understanding,  forasmuch  as  all  things  under 
the  sun,  as  Holy  Writ  declares,  are  subject  to 
the  same  laws,  have  been  wont,  in  such  consi- 
derations as  these,  where  we  are  to  distinguish 
the  natural  laws  from  those  of  man's  invention, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  general  polity  of  the 
world,  where  there  can  be  nothing  counterfeited. 
Now,  all  other  creatures  being  sufficiently 
furnished  with  all  things  necessary  for  the 
support  of  their  being,  without  needle  and 
thread,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  we  only 
should  be  brought  into  the  world  in  a  defective 
and  indigent  condition,  and  in  such  a  state  as 
cannot  subsist  without  foreign  assistance ;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  I  believe  that,  as  plants, 
trees,  and  animals,  and  all  things  that  have 
life,  are  seen  to  be,  by  nature,  sufficiently 
clothed  and  covered  to  defend  them  from  the 
injuries  of  weather, 

Proptereaque  fere*  res  omnes,  aut  eorio  sunt, 

Aut  seta,  aut  coochu,  aut  callo,  aut  cortice  tecta.4 

"  And,  therefore,  shells,  or  rinds,  or  films,  inclose. 
Or  skin,  or  hair,  on  ev'ry  body  grows/' 

so  were  we :  but  as  those  who,  by  artificial 
light,  put  out  that  of  the  day,  so  we,  by  bor- 
rowed forms  and  fashions,  have  destroyed  our 
own.     And  'tis  plain  enough  to  be  seen  that 


1  Appian,  de  BeU.  Civil,  Jr. 

*  Born  at  Feraara,  1480,  died  there  15*3.  His  works,  of 
which  the  principal  are  a  History  of  the  Gods,  and  Dialogues 
on  the  Poets,  were  published  by  Jensius,  at  Leyden,  10g& 


died  156*.    He  is 

of  the  Bible,  in 

which  be  affects  to  use  only  the  Ciceronian  style  of  language. 
4  Lucretius,  hr.  936. 


3  A  natire  of   Dauphiny,  born  1515 
principally  known  by  his   Latin  Tersion 
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custom  "iily  which  renders  that  imuos 

that  otherwise   is   nothing  so;    for,  of    t _ 

ion?  who  have  no  manner  of  knowledge  of 
clothing,  siiiiic  ;>  ri-  situated  under  the  same  tem- 
perature that  wc  are,  and  some  in  much  colder 
climates.  Ami.  besides,  mir  miwt  tender  parts 
are  always  exposed  to  the  air,  as  the  eyes, 
"  uth,  nose,  and  cars;  and  our  country  tiil- 
's,  like  our  ancestors,  go  with  their  breasts 
n.  find  we  been  born  with  a  necessity 
upon  us  of  wearing  petticoats  and  breeches, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  nature  would  b a ve  forti- 
fied those  parts  she  intended  should  be  exposed 
'*>  the  fury  of  the  seasons  with  a  thicker  skin, 
i-  she  lias  dene  tin-  tinkers'  cud.  uii'l  the  role? 
of  the  feet.  And  why  should  this  seem  hard 
to  believe  ?  1  observe  much  greater  distu nee 
betwixt  my  mode  of  dress  and  that  of  one  of 
r  coon  try  iH'HAints.  than  betwixt  bis  and  a 
in  that  has  no  other  covering  hut  his  skin, 
uw  many  men,  especially  in  Turkey,  go 
naked  merely  upon  account  of  devotion? 
Somebody,  I  forget  who,  a*ki*I  a  beggar, 
whom  he  saw  in  his  shirt,  in  the  depth  of 
iter,  ns  brisk  and  frolic  as  he  who  goes 
(Hod  up  to  the  ears  in  furs,  how  he  win  able 
■nil  ure  to  go  so?  "Sir,"  said  (he  G  .-llnw, 
■in  go  witii  your  face  hare;  f  am  all  face." 
;  Italians  have  a  story  of  the  Duke  of 
renc's  I'i'.il.  whom  hi*  master  askim;  how, 
ng  so  thin  clad,  he  n  as  able  to  support  the 
Cold,  when  he,  himself,  warm  wrapt  up  as  he 
was,  was  hardly  able  to  do  it?  "Why," 
replied  the  fuol,  "  use  my  receipt ;  nut  on  all 
"*  »  clothes  you  "have  at  once,  as  I  do,  and 
u'll  feel  no  more  cold  thou  I."  King  Mns- 
lissa,  to  an  extreme  old  age,  could  never  be 
prevailed  upon  to  go  with  his  head  covered,  how 
"  '  1,  stormy,  or  rainy  soever  the  weather  might 
Which  also  is  reported  of  the  Emperor 
.  /eras.  Herodotus  tells  us*  that,  in  the  bat- 
tles fought  betwixt  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Persians,  it  was  observed,  both  by  himself  and 
others,  that  of  those  who  vrcre  loft  dead  upon 
the  place,  the  heads  of  the  Egyptians  were 
found  to  be,  without  comparison,  harder  than 
those  of  the  Persians,  by  reason  that  the  last 
had  gone  with  their  heads  always  covered  from 
their  infhncv,  flirt,  with  biggins,  and  then  with 
turbans,  and  the  others  ulw  ays  sluiced  and  bare. 
And  King  Agesilttna  continued  to  a  decrepid 
age,  to  wear  always  the  same  clothes  ia  winter 
tiial  he  did  in  summer.*  Ciesar,  says  Suetonius, 
marched  always  at  the  head  of  hia  army,  for 
''  most  part  on  foot,  with  his  head  bare,  whe- 
r  it  was  rain  or  sun-shine,  and  as  much  is 
said  of  Hannibal, 


A  Venetian,   who  has  long  lived  in  Pegu, 

ini   is   lately  returned   tlirne.-.  writes,  that    the 

jen  and  women  of  that  kingdom,  though  they 

r  the  rest  of  their  persons,  go  always  bare- 


body,  to  rive  tin:  hend   and   the  feet  n 

clothing  than  wlint  nature  has  bestowed,  lie 
whom  the  Poles  have  elected  for  their  king,' 
since  ours  left  them,  who  is  indeed  one  of  the 
greatest  princes  of  this  age,  never  wears  any 
gloves,  and  for  winter,  or  whatever  weather 
may  come,  never  wears  any  other  can  abroad 
than  the  same  he  wears  at  home.  Whereas, 
cannot  endure  to  go  unbuttoned  or  loose,  ou 
neighbouring  labourers  would  think  tbemselve 
in  chains  if  they  were  so  braced.  Varro  is  of 
Opinion  that  when  it  was  ordained  we  should  he 
bare  in  the  presence  of  the  Gods,  and  be  lore  the 
magistrate,  it  was  rather  so  ordered  upoi  ' 
score  of  health,  and  to  inure  us  to  the  injur 
weather,  than  upon  the  account  of  revere 
And  since  we  are  now  talking  of  cold,  and  m 
Frenchmen,  used  to  trick  ourselves  out  in  many 
colours,  (not  1  myself,  lor  1  seldom  wear  other 
than  black  or  white,  in  imitation  of  ray  father,) 
let  us  add  another  story  of  Captain  Martin  du 
Bellay,  who  affirms,  that  in  the  journey  through 
Luxemburg,  he  saw  such  a  great  trust  Unit 
the  munition-wine  was  cut  with  hatchets  and 
wedges,  delivered  out  to  the  soldiers  hy  weight, 
and  curried  away  in  baskets  :7  and  Ovid, 


At  the  mouth  of  the  Lake  Mo.'oti»,  the  frosts 
are  so  severe  that  in  the  very  same  place  wl 
Mithridates's  lieutenant  hail  fought  the  enemy 
dry-foot,  and  given  them  a  defeat,  the  sum 
following  he  also  obtained  over  them  a  no 
victory.'     The  Komans  fought  at  a  very  great 
disadvantage  in  the  (.n;_'iigenii.'!it  they  had  with 
the  Carthaginians  near    Plncentia,  by   reason 
that  they  went  to  the  charge  with  their  blood 
congealed,  and  their  limbs  numbed  with  cold," 
whereas  Hannibal  had  caused  great  fires  to  be 
made  through  his  camp  to  warm  his  soldiers, 
and  oil  to  be  distributed  amongst  them,  to  the 
end    that,    anointing    themselves,    they   might 
render  their  nerves  more  supple  and  active,  ai  ' 
fortify  the  pores  against  the  violence  of  the  n 
rind  fawtng  wind  that  then  raged.    The  retrt 
the  Greeks  made  Irani  Babylon  into  their  ov 
country  is  famous  for  the  difficulties  and  cal 
raities  they  had  to  overcome.     Of  which  this 
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Armenia. 


was  one,  that  being  encountered 
Terrible  ^^  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
r,  in  the  with  a  horrible  storm  of  snow, 
<*  they  lost  all  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  ways,  and 
being  shut  np,  were  a  day  and  a  night  without 
eating  or  drinking,  most  of  their  cattle  dead, 
many  of  themselves  starved  dead,  several 
struck  blind  with  the  driving  and  glittering 
of  the  snow,  many  of  them  maimed  in  their 
fingers  and  toes,  and  many  stiff  and  motionless 
with  the  extremity  of  the  cold,  who  yet 
had  their  understanding  entire.1 
Fruit  trees  Alexander  saw  a  nation  where 

*?£* m  *•  they  bury  the  fruit  trees  in.  win- 
ter, to  defend  them  from  the 
frost,3  and  we  also  may  see  the  same.  But 
oft-n  th  concerning  clothes,  the  King  of 
King  of  Mexico  Mexico  changed  his  apparel  four 
changed  hi*  times  a  day,  and  never  put  them 
dothesin  aday.     Qn  more>  empl0yi„g  those  he  left 

off,  in  his  continual  liberalities  and  rewards; 
nor  was  either  pot,  dish,  or  other  utensil  of  his 
kitchen  or  table  ever  served  up  to  him  twice. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

OP   CATO   TUB   YOUNGER. 

I  am  not  guilty  of  the  common  error  of  judging 
another  by  myself.  I  easily  believe  that  in  an- 
other's humour  which  is  contrary  to  my  own : 
and  though  I  find  myself  engaged  to  one  cer- 
tain form,  I  do  not  oblige  others  to  it,  as  many 
do,  but  believe  and  apprehend  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent ways  of  living ;  and,  contrary  to  most 
men,  more  easily  admit  of  differences  than 
uniformity  amongst  us.  I,  as  frankly  as  any 
one  would  have  me,  discharge  a  man  from  my 
humours  and  principles,  and  consider  him  simply 
as  he  is,  without  reference  to  myself,  taking  him 
according  to  his  own  particular  model.  Though 
I  am  not  continent  myself,  I  nevertheless  sin- 
cerely approve  of  the  continency  of  the  Feuillans 
and  the  Capuchins,  and  highly  commend  their 
way  of  living.  I  insinuate  myself  very  well 
by  imagination  into  their  place,  and  love  and 
honour  them  the  more  for  being  other  than  I  am 
myself.  I  very  much  desire  that  we  may  be 
judged  every  man  by  himself,  and  would  not 
be  drawn  into  the  consequences  of  common 
examples.  My  weakness  does  nothing  alter 
the  esteem  I  ought  to  have  of  the  force  and 
vigour  of  those  who  deserve  it.  Sunt  qui  nihil 
suadent  quam  quod  se  imitari  posse  conjidunt? 
"There  are  those  who  persuade  nothing  but 
what  they  believe  they  can  imitate  themselves." 
Crawling  upon  the  slime  of  the  earth,  I  do  not, 
for  all  that,  the  less  observe  in  the  clouds  the 
inimitable  height  of  some  heroic  souls.     'Tis  a 


1  Xenophon,  Expedition  9/  Cyrus,  if.  5. 

2  Quintua  Curtius,  vii.  3. 
*  Cicero,  De  Orai.,  c.  7. 
4  Horace,  Epist.  i.  6,  31. 


great  deal  for  me  to  have  my  judgment  regular 
and  right,  even  though  the  effects  cannot  be  so, 
and  to  maintain  this  sovereign  power  at  least 
free  from  corruption :  'tis  something  to  have 
my  will  right  and  good  when  my  legs  fail  me. 
This  age  wherein  we  live,  in  our  part  of  the 
world  at  least,  is  grown  so  stupid  that  not  only 
the  exercise,  but  the  very  imagination  of  virtue 
is  defective,  and  seems  to  be  nothing  but  college 
jargon. 

Virtutem  verba  putant,  ut  lucum  ligna.4 

"  Words  finely  couch'd  these  men  for  virtue  take, 
As  if  each  wood  a  sacred  grove  could  make." 

Quam  vereri  deberent,  etiam  si  percijxre  non 
possent.*     u  Which  they  ought   to  reverence, 
though  they  cannot  comprehend."    'Tis  a  mere 
gew-gaw  to  hang  in  a  cabinet,  or  at  the  end  of 
the  tongue  as  on  the  tip  of  the 
ear,  for  ornament  only.    There    vicious  mo- 
are  no  more  virtuous  actions  ex-    [hee»selce7of 
tant,  and  those  actions  that  carry    virtue, 
a  shew  of  virtue  have  yet  nothing 
of  its  essence ;  for  'tis  profit,  giory,  fear  and 
custom,  and  other  such  like  foreign  causes,  are 
the  incentives  to  produce  them.     Our  justice 
also,  our  valour  and  good  offices,  may  be  called 
so  too  in  respect  to  otners,  and  according  to  the 
face  they  appear  with  to  the  public ;  but  in  the 
doer  it  can  by  no  means  be  virtue,  because 
there  is  another  end  proposed,  another  moving 
cause.     Now,  virtue  owns  nothing  to  be  her's 
but  what  is  done  by  herself,  and  for  herself, 
alone.     In   that  great  battle  of 
Plataea,  which  the  Greeks,  under    whytheSpar- 
the  command  of  Pausanias,  ob-    ^'a^f0??athe 
tained  against  Mardonius  and  the    lour  to  a  person 
Persians,  the  conquerors,  accord-     w*»o  »>&naiixcd 
ing  to  their  custom,  coming  to    ^nabat- 
divide  amongst  them  the  glory  of    tie. 
the  exploit,  they  assigned  to  the 
Spartan  nation  the  pre-eminence  of  valour  in 
this  engagement.     The  Spartans,  great  judges 
of  bravery,  when  they  came  to  determine   to 
what  particular  man  of  their  nation  the  honour 
was  due  of  having  best  behaved  himself  upon 
this  occasion,  found   that  Aristodemus  had,  of 
all  others,  hazarded  his  person  with  the  greatest 
courage  ;  but  they  did  not,  however,  allow  him 
any  prize  or  reward,  by  reason  that  his  valour 
had  been  incited  by  a  desire  to  clear  his  reputa- 
tion from  the  reproach  of  his  miscarriage  at  the 
affair  of  Thermopylae,  and,  with  a  desire  to  die 
bravely,  to  wipe  off  that  former  blemish.*    Our 
judgments  are  yet  sick,  and  obey  the  humour 
of  our  depraved  manners.    I  observe  most  of  the 
wits  of  these  times  exercise  their 
ingenuity    in    endeavouring    to     Many  people 
blemish  and  darken  the  glorv  of    •SW^'* 

,  .  o       .  ciate  the  no- 

the  greatest  and  most  generous    blest  deeds  of 
actions  of  former  ages,  putting    ti»  ancients, 
one  vile  interpretation  or  another 


5  Cicero,  Tumc.  Qu*.t  i.  9.  Montaigne  applies  to  virtue 
what  Cicero  here  says  of  philosophy,  and  of  those  who  pre* 
sume  to  find  fault  with  it. 

0  Nepos,  Life  0/  Pausanias.     Herod,  ix. 

11  * 
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upon  them  all,  and  forging  and  supposing  vain 
causes  and  motives  for  them.  A  mighty  fine 
6ubtlety  indeed!  Give  me  the  greatest  and 
purest  action  that  ever  the  day  beheld,  and  I 
will  furnish  a  hundred  plausible  vicious  motives 
to  obscure  it.  God  knows,  whoever  will  stretch 
them  out  to  the  full,  what  diversity  of  images 
our  internal  wills  suffer  under;  they  do  not 
play  the  censurers  so  maliciously  as  they  do  it 
ignorantly  and  rudely.  The  same  pains  and 
license  that  others  take  to  bespatter  these  illus- 
trious names,  I  would  willingly 
Jli^SltilJ?  undergo  to  lend  them  a  shoulder 
and  «rhy?^"^'  to  raise  them  higher.  These  rare 
images,  that  are  culled  out  by  the 
consent  of  the  wisest  men  of  all  ages  for  the 
world's  example,  I  should  endeavour  to  honour 
anew,  as  far  as  my  invention  would  permit,  in 
all  the  circumstances  of  favourable  interpreta- 
tion. And  we  may  well  believe  that  the  force 
of  our  invention  is  infinitely  short  of  their 
merit.  'Tis  the  duty  of  good  men  to  draw 
virtue  as  beautiful  as  they  can,  and  there  would 
be  no  impropriety  in  the  case  should  our  passion 
a  little  transport  us  in  favour  of  so  sacred  a 
form.  What  these  people  do  to  the  contrary 
they  either  do  out  of  malice,  or  by  the  vice  of 
confining  their  belief  to  their  own  capacity,  as 
I  have  said  before ;  or,  which  I  am  more  in- 
clined to  think,  from  not  having  their  sight 
strong,  clear,  and  elevated  enough  to  conceive 
the  splendour  of  virtue  in  her  native  purity. 
As  Plutarch  complains  that,  in  his  time,  some 
attributed  the  cause  of  the  younger  Cato's 
death  to  his  fear  of  Caesar,  at 
Various  opi-        which  he  is  very  angry,  and  with 

mons  of  the  j  u     ^t_  °  J1 

death  of  the  g°°d  reason,  by  that  a  man  may 
younger  Cato.  guess  how  much  more  be  would 
have  been  offended  with  those 
who  have  attributed  it  to  ambition.  Senseless 
people !     He  would  have  performed  a  just  and 

generous  action,  even  though  he  were  to  have 
ad  ignominy  for  his  reward  instead  of  glory. 
That  man  was,  in  truth,  a  pattern  that  nature 
chose  out  to  shew  to  what  height  human  virtue 
and  constancy  could  arrive.  But  I  am  not 
capable  of  handling  so  noble  an  argument,  and 
shall  therefore  only  set  five  Latin  poets  together 
by  tne  ears,  to  see  who  has  done 
Choice  pa»-  best  in  the  praise  of  Cato ;  and, 
^ufa'piato  inclusively,  for  their  own  too. 
of  Cato,  com-       Now,  a  man  well  read  in  poetry 

taigne.  panson  of  the  others,   a    little 

languishing ;  the  third,  more  vi- 
gorous, but  overthrown  by  the  extravagance  of 
his  own  force.  He  will  then  think  that  there 
will  be  yet  room  for  one  or  two  gradations  of 
invention  to  come  to  the  fourth ;  but,  coming 
to  mount  the  pitch  of  that,  he  will  lift  up  his 
hands  for  admiration;   the  last,  the  first  by 


some  space  (but  a  space  that  he  will  swear  is 
not  to  be  filled  up  by  any  human  wit),  he  will 
be  astonished,  he  will  not  know  where  he  is. 
These  are  wonders.     We  have  more  poets  than 
judges  and  interpreters  of  poetry. 
It  is  easier  to  write  an  indifferent      ExrteIle»bo 
poem  than  to  understand  a  good      Jules?  *   ** 
one.    There  is,  indeed,  a  certain 
low  and  moderate  sort  of  poetry  that  a  man 
.  may  well  enough  judge  by  certain  rules  of  art ; 
but  the  true,  supreme,  and  divine  poesy   is 
above  all  the  rules  of  reason.  Whoever  discerns 
the  beauty  of  it,  with  the  most  assured  and  most 
steady  sight,  sees  no  more  than  the  quick  re- 
flection of  a  flash  of  lightning.    This  is  a  sort 
of  poetry  that  does  not  exercise,  but  ravishes 
and  overwhelms,  our  judgment.    The  fury  that 
possesses  him  who  is  able  to  penetrate  into  it, 
wounds  yet  a  third  man  by  hearing  him  repeat 
it.    It  is  like  a  loadstone,  that  not  only  attracts 
the  needle,  but  also  infuses  into  it  the  virtue  to 
attract  others.    And  this  is  more  evidently  seen 
at  our  theatres,  where  the  sacred  inspiration  of 
the  muses,  having  first  stirred  up  the  poet  to 
anger,  sorrow,  hatred,  and  out  of  himself,  to 
whatever  it  will,  does  moreover  by  the  poet 
possess  the  actor,  and  by  the  actor,  consecu- 
tively, all  the  spectators, — showing  now  much 
our  passions  hang  and  depend  upon  one  an- 
other.1    Poetry  has  ever  had  that  power  over 
me,  from  a  child,  to  transpierce 
and  transport  me.  But  this  quick      What  sort  of 
sense  of  it,  that  is  natural  to  me,      £gne  pre" 
has   been  variously  handled  by      ferred. 
variety   of  forms,  not  so   much 
higher  and  lower    (for  they  were  ever  the 
highest  of  every  kino),  as  differing  in  colour. 
First,  a  gay  and  sprightly  fluency,  afterwards  a 
lofty  and  penetrating  subtlety ;  and,  lastly,  a 
mature  and  constant  force.     Their  names  will 
better  express    them :    Ovid,    Lucan,    Virgil. 
But  our  poets  are  beginning  their  career : 

Sit  Cato,  dum  vivit  sanl  rel  Caeaare  major.* 


"  Let  Cato's  fame, 
Whilst  he  shall  lire,  eclipse  great  Ctesar's  name, 


*» 


says  one. 

Et  invictum  dericta  morte  Catonem,* 
"  And  Cato  fell,  invincible  in  death," 

says  the  second.     And  the  third,  speaking  of 
the  civil  wars  betwixt  Caesar  and  Pompey,  says, 

Victrix  causa  diis  placuit,  sed  victa  CatosL4 


"  Heaven  approves 
The  conquering  cause  the  conquer'd  Cato  loves. 


»t 


The  fourth,  upon  the  praises  of  Caesar,  writes, 

Et  euncta  tcrrarum  subacta, 
Prseter  atrocem  animum  Catonia.3 

"  And  conquer'd  all,  where'er  his  eagle  flew. 
But  Cato's  mind,  that  nothing  could  subdue." 


1  Plato,  Ion. 

*  Manilas,  Astron.  iv.  07. 


*  Martial,  vi.  32. 


4  Lucan,  i.  128. 

»  Horace,  Od.  ii.  i.  » 
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And  the  master  of  the  choir,  after  having  ml 
forth  all  the  names  of  the  greatest  Komi 
end*  thus: — 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

THAT  W*   LAUGH    AND    CRY    FOR   TH1 

Wbrn  we  read  in  history  that  Antigonus  was 
very   much   displeased   with   his 
"2%^3Hbi     *on'  ror  presenting  him  the  bend 
UHTicun.  »f    King     Pyrrhus,    bis   enemy. 

newly  stain,  fighting  againstbim, 
and  that  seeing  it  he  wept:'  that  Rene,  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  also  lamented  the  death  of  Charles, 
Dnke  of  Burgundy,'  whom  he  bad  him: 
defeated,  and  appeared  in  mourning  at  his 
funeral ;  and  that  in  the  battle  of  Auroy,'  which 
Count  de  Montfort  obtained  over  Charles  dc 
Btois,  bis  competitor  for  the  duchy  of  Brittany, 
the  conqueror  meeting  the  dead  bod;  of  his 


bat  plcb'd  ippur." 


When  Pompey's  head  was  presented  to  Ci 
the  histories  tell  us  that  be  turned  away  his 
race,   as   from  a  sad   and  unpleasing   object; 
There   had  been  so  long  an  intelligence  and 
companionship  betwixt   tbem  in  tbe  mant.. 
ment  of  the  public  affairs,  such  a  community  of 
fortunes,  so  many  mutual  offices,  and  so  bear 
an   alliance,   that   this   countenance  he   v 
ought  not  to  suffer  under  any  misinterpretation, 
or  to  be  suspected  for  either  fake  or  counter     ■■ . 
as  this  other  seems  to  believe : 


Tntamqug  pnturil 


For  though  it  be  true  that  the  greatest  part  of 
our  actions  are  no  other  than  vizor  and  disguise, 
and  that  it  may  sometimes  be  real  and  true  that 


yet  in  judging  of    these   matters  we  should 

isiilcr  bow  much  our  souls  are 
often  times   agitated   with   divers     Miakind  «b. 

aions.  And  as  they  say  that  >£*£!""" 
in  our  bodies  there  is  a  congre- 

tion  of  divers  humours,  of  which  that  is  the 
■  ?e reign  which,  according  to  the  complexion 
«c  are  of,  is  commonly  most  predominant  in 
u* :  so,  though  tbe  soul  has  in  it  divers  motions 
li>  agitate  it,  yet  must  there  of  necessity  be  one 
to  over-rule  all  the  rest,  though  not  with  so 
necessary  and  absolute  a  dominion  but  that 
through  the  flexibility  and  inconstancy  of  the 

il  those  of  less  authority  may,  upon  occasion, 
re-assume  their  place  and  make  a  little  sally 
in  turn.  Thence  it  is  that  we  see  not  only 
children,  who  innocently  obey  and  follow 
nature,  often  laugh  and  cry  at  the  same  thing : 
hut  none  of  us  can  boast,  what  journey  soever 
he  may  have  in  hand  that  he  has  the  most  set 
1m  heart  upon,  but  when  be  comes  to  part  with 
his  family  and  friends  he  will  find  something 

it  troubles  him  within  ;  and  though  he  restrain 
bis  tears,  yet  be  puts  his  foot  in  the  stirrup 
w  i  tli  a  sad  and  cloudy  countenance.  And  what 
gentle  flame  soever  may  have  warmed  the 
heart  of  modest  and  well-born  virgins,  yet  have 
they  to  be  forced  from  about  their  mothers' 
necks  to  be  put  to  bed  to  their  husbands, 
whatever  this  boon  companion  is  pleased  to  say : 


Neither  is  it  strange  to  lament  a  person  dead 
whom  a  man  would  by  no  means  wish  to  be 
ulive.  When  I  rattle  my  servant  I  do  it  with 
all  my  mettle,  and  load  him  with  no  feigned, 
hut  downright  real,  curses :  but  the  heat  being- 
over,  if  he  should  stand  in  need  of  me,  I  should 
he  very  ready  to  do  him  good  ;  for  I  instantly 
turn  the  leaf.  When  I  call  him  calf  and  cox- 
comb I  do  not  pretend  to  entail  those  titles 
upon  him  for  ever;  neither  do  I  think  I  give 
myself  the  lie  in  calling  him  an  honest  fellow 
presently  after.  No  one  quality  possesses  us 
solely  and  universally.  Were  it  not  like  a  fool 
to  talk  to  one's  sell,  there  would  hardly  be  a 
day  or  an  hour  wherein  I  might  not  be  heard 
to  mutter  to  myself  and  against  myself,  "  Fool ! 
hluckhead  !"  a'nd [yet  I  do  not  think  that  to  be 
my  character.  Who  for  seeing  me  one  while 
cold,  and  presently  very  kind  to  my  wife,  be- 
iicves  the  one  or  other  to  be  counterfeit,  is  an 
a*.  Nero,  taking  leave  of  his  mother,  whom 
lie  sent  to  be  drowned,  was  nevertheless  sensible 
of  some  emotion  at  the  farewell,  and  was  struck 
with  horror  and  pity.     'Tis  said  that  the  light 
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of  the  sun  is  Dot  one  continuous  thing,  but  tbat 
lie  darta  new  rays  so  thick  one  upon  another 
that  we  cnntnit  pueeive  the  intermission  : 

Suppetiilitque  novo  coafeatim  Oiralae  lumen,1 
"  Far  the  RtliFF«l  tun  (hit  phinu  to  □right. 
Being  1  fvumiuii  lircf  of  li<|  uni  light, 

Aad  nili  cfw'lighl  the  light  ion  itiU  lUpply." 

Just  so  the  aaul  variously  and  imperceptibly 
darts  out  her  passions.  Artabanns  surprising 
■e  his  nephew  Xerxes,  chid  him  for  the 
sudden  alteration  of  lib  countenance.  He  was 
considering  the  immeasurable  greatness  of  his 
forces  passing  over  the  Hellespont  for  the  Gre- 
cian expedition,  and  was  first  seized  with  a 
palpitation  of  joy  to  see  so  many  thousands  of 
men  at  bis  command,  nml  tins  appeared  in  the 
gaiety  of  his  looks:  but  his  thoughts  at  the 
same  instant  su^i-tiii'..'  to  him  that  of  bo  many 
lives  there  would  not  be  one  left  in  a  century, 
at  most,  he  presently  knit  his  brows  and  grew 
sad,  even  to  tears.'  We  have  resolutely  pur- 
sued the  revenge  of  an  injury  received,  and 
been  sensible  of  a  singular  satisfaction  at  our 
victory  :  but  we  weep  notwithstanding.  Vet 
'tis  not  for  the  victory  that  we 
Tit  hq]  doc*     weep ;  there  is  no  alteration  as  to 

t™mj!r*ith™°  that-  But  lhc  *°al  looka  "P"" 
■nd  the  •»inc  the  thing  wilb  another  eye,  and 
um  •nS'tto1'11  r''l'rl's,'",i  "  '"  itself  with  another 
•use  biu.  kind  of  face  ;  for  every  thing  has 

many  faces  and  several  aspects, 
like  a  ball.  Delations,  old  acquaintance,  mid 
friendships,  possess  our  iuiagi nations,  and  moke 
them  tender  for  the  time:  but  the  turn  is  so 
quick  that  it  escapes  us  in  a  moment. 

Nil  tde*  fort  ttleTi  rttlooe  Tidetur, 


-,,:,  ,.„,, 


wiftly  m 


And  therefore,  while  we  would 
tinucd  thing  of  all  this  succession   of  possi 
we  deceive  ourselves.    When  Tituoleou*  lame 
the  murder  he  li:ul  committed  upon  so  mat 
and  generous  tlulLlieriitioii,  lie  does  not  lament 
the  liberty  restored  to  liis  country,  he  does  not 
lament  tlie  tyrant,  but  be  laments  his  brother. 
One  port  of  his  duty  is  performed,  let  us  give 
him  leave  to  perform  the  other. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

OF    SOUTUDE. 


fine  saying  in  which  ambition  and  avarice 
cloak  themselves,  "  That  we  are  not  born  for 
ourselves,  but  for  the  public,"*  let  us  boldly 
appeal  to  those  who  are  in  the  thick  of  public 
affairs,  and  let  them  lay  their  hands  upon  their 
hearts  and  then  say  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
they  do  not  rather  aspire  tu  titles  and  offices, 
anil  the  tumult  of  the  world,   to  make  their 

corrupt  ways  by  which  men  push  on  towards 
the  height  nt  which  tln-ir  wmoitmns  aspire,  do 
rriL'tuil'cstly  enough  declare  that  their  ends  can- 
not be  very  good.  Let  us  then  tell  ambition 
that  it  is  she  herself  that  gives  us  a  taste  of 
solitude ;  for  what  does  she  so  much  avoid  as 
society  T  What  does  she  so  much  seek  as  elbow- 
room  ?  A  man  may  do  well  or  ill  every  where ; 
but  if  what  Bins  says  be  true,  that  the  greatest 
part  is  the  worse,*  or  what  the  preacher  says, 
that  there  is  not  one  good  in  a  thousand, 


them.  Both  arc  dangerous,  either  to  resemble 
them,  because  they  are  many,  or  to  hate  many, 
because  they  arc  unrescm filing. *  And  mer- 
chants that  go  to  sea  are  in  the  right,  when 
they  are  cautious  that  those  who  embark  with 
them  in  the  same  ship  lie  neither  dissolute 
blasphemers  nor  vicious  otherways;  looking 
upon  such  society  as  unfortunate.  And  there- 
fore it  was  that  Bias  pleasantly  said  to  man. 
who,  being  with  him  in  a  dangerous  storm, 
implored  tie  assistance  of  the  gods,  "  Peace* 
speak  softly,"  said  he,  "  that  they  may  not 
know  you  are  here  in  my  company."*  And  a 
more  lorrilile  I'lumrilc; — All>ii<|tierqiie.  viceroy 
in  the  Indies  for  Rmfiniiel,  Kinsi  of  Portugal, 
in  an  extreme  peril  of  shipwreck  took  a  young 

hoy  upon  his  si Id  it;,  for  this  only  end,  that  in 

the  soeiely  of  their  common  danger  his  inno- 
ceucy  might  serve  to  protect  him  and  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  divine  favour,  that  they  might 
get  safe  to  shore,  'Tis  not  that  a  wise  man 
may  not  live  everywhere  content,  and  be  alone 

in  the  crowd  of  a  palace,  but  if  it  be  left  to  bis 
own  choice  he,  according  to  the  school,  will  rljr 
the  very  sight  of  it.  He  can  endure  that,  if 
need  be ;  but  if  it  be  referred  to  him,  be  will 
choose  this.  He  cannot  think  himself  sulri- 
cieutly  rid  of  vice  if  he  must  yet  contend  with 
it  in  other  men.  Charondas  punished  as  had 
■   j  had 
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did  not  give  him  a  satisfactory  answer,  who 
reproached  him  with  frequenting  bad  company, 
by  saying,  "  That  physicians  live  well  amongst 
the  sick."1  For  if  they  contribute  to  the 
health  of  the  sick,  no  doubt  but  by  the  con- 
tagion, continual  sight  of,  and  familiarity  with, 
djgpfriy^  they  must  of  necessity  impair  their 
own.  Now  the  end  I  suppose  is  all  one,  to  live 
at  more  leisure  and  at  greater  ease.  But  men 
do  not  always  choose  the  right  way  ;  for  they 
often  think  they  have  totally  taken  leave  of  all 
business  when  they  have  only  exchanged  one 
employment  for  another.  There  is  little  less 
trouble  in  governing  a  private  family  than  a 
whole  kingdom.  Wherever  the  mind  is  per- 
plexed it  is  in  an  entire  disorder,  and  domestic 
employments  are  not  less  troublesome  for  being 
less  important.  Moreover,  for  having  shaken 
off  the  court  and  the  exchange,  we  nave  not 
taken  leave  of  the  principal  vexations  of  life : 


Ratio  et  prudentia  curat, 


N<m  locos  effusi  late  maris  arbiter  aufert.* 

"  Reason  and  prudence  oar  affections  eve, 
Not  the  bold  site  that  wide  commands  the  seas." 

Our  ambition,  avarice,  irresolu- 

Solitnde  does  tion,  fear,  and  inordinate  desires, 
not  f^a.  from     d()  not  leftve  ^  wkh  change  of 

place : 

Et  post  eqoitem  sedet  atra  cure.* 
M  And  when  he  rides,  black  care  sits  close  behind." 

They  often  follow  us  even  to  the  cloisters  and 
to  the  philosophical  schools ;  nor  deserts,  nor 
caves,  hair-shirts,  nor  fasts,  can  disengage  us 
from  them. 

Hseret  lateri  lethslis  amndo.4 
"  The  fatal  shaft  sticks  to  the  wounded  side." 

One  telling  Socrates  that  such  a  one  was  no- 
thing improved  by  his  travels :  "  I  very  well 
believe  it,"  said  he,  "  for  he  took  himself  along 
with  him."4 

Quid  terras  alio  calentes 
Sole  mutamus  7    Paths  qui*  exul 
Se  qooque  fugit.6 

"  To  change  our  natire  soil  why  should  we  run, 
And  seek  one  warmed  by  a  fiercer  sun  ? 
For  who  in  exile  crer  yet  could  find 
He  went  abroad  and  left  himself  behind  ?" 

If  a  man  do  not  first  discharge  both  himself 
and  his  mind  of  the  burden  with  which  he  finds 
himself  oppressed,   motion  will  but  make  it 

{>ress  the  harder  and  sit  the  heavier,  as  the 
ading  of  a  ship  is  of  less  incumbrance  when 
fast  stowed  in  a  settled  posture.  You  do  a  sick 
man  more  harm  than  good  in  removing  him 
from  place  to  place ;  you  fix  and  establish  the 
disease  by  motion,  as  stakes  go  deeper  and  more 
fixedly  into  the  earth  by  being  moved  up  and 
down  in  the  place  where  they  are  designed  to 
stand.  And  therefore  it  is  not  enough  to  get 
remote  from  the  public ;  'tis  not  enough  to  shift 
one's  self, — a  man  must  fly  from  the  popular 


1  Laertins,  m  eftd. 

*  Horace,  Eput.  L  11,  25. 
3  Hot.  iiL  i.  40. 

*  JSneid,  ir.  473. 

•  Seneca,  Bpi*t.  104. 

•  Horace,  Od.,  ii.  10,  19. 


dispositions  that  have  taken  possession  of  his 
soul — he  must  sequester  and  tear  himself  from 
himself. 


-Rupi  jam  yincnla,  dieaa : 


Nam  luctata  canis  nodum  arripit j  attamen  illi, 
Cum  fugit,  a  collo  trahitur  pars  longa  caiense.7 

"  Thou'lt  say,  perhaps,  that  thou  hast  broke  the  chain ; 
Why,  so  the  dog  has  gnaw'd  the  knot  in  twain 
That  tied  him  there ;  oat,  ss  be  flies,  he  feels 
The  ponderous  chain  still  rattling  at  his  heels." 

We  still  carry  our  fetters  along  with  us ;  'tis 
not  an  absolute  liberty ;  we  yet  cast  back  a 
kind  look  upon  what  we  have  left  behind  us ;  the 
fancy  is  still  full  of  our  old  way  of  living : 

Nisi  purgatum  est  pectus,  quae  praelia  nobis 
Atque  pericula  tunc  ingratii  insinuandum  7 
Quantse  conscindunt  hominem  cupidinia  acres 
Sollicitum  curse  7  quantique  perinae  timores  7 
Quidve  saperbia,  apurcitia,  ac  petulantia,  quantus 
Efficiunt  clades  7  quid  luxus,  desidiesque  7* 

"  Unless  the  mind  be  purged,  what  conflicts  dire, 
And  dangers  will  not  ev'ry  thought  inspire ! 
TV  ungrateful  man,  how  many  bitter  cares 
Incessant  gall,  and  then  how  many  fears  1 
What  horrid  massacres  from  pride  ensue, 
From  doth,  lust,  petulance,  and  from  luxury,  too ! 

The  mind  itself  is  the  disease,  and    In  *«**  tro« 
cannot  escape  from  itself ;  ^de  am' 

In  culpa  est  animus,  qui  se  non  eflugit  unquam,9 

"  Still  in  the  mind  the  fault  doth  lie, 
That  never  from  itself  can  fly," 

and  therefore  it  should  be  called  home,  and  be 
confined  within  itself:  that  is  the  true  solitude, 
which  may  be  enjoyed  in  populous  cities  and  in 
the  courts  of  kings,  though  more  commodiously 
apart. 

Now,  since  we  will  attempt  to  live  alone,  and 
to  waive  all  conversation  amongst  men,  let  us 
so  order  it  that  our  content  may  depend  wholly 
upon  ourselves;  let  us  dissolve  all  obligations 
that  ally  us  to  others.  Let  us  obtain  this  from 
ourselves,  that  we  may  live  alone  in  good 
earnest,  and  live  at  our  ease  too. 
Stilpo  having  escaped  from  the  $Z*S3* 
fire  that  consumed  the  city  where  misfortunes, 
he  lived,  and  where  he  had  his 
wife,  children,  goods,  and  everything  he  was 
master  of  destroyed  by  the  flames,  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  seeing  him,  amidst  so  great  a  ruin, 
appear  with  a  serene  and  undisturbed  counte- 
nance, asked  him  if  he  had  received  no  loss  ? 
To  which  he  made  answer:  No;  and  that, 
thanks  be  to  God,  nothing  was  lost  of  his.10  The 
philosopher  Antisthenes  pleasantly  said,  that 
men  should  only  furnish  themselves  with  such 
things  as  would  swim,  and  might  with  the 
owner  escape  the  storm ;!1  and  certainly  a  wise 
man  never  loses  anything,  if  he  has  himself. 
When  the  city  of  Nola  was  ruined  by  the  Bar- 
barians, Paul  in  us,  who  was  bishop  of  that  place, 
having  there  lost  all  he  had,  and  being  himself 
a  prisoner,  prayed  after  this  manner : — "  O 
Lord,  keep  me  from  being  sensible  of  this  loss ; 


'  Persia*,  r.  158. 

•  Lucretius,  t.  44. 

•  Horace,  Epist.,  i.  14,  15. 
»•  Seneca,  Eput.,  iz. 

11  Laertiua,  inviti. 
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for  thou  knowest  they  havey  et  touched  nothing 
of  that  which  is  mine.'"  The  riches  that  made 
him  rich,  and  the  goods  that  made  him  good, 
were  still  entire.  This  it  is  to  make  choice  of 
treasures  that  can  secure  themselves  from  plun- 
der and  violence,  and  to  hide  them  in  a  place 
into  which  no  one  can  enter,  and  which  no  one 
can  betray  but  ourselves.  Wives,  children, 
goods,  must  be  had,  and  especially  health,  by 
him  that  can  get  it ;  but  we  are  not  so  to  set 
our  heart  upon  them  that  our  happiness  must 
have  its  dependence  upon  any  of  them:  we 
must  reserve  a  withdraw! ng^-room,  wholly  our 
own,  and  entirely  free  wherein  to  settle  our  true 
liberty,  our  principal  solitude  and  retreat.  And 
In  this  we  must,  for  the  most  part,  entertain 
ourselves  with  ourselves,  and  so  privately  that 
no  knowledge  or  communication  of  any  foreign 
concern  be  admitted  there ;  there  to  laugh  and 
to  talk,  as  if  without  wife,  children,  goods, 
train,  or  attendance ;  to  the  end  that,  when  it 
shall  so  fall  out  that  we  must  lose  any  or  all  of 
these,  it  may  be  no  new  thing  to  be  without 
them.  We  nave  a  mind  that  can  turn  to  itself, 
that  can  be  its  own  company ;  that  has  where- 
withal to  attack  and  to  defend,  to  receive  and 
to  give.  Let  ns  not  then  fear,  in  this  solitude, 
to  languish  in  an  uncomfortable  vacancy  of 
thought. 


terrify  and  trouble  us,  we  charge  ourselves,  in 
addition,  with  those  of  our  wives,  children, 
and  family:  as  though  our  own  affairs  did  not 
afford  us  anxiety  enough,  we  take  upon  us  to 
annoy  ourselves  and  disturb  our  brains,  with 
those  of  oar  neighbours  and  friends : 


11  In  nlltmi-y  plirw  be 
Uots  thjulf  good  ami 


item  pat  thtm- 


Virtue  is  satisfied  with  herself,  without  dis- 
cipline, without  words,  without 
effects.  In  onr  ordinary  actions 
£Sm5  *  there  is  not  one  of  a  thousand 
liing.  th.t  that  concerns  ourselves.    He  that 

don 'i  conn  mi  thou  seest  scrambling  up  that 
thm-  battered  wall,  furious  and  trans- 

ported, against  whom  so  many  musket  shots 
are  levelled  ;  and  that  other,  all  over  scars, 
pale,  and  fainting  with  hunger,  yet  resolved 
rather  to  die  than  to  open  the  gate  to  him,  dost 
thou  think  that  these  men  are  there  upon  their 
own  account?  No,  peradrenture  in  the  be- 
half of  one.  whom  they  never  saw,  and  that 
never  concerns  himself  for  their  pains  and  dan- 
ger, but  lies  wallowing  the  while  in  sloth  and 
pleasure.  And  this  other  snivelling,  weak-ey'd, 
slovenly  fellow,  that  thou  seest  come  out  of 
his  study  after  midnight,  dost  thou  think  he 
has  been  tumbling  over  books  to  learn  how  to 
become  a  better  man,  wiser  and  more  content  1 
No  such  matter,  be  will  there  end  his  days,  but 
he  will  teach  posterity  the  measure  of  Plautos'a 
verses,  and  the  true  orthography  of  some  Latin 
word.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  voluntarily 
exchange  health,  repose,  and  life  itself,  for  re- 
putation and  glory,  the  most  useless,  frivolous, 
and  false  coin  that  passes  current  amongst  us? 
As  though  our  own  death  were  not  sufficient  to 


Sob'tnde  seems  to  me  to  have  the  best 
in    such    as    have   already   em- 

Sloyed  most  their  active  and  IO,."A°™  ^^ 
onrishing  age  in  the  world's  StomuiB. 
service ;  as  for  example,  Thales. 
We  have  lived  enough  for  others,  let  us  at  least 
live  out  the  small  remnant  of  life  for  ourselves ; 
let  ns  now  call  in  our  thoughts  and  intentions 
to  ourselves,  and  to  our  own  ease  and  repose. 
Tis  no  light  thing  to  make  a  sure  retreat;  it 
will  be  enough  to  do,  without  mixing  up  with 
it  other  enterprizes  and  designs.  Since  God 
gives  us  leisure  to  prepare  for,  and  to  order  onr 
removal,  let  us  make  ready,  pack  up  our  bag- 
gage, take  leave  betimes  of  the  company,  and 
disentangle  ourselves  from  those  strong  ties  that 
engage  us  elsewhere,  and  separate  us  from 
ourselves.  We  must  break  the  knot  of  our 
obligations,  bow  powerful  soever,  and  hereafter 
love  this,  or  that,  but  espouse  nothing  but  our- 
selves. That  is  to  say,  let  the  remainder  be 
onr  own,  yet  not  so  joined  and  so  ri vetted  as 
not  to  be  forced  away  without  flaying  us,  or 
tearing  away  a  part  of  the  whole 
piece.  The  greatest  thing  in  the  „_£,£„ ;, 
world  is  for  a  man  to  know  how  iifati  mu  u> 
to  be  bis  own:  'tis  time  to  wean  SjJLfjJ^J? 
ourselves  from  society  when  we 
can  no  more  add  any  thing  to  it ;  be  who  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  lend  must  forbid  himself 
to  borrow.  Our  forces  begin  to  fait  us ;  let  us 
call  them  in,  and  lock  them  up  at  home.  He 
that  can  convert  and  resolve  into  himself  the 
offices  of  so  many  friendships,  and  of  society, 
let  him  do  it.  In  this  decay  of  nalure,  which 
renders  him  useless,  burthen  some,  and  trouble- 
some to  others,  let  him  take  care  not  to  be 
useless,  burthensome,  and  troublesome  to  him- 
self. Let  him  soothe  and  caress  himself,  and 
above  all  things  be  sure  to  govern  himself  with 
reverence  to  his  reason  and  conscience  to  that 
degree  as  to  be  asbam'd  to  make  a  false  step 
in  their  presence.  Jiarum  est  enim,  ut  tatu 
te  quitque  verealur.*  "  For  'tis  rarely  that 
men  have  respect  and  reverence  enough  for 
themselves."  Socrates  says,  that  boys  should 
cause  themselves  to  be  instructed,  men  exercise 
themselves  iu  well  doing,  and  old  men  retire 
from  all  civil  and  military  employments,  living 
at  their  own  discretion,  without  the  obligation 
to  any  office.'  There  are  some  complexions  more 
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proper   for  these  precepts  of  retirement,  than 

others.    Such  as  are  of  a  soft  and 

The  coutita-      feint  apprehension,  and  of  a  deli- 

fitted  fa**  *****  Wi^>  an<*  a^ect^on  which  is 

retirement,  not  easily  sabdoed  to  employment, 
which  is  my  own  case,  will 
sooner  incline  to  this  advice  than  active  and 
busy  souls  who  embrace  all,  engage  in  all,  and 
are  hot  upon  every  thing,  who  offer,  present, 
and  give  themselves  up  to  every  occasion.  We 
should  avail  ourselves  of  these  accidental  and 
extraneous  things,  so  far  as  they  are  pleasant  to 
us,  but  by  no  means  lay  our  principal  foundation 
thereon,  for  it  is  no  true  one ;  neither  nature 
nor  reason  can  allow  it  so  to  be ;  and  why,  then, 
should  we,  contrary  to  their  laws,  enslave  our 
own  content  by  giving  it  into  the  power  of 
another  ?  So,  to  anticipate  also  the  accidents 
of  fortune,  and  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
advantages  we  have  in  our  own  power,  as 
several  have  done  upon  the  account  of  devotion, 
and  some  philosophers  upon  a  principle  of 
reason,  for  a  man  to  be  his  own  servant,  to  lie 
hard,  to  put  out  his  own  eyes,  throw  wealth 
into  the  river,  and  seek  out  grief,  as  some  do, 
that  by  the  misery  of  this  life  they  may  pre- 
tend to  bliss  in  another;  and  others,  that  by 
laying  themselves  on  the  ground  they  may 
avoid  the  danger  of  falling,  are  acts  of  an 
excessive  virtue.  The  stoutest  and  firmest 
natures  render  even  their  retirement  glorious 
and  exemplary. 

Tote  et  parrula  Undo, 
Com  res  denannt,  satis  inter  rilU  fortis  ; 
Verum,  ubi  quid  melius  continent  et  unetius,  idem 
Hee  sapere,  et  solo*  tio  bene  were,  quorum 
Conspieitur  nitidis  fundata  pecunU  rUlii.1 

"  Tarn  I,  when  better  entertainments  fail, 
Bravely  commend  a  plain  and  frugal  meal ; 
On  cheaper  suppers  show  myself  full  wise ; 
But  if  some  dainties  more  luxurious  rise, 
I  call  those  wise  and  blest,  and  only  those, 
Whose  large  estates  their  splendid  mansion  shews." 

A  great  deal  less  would  serve  my  turn  well 
enough.  'Tis  enough  for  me,  while  in  Fortune's 
favour,  to  prepare  myself  for  her  disgrace,  and 
being  at  my  ease  to  represent  to  myself,  as  far 
as  my  imagination  can  stretch,  the  ill  to  come ; 
just  as  we  practise  at  justs  and  til  tings,  where 
we  counterfeit  war  in  the  greatest  calm  of  peace. 
I  do  not  think  Arcesilaus,  the  philosopher,  the 
less  a  philosopher  for  knowing  that  he  made 
use  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,9  as  the  condition 
of  his  fortune  allowed  him  to  do ;  and,  indeed, 
have  a  better  opinion  of  him  than  if  he  had 
denied  himself  what  he  used  with 
The  ^iSi  liberality  and  moderation.     I  see 

n^Jesstoes.  tne  utmost  limits  of  natural  ne- 

cessity, and  considering  a  poor 
man  begging  at  my  door  often  more  jocund  and 
more  healthy  than  I  myself  am,  I  put  myself 
into  his  place,  and  attempt  to  dress  my  mind 
after  his  fashion.    And  running  in  like  manner 


1  Hor.  Epist.  i,  15,  42. 

*  Laertius,  lit  ViU. 

*  Hor.,  Epist.  u,  1.  19. 

*  Catiline,  if. 


over  other  examples,  though  I  fancy  death, 
poverty,  contempt,  and  sickness  treading  on 
my  heels,  I  easily  resolve  not  to  be  affrighted, 
forasmuch  as  a  less  than  I  am  takes  them  with 
so  much  patience ;  I  am  not  willing  to  believe 
that  a  weak  understanding  can  do  more  than  a 
strong  one ;  or  that  the  effects  of  reason  cannot 
be  as  great  as  those  of  custom.  And  knowing 
how  slight  and  uncertain  these  accidental  con- 
veniences are,  I  never  forget,  in  the  height  of 
these  enjoyments,  to  make  it  my  chief  prayer 
to  God  that  he  will  please  to  render  me  con- 
tent with  myself,  and  the  condition  wherein  he 
has  placed  me.  I  see  young  men,  gay,  merry 
fellows,  who  nevertheless  keep  a  provision  of 
pills  in  their  trunks  at  home,  to  take  when  they 
catch  a  cold,  which  they  fear  so  much  the  less 
because  they  think  they  have  the  remedy  at 
hand.  We  should  all  take  the  example,  and,  if 
we  find  ourselves  subject  to  some  more  violent 
disease,  should  furnish  ourselves  with  such 
medicines  as  may  numb  and  stu- 
pify  the  part  affected.  The  whatoceu- 
employmentaman  should  choose  K^SS' 
for  a  solitary  life  ought  neither 
to  be  a  laborious,  nor  an  unpleasing  one,  other- 
wise 'tis  to  no  purpose  at  all  to  be  retired.  And 
this  depends  upon  every  one's  liking  and 
humour ;  mine  has  no  turn  for  household 
matters,  and  such  as  love  this  occupation  ought 
to  apply  themselves  to  it  with  moderation ; 

Conentur  sibi  res,  non  se  submitters  rebus  :s 

"  A  man  should  to  himself  his  business  fit, 
And  not  himself  to  '»  business  submit." 

otherwise  'tis  a  very  servile  employment,  as 
Sallust  tells  us  ;4  though  some  parts  of  it  are 
more  colourable  than  others,  as  the  care  of 
gardens,  which  Xenophon  gives  to  Cyrus  ;*  a 
mean  may  be  found  out  betwixt  that  low  and 
sordid  application,  so  full  of  perpetual  solicitude, 
which  is  seen  in  men  who  make  it  their  entire 
business  and  study,  and  that  stupid  and  extreme 
negligence,  letting  all  things  go  to  rack,  which 
we  see  in  others. 

Demoeriti  pecus  edit  agellos, 
Cultaque,  dum  peregre  est  animus  sine  corpore  tcIox.* 

"  Democritus's  cattle  spoils  his  corn, 
Whilst  he  aloft  on  Fancy's  wings  is  borne." 

But  let  us  hear  what  advice  the  younger  Pliny 

gives  his  friend,  Cornelius  Rufus, 

upon  the  subject  of  solitude :  "  I    Y^  *hat     . 

\    .       „,        n       .«  1  .    view  Pliny  and 

advise  thee,  in  the  pleasant  re-    cicero  adrised 
tireraent  wherein    thou    art,   to    retirement, 
leave  to  thy  servants  that  base 
and  abject  care  of  thy  domestic  matters,  and  to 
addict  thyself  to  the  study  of  letters,  to  extract 
thence   something  that  may  be  entirely  and 
absolutely  thine  own."7    By  which  he  means 
reputation ;   like  Cicero,   who   says    that    he 
wishes  to  employ  his  solitude  and  retirement 


5  Econom.,  It.  SO     Cicero,  On  Old  Age,  c.  17. 
*  Hor.  Epist  i.,  12.  12. 

7  Epist.  1.  3.     It  is  Caninius,  and  not  Cornelius,  Rufus, 
whom  Pliny  addresses. 
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It  appears  to  be  reason,  w hen  a  man  talks  of 
retiring  from  tbe  world,  that  he  should  look 
quite  out  of  him  yd  I'.  Tlm-i'  do  it  but  by  halves. 
They  design  well  enough  for  themselves,  'tu 
true,  when  they  shall  be  no  more  in  it ;  but 
still  they  pretend  to  extract  the  fruits  of  their 
design  from  the  world,  when  absent  Grout  it,  by 
b  ridiculous  contradiction. 

The  imagination  of  those  who  seek  solitude 
upon  the  account  of  devotion,  filling  up  their 
courage  with  the  certainty  of  the  divine  pro- 
mises in  the  other  life,  is  much  more  rationally 
founded.  They  propose  to  themselves  God,  an 
infinite  object  in  goodness  and  power.  The 
wii    ■  in  ha      S0U'  there   wherewithal,  at 

JSm^SittkM  f""  bberty,  to  satiate  her  desires, 
wiii uii  which  Afflictions  and  sufferings  turn  to 
th™»£?of,0.L-  t'lc'r  uUvantajre,  being  undergone 
voiiun.  for  the  acquisition  of  an  eternal 

health  and  everlasting  joys. 
Death  is  to  be  wished  and  longed  for,  where  it 
is  the  passage  to  so  perfect  a  condition.  And 
the  severe  rules  they  impose  upon  themselves 

by  refusing  to  humour  and  feed  thi 
bring  only  supported  by  use  and  exercise.  This 
sole  end,  therefore,  of  another  happy  and  im- 
mortal life,  is  that  which  really  merits  that  we 
should  abandon  tbe  pleasures  and  conveniences 
Of  this.  And  he  who  con  really  and  constantly 
wi flame  bis  soul  with  the  ardour  of  this  lively 
faith  and  hope,  does  erect  for  himself  in  his 
aolitudu  a  more  voluptuous  and  delicious  life 
than  any  other  sort  ot  life.  Neither  the  end, 
Tfceiiefe«of  then,  nor  the  means,  of  this  ad- 
WM'sWct-  vice  of  Pliny  pleases  roe,  for  we 
ctmttdncc.  often  fallout  of  tlie  frying-pan 
into  the  fire.  This  book-em pioy men t  is  as 
painful  as  any  other,  and  as  great  an  enemy  to 
health,  which  ought  to  be  the  first  thing  in 
every  man's  thoughts ;  neither  might  a  man  to 
be  allured  with  the  pleasure  of  it,  which  is  tbe 
same  that  destroys  the  wary,  avaricious,  volup- 
tuous, and  ambitious  men.  The  sages  give  us 
Caution  enough  to  beware  of  the  treachery  of 
our  appetites,  and  to  distinguish  true  and  entire 
pleasures  from  such  as  are  mixed  and  compli- 
cated with  pain.  For  the  greatest  port  of 
pleasures  (say  they)  tickle  and  caress  only  to 
strangle  us,  like  iliuse  iliiovos  whom  the  Egyp- 
tians called  Philetas.3  If  head-ache  came  before 
drunkenness,  wc  should  have  a  care  of  drinking 
too  much  :  but  pleasure  to  deceive  us  marches 
before,   and   conceals   her   train.     Books   are 


Eleasant,  but  if  by  their  use  we  impair 
eolth,  and  spoil  our  good  humour,  tbe  1 
things  we  have,  lot  us  give  iliom  over.  I,  for  my 
part,  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  no  fruit 
derived  from  them  can  recompense  so  great  a 
Ion.  As  men  who  feel  themselves  weakened 
by  a  long  series  of  indisposition  give  them- 
selves up  at  last  to  the  mercy  of  medicine,  and 
submit  to  certain  rules  of  living,  which  they 
are  for  the  future  never  to  transgress:  so  he 
who  retires,  weary  of,  and  disgusted  with,  the 
common  way  of  living,  ought  to  model  thi* 
new  one  he  enters  into  Dy  the  rules  of  reason, 
and  to  institute  and  arrange  it  by  premedita- 
tion, and  after  (lit  bo-t  nietlii'i]  he  can  contrive. 
He  ought  to  have  taken  leave  of  all  sorts  of 
labour,  what  face  soever  it  bears ;  and  generally  i 
to  have  shaken  off  all  those  passions  whicli 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  body  and  soul,  ai 
then  choose  the  way  that  best  suits  his  01 
humour  : 


.id  •• 

the  utmost  limits  of  pleasure  ;  but  must  take 
heed  of  proceeding  further,  or  trouble  begins  to 
mix  in  it.  We  arc  to  reserve  so  much  employ- 
ment only  as  is  necessary  to  keep  us  in  breath ; 
and  to  deiend  us  from  the  inconveniences  that 
the  other  extreme,  of  a  dull  and  stupid  b/inos, 
brings  along  with  it.  There  are 
xiiin-  sterile,  knotty  sciences,  and 
chiefly  hammered  out  for  the 
a  ;  let  such  be  left  to  them 


mgagod  in  tl 
Id.    I  for  my 


who  ■ 

of  tbe  world.  I  for  my  part  care 
for  no  other  books  but  either  such  as  are  plea- 
sant and  easy,  to  tickle  my  limey,  or  those  that 
comfort  ana  iastruct  me  bow  to  regulate  my 
life  and  death. 

Taciturn  aytau  inter  reptarc  iiMiret, 
Curuurm  illiquid  dignuni  ■■plcfltd  bonoqi 

WnM  f*M  t  *1m»iii1  ».iMrt°iLw  befam 
Wiser  men  may  propose  to  tLemselves  a  repose 
wholly  spiritual,  as  having  great  force  t  ' 
vigour  ot  mind  ;  but  for  me,  who  am  but  ordi- 
narily furnished  that  way,  t  find  it  necessary 
to  support  myself  with  bodily  conveniences ; 
and  age  having  of  late  deprived  me  of  those 
pleasures  that  were  most  acceptable  t 
instruct  and  whet  my  appetite  to  those  that 
remain,  and  are  more  suitable  to  th 
of  my  life.  We  ought  to  hold  fast,  tooth  and 
nail,  of  the  use  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  that  01 
yeare,  one  after  another,  snatch  away  from  u 
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Now,  u  to  the  end  that  Pliny  and  Cicero 
propose  to  us  of  glory ;  'tis  infinitely  wide  of 

my  account ;  ambition  is,  of  all 
mSVrSSS-  ™ler^'  *"*  most  contrary  humour 
'»Li!ie-  aam      to  solitude.   Glory  and  repose  are 

■o  inconsistent  that  they  cannot 
possibly  inhabit  in  one  and  the  «aine  place; 
and,  as  far  as  I  understand,  those  who  seek  the 
two  have  only  their  arms  and  legs  disengaged 
from  the  crowd :  their  mind  and  wishes  remain 
engaged  behind  more  than  ever. 


n  l  on  in,  •ill  voulSie  f» 


"PI* 


They  are  only  retired  to  dike  a  better  leap, 
and  by  a  stronger  motion  to  give  a  brisker 
charge  into  the  crowd.  Will  you  see  how 
they  shoot  short?  Let  us  put  into  the  balance 
the  advice  of  two  philosophers,  of  two  very 
different  sects,1  writing  the  one  to  Idomeneus, 
the  other  to  Lucilius,  their  friends,  to  retire 
into  solitude  from  worldly  honours  and  the 
administration  of  public  affairs.  "  You  have," 
say  they,  "  hitherto  lived  swimming  and  float- 
ing ;  come  now  to  die  in  the  harbour.  You 
bare  given  the  first  part  of  your  life  to  the 
light,  give  what  remains  lo  the  shade.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  over  business  if  you  do  not 
also  quit  the  fruit,  and  therefore  disengage 
yourselves  from  all  the  concerns  of  name  and 
glory.  Tis  to  be  feared  the  lustre  of  your 
former  actions  will  give  you  but  too  much 
light,  and  follow  you  into  your  most  private 
retreat.  Quit  with  other  pleasures  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  approbation  of  the  world. 
And  as  to  your  knowledge  and  parts,  never 
concern  yourselves,  they  will  not  lose  their 
effect  if  yourselves  -be  ever  the  better  for 
them.1  Remember  him  who,  being  naked 
Why  he  took  so  much  pains  in  an  art  that 
could  come  to  the  knowledge  of  but  lew  per- 
sons?" '  A  few  are  enough  for  me,'  replied 
he ;  '  I  have  enough  with  one,  I  have  enough 
with  never  a  one.'  He  said  true ;  yourself  and 
a  companion  are  theatre  enough  to  one  another, 
or  you  to  yourself.*  Let  us  be  to  you  the 
wbole  people,  and  the  whole  people  to  you  but 
one."  'Tis  a  low  ambition  to  think  to  derive 
glory  from  a  man's  sloth  and  privacy.  You 
should  do  like  the  beasts  of  chase,  who  efface 


tt«apuu£F  of    K[..n:rij-'i    L.ir.-r   rj  iJomCbeut,  1CTJ 
"erent  from  Ibat  preferred  l>J  Ltetliui. 

ran  penTideria '.  tibi  dldiciili." — Seneca,  Spat.  7. 


their  den.'  Yon 
are  to  concern  yourselves  no  more  how  the 
world  talks  of  you,  but  bow  you  are  to  talk  to 
yourselves.  Retire  yourself  into  yourself,  but 
first  prepare  yourself  there  to  receive  yourself.' 
It  were  a  folly  to  trust  yourself  in  your  own 
hands,  if  you  cannot  govern  yourself."  A  man 
may  miscarry  alone  as  well  as  in  company  ; 
till  you  have  rendered  yourself  one  before  whom 

!'ou  dare  not  trip,  and  till  you  have  a  basb- 
tdnew  and  respect  for  yourself;  obvertenlur 
Sin-in  honesttr  animn."  (Let  just  and  honest 
ings  be  still  represented  to  the  mind.)  P  ■- 
sent  continually  to  your  imagination  Cftji, 
Pbocion,  and  Aristides,  in  whose  presence  fboin 
themselves  will  hide  their  faults,  and  make 
them  controllers  of  all  your  intentions.  Should 
these  deviate  from  virtue,  your  respect  to  those 
will  again  set  you  right ;  they  will  keep  you 
in  the  way  of  being  contented  with  yourself, 
to  borrow  nothing  of  any  other  but  yourself: 
to  restrain  and  fix  your  soul  in  certain  ana 
limited  thoughts,  wherein  she  may  please  her- 
self, and,  having  comprehended  the  true  and 
real  good  which  men  the  more  enjoy  the  more 
they  understand,  lo  rest  satisfied,  without  desire 
of  prolongation  of  life  or  memory."  These  are 
the  precepts  of  the  true  and  natural  philosophy, 
not  of  a  bomtiug  ntid  [■rutins  philosophy,  such 
as  that  of  the  two  former." 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 


One  word  more  by  way  of  comparison  betwixt 
these    two.      There    are    to    be 
gathered  out  of  the  writings  of     J" ;  nnl>iu™ 
Cicero   and   the   younger   Pliny    tfeff™  *" 
(who,  in  my  opinion,  but  little 
rt'jtiiiblc.i  his  uncle  in  his  humour),  infinite  testi- 
monies of  a  nature  hcuinlk-^ly  ambitious  ;  and, 
amongst  others,   this  for  one,   that  they  both, 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  world,  solicit  the  his- 
torians of  their  time  not  to  forget  them  in  their 
memoirs  ;u  and  fortune,  as  it  were  in  spite,  has 
made  the  vanity  of  these  requests  live  upon 
record  down  to  this  age  of  ours,  while  she  has 
long  siuct-  buried  the  histories  of  themselves  in 


it  Seipiu,  tut  Lvliut,  lut  cujui 
in  HHltl  "    TllllM.  Epiit.  »5. 


el  in  u  leoes  hkitorue  negLjgti ;"  whareM  Plinj  de- 
eipreulr  lilt  be  rtoee  not  deilre  Twitu  lo  gi>e  lb* 
jITeoce  to  lh«  truth:  — "  guwnquua  nun  eiieo  HI 
i  rei  utie  Diodum.     Nun  nee  huloru  debet  egledt 
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oblivion.  But  this  exceeds  all  meanness  of 
spirit  in  persons  of  such  quality  as  they  were  to 
think  to  derive  any  glory  from  babbling  and 
prating;  even  to  the  making  use  of  their 
private  letters  to  their  friends,  and  so  withal 
that,  though  some  of  them  were  never  sent, 
the  opportunity  being  lost,  they  nevertheless 
published  them  with  this  worthy  excuse,  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  lose  their  labour  and 
have  their  lucubrations  thrown  away.1  Was 
it  not  well  becoming  two  consuls  of  Rome, 
sovereign  magistrates  of  the  republic  that 
commanded  the  world,  to  spend  their  time  in 
patching  up  elegant  missives,  in  order  to  gain 
the  reputation  of  being  well  versed  in  their 
own  mother- tongue?  What  could  a  pitiful 
schoolmaster  have  done  worse,  who  by  it  got 

his  living  ?  If  the  acts  of  Xeno- 
whyXeno-  phon  and  Caesar  had  not  far 
w£^eir  ™  transcended  their  eloquence,  I 
histories.  don't  believe  they  would  ever 

have  taken  the  pains  to  write 
them.  They  made  it  their  business  to  recom- 
mend not  their  saving,  but  their  doing.  And 
could  the  perfection  of  eloquence  have  added 
any  lustre  proportionable  to  the  merit  of  a 
great  person,  certainly  Scipio  and  Leelius  had 
never  resigned  the  honour  of  their  comedies, 
with  all  the  luxuriances  and  delicacies  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  to  an  African  slave ;  for  that 
the  work  was  theirs  its  beauty  and  excellency 
sufficiently  prove :  besides  Terence  himself  con- 
fesses as  much,1  and  I  should  take  it  ill  in  any 
one  that  would  dispossess  me  of  that  belief. 
'Tis  an  injurious  mockery  and  impertinence  to 

extol  a  man  for  qualities  rais- 
QuHtte*'  becoming  his  condition,  though 

^dubi^to  »°*  otherwise  commendable  in  them- 
man'i  rank  in  selves,  and  for  such  as  ought  not 
!£!L!7%  m-    to  be  his  chief  talent ;  as  if  a  man 

cannot  do  him       ,       , ,  ,      ,'.        «     ,    . 

honour.  should  commend  a  king  for  being 

a  good  painter,  a  good  architect, 
a  good  marksman,  or  a  good  runner  at  the 
ring.  Commendations  that  add  no  honour 
unless  in  combination  with,  and  in  addition 
to,  those  that  are  befitting  him,  namely,  justice 
and  the  knowledge  how  to  govern  his  people 
both  in  peace  and  war.  'Tis  in  this  way  only 
that  agriculture  was  an  honour  to  Cyrus,  and 
eloquence  and  the  knowledge  of  letters  to 
Charlemagne.  I  have,  indeed,  in  my  time, 
known  some  who,  by  a  knack  of  writing,  have 
got  both  title  and  fortune,  yet  disown  their 
apprenticeship,  purposely  corrupt  their  style, 
and  affect  ignorance  of  so  vulgar  a  quality 
(which  also  our  nation  observes  to  be  rarely 
seen  in  very  learned  hands^,  carefully  seeking 
a  reputation  by  better  qualities. 


1  Montaigne  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Letters  of 
Cicero  were  written  for  the  public.  Cicero  himself  had  only 
preserved  seventy  of  them  (ad  Attic,  xvi.) ;  the  rest  were 
collected  by  Tiron.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  letters  <>f 
Atticus  to  be  convinced  that  they  were  addressed  to  him 
alone.  What  Montaigne  says  applies  only  to  Pliny  tne 
Younger. 

*  He  does  not  confess  it  exactly,  but  he  does  not  deny  it 
very  forcibly. 


The  companions  of  Demosthenes  in  the  em- 
bassy to   Philip,   extolling  that 
prince  as  handsome,  eloquent,  and    Great  men  are 
a  stout     drinker,    Demosthenes    jj&ledforcom- 
said,    "  That   those  were  com-    mon  things, 
mendations  more    proper  for   a 
woman,  an  advocate,  or  a  sponge,  than  for  a 
king."8 

Imperet  bellante  prior,  jacentem 
Lenis  in  hostem.4 

"  First  let  his  empire  from  his  valour  flow, 
And  then  from  mercy  on  a  prostrate  foe." 

'Tis  not  his  profession  to  know  either  how  to 
hunt  or  to  dance  well : 

Orabunt  causas  alii,  ccelique  meatus 
Describent  radio,  et  fulgentia  sidera  dicent, 
Hie  regere  imperio  poptuos  sciat.* 

"  Let  others 
Plead  better  at  the  bar,  describe  the  skies, 
And  when  the  stars  descend,  and  when  they  rise, 
Rut,  Rome  I  'tis  thine  alone,  with  awful  sway, 
To  rule  mankind,  and  make  the  world  obey." 

Plutarch  says,  moreover,  that  to  appear  so 
excellent  in  these  less  necessary 
qualities    is  to  produce  witness    S^Vnot 
against  a  man's  self,  that  he  has    excel  in  things 
spent  his  time,  and  applied  his    not  altogether 
study  ill,  which  ought  to  have    necf,,"y" 
been  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  more  ne- 
cessary and  more  useful  things.     Thus,  Philip, 
King  of   Macedon,  having  heard  the  great 
Alexander,  his  son,  sing  at  a  feast,  to  the  won- 
der and  envy  of  the  best  musicians  there : — 
"  Art  thou  not  ashamed,"  said  he  to  him,  "  to 
sing  so  well  ?"•    And  to  the  same   Philip,  a 
musician  with  whom  he  was  disputing  about 
something  concerning  his  art,  said,  "Heaven  for- 
bid, sir,  that  so  great  a  misfortune  should  ever 
befal  you  as  to  understand  these  things  better 
than  I."7    A  king  should  be  able  to  answer,  as 
I  phi  era  tea  did  the  orator,  who  pressed  upon  him 
in  his  invective  after  this  manner :    "  And  who 
art  thou,  that  thou  bravest  it  at  this  rate  1    Art 
thou  a  man-at-arms?      Art  thou  an  archer? 
Art  thou  a  pikeman  ?"     "  I  am  none  of  all 
this,  but  I  know  how  to  command  all  these."8 
And  Antisthenes  took  it  for  an  argument  of 
little  valour  in  Ismenias  that  he  was  commended 
for  playing  excellently  well  upon 
a  flute.9      I   know    very    well      The  merit  of 
that  when  I  hear  any  one  insist      k££F"'% 
upon    the    language    of    these 
Essays,  I  had  rather  a  great  deal  he  would  say 
nothing.     'Tis  not  so  much  to  elevate  the  style 
as  to  depress  the  sense,  and  so  much  the  more 
offensively  as  they  do  it  obliquely.    I  am  much 
deceived  if  many  other  writers  deliver  more 
worth  noting  as  to  the  matter ;  and,  how  well 
or  ill  soever,  if  any  other  writer  has  strewed 


•  Plutarch,  tit  vita. 

4  Hor.  Carmen  Seoul.  Alt 

5  JKneid,  vi.  S4Q. 

«  Plutarch,  Life  of  Pericles. 

7  Id.,  How  to  distinguish  a  flatterer, 

•  Id.,  On  Fortune. 

•  Id.,  Life  of  Pericles. 
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them  either  with  much  more  material,  or  thicker 
upon  his  paper,  than  myself.  To  bring  the  more 
in,  I  only  put  in  the  heads ;  were  I  to  annex 
the  sequels,  I  should  vastly  multiply  this 
volume.  And  how  many  stories  have  I  scat- 
tered up  and  down  here  that  I  only  touch  upon, 
which,  should  any  one  more  curiously  search 
into,  they  would  find  matter  enough  to  produce 
infinite  Essays.  Neither  these  stories,  nor  my 
allegations,  do  always  serve  simply  for  example, 
authority,  or  ornament ;  I  do  not  only  regard 
them  for  the  use  I  make  of  them ;  they  carry 
sometimes,  besides  what  I  apply  them  to,  the 
seed  of  a  richer  and  a  bolder  matter,  and  some- 
times, collaterally,  a  more  delicate  sound,  both 
to  me  myself,  who  will  say  no  more  about  it  in 
this  place,  and  to  others  who  shall  happen  to 
be  of  my  fancy. 

But  returning  to  the  speaking  virtue ;  I  find 
no  great  choice  oetwixt  not  knowing  to  speak 
anything  but  ill,  and  not  knowing  any  thin? 
but  speaking  well.  Non  est  ornamentum  virile 
concvrunta*}  "  Neatness  of  style  is  no  manly 
ornament."  The  sages  tell  us  that,  as  to  what 
concerns  knowledge,  there  is  nothing  but  phi- 
losophy ;  and  to  what  concerns  effects,  nothing 
but  virtue,  that  is  generally  proper  to  all  de- 

Bnenrai  and  P1669'  an<^  to  *^  orders.  There 
SraasTaU  in  u  something  like  this  in  these  two 
eppoutkmto  other  philosophers,  for  they  also 
c^JJ^1*1  promise  eternity  to  the  letters  they 

write  to  their  friends;  but  'tis 
after  another  manner,  and  by  accommodating 
themselves  for  a  good  end,  to  the  vanity  of 
another ;  for  they  write  to  them,  that  if  the 
concern  of  making  themselves  known  to  future 
ages,  and  the  thirst  of  glory,  do  yet  detain 
them  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and 
make  them  fear  the  solitude  and  retirement  to 
which  they  would  persuade  them ;  let  them 
never  trouble  themselves  more  about  it,  foras- 
much as  they  shall  have  credit  enough  with 
posterity  to  assure  them  that,  were  there  no- 
thing else  but  the  very  letters  thus  writ  to  them, 
those  letters  will  render  their  names  as  known 
and  famous  as  their  own  public  actions  them- 
selves could  do.3  And  besides  this  difference, 
these  are  not  idle  and  empty  letters,  that  con- 
tain nothing  but  a  fine  gingle  of  well-chosen 
words,  and  fine  couched  phrases,  but  replete 
and  abounding  with  grave  and  learned  dis- 
courses, by  which  a  man  may  render  himself 
not  more  eloquent,  but  more  wise ;  and  that 
instruct  us  not  to  speak,  but  to  do  well.  Away 
with  that  eloquence  that  so  enchants  us  with  its 
harmony  that  we  should  more  study  it  than 
things;  unless  you  will  affirm  that  of  Cicero  to 
be  of  so  supreme  a  perfection  as  to  form  a 
complete  body  of  itself.     And  of  him  I  shall 


1  Senec.  Kpitt.  cxr. 

*  When  Epicurus  wrote  to  Idomenetu,  then  the  stare  of 
rigid  power,  and  who  had  great  affair*  in  hi*  hands,  to  per- 
suade him  from  a  gay  life,  to  the  pursuit  of  true  and  aolid 
glory,  "  If/'  Mud  he,  "  you  are  fond  of  glory,  my  epistles 
will  make  you  more  celebrated  than  all  things  that  you 
admire,  and  for  which  you  are  admired."    Seneca,  (EpUt. 


farther  add  one  story  we  read  of  him  to  this 
purpose,  wherein  his  nature  will  much  more 
manifestly  be  laid  open  to  us.  He  was  to  make 
an  oration  in  public,  and  found  himself  a  little 
straitened  in  time,  to  fit  his  words  to  his  mouth, 
as  he  had  a  mind  to  do  ;  when  Eros,  one  of  his 
slaves,  brought  him  word  that  the  audience 
was  deferred  till  the  next  day,  at  which  he  was 
so  ravished  with  joy  that  he  enfranchised  him 
for  the  good  news.3 

Upon  this  subject  of  letters,  I  will  add,  that 
it  is  a  kind  of  writing  wherein 
my  friends  think  1  can  do  some-  Montaigne's 
thing;  and,  I  am  willing  to  Kms2f°' 
confess,  1  should  rather  have  letter-writer, 
chosen  to  publish  my  whimsies 
that  way  than  any  other,  had  I  had  to  whom 
to  write ;  but  1  wanted  such  a  settled  corres- 
pondent as  1  once  had,  to  attract  me  to  it,  to 
raise  my  fancy,  and  keep  me  to  it.  For  to 
traffic  with  the  wind,  as  some  others  have 
done,  and  to  forge  vain  names  to  direct  my 
letters  to,  in  a  serious  subject,  I  could  never  do 
it  but  in  a  dream,  being  a  sworn  enemy  to  all 
manner  of  falsification.  I  should  have  been 
more  diligent,  and  more  confident,  had  I  had 
a  judicious  and  indulgent  friend  to  whom  to 
address,  than  thus  to  expose  myself  to  various 
judgments  of  a  whole  people :  and  I  am  de- 
ceived if  1  had  not  succeeded  tetter.  1  have 
naturally  a  comic  and  familiar  style  ;  but  it  is 
peculiar  to  myself,  and  not  proper  for  public 
business,  but,  like  the  language  1  speak,  too 
compact,  irregular,  abrupt,  and  singular.  And 
as  to  letters  of  ceremony,  that  have  no  other 
substance  than  a  fine  contexture  of  courteous 
words,  1  am  wholly  to  seek:  I  have  no 
faculty  nor  relish  for  those  tedious  offers  of 
service  and  affection ;  1  don't  much  believe  in 
them,  and  should  not  forgive  myself,  should  I 
say  more  than  I  meant,  which  is  very  remote 
from  the  present  practice ;  for  there  never  was 
so  abject  and  servile  a  prostitution  of  tenders  of 
life,  soul,  of  devotion,  adoration,  vassal,  slave, 
and  1  know  not  what,  as  now ;  all  which  ex- 
pressions are  so  common,  and  so  indifferently 
used  to  and  fro  by  every  one,  and  to  every  one, 
that,  when  they  would  profess  a  greater  and 
more  respectful  inclination  upon  more  just 
occasions,  they  have  not  wherewithal  to  express 
it. 

I  mortally  hate  all  air  of  flattery,  which  is 
the  cause  that  I  naturally  fall  into  a  dry,  rough, 
and  crude  way  of  speaking,  which,  to  such  as 
do  not  know  tne,  may  seem  a  little  to  smack  of 
disdain.  I  honour  those  most  to  whom  I  show 
the  least  honour ;  and  where  my  soul  moves 
with  the  greatest  cheerfulness,  I  easily  forget 
the  ceremonies  of  look  and  gesture ;   I  offer 


xxi.)  who,  in  the  same  epistle,  says  to  his  friend,  Lucilius, 
"  The  very  thing  which  Epicurus  could  promise  to  his  friend, 
I  promise  to  you,  Lucilius ;  I  shall  be  in  the  favour  of  pos- 
terity: it  is  in  my  power  to  bring  out  names  that  shall 
be  lasting." 


*  Plutarch,  Apothegms. 


& 
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myself  faintly  and  bluntly  to  them  whose  I 
effectually  am,  tendering  myself  the  least  to 
him  to  whom  I  am  the  most  devoted.  Methinks 
they  should  read  it  in  my  heart,  and  that  my 
expression  would  but  injure  the  love  I  have 
conceived  within.  To  welcome,  take  leave, 
give  thanks,  accost,  offer  service,  and  such 
verbal  formalities  as  the  laws  of  our  modern 
civility  enjoin.  I  know  no  man  so  stupidly 
unprovided  of  language  as  myself.  And  I 
have  never  been  employed  in  writing  letters  of 
favour  and  recommendation  but  he  in  whose 
behalf  it  was  did  not  think  my  mediation  cold 
and  imperfect.  The  Italians  are  great  printers 
of  letters.  I  do  believe  I  have  at  least  a  hun- 
dred several  volumes  of  them,  of  all  which, 
those  of  Annibal  Caro1  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
best. 

If  all  the  paper  I  have  scribbled  to  the 
ladies  at  the  time  when  my  hand  was  really 
prompted  by  my  passion  were  now  in  being, 
there  might,  peradventure,  be  found  a  page 
worthy  to  be  communicated  to  our  young  in- 
amoratos that  are  besotted  that  way.  I  always 
write  ray  letters  post-haste,  and  so  precipitately 
that,  though  I  write  an  intolerable  baa  hand,3 
I  rather  choose  to  do  it  myself  than  to  employ 
another ;  for  I  can  find  none  able  to  follow  me, 
and  I  never  transcribe.  I  have  accustomed  the 
great  folks  that  know  me  to  endure  my  blots 
and  dashes,  and  paper  without  fold  or  margin. 
Those  that  cost  me  the  most  pains  are  the 
worst ;  when  I  once  begin  to  draw  them  on, 
'tis  a  sign  my  mind's  not  there.  I  fall  to 
without  premeditation  or  design,  the  first  para- 
graph begets  the  second,  and  so  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  The  letters  of  this  age  consist 
more  in  margin  and  prefaces  than  matter ; 
whereas,  just  as  I  had  rather  write  two  letters 
than  fold  up  one,  and  always  assign  that  em- 
ployment to  another  person,  so,  when  the 
business  of  my  letter  is  dispatched,  I  would, 
with  all  my  heart,  transfer  it  to  another  hand, 
to  add  those  long  harangues,  offers,  and  prayers 
that  we  place  at  the  bottom,  and  should  be 
glad  that  some  new  custom  would  discharge  us 
of  that  trouble  altogether ;  as  also  superscribing 
them  with  a  long  ribble-row  of  qualities  and 
titles,  for  fear  of  making  mistakes  in  which  I 
have  several  times  omittea  writing,  and  especially 
to  men  of  the  long  robe  and  of  finance.  There 
are  so  many  new  office*,  that  'tis  hard  to  place 
so  many  titles  of  honour  in  their  proper  and 
due  order,  though,  being  so  dearly  bought,  they 
are  neither  to  be  mistaken  nor  omittea  without 
offence.  I  find  the  same  fault  likewise  with 
loading  the  fronts  and  title-pages  of  the  books 
we  commit  to  the  press  with  such  a  clutter 
of  titles. 


1  The  celebrated  translator  of  the  JEneid,  born  1507,  *t 
Citta-Nuova,  in  the  Marches  of  Aocona ;  died  at  Rome, 
1566.  The  first  part  of  his  Letters  appeared  in  1579,  and 
the  second  in  1574.  They  are  reckoned  among  the  models 
of  Italian  prose  writing. 

*  Montaigne  must  not  be  beliered  altogether,  when  he 
talks  of  his  bad  hand-writing.    1  have  seen  the  copy  of  his 


CHAPTER    XL. 

THAT  THE  RELISH  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL  Iff 
A  GREAT  MEASURE  DEPENDS  UPON  THE 
OPINION  WE  HAVE  OF  THEM. 

Men  (says  an  ancient  Greek  sentence*)  are 
tormented:  with   the    opinions    they   have    of 
things,  and  not  by  the  things  themselves.     It 
would  be  a  great  victory  obtained  for  the  relief 
of  our  miserable  human  condition,  could  this 
proposition  be  established  for  certain  and  true 
throughout.     For  if  evils  have  no  admission 
into  us  but  by  the  judgment  we  ourselves  make 
of  them,  it  should  seem  that  it  is  then  in  our 
own  power  to  despise  them  or  to  turn  them  to 
good.     If  things  surrender  themselves  to  our 
mercy,  why  do  we  not  convert  and  accommo- 
date them  to  our  advantage  ?     If  what  we  call 
evil  and  torment  is  neither  evil  nor  torment 
in  itself,  but  only  that  our  fancy  gives  it  that 
quality,  and  makes  it  so,  it  lies  in  us  to  change 
and  after  it ;  and  it  being  in  our  own  choice,  if 
there  be  no  constraint  upon  us,  we  must  cer- 
tainly be  very  strange  fools  to  take  arms  for 
that  side  which  is  most  offensive  to  us,  and  to 
give  sickness,  want,  and  contempt,  a  nauseous 
taste,  if  it  be  in  our  power  to  give  them  a  more 
grateful  relish,  and  if,  fortune  simply  providing 
the  matter,  'tis  our  business  to  give  it  its  form. 
Now  what  we  call  evil  is  not 
so  of  itself,  or  at  least  that,  be    wj*  «▼»  » 
it  what  it  may,  it  depends  upon    JJmsus.ltC011" 
us  to  give  it  another  taste  or 
complexion  (for  all  comes  to  one),  let  us  examine 
how  this  can  be  maintained.     If  the  original 
being  of  those  things  we  fear  had  power  to 
lodge  itself  in  us  by  its  own  authority,  it  would 
then  lodge  itself  alike  and  in  like  manner  in 
all ;  for  men  are  all  of  the  same  kind,  and, 
saving  in  greater  and  less  proportions,  are  all 
provided  with  the  same  utensils  and  instruments 
to  conceive  and  to  judge ;  but  the  diversity  of 
opinions  we  have  of  those  things  does  clearly 
evince  that  they  only  enter  us  by  composition. 
One   particular  person,  peradventure,   admits 
them  in  their  true  being ;  but  a  thousand  others 
give  them  a  new  and  contrary  being  in  them. 
We    hold   death,  poverty,   and 
grief,  to  be  our  principal  enemies ;    Jd^^JSuh. 
now  this  death,  which  some  re- 
pute the  most  dreadful  of  all  dreadful  things, 
who  knows  but  that  others  call  it  the  only 
secure  harbour  from  the  storms  and  tempests 
of  life  ;  the  sovereign  good  of  nature ;  the  sole 
support  of  liberty  ;  and  the  common  and  ready 
remedy  for  all  evils  ?    And,  as  the  one  expects 
it  with  fear  and  trembling,  the  others  support 


Essays,  corrected  bj  his  own  hand,  from  which  Naigron's 
edition  was  printed,  and  I  can  affirm  that  his  hand-writing 
is  Terr  legible,  straight,  and,  which  is  remarkable,  exhibit* 
but  sught  traces  of  the  extreme  vivacity  of  his  character.— 
A.  Duyal. 


•  Epictetos,  Mmxuali  c.  10. 
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Ill 


it  with  greater  ease  than  life.    This  fellow  1 
complains  of  its  facility : — 

Mora,  utinam  pavidos  vit»  subdncere  nolles, 
Sed  virtus  te  sola  daret!1 

"  O  death !  I  wish  thou  wouldst  the  coward  spare, 
That  of  thy  gift  the  brave  alone  might  share." 

Bat  let  ns  leave  this  vaunting  courage.  Theo- 
doras answered  Lysimachus,  who  threatened  to 
kill  him,  "  Thou  wilt  do  a  brave  feat,"  said 
be,  "  to  arrive  at  the  force  of  a  cantharides."3 
The  greatest  portion  of  philosophers  are  ob- 
served to  have  either  purposely  anticipated,  or 
hastened  and  assisted,  their  own  death.  How 
many  ordinary  people  do  we  see  led  to  execu- 
tion, and  that  not  to  a  simple  death,  but  mixed 
with  shame,  and  sometimes  with  grievous  tor- 
ments, who  yet  appear  with  such  assurance, 
some  through  obstinacy,  some  from  natural 
simplicity,  that  one  can  discover  no  change 
from  their  ordinary  condition;  settling  their 
domestic  affaire,  commending  themselves  to 
their  friends,  singing,  preaching,  and  talking 
with  the  people :  nay,  sometimes  passing  jokes 
to  make  the  bystanders  laugh,  and  drinking  to 
their  companions,  just  as  well  as  Socrates.  One 
that  they  were  leading  to  the 
Merry  jokes  of    gallows,  told  them  they  must  not 

JeTtoeae?0"        ^"T  mm  tnrougn  8uch  a  Street, 

cation.  lest  a  merchant  that  lived  there 

should  arrest  him  by  the  way  for 
an  old  debt.  Another  told  the  hangman  he 
must  not  touch  his  neck,  for  fear  of  making 
him  laugh,  he  was  so  ticklish ;  another  an- 
swered his  confessor,  who  promised  him  that 
he  should  that  day  sup  witn  our  Lord,  "  Do 
you  go  then,"  said  he,  "  in  my  room  ;  for  I  for 
my  part  keep  fast  to-day."  Another  having 
called  for  drink,  and  the  hangman  having 
drunk  first,  said  he  would  not  drink  after  him, 
for  fear  of  catching  the  pox.  Everybody  has 
heard  the  tale  of  the  Picard,  to  whom,  being 
upon  the  ladder,  they  presented  a  girl  of  the 
town,  telling  him  (as  our  law  does  sometimes 
permit)  that  if  he  would  marry  her  they  would 
save  his  life;  he  having  a  while  considered 
her,  and  perceiving  that  she  halted,  "  Tie  up, 
tie  up,"  said  he.  "  she  limps."  And  they  tell 
another  story  of  the  same  Kind,  of  a  fellow  in 
Denmark,  who,  being  condemned  to  lose  his 
head,  and  the  like  condition  being  proposed  to 
him  upon  the  scaffold,  refused  it,  by  reason  the 
girl  they  offered  him  had  hollow  cheeks  and  too 
sharp  a  nose.  A  servant  at  Thoulouse  being 
accused  of  heresy,  for  the  sole  ground  of  his 
belief  referred  himself  to  that  or  his  master,  a 
young  student,  prisoner  with  him,  and  chose 
rather  to  die  than  suffer  himself  to  be  persuaded 
that  his  master  could  err.  We  read  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Arras,  when  Louis  the  Eleventh 
cook  that  city,  that  a  great  many  let  themselves 

1  Lueret.  ir.  580.  *  Cicero,  Tut.  Qtuu.  r.  40. 

1  In  the  Indies  (Ays  Cicero),  where  it  is  the  custom  for 
%  men  to  hare  sereral  wires,  when  the  husband  dies  the 
women  dispute  who  was  his  greatest  farourite ;  and  she  who 
carrier  the  question  is  overjoyed,  and  burnt  on  the  same 


be  hanged,  rather  than  they  would  say,  "  God 
save  the  king."  And  amongst  that  mean- 
souled  race  of  men,  the  buffoons,  there  have 
been  some  who  would  not  leave  their  fooling 
at  the  very  moment  of  death.  He  that  the 
hangman  turned  off  the  ladder  cried,  "  Launch 
die  galley,"  a  slang  saying  of  his ;  and  another, 
who  at  the  point  of  death  was  laid  upon  a 
pallet  before  the  fire,  the  physician  asking  him 
where  his  pain  lay,  "  Betwixt  the  bench  and 
the  fire,"  said  he  ;  and  the  priest,  to  give  him 
extreme  unction,  groping  for  his  feet,  which 
his  pain  had  made  him  pull  up  to  him,  "  You 
will  find  them,"  said  he,  "  at  the  end  of  my 
legs."  To  one  that  being  present  exhorted 
him  to  recommend  himself  to  God,  "  Why  ? 
who's  going  there  ?"  said  he.  And  the  other 
replying,  "  It  will  presently  be  yourself,  if  it 
be  his  good  pleasure," — "  Would  I  were  sure 
to  be  there  by  to-morrow  night,"  said  he. 
"  Do  but  recommend  yourself  to  him,"  said 
the  other,  "  and  you  will  soon  be  there." 
"  I  were  best  then,"  said  he,  "  to  carry  my 
recommendations  myself." 

In  the  kingdom  of  Narsingua  to  this  day  the 
wives  of  their  priests  are  buried 
alive  with   the  bodies  of  their    %£?%££ 
husbands ;    all  other  wives  are    thtmseires 
burnt  at  their  husbands'  funerals,     *"JJ  Tjjj tn* 
which    they    not    only    firmly,     their  husbands, 
but  cheerfully,  undergo.3    At  the 
death  of  their  king  nis  wives  and  concubines, 
his  favourites,   all   his  officers   and  domestic 
servants,   who   make  up  a  great  number  of 
people,  present  themselves  so  cheerfully  to  the 
fire  where  his  body  is  burnt  that  they  seem  to 
take  it  for  a  singular  honour  to  accompany 
their  master  in  death.     During  our  late  war 
of  Milan,  where  there  happened 
so  many  takings  and  retakings  of       Death  fondly 
towns,  the  people,  impatient  of      coretcd. 
so  many  various  changes  of  for- 
tune, took  such  a  resolution  to  die  that  I  have 
heard  my  father  say  be  there  saw  a  list  taken 
of  five  and  twenty  masters  of  families    that 
made  themselves  away  in  one  week's  time.     A 
misfortune  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the 
Zanthians,  who  being  besieged  by  Brutus  pre- 
cipitated themselves,  men,  women,  and  children, 
into  such  a  furious   appetite    of  dying  that 
nothing  can  be  done  to  evade  death  which 
these  did  not  put  in  practice  to  avoid  life ; 
insomuch  that  Brutus  with  all  his  endeavours 
could  save  but  a  very  small  number.4 

Even  opinion  is  of  force  enough  to  make 
itself  to  be  espoused  at  the  ex- 
pense of  life.     The  first  article  of    opinions  es. 
that  valiant    oath    that  Greece    pousedatthe 
took  and  observed,  in  the  Median    "i*11*  of  lrfe* 
war,  was  that  every  one  should 
sooner  exchange  lite  for  death  than  their  own 

pile  with  her  husband.  (Tto.  Qtuti.  r.  27.)  The  same  cus- 
tom was  observed  by  a  people  of  Thrace,  according  to 
Herodotus,  r.,  and  is  still  kept  up  in  Indostan. 

4  Fifty  only,  who  were  saved  against  their  will.— Plutarch 
Lift  o/Mmrcut  Brutus,  e.  8. 
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Bold  tliem  i 


laws  for  those  of  Persia. '  What  a  world  of 
people  do  wg  see,  in  the  want  betwixt  the 
Turks  and  the  Greeks,  rather  embrace  a  cruel 
denth  than  to  lrncircunii'ise  themselves  to  admit 
of  baptism  1  An  example  of  which  no  sort  of 
"eion  is  incapable.  The  Kings 
Castile  bavins  banished  the 
Jews  out  of  their  dominion-, 
John,  King  of  Portugal,  in  con- 
sideration of  eight  crowns  a-head, 
-i  retirement  into  bis  for  a  certain 
limited  time,  he  undertaking  to  furnish  them 
-with  shipping  to  transport  them  into  Africa. 
The  limited  day  being  come,  which,  once 
lapsed,  they  were  tri vi-n  to  understand  tlrnt  such 
a*  were  afterwards  found  in  the  kingdom  should 
remain  slaves,  vessels  were  very  slenderly 
provided,   arid   those  who  embarked   in   them 


cruising  upon  the  sea,  one  while  forwards,  and 
another  backwards,  tilt  they  had  consumed  all 
their  provisions,  and  were  constrained  to  buy  of 
them  at  so  dear  a  rate,  and  tor  so  long  a  time, 
that  they  set  them  not  on  shore  till  they  were 
all  stripped  to  their  very  shirts.  The  news  of 
this  inhuman  usage  being  brought  to  those  who 
remained  behind,  the  greater  part  of  them  re- 
solved upon  slavery,  and  some  made  a  shew  of 
changing  their  religion.  Emanuel,  the  suc- 
cessor of  John,  being  come  to  the  crown,  first 
set  tliem  at  liberty  ;  and  afterwards,  altering 
hts  mind,  ordered  them  to  depart  liis  country, 
ssigning  three  porta  for  their  departure ; — 
iOping  (says  the  Bishop  Osorius,  no  contempti- 
ble Latin  historian  of  these  latter  times,)  tbnt 
the  favour  of  the  liberty  he  hail  given  them 
having  failed  of  converting  them  to  Christian  it  v, 
yet  the  aversion  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
outrages  of.  the  mariners,  and  to  abandon  a 
intry  they  were  now  habituated  to,  and  were 
iwn  very  rich  in,  to  go  and  expose  them- 
selves  in  strange  and  unknown  regions,  would 
certainly  do  it.  But,  finding  himself  deceived 
in  his  expectation,  and  that  they  were  all  re- 
solved upon  the  voyage,  he  cut  off  two  of  the 
Cirts  he  had  promised  them,  to  the  end  that  the 
ngth  and  in  commodity  of  the  passage  might 
reduce  some;  or  that  he  might  have  opportu- 
nity, by  crowding  them  all  into  one  place,  the 
more  conveniently  to  execute  what  he  had 
designed  ;  which  was  to  force  all  the  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  from  the  arms  of 
their  lathers  and  mothers,  to  transport  tin 
front  their  sight  and  conversation  into  a  pis 


■,  the  tflflLr.fr,!   1  r mil. 


iiii .  pi'-,   in    hia  1 1  i  ■■  l  -. .  i-v   ( 
bj  *n   tdicl   at  IbU  print. 


where  they  might  be  instructed 
and  brought  an  in  our  religion.1  J"n  ih»iout 
He  says  that  rlris  produced  a  most  J'[  !'."l''l'"l"' 
horrid' spectacle  ;  the  ikiSi  .: ..!  :M-  .  .  .'..", ,i 
feet  inns  betwixt  the  parents  and  children, 
their  children,  and,  above  all, 
their  teal  to  their  ancient  belief,  contending 
against  this  violent  decree,  fathers  and 
mothers  were  commonly  seen  milking  them- 
selves away,  and,  by  a  still  sadder  and  sterner 
example,  precipitating,  out  of  love  aud  com- 
passion, their  young  children  into  wells,  to 
avoid  the  severity  of  this  law.  As  to  the 
remainder  of  them,  the  time  that  had  been 
prefixed  being  expired,  for  want  of  means  to 
transport  them,  t  bey  again  returned  into  shivery. 
Some  turned  Christians,  u|ion  whose  faith,  or 
rather  that  of  their  posterity,  even  to  this  day, 
which  is  a  hundred  years  after,  few  Portuguese 
rely,  or  believe  them  to  be  real  converts : 
tboncli  custom,  ami  length  of  time,  are  much 
more" powerful  counsellors  in  such  changes  than 
any  constraint  whatever.  In  the  town  of 
Castlenau-Dorry,  fifty  heretics, 
Albisieuscs,  at  one  time  suffered  ^'""e 
themselves  to  be  burnt  olive  iu  rubnuhe 
one  fire,  rather  than  they  would  **?**!"  ™" 
renounce  their  opinions.  Qimtie*  Oj,lnlon.. 
non  modi  ductora  riottri  (says 
Cicero),  sed  universe  eluttn  ezercitm,  ml  non 
dubiam  mortem  concurrent/it 'P  "  How  oti 
have  not  only  our  leaders,  but  whole  armies, 
run  to  certain  death!"  I  have  seen  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  mine,  with  a  real  affection  that 
was  rooted  in  his  heart  by  divers  plausible 
arguments,  which  I  could  never  dispossess  liin 
of,  ardently  seek  death,  and,  upon  the  first 
honourable  occasion  that  offered  itself,  precipi- 
tate himself  into  it ;  and  that,  too,  without  any 
manner  of  visible  reason,  with  an  obstinate  and 
ardent  desire  of  dying.   We  have  several  exam- 

Eles  in  our  own  times  of  those,  even  among 
l.tle  children,  who,  lor  fear  of  a  whipping,  ot 
some  such  little  tiring,  have  dispatched  them- 
selves. And  what  shall  we  not  fear  (says  oat 
of  the  ancients),  if  we  dread  that  which  cow- 
ardice itself  has  chosen  for  its  refuge?* 

To  produce  here  a  catalogue  of  those  ol 
all  sexes,  and  condition-,  and  sects,  even  in  the 
most  inippv  a'je",  who  have  either  with  great 
constancy  looked  death  in  the  fiice,  or  volun- 
tarily sought  it ;  and  sought  it  not  only  touvuiil 
the  evils  of  this  lite,  hut  some  purely  to  avoid 
the  satiety  of  living,  and  others,  for  the  hope  ot 
a  better  condition  elsewhere ;   I  should   never 


that  Iwn  |Mt(iu.  hnvinri   dredged 

■UM|lll  Ibine  m-l*  »d™nMfd  in  Jt 
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have  done.  Nay,  the  number  is  so  infinite 
that  in  truth  1  should  have  a  better  bargain 
on't  to  reckon  up  those  who  have  feared  it. 
This  one,  therefore,  shall  serve  for  all.  Pyrrho, 
the  philosopher,  being  one  day  in  a  boat,  in  a 
very  great  tempest,  shewed  to  those  he  saw  the 
most  affrighted  about  him,  and  encouraged  them 
by  the  example  of,  a  hog  that  was  there,  no- 
thing at  all  concerned  at  the  storm.1  Shall  we 
then  dare  to  say  that  this  advantage  of  reason, 

of  which  we  so  much  boast,  and 
To  what  «e  upon  the  account  of  which  we 
ffi^Jjffigfc  think  ourselves  masters  and  em- 
be  iippSed.         perors  over  all  other  creatures, 

was  given  us  for  a  torment  I  To 
what  end  serves  the  knowledge  of  things,  if  it 
renders  us  more  unmanly  ;  if,  with  it,  we  lose  the 
tranquillity  and  repose  we  should  enjoy  without 
it,  and  if  it  puts  us  into  a  worse  condition  than 
Pyrrho'i  hog  ?  Shall  we  employ  the  under- 
standing that  was  conferred  upon  us  for  our 
greatest  good  to  our  own  ruin ;  setting  our- 
selves against  the  design  of  nature,  and  the 
universal  order  of  things,  which  intend  that 
every  one  should  make  use  of  the  faculties, 
members,  and  means  he  has,  to  his  own  best 
advantage  ?  But  it  may  peradventure  be  ob- 
jected against  me : — Your  rule  is  true  enough 
as  to  what  concerns  death ;  but  what  will  you 
say  of  indigence  ?  What  will  you  say  of  pain, 
which  Aristippus,  Hieronymus,  and  almost  all 
the  wise  men,  have  reputed  the  worst  of  evils  ? 
And  those  who  have  denied  it  by  word  of 
mouth  have  confessed  it  in  effects.  Possido- 
nius  being  extremely  tormented  with  a  sharp 
and  painral  disease,  Pompeius  came  to  visit 
him,  excusing  himself  that  he  had  taken  so 
unseasonable  a  time  to  come  to  hear  him  dis- 
course of  philosophy :  "  The  gods  forbid,"  said 
Possidonius,  "  that  pain  should  ever  have  the 
power  to  hinder  me  from  talking  of  it ;"  and 
thereupon  fell  immediately  upon  a  discourse  of 
the  contempt  of  pain.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
pain  was  playing  its  part,  and  plagued  him 
incessantly  ;  on  which  he  cried  out,  "  Do  thy 
worst,  pain,  thou  shalt  never  make  me  say 
thou  art  an  evil."1  This  story,  that  they  make 
such  a  clutter  about,  what  is  there  in  it  of 
the  contempt  of  pain  ?  It  only  fights  it  with 
words,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  if  its  shootings 
did  not  move  him,  why  did  he  let  it  interrupt 
his  discourse?  Why  did  he  fancy  he  did  so 
great  a  thing  in  refusing  to  call  it  an  evil  ? 
All  does  not  here  consist  in  the  imagination  ; 
our  fancies  may  work  upon  other  things.  But 
this  is  a  certain  knowledge  that  is  playing  its 
part,  and  of  which  our  senses  themselves  are 
judges. 

Qui  nisi  rant  Ten,  ratio  qooque  falsa  sit  ononis.3 
"  Which,  if  not  true,  eren  reason  itself  must  be  false." 


1  Laertias.  in  vitd. 
*  Cicero.  Tusc.  Qtutt.  iv.  25. 
3  Lac.  iv.  487. 

<-  The  first  Terse  of  this  distich  is  taken  from  a  satirical 
composition  which  Montaigne's  friend,  BoCtius,  addressed 
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Shall  we  persuade  our  skins  that  the  lashes  of  a 
whip  tickle  us  ?  Or  our  palates,  that  a  potion 
of  aloes  is  vin  de  Grave  1  Pyrrho's  hog  is  here 
in  the  same  predicament  with  us;  he  is  not 
afraid  of  death,  'tis  true,  but,  if  you  beat  him, 
he  will  cry  out  to  some  purpose.  Shall  we 
force  the  general  law  of  nature,  which  in  every 
living  creature  under  heaven  is  seen  to  tremble 
under  pain  ?  The  very  trees  seem  to  groan 
under  the  blows  they  receive.  Death  is  only 
felt  by  reason,  forasmuch  as  it  is  but  the  move- 
ment of  an  instant : 

Aut  fuit,  aut  Teniet ;  nihil  est  prarsentis  in  ilia, 
If  orsque  minus  poense,  quam  mora  mortis,  habet.4 

"  Still  past  or  future,  here  no  present  tense 
Submits  the  fleeting  object  to  our  sense  ; 
Death  cuts  so  quick  the  thread  of  life  in  twain, 
The  thought  is  far  more  dreadful  than  the  pain." 

A  thousand  beasts,  a  thousand  men,  are  dead 
ere  they  are  threatened.  That  also  which  we 
principally  pretend  to  fear  in  death  is  pain,  the 
ordinary  forerunner  of  it;  yet,  if  we  may 
believe  a  holy  father,  Malam  mortem  non 
facit,  nisi  quod  sequitur  mortem.6  *'  Nothing 
makes  death  evil  but  what  follows  it."  And  I 
should  say,  yet  more  probably,  that  neither 
that  which  goes  before,  nor  that  which  follows 
after,  are  at  all  the  appurtenances  of  death. 
We  excuse  ourselves  falsely,  and  I  find,  by  ex- 
perience, that  it  is  rather  our  impatience  at  the 
imagination  of  death  that  makes  us  impatient 
of  pain  ;  and  that  we  find  it  doubly  grievous, 
as  it  threatens  us  with  death.  But  reason, 
accusing  our  cowardice  for  fearing  a  thing  so 
sudden,  so  unavoidable,  and  so  insensible,  we 
take  the  other  as  the  more  excusable  pretext. 
All  ills  that  carry  no  other  danger  along  with 
them,  but  simply  the  evils  themselves,  we  des- 
pise as  things  of  no  danger.  The  tooth-ache, 
or  the  gout,  painful  as  they  are,  being  yet 
not  reputed  mortal,  who  reckons  them  in  the 
catalogue  of  diseases  ? 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  in  death  we  princi- 
pally regard  the  pain  ;  so,  also,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  feared  in  poverty  but  the  miseries  it 
brings  along  with  it,  thirst,  hunger,  cold,  heat, 
watching,  and  the  other  inconveniences  it  makes 
us  suffer;     here,  still,  we  have  the  wont 

nothing  to  do  but  with  pain.     I    accident  of  oar 
will  grant,  and  very  willingly,     being,  how  it 
that  it  is  the  worst  misfortune  of    "JgJ6  mi,i" 
our  being;  (for  I  am  the  man 
upon  earth  that  the  most  bates  and  avoids  it, 
considering  that  hitherto,  I  thank  God,  I  have 
had  so  little  to  do  with  it,)  but  still,  it  lies  in 
us,  if  not  to  annihilate,  at  least  to  lessen  it  by 
patience ;  and,  though  the  body  should  mutiny, 
to  maintain  the  soul  and  reason,  nevertheless, 
in  good  temper.      And  were  it   not  so,  who 
would  ever  have  given  any  reputation  to  virtue, 


to  him,  and  of  which  I  quoted  the  beginning  in  chap.  77, 
0/  Friendship.  The  second  is  fr^m  Ovid's  Epistle,  Ariadne 
to  Theieus,  ver.  81. 

5  St.  August.,  de  Cieit.  Dei,  i.  1 1.  _ 
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valour,  strength,  magnanimity,  and  resolution  ? 
Where  were  their  parts  to  be  played,  if  there 
were  no  pain  to  be  defied  ?  Avida  est  periculi 
virtus}  "  Virtue  is  greedy  of  danger."  Were 
there  no  lying  upon  the  ground,  no  enduring, 
armed  at  all  points,  the  meridian  heat,  no 
feeding  upon  tne  flesh  of  horses  and  asses,  no 
seeing  ourselves  hacked  and  hewed  to  pieces, 
no  having  a  bullet  pulled  out  from  amongst  the 
shattered  bones,  no  stitching  up,  cauterizing, 
and  searching  of  wounds,  by  what  means  were 
the  advantage  we  covet  to  have  over  the  vulgar 
to  be  acquired  ?  Tis  very  far  from  flying  evil 
and  pain,  what  the  sages  say,  that  of  actions 
equally  good,  a  man  should  most  covet  to  per- 
form that  wherein  there  is  greatest  labour  and 
pain.  Non  enim  hilaritate,  nee  lascivid,  nee 
risut  aut  joco  comite  levitatis,  sed  sape  ctiam 
tristes  firmitate  et  constantid  sunt  beati?  "For 
men  are  not  always  happy  by  mirth  and 
wantonness,  nor  by  laughter  and  jesting,  the 
companions  of  levity,  but  very  often  the  graver 
and  more  melancholy  sort  of  men  reap  felicity 
from  their  steadiness  and  constancy."  And  for 
this  reason  it  ever  was  impossible  to  persuade 
our  forefathers  but  that  the  victories  obtained 
by  dint  of  force,  and  the  hazard  of  war,  were 
still  more  honourable  than  those  gained  in 
security,  by  stratagem  or  wiles. 

Lcetius  est,  quoties  magno  sibi  constat  honestnm.3 

"  A  noble  act  more  noble  does  appear 
By  how  much  more  it  costs  the  doer  dear." 

Besides,  this  ought  to  be  our  comfort,  that 
naturally,  Si  gravis,  brevis :  si  longus,  levis.4 
"  If  the  pain  be  violent,  'tis  short;  and  if  long, 
not  violent."  Thou  wilt  not  feel  it  long,  if  thou 
feelest  it  much,  it  will  either  put  an  end  to 
itself,  or  to  thee,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing  ;  if  thou  canst  not  support  it,  it  will  ex- 
port thee.  Memineris  maximos  morte  Jiniri ; 
parvos  multa  habere  intervaUa  requietis :  me- 
dioerium  nos  esse  dominos:  Ut  si  tolerabilcs 
sint,  feramus ;  sin  minbs,  I  vita,  qnum  ea  non 
placeat,  tanquam  $  theatro,  exeamus*  "  Re- 
member that  great  pains  are  terminated  by 
death,  that  small  ones  have  many  intermissions 
of  repose,  and  that  we  are  masters  of  the 
moderate  sort :  so  that,  if  tolerable,  we  may 
bear  them,  if  not,  we  can  go  out  of  life  as  from 
a  theatre,  where  the  entertainment  does  not 
please  us."  That  which  makes  us  suffer  pain 
with  so  much  impatience  is  the  not  being 
accustomed  to  repose  our  chiefest  contentment 
in  the  soul,  that  we  do  not  enough  rely  upon 
her  who  is  the  sole  and  sovereign  mistress  of 
our  condition.  The  body,  saving  in  greater  or 
less  proportion,  has  but  one  and  the  same  bent 
and  bias ;  whereas,  the  soul  is  variable  into  all 
sorts  of  forms,  and  subjects  to  herself,  and  to 
her  own  empire,  alJ  things  whatsoever ;  both 
the  senses  of  the  body,  and  all  other  accidents. 

1  Senec.  De  Prorid.,  iv. 
a  Cicero,  de  Finibus,  ii.  20. 

3  Luc.,  ix.,  404. 

4  Cicero,  */  supra,  ii.,  20. 

@-  -  -  -^ 


And  therefore  it  is  that  we  ought  to  study  her, 
to  enquire  into  her,  and  to  rouse  up  all  her 
powerful  faculties.  There  is  neither  reason, 
form,  nor  prescription,  that  can  anything  prevail 
against  her  inclination  and  choice.  Of  so 
many  thousands  of  biasses  that  she  has  at  her 
disposal,  let  us  give  her  one  proper  to  our 
repose  and  conversation,  and  then  we  shall  not 
only  be  sheltered  and  secured  from  all  manner 
of  injury  and  offence,  but  moreover  gratified 
and  obliged,  if  she  will  it,  with  evils  and 
offences.  She  makes  her  profit  indifferently  of 
all  things.  Error  and  dreams  serve  her  to  good 
use,  as  lawful  matter,  to  lodge  us  in  safety  and 
contentment.  'Tis  plain  enough  to  be  seen  that 
'tis  the  sharpness  of  our  mind  that  gives  the 
edge  to  our  pains  and  pleasures.  Beasts,  that 
have  no  such  things,  leave  to  their  bodies  their 
own  free  and  natural  sentiments,  and  are  con- 
sequently, in  every  kind,  very  near  the  same, 
as  appears  by  the  resembling  application  of 
their  motions.  If  we  should  not  disturb,  in  our 
members,  the  jurisdiction  that  appertains  to 
them  in  this,  'tis  to  be  believed  it  would  be  the 
better  for  us,  and  that  nature  has  given  them  a 
just  and  moderate  temper,  both  to  pleasure  and 
pain ;  neither  can  it  tail  of  being  just,  being 
equal  and  common.  But  seeing  we  have  en- 
franchised ourselves  from  her  rules,  to  give 
ourselves  up  to  the  rambling  liberty  of  our  own 
fancies,  let  us,  at  least,  help  to  incline  them  to 
the  most  agreeable  side.  Plato8  fears  our  too 
vehemently  engaging  ourselves  with  grief  and 
pleasure,  forasmuch  as  these  too  much  knit  and 
ally  the  soul  to  the  body :  whereas  I  rather,  on 
the  contrary,  by  reason  it  too  much  separates 
and  disunites  them.  As  an  enemy  is  made  more 
fierce  by  our  flight,  so  pain  grows  proud  to  3ee 
us  truckle  under  her.  She  will  surrender  upon 
much  better  terms  to  them  who  make  head 
against  her :  a  man  must  oppose,  and  stoutly 
set  himself  against  her.  In  retiring  and  giving 
ground,  we  invite,  and  pull  upon  ourselves,  the 
ruin  that  threatens  us.  As  the  body  is  more 
firm  in  an  encounter,  the  more  stiffly  and  ob-  , 
stinately  it  applies  itself  to  it ;  so  it  is  with  the 
soul,  but  let  us  come  to  examples,  which  are 
the  proper  commodity  for  fellows  of  such  feeble 
reins  as  myself ;  where  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
with  pain,  as  with  stones,  that  receive  a 
brighter  or  duller  lustre,  according  to  the  foil 
they  are  set  upon,  that  it  has  no  more  room  in 
us  than  we  are  pleased  to  allow  it :  Tantdm 
doluerunt,  quantum  doloribus  se  inseruerunt.1 
"The  more  they  gave  way  to  pain,  the  more  it 
pained  them."  We  are  more  sensible  of  one 
little  touch  of  a  surgeon's  lancet  than  of  twenty 
sword-cuts  in  the  heat  of  fight. 
The  pains  of  child-bearing,  said  The  pains  of 
by  the  physician,  and  eveu  by  J^r^'i'ith 
God  himself,8  to  be  very  great,  ease, 
and  which  our  women  keep  so 

5  Cicero,  vt  supra,  i.  15. 

"  In  the  Phitd. 

7  St.  August.,  dm  Civil.  Dei,  i.  10. 

•  Genesis  hi.,  10. 
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great  a  clutter  about,  there  are  whole  nations 
mat  make  nothing  of  them.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  women,  what  alteration 
can  you  see  in  the  Swiss  wives  of  our  foot 
soldiers,  saving,  as  they  trot  after  their  hus- 
bands, you  see  them  to-day  with  the  child 
hanging  at  their  backs  that  they  carried  yes- 
terday m  their  bellies?  And  the  counterfeit 
gypsies  we  have  amongst  us,  go  themselves  to 
wash  their  infants  as  soon  as  they  come  into  the 
world,  in  the  first  river  they  meet.  Besides  the 
many  wenches  that  daily  steal  their  children 
out  of  their  womb,  as  before  they  stole  tbem 
in ;  that  fair  and  noble  wife  of  Sabinus,  a  pa- 
trician of  Rome,  for  another's  interest  alone, 
without  help,  without  crying  out,  or  so  much 
as  a  groan,  endured  the  bearing  of  twins.1  A 
poor  simple  boy  of  Lacedsemon,  having  stolen 
a  fox  (for  they  more  feared  the  shame  of 
bungling  in  a  theft,  than  we  do  the  punishment 
of  our  knavery),  and  having  got  him  under 
his  coat,  chose  rather  to  endure  the  beast's 
tearing  out  his  bowels  than  he  would  discover 
his  theft.'  And  another,  offering  incense  at  a 
sacrifice,  suffered  himself  to  be  burnt  to  the 
bone  by  a  coal  that  fell  into  his  sleeve,  rather 
than  disturb  the  ceremony.1  And  there  have 
been  a  great  number  who,  only  for  a  trial  of 
virtue,  following  their  institutions,  have  at  seven 
years  old  endured  to  be  whipped  to  death, 
without  changing  their  countenance.  And 
Cicero  has  seen  them  fight  in  parties,  with  fists, 
feet,  and  teeth,  till  they  have  fainted  and  sunk 
down,  rather  than  confess  themselves  overcome. 
Nunquam  naturam  mas  vinceret ;  est  enim  ea 
semper  irwicta :  $ed  nos  umbris,  deticiisy  otio, 
languor ey  desididy  animum  infecimus  ;  opini- 
onibus  maloque  more  delinitum  mollivimus.4 
"  Custom  would  never  conquer  Nature,  for  she 
is  ever  invincible,  but  we  have  infected  the 
mind  with  shadows,  delights,  wantonness,  neg- 
ligence and  sloth ;  and  with  vain  opinions,  and 


corrupt 
mean." 


manners,  rendered  it  effeminate  and 


Every  one  knows  the  story  of  Scae- 
vola,  who,  having  slipped  into  the  enemies' 
camp  to  kill  their  general,  and  missing  his  blow, 
to  repair  his  mult  by  a  more  strange  invention, 
and  to  deliver  his  country,  boldly  confessed  to 
Porsenna  (who  was  the  king  he  had  an  intent 
to  kill,)  not  only  his  design,  but  moreover 
added  that  there  were  then  in  his  camp  a  great 
number  of  Romans,  his  accomplices  in  the 
enterprise,  as  good  men  as  he,  and,  to  show 
what  he  himself  was,  having  caused  a  pan  of 
burning  coals  to  be  brought,  he  saw  and  en- 
dured his  arm  to  broil  and  roast,  till  the  king 
himself,  conceiving  horror  at  the  sight,  com- 
manded the  pan  to  be  taken  away.6     What 


Plutarch,  On  Love,  c.  34. 

Id.,  Life  of  Lpcurgus. 

Val.  Max.  iii.  3. 

Cicero,  Tu$c.  Qum».t  t.  27. 

Lit.  ii.  12. 

Seneca,  Epist.  58. 

Anasmrckma.  See  Laertius,  fa  mid. 

Cicero,  IWc.  Qum*.  ii.  17. 

Ttbullua,  L  a  45. 


would  you  say  of  him  that  would  not  vouchsafe 
to  respite  his  reading  of  a  book,  whilst  he  was 
under  incision?6  And  of  the  other  that  per- 
sisted to  mock  and  laugh,  in  contempt  of  the 
pains  inflicted  upon  him ;  so  that  the  irritated 
cruelty  of  the  executioners  that  had  him  in 
handling,  and  all  the  inventions  of  tortures 
redoubled  upon  him,  one  after  another,  spent  in 
vain,  only  added  to  his  triumph  V  A  gladiator 
of  Ca?sar7s  endured,  laughing  all  the  while,  his 
wounds  to  be  probed  and  laid  open.  Quis 
mediocris  gladiator  ingemuit?  Quis  vultum 
mutavit  unquam  ?  Quis  non  modb  stetit,  verum 
etiam  decubuit,  turpiter?  Quis,  aim  decu- 
buisset,  ferrum  recipere  jussust  collum  con- 
traxit?*  "What  common  gladiator  ever  so 
much  as  gave  a  groan  ?  Which  of  them  ever 
so  much  as  changed  his  countenance  ?  Which 
of  them,  standing  or  falling,  did  either  with 
shame  ?  Which  of  them,  when  he  was  down, 
and  commanded  to  receive  the  stroke  of  the 
sword,  ever  shrunk  in  his  neck  ?"  Let  us  bring 
m  the  women,  too.  Who  has  not  heard,  at 
Paris,  of  her  who  caused  her  face  to  be  flea'd, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  fresher  com- 
plexion of  a  new  skin  ?  There  are  some  who 
have  drawn  good  and  sound  teeth  to  make  their 
voices  more  soft  and  sweet,  or  to  range  the  rest 
in  better  order.  How  many  examples  of  the 
contempt  of  pain  have  we  in  that  sex  ?  What 
can  they  not  do  ?  What  do  they  fear  to  do, 
for  never  so  little  hopes  of  an  addition  to 
their  beauty  ? 

Vellere  queis  cura  est  alboa  a  stirpe  capillos, 
Et  facicm,  dempta  pelle,  refcrre  novam.9 

"  Who  by  the  roots  pluck  their  grey  hair*,  and  try 
With  a  new  skin  an  old  face  to  supply." 

I  have  seen  some  of  them  swallow  sand,  ashes, 
and  do  their  utmost  to  destroy  their  stomachs, 
to  get  pale  complexions.  To  make  a  fine 
Spanish,  slender  waist,  what  racks  will  they 
not  endure  in  tightening  and  bracing,  till  they 
have  notches  in  their  sides,  cut  to  the  ouick, 
aye,  sometimes  to  death?  It  is  an  ordinary 
thing  with  several  nations  at  this  day  to  wound 
themselves  in  good  earnest,  to  gain  credit  to 
what  they  profess ;  of  which  our  king  relates 
notable  examples  of  what  he  has  seen  in  Poland 
and  had  done  towards  himself.10  But  besides 
this,  which  I  know  to  have  been  imitated  by 
some  in  France,  when  1  came  from  that  famous 
Assembly  of  the  Estates  at  Blois,  I  had  a  little 
before  seen  a  girl  in  Picardy  who,  to  manifest 
the  sincerity  of  her  promises,  and  also  her  con- 
stancy, gave  herself,  with  a  bodkin  she  wore 
in  her  hair,  four  or  five  good  stabs  in  the  arm, 
till  the  blood  gushed  out  to  some  purpose.    The 

—  —  —  -  .  1 

10  M.  dcThou  says  expressly  that,  when  this  prince  came 
away  privately  from  Poland,  the  great  chtunberlsin  of  the 
kingdom,  who  followed  and  with  much  ado  overtook  him  on 
the  frontier  of  Austria,  having  in  vain  persuaded  him  to  re- 
turn back  to  Poland,  quitted  him  at  last,  after  having  pro- 
mised inviolable  fidelity  to  him,  by  piercing  his  arm  with  a 
dagger  and  then  sucking  the  blood,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  the  king,  to  whom  he  meant  thereby  to  testify  his 
devotion. — De  Thou's  Hist.,  lib.  Iviii.  at  the  year  1575. 
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Turks  make  on  themselves  great  scars  in  honour 
of  their  mistresses,  and,  to  the  end  they  may 
the  longer  remain,  they  presently  clap  nre  to 
the  wound,  where  they  nold  it  an  incredible 
time,  to  stop  the  wound  and  form  the  cicatrice. 
People  that  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  it  have 
both  writ  and  sworn  it  to  me.  But  for  ten 
aspers1  there  are  there  every  day  fellows  to  be 
found  that  will  give  themselves  a  good  deep 
slash  in  tlie  arms  or  thighs.  I  am  willing, 
however,  to  have  the  testimonies  nearest  to  us, 
where  we  have  most  to  do  with  them,  for  Chris- 
tendom furnishes  us  enough.  And,  after  the 
example  of  our  blessed  Guide,  there  have  been 
many  who  from  devotion  would  bear  the  cross. 
We  learn  by  testimony,  very  worthy  of  belief, 
that  King  St.  Louis  wore  a  hair  shirt,  till  in 
his  old  age  his  confessor  gave  him  a  dispensation 
to  leave  it  off ;  and  that  every  Friday  he  caused 
his  shoulders  to  be  drubbed  by  his  priest  with 
five  small  chains  of  iron,  which  were  always 
carried  about  amongst  his  night  accoutrements 
for  that  purpose.  William,  our  late  Duke  of 
Guienne,  the  father  of  that  Eleanor  who  trans- 
nutted  this  duchy  into  the  houses  of  France 
and  England,  continually,  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  before  he  died,  wore  a  suit  of  armour 
under  a  religious  habit,  by  way  of  penance. 
Fulk,  Count  of  Anjou,  went  as  far  as  Jerusa- 
lem, to  cause  himself  to  be  whipped  there  by 
two  of  his  servants,  with  a  rope  about  his  neck, 
before  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord.  But  do  we 
not,  moreover,  every  Good  Friday,  in  several 
places,  see  great  numbers  of  men  and  women 
beat  and  whip  themselves  till  they  lacerate  and 
cut  the  flesh  to  the  very  bones  ?  I  have  often 
seen  this,  and  without  any  enchantment  in 
the  matter ;  and  it  was  said  there  were  some 
amongst  them  (for  they  go  disguised),  who  for 
money  undertook  by  this  means  to  save  harm- 
less the  religion  of  others;  showing  herein  a 
contempt  of  pain  so  much  the  greater,  as  the 
incentives  of  devotion  are  more  effectual  than 
those  of  avarice.  Q.  Muximus  buried  his  son 
when  he  was  a  consul,  and  M.  Cato  his  when 
praetor  elect ;  and  L.  Paulus  both  his,  within 
a  fi»\v  days  one  after  the  other,  with  such 
countenances  as  expressed  no  manner  of  grief. 
I  said  once  merrily  of  a  certain  person  that 
he  had  disappointed  the  divine  justice  :  for  the 
viol-  ut  deatli  of  three  grown-up  children  of 
his  being  one  day  sent  him  for  a  severe  scourge, 
as  it  is  to  be  supposed,  he  was  so  far  from  being 
afflicted  that  he  rather  took  it  for  a  particular 
tcr.tce  and  favour  of  heaven.  I  do  not  follow 
these  monstrous  humours,  though  I  lost  two  or 
three  at  nurse,  if  not  without  grief,  at  least 
without  repining  j  and  yet  there  is  hardly  any 
m'sfortune  that  pierces  nearer  to  the  quick.  I 
sec  a  great  many  other  occasions  of  sorrow 
that,  should  they  happen  to    me,   I   should 


1  An  atper  b  worth  about  a  halfpenny. 
*  Cicero,  Tumc.  Qtnta.  iii.  28. 
a  IHod.  Sic.  xii.  1ft. 


hardly  feel ;  and  have  despised  some,  when 
they  have  befallen  me,  to  which  the  world  has 
given  so  terrible  a  figure  that  I  should  blush 
to  boast  to  people  of  my  firmness  therein.  J£x 
quo  intelligitur,  nan  in  naturd,  sed  in  opinionc, 
esse  (pgritudinem.2  "  By  which  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  grievance  is  not  in  nature,  but 
opinion."  Opinion  is  a  powerful  body,  bold  and 
without  measure.  Who  ever  so  greedily  hunted 
after  security  and  repose  as  Alexander  and 
Caesar  did  after  disquiet  and  difficulties  ?  Terez, 
the  father  of  Si  takes,  was  wont  to  say  that 
when  he  had  no  war  in  hand  he  fancied  there 
was  no  difference  betwixt  him  and  his  groom.3 
Cato,  when  consul,  to  secure  some  cities  of 
Spain  from  revolt,  merely  interdicting  the  in- 
habitants from  wearing  arms,  a  great  many 
killed  themselves.  Ferox  gens  nullum  vitam 
rati  sine  armis  es?e.4  "  A  fierce  people,  who 
thought  there  was  no  life  without  war."  How 
many  do  we  know  who  have  forsaken  the  calm 
and  sweetness  of  a  quiet  life,  at  home  amongst 
their  acquaintance,  to  seek  out  the  horror  of 
uninhabitable  deserts ;  and,  having  precipitated 
themselves  into  so  abject  a  condition  as  to 
become  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  world, 
have  hugged  themselves  with  the  conceit,  even 
to  affectation.  Cardinal  Borromeo,6  who  died 
lately  at  Milan,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  jollity 
that  the  air  of  Italy,  his  youth,  birth,  and 
great  riches  invited  him  to,  kept  himself  in  so 
austere  a  way  of  living  that  the  same  robe  he 
wore  in  summer  served  him  for  winter  too  :  he 
had  only  straw  for  his  bed,  and  his  hours  of 
vacation  from  the  affairs  of  his  charge  he  con- 
tinually spent  in  study  upon  his  knees,  having 
a  little  bread  and  water  set  by  his  book,  which 
was  all  the  provision  for  his  repast,  and  all  the 
time  he  spent  in  eating.  I  know  some  who 
consenting! y  have  acquired  both  profit  and  ad- 
vancement from  their  own  cuckolaom,  of  which  I 
the  bare  name  affrights  so  many  people. 

If  the  sight  be  not  the  most  necessary  of  all 
our  senses,  'tis  at  least  the  most  pleasant.  But, 
at  once,  the  most  pleasant  and  the  most  useful 
of  all  our  members  seem  to  be  those  of  genera- 
tion ;  and  yet  a  great  many  people  have  con- 
ceived a  mortal  hatred  against  them  only  for 
this,  that  they  were  too  delightful ;  and  have 
deprived  themselves  of  them  only  for  their 
value.  As  much  thought  he  of  his  eyes  that 
put  them  out  The  generality  and  most  solid 
sort  of  men  look  upon  abundance  of  children  as  ! 
a  great  blessing;  I,  and  some  others,  think  it 
as  great  a  benefit  to  be  without  them.  And 
when  you  ask  Thales  why  he  does  not  marry,  i 
he  tells  you  because  he  has  no  mind  to  leave  ' 
any  posterity  behind  him.6  ' 

That  our  opinion  gives  the  value  to  things  is 
very  manifest  in  the  great  number  of  those 
which  we  do  not  so  much  regard  for  themselves, 


4  Lmr,  xxxiv.  17. 

'  Archbishop  of  Milan,  born  1538,  died  1584,  canonized  ai 
!  8t.  Charles.    Hit  works  were  collected  in  ft  toU.  folio,  17*7- 
I      •  Lftertius,  to  ettd. 
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bat  on  oar  own  account ;  never  considering 
either  their  virtues  or  their  use,  but  only  how 
dear  they  cost  us,  as  though  that  were  a  part 
of  their  substance,  and  reputing  for  value  in 
them,  not  what  they  bring  to  us,  but  what  we 
add  to  them.  By  which  I  understand  that  we 
■re  great  managers  of  our  expense.  As  it 
■weighs,  it  serves  for  so  much  as  it  weighs ;  our 
opinion  will  never  sufier  it  to  want  of  its  value. 
The  price  gives  value  to  the  diamond,  difficulty 
to  virtue,  suffering  to  devotion,  and  griping  to 
physic.  One  man,*  W  be  poor,  threw  his  money 
into  the  tame  sea  which  so  many  others,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  rummage  and  rifle  fbr  riches. 
Epicurus  says  that  to  be  rich  is  no  advantage, 
but  only  an  alteration  of  affairs.*  In  plain 
truth  it  a  not  want,  but  rather  abundance,  that 
creates  avarice.  Let  me  give  my  own  expe- 
rience in  this  matter. 

I  have,  since  my  childhood,  lived  in  three 
sorts  of  conditions :  the  first,  which  continued 
"y  twenty  yean 
tout  any  other 
nuaL  »ere  accidental,  and  de- 
tioo,  in  which  pending  upon  the  allowance  and 
he  had  tmd.  assistance  of  others,  without  stint, 
but  without  certain  revenue.  I 
then  spent  my  money  bo  much  the  more  cheer- 
fully, and  with  so  much  the  less  care  how  it 
went,  as  it  wholly  depended  upon  my  confi- 
dence in  fortune  ;  and  I  never  lived  more  at  my 
ease.  I  never  found  the  purse  of  any  of  my 
friends  shut  against  me,  having  enjoined  myself 
this  necessity  above  all  other  necessities  what- 
ever, by  no  means  to  foil  of  payment  at  the 
appointed  time :  which  they  have  a  thousand 
times  respited,  seeing  how  anxious  I  was  to 
satisfy  them  ;  so  that  I  made  my  good  faith 
both  a  matter  of  thrift,  and,  withal,  a  kind  of 
allurement.  I  naturally  feel  a  kind  of  pleasure 
in  paying,  as  if  I  eased  my  shoulders  of  a  trou- 
blesome weight  and  an  image  of  slavery  ;  besides 
that,  I  have  a  great  satisfaction  in  pleasing 
another  and  doing  a  just  action.  I  except  that 
hind  of  payment  where  reckoning  and  round- 
about settlements  are  required  ;  and  in  sueli 
cases  where  I  can  meet  with  nobody  to  ease 
me  of  that  hateful  torment,  I  avoid  them,  how 


2» 


ennge  and  impudence;  where,  after  an  hour's 
cheapening  and  dodging,  both  parties  abandon 
their  word  and  oath  for  five  halfpence  advance 
or  abatement. '  And  yet  I  always  borrowed  at 
great  disadvantage,  for,  wanting  the  confidence 
to  speak  to  the  person  myself,  I  committed  mv 
request  to  the  persuasion  of  a  letter,  which 
usually  is  no  very  successful  advocate,  and  gives 
very  great  opportunity  to  him  who  has  a  mind 


1  J-Mv-w    See  UotJiu,  fa  giti. 

•  Stum,  Smut.   17.  ■  1 

•  Ki  Mual  rabUi  9-ti: 


to  deny.  I,  in  those  days,  more  jocundly  and 
freely  referred  the  eonduet  of  my  affairs  to  the 
stars  than  I  have  since  done  to  my  own  provi- 
dence and  judgment.  Most  good  managers 
look  upon  it  as  a  horrible  thiug  to  live  always 
thus  in  uncertainty ;  not  considering,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  world 
live  so,  and  how  many  worthy  men  have  wholly 
slighted  and  abandoned  the  certainty  of  their 
own  estates,  and  still  daily  do  it,  to  trust  to  the 
inconstant  favour  of  princes  and  fortune.  Casar 
ran  in  debt  above  a  million  of  gold  more  than 
lie  was  worth,  to  become  Ca-sar  ;  and  how  many 
merchants  have  begun  their  traffic  by  the  sale 
of  their  farms,  which  they  rent  to  the  Indies .' 

•'0,HHMB(ltomil01." 

In  so  great  a  dearth  of  devotion  as  we  sic  in 
these  days,  we  have  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
convents,  that  go  on  comfortably  enough,  ex- 
-lectiiig  every  iky  their  dinner  from  the  libe- 
rality of  heaven.  Secondly,  tliey  do  not  take 
notice  that  this  Certitude,  upon  which  they  so 
much  rely,  is  not  much  less  uncertain  and 
hazardous  than  hazard  itself.  I  see  misery  as 
near,  beyond  two  thousand  crowns  n-ycar,  as  if 
it  stood  close  by  me ;  for,  besides  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  chance  to  make  a  hundred  breaches 
to  poverty  through  the  greatest  strength  of  nor 
riches,  there  being  very  often  no  mean  betwixt 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  fortune, 

and  to  turn  all  our  barricades  and  bulwarks 
topsy-turvy,  I  find  that,  by  divers  causes,  irtdi- 
genee  is  a*  frequently  seen  to  inhabit  wirh  tliose 
who  have  property  as  with  those  that  have 
none ;  and,  pcrudvenrure,  it  is  then  far  less 
grievous,  when  aloue,  than  when  accompanied 
with  riches  ;  which  flow  more  from  good  ma- 
nagement than  income.  Ftiber  trf  tua  qu'txpu 
Jirrluntr.*  "  Every  one  is  the  maker  of  nil 
own  fortune ;"  and  an  uneasy,  necessitous,  busy 
man,  seems  to  me  more  miserable  than  he  that 
is  simply  poor.  In  dinittu  iitope$,  quod  genu* 
fycstat'u  grarissimum  est.  "  Poor  in  the  midst 
of  riches,  which  is  the  most  insupportable  kind 
of  poverty."-   The  greatest  and  m.i-t  wealthy 


usurpers  of  their  subjects'  goods  and  estates .' 

My  second  condition  of  life  was  to  have 
money  of  my  own  :  wherein  I  so  ordered  the 
matter  that  I  had  soon  laid  up  a  notable  sum 
out  of  so  mean  a  fortune;  considering  with 
myself  that  that  onlv  was  to  be  reputed  having 
which  a  man  reserveJ  from  his  ordinary  expense, 
than  a  man  could  not  absolutely  rely  upon 
revenue  to  be  received,  how  tlear  soever   his 
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estate  might  be.  For  what,  said  T,  if  I  should 
be  surprised  by  such  or  such  an  accident ;  and, 
after  such  like  vain  and  vicious  imaginations, 
would  very  learnedly,  by  this  hoarding  of 
money,  provide  against  all  inconveniences  ;.and 
could  moreover  answer  such  as  objected  to  me 
that  the  number  of  them  was  too  infinite,  that 
if  I  could  not  lay  up  for  all,  I  could  do  it  at 
least  for  some  and  for  many.  Yet  was  not  this 
done  without  a  great  deal  of  solicitude  and 
anxiety  of  mind.  I  kept  it  very  close,  and, 
though  I  dare  talk  so  boldly  of  myself,  never 
spoke  of  my  money  but  falsely,  as  others  do 
who,  being  rich,  pretend  to  be  poor,  and  being 
poor,  pretend  to  be  rich,  dispensing  their  con- 
sciences from  ever  telling  sincerely  what  they 
have.  A  ridiculous  ana  shameful  prudence. 
Was  I  going  a  journey  ?  methougnt  I  was 
never  enough  provided  ;  and  the  more  I  loaded 
myself  with  money,  the  more  also  was  I  loaded 
with  fear,  one  while  of  the  danger  of  the  roads, 
another  of  the  fidelity  of  him  who  had  the 
charge  of  my  baggage,  of  whom,  as  of  some 
others  that  I  know,  I  never  felt  secure,  if  I  had 
him  not  always  in  my  eye.  Did  I  leave  my 
box  behind  me — what  suspicions  and  anxiety  of 
mind  did  I  enter  into?  and,  which  was  worse, 
without  daring  to  acquaint  any  body  with  it. 
My  mind  was  eternally  taken  up  with  such 
things,  so  that,  all  considered,  there  is  more 
trouble  in  keeping  money  than  in  getting  it. 
And  if  I  did  not  altogether  so  much  as  I  say,  or 
was  not  effectually  so  scandalously  solicitous  of 
my  money  as  I  have  made  myself  out,  yet  it 
cost  me  something  at  least  to  govern  myself 
from  being  so.  I  reaped  little  or  no  advantage 
by  what  I  had,  and  my  expenses  seemed  no- 
thing less  to  me  for  having  the  more  to  spend  ; 
for,  as  Bion  said,  "  hairy  men  are  as  angry  as 
the  bald  to  be  pulled  ;"'  and  after  you  are  once 
accustomed  to  it,  and  have  once  set  your  heart 
upon  your  heap,  it  is  no  more  at  your  service ; 
you  cannot  find  in  your  heart  to  break  it :  'tis 
a  building  that  you  fancy  must  of  necessity  all 
tumble  down  in  ruins,  if  you  stir  but  the  least 
pebble.  Necessity  must  first  take  you  by  the 
throat,  before  you  can  prevail  upon  yourself  to 
touch  it ;  and  I  would  nave  pawned  any  thing 
I  had,  or  sold  a  horse,  with  much  less  constraint 
upon  myself  than  have  made  the  least  breach 
in  that  beloved  purse  I  had  laid  by.  But  the 
danger  was  that  a  man  cannot  easily  prescribe 
certain  limits  to  this  desire  (they  are  hard  to 
find  in  things  that  a  man  conceives  to  be  good), 
and  to  stint  economy  so  that  it  may  not  de- 
generate into  avarice.  Men  are  still  intent 
upon  adding  to  the  heap,  and  increasing  the 
stock  from  sum  to  sum  till  at  last  they  vilely 
deprive  themselves  of  the  enjoyment  of  their 
own  proper  goods,  deriving  their  whole  gratifi- 


1  Seneca,  De  TninquilliM,  c.  8. 
*  On  Laws,  i. 

3  Or  rather  the  father,  according  to  Plutarch,  in  his  Apo- 
thegm* of  King*,  &c. 


cation  from  hoarding  their  treasures,  without 
making  any  use  of  them  at  all.  According  to 
this  rule,  they  are  the  richest  people  in  the 
world  who  have  charge  of  the  gates  and  walls 
of  a  wealthy  city.  All  monied  men  I  take  to 
be  covetous.  Plato  places  corporal  or  human 
riches  in  this  order :  health,  beauty,  strength, 
wealth ;  and  wealth,  says  he,  is  not  blind,  but 
very  clear-sighted  when  illuminated  by  pru- 
dence.2 Dionysius  the  son8  did  a  very  sensible 
thing  upon  this  subject.  He  was  informed  that 
one  of  the  Syracusans  had  hid  a  treasure  in  the 
earth,  and  thereupon  sent  to  the  man  to  bring 
it  to  him,  which  lie  accordingly  did,  privately 
reserving  a  small  part  of  it  only  to  himself,  with 
which  he  went  to  another  city,  where,  being 
cured  of  his  appetite  of  hoarding,  he  began  to 
live  at  a  more  liberal  rate;  which  Dionysius 
hearing,  caused  the  rest  of  his  treasure  to  be 
restored  to  him,  saying  that,  since  he  had  learnt 
how  to  use  it,  he  very  willingly  returned  it 
back  to  him. 

I  continued  some  years  in  this  hoarding 
humour,  when  I  know  not  what 
good  genius  fortunately  put  me  HowMon- 
out  of  it,  as  he  did  the  Syra-  £S25fhiI«Z 
cusan,  and  made  me  throw  abroad  pente*. 
all  my  reserve.  The  pleasure  of 
a  certain  voyage  I  took  at  very  great  expense4 
having  made  me  spurn  this  absurd  fancy  under 
foot,  by  which  means  I  am  now  fallen  into  a 
third  way  of  living  (I  speak  what  I  think  of 
it),  doubtless  much  more  pleasant  and  better 
regulated,  which  is  that  my  expenses  run  level 
with  my  revenue ;  sometimes,  indeed,  the  one, 
sometimes  the  other,  may  perhaps  exceed,  but 
'tis  very  little  that  they  differ  at  all.  I  live 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  content  myself  in 
having  sufficient  for  my  present  and  ordinary 
expense ;  for  as  to  extraordinary  occasions,  all 
the  laying  up  in  the  world  would  never  suffice  ; 
and  'tis  the  greatest  folly  imaginable  to  expect 
that  fortune  should  ever  sufficiently  arm  us 
against  herself.  'Tis  with  our  own  arms  that 
we  are  to  fight  her,  accidental  ones  will  betray 
us  in  the  pinch  of  the  business.  If  I  lay  up, 
'tis  for  some  near  and  designed  expense,  and 
not  to  purchase  lands,  of  which  I  have  no  need, 
but  to  purchase  pleasure.  Nan  esse  cupulum 
pecunia  est;  non  esse  emacem,  vectigal  est.h 
"  Not  to  be  covetous  is  money ;  not  to  be  a 
purchaser  is  a  revenue."  I  neither  am  in  any 
great  apprehension  of  wanting,  nor  in  any 
desire  of  getting  more :  Divitiarum  fructus 
est  in  copia;  copiam  declarat  satietas.*  "  The 
fruits  of  riches  lie  in  abundance ;  satiety  de- 
clares abundance."  And  I  am  very  well  pleased 
with  myself,  that  this  reformation  in  me  has 
fallen  out  in  an  age  naturally  inclined  to  avarice, 
and  that  I  see  myself  freed  of  a  folly  so  common 


4  Probably  that  into  Italy  in  1580  and  1581, 

5  Cicero,  Paradox,  vi.  3. 
«  Id.  ib. 
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to  old  men,  and  the  most  ridiculous  of  all 
human  follies. 

Feraulez,  a  roan  who  had  run  through  both 

fortunes,  and  found  that  the  in- 
a  fine  instance  crease  of  substance  was  no  increase 
of  riSSte"Pt    of  appetite,  either  to  eating  or 

drinking,  sleeping,  or  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  wife ;  and  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
felt  the  care  of  his  economy  lie  heavy  upon  his  i 
shoulders,  as  it  does  on  mine  ;  was  resolved  to  ' 
please  a  poor  young  man,  his  faithful  friend,  ! 
who  panted  after  riches,  by  making  him  a  gift 
of  all  his,  which  were  excessively  great,  and 
moreover  of  all  he  was  in  the  daily  way  of 
getting  by  the  liberality  of  Cyrus,  his  good 
master,   and  by  war;   conditionally   that    he 
should  take  care  handsomely  to  maintain  and  to 
entertain  him  as  his  guest  and  friend,  and  they 
afterwards  lived  very  happily  together,  both  of 
them  equally  content  with  the  change  of  their 
condition.1 

An  example  that  I  could  imitate  with  all  my 

heart,  and  I  very  much  approve 
Another  in-  the  fortune  of  an  ancient  prelate, 
iSlfllilS^      whom  I  see  to  have  so  absolutely 

stripped  himself  of  his  purse,  his 
revenue,  and  expenditure,  committing  them 
one  while  to  one  trusty  servant,  and  another 
while  to  another,  that  lie  has  spun  out  a  long 
succession  of  years,  as  ignorant  by  this  means 
of  his  domestic  affairs  as  a  mere  stranger.  The 
confidence  in  another  man's  virtue  is  no  light 
evidence  of  a  man's  own,  and  God  is  pleased  to 
favour  such  a  confidence.  As  to  him  of  whom 
I  am  speaking,  I  see  nowhere  a  better  governed 
family,  nor  a  nonse  more  nobly  and  uniformly 
maintained  than  his ;  happy  in  this,  to  have 
regulated  his  affairs  to  so  just  a  proportion  that 
his  estate  is  sufficient  to  do  it  without  his  care 
or  trouble,  and  without  any  hindrance,  either 
in  the  spending  or  laying  it  up,  to  other  more 
suitable  and  quiet  employments,  and  more  to 
his  liking. 

Plenty  then  and  indigence  depend  upon  the 

opinion  every  one  has  of  them  ; 
Wbttiradenij  and  riches,  no  more  than  £lory 
5^djje5u        m  health,  have  no  more  either 

beauty  or  pleasure  than  he  is 
pleased  to  invest  them  with  by  whom  they  are 
possessed.  Every  one  is  well  or  ill  at  ease, 
according  as  he  finds  himself:  not  he  whom 
the  world  believes,  but  he  who  believes  himself 
to  be  so,  is  content ;  and  therein  alone  belief 
gives  itself  being  and  reality.  Fortune  does 
us  neither  good  nor  hurt ;  she  only  presents  us 
the  matter  and  the  seed,  which  our  soul,  more 
powerfully  than  she,  turns  and  applies  as  she 
best  pleases,  being  the  sole  cause  and  sovereign 
mistress  of  her  own  happy  or  unhappy  con- 
dition. All  external  accessions  receive  taste 
and  colour  from  the  internal  constitution,  as 
clothes  warm  us  not  with  their  heat,  but  our 

1  Xenophoo,  Cyrop.,  viii.  3. 
1  Scmcs,  Epist.  81. 
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own,  which  they  are  adapted  to  cover  and  keep 
in ;  and  who  would  cover  a  cold  body  would 
do  the  same  sen-ice  for  the  cold,  for  so  snow 
and  ice  are  preserved.  And  after  the  same 
manner  that  study  is  a  torment  to  a  sluggard, 
abstinence  from  wine  to  a  drunkard,  frugality 
to  the  spendthrift,  and  exercise  to  a  lazy, 
tender-bred  fellow,  so  it  is  of  all  the  rest.  The 
things  are  not  so  painful  and  difficult  of  them- 
selves, but  our  weakness  or  cowardice  makes 
them  so.2  To  judge  of  great  and  high  matters 
requires  a  suitable  soul,  otherwise  we  attribute 
the  vice  to  them  which  is  really  our  own.  A 
straight  oar  seems  crooked  in  the  water :  it  does 
not  only  iraiiort  that  we  see  a  thing,  but  how 
and  after  what  manner  we  see  it. 

But  after  all  tin's,  why  amongst  so  many 
discourses,  that  by  so  many  argu- 
ments persuade  men  to  despise  Th*  notion  of 
death  and  endure  pain,  can  we  ffu  foSdS!*1 
not  find  out  one  that  makes  for 
us  ?  And  of  so  many  sorts  of  imaginations  as 
have  prevailed  upon  others,  why  does  not  every 
one  apply  some  one  to  himself,  the  most  suitable 
to  his  own  humour?  If  he  cannot  digest  a 
strong  working  drug  to  eradicate  the  evil,  let 
him  at  least  take  a  lenitive  to  ease  it.  Opinio 
est  qutedam  effeminata  ac  levis,  nee  in  dolore 
mat/is  quam  cadem  in  voluptatc:  qua  quum 
liqucscimus,  Jiuiinusque  mollitia,  apis  aculeum 
sine  clutm/re  ferre  non  possumus.  .  .  .  Totutn  \ 
in  eo  est  ut  tibi  imjteresViZ  "  There  is  a  cer- 
tain frivolous  and  effeminate  opinion,  and  that 
not  more  in  pain  than  it  is  even  in  pleasure 
itself,  by  which,  whilst  we  wallow  in  ease  and 
wantonness,  we  cannot  endure  so  much  as  the 
sting  of  a  bee  without  crying  out.  The  whole 
secret  is  this,  to  command  wiyself."  For  the 
rest,  a  man  does  not  escape  philosophy  by  per- 
mitting the  acrimony  of  pains  and  human  frailty 
to  prevail  beyond  measure  ;  for  they  constrain 
it  to  these  invincible  replies :  "  If  it  be  ill  to 
live  in  necessity,  at  least  there  is  no  necessity 
to  live  in  necessity."4  "  No  man  continues  in 
discomfort  long,  but  by  his  own  fault."  He 
who  has  neither  the  courage  to  die,  nor  the 
heart  to  live,  who  will  neither  resist  nor  fly, 
what  should  one  do  with  him  ? 


CHAPTER    XLI. 

NOT  TO   COMMUNICATE   A    MAN'S    HONOUR 

OR   GLORY. 

Of  all  the  foolish  dreams  of  the  world,  that 

which  is  most  universally  received 

is  the  solicitude  of  reputation  and    Tte  *»nit?  °f 

glory,  which  we  are  fond  of  to    honour?0  ** 

that  degree  as  to  abandon  riches, 

peace,  life,  and  health,  which  arc  effectual  and 

3  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qu<t$.  ii  22. 

4  Senec.  Bpist.  12. 
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substantial  good,  to  pursue  this  vain  phantom 
and  empty  word,  that  has  neither  body  nor 
hold  to  be  taken  of  it. 

La  fama,  ch*  inyaghisce  a  on  dolce  mono 
Oli  superbi  mortali,  et  par  si  bella, 
E  an  eco,  un  sogno{  anil  del  sogno  an  ombra 
Ch'  ad  ogni  vcnto  n  dilegoa  et  sgombra.1 

**  Glory,  whose  tweet  and  captirating  sound 
Enchants  proad  mortals  all  the  world  around, 
Is  but  an  echo,  dream,  or  phantom  fair, 
lior'd  and  dispers'd  by  er'ry  breath  of  air." 

And  of  all  the  irrational  humours  of  men,  it 
should  seem  that  the  philosophers  themselves 
have  the  most  ado,  ana  do  the  least  disengage 
themselves  from  this  the  most  restive  and  ob- 
stinate of  all  follies.9  Quia  etiam  bene  profi- 
cicntes  animos  tentare  nan  cessat}  "  Because 
it  ceases  not  to  tempt  the  wisest  minds."  There 
is  not  any  one  vice  of  which  reason  does  so 
clearly  accuse  the  vanity  as  that ;  but  it  is  so 
deeply  rooted  in  us  that  I  doubt  whether  any 
one  ever  clearly  freed  himself  from  it  or  no. 
After  you  have  said  all,  and  believed  all  that 
has  been  said  to  its  prejudice,  it  creates  so  in- 
testine an  inclination  in  opposition  to  your  best 
arguments  that  you  have  little  power  and 
firmness  to  resist  it ;  for,  as  Cicero  says,4  even 
those  who  controvert  it  would  yet  that  the 
books  they  write  should  appear  before  the  world 
with  their  names  in  the  title-page,  and  seek  to 
derive  glory  from  seeming  to  despise  it.  All 
other  things  are  communicable  and  fall  into 
commerce ;  we  lend  our  goods  and  stake  our 
lives  for  the  necessity  and  service  of  our  friends ; 
but  to  communicate  one's  honour,  and  to  robe 
another  with  one's  own  glory,  is  very  rarely  seen. 
And  yet  we  have  some  examples  of  that  kind. 
Catulus  Luctatius,  in  the  Cymbrian  war,  hav- 
ing done  all  that  in  him  lay  to  make  his  flying 
soldiers  face  about  upon  the  enemy,  ran  himself 
at  last  away  with  the  rest,  and  counterfeited 
the  coward,  to  the  end  his  men  might  rather 
seem  to  follow  their  captain  than  to  fly  from 
the  enemy;*  which  was  to  abandon  his  own 
reputation  to  palliate  the  shame  of  others. 
When  Charles  the  Fifth  came  into  Provence, 
ift  the  year  1587,  'tis  said  that  Antonio  de  Leva, 
seeing  the  emperor  positively  resolved  upon  this 
expedition,  and  believing  it  would  redound  very 
much  to  his  honour,  did  nevertheless  very  stiffly 
oppose  it  in  the  council,  to  the  end  that  the 
entire  glory  of  that  resolution  should  be  attri- 
buted to  his  master ;  and  that  it  might  be  said 
his  wisdom  and  foresight  had  been  such  as  that, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all,  he  had  brought 
about  so  great  an  enterprize :  which  was  to  do 
him  honour  at  his  own  expense.* 


1  Tasso,  GerusaJ.  sir.  63. 

1  This  idea  seems  borrowed  from  Tadtus,  Hist.  tr.  6 : — 
Etiam  sapientibus  cupido  glorim  novissima  exuitur.  "  The 
desire  of  glory  is  the  last  passion  of  which  even  wise  men  can 
direst  themselres." 

*  St.  August,  de  CMt.  Dei.  v.  14. 

4  '*  Ipst  ilia  philosophi,  etiam  illis  libellis  quos  de  con- 
temnenda  gloria  scrtbunt,  nomen  suum  inscnbunt;  in  eo 
ipso  in  quo  prsedicationem  nobilitatemque  despiciunt,  pne- 
aicari  de  se  ac  nominah  volunt."— Ora*.  pro  Arehid  FoeU, 
cap. 11. 


The  Thracian  ambassadors,  coming  to  com- 
fort Archielonida,  the  mother  of 
Brasidas,  upon  the  death  of  her  *^ie  OT  P**" 
son,  and  commending  him  to  that  rtfu*Vd.pm,e 
height  as  to  say  he  had  not  left 
his  like  behind  him,  she  rejected  this  private 
and  particular  commendation  to  attribute  it  to 
the  public  :  "  Tell  me  not  that,"  said  she  ;  "  I 
know  the  city  of  Spart*  has  several  citizens 
greater  and  more  valiant  than  he."7  In  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  being  then  very  young,  Edward  m. 
had  the  van-guard  committed  to  3f2?£lS£!J 
him ;  the  main  stress  of  the  battle  of  therictory  to 
happened  to  be  in  that  place,  and  his  son. 
the  lords  that  were  with  him, 
finding  themselves  well-nigh  overmatched, 
sent  to  King  Edward  to  advance  to  their  relief ; 
who  thereupon  inquiring  what  condition  his 
son  was  in,  and  being  answered  that  he  was 
living  and  on  horseback,  "  I  should  then  do 
him  wrong,"  said  the  king,  "  now  to  go  and 
deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  winning  this  battle 
he  has  so  long  and  so  bravely  disputed ;  what 
hazard  soever  he  runs,  it  shall  be  entirely  his 
own."  And  accordingly  would  neither  go  nor 
send,  knowing  that,  if  ne  went,  it  would  be  said 
all  had  been  Tost  without  his  succour,  and  that 
the  honour  of  the  victory  would  be  wholly  attri- 
buted to  him  :8  Semper  enim  quod  postretnum 
adjectum  est,  id  rem  totam  videtur  traxvute? 
"  For  the  last  stroke  to  a  business  seems  always 
to  draw  along  with  it  the  merit  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  whole  action."  Many  at 
Rome  thought,  and  'twas  commonly  said,  that 
the  greatest  of  Scipio's  acts  were,  in  part,  due 
to  Lelius,  whose  constant  practice  it  was  still 
to  advance  and  promote  Scipio's  grandeur  and 
renown,  without  any  care  of  his  own.10  And 
Theopompus,  king  of  Sparta,  to  him  who  told 
him  the  republic  could  not  miscarry,  since  he 
knew  so  well  how  to  command,  "  Tis  rather," 
answered  he,  "because  the  people  know  so 
well  how  to  obey." 

As  women  succeeding  to  peerages  had,  not- 
withstanding their  sex,  the  right  to  assist,  and 
give  their  votes  in  the  causes  that  appertained 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  peers,  so  the  ecclesiastical 
peers,  notwithstanding  their  profession,   were 
obliged  to  assist  our  kings  in  their  wars,  not 
only  with  their  friends  and  servants,  but  in 
their  own  persons.     A  Bishop  of 
Beauvais  did  so,  who  being  with    Conduct  of  a 
Philip  Augustus  at  the  battle  of    ££j*?  ** 
Bou vines,"  took  a  gallant  share    Bourines. 
in  that  action,  but  did  not  think 
it  fit  for  him  to  participate  in  the  fruit  and  glory 


'  Plutarch,  Life  of  Marhu,  c.  8. 

•  Mem.  of  William  du  Betlap ;  and  Brantome,  Lire*  of 
Illustrious  Men,  at  the  article  Antonio  de  Leyra. 

~  Plutarch,  Apothegms* 

8  Froissart,  rol.  i. 

9  Livy,  xxrii.  45. 

10  Plutarch,    Instructions  fof  those  who  manage  State 
AJfairs. 

'-'•  Fought  ISM,  between  Lille  and  Touroay. 
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of  that  violent  and  bloody  trade.  He  with  bis 
own  band  reduced  several  of  the  enemy  that 
day  to  his  mercy,  whom  be  delivered  to  the 
first  gentleman  be  met,  either  to  kill,  or  to 
receive  them  to  quarter,  referring  this  part  to 
another  hand.  As  also  did  William,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  to  Messire  John  de  Nesle.  With  a 
like  subtJet?  of  conscience  to  the  other,  he 
would  kill,  oat  not  wound,  him,  and  for  that 
reason,  fought  only  with  a  mace.  And  a  cer- 
tain person  in  my  time,  being  reproached  by 
the  king  that  he  had  laid  hands  on  a  priest, 
stiffly  and  positively  denied  it.  The  case  was, 
he  had  cudgelled  and  kicked  him. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

OF  THE  INEQUALITY   AMONGST   US. 

Plutarch  says  somewhere1  that  he  does  not 
find  so  mat  a  difference  betwixt  beast  and 
beast,  as  ne  does  betwixt  man  and  man  ;  which 
is  said  in  reference  to  the  internal  qualities,  and 
the  perfection  of  the  soul.  And,  in  truth,  I 
find,  according  to  my  poor  judgment,  so  vast  a 
distance  betwixt  Epaminondas  and  some  that  I 
know,  who  are  yet  men  of  common  sense,  that 
I  would  willingly  enhance  upon  Plutarch,  and 
say  that  there  is  more  difference  betwixt  such 
and  such  a  man  than  there  is  betwixt  such  a 
man  and  such  a  beast : 

Hem,  tit  Tiro  quid  praeetat  !* 

"  How  rnnch,  alas, 
One  mao  another  doth  surpass !" 

and  that  there  are  as  many  and  as  innumerable 
degrees  of  mind,  as  there  are  cubits  betwixt 
this  and  heaven.  But  touching  the  estimate  of 
men,  'tis  strange  that,  ourselves  excepted,  no 
other  creature  is  esteemed  beyond  its  proper 
qualities.  We  commend  a  horse  for  his  strength 
and  sureness  of  foot, 

Volucrem 
Sic  landtmna  equum,  mcili  eui  plurima  palma 
Ferret,  et  ezultat  ranco  victoria  circo  ;3 

"  *Tis  thus  we  praise  the  horse  that  mocks  oar  eyes. 
While  to  the  goal  with  lightning's  speed  he  flies  ; 
Whom  many  a  well-earn 'd  palm  and  trophy  grace, 
And  the  cirque  hails,  unrivalled  in  the  race ;" 

and  not  for  his  rich  caparisons ;  a  greyhound 
for  his  speed,  not  for  his  fine  collar ;  a  hawk 
for  her  wing,  not  for  her  jesses  and  bells. 
Why,  in  like  manner,  do  we  not 
value  a  man  for  what  is  properly 
his  own  ?  He  has  a  great  train, 
a  beautiful  palace,  so  much  cre- 
dit, so  many  thousand  pounds 
a-year :  all  these  are  about  him, 
not  in  him.     You  will  not  buy  a 


A  man  to  be 
valued  for  what 
he  has  in  him, 
and  not  what 
he  has  about 
him. 


1  In  his  treatise,  Thai  Beast*  have  the  use  of  Reason, 
towards  the  end. 
*  Terence,  Emmuth,  u.  s.  1. 


pig  in  a  poke.  If  you  cheapen  a  horse  you  will 
see  him  stripped  of  his  housing  clothes,  you  will 
see  him  naked  and  open  to  your  eye ;  or  if  he 
be  clothed,  as  they  anciently  were  wont  to  pre- 
sent them  to  princes  to  sell,  'tis  only  on  the  less 
important  parts,  that  you  may  not  so  much  con- 
sider the  beauty  of  his  colour,  or  the  breadth  of 
his  crupper,  as  principally  to  examine  his  limbs, 
eyes,  and  feet,  which  are  the  members  of  greatest 
use: 

Regions  hie  mos est:  obi  equos  mercantnr,  opertoa 
Inspiciunt ;  ne,  si  feeiea,  at  ssepe,  decora 
Molli  fulta  pede  est,  emptorem  indneat  hiantem. 
Quod  pulchrse  dunes,  brere  quod  caput,  ardoa  cervix.4 

44  When  kings  steeds  doth'd,  as  'tis  their  manner,  boy, 
They  straight  examine  very  curiously, 
Lest  a  short  head,  a  thin  and  well-raised  crest, 
A  broad  spread  buttock,  and  an  ample  chest, 
Shoald  all  be  propt  with  an  old  beaten  hoof, 
To  gull  the  buyer  when  they  come  to  proof." 

Why,  in  giving  your  estimate  of  a  man,  do  you 
value  him  wrapt  and  muffled  up  in  clothes? 
He  then  discovers  nothing  to  you  but  such 
parts  as  are  not  in  the  leasthis  own ;  and  con- 
ceals those  by  which  alone  one  may  rightly 
judge  of  his  worth.  'Tis  the  price  of  the  blade 
that  you  enquire  into,  and  not  of  the  scabbard. 
You  would  not,  peradventure,  bid  a  farthing 
for  him  if  you  saw  him  stripped.  You  are  to 
judge  him  by  himself,  and  not  by  what  he 
wears.  And  as  one  of  the  ancients  very  plea- 
santly said,  "  Do  you  know  why  you  repute 
him  tall?  You  reckon  withal  the  height  of  his 
clogs,"  whereas  the  pedestal  is  no  part  of  the 
statue.  Measure  him  without  his  stilts,  let  him 
lay  aside  his  revenues  and  his  titles,  let  him 
present  himself  in  his  shirt ;  then  examine  if  his 
body  be  sound  and  sprightly,  active,  and  dis- 
posed to  perform  its  functions.  What  soul  has 
ne?  Is  she  beautiful,  capable,  and  happily 
provided  with  all  her  faculties  ?  Is  she  rich  of 
what  is  her  own,  or  of  what  she  has  borrowed  ? 
Has  fortune  no  hand  in  the  affair  ?  Can  she, 
without  winking,  stand  drawn  swords?  Is  she 
indifferent  whether  her  life  expire  by  the  mouth 
or  through  the  throat  ?  Is  she  settled,  even, 
and  content?  This  is  what  is  to  be  exaniineda 
and  by  that  you  are  to  judge  of  the  vast  differ- 
ences betwixt  man  and  man.     Is  he 

Sapiens,  sibique  imperiosus ; 
Qnem  neqne  panperies,  neque  mors,  neque  vincula  terrent ; 
Kesponsare  enpiainibos,  contemnere  honores 
Fortis ;  et  in  seipso  torus  teres  atque  rotundus, 
Externi  ne  quid  raleat  per  lsere  morari ; 
In  quern  manea  ruit  semper  fortuna  ?* 

"  The  wise,  who  well  maintains 
An  empire  o'er  himself;  whom  neither  chains, 
Nor  want,  nor  death,  with  slavish  fear  inspire, 
Who  boldly  answers  to  his  warm  desire, 
Who  can  ambition's  rainest  gifts  despise, 
Firm  in  himself  who  on  himself  relies, 
Folish'd  and  sound  who  runs  his  proper  course, 
And  breaks  misfortune  with  superior  force." 

Such  a  man  is  raised  five  hundred  fathoms  above 


*  Juvenal,  viii.  5/. 
4  Horace,  Sat.  i.  S,  S8. 
»  Id.  «*.  iL  7, 83. 
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kingdoms  and  duchies ;  he  is  an  absolute  mo- 
narch in  and  to  himself. 

Sapient  .....  pol  ipse  fingit  fortunam  sibi.1 
"  The  wise  man  bia  own  fortune  makes." 

What  remains  for  him  to  desire  ? 


"  Nonne  videmus, 


Nil  aliud  sibi  naturam  latrare,  nisi  at,  quoi  , 
Corpore  sejunctus  dolor  absit,  mente  fruatur 
Jucundo sensu,  can  semotu,  metuque ?* 

"  We  see  that  nature  only  seeks  for  ease, 
A  body  free  from  pains,  free  from  disease, 
A  mind  from  cares  and  jealousies  at  peace." 

Compare  with  such  a  one  the  common  rabble 
of  mankind,  stupid,  mean-spirited,  servile,  in- 
stable, and  continually  floating  with  the  tem- 
pest of  various  passions,  that  tosses  and  tumbles 
them  to  and  fro,  all  depending  upon  others, 
and  you  will  find  a  greater  distance  than  be- 
twixt heaven  and  earth ;  and  yet  the  blindness 
of  common  usage  is  such  that  we  make  little 
or  no  account  of  it.  Whereas,  if  we  consider  a 
peasant  and  a  king,  a  nobleman  and  a  clown,  a 
magistrate  and  a  private  man,  a  rich  man  and 
a  poor,  there  appears  a  vast  disparity,  though 
they  differ  no  more  (as  a  man  may  say)  than  in 
their  breeches. 

In  Thrace  the  king  was  distinguished  from  his 

people  after  a  very  pleasant  and 

Wherein  the       rare  manner.  He  had  a  religion  by 

kings  of  Thrace    himself,  a  god  of  his  own,  whom 

^JSSSJes1^  his  snbjecte  might  not  presume 
from  their  sub-  to  adore,  which  was  Mercury; 
i6****  whilst,  on  the  other  side,  he  dis- 

dained to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  theirs,  Mars,  Bacchus,  and  Diana.'  And 
yet  they  are  no  other  than  pictures,  that  make 
no  essential  dissimilitude  ;  for  as  you  see  actors 
in  a  play  representing  a  duke  or  an  emperor 
upon  the  stage,  and  immediately  after,  in  the 
tiring-room,  return  to  their  true  and  original 
condition:  so  the  emperor,  whose  pomp  so 
dazzles  you  in  public, 

Scilicet  et  grandes  viridi  cum  luce  smaragdi 
Auro  includuntur,  teriturque  Thalassina  Testis. 
Assidue,  et  Veneris  sudorem  exercita  potat.4 

"  Great  emeralds  richly  are  in  gold  enchast, 
*  To  dart  green  lustre ;  and  the  sea-green  rest 

Continually  is  worn  and  rubb'd  to  frets, 
While  it  imbibes  the  juice  that  Venus  sweats." 

Do  but  peep  behind  the  curtain,  and  you'll  sec 
nothing  but  an  ordinary  man,  and 
peradventure  more  contemptible 
than  the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 
Ille  beatus  introrsum  est ;  istius 
bracteata  felicitas  est.1  "True 
happiness  lies  within,  the  other  is 
but  a  counterfeit  felicity."  Cowardice,  irreso- 
lution, ambition,  spite,  and  envy,  work  in  him 
as  in  another. 


Kings  subject 
to  the  same 
passions  and 
accidents  as 
other  men. 


1  Plantus,  Trinummus.  ii.  2,  84.  *  Lucret.  ii.  16. 

•  Herodotus,  indeed,  says  (lib.  v.)  that  the  Thracian  kings 
worshipped  Mercury  abort  all  other  gods ;  that  they  swore 
by  him  alone,  and  pretended  to  be  descende  1  from  him  ;  but 
he  does  not  say  that  they  despised  Mars,  Bacchus,  and 
Diana,  the  only  deities  of  their  subjects. 

»  Lucretius,  iv.  1123. 


Non  enim  gazse,  neque  consularis 
Summovet  lictor  miscros  tumultus 
Mentis,  et  curas  laqueata  circum 
Tecta  volantes.* 

"  For  neither  wealth,  honours,  nor  offices, 
Can  the  wild  tumults  of  the  mind  appease. 
Nor  chase  those  cares  that,  with  unwearied  wings, 
Hover  about  the  palaces  of  kings." 

Cares  and  fears  attack  him  even  in  the  centre 
of  his  armies. 

Re  veraque  metus  hominum,  curseque  sequaces 
Necmetuunt  sonitus  armoruro,  nee  fera  tela ; 
Audacterque  inter  regea,  rerumque  potentes 
Versantur,  neque  f ulgorem  reverentur  ab  auro.7 

"  For  fears  and  cares  warring  with  human  hearts, 
Fear  not  the  clash  of  arms,  nor  points  of  darts  ; 
But  with  great  kings  and  potentates  make  bold, 
Maugre  their  purple  and  their  glitt'ring  gold." 

Do  fever,  head-ache,  and  the  gout,  spare  them 
any  more  than  one  of  us?  When  old  age 
hangs  heavy  upon  a  prince's  shoulders,  can  the 
archers  of  his  guard  ease  him  of  the  burthen  ? 
When  he  is  transfixed  with  the  apprehension  of 
death,  can  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber 
re-assure  him  ?  When  jealousy,  or  any  other 
caprice,  swims  in  his  brain,  can  our  compliments 
and  ceremonies  restore  him  to  his  good  humour? 
The  canopy  embroidered  with  pearl  and  gold 
he  lies  under  has  no  virtue  against  a  violent  fit 
of  the  stone  or  cholic. 

Nee  calidse  citius  decedunt  corpore  febres, 
Textilibus  si  in  picturi*,  ostroque  rubenti 
Jactaris,  quam  si  plebeia  in  Teste  cubandtim  est.8 

Nor  sooner  will  a  bed  superb  assuage 
The  dreadful  symptoms  of  a  fever's  rage 
Than  if  the  homely  couch  were  meanly  spread 
With  poorest  blankets  of  the  coarsest  thread. 

The  flatterers  of  Alexander  the  Great  possessed 
him  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ju- 
piter: being  one  day  wounded, 
and  looking  at  the  blood  stream- 
ing from  his  wound  — "  What 
say  you  now!"  exclaimed  he. 
"Is  not  this  blood  of  a  crimson  colour,  and 
purely  human  ?  This  is  not  of  the  complexion 
with  that  which  Homer  makes  to  issue  from 
the  wounded  gods!"9  The  poet  Hermodorus 
had  writ  a  poem  in  honour  of  Antigonus, 
wherein  he  called  him  the  son  of  the  Sun. 
"  He  that  has  the  emptying  of  my  close-stool," 
said  Antigonus,  "  will  find  'tis  no  such  thing."10 
He  is  but  a  man  at  best,  and  if  he  be  deformed, 
or  ill  qualified  from  his  birth,  the  empire  of  the 
universe  can  neither  mend  his  shape  nor  his 
nature; 

Paellas 
Hunc  rapiant ;  quicquid  calcaverit  hie,  roam  fiat,11 

"Though  virgins  rush  the  favoured  youth  to  greet, 
And  roses  spring  where'er  he  sets  his  feet,'* 


9  Seneca,  Eput.  lis. 

*  Horace,  Od.  ii.  16,  9. 

7  Lucret.  ii.  47. 

"  Id.  ib.  34. 

9  Plutarch,  Apothegms. 

>•  Id.  ib. 

11  Persius,  ii.  38. 


Alexander  and 
Antigonus 
scorn  their 
flatterers. 
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what  of  all  that,  if  he  be  a  fool  ? 
Even  pleasure  and  good  fortune 
are  not  relished  without  vigour 
and  understanding. 


Hai 

Quia* 


qui  eft  possidet, 
;  Bfi  qui  non  utitur  recte,  mala.1 


"Things  to  the  souls  of  their  possessors  square* 
Goods,  if  well  us'd,  if  ill,  they  erils  are. 

Whatever  the  benefits  of  fortune  are,  they 
require  a  palate  fit  to  relish  them.  'Tis  enjoy- 
ment, and  not  possession,  that  renders  us  happy. 

Nob  dooms  et  rondos,  non  sens  acerrus,  et  ami, 

JBgroto  domini  dedmrit  eorpore  febree, 

Hon  animo  cans.    Valeat  possessor  oportet, 

Qui  comportatis  rebus  bene  cogitat  uta : 

Qui  eupit,  ant  meftuit,  jurat  ilium  sic  domus,  ant  res, 

TJt  lippum  pictse  tabulae,  fomenta  podagram.2 

M  Nor  house,  nor  lands,  nor  heaps  of  laboured  ore 
Can  give  their  fev'rish  lord  one  moment's  rest, 
Or  dnve  one  sorrow  from  his  anxious  breast. 
The  fond  possessor  must  be  blest  with  health 
Who  rightly  means  to  use  his  hoarded  wealth. 
Houses  and  riches  gratify  the  breast 
For  lucre  lusting,  or  with  fear  depress'd, 


As  pictures  glowing  with  a  vivid  tight, 

With  painful  pleasure  charm  a  blemish'd  sight, 

As  chafing  soothes  the  gout." 

Is  he  a  sot,  his  taste  palled  and  flat  ? — he  no 
more  enjoys  what  he  has  than  one  that  has  a 
cold  relishes  the  flavour  of  Canary ;  or  than  a 
horse  is  sensible  of  his  rich  caparison.  Plato 
is  in  the  right  when  he  tells  ns  that  health, 
beauty,  vigour,  and  riches,  and  all  the  other 
things  called  goods,  are  equally  evil  to  the 
unjust,  as  good  to  the  just ;  and  the  evil  on  the 
contrary  the  same.8  And  therefore,  where  either 
the  body  or  the  mind  are  in  disorder,  to  what 
use  serve  these  external  conveniences  ?  seeing 
that  the  least  prick  with  a  pin,  or  the  least 
passion  of  the  soul,  is  sufficient  to  deprive  us  of 
the  pleasure  of  being  sole  monarch  of  the  world. 
At  the  first  twitch  of  the  gout,  it  signifies 
much,  truly,  to  be  called  "aire,"  and  "your 
majesty ;" 

Totus  et  argento  conflatus,  totus  et  auro,4 

**  Altho'  his  chests  are  cramm'd,  whilst  they  will  hold, 
With  untold  sums  of  silver  coin  and  gold/' 

does  he  not  forget  his  palaces  and  grandeurs  ? 
If  he  be  angry,  can  his  being  a  prince  keep 
him  from  looking  red,  and  looking  pale,  and 
grinding  his  teeth  like  a  madman  ?  If  he  be 
a  man  of  parts,  and  well  born,  royalty  adds 
very  little  to  his  happiness : 

Si  ventri  bene  si  lateri  est,  pedibusque  tuis,  nil 
Diritise  poterunt  regales  addere  majus.s 

"  If  thou  art  well  and  sound  from  head  to  foot, 
A  king's  revenue  can  add  nothing  to't. 

He  discerns  'tis  nothing  but  counterfeit  and 
gullery.  Nay,  perhaps  he  would  be  of  King 
Seleucus's  opinion,    "  That  he  that  knew  the 


1  Terence,  Heaui.  i.  3.  si. 
*  Horace,  Epist.  i.  a.  47. 
»  Lairs,  iL 
«  Tibullus,  i.  3.  70. 
'  Horace,  Epist.  i  s.  5. 


Kings  not  in 
such  a  condi- 
tion to  taste 
pleasures  as 
private  men. 


weight  of  a  sceptre  would  not  deifrn  to  stoop 
to  take  it  up,  though  he  saw  it  lying  on  the 
ground;"*  which  he  said  in  reference  to  the 
mat  and  painful  duty  incumbent  upon  a  good 
king.  Assuredly  it  can  be  no  easy  task  to  rule 
others,  when  we  find  it  so  hard  a  matter  to 
govern  ourselves.  And  as  to  the  thing,  com- 
mand, that  seems  so  sweet  and  charming, 
considering  the  imbecility  of  human  judgment, 
and  the  difficulty  of  choice  in  things  that  are 
new  and  doubtml  to  us,  I  am  very  much  of 
opinion  that  it  is  far  more  pleasant  to  follow 
than  to  lead ;  and  that  it  is  a  great  settlement 
and  satisfaction  of  mind  to  have  one  path  to 
walk  in,  that's  traced  out  for  us,  and  to  have 
none  to  answer  for  but  one's  self ; 

Ut  satins  multo  jam  sit  parere  quietum, 
Quam  regere  imperio  res  velle.' 

"  So  that  'tis  better  calmly  to  obey 
Than  in  the  storms  of  state  a  sceptre  sway." 

To  which  we  may  add  that  saying  of  Cyrus, 
That  no  man  ought  to  rule  but  he  who,  in  his 
own  worth,  was  better  than  all 
those  he  has  to  govern.  But 
King  Hiero,  in  Xenophon,8  says 
farther,  That  in  the  enjoyment 
even  of  pleasure  itself  they  are 
in  a  worse  condition  than  private  men ;  for- 
asmuch as  the  facility  they  have  of  commanding 
those  things  at  will  takes  off  from  the  delight; 
which  we,  who  find  the  matter  more  difficult, 
experience  in  fruition. 

Pinguis  amor,  nimiumque  potens,  in  tsedise  nobis 
Vertitur,  et,  stomacho  dulcia  ut  esca,  nocet.9 

"  Excessive  love  in  loathing  ever  ends, 
As  highest  sauce  the  stomach  most  offends." 

Can  we  think  that  the  singing-boys  of  the 
choir  take  any  great  delight  in  their  own 
music  ?  The  satiety  does  rather  render  it  trou- 
blesome and  tedious  to  them.  Feasts,  balls, 
masquerades,  tiltings,  delight  such  as  rarely 
see,  and  who  have  long  desired  to  see,  them : 
but  having  been  frequently  at  such  entertain- 
ments, the  relish  of  them  grows  flat  and  insipid ; 
nor  do  women  so  much  delight  those  who  make 
a  common  practice  of  the  sport.  He  who  will 
not  give  himself  leisure  to  be  thirsty  can  never 
find  the  true  pleasure  of  drinking.  Farces  and 
tumbling  tricks  are  pleasant  to  the  spectators, 
but  mere  drudgery  to  those  by  whom  they  are 
performed.  And  that  this  is  so  we  see  that 
princes  divert  themselves  sometimes  in  dis- 
guising their  qualities,  awhile  to  depose  them- 
selves, and  to  stoop  to  the  poor  and  ordinary 
mode  of  life  of  the  meanest  of  their  people. 

Plerumque  gratse  principibus  vices, 
Mundceque  parvo  sub  lare  paupcrum 

C  tense,  sine  aulseis  et  ostro, 

Sollicitam  ezplicuere  frontem.10 


6  Plutarch,     Whether  a  tcise  man  should  meddle  with 
state  affair*. 

7  Lucret.,  v.  11.  36. 

8  In  the  treatise  entitled,  Hiero,  or  the  condition  of  kingt. 

9  Ovid,  Amor.,  ii.  19.  36. 
10  Horace,  Orf.  iii.  80.  13. 
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"  Changes  hare  often  pleased  the  great ; 
And  in  a  cell  a  homely  treat 

Of  healthy  food  ana  cleanly  dress'd, 
Though  no  rich  hanging*  grace  the  room*, 
Or  purple  wrought  in  Tyrian  looms, 
Have  smooth  d  a  wrinkled  brow  and  calmed  a  ruffled 
breast." 

Nothing  is  so  distasteful  and  disappointing 
as  abundance.  What  appetite  would  not  be 
checked  to  see  three  hundred  women  at  its 
command,  as  the  Grand  Seignior  has  in  his 
seraglio?  And  what  enjoyment  of  the  sport 
did  that  ancestor  of  the  Turks  reserve  to  him- 
self, who  never  went  a  hawking  without  seven 
thousand  falconers  ?    And  besides  this,  I  fancy 

that  this  lustre  of  grandeur  brings 
whTgreatmen  with  it  no  little  disturbance  and 
more^^areroi  uneasiness  upon  the  enjoyment 
of  concealing  of  the  most  charming  pleasures : 
th""  othen.        ^ey  are   too   conspicuous,   and 

lie  too  open  to  every  one's  view. 
Neither  do  I  know  to  what  end  they  should 
any  more  than  us  be  required  to  conceal  their 
faults,  since  what  is  only  reputed  indiscretion 
in  us  the  people  brand  with  the  names  of 
tyranny  and  contempt  of  the  laws  in  them ; 
and  besides  their  proclivity  to  vice,  it  would 
seem  they  held  it  as  a  heightening  pleasure  to 
insult  over  the  laws  and  to  trample  upon  public 
observances.  Plato,  indeed,  in  his  Gorgias, 
defines  a  tyrant  to  be  one  who  in  a  city  has 
license  to  do  whatever  his  own  will  leads  him 
to.  And  by  reason  of  his  impunity,  the  pub- 
lication of  their  vices  does  oft-times  more  mis- 
chief by  its  example  than  the  vice  itself.1  Every 
one  fears  to  be  pryed  into  and  overseen ;  but 

Jirinces  are  so,  e'en  to  their  very  gestures, 
ooks,  and  thoughts,  the  people  conceiving  they 
have  right  and  title  to  censure  and  be  judges 
of  them :  besides,  that  faults  appear  greater, 
according  to  the  eminency  and  lustre  of  the 
place  where  they  are  seated ;  as  a  mole  or  a 
wart  appears  greater  on  the  forehead  than  a 
wide  gash  elsewhere.  And  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  poets  feign  the  amours  of  Jupiter  to 
be  performed  in  the  disguises  of  so  many  bor- 
rowed shapes ;  and  amongst  the  many  amorous 
practices  they  lay  to  his  charge  there  is  only 
one,  as  I  conceive,  where  he  appears  in  his 
own  majesty  and  grandeur. 

Bat  let  us  return  to  Hiero,  who  further  com- 
plains of  the  inconveniences  he 
Kings  confined    found  in  his  royalty,  in  that  he 

of  thei?owS       could  not  8°  r*™**  **&  tra^ 
country.  the  world  at  liberty,  being  as  it 

were  a  prisoner  to  the  bounds 

and  limits  of  his  own  dominion,  and  that  in  all 

his  actions  he  was  evermore  surrounded  with  a 

troublesome  crowd.    And  in  truth  to  see  our 

kings  sit  all  alone  at  table,  environed  with  so 


1  Flusque  exemplo  quam  peccato  nocent.  —  Cicero,  de 
Lerib.  iii.  U. 

■  As  Csssar  does  not  say  anything  of  the  sort  respecting 
the  Gauls,  M .  Coste  imagines  that  our  author,  by  inadver- 
tence, applied  to  the  Gauls  what  Caesar  wrote  of  the  Germans, 
BeUo  ChUl.,  ri.  S3,  where  he  says:— "  In  pace  nullus  com- 
munis at  magistrates  i  sad  principes  regiomim  atque  pago- 


many  people  prating  about  them,  and  so  many 
strangers  staring  upon  them,  as  there  always 
are,  I  have  often  been  moved  rather  to  pity 
than  to  envy  their  condition.  King  Alphonsus 
was  wont  to  say  that  in  this  asses  were  in  a 
better  condition  than  kings,  their  masters  per- 
mitting them  to  feed  at  their  own  ease  and 
pleasure ;  a  favour  that  kings  cannot  obtain  of 
their  servants;  and  it  would  never  come  into 
my  head  that  it  could  be  of  any  great  advan- 
tage in  the  life  of  a  man  of  sense  to  have 
twenty  people  about  him  when  he  is  at  stool ; 
or  that  the  services  of  a  man  of  ten  thousand 
livres  a  year,  or  that  has  taken  Casal  or 
defended  Siena,  should  be  either  more  commo- 
dious or  more  acceptable  to  him  than  those  of 
a  good  groom  of  the  chamber  that  understands 
his  business.  The  advantages  of 
sovereignty  are  little  better  than  o?couSry*IOn 
imaginary.  Every  degree  of  for-  gentlemen  in 
tune  has  in  it  some  image  of  {a^e%inti^°n" 
principality.  Csssar  calls  ail  the  ^*"c  *  m  ' 
lords  of  France,  having  jurisdiction  within 
their  own  demesnes,  kinglets.2  And,  in  truth, 
the  title  of  sire  excepted,  they  go  pretty  far 
towards  kingship;  for  do  but  look  into  the 
provinces  remote  from  court,  as  Brittany  for 
example,  take  notice  of  the  train,  the  vassals, 
the  officers,  the  employments,  service,  cere- 
mony, and  state,  of  a  lord  that  lives  retired 
amidst  his  own  estates  and  his  own  tenants, 
and  observe  withal  the  flight  of  his  imagination, 
there  is  nothing  more  royal :  he  hears  talk  of 
his  master  once  a-year  as  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
and  only  recognizes  him  from  some  remote 
cousinship  his  secretary  keeps  note  of  in  some 
musty  record.  And,  to  speak  the  truth,  our 
laws  are  easy  enough,  so  easy  that  a  gentleman 
of  France  scarce  feels  the  weight  of  sovereignty 

Sinch  his  shoulders  above  twice  in  his  life, 
teal  and  effectual  subjection  only  concerns 
such  amongst  us  as  voluntarily  thrust  their 
necks  under  the  yoke,  and  who  design  to  get 
wealth  and  honour  by  such  services.  Any 
man  that  loves  his  own  fire-side,  and  can  govem 
his  house  without  falling  by  the  ears  with  his 
neighbours,  or  engaging  in  suits  of  law,  is  as 
free  as  the  Duke  of  Venice.  Paucos  8ervitusy 
plures  servitutem  tenent}  "  Servitude  seizes 
on  few,  but  many  seize  on  her." 

But  that  which  Hiero  is  most  concerned  at 
is  that  he  finds  himself  stripped  of  all  friendship 
and  deprived  of  all  mutual  society,  wherein  the 
true  and  most  perfect  fruition  of  human  life 
consists.  For  what  testimony  of  affection  and 
good  will  can  I  extract  from  him  that  owes  me, 
whether  he  will  or  no,  all  that  he  is  able  to  do  ? 
Can  I  form  any  assurance  of  his  real  respect  to 
me  from  his  humble  way  of  speaking  and  sub- 


—   i 


rum  inter  *uoa  ju*  dicunt,  controveraiasque  minunt."  Mon- 
taigne, however,  may  have  had  in  hi*  mind  that  passage  of  a 
letter  of  Caesar's  which  Cicero  ha*  preserved  (Epitt.  Fam., 
vii.  6.)»  where  the  great  general  say*:  "  M.  Ornum,  quern 
mini  commends*,  vel  regem  Gallicc  factam,  vel  banc  septie 
delega." 
3  Seneca,  Epitt.  M. 
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ivc  behaviour,  which,  when  they  are  cere- 
ties,  it  is  not  in  his  choice  to  deny  ?  The 
honour  we  receive  from  those  that  fear  us  is  not 
honour ;  those  respects  are  paid  to  my  royalty, 
and  not  tome. 

Maximum  hoc  regni  bonum  est, 
Quod  facta  domini  cogitur  populus  sui 
fern,  tarn  laudare.1 


"  Tie  the  mat  benefit  of  king*  that  they 
Who  are  by  law  •objected  to  their  away 
Am  baud,  in  all  their  prince*  say  or  do, 
Not  only  to  submit,  but  praiae  it  too." 

Do  I  not  see  that  the  wicked  and  the  good 
king,  be  that  is  hated  and  he  that  is  beloved, 
hms  die  one  as  mnch  reverence  paid  him  as  the 
other?  My  predecessor  was,  and  my  successor 
shall  be,  served  with  the  same  ceremony  and 
state.  If  my  subjects  do  me  no  offence,  'tis  no 
evidence  of  any  good  affection  ;  why  should  I 
look  upon  it  as  such,  seeing  it  is  not  in  their 
power  if  they  would  ?  No  one  follows  me,  or 
obeys  my  commands,  upon  the  account  of  any 
friendship  betwixt  him  and  me ;  there  can  be 
no  contracting  of  friendship  where  there  is  so 
little  relation  and  correspondence.  My  own 
height  has  put  me  out  of  the  familiarity  of,  and 
intelligence  with,  men ;  there  is  too  great  dis- 
parity and  disproportion  betwixt  us.  They 
follow  me  upon  the  account  of  appearance  and 
custom ;  or  rather  my  fortune  and  me,  to  in- 
crease their  own.  All  they  say  to  me,  or  do 
for  me,  is  forced  and  dissembled,  their  liberty 
being  on  all  parts  restrained  by  the  great  power 
and  authority  I  have  over  them*  I  see  nothing 
about  me  but  what  is  dissembled  and  disguised! 

The  Emperor  Julian  being  one  day  applauded 
by  his  courtiers  for  his  exact  justice,  "  I  should 
be  proud  of  these  praises,"  said  he,  "  did  they 
come  from  persons  that  durst  condemn  or  dis- 
approve the  contrary,  in  case  I  should  do  it."2 
All  the  real  advantages  of  princes  are  common 
to  them  with  men  of  moderate  condition  ('tis 
for  the  gods  to  mount  winged  horses  and  feed 
upon  ambrosia) :  they  have  no  other  sleep  nor 
other  appetite  than  we ;  the  steel  they  arm 
themselves  withal  is  of  no  better  temper  than 
that  we  also  use:  their  crowns  do  neither 
defend  them  from  the  rain  nor  sun. 

Diocletian,  who  wore  a  crown  so  fortunate 
and  revered,  resigned  it  to  retire  himself  to  the 
felicity  of  a  private  life.  And  some  time  after, 
the  necessity  of  public  affairs  requiring  that  he 
should  re-assume  bis  charge,  be  made  answer 
to  those  who  came  to  solicit  him  to  it :  "  You 
would  not  offer  to  persuade  me  to  this,  had  you 
seen  the  fine  condition  of  the  trees  I  have  planted 
in  mv  orchard,  and  the  fair  melons  I  have 
sowed  in  my  garden."3 

In  the  opinion  of  Anacharsis,  the  happiest 
state  of  government  would  be  where,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  precedency  should  be  regu- 


1  Seneca,  Tkyettm,  ii.  l.  St. 

i  Ammiaaoa  MarceUinus,  xxii  10. 

a  Auction  Victor,  in  the  article  DiocUaUm. 


Nimirum,  quia  non  bene  norat  quae  ecaet  habendi 
Finia,  et  omnino  quoad  creacat  Term  voluntas.* 

"The  end  of  being  rich  he  did  not  know, 
Nor  to  what  height  felicity  ahould  grow." 

I  will  conclude  with  an  old  versicle  that  I 
think  very  pat  to  the  purpose. 

More*  caique  sui  fingunt  fortunam.* 

"  Himself,  not  fortune,  ev'ry  one  must  blame, 
Since  men's  own  manners  do  their  fortune  frame." 


CHAPTER  XLI1I. 

OF    SUMPTUARY     LAWS. 

The  way  by  which  our  laws  attempt  to  regu- 
late idle  and  vain  expenses  in  meat  and  clothes, 
seems  to  be  quite  contrary  to  the  _  f .  .  ., 
end  designed.  The  true  way  £XSto*«" 
would  be  to  beget  in  men  a  con-  despised  by  a 
tempt  of  silks  and  gold,  as  vain,  Ja^J*11  ** 
frivolous,  and  useless  ;  whereas, 
we  augment  to  them  the  honours,  and  enhance 
the  value  of  such  things,  which  is  a  very  absurd 
mode  of  creating  a  disgust.  For  to  enact  that 
none  but  princes  shall  eat  turbot,  shall  wear 
velvet,  or  gold  lace,  and  to  interdict  these  things 
to  the  people,  what  is  it  but  to  bring  them  into 
a  greater  esteem,  and  to  set  every  man  more 
agog  to  eat  and  wear  them  ?  Let  kings  leave 
off  these  ensigns  of  grandeur,  they  have  others 
enough  besides;  these  excesses  are  more  ex- 
cusable in  any  other  than  a  prince.  We  may 
learn,  by  the  example  of  several  nations,  many 
better  ways  of  exterior  distinction  of  quality, 
(which,  truly,  I  conceive  to  be  very  requisite  in 
a  state)  wituout  fostering  up  for  this  purpose 
this  corruption  and  inconvenience.  'Tis  strange 

4  Plutarch,  Life  ofPyrrkm$,  c.  7. 

*  Locret.,  v.  1431. 

•  Nepoa,  Life  of  Atticus,  ii.  11. 


lated  to  the  virtues,  and  repulses  to  the  vices, 
of  men.  . 

When  King  Pyrrhus  prepared  for  his  ex-   ' 
pedition  into  Italy,  his  wise  counsellor  Cyneas,    , 
to  make  him  sensible  of  the  vanity  of  his  am-   * 
bition :    "  Well,   sir,"  said    he, 
"  to  what  end  do  you  make  all    KSftSi 
this  mighty  preparation  ?"     "  To 
make  myself  master  of  Italy,"  replied  the  king. 
"  And  what  after  that  is  done  ?"  said  Cyneas.   ( 
"  I  will  pass  over  into  Gaul  and  Spain,"  said 
the  other.     "  And  what  then  ?"     "  I  will  then 
go  to  subdue  Africa  ;  and  lastly,  when  I  have 
brought  the  whole  world  to  my  subjection,  I 
will  sit  down  and  live  content  at  my  ease." 
"  For  God's  sake,  sir !"  replied  Cyneas,  "  tell 
me  what  hinders  you,  if  you  please,  from  being 
now  in  the  condition  you  speak  of?    Why  do 
you  not  now  at  this  instant  settle  yourself  in 
the  state  you  say  you  aim  at,  and  spare  the 
labour  and  hazard  you  interpose?"4 
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The  laws  of 
Zeleuciu. 


how  suddenly,  and  with  how  much  ease,  cus- 
tom, in  these  indifferent  things,  establishes 
_      .,,_  itself,    and    becomes    authority. 

d2£.'£.t  We  had  scarce  worn  cloth  a  year, 
began  to  be  at  court,  for  the  mourning  of 
de.pi.ed  in  Hemy  ^  Second,  but  that  silks 

France.  J  .        ,  '  .    .  , 

were  already  grown  into  such 
contempt  with  every  one  that  a  man  so  clad 
was  presently  concluded  a  cit.  Silks  were  left 
in  share  betwixt  the  physicians  and  surgeons, 
and  though  all  other  people  almost  went  dressed 
alike,  there  was,  notwithstanding,  in  one  thing 
or  other,  sufficient  distinction  of  the  calling 
and  condition  of  men.  How  suddenly  do 
greasy  chamois  doublets  become  the  fashion  in 
our  armies,  whilst  all  neatness  and  richness  of 
habit  fall  into  reproach  and  contempt?  Let 
kings  but  take  the  lead,  and  begin  to  leave  off 
this  expense,  and  in  a  month  the  business  will 
be  done  throughout  the  kingdom  without 
edict  or  ordinance ;  we  shall  all  follow.  It 
should  be  rather  proclaimed,  on  the  contrary, 
that  no  one  should  wear  scarlet,  or  goldsmith's 
work,  but  whores  and  tumblers. 

Zeleucus,  with  such  an  invention,  reclaimed 
the  corrupted  manners  of  the 
Locrians.  His  laws  were,  That 
no  free  woman  should  be  allowed 
more  than  one  maid  to  follow  her,  unless  she 
was  drunk :  nor  was  to  stir  out  of  the  city  by 
night,  wear  jewels  of  gold  about  her,  or  go  in 
an  embroidered  robe,  unless  she  was  a  professed 
public  woman.  That,  pandars  excepted,  no 
man  was  to  wear  a  gold  ring,  nor  be  habited 
in  fine  cloth,  such  as  that  woven  in  the  city  of 
Mile  turn.1  By  which  ignominious  exceptions 
he  ingeniously  diverted  his  citizens  from  super- 
fluities and  pernicious  pleasures ;  it  was  a  most 
useful  mode  of  attracting  men  by  honour  and 
ambition,  to  their  duty  and  obedience. 

Our  kings  can  do  what  they  please  in  such 

external  reformations ;  their  own 

The  court  prac-    inclinations  stand  in  this  case  for 

foT.he^ch      alaw:  Q^dquidjmru:ipe8faH- 
nation.  unt,  pr&cipere  videnturs  "What 

princes  themselves  do,  they  seem 
to  enjoin  others  to  do."  Whatever  is  done  at 
court  passes  for  a  rule  through  the  rest  of 
France.  Let  the  courtiers  but  fall  out  with 
these  abominable  breeches,  that  discover  so 
much  of  those  parts  which  should  be  concealed ; 
these  unwieldy  doublets,  that  make  us  look 
like  I  know  not  what;  and  are  so  unfit  to 
admit  of  the  use  of  arms ;  these  long  effeminate 
tresses  of  hair ;  this  foolish  custom  of  kissing 
what  we  present  to  our  equals,  and  our  hands 
in  saluting  them ;  a  ceremony  in  former  times 
only  due  to  princes :  and  that  a  gentleman  shall 
appear  in  a  place  where  he  owes  respect, 
without  his  sword,  unbuttoned  and  untrussed, 
as  though  he  came  from  the  housc-of-ofiice ; 
and  that,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  our  fore- 
fathers, and   the  particular  privilege  of  the 


noblesse  of  this  kingdom,  we  shall  stand  a  long 
time  bare-headed  before  our  princes,  in  what 
place  soever,  and  the  same  to  a  hundred  others, 
so  many  tiercelets  and  quartelets  of  kings  have 
we  got  now-a-days;  and  so  with  other  like 
degenerate  innovations ;  they  will  see  them  all 
presently  vanished  and  cried  down.  These  are, 
'tis  true,  but  superficial  errors,  but  still,  of 
ill  consequence:  'tis  enough  to  inform  us  that 
the  fabric  itself  is  crazy  and  tottering,  when 
we  see  the  rough-cast  of  our  walls  to  cleave 
and  split. 

Plato,  in  his  laws,3  esteems  nothing  of  more 
pestiferous  consequence  to  his 
city  than  to  give  young  men  the  gjJ^jJS. 
liberty  of  introducing  any  change 
in  their  habits,  gestures,  dances,  songs  and 
exercises,  from  one  form  to  another ;  shifting 
from  this  to  that,  hunting  after  novelties,  and 
applauding  the  inventors;  by  which  means 
manners  are  corrupted,  and  old  institutions 
come  to  be  nauseated  and  despised.  In  all 
things,  saving  only  in  those  that  are  evil,  a 
change  is  to  be  feared ;  even  the  change  of 
seasons,  winds,  viands,  and  humours.  And  no 
laws  are  in  their  true  credit,  but  such  to  which 
God  has  given  so  long  a  continuance  that  no 
one  knows  their  beginning,  or  that  there  ever 
was  any  other. 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 


OF  SLEEP. 


Diod.  Sirul.,  xtt.  90. 


Reason  directs  that  we  should  always  go  the 
same  way,  but  not  always  the  same  pace.  And 
consequently,  though  a  wise  man  ought  not  to 

S've  the  reins  to  human  passions,  so  as  to  let 
em  deviate  him  from  the  rigjht  path ;  he  may, 
notwithstanding,  without  prejudice  to  his  duty, 
leave  it  to  them  to  hasten  or  to  slacken  his 
speed,  and  not  fix  himself  like  a  motionless  and 
insensible  Colossus.     Could  virtue  itself  put  on 
flesh  and  blood,  I  believe  the  pulse  would  beat 
faster  going  on  to  an  assault  than  in  going  to 
dinner :  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  necessity  she 
should  beat,  and  be   moved.      I   have   taken 
notice,  as  of  an  extraordinary  thing,  of  some 
great  men  who,  in  the  highest  enterprizes  and 
greatest  dangers,  have  kept  themselves  in  so 
settled  a  calm  as  not  at  all  to  hinder  their  usual 
serenity,  or  break    their    sleep. 
Alexander  the  Great,  on  the  day    Jh«  pr?  ^nfe 
assigned  for  that  furious  battle    g^uj^rlo™* 
betwixt  him  and  Darius,  slept  so    age*  in  their 
profoundly,  and  so  late  in  the    "^important 
morning,    that     Parroenio  was 
fain  to  enter  his  chamber,  and,  coming  to  his 
bed-side,  to  call  him  several  times  by  name, 


*  Quint.  Declaim,  iii. 
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die  time  to  go  to  fight  being  come.1      The 
Emperor  Otho,  having  put  on  a  resolution  to 
km  himself,  the  same  night,  after  having  settled 
his  domestic  affairs,  divided  his  money  amongst 
his  servants,  and  set  a  good  edge  upon  a  sword 
he  had  made  choice  of  for  the  purpose,  and  now 
staying  only  to  be  satisfied  whether   all   his 
friends  were  retired  in  safety,  he  fell  into  so 
sound  asleep  that  the  gentlemen  of  his  chamber  | 
heard  him  snore.9    The  death  of  this  emperor  ■ 
has  in  it  many  circumstances  resembling  that  of  j 
the  great  Cato,  and  particularly  this  ;  for  Cato  < 
being  ready  to  dispatch  himself,  whilst  he  only  \ 
stayed  his  hand  in  expectation  of  the  return  of 
a  messenger  he  had  sent,  to  bring  him  news 
whether  the  senators  he  had  sent  away  were 
pat  oat  from  the  port  of  Utica,  he  fell  into  so 
sound  a  sleep  that  they  heard  him  snore  in  the 
next  room ;  and  he  whom  he  had  sent  to  the 
port,  having  awaked  him  to  let  him  know  that 
the    tempestuous  weather   had    hindered    the 
senators  from  putting  to  sea;    he  dispatched 
another   messenger,    and,    composing    himself 
again  in  the  bed,  settled  again  to  sleep,  and  did 
so  till,  by  the  return  of  the  last  messenger,  he 
had  certain  intelligence  they  were 
Cato's  tranquil-    gone.3      We   may   here  further 
a^jSa***     compare    him    with  Alexander, 
cJSEoShi.         too,  in  that  great  and  dangerous 
storm  that  threatened  him  by  the 
sedition  of  the  tribune,  Metellus,  who,  wishing 
to  renew  the  decree  for  the  calling  in  of  Pompey 
with  his  army  into  the  City,  at  the  time  of 
Catiline's    conspiracy,    was    only,    and    that 
stoutly,  opposed  by  Cato,  so  that  very  sharp 
language,  and  bitter  menaces,  passed  between 
them  in  the  senate  about  that  affair ;  but  it  was 
the  next  day,  in  the  great  square,  that  the 
matter  was  to  be  decided;    where   Metellus, 
besides  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  of  Caesar 
(at  that  time  of  Poropey's  faction),    was   to 
appear,  accompanied  with  a  rabble  of  foreign 
slaves  and  fencers ;    and  Cato,  only  fortified 
with  his  own  courage  and  firmness ;  so  that  his 
relations,  domestics,  and   many  good   people 
were  in  great  apprehension  for  him,  and  to  that 
degree  that  some  there  were  who  passed  over 
the    whole    night   without    sleep,   eating,   or 
drinking,  for  the  manifest  danger  they  saw  him 
running  into ;  at  which  his  wife  and  sisters  did 
nothing  but  weep  and  torment  themselves  in 
his  house ;    whereas  he,  on  the  contrary,  com- 
forted every  one,  and,  having  supped  after  his 
usual  manner,  went  to  bed,  and  slept  so  pro- 
foundly till  morning   that  one  of  his  fellow 
tribunes  roused  him  to  go  to  the  encounter.4 
The  knowledge  we  have  of  the  greatness  of 
this  man's  courage,  by  the  rest  of  his  life,  may 


1  Plutarch,  Life  of  Alexander.  'Twas  the  same  with  the 
great  Conde,  on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Rocroi :— "  Le 
lendemain,  a  l'heure  marquee  U  fall u l  reveillcr  d'un  profond 
sommiel  cet  autre  Alexandre." — Bo»suet,  Ura.  Funtb.  de 
CttmU. 

>  Plutarch,  in  Vitd,  c.  8.  s  Id.  ib.  c.  19. 

«  Id.  ib.  c.  8. 

s  Suetonius,  m  rit&,  c.  16. 


*  Plutarch,  Life  of  Sylla,  c.  13. 

7  Pliny  mentions  but  one  instance  that  I  find,  which  is 
of  Miecenas,  who  he  says  for  the  last  three  years  of  his  life 
had  not  one  moment's  »leep.    Nat.  Higt.  vii.  52. 

8  Herodotus  speaks  of  this  only  by  hearsay,  and  positively 
declares  he  did  not  believe  it.     Book  iv. 

*  Laertius,  in  pita.     Pliny,  vii.  52. 

10  Fought  15Gi,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX. 


warrant  us  surely  to  judge  that  his  indifference 
proceeded  from  a  soul  so  much  elevated  above 
such  accidents  that  he  disdained  to  let  it  take 
any  more  hold  of  his  imagination  than  any 
other  ordinary  affair. 

In  the  naval  engagement  which  Augustus 
won  against  Sextus  Pompeius  in 
Sicily,  just  as  they  were  to  begin  Profound  sleep 
the  fight  he  was  so  fast  asleep  iua^SSorea 
that  his  friends  were  compelled  battle, 
to  wake  him  to  give  the  signal 
of  battle.6  And  this  it  was  that  gave  Mark 
Antony  afterwards  occasion  to  reproach  him  ; 
that  he  had  not  the  courage  so  much  as  with  J 
open  eyes  to  behold  the  order  of  his  own  squad-  • 
rons,  and  that  he  had  not  dared  to  present 
himself  before  the  soldiers  till  first  Agrippa  had 
brought  him  news  of  the  victory  obtained,  j 
But,  as  to  the  business  of  young  Marius,  who  1 
did  much  worse  (for  the  day  of  his  last  battle 
against  Sylla,  after  he  had  ordered  his  army, 
and  given  the  word  and  signal  of  battle,  he 
laid  him  down  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  to 
repose  himself,  and  fell  so  fast  asleep  that  the 
rout  and  flight  of  his  men  could  hardly  awake 
him,  having  seen  nothing  of  the  fight),  he  is 
said  to  have  been  at  that  time  so  extremely 
spent  and  worn  out  with  labour  and  want  of 
sleep  that  nature  could  hold  out  no  longer.0 
Upon  this  matter  the  physicians  may  determine 
whether  sleep  be  so  necessary  that  our  lives 
depend  upon  it :  for  we  read  that  they  killed 
King  Perseus  of  Macedon,  a  prisoner  at  Rome, 
by  keeping  him  from  sleep  ;  but  Pliny  instances 
some  who  have  lived  long  without  sleep.7  He- 
rodotus speaks  of  nations  where  the  men  sleep 
and  wake  by  half  years  ;8  and  they  who  write 
the  life  of  the  sage  Epimenides  afhrm  that  he 
slept  seven  and  titty  years  together.9 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

OF   THE    BATTLE   OF    DttEUX. 

Our  battle  of  Dreux10  was  full  of  extraordinary 
accidents :  but  such  men  as  have  no  great 
kindness  for  M.  de  Guise,  nor  much  favour  his 
reputation,  are  willing  to  have  him  thought  to 
blame,  and  say  that  his  making  a  halt,  and  delay- 
ing time  with  the  forces  he  commanded,  whilst 
Monsieur  the  Constable,  who  was  general  of 
the  army,  was  raked  through  and  through  with 
the  enemies*  artillery,  is  not  to  be  excused ; 
and  that  he  had  much  better  have  run  the 
hazard  of  charging  the  enemy  in  flank  than 
staying  for  the  advantage  of  falling  in  upon 
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the  rear,  to  suffer  so  great  a  loss, 
victory  the  But,  besides  what  the  event  de- 
££firiM  monstrated,  he  wbo^iil  consider 
every  soldier,       it  without  passion  or  prejudice 

will  easily  be  induced  to  confess 
that  the  aim  and  design  not  of  a  captain  only, 
but  of  every  private  soldier,  ought  to  look  at 
the  victory  in  general ;  and  that  no  particular 
occurrences,  how  nearly  soever  they  may  con- 
cern his  own  interest,  should  divert  him  from 
that  pursuit.  Philopcemen,  in  an  encounter 
with  Machanidas,  having  sent  before  a  good 
strong  party  of  his  archers  to  begin  the  skirmish, 
the  enemy  having  routed  these  pursued  them 
post  haste  in  the  heat  of  victory,  and  in  that 
pursuit  passing  by  the  place  where  Philopcemen 
was,  though  his  soldiers  were  impatient  to  fall 
on,  yet  he  did  not  think  fit  to  stir  from  his 
post,  nor  to  present  himself  to  the  enemy  to 
relieve  his  men,  but,  having  suffered  them  to  be 
chased  about  the  field,  and  cut  in  pieces  before 
his  face,  charged  in  upon  their  body  of  foot, 
when  he  saw  them  left  naked  by  their  horse ; 
and,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  Lacedae- 
monians, yet  taking  them  in  the  nick,  when, 
thinking  themselves  secure  of  the  victory,  they 
began  to  disorder  their  ranks,  he  did  his  busi- 
ness with  great  facility,  and  then  put  himself 
in  pursuit  of  Machanidas.1  Which  case  is  very 
like  that  of  Monsieur  de  Guise. 
In  that  fierce  battle  betwixt  Agesilaus  and 

the  Boeotians,  which  Xenophon, 

ElJ^Irih^S?*"    w^°  was  P16860*  a* *t>  reports  to 
Bceotiana.  be  the  roughest  he  had  ever  seen, 

Agesilaus  waved  the  advantage 
that  fortune  presented  to  him,  to  let  the  Boeo- 
tians' battalion  pass  by,  and  then  to  charge 
them  in  the  rear,  how  certain  soever  he  made 
himself  of  the  victory,  judging  it  would  rather 
be  an  effect  of  conduct  than  valour  to  proceed 
that  way.  And  therefore,  to  show  his  prowess, 
rather  chose,  with  a  wonderful  ardour  of 
courage,  to  charge  them  in  the  front  j  but  he 
was  well  beaten,  and  wounded  for  his  pains, 
and  constrained  at  last  to  disengage  himself 
and  to  take  the  course  he  had  at  first  neglected, 
opening  his  battalion  to  give  way  to  this  torrent 
of  Boeotians,  and  being  past  by,  taking  notice 
that  they  marched  in  disorder,  like  men  that 
thought  themselves  out  of  danger,  he  then  pur- 
sued and  charged  them  in  flank,  yet  could  not 
Erevail  so  far  as  to  bring  it  to  so  general  a  rout, 
ut  that  they  leisurely  retreated,  still  facing 
about  upon  him,  till  they  were  retired  into 
safety.1 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 

OF   NAMES. 

What  variety  of  herbs  soever  are  put  together 

1  Plutarch,  in  vUd, 

*  Id.,  Life  ofAgeeiUnu. 

*  William,  eaya  the  Dictionary  of  Trevoux,  waa  once 
applied  by  way  of  contempt  to  persona  who  were  thought 
alif htingiy  of. 


in  the  dish,  yet  the  whole  is  called  by  the  one 
name  of  a  salad.  In  like  manner,  under  the 
consideration  of  names,  I  will  here  make  a 
hodge-podge  of  different  articles. 

Every  nation  has  certain  names  that,  I  know 
not  why,  are  taken  in  no  good  part :  as  with 
us  John,  William,8  and  Benedict.     Item,  in 
the  genealogy  of  princes,   also, 
there  seem  to  be  certain  names    SSSkeSfoSera 
fatally  affected,  as  the  Ptolemies    fatally  affected 
of  Egypt,  the   Henrys  of  Eng-    jn  *he  8«»- 
land,  the  Charleses  of  France,    JHEe*  ,ome 
the   Baldwins  of  Flanders,  and 
the  Williams  of  our  ancient  Aquitaine,  from 
whence  'tis  said  the  name  of  Guienne  has  its 
derivation ;  which  would  seem  far-fetched,  were 
there  not  as  crude  derivations  in  Plato  himself.4 

Item,   'tis  a  frivolous  thing  in  itself,  but 
nevertheless  worthy  to    be    re- 
corded for  the  strangeness  of  it,    NobUity  placed 

,.  ,    .  ...  °  ..        ^     at  different 

which  is  wnt  by  an  eye-witness,    tables  at  a  feast, 
that  Henry  Duke  of  Normandy,    b7  » re»em- 
son  of  Henry  the  Second,  King    J™* 
of  England,  making  a  great  feast 
in  France,  the  concourse  of  nobility  and  gentry 
was  so  great  that  being,  for  sport's  sake,  divided 
into  troops,  according  to  tneir  names,  in  the 
first  troop,  which  consisted  of  Williams,  there 
were  found  an  hundred  and  ten  knights  sitting 
at  the  table  of  that  name,  without  reckoning 
the  simple  gentlemen  and  their  servants.  ' 

It  is  as  pleasant  to  distribute  the  tables  by 
the  names  of  the  guests  as  it  was 
in  the  Emperor  Geta  to  distribute    Pishea  of  meat 
the  several  courses  of  his  meat    "JST1  tt?  "Jw*. 
by  the  first  letters  of  the  meats    ordel^of  the 
themselves,  where  those  that  be-    alphabet, 
gan  with  b  were  served  up  to- 
gether, as  brawn,  beef,  bream,  bustards,  and 
beccaficos,  and  so  of  others.5 

Item,  there  is  a  saying  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  good  name,  that  is  to  say, 
credit  and  a  good  repute.  But  besides  this,  it 
is  convenient  to  have  a  well-sounding  name, 
such  as  is  at  the  same  time  easy  of  pronuncia- 
tion, and  easy  to  be  remembered, 
by  reason  that  kings  and  other  it «  good  to 
«nt  pewons  do  by  that  means  ^"bTp'r,. 
the  more  easily  know  and  the  nounced. 
more  hardly  forget  us ;  and,  in- 
deed, of  our  own  servants,  we  more  frequently 
call  and  employ  those  whose  names  are  most 
ready  upon  the  tongue.  I  myself  have  seen 
that  Henry  the  Second  could  not  for  his  heart 
hit  of  a  gentleman's  name  of  our  country'  of 
Gascony ;  and  moreover  was  fain  to  call  one 
of  the  queen's  maids  of  honour  by  the  general 
name  of  her  family,  her  own  being  so  difficult 
to  pronounce  or  remember.  And  Socrates 
thinks  it  worthy  a  father's  care  to  give  fine 
names  to  his  children. 


4  The  name  of  Guienne  derives  not  from  Guiltaume,  but 
from  Aquitania,  Aquitaine,  whence,  firat,  A<p*iennc,  then 
Guienne. 


»  Spartian,  Life  of  Geta,  c  5. 
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Item,  tis  said  that  the  foundation  of  Nostre 
Dame  la  Grande,  at  Poictiers, 
took  its  original  hence:  that 
a  debauched  young  fellow,  for- 
merly living  in  that  place,  having 
picked  up  a  wench,  and,  at  tier 
first  coming  in,  asking  her  name, 
and  being  answered  that  it  was  Mary,  he  felt 
himself  so  suddenly  darted  through  with  the 
awe  of  religion,  and:  the  reverence  to  that  sacred 
name  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  that  he  not  only 
immediately  sent  the  girl  away,  but  became  a 
reformed  man,  and  so  continued  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  And  that,  in  consideration  of  this 
miracle,  there  was  erected  upon  the  place 
where  this  young  man's  house  stood,  first  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  our  Lady,  and  afterwards 
the  church  that  we  now  see  Btanding  there. 
This  auricular  reproof  wrought  upon  the  con- 
science, and  that  right  into  the  soul.  This  that 
follows  insinuated  itself  merely  by  the  senses. 
Pythagoras  being  in  company  with  some  wild 
young  fellows,  and  perceiving  that,  heated  with 
the  feast,  they  complotted  to  go  violate  an 
honest  boose,  commanded  the  singing-wench  to 
alter  her  wanton  airs;  and  by  a  solemn,  grave, 
and  spondaick  music,  gently  enchanted  and  laid 
asleep  their  ardour.1 

Item,  will  not  posterity  say  that  our  modern 
reformation  has  been  wonderfully  exact,  in 
having  not  only  scuffled  with  and  overcome 
errors  and  vice,  and  filled  the  world  with  devo- 
tion, humility,  obedience,  peace,  and  all  sorts  of 
virtue;   but  to  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to 

2uarrel  with  the  ancient  baptismal  names  of 
lharles,  Louis,  and  Francis,  to  fill  the  world 
with  Methusalems,  Ezekiels,  and  Malachis,  of 
a  far  more  spiritual  sound  ?  A  gentleman,  a 
neighbour  of  mine,  a  great  admirer  of  antiquity, 
and  who  was  always  preferring  the  excellency 
of  preceding  times  in  comparison  with  this  pre- 
sent age  ot  ours,  did  not  (amongst  the  rest) 
forget  to  magnify  the  lofty  and  magnificent 
sound  of  the  gentlemen's  names 
of  those  days,  Don  Grumcdan, 
Quadregan,  Agesilan,  &c.,  which 
but  to  hear  named  he  conceived 
to  be  other  kind  of  men  than 
Pierre,  Guillot,  and  Michel. 
Item,  I  am  mightily  pleased  with  Jaques 
Amiot  for  leaving,  throughout  a  whole  French 
oration,  the  Latin  names  entire,  without  vary- 
ing and  dissecting  them,  to  give  them  a  French 
termination.  It  seemed  a  little  harsh  and  rough 
at  first ;  but  already  custom,  by  the  authority 
of  his  Plutarch,  has  overcome  that  novelty. 
I  have  often  wished  that  such  as  write  chroni- 
cles in  Latin  would  leave  our  names  as  they 
find  them,  for  in  making  of  Vaudcmont  Valle- 
montanus,  and  metamorphosing  names  to  dress 
theni  out  in  Greek  or  Latin,  we  know  not 
where  we  are,  and  with  the  persons  of  the  men 
lose  the  benefit  of  the  story. 


A  custom  in 
France  for  gen- 
tlemen to  goby 
the  name  of 
their  estates ; 
whjblameable. 


Superb  and 
magnificent 
names  of  the 
ancient  no- 
blesse. 


The  obscurest 
families  moat 
liable  to  be 
falsified. 


To  conclude,  'tis  a  scurvy  custom,  and  of 
very  ill  consequence,  which  we 
have  in  our  kingdom  of  France, 
to  call  every  man  by  the  name  of 
his  manor  or  seigneury  :  'tis  the 
thing  in  the  world  that  does  the 
most  confound  families  and  de- 
scents. A  younger  brother  of  a  good  family, 
having  a  manor  left  him  by  his  father,  by  the 
name  of  which  he  has  been  known  and  honoured, 
cannot  handsomely  leave  it ;  ten  years  after  his 
decease  it  falls  into  the  hand  of  a  stranger,  who 
does  the  same.  Do  but  judge  whereabouts  we 
shall  be  concerning  the  knowledge  of  these 
men.  We  need  look  no  farther  for  examples 
than  our  own  royal  family,  where  every  par- 
tition creates  a  new  surname,  whilst  in  the  mean 
time  the  original  of  the  family  is  totally  lost. 
There  is  so  great  a  liberty  taken  in  these  muta- 
tions that  I  have  not  in  my  time 
seen  any  one  advanced  by  fortune 
to  any  extraordinary  grandeur, 
who  has  not  presently  had  ge- 
nealogical titles  added  to  him, 
new,  and  unknown  to  his  father,  and  who  has 
not  been  engrafted  upon  some  illustrious  stem ; 
and,  by  good  luck,  the  obscurest  families  are 
the  most  proper  for  falsification.  How  many 
gentlemen  have  we  in  France,  who,  bv  their 
own  talk,  are  of  royal  extraction?  More,  I 
think,  than  of  those  that  will  confess  they  are 
not. 

Was  not  this  a  pleasant  passage  of  a  friend 
of  mine?  There  were  a  great  many  gen- 
tlemen assembled  together  about  the  dispute 
of  one  seigneur  with  another ;  which  other 
had,  in  truth,  some  pre-eminence  of  titles  and 
alliances  above  the  ordinary  run  of  nobility. 
Upon  the  debate  of  this  priority,  every  one 
standing  up  for  himself,  to  make  himself  equal 
to  him,  alleged,  one  one  extraction,  another 
another ;  one  the  near  resemblance  of  name ; 
another  of  arms ;  another  an  old  worm-eaten 
patent;  and  the  least  of  them  made  himself 
out  great-grandchild  to  some  foreign  king. 
When  they  came  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  my 
friend,  instead  of  taking  his  place  amongst 
them,  retiring  with  the  most  profound  congees, 
entreated  the  company  to  excuse  him  for  having 
hitherto  lived  with  them  at  the  saucy  rate  of  a 
companion  ;  but,  being  now  better  infonned  of 
their  quality,  he  would  begin  to  pay  them  the 
respect  due  to  their  birth  and  grandeur,  saying 
it  would  ill  become  him  to  sit  down  among  so 
many  princes.  After  jesting  with  them  for 
some  time,  he  made  them  a  thousand  re- 
proaches :  "  Let  us,  in  God's  name,  satisfy 
ourselves  with  what  our  fathers  were  contented 
with,  and  with  what  we  are.  We  are  great 
enough,  if  we  rightly  understand  how  to  main- 
tain it.  Let  us  not  disown  the  fortune  and 
condition  of  our  ancestors,  but  lay  aside  these 
ridiculous  imaginations,  that  can  never  be 
wanting  to  any  one  that  has  the  impudence 
to  allege  them." 
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Arms  offer  no  more  security  than  surnames. 
I  bear  Azur  semi  de  trefle*  d'ar, 

Th«  uncer-  £  une  patte  de  lyon  de  mime. 

tainty  of  coats  ,    •*,  .     *    .  -      ' 

of  arm*.  armee  de  pueiaes,  mise  en  face. 

What  privilege  has  this  to  con- 
tinue particularly  in  my  house  and  name  ?  A 
son-in-law  will  transport  it  into  another  family ; 
or  some  paltry  purchaser  will  make  them  Lis 
first  arms.  Inhere  is  nothing  wherein  there  is 
more  change  and  confusion. 

But  this  consideration  leads  me  perforce  into 
another  subject.  Let  us  look  a  little  narrowly 
into,  and,  iu  God's  name,  examine  upon  what 
foundation  we  erect  this  glory  and  reputation, 
for  which  the  world  is  turned  topsy-turvy. 
Wherein  do  we  place  this  renown  that  we  hunt 
after  with  such  infinite  anxiety  and  trouble  ? 
It  is,  in  the  end,  Peter  or  William  that  bears 
it,  takes  it  into  his  possession,  and  whom  it 
only  concerns.  O,  wnat  a  valiant  faculty  is 
hope,  that  in  a  mortal  subject,  and  in  a  moment, 
makes  nothing  of  usurping  infinity,  immensity, 
eternity,  and  of  supplying  her  roaster's  indi- 
gence, at  her  pleasure,  with  all  things  he  can 
imagine  or  desire !  Nature  has  here  given  us 
a  pretty  toy  to  play  withal.  And  this  Peter  or 
William,  what  is  it  but  a  sound,  when  all  is 
done  ?  Or  three  or  four  dashes  with  a  pen,  so 
easy  to  be  varied  that  I  would  fain  know  to 
whom  is  to  be  attributed  the  glory  of  so  many 
victories,  to  Guesquin,  to  Glesquin,  or  to  Guea- 
quin  V  And  yet  there  would  be  something 
more  in  the  case  than  in  Lucian,  that  Sigma 
should  serve  Tau  with  a  process  ;2  for 

Non  levia  aut  ludicra  petuntnr 
Prsemia;' 

"  He  seeks  no  mean  rewards  ;" 

the  quest  is  here  in  good  earnest.  The  point 
is,  which  of  these  letters  is  to  be  rewarded  for 
so  many  sieges,  battles,  wounds,  imprisonments, 
and  services  done  to  the  crown  of  France  by 
this  famous  constable. 

Nicholas  Denisot4  never  concerned  himself 
further  than  the  letters  of  his  name,  of  which 
he  has  altered  the  whole  contexture  to  build  up 
by  anagram  the  Count  d'Alsinois,  whom  he 
has  endowed  with  the  glory  of  his  poetry  and 
painting.  And  the  historian  Suetonius  looked 
only  to  the  meaning  of  his ;  and  so  cashiering 
his  father's  surname,  Lenis,  left   Tranquility 


1  In  Froissart's  History,  where  we  find  all  the  meet  me- 
morable actions  of  this  great  man,  both  before  and  after  his 
advancement  to  the  disunity  of  constable,  and  to  his  death,  he 
is  not  named  Guesquin,  nor  Glesquin,  nor  Gueaquin,  but 
Guesclin.  It  is  true  that  the  same  Froissart  (torn.  n. 
book  3,)  long  after,  having  mentioned  bis  death,  tells  us 
that  having  called  him  by  the  name  of  Glesquin,  in  presence 
of  William  d'Ancenis,  a  gentleman  of  Britanny,  that  gentle- 
man  said  to  him,  "  That  Glay  Aquin  was  the  right  surname 
cf  this  famous  constable,"  which  ne  proved  to  him  by  a  very 

Eleasant  story,  which  has,  however,  all  the  air  of  romance. 
Icnage,  however,  mentions  no  fewer  than  fourteen  different 
w  ivs  of  spelling  the  name. 

*  Referring  to  Lucian's  Judgment  of  the  VoweU, 
8  JEneid,  sii.  ?6l. 

<  Painter  and  Poet,  born  at  Mans,  1515. 

*  Bayard's  name. 

Antonio  lscalin   (the  real  name)    was  named  Poulin, 


© 


successor  to  the  reputation  of  his  writings. 
Who  would  believe  that  the  Captain  Bayard 
should  have  no  honour  but  what  he  derives 
from  the  great  deeds  of  Peter  Terrail  ;*  and  that 
Antonio  Escalin  should  suffer  himself  to  his  nice 
to  be  robbed  of  the  honour  of  so  many  naviga- 
tions and  commands  at  sea  and  land  by  Captain 
Poulin  and  the  Baron  de  la  Garde  ?• 

Secondly,  these  are  dashes  of  the  pen,  com- 
mon to  a  thousand  people.  How  many  are 
there  in  every  race  of  the  same  name  and  sur- 
name ?  And  how  many  in  several  races,  ages, 
and  countries?  History  tells  us  of  three  So- 
crateses,  five  Platos,  eight  Aristotles,  seven 
Xenophons,  twenty  Demetriuses,  twenty  The- 
odores ;  and  how  many  more  she  was  not  ac- 
quainted with,  we  may  imagine.  Who  hinders 
my  groom  from  calling  himself  Ponipey  the 
Great?  But,  after  all,  what  virtue,  what 
springs  are  there  that  convey  to  my  deceased 
groom,  or  the  other  Ponipey,  who  had  his  head 
cut  off  in  Egypt,  this  glorious  renown,  and 
these  so  much  honoured  flourishes  of  the  pen, 
so  as  to  be  of  any  advantage  to  them  ? 

Id  cinerem  et  manes  credis  curare  sepultos.7 
"  Can  we  believe  the  dead  regard  such  things  ?" 

What  sense  have  the  two  companions  in  the 
greatest  esteem  of  men, — Epaminondas,  of  this 
glorious  verse,  that  has  been  so  many  ages 
current  in  his  praise  ; 

Consiliis  nostris  laus  est  attrita  Laconum  ;8 
"  One  Sparta  by  my  counsels  is  o'erthrown ;" 

and  Africanus,  of  this  other, 

A  sole  exoriente,  supra  Matoti'  Paludes, 
Nemo  est  qui  factis  me  aequiparare  queat.* 

"  From  early  dawn  unto  the  setting  sun, 
There's  none  can  match  the  deeds  that  I  have  done.*' 

The  survivors,  indeed,  tickle  themselves  with 
these  praises,  and,  by  them  incited  to  jealousy 
or  desire,  inconsiderately  and  according  to 
their  own  fancy,  attribute  to  the  dead  this  their 
own  ieeling ;  vainly  flattering  themselves  that 
they  shall  one  day  in  turn  be  capable  of  the 
same.      God  knows,  however, 

Ad  hasc  se 
Romsnus,  Grajusque,  et  Barbaras  induperator 
Erexit ;  causas  discriminis  atque  laboris 
Inde  habuit :  tanto  major  Anise  sitis  est,  quam 
Virtutis!10 


from  Poulin,  in  the  Albigeois,  where  he  was  born*  He 
took  the  name  of  De  la  Garde  from  a  corporal  of  that  name, 
who,  passing  one  day  through  Poulin,  with  a  company  of 
foot-soldier*,  took  a  fancy  to  him,  and  carried  him  oil  with 
him  to  make  him  bis  boy.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
wit,  valour,  and  conduct,  in  the  several  employments  which 
he  had,  as  general  of  the  galleys,  ambassador  to  the  Porte, 
and  to  England,  &c,  in  the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  his 
successors,  down  to  Charles  IX.— See  Bran  tome,  lttustriou* 
Men. 

7  JEneid,  iv.  34. 

8  This  verse,  translated  from  the  Greek,  by  Cicero  (Tsrs. 
Qtuu.  v.  17),  is  the  first  of  the  four  elegiac  verses  that  were 
engraved  on  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Epaminondas  (Pausa- 
nias.  ix.  16).  In  Cicero,  however,  you  And  Alton**,  not 
Attrita. 

9  Cicero,  Tu*c.  Qua-*,  v.  \J. 

10  Juvenal,   x.  u;. 
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"  Vfar'd  with  the  torn  of  these,  what  counties*  •warm*, 
Barbarian*,  Roman*,  Greeks,  have  rush'd  to  arms, 
All  danger  slighted,  and  all  toil  defied, 
And  madly  eonquer'd,  or  as  madly  died  ! 
So  much  the  raging  thirst  of  fame  exceeds 
The  generous  warmth  which  prompt*  to  worthy  deeds." 


CHAPTER    XLVII. 


OF  THB  UNCERTAINTY  OF   OUR  JUDGMENT. 


Whether  a  con- 
quered enemy 
should  be  pur- 
sued to  extre- 
mity. Reasons 
far  and  against 
at, 


It  was  well  said  by  the  poet, 

*Ew4m»  M  woXvx  vofiot  ivQa  nat  2v0a.x 

'*  There  is  every  where  liberty  of  talking 
enough,  and  enough  to  be  said  on  both 


For  example : 


Vinee  Annibal,  e  non  seppe  nsar  poi 
Boa  U  vittariosa  so*  renters.5 

**  The  Carthaginian,  though  renown'd  in  fight, 
Impror'd  not  all  his  Tictories  as  he  might." 

Such  as  would  take  this  side,  and  condemn  the 
oversight  of  our  leaders,  in  not  pushing  home 
the  victory  at  Moncontour ;  or  accuse  the  King 
of  Spain2  of  not  knowing  how  to  make  his  best 
use  of  the  advantage  he  had  against  us  at  St. 
Quentin,  may  conclude  these  oversights  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  soul  drunk  with  success,  or  from 
a  courage  which,  being  full  and  over-gorged 
with  this  beginning  of  good  fortune,  had  lost 
the  appetite  of  adding  to  it,  having  already 
enough  to  do  to  digest  what  it  had  taken  in : 
he  has  his  arms  full,  and  can  embrace  no  more. 
Unworthy  of  the  benefit  fortune  had  put  into 
his  hands :  for  what  utility  does  he  reap  from 
it,  if,  notwithstanding,  he  gives  his  enemy  time 
to  rally  ?  What  hope  is  there  that  he  will  dare 
at  another  time  to  attack  an  enemy  re-united 
and  re-composed,  and  armed  anew  with  despite 
and  revenge,  who  did  not  dare  to  pursue  him 
when  ropted  and  unmanned  by  fear  ? 

Dam  forttma  calet,  dam  conficit  omnia  terror.4 

"  Whilst  Fortune's  in  a  heat,  and  terror  throws 
A  dismal  gloom,  confounding  all  their  foes." 

But,  withal,  what  better  opportunity  can  he 
expect  than  that  be  has  lost  ?  'Tis  not  here,  as 
in  fencing,  where  the  most  hits  win :  for  so 
long  as  the  enemy  is  on  foot,  the  game  is  new 
to  begin ;  that  is  not  to  be  called  a  victory  that 
does  not  put  an  end  to  the  war.  In  the  en- 
counter wnere  Caesar  had  the  worse,  near  the 
city  of  Oricum,  he  reproached  Pompey's  sol- 
diers that  he  had  been  lost,  had  their  general 
known  how  to  overcome;5  and  afterwards 
showed  him  a  very  different  trick,  when  he 
beat  him  in  bis  turn. 
But  why  may  not  a  man  also  argue,  on  the 


1  Homer,  Iliad,  zz.  240. 
*  Petrarch,  Son.  83. 

3  Philip  II.,  who  defeated  the  French  near  St.  Quentin, 
the  SOth  of  August,  1556,  being  St.  Lawrence's  day. 

4  Luc.  vii.  734. 


contrary,  that  it  is  the  effect  of  a  precipitous 
and  insatiate  spirit  not  to  know  how  to  re- 
strain its  ardour ;  that  it  is  to  abuse  the  favour 
of  God  to  exceed  the  measure  he  has  prescribed 
them  ;  and  that  again  to  throw  a  man's  self 
into  danger,  after  a  victory  obtained,  is  again 
to  expose  himself  to  the  mercy  of  fortune ;  and 
that  it  is  one  of  the  highest  rules  in  the  art  of 
war  not  to  drive  an  enemy  to  despair  ?  Sylla 
and  Marius,  in  the  social  war,  having  defeated 
the  Marsians,  seeing  yet  a  body  of  reserve  that, 
prompted  by  despair,  was  coming  on  like  furious 
beasts  to  charge  in  upon  them,  thought  it  not 
convenient  to  await  them.  Had  not  Monsieur 
De  Foix's  ardour  transported  him  so  precipi- 
tously to  pursue  the  remains  of  the  victory  of 
Ravenna,  he  had  not  obscured  it  by  his  own 
death.  And  yet  the  recent  memory  of  his  ex- 
ample served  to  preserve  Monsieur  d'Anguicn 
from  the  same  misfortune  at  the  battle  of  Seri- 
soles.  'Tis  dangerous  to  attack  a  man  you 
have  deprived  of  all  means  to  escape  but  by  his 
arms  :  for  necessity  teaches  violent  resolutions : 
Gravissimi  sunt  morsus  irritata  necessitatis.* 
"  Enraged  necessity  bites  deep." 

Vincitur  haud  gratis,  jugulo  qui  provocat  hostem.? 
"  The  foe  that  meets  the  sword  sells  his  life  dear." 

This  it  was  that  made  Pharax  withhold  the 
King  of  Lacedeemon,  who  had  won  a  battle  of 
the  Mantineans,  from  going  to  charge  a  thou- 
sand Argians,  who  were  escaped  in  an  entire 
body  from  the  defeat ;  but  rather  let  them  steal 
off  at  liberty,  that  he  migiit  not  encounter 
valour  whetted  and  enraged  by  mischance.8 
Clodomir,  King  of  Aquitaine,  after  a  victory 
pursuing  Gondemar,  King  of  Burgundy,  beaten 
and  flying,  compelled  him  to  face  about,  and 
make  head  ;  and  his  obstinacy  deprived  him  of 
the  fruit  of  his  conquest,  for  he  there  lost  his 
life. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  man  were  to  choose 
whether  he  would  have  his  sol- 
diers richly  accoutred  and  armed,  S^^ouMbe 
or  armed  only  for  necessary  de-  richly  armed, 
fence ;  this  argument  would  step 
in  in  favour  ot  the  first  (of  which  opinion  were 
Sertorius,  Philopcemen,  Brutus,  Csesar,  and 
others),  that  it  is  to  a  soldier  an  enfiaining  of 
courage,  and  a  spur  to  glory,  to  see  himself 
bravely  apparelled,  and  withal  affords  occasion 
to  be  more  obstinate  in  fight,  having  his  arms, 
which  are  in  a  manner  his  estate  and  inherit- 
ance, to  defend ;  which  is  the  reason,  says 
Xenophon,  why  those  of  Asia  carried  their 
wives,  concubines,  with  their  choicest  jewels 
and  greatest  wealth,  along  with  them  to  the 
wars?  But  then  these  arguments  would  offer 
on  the  other  side  :  that  a  general  ought  rather 
to  lessen  than  increase,  in  his  soldiers,  their  so- 


9  Plut.  in  ctM. 

8  Declamat.  Pore.  Latro.  apud  Sallust 

7  Lucsn,  iv.  2/5. 

8  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  25. 

9  Cprop<edia.  it.  4. 
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licitude  of  preserving  themselves  :  that  by  this 
means  they  will  be  in  a  double  fear  of  hazard- 
ing their  persons ;  as  also  that  it  will  be  a 
double  temptation  to  the  enemy  to  fight  for  a 
victory  where  so  rich  spoils  are  to  be  obtained. 
And  this  very  thing  has  been  observed,  in  for- 
mer times,  notably  to  encourage  the  Romans 
against  the  Samnites.  Antiochus  shewing 
Hannibal  the  army  he  had  raised,  wonderfully 
splendid,  and  rich  in  all  sorts  of  equipage, 
asked  him — "Will  the  Romans  be  satisfied 
with  that  army  ?"  "  Satisfied !"  replied  the 
other;  "  yes,  doubtless,  were  their  avarice 
never  so  great."1  Lycurgus  not  only  forbad 
his  soldiers  all  manner  of  sumptuousness  in 
their  equipage,  but  moreover  to  strip  their  con- 
quered enemies,  because,  he  said,  he  would 
have  poverty  and  frugality  shine  with  the  rest 
of  the  battle.2 
At  sieges,  and  elsewhere,  where  occasion 
draws  us  near  to  the  enemy,  we 
Whether  sol-       readily  suffer  our  men  to  brave, 

tiff*red°to  rate>  ant*  affront  the  enemy  with 

brave  and  all  sorts  of  injurious  language ; 

enemy111"  R1M*    D0*  w^t^10ut  *Om*   Colour  of 

reason  ;  for  it  is  of  no  little  con- 
sequence to  take  from  them  all  hopes  of  mercy 
and  composition,  in  representing  to  them  that 
there  is  no  fair  quarter  to  be  expected  from  an 
enemy  they  have  incensed  to  that  degree,  nor 
other  remedy  remaining,  but  in  victory.  And 
yet  Vitellius  found  himself  out  in  this  way 
of  proceeding;  for  having  to  do  with 
Otho,  weaker  in  respect  of  his  soldiers,  long 
unaccustomed  to  war,  and  effeminated  with  the 
delights  of  the  city ;  he  so  nettled  them  at  last, 
with  stinging  language,  reproaching  them  with 
cowardice,  and  the  regret  of  the  mistresses  and 
entertainments  they  had  left  behind  at  Rome, 
that  by  this  means  he  inspired  them  with  such 
resolution  as  no  exhortation  would  have  had 
the  power  to  have  done;  and  himself  made 
them  fall  upon  him,  with  whom  their  own 
captains  before  could  by  no  means  prevail. 
And,  indeed,  when  they  are  injuries  that  touch 
to  the  quick,  it  may  very  well  fall  out  that  he 
who  went  but  sluggishly  to  work  in  the  behalf 
of  his  prince  will  fall  to  it  with  another  sort  of 
mettle,  when  the  quarrel  is  his  own. 
Considering  of  how  fgreat  importance  is  the 

preservation  of  the  general  of  an 
S^ough?*^  wny*  and  that  the  universal  aim 
disguise  them-    of  an  enemy  is  levelled  directly 

■etotbefore  a       at  tue  J^  u?(m  wnicu  ^  otnere 

depend ;  the  advice  seems  to  ad- 
mit of  no  dispute,  which  we  know  has  been 
taken  by  many  great  captains,  of  changing 


1  Aulus  Gellius.  ▼.  6. 

1  Plutarch,  Apoih.  of  the  Lacedemoniam. 

'  Aa  at  the  Battle  of  Ivry,  in  the  peraon  of  Henry  the 
Great. 

4  It  ia  my  opinion,  observes  M.  Coate,  that  one  who  haa 
been  forced  to  fly  his  country  from  a  sentence  of  death,  for 
having  robbed  the  public,  can  never  deserve  the  title  of  a 
great  man.  Aa  to  the  infamous  robbery  committed  by  thi» 
Gilippua,  aee  Diodorus  of  Sicily.     Ilia  father,  whose  name  i 


their  dress,  and  disguising  their  persons,  upon 
the  point  of  going  to  engage.  Nevertheless, 
the  inconvenience  a  man,  by  so  doing,  runs 
into,  is  not  less  than  that  he  thinks  to  avoid  : 
for  the  captain,  by  this  means,  being  concealed 
from  the  knowledge  of  his  own  men,  the  cou- 
rage they  should  derive  from  his  presence  and 
example  comes  by  degrees  to  cool  and  to  decay; 
and  not  seeing  the  wonted  marks  and  ensigns 
of  their  leader,3  they  presently  conclude  him 
either  dead,  or  that,  despairing  of  the  business, 
he  is  gone  to  shift  for  himself.  Experience 
shows  us  that  both  these  ways  have  been  both 
successful  and  otherwise.  What  befel  Pyrrhus 
in  the  battle  he  fought  against  the  consul 
Levinus,  in  Italy,  will  serve  us  to  both  pur- 
poses: for  though,  by  shrouding  his  person 
under  the  arms  of  Megacles,  and  making  the 
latter  wear  his,  he  undoubtedly  preserved  his 
own  life,  yet  by  that  very  means  he  was  withal  \ 
very  near  running  into  the  other  mischief  of 
losing  the  battle.  Alexander,  Csesar,  and 
Lucullus,  loved  to  make  themselves  known  in 
battle,  by  rich  accoutrements  and  arms  of  a 
particular  lustre  and  colour.  Agis,  Agesilaus, 
and  that  great  Gilippus,4  on  the  contrary,  used 
to  fight  obscurely  armed,  and  without  any 
im penal  attendance  or  distinction. 

Amongst  other  oversights  Pompey  is  charged 
withal,  at  the  Battle  of  Phar-  whether  .  . 
saliu,  he  is  condemned  for  making  best  to  Si  upon 
his  army  stand  still  to  receive  the  an  enemy,  or  to 
enemy's  charge;'  "by  reason  SuLk/*11 
that"  (I  shall  here  steal  Plu- 
tarch's own  words,  that  are  better  than  mine,) 
"  he,  by  so  doing,  deprived  himself  of  the  vio- 
lent impression  the  motion  of  running  adds  to 
the  first  shock  of  arms,  and  hindered  the  im- 
petus of  the  combatants,  which  was  wont  to 
give  great  impetuosity  and  fury  to  the  first 
encounter ;  especially  when  they  come  to  rush 
in  with  their  utmost  vigour,  their  courages 
increasing  by  the  shouts  and  the  career ;  thereby 
rendering  his  soldiers'  animosity  and  ardour,  as 
a  man  may  say,  more  reserved  and  cold." 
This  is  what  Plutarch  says  ;•  but  if  Csesar  had 
come  by  the  worse,  why  might  it  not  as  well 
have  been  urged  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
strongest  and  most  steady  posture  of  fighting 
is  that  wherein  a  man  stands  planted  firm, 
without  motion ;  and  they  who  make  a  halt 
upon  their  march,  closing  up,  and  reserving 
their  force  within  themselves  for  the  push  of 
the  business,  have  a  great  advantage  against 
those  who  are  disordered,  and  who  have  already 
spent  half  their  breath  in  running  on  preci- 
pitously to  the  charge.     Besides,  that  an  army 


waa  Clearchua,  was  in  the  same  scrape.  Being  cast  for  his 
life,  he  fled,  says  Diodorus,  before  the  sentence.  Thus,  adda 
the  historian,  did  these  two  personages,  who  in  other  res- 
pects were  both  reputed  excellent  men,  throw  a  scandal  upon 
the  rest  of  their  lives  and  actions,  by  suffering  themselves 
to  be  corrupted  with  sordid  avarice. 

»  It  is  Caesar  himself  that  lays  this  blame  on  Pompey.— 
De  Bello  CinUi,  iii.  17- 

*  Life  of  Pompey,  c.  10. 
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Whether  it  a 
best  for  a 
prince  to  wait 
fry  hb  enemy  in 
bis  own  tern- 
torr.ortofo 
and  attack  him 
upon  au* 


being  a  body  made  op  of  so  many  members,  it 
k  impossible  for  it  to  move  in  this  fury  with  so 
exact  a  motion  as  not  to  break  the  order  of 
battle,  and  that  the  readiest  are  engaged  before 
their  fellows  can  come  up  to  relieve  them.     In 
that  disgraceful  battle  betwixt  the  two  Persian 
brothers,  the  Lacsademonian,  Clearchus,  who 
commanded  the  Greeks  of  Cyrus's  party,  led 
them  on  gently,  and  without  precipitation,  to 
the  charge :  bat  coming  within  fifty  paces,  put 
them  to  roll  speed,  hoping,  in  so  short  a  career, 
both  to  preserve  their  order,  to  husband  their 
breath,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  the 
advantage  of  impetuosity  both  to  their  persons 
and  their  missive  arms.'     Others  have  regu- 
lated this  question  in  charging,  thus ;  "  if  your 
enemy  come  running  upon  you,  stand  firm  to 
receive  him ;  if  he  stand  to  receive  you,  run 
full  drive  upon  him."3 

In  the  expedition  of  the  Emperor,  Charles 
the  Fifth,  into  Provence,  King 
Francis  was  put  to  choose  whether 
to  go  meet  him  in  Italy,  or  to 
await  him  in  his  own  dominions ; 
and  though  he  well  considered  of 
how  great  advantage  it  was  to 
preserve  his  own  territories  entire, 
and  clear  from  the  troubles  of 
,  to  the  end  that,  being  unexhausted  of  her 
stores,  it  might  continually  supply  men  and 
money  at  need ;  that  the  necessity  of  war  re- 
quires at  every  turn  to  spoil  and  lay  waste  the 
country  before  them,  which  cannot  very  well 
be  done  upon  one's  own ;  besides  which,  the 
country  people  do  not  so  easily  digest  such 
havoc  by  those  of  their  own  party  as  from  an 
enemy,  so  that  seditions  and  commotions  might 
by  such  means  be  kindled  amongst  us ;  that  the 
license  of  pillage  and  plunder,  which  is  not  to 
be  tolerated  at  home,  is  a  great  ease  and  re- 
freshment against  the  fatigues  and  sufferings  of 
war ;  and  that  he  who  has  no  other  prospect  of 
gain  than  his  bare  pay  will  hardly  be  kept 
from  running  home,  being  but  two  steps  from 
his  wife  and  his  own  house ;  that  he  who  lays 
the  cloth  is  ever  at  the  charge  of  the  feast ; 
that  there  is  more  alacrity  in  assaulting  than 
defending :  and  that  the  shock  of  the  loss  of  a 
battle  in  our  own  bowels  is  so  violent  as  to 
endanger  the  disjointing  of  the  whole  body, 
there  being  no  passion  so  contagious  as  that  of 
fear,  that  is  so  easily  believed,  or  that  so  sud- 
denly diffuses  itself;  and  that  the  cities  that 
should  hear  the  rattle  of  this  tempest,  that 
should  take  in  their  captains  and  soldiers,  still 
trembling  and  out  of  breath,  would  be  in  dan- 

§er,  in  this  heat  and  hurry,  to  precipitate 
lemselves  upon  some  untoward  resolution : 
notwithstanding  all  this,  he  chose  to  recnl  the 
forces  he  had  oeyond  the  mountains,  and  to 
suffer  the  enemy  to  come  to  him. 


1  Xcnophon,  Anabasis,  i.  8. 

*  Plataich,  Prectpt*  of  Marriage. 

*  Tbt  whole  of  this  reasoning  is  taken,  word  for  word, 


For  he  might,  on  the  other  hand,  imagine 
that,  being  at  home,  and  amongst  his  friends, 
he  could  not  fail  of  plenty  of  all  manner  of 
conveniences ;  the  rivers  and  passes  he  had  at 
his  devotion  would  bring  him  in  both  provisions 
and  money  in  all  security,  and  without  the 
trouble  of  convoy  ;  that  he  should  find  his  sub- 
jects by  so  much  the  more  affectionate  to  him, 
by  how  much  their  danger  was  more  near  and 
pressing ;  that  having  so  many  cities  and  bar- 
riers to  secure  him,  it  would  be  in  his  power  to 
give  battle  at  his  own  opportunity  and  best 
advantage  ;  and,  if  it  pleased  him  to  delay  the 
time,  that  under  covert,  and  at  his  own  ease, 
he  might  see  his  enemy  founder  and  defeat 
himsell  with  the  difficulties  he  was  certain  to 
encounter,  being  engaged  in  an  enemy's  country, 
where  before,  behind,  and  on  every  side,  war 
would  be  upon  him  ;  no  means  to  refresh  him- 
self, or  to  enlarge  his  quarter?,  should  disease 
infest  them,  or  to  lodge  his  wounded  men  in 
safety.  No  money,  no  victuals,  but  all  at  the 
point  of  the  lance ;  no  leisure  to  repose  and 
take  breath  ;  no  knowledge  of  the  ways  or 
country,  to  secure  him  from  ambushes  and 
surprises ;  and,  in  case  of  losing  a  battle,  no 
possible  means  of  saving  the  remains.3  Neither 
is  there  want  of  example  in  both  these  cases. 

Scipio  thought  it  much  better  to  go  and  at- 
tack his  enemy's  territories  in  Africa  than  to 
stay  at  home  to  defend  his  own,  and  fight  him 
in  Italy,  where  he  then  was ;  and  it  succeeded 
well  with  him.  But,  on  the  contrary,  Hanni- 
bal, in  the  same  war,  ruined  himself,  by  aban- 
doning the  conquest  of  a  strange  country,  to  go 
and  defend  his  own.  The  Athenians,  having 
left  the  enemy  in  their  own  dominions,  to  go 
over  into  Sicily,  were  not  favoured  by  fortune 
in  their  design ;  but  Agathocles,  King  of  Syra- 
cuse, found  her  favourable  to  him,  when  be 
went  over  into  Africa,  and  left  the  war  at 
home. 

Thus  we  are  wont  to  conclude,  and  with 
reason,  that  events,  especially  in  war,  do  for  the 
most  part  depend  upon  fortune,  who  will  not  be 
governed  by,  nor  submit  unto,  human  reason  or 
prudence,  according  to  the  poet, 

Et  male  consultis  pretium  est ;  prudentia  fallax. 
Nee  fortuna  probat  causas,  sequiturque  merentes, 
8ed  vaga  per  cunctos  nullo  discrimine  fertur. 
Scilicet  est  aliud,  quod  no*  cogatque  regatque 
Alajua,  et  in  propria*  ducat  mortalia  leges.4 

"  Prudence  deceitful  and  uncertain  it, 
111  counsels  sometimes  hit,  where  good  ones  miss  ; 
Though  Fortune  sometimes  the  best  cause  approves, 
Adverse  and  wildly  she  as  often  roves. 
To  that  some  greater  and  more  constant  cause 
Rules  and  subjects  all  mortals  to  its  laws." 

But,  to  take  the  thing  right,  it  should  seem 
that  our  counsels  and  deliberations  depend  as 
much  upon  fortune  as  anything  we  do,  and  that 
she  engages  our  very  reason  in  her  uncertainty 

from  a  speech  made  by  Francis  I.  in  council,  and  preserved 
by  William  du  Bellay,  in  his  Memoirs,  Book  vi. 

<  Manilius,  iv.  05. 
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and  confusion.  "  We  argue  rashly  and  adven- 
turously/7 says  TimtBus  in  Plato,  "  because,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  our  reason  has  a  great  share 
in  the  temerity  of  chance." 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

OF   DESTRIERS. 

Here  am  I  become  a  grammarian — I,  who 
never  learned  any  language  but  by  rote,  and 
who  do  not  yet  know  adjective,  conjunctive,  or 
ablative.  I  think  I  have  read  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  a  sort  of  horses,  by  them  called 
Funales,  or  Dextrarios,1  which  were  either  led- 
horses,  or  relay-horses,  to  be  taken  fresh  upon 
occasions;  and  thence  it  is  that  we  call  our 
horses  of  service  Destriers :  and  our  romances 
commonly  use  the  phrase  of  Adestrer  for  Ac- 
compaqner,  to  accompany.  They  also  called 
those  horses  Desultorios  Equos,  which  were 
taught  to  run  full  speed  side  by  side,  without 
bridle  or  saddle,  so  as  that  the 

£?. in"  the  R°man  gentlemen  armed  at  all 
height  of  speed,  points,  would  shift  and  throw 
themselves  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  The  Numidian  men-at-arms  had  always 
a  led-horse  in  one  band,  besides  that  they  rode 
upon,  to  change  in  the  heat  of  battle.  Quibus, 
desultorum  in  modum,  binos  traJientibus  equos, 
inter  acerrimam  sepe  pugnam  in  recentem 
equum,  ex/esso,  armatis  transsultare  mos  erat : 
tanta  velocitas  ipsis,  tamque  docile  equorum 
genus?  "  Whose  custom  it  was,  leading  along 
two  horses,  after  the  manner  of  the  Desultorii, 
armed  as  they  were,  in  the  heat  of  fight,  to 
vault  from  a  tired  horse  to  a  fresh  one;  so 
active  were  the  men,  and  the  horses  so  docile." 
There  are  many  horses  trained  to  help  their 
riders,  so  as  to  run  upon  any  one  that  presents 
a  drawn  sword,  to  fall  both  teeth  and  heels  upon 
any  that  front  or  oppose  them.  But  it  often 
falls  out  that  they  do  more  harm  to  their  friends 
than  their  enemies;  besides  that  you  cannot 
reduce  them  again  into  order,  when  they  are 
once  engaged  and  grappled;  so  that  you  re- 
main at  the  mercy  of  their  quarrel.  It  hap- 
pened very  unfortunately  to  Artybius,  general 
of  the  Persian  army,  fighting  man  to  man  with 
Onesilus,  King  of  balamis,  to  be  mounted  upon 
a  horse  taught  in  this  school ;  for  it  was  the 
occasion  of  his  death;  the  squire  of  Onesilus 


1  Suetonius  (Life  of  Tiberius),  and  SUtius  (Thebaid.  vi. 
401. ),  hare  employed  the  term  funalU  in  this  sense;  but 
dertrarius  is  a  barbarism  used  only  by  the  authors  of  the 
middle  ages. 

*  Liry,  xxiii.  so. 

3  Hcrodot  t.  111. 

4  In  the  narrative  which  Philip  de  Comines  has  given  of 
this  battle  (viii.  S.),  in  which  he  himself  was  present,  he 
tells  us  of  wonderful  performances  by  the  horse  on  which 
the  kin§  was  mounted.  The  name  of  the  horse  was  Savoy, 
and  it  was  the  most  beautiful  horse  he  had  ever  seen. 
During  the  battle  the  king  was  personally  attacked,  when  he 
had  nobody  near  him  but  a  valet  de  chambre,  a  little  fellow, 


The  horses  of 
the  Mame- 
lukes very  dex- 
terous. 


cleaving  him  down  with  a  scythe  betwixt  the 
shoulders,  as  the  horse  was  reared  up  upon  his 
master.8    And  what  the  Italians  report,  that, 
in  the  battle  of  Fornuova,  King  Charles's  horse, 
with  kicks  and  plunges,  disengaged  his  master 
from  the  enemy  that  pressed  upon  him,  without 
[  which  he  had  been  slain,  seems  a  strange  effect 
of  chance,  if  it  be  true.4  The  Mamelukes  make 
their  boast  that  they  have  the 
most  adroit  horses  of  any  cavalry 
in  the  world ;  that  by  nature  and 
custom  they  are  taught  to  know 
and  distinguish  the  enemy,  whom 
they  are  to  fall  foul  upon  with  mouth  and  heels, 
according  to  a  word  or  sign  given ;  as  also  to 
gather  up,  with  their  teeth,  darts  and  lances 
scattered  upon  the  field,  and  present  them  to 
their  riders,  according  as  he  orders.     'Tis  said 
of  Caesar,  and  also  of  the  great 
Pompey,    that,    amongst    their    £££?£* 
other    excellent    qualities,    they    horsemen, 
were  both    excellent  horsemen, 
and  particularly  of  Caesar,  that,  in  his  youth, 
being  mounted  on  the  bare  back  of  a  horse, 
without  saddle  or  bridle,  he  could  make  him 
run,  stop,  and  turn,  with  his  hands  behind  him.6 
As  Nature  designed  to  make  of  this  personge, 
and  of  Alexander,  two  miracles  of  military  art, 
you  may  say  she  did  her  utmost  to  arm  them 
after  an  extraordinary  manner.    For  every  one 
knows  that  Alexander's  horse,  Bucephalus,  had 
a  head  inclining  to  the  shape  of  a       Alexander's 
bull,  that  he  would  suffer  himself      horse, 
to  be  mounted  nor  accoutred  by 
none  but  his  master,  and  that  he  was  so  ho- 
noured after  his  death  as  to  have  a  city  erected 
to  his  name.    Caesar  bad  also  another,  that  had 
fore- feet  like  the  hands  of  a  man, 
his  hoof  being  divided  in  the  form     CKUt$t  hon** 
of  fingers,  which  likewise  was  not  to  be  ridden 
by  any  but  Caesar  himself;  who,  after  his  death, 
dedicated  his  statue  to  the  goddess  Venus.6 

I  do  not  willingly  alight  when  I  am  once  on 
horseback ;  for  it  is  the  place  where,  whether 
well  or  sick,  I  find  myself  most 
at  ease.   Plato  recommends  it  for    Rjd»n«  *  T«7 
health,7  and  also  Pliny  says  it  is    exerdse!06 
good  for  the  stomach  and  the 
joints.8    Let  us  pursue  the  matter  a  little  fur- 
ther, since  we  have  entered  upon  it. 

We  read,  in  Xenophon,  a  law  forbidding  any 
one,  who  was  master  of  a  horse,  to  travel  on 
foot.9  Trogus  and  Justin  say,10  that  the  Par- 
thians  were  wont  to  perform  all  offices  and 


er 


and  not  well  armed.  "  The  king,"  says  Philip  de  Comines, 
"  had  the  best  horse  under  him  in  the  world,  and  therewith 
he  stood  his  ground  bravely,  till  a  number  of  his  men,  not  a 
great  way  from  him,  arrived  at  the  critical  minute,  when 
the  Italians  ran  away."  This  does  not  seem  very  contra- 
dictory to  what  the  Italians  lay,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  hi* 
horse,  King  Charles  would  have  been  lost. 

•  Plutarch,  Life  of  Cmar,  c.  5. 

6  Suetonius,  Life  o/Catar,  c.  6l. 

7  Laws,  vii. 

8  Book  xxviii.  24. 

•  Cyropadia,  iv.  3. 
10  Justin,  xvi. 
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ceremonies,  not  only  in  war,  but 
mlmm.  -•___  a^80  ■H  frffaira,  whether  public  or 
JjTK^siJS!      private,  make  bargains,  confer, 

entertain,  take  the  air,  and  all  on 
horseback;  and  that  the  greatest  distinction 
betwixt  freemen  and  slaves  amongst  them  was 
that  the  one  rode  on  horseback  and  the  other 
went  on  foot:  an  institution  of  which  King 
Cyrus  was  the  founder. 

There  are  several  examples  in  the  Roman 
History  (and  Suetonius  more  particularly  re- 
marks it  inCsssar1)  of  captains  who,  in  pressing 
occasions,  commanded  their  cavalry  to  alight, 
both  by  that  means  to  take  from  them  all  hopes 
of  flight,  as  also  for  the  advantage  they  hoped 
for  in  this  sort  of  fight.  Quo,  haud  dubie, 
mtperat  Romanus :  "  Wherein  the  Romans  did, 

excel,-"  says  Livy.2     The  first 


wing  they  did  to  prevent  insurrections  in  the 
nations  of  new  conquest  was  to  take  from  them 
their  arms  and  horses :  and  therefore  it  is  that 
we  so  often  meet  in  Caesar:  Arma  proferri, 
jumenta  product,  obsides  dari  jubet?  "  He 
commanded  the  arms  to  be  produced,  the  horses 
brought  out,  and  hostages  to  be  given."  The 
Grand  Seignior,  to  this  day,  suffers  not  a 
Christian  or  a  Jew  to  keep  a  horse  of  his  own 
throughout  his  empire. 

Our  ancestors,  particularly  at  the  time  they 

had  war  with  the  English,  in  all 

ifflSSJIf^J     their  greatest  engagements  and 

'horseback!  pitched    battles   fought   for   the 

most  part  on  foot,  that  they  might 
have  nothing  but  their  own  strength  and  cou- 
rage to  trust  to  in  a  quarrel  of  so  great  concern 
as  life  and  honour.  You  stake  (whatever 
Chrysanthes  in  Xenophon  says  to  the  contrary) 
your  valour  and  your  fortune  upon  that  of  your 
horse  ;  his  wound  or  death  brings  you  into  the 
same  danger ;  his  fear  or  fury  shall  make  you 
rash  or  cowardly ;  if  he  have  an  ill  mouth,  or 
will  not  answer  to  the  spur,  your  honour  must 
answer  it.4  And,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  it 
strange  that  those  battles  were  more  firm  and 
furious  than  those  that  are  fought  on  horse- 
back : 

Cedebant  pariter,  pariterque  ruebant 
VlctOMS  vktique  ;  neque  his  fuga  note,  neque  illis  :5 

"  By  turns  they  quit  their  ground,  by  turns  advance, 
Victors  sad  vanquished,  in  the  various  field, 
Nor  wholly  overcome,  nor  wholly  yield  :" 

their  battles  were  much  better  contested : 
now -a- days  there  are  nothing  but  routs; — 
Primus  clamor  atque  impetus  rem  decernit.* 
"The  first  shout,  or  the  first  charge,  settles 
the  business."  And  the  arms  we  make  use  of 
in  so  great  a  hazard  should  be  as  much  as  pos- 
sible at  our  own  command  ;  wherefore  I  should 
advise  to  choose  them  of  the  shortest,  and  such 
of  which  we  are  able  to  give  the  best  account. 
A  man  may  repose  more  confidence  in  a  sword 


1  Suetonius,  Life  of  Conor,  c.  00. 
'  Livy,  is.  S3.  a  Dt  Belt.  Gall.  vii.  11. 

i.  iv.  3,  8. 


Cgropeedia, 
2Sneid.\x» 


he  holds  in  his  hand  than  in  a  bullet  he  dis- 
charges out  of  a  pistol,  wherein  there  must  be 
a  concurrence  of  several  executions  to  make  it 
perform  its  office,  the  powder,  the  stone,  and 
the  wheel,  if  any  of  which  fail,  it  endangers 
your  fortune.  The  blow  a  man  strikes  himself, 
is  much  surer  than  that  which  the  air  carries 
for  him: 

Et  quo  ferre  velint,  permittere  vulnera  ventis : 
Ensis  habet  vires  ;  et  gens  qusscumque  virorum  est, 
Bella  gerit  gladiis.7 

"  Far  off  with  bows 
They  shoot,  and  where  it  lists  the  wind  bestows 
Their  wounds ;  but  the  sword-fight  does  strength  require, 
All  manly  nations  the  sword-fight  desire." 

But  of  that  weapon  I  shall  speak  more  fully 
when  I  come  to  compare  the  arms  of  the  an- 
cients with  our  own  ;  the  astonishment  of  the 
ear  excepted,  which  every  one  grows  familiar 
with  in  a  little  time,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  wea- 
pon of  very  little  execution,  and  hope  we  shall 
one  day  lay  it  aside.  That  missile  weapon 
which  the  Italians  formerly  made  use  of,  both 
with  fire  and  without,  was  much  more  terrible. 
They  called  a  certain  kind  of 
javelin,  armed  at  the  point  with  p£darica,a 
on  iron  three  feet  lone,  that  it  weapon  of  the 
m  igh  t  pierce  through  and  through  JJJSilns 
an  armed  man,  pfuilarica,  which 
they  sometimes  in  the  field  threw  by  hand, 
sometimes  from  engines,  for  the  defence  of 
beleagured  places;  the  shaft  whereof  being 
rolled  round  with  flax,  wax,  rosin,  oil,  and 
other  combustible  matter,  took  fire  in  its  flight, 
and,  lighting  upon  the  body  of  a  man,  or  his 
target,  took  away  all  the  use  of  arms  and 
limbs.  And  yet,  coming  to  close  fight,  I  should 
think  they  would  also  endamage  the  assailant, 
and  that  the  field  beta"  covered  with  these 
flaming  truncheons,  would  produce  a  common 
inconvenience  to  the  whole  crowd  : 

Magnum  stridens  contorta  phalarica  venit, 
Fulminis  acta  modo.8 

"  A  knotted  lance,  large,  heavy,  strong, 
Which  roared  like  thunder  as  it  whirled  along." 

They  bad,  moreover,  other  devices  which  cus* 
torn  made  them  perfect  in,  but  which  seem  in- 
credible to  us  who  have  not  used  them,  by 
which  they  produced  the  effects  of  our  powder 
and  shot.  They  darted  their  heavy  spears  with 
so  great  force  as  oft-times  transfixed  two  targets, 
and  two  armed  men  at  once,  and  pinned  them 
together.  Neither  was  the  effect  of  their 
slings  less  certain  or  speedy.  Saxis  globosis. . . 
funaa,  mare  apertum  incessentes  . . .  coronas 
modici  circuli,  magno  ex  intervallo  loci,  assueti 
trajicere,  rum  capita  modo  hostium  vulne- 
raoant,  sed  quern  locum  destinassent.9  "  Culling 
round  stones  from  the  shore  for  their  slings, 
and  with  them  practising  at  a  great  distance  to 


•  Livy,  xxr.  45. 
7  Luc,  viii.  384. 
"  JEneid.  ix.  705. 

•  Livy,  xxxviii.  39. 
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throw  through  a  circle  of  very  small  circum- 
ference, they  would  not  only  wound  an  enemy 
in  the  head,  but  hit  any  other  part  at  pleasure/' 
Their  pieces  of  battery  had  not  only  the  exe- 
cution, but  the  thunder  of  our  cannon  : — Ad 
ictus  mcenium  cum  terribUi  sonitu  editos,  pavar 
et  trepidatio  cepit.1  "  At  the  battering  of  the 
walls,  which  is  performed  with  a  dreadful  noise, 
the  defenders  began  to  fear  and  tremble."  The 
Gauls,  our  kinsmen,  in  Asia,  abominated  these 
treacherous  missile  arms,  it  being  their  use  to 
fight  with  greater  braver}7,  hand  to  hand. 
Non  tarn  patentibtts  plagis  moventur . . .  ubi 
lot  tar  quam  alitor  plaga  est,  etiam  alorUmus  se 
pugnare  putant :  iidem9  quum  acuteus  sagitttB 
out  glandis  abditcB  introrsus  tenui  vulnere  in 
speciem  writ. . .  turn  in  rabiem  et  pudorem,  tarn 
parvo  perimentis  pestis  versi,  prostemunt  cor- 
pora humi.2  "  They  are  not  so  much  concerned 
at  large  wounds ;  when  a  wound  is  wider  than 
deep,  they  think  they  have  fought  with  greater 
glory ;  but  when  they  find  themselves  tor- 
mented with  a  slight  wound  with  the  point  of 
a  dart,  or  some  concealed  glandulous  body, 
then,  transported  with  fury  and  shame,  to 
perish  by  so  mean  a  messenger  of  death, 
they  fall  to  the  ground  ;"  a  representation 
something  very  like  a  musket-shot.  The  ten 
thousand  Greeks,  in  their  long  and  famous 
retreat,  met  with  a  nation  who  very  much 
galled  them  with  great  and  strong  bows,  car- 
rying arrows  so  long  that,  taking  tuem  up,  one 
might  return  them  back  like  a  dart,  and  with 
them  pierce  a  buckler  and  an  armed  man 
through  and  through.3  The  engines  that  Dio- 
nysius  invented  at  Syracuse,  to  snoot  vast  massy 
darts,  and  stones  of  a  prodigious  size,  with 
impetuosity,4  and  at  a  great  distance,  came  very 
near  to  our  modern  inventions. 

But  don't  let  us  forget  the  pleasant  posture 
of  one  Maistre  Pierre  Pol,  a  doctor  of  divinity, 
whom  Monstrelet  reports  always  to  have  rode 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  aside  upon  his 
mule,  like  a  woman.  He  says  also,  elsewhere, 
that  the  Gascons  had  terrible  horses  that  would 
wheel  in  their  full  speed,  which  the  French, 
Picards,  Flemings,  and  Brabanters  looked  upon 
as  a  miracle,  *'  having  never  seen  the  like 
before ;"  these  are  his  very  words.6  Caesar 
speaking  of  the  Suabians  :6  "  in  the  charges 
they  make  on  horseback,"  says  he,  "they 
often  throw  themselves  off  to  fight  on  foot, 
having  taught  their  horses  not  to  stir  in  the 
mean  time  from  the  place,  to  which  they  pre- 
sently run  again  upon  occasion ;  and,  according 


1  livy,  xxxriil.  5. 

*  Id.  ib.  31. 

*  Xenophon,  Anab.y  v.  u. 

«  The  Catapulta,  which  JElian,  in  hii  Various  Histories, 
vi.  19.,  assigns  the  invention  of  to  Dionysius  himself.  Dio- 
donu  diculus,  sir.  12.,  merely  says  that  it  was  invented  at 
Syracuse  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  the  Elder.  Pliny,  vii. 
SO,  states  that  this  engine  was  first  used  by  the  Syro- 
Phornicians. 

*  Monstrelet,  rot.  i.  c.  06,  who  to  the  Gascons  adds  the 
Lombards,  whom  Montaigne  forgot,  or  purposely  omitted. 

*  All  the  editions,  up  to  Coste's,  have  it,  Swedes,  which  must 


to  their  custom,  nothing  is  so  unmanly  and  so 

base  as  to  use  saddles  or  pads,  and  they  despise 

such  as  make  use  of   them ;    insomuch  that, 

though  but  a  very  few  in  number,  they  fear  not 

to  attack  a  great  many."    That 

which  I  have  formerly  wondered    apeop<ie"ofani' 

at,  to  see  a  horse  made  to  perform    Africa,  ride  on 

all  his  airs  with  a  nritdi  only,    5E£«£. 

and  the  reins  upon  his  neck,  was 

common   with  the  Massilians,  who  rode  their 

horses  without  saddle  or  bridle. 

Et  gens,  quae  nudo  residens  Maasylia  dorso, 
Ora  levi  flectit,  froenorum  nescia,  virga.7 

Et  Numidse  infrseni  cingunt.8 

"  Massilians,  who  unsaddled  horses  ride, 
And  with  a  switch,  not  knowing  bridles,  guide 
The  rapid  steed  ;  and  fierce  Numidians,  too, 
That  use  no  rein,  begirt  us  round." 

Equi  sinefrcenis ;  deformis  ipse  cursus,  rigida 
cervice,  et  ertento  capitc  currentium.9  "  The 
career  of  a  horse  without  a  bridle  must  needs 
be  ungraceful,  his  neck  being  extended  stiff, 
and  his  nose  thrust  out." 

King   Alphonso,10    he  who    first   instituted 
the  order  of  the   Chevaliers  de 
la  Bande,  or,    de  F  Escharpe,    To  ride  on 
amongst  other  rules  of  the  order,     m"?^' 
gave  them  this,  That  they  should    honourable 
never  ride  mule  or  mulet,  upon  a    m  difl^peilt 
penalty  of  a  mark  of  silver,  which  *"" 

I  read  lately  in  Guevara's  letters,  of  which, 
whoever  gave  them  the  title  of  Golden  Epistles, 
had  another  kind  of  opinion  than  I  have. 
"The  Courtier"11  says  that,  till  his  time,  it  was 
a  disgrace  to  a  gentleman  to  ride  one  of  those 
creatures.  But  the  Abyssinians,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  they  are  nearer  advanced  to  the  person 
of  Wester  John,  their  prince,  affect  to  ride 
large  mules  for  the  greater  dignity  and 
grandeur. 

Xenophon  tells  us12  that  the  Assyrians  were 
fain  to  keep  their  horses  fettered  in  the  stable, 
they  were  so  fierce  and  vicious ;  and  that  it 
required  so  much  time  to  loose  and  harness 
them  that,  to  avoid  any  disorder  this  tedious 
preparation  might  bring  upon  them,  in  case  of 
surprise,  they  never  sat  down  in  their  camp 
till  it  was  first  well  fortified  with  ditches  and 
ramparts.  His  Cyrus,  who  was  so  great  a 
master  of  equestrian  exercises,  made  his  horses 
pay  their  shot,  and  never  suffered  them  to  have 
anything  till  first  they  had  earned 
it  By  the  sweat  of  some  kind  of  S^ift™ 
work.  The  Scythians,  when  in  serve  for  nou- 
the  field,  and  in  scarcity  of  pro-  ***"»«*'  i» 
visions,  used  to  let  their  horses' 


case  of  need. 


be  an  error  of  the  press.  Caesar's  expression  is  Suecorum 
gen*.  Sweden  was  not  known  to  the  Romans  in  Cesar's 
time,  which  Montaigne  must  have  known  very  well. 

*  Lucan,  UL  83. 

•  JEneid,  iv.  41. 

9  Livy,  xxxv.  11. 

10  Alphonso  XI.  of  Leon  and  Castile,  died  1350. 

11  //  Cortigiano,  by  Balthasar  Castiglione,  published  1528. 
The  passage  cited  by  Montaigne  is  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  book. 

13  CyropmUa,  ill.  3. 
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Mood,  which  they  drank,  and  sustained  them- 
■elves  by  that  diet : 

Venit  et  epoto  Sarmata  pastas  equo.1 

"  Hither  the  Scythian  also  steers  his  course, 
Gorged  with  the  juices  of  his  bleeding  horse." 

Those  of  Crete,  being  besieged  by  Metellus, 
were  in  so  great  necessity  for  drink  that  they 
were  fain  to  quench  their  thirst  with  their 
horses'  urine.1 

And  to  show  how  much  cheaper  the  Turkish 
armies  support  themselves  than 

'Au*ish*armjcs  0Un  ^°>  U8  ^^  *"**>  ke^es 
■ahast.  that  the  soldiers  drink  nothing 

but  water  and  eat  nothing  but 
rice  and  salt  flesh  pulverised  (of  which  every 
one  may  easily  carry  about  with  him  a  month's 
provision),  they  can  feed  upon  the  blood  of 
their  horses  as  well  as  the  Muscovites  and 
Tartars,  and  salt  it  for  their  use. 

These  new  discovered  Indians,  when  the 
Spaniards  first  landed  amongst 
maehateemed  them,  had  so  great  an  opinion 
by  the  Ame-  both  of  the  men  and  horses  that 
*j*JjjJJJbb7*k«  they  looked  upon  them  equally 
themselves.  as  gods,  or  at  least  animals  en- 
nobled above  their  own  nature : 
insomuch  that  some  of  them,  after  they  were 
mibdned,  coming:  to  the  soldiers  to  sue  for  peace 
and  pardon,  and  to  bring  them  gold  and  pro- 
visions, failed  not  to  offer  the  same  to  the  horses, 
with  the  same  kind  of  harangue  to  them  which 
they  had  made  to  the  men,  interpreting  their 
neighing  for  a  language  of  truce  and  friendship. 
In  the  other  Indies  to  ride  upon  an  elephant 
was  anciently  the  highest  honour ;  the  second 
to  ride  in  a  coach  witn  four  horses ;  the  third 
to  ride  upon  a  camel,  and  the  lost  and  lowest 
to  be  carried  or  drawn  by  one  horse  only.3  One 
of  our  late  writers  tells  us  that  he  has  been  in 
a  country  in  those  parts  where  they  ride  upon 
oxen  witn  pads,  stirrups,  and  bridles,  and  that 
he  found  this  equipage  very  much  to  his  ease. 

Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  Rutilionus,4  in  a 
battle  with  the  Samnites,  seeing  his  cavalry, 
after  three  or  four  charges,  had  failed  of  break- 
ing into  the  enemies'  main  body,  took  this 
course — to  make  them  unbridle  all  their  horses, 
and  spur  their  horses  with  all  their  might,  so 
that,  having  nothing  to  check  their  career, 
they  might  through  weapons  and  men  open  the 
way  for  his  foot,  who  by  that  means  gave  them 
a  bloody  defeat.  The  same  command  was 
given  by  Quintus  Fulvius  Flaccus  against 
the  Celtiberians :    Id  cum  majore  vi  equorum 

facietis,  si  efframatos  in  hostes  equos  immit- 
titis ;  quod  sapi  Romano*  equites  cum  laude 

fecisse   sud  memorise  proditum  est 

Detractisque  franis,  bis  ultro  citroque  cum 
magna  storage  hostium,  infractis  omnibus  hast  is  y 

1  Martial,  Speetac.  lib.  iii.  4. 

*  Val.  Max.  rii  6.    Ext.  i. 

3  Arrian,  Hist.  lnd.  c.  17. 

4  Or  rather  Ruliianu*.    See  Liry,  vii.  30. 

*  l»ivy,  zl.  40. 

*  See  the  Chronicle  of  Muscovy,  by  Peter  Petrejui,  a 
Swede,  printed  in  High  Dutch,  at  Leipsic,  in  1620,  in  4to., 


transcurrerunt}  "  You  will  do  your  business* 
with  greater  advantage  of  your  horses'  strength 
if  you  spur  them  unbridled  upon  the  enemy,  as 
it  is  recorded  the  Roman  horse  to  their  great 

flory  have  often  done And  their 
its  being  pulled  off  without  breaking  a  lance, 
they  charged  through  and  through  with  great 
slaughter  of  the  enemy. " 

The  Duke  of  Muscovy  was  anciently  obliged 
to  pay  this  reverence  to  the  Tar- 
tars, that  when  they  sent  any  Mare's  milk 
embassy  to  him  he  went  out  to  |J£  ^g^.of 
meet  the  ambassadors  on  foot, 
and  presented  them  with  a  goblet  of  mare's 
milk  (a  beverage  of  greatest  esteem  among 
them)  ;  and  if,  in  drinking,  a  drop  fell  by 
chance  upon  the  horse's  mane,  he  was  bound  to 
lick  it  off  with  his  tongue.6  The  army  that 
Bajazet  had  sent  into  Russia  was  overwhelmed 
with  so  dreadful  a  tempest  of  snow  that,  to 
shelter  and  preserve  themselves  from  freezing, 
many  ripped  up  and  embowelled  their  horses, 
to  creep  into  their  bellies  and  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  that  vital  heat.  Bajazet,  after  that  furious 
battle  wherein  he  was  overthrown  by  Tamer- 
lane,7 was  in  a  hopeful  way  of  securing  his 
own  person  by  the  fleetness  of  an  Arabian 
mare  he  had  under  him,  had  he  not  been  con- 
strained to  let  her  drink  her  fill  at  the  ford  of  a 
river  in  his  way,  which  rendered  her  so  heavy 
and  indisposed  that  he  was  afterwards  easily 
overtaken  by  those  that  pursued  him.  They 
say,  indeed,  that  to  let  a  horse  stale  takes  him 
off  his  mettle  ;  but  I  should  rather  have  thought 
that  drinking  would  have  refreshed  her  and 
revived  her  spirits. 

Croesus,  marching  his  army  over  a  common 
near  Sard  is,  met  with  an  infinite  number  of 
serpents,  which  the  horses  devoured  with  great 
appetite,  and  which  Herodotus  says8  was  a  bad 
omen  to  his  affairs. 

We  call  a  horse  cJteval  entier  that  has  his 
mane  and  ears  entire,  and  no  other  will  pass 
muster.     The  Lacedaemonians  having  defeated 
the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  returning 
triumphant  from  the  victory  into    Ho£eJ  cHpped 
the  city  of  Syracusa,  amongst    SumPh.m 
other  bravadoes  caused  all  the 
horses  they  had  taken  to  be  shorn  and  led  in 
triumph.9     Alexander  fought  with  a  nation 
called  Dahae  ;  a  people  whose  discipline  it  was 
to  march  two  and  two  together,  armed  and  on 
horseback,  to  the  war ;  but  being  in  fight,  one 
always  alighted,  and  so  they  fought  one  while 
on  horseback  and  another  on  foot,  one  after 
another,  by  turns.10 

I  do  not  think  that  for  good  and  graceful 
riding  any  nation  excels  the  French,  though  a 
good  horseman,  according  to  our  way  of  speak- 
ing, seems  rather  to  respect  the  courage  of  the 

part  ii.  p.  159.    This  species  of  slavery  began   about  the 
uiidtlle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  lasted  near  260  years. 

7  In  1401. 

8  Book  i.  c.  78. 

»  Plutarch,  Life  ofNidat,  c.  10. 
10  Quintus  Curtius,  vii.  7* 
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man  than  his  horsemanship  and  address  in 
riding.  The  most  knowing  in  that  art  that 
ever  i  knew,  that  had  the  best  seat  and  the 
best  method  in  taming  a  horse,  was  Monsieur 
de  Carnavalet,  who  served  our  King  Henry 
the  Second  in  this  respect.  I  have  seen  a  man 
ride  with  both  his  feet  upon  the 
instances  of       saddle,  take  off  the  saddle,  and 

riders.  refit  and  remount  it,  riding  all  the 

while  full  speed ;  having  gal- 
lopped  over  a  cap,  make  at  it  very  good  shots 
backward  with  his  bow,  take  up  anytning  from 
the  ground,  setting  one  foot  down  and  the 
other  in  the  stirrup,  with  twenty  other  apes' 
tricks,  which  he  got  his  living  by. 

There  has  been  seen  in  my  time  at  Constan- 
tinople two  men  upon  a  horse,  who,  in  the 
beignt  of  his  speed,  would  throw  themselves 
off  and  into  the  saddle  again  by  turn :  and  one 
who  bridled  and  saddled  lib  horse  witn  nothing 
but  his  teeth.  Another,  who  betwixt  two 
horses,  one  foot  upon  one  saddle  and  another 
upon  the  other,  carrying  another  man  upon  his 
shoulders,  would  ride  full  career;  the  other 
standing  bolt  upright  upon  him.  making  excel- 
lent shots  with  his  bow.  Several  who  would 
ride  full  speed  with  their  heels  upwards  and 
their  heads  upon  the  saddle,  betwixt  the  rows 
of  scimitars  fixed  in  the  harness.  When  I  was 
a  boy  the  Prince  of  Sulmona,  riding  a  rough 
horse  at  Naples  to  all  his  airs,  held  reals  under 
his  knees  and  toes  as  if  they  had  been  nailed 
there,  to  shew  the  firmness  of  his  seat. 


CHAPTER    XLIX. 


OF    ANCIENT    CUSTOMS. 


I  should  willingly  pardon  our  people  for  ad- 
mitting no  other  pattern  or  rule  of  perfection 
than  their  own  peculiar  manners  and  customs, 
it  being  a  common  vice  not  of  the  vulgar  only, 
but  almost  of  all  men,  to  look  upon  their  own 
country's  fashions  as  the  best.  I  am  content 
when  they  see  Fabricius  or  Laelius,  that  they 
look  upon  their  countenance  and  behaviour  as 
barbarous,  seeing  they  are  neither  clothed  nor 
fashioned  according  to  our  mode.  But  I  find 
mult  with  their  especial  indiscretion  in  suffering 

themselves  to  be  so  imposed  upon 
The  French        and  blinded  by  the  authority  of 
'   J^u^^SsT   the  present  custom,  as  every  month 

to  alter  their  opinion,  if  custom 
so  require,  and  that  they  should  so  vary  their 
judgment  in  their  own  particular  concern. 
When  they  wore  the  belly-pieces  of  their 
doublets  as  high  as  their  breast,  they  stiffly 
maintained  that  they  were  in  their  proper 
place.  Some  years  after  they  were  slipped  down 
between  their  thighs,  and  then  they  laughed 


1  Caesar,  De  BeUo  CMHt  i.  7§. 
1  Id.,  De  BeUo  Galiico,  ir.  *. 
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at  the  former  fashion  as  uneasy  and  intolerable. 
The  new  fashion  in  use  makes  them  absolutely 
condemn  the  old  with  so  great  a  warmth,  and 
so  universal  a  contempt,  that  a  roan  would 
think  there  was  a  kind  of  madness  crept  in 
amongst  them,  that  infatuates  their  understand- 
ings to  this  strangle  degree.  Now  seeing  that 
our  change  of  fashions  is  so  prompt  and  sudden 
that  the  inventions  of  all  the  tailors  in  the 
world  cannot  furnish  out  new  whim-whams 
enough,  there  will  often  be  a  necessity  that  the 
old  despised  ones  must  again  come  in  vogue, 
and  again  fall  into  contempt ;  and  that  the  same 
judgment  must,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  take  up  not  only  different,  but  contrary, 
opinions,  with  an  incredible  lightness  and  in- 
constancy. There  is  not  any  of  us  so  discreet 
that  suffers  not  himself  to  be  gulled  with  this 
contradiction,  and  both  in  external  and  internal 
sight  to  be  insensibly  blinded. 

I  will  here  muster  up  some  old  customs  that 
I  have  in  memory;  some  of  them  the  same 
with  ours,  others  different,  to  the  end  that, 
bearing  in  mind  this  continual  variation  of 
human  things,  we  may  have  our  judgments 
clearer  and  more  firmly  settled. 

The  use  amongst  us  of  fighting  with  rapier 
and  cloak,  was  in  practice  amongst 
the  Romans  also  :  Sinixtras  sagis  ***•  practice  of 
irwohmnt9gladio8quedutringuntyl   B^^to 
"  They    wrapped    their    cloaks  to  fight  with 
round  the  left  arm,  and  wielded  JJSk**1"1 
the  sword  with  the  right,"  says 
Caesar ;  and  he  mentions  an  old  vicious  custom 
of  our  nation,  which  continues  yet  amongst  us, 
which  is  to  stop  passengers  we  meet  upon  the 
road,  to  compel  them  to  give  an  account  who 
they  are,  and  to  take  it  for  an  injury  and  just 
cause  of  quarrel  if  they  refuse  to  do  it.3 

At  the  bath,  which  the  ancients  made  use 
of  every  day  before  they  went  to 
dinner,  and,  indeed,  as  frequently  The  ancient* 
as  we  wash  our  hands,  they  at  S^f*^7 
first  only  bathed  their  arms  and  dinner. 
legs,3  but  afterwards,  and  by  a 
custom  that  has  continued  for  many  ages  in 
most  nations  of  the  world,  they  bathed  stark 
naked  in  mixed  and  perfumed  water,  so  that  it 
became  a  mark  of  great  simplicity  of  life  to 
bathe  in  pure  water.  The  most  delicate  and 
affected  perfumed  themselves  all  over  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  They  often  caused  all  their 
hair  to  be  pulled  out,  as  the  women  of  France 
have  some  time  since  taken  up  a  fancy  to  do 
their  foreheads, 

Quod  pectus,  quod  crura  tibi,  quod  brachia  vcllis,4 
"  How  dost  thou  twitch  thy  breast,  thy  arms  and  thighs," 

though  they  had  ointments  proper  for  that 
purpose. 

Psilotro  nitet,  aut  acids  latet  oblita  creta.* 

"  This  in  wild- vine  shines  ;  or  else  doth  calk 
Hex  rank  pores  up  in  a  dry  crust  of  chalk." 


*  Settee.,  sW.  86. 
<  Mart.  ii.  dft,  1. 


•  Id.,  ri.  03,  Q. 


They  delighted  to  lie  soft,  and  allowed  it  for  a 
great  testimony  of  hardiness  to  lie  upon  a 
uiatlrasi ;'  they  all  lying  upon  beds,  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  Turks  in  this  age. 

lade  tor©  pater  JEnees  sk  onus  ab  alto.* 
"  Thai  tone  Xntm  from  his  bed  of  state." 


i: 
■  i 


And  'tis  said  of  the  younger  Cato,  that,  after 
the  battle  of  Pharealia,  being  entered  into  a 
melancholic  disposition  at  the  ill  posture  of  the 
public  affairs,  he  took  his  food  always  sitting, 
assuming  a  strict  and  austere  course  of  life.3 
It  was  also  their  custom  to  kiss  the  hands  of 
great  persons  by  way  of  honouring  and  ca- 
ressing them  :  and  meeting  with  their  equals, 
they  always  kissed  in  salutation,  as  do  the 
Venetians : 


darem  com  dulcibus  oscnla  verbis  ;* 
words  I  would  with  kisses  mix." 


•« 


In  petitioning  or  saluting  any  great  man,  they 
used  to  lay  their  hands  upon  his  knees.  Pa- 
sicles,  the  philosopher,  brother  of  Crates,  in- 
stead of  laying  his  hand  upon  the  knee,  laid  it 
upon  the  private  parts,  and  being  roughly 
repulsed  by  him  to  whom  he  addressed  himself, 
44  What !  said  he ;  "is  not  that  part  your  own, 
as  well  as  the  other  ?"*  They  used  to  eat  their 
fruit  as  we  do,  after  dinner.  They  cleaned 
themselves  after  stool  with  a  sponge,  which  is 
the  reason  that  spongia  is  a  smutty  word  in 
Latin ;  which  sponge  was  also  fastened  to  the 
end  of  a  stick,  as  appears  by  the  story  of  him 
who,  as  he  was  led  along  to  be  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  asked 
leave  to  do  his  business,  and,  having  no  other 
way  to  dispatch  himself,  forced  the  sponge  and 
stick  down  his  own  throat,  and  choaked  him- 
self.6 They  used  to  terge  after  coition  with 
perfumed  wool : — 

At  tflri  nil  £adam ;  sed  lota  mentuls  Ian*.7 

They  placed  in  the  streets  of  Rome  certain 
vessels  and  little  tubs  for  passengers  to  make 
water  in : 

Pari  ssspe  lacam  propter,  se,  ac  dolia  curta, 
Somno  devincti,  credunt  extollerc  vestem." 

They  had  collation  betwixt  meals.  There  were 
in  summer  persons  who  made  a 
They  cooled  business  of  selling  snow  to  cool 
snow.*111* m  *°e  "wine  ;  and  some  there  were 
who  made  use  of  snow  in  winter, 
not  thinking  their  wine  cool  enough  even  at 
that  season  of  the  year.  The  men  of  quality 
had  their  cup-bearers  and  carvers,  and  their 
buffoons  to  make  them  sport ;  they  had  their 


1  "  Laudare  solebat  Attalus  culcitram  qua?  resisteret  cor- 
pori.    Tali  utor  etiam  senex,"  say*  Seneca,  Epist.  108. 

*  JBneid.  ii.  S. 

*  Plutarch,  Life  of  Cato  of  Utica,  c.  15. 
4  Orid,  De  Ponto,  iv.  »,  13. 

3  Diog.  Laertius,  vl.  89. 

*  Senec.,  Epist.  70. 


&    ^=- 


meat  served  up  in  winter  upon  a  sort  of  chafing 
dishes  which  were  set  upon  the 
table,  and  had  portable  kitchens    They  had  port- 
(of  which  I   myself  have  seen    ■"•***«»* 
some),  wherein  all  their  service  was  carried 
after  them. 


•< 


Has  robis  epulas  habete,  lauti : 
Nos  offendimur  ambulante  coma.9 

Those  feasts  to  you  may  pleasure  be, 
But  walking;  suppers  suit  not  me." 


In  summer  they  had  a  contrivance  to  bring 
fresh  and  clear  rills  through  their 
lower  rooms,  wherein  were  great  ^iS?!?001* 
store  of  living  fish  which  the  rooms? 
guests  took  out  with  their  own 
hands  to  be  dressed,  every  man  according  to 
his  own  liking.10  Fish  has  ever  had  this  pre- 
eminence, and  keeps  it  still,  that  even  great 
men  pretend  to  be  cooks  in  their  favour ;  and 
indeed,  the  taste  is  more  delicate  than  that  of 
flesh,  at  least  to  me.  But  in  all  sorts  of 
magnificence,  debauchery,  and  voluptuous  in- 
ventions of  effeminacy  and  expense,  we  do,  in 
truth,  all  we  can  to  equal  them  (for  our  wills 
are  as  corrupt  as  theirs),  but  we  want  power  to 
reach  them ;  we  are  no  more  able  to  parallel 
them  in  their  vicious,  than  in  their  virtuous, 
qualities ;  for  both  the  one  and  the  other  pro- 
ceed from  a  vigour  of  soul  which  was,  without 
comparison,  greater  in  them  than  in  us;  and 
souls  by  how  much  the  weaker  they  are,  by  so 
much  have  they  less  power  to  do  very  well,  or 
verv  ill. 

'the  place  of    honour  amongst   them  was 
the  middle.     The    name    going    ^^^^v 
before  or  following  after,  either    nourabie  place 
in  writing  or  speaking,  had  no    among  the 
signification  of   grandeur,  as  is    Koma,u* 
evident  by  their  writings.     They  as   readily 
said  "  Oppius  and  Cmsar,"  as  "  Coxar  and 
Oppius;"    and    "me  and  thee"   indifferently 
with  "  thee  and  me."    This  is  the  reason  that 
made  me  formerly  take  notice  in  the  life  of 
Flaminius,  in  our  French  translation  of  Plu- 
tarch, of  one  passage,  where  it  seems  as  if  the 
author,   speaking    of    the  jealousy  of   glory 
betwixt  the  JEtolians  and  Romans,  as  to  the 
winning  of  a  battle  they  had  with  their  joint 
forces  obtained,  made  it  of  some  importance 
that  in   the   Greek  songs  they  had  put  the 
JBtolians  before  the  Romans ;    if  there  be  no 
amphibology  in  the    words    of    the    French 
version. 

The  ladies  in  their  baths  made  no  scruple  of 
admitting   men    amongst   them, 
and  moreover  made  use  of  their    5jU?^#Sj 

...  women  natnoo 

serving- men   to  rub  and  anoint    together, 
them  : 


7  Martial,  ii.  58,  11. 

8  Lucretius,  it.  1034. 

9  Martial,  vii.  48.    See  also  Seneca,  EpUt.  78. 

10  Or,  "  Every  man  in  his  place,"  according  to  some 
editions.  Beckford,  in  his  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Convent 
of  Alcobaca,  gives  a  description  of  one  of  these  interior  fish- 
pools  that  he  met  with  there. 


® 
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Inguina  succinctus  nigra  tibi  wmi  aluta 
3tatf  quoties  calidis  nada  forerU  aquis.1 

41  Whene'er  her  body  in  the  bath  the  lares, 
Her  naked  limbe  are  'nointed  by  men  slaves. 


ft 


They  powdered  themselves  with  a  certain  pow- 
der, to  moderate  perspiration. 

The  ancient  Gauls,  says  Sidonius  Apollinaris,3 
wore  their  hair  long  before,  and  quite  short 
behind,  a  fashion  that  begins  to  be  revived  by 
this  vicious  and  effeminate  age. 

The  Romans  used  to  pay  the  watermen  their 

The  Roman.         *«    **  ™»  *nt  Stepping  into 

paid  their  wa-  the  boat,  which  we  never  do  till 
termen  at  em-     after  landing  : 

Dam  ess  arigitur,  dam  mala  ligatur, 
Tota  abit  hora.s 


»t 


Whilst  the  fare's  paying,  and  the  mule  is  tied, 
A  whole  hour's  time,  at  least,  away  doth  slide." 


The  women  used  to  lie  on  that  side  the  bed 
next  the  wall :  and  for  that  reason  they  called 
Csesar,  Spondam  Regis  Nicomedis.4 

They  took  breath  in  their  drinking,  and 
watered  their  wine : 

Quis  oner  ocios 
Reslinguet  ardentis  falerni 
Pocula  prsetereunte  lympha  ?s 

To  cool  our  wine,  the  boy  shall  bring 
Fresh  water  from  the  limpid  spring. 


<i 


And  the  roguish  looks  and  gestures  of  our  lac- 
queys were  also  in  use  amongst  them. 

O  Jane  I  a  tergo  quern  nulla  ciconia  pinsit, 
Nee  menus  auriculas  imitata  est  mobilis  altas, 
Nee  Ungues,  quantum  sitiat  canis  Appula,  tantum.6 

"  O  Janus  I  happy  in  thy  double  face ! 
Safe  and  protected  from  unseen  grimace ! 
From  pecking  finger,  and  from  gibes  and  sneers, 
Prorok'd  by  wagging  hands,  like  asses'  ears, 
From  lolling  tongue,  such  as  the  Appulian  hound, 
Panting  with  thirst,  drops  almost  to  the  ground." 

The  Argian  and  Roman  ladies  always 
mourned  in  white,7  as  ours  did  formerly  ;  and 
should  do  still,  were  I  to  govern  in  this  point. 
But  there  are  whole  boots  might  be  made  on 
this  subject 


CHAPTER  L. 

OF   DEMOORITU8   AND   HRRACLITU8. 

The  judgment  is  an  utensil  proper  for  all  sub- 
jects, and  will  have  an  oar  in 

»*?  *uilfm^rV  everv  th^S :  which  is  the  reason 
thing*.  "  that,  in  these  Essays,  I  take  hold 
of  all  occasions.  If  I  light  on  a 
subject  I  do  not  very  well  understand,  I  try, 
however,  sounding  it  at  a  distance;  and,  if  I 
find  it  too  deep  tor  my  stature,  I  keep  me  on 
the  firm  shore.  And  this  knowledge,  that  a 
man  can  proceed  nc  further,  is  one  effect  of  its 
virtue ;  aye,  and  one  on  which  it  prides  itself 
the  most.      Sometimes,  in  an   idle  and  frivo- 


>  Martial,  til.  35.  '  Carm.  ▼.  239. 

»  Horace,  Smt.  i.  5,  IS. 

♦  Suetonius,  Life  ©/  Cmmr,  e.  40.     Sponda  is  the  Latin 
word  lor  the  inner  aide  of  the  bed. 


loos  subject,  I  try  to  find  out  matter  whereof 
to  compose  a  body,  and  then  to  prop  and  sup- 
port it.  Another  while  I  employ  it  in  a  noble 
subject,  one  that  has  been  tossed  and  tumbled  by 
a  thousand  hands,  wherein  a  man  can  hardly 
possibly  introduce  any  thing  of  his  own,  the 
way  being  so  beaten  on  every  side  that  he  must 
of  necessity  walk  in  the  steps  of  another.  In 
such  a  case,  'tis  the  work  of  the  judgment  to 
take  the  way  that  seems  best,  ana,  of  a  thou- 
sand paths,  to  determine  that  this  or  that  was 
the  best  chosen.  I  leave  the  choice  of  my 
arguments  to  Fortune,  and  take  that  she  first 
presents  me ;  they  are  all  alike  to  me ;  I  never 
design  to  go  through  any  of  them  ;  for  I  never 
see  all  of  any  thing :  neither  do  they  who  so 
largely  promise  to  shew  it  others.  Of  a  hundred 
members  and  faces  that  every  thing  has,  I  take 
one— one  while  to  look  it  over  only,  another 
while  to  ripple  up  the  skin,  and  sometimes  to 

Einch  it  to  the  bones ;  I  give  a  stab,  not  so  wide, 
ut  as  deep  as  I  can ;  and  most  frequently  like 
to  take  it  in  hand  by  some  less-used  light. 
Did  I  know  myself  less,  I  might,  perhaps, 
venture  to  handle  something  or  other  to  the 
bottom,  and  to  be  deceived  in  my  own  inability, 
but  sprinkling  here  one  word,  and  there  an- 
other, patterns  cut  from  several  pieces,  and 
scattered  without  design,  and  without  engaging 
myself  too  far,  I  am  not  responsible  for  them, 
or  obliged  to  keep  close  to  my  subject,  without 
varying  it  at  my  own  liberty  and  pleasure,  and 
giving  up  myself  to  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and 
to  my  own  governing  method,  ignorance. 

All  motion  discovers  us.    The  very  same  soul 
of  Caesar,  that  made  itself  so  conspicuous  in 
marshalling  and  commanding  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  was  also  seen    2^^^^ 
as  solicitous  and  busy  in  the  softer    all  its  motions, 
affairs  of  love.    A  man  judges  of 
a  horse  not  only  by  seeing  him  caracol  and 
exhibit  airs  in  the  riding-school,  but  by  his 
walk,  nay,  and  by  seeing  him  stand  in  the 
stable. 

Amongst  the  functions  of  the  soul  there  are 
some  of  a  lower  and  meaner  form,  and  he  who 
does  not  see  her  in  those  inferior  offices,  as  well 
as  those  of  nobler  note,  is  never  fully  acquainted 
with  her;  and  peradventure  she  is  best  dis- 
covered where  she  moves  her  own  natural  pace. 
The  winds  of  the  passions  take  most  hold  of  her 
in  her  highest  flignts ;  and  the  rather,  by  reason 
that  she  wholly  applies  herself  to,  and  exercises 
her  whole  virtue  upon,  each  particular  subject, 
and  never  bandies  more  than  one  thing  at  a 
time,  and  that  not  according  to  it,  but  accord- 
ing to  herself.  Things  in  respect 
to  themselves  have  peradventure  it  gives  things 
their  weight,  measure,  and  con-  ^ShF*  mA 
dition ;  but  when  we  once  take  pleases, 
them  into  us,  the  soul  forms  them 


4  Horace,  Orf.  ii.  U,  18. 
8  Persius,  i.  68. 
*  Herod,  it.  s,  6. 
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to  the  pleases.    Death  is  terrible  to  Cicero, 
coTeted  by  Cato,  and  indifferent  to  Socrates. 
Health,   conscience,    authority,     knowledge, 
riches,  beauty,  and  their  contraries,  do  all  strip 
themselves  at  their  entering  into  us,  and  receive 
a  new  robe,  and  of  another  fashion,  from  the 
soul ;  brown,  bright,  green,  dark ;  sharp,  sweet, 
deep,  or  superficial,  as  best  pleases  each  par- 
ticular soul,  for  they  are  not  agreed  upon  any 
common  standard  of  forms,  rules,  or  proceed- 
ings ;  everyone  is  a  queen  in  her  own  dominions. 
Let  us  therefore  no  more  excuse  ourselves  upon 
the  external  qualities  of  things,  it  belongs  to 
us  to  give  ourselves  an  account  of  them.     Our 
good  or  ill  has  no  other  dependence  but  on 
ourselves.     Tis  there  that  our  offerings  and 
our  vows  are  due,  and  not  to  fortune :  she  has 
no  power  over  our  manners ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  draw  and  make  her  follow  in  her  train, 
ana  cast  her  in  their  own  mould.     Why  should 
not  I  judge  Alexander,  roaring 
if  antsigiM't       ^q1  drinking  at  the  rate  he  some- 

eSewu11  times  used  to  do?     Or,  if   he 

played  at  chess,  what  string  of 
his  soul  was  not  touched  by  this  idle  and  child- 
ish game  ?  I  hate  and  avoid  it  because  it  is 
not  play  enough — that  it  is  too  grave  and 
serious  a  diversion ;  and  I  am  ashamed  to  lay 
out  as  much  thought  and  study  upon  that  as 
would  serve  to  much  better  uses.  He  did  not 
more  pump  his  brains  about  his  glorious  expe- 
dition into  the  Indies ;  and  another,  that  I  will 
not  name,  took  not  more  pains  to  unravel  a 
passage  upon  which  depends  the  safety  of  all 
mankind.  To  what  a  degree  then  does  this 
ridiculous  diversion  molest  the  soul,  when  all 
her  faculties  shall  be  summoned  together  upon 
this  trivial  account?  And  how  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity she  herein  gives  every  one  to  know,  and 
to  make  a  right  judgment  of,  himself?  I  do 
not  more  thoroughly  sift  myself  in  any  other 
posture  than  this.  What  passion  are  we  ex- 
empted from  in  this  insignificant  game  ?  A  nger, 
spite,  malice,  impatience,  and  a 
£&£?££  vehement  desire  of  getting  the 
ourselves.  better  in   a  matter  wherein    it 

were  more  excusable  to  be  am- 
bitious of  being  overcome :  for  to  be  eminent, 
and  to  excel  above  the  common  rate  in  frivolous 
things,  is  nothing  becoming  in  a  man  of  quality 
and  honour.  What  I  say  in  this  example  may 
be  said  in  all  others.  Every  particle,  every 
employment  of  man,  does  exhibit  and  accuse 
iiim  equally  with  any  other. 

Democntus  and  Heraciitus  were  two  philo- 
sophers, of  which  the  first,  think- 

Demoeritut         ing  human  condition  ridiculous 
and  Heraelittts.  1  1     •         « 

their  different      an"  vain,  never  appeared  abroad 

humour*.  but  with  a  jeering  and  laughing 

countenance:  whereas  Heraciitus, 

commiserating  that  condition  of  ours,  appeared 


1  Joren.  10.  28. 

•  Plutarch,  Life  of  M.  Brutus,  c.  3. 


CHAPTER    LL 

ON    THE   VANITY   OF   WORDS. 

A  rhetorician  of  times  past  said,  That  his 
profession  was   to  make   little   things  appear 


3  Laertius,  in  vitt. 
«  Id.  lb. 


always  with  a  sorrowful  look  and  tears  in 
his  eyes. 

Alter 
Ridebat,  quoties  a  limine  morerat  unum 
Protuleratque  pedem ;  flebat  contrariua  alter.1 

"  One  always,  when  he  o'er  his  threshold  stent, 
Laugh* d  at  the  world,  the  other  always  wept." 

I  am  clearly  for  the  first  humour ;  not  because 
it  is  more  pleasant  to  laugh  than  to  weep,  but  ! 
because  it  is  more  contemptuous,  and  expresses  ' 
more  condemnation  than  the  other ;  for  I  think 
we  can  never  be  sufficiently  despised  to  our 
desert.  Compassion  and  bewailing  seem  to 
imply  some  esteem  of,  and  value  for,  the  thing 
bemoaned :  whereas  the  things  we  laugh  at  are 
by  that  expressed  to  be  of  no  moment.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  are  so  unhappy  as  we  are 
vain,  or  have  in  us  so  much  malice  as  folly : 
we  are  not  so  full  of  mischief  as  inanity,  nor  so 
miserable  as  we  are  vile  and  mean.  And  there- 
fore Diogenes,  who  passed  away  his  time  in 
rolling  himself  in  his  tub,  and  made  nothing 
of  the  great  Alexander,  esteeming  us  no  better 
than  Hies,  or  bladders  puffed  up  with  wind,  was 
a  sharper  and  more  penetrating,  and  conse- 
quently, in  my  opinion,  a  juster 
judge  than  Timon,  sumamed  the  xunon  th  *"* 
Man-hater;  for  what  a  man  Man-hater, 
hates  he  lays  to  heart.  This  last 
was  furious  against  mankind,  passionately  de- 
sired our  ruin,  and  avoided  our  conversation  as 
dangerous,  and  proceeding  from  wicked  and 
depraved  natures :  the  other  valued  us  so  little 
that  we  could  neither  trouble  nor  infect  him 
by  our  contagion,  and  left  us  to  herd  with  one 
another,  not  out  of  fear,  but  contempt  of  our 
society,  concluding  us  as  incapable  of  doing 
good  as  ill. 

Of  the  same  strain  was  Statilius's  answer 
when  B  nit  us  courted  him  to  the  stmliii 

the  conspiracy  against  Caesar :—  W0Jd  noten'Sr 
"  He  was  satisfied  that  the  enter-  into  the  con- 
prise  was  just,  but  he  did  not  gjJJU  »**in*t 
think  mankind  so  considerable  as 
to  deserve  a  wise  man's  concern."2  According 
to  the  doctrine  of  Hegesias,  who  said,  "  a  wise 
man  ought  to  do  nothing  but  for  himself,  for- 
asmuch as  he  only  is  worthy  of  it  ;"*  and  to 
that  of  Theodorus,  "  That  it  is  not  reasonable 
a  wise  man  should  hazard  himself  for  his 
country,  and  endanger  wisdom  for  a  set  of 
fools."4  Our  condition  is  as  ridiculous  as 
risible. 


& 
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great.    This  also  a  shoemaker  can  do ;  he  can 

make  a  great  shoe  for  a  little  foot1    They 

would,  in  Sparta,  have  sent  such  a 

SS-  dL^tfuT  ^aw  to  **  whipped  for  making 
profession  of  a  lying  and  de- 
ceitful art;  and  I  fancy  that  Archidamus, 
who  was  king  of  that  country,  was  a  little 
surprised  at  the  answer  of  Tbucydides,  when 
enquiring  of  him  which  was  the  better  wrestler, 
Pericles  or  he,  he  replied,  "That  is  hard  to 
affirm ;  for  when  I  have  thrown  him,  he  always 
persuades  the  spectators  that  he  had  no  fall, 
and  carries  away  the  prize.2"  They  who  paint 
and  plaister  up  women,  filling  up  their  wrinkles 
and  deformities,  are  less  to  blame,  for  it  is  no 
great  loss  not  to  see  them  in  their  natural 
complexion.  Whereas  these  make  it  their 
business  to  deceive  not  our  sight  only,  but  our 
judgments,  and  to  adulterate  and  corrupt  the 
very  essence  of  things.  The  republics  that  have 
maintained  themselves  in  a  regular  and  well- 
modelled  government,  such  as  those  of  Lace- 
daemon  and  Crete,  had  orators  in  no  very  great 
esteem.*  Aristo  did  wisely  define  rhetoric  to 
be  "  a  science  to  persuade  the  people  ;4"  So- 
crates and  Plato*  "an  art  to  flatter  and  deceive." 
And  those  who  deny  it  in  the  general  des- 
cription, verify  it  throughout  in  their  precepts. 
The  Mahometans  will  not  suffer  their  children 
to  be  instructed  in  it,  as  being  useless ;  and  the 
Athenians,  perceiving  how  pernicious  the  prac- 
tice of  it  was,  it  being  in  their  city  of  universal 
esteem,  ordered  the  principal  part,  which  is  to 
move  affections,  to  be  taken  away,  with  the 
exordiums  and  perorations.  'Tis  an  engine  in- 
vented to  manage  and  excite  a  disorderly  and 
tumultuous  rabble,  and  is  never  made  use  of 
but  like  physic,  in  a  diseased  state.  In  those 
governments  where  the  vulgar  or  the  ignorant, 
or  both  together,  have  been  all-powerful,  as 
in  Athens,  Rhodes,  and  Rome,  and  where  the 
public  affairs  have  been  in  a  continual  tempest 
of  commotion,  to  such  places  have  the  orators 
always  flocked.  And,  in  truth,  we  find  few 
persons  in  those  republics  who  have  pushed 
their  fortunes  to  any  great  degree  of  eminence 
without  the  assistance  of  eloquence.  Pompey, 
Cffisar,  Crassns,  Lucullus,  Lentulus,  and  Me- 
tellus,  have  therein  found  their  chiefest  aid  in 
mounting  to  that  degree  of  authority  to  which 
they  did  at  last  arrive ;  making  it  of  greater 
use  to  them  than  arms,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  better  times;  for  L.  Volumnius,  speaking 
publicly  in  favour  of  the  election  of  Q.  Fabius 
and  Pub.  Dec i us  to  the  consular  dignity : — 
"  These  are  men,"  said  he,  "  born  for  war,  and 
great  in  execution ;  in  the  combat  of  the  tongue 
altogether  to  seek  ;  spirits  truly  consular.  The 
subtle,  eloquent,  and  learned  are  only  good 


When  elo- 
quence was 
most  flourish- 
ing at  Borne. 


The  palate- 
science  plea- 
santly ridi- 
culed. 


1  This  is  a  saying  of  Agesilaus.    See  Plutarch,  Apothegms 
qf  the  LucetUtmcmiatu. 

•  Plutarch,  Life  of  Pericles,  c.  5. 

*  Sextus  Empiricus,  Adrrrt.  Muthem.,  1L 
«  Qulutilian,  U.  10. 


for  the  city  to  make  pnetors  of,  to  administer 
justice."* 

Eloquence  flourished  most  at  Rome,  when 
the  public  affairs  were  in  the 
worst  condition,  and  the  republic 
most  disquieted  with  civil  wars,  as 
a  free  and  untilled  soil  bears  the 
worst  weeds.  By  which  it  should  seem  that  a 
monarchical  government  has  less  need  of  it 
than  any  other ;  for  the  stupidity  and  facility 
of  the  common  people,  which  render  them 
subject  to  be  turned  and  twined,  and  led  by 
the  ears  by  this  charming  harmony  of  words, 
without  weighing  or  considering  the  truth  and 
reality  of  things  by  the  force  of  reason  ; — this 
facility,  I  say,  is  not  easily  found  in  a  single 
person,  and  it  is  also  more  easy,  by  good 
education  and  advice,  to  secure  him  from  the 
impression  of  this  poison.  There  never  was  any 
famous  orator  known  to  come  out  of  Persia  or 
Macedon. 

I  have  entered  into  this  discourse  upon  the 
occasion  of  an  Italian  I  lately  received  into  my 
service,  who  was  clerk  of  the  kitchen  to  the 
late  Cardinal  Caraffa  till  his  death.  1  put  this 
fellow  upon  an  account  of  his 
office ;  where  he  fell  to  discourse 
of  this  palate-science  with  such 
a  settled  countenance  and  magis- 
terial gravity,  as  if  he  had  been  handling  some 
profound  point  of  divinity.  He  made  a  learned 
distinction  of  the  several  sorts  of  appetites,  of 
that  which  a  man  has  before  he  begins  to  eat, 
and  of  those  after  the  second  and  third  service ; 
the  means  simply  to  satisfy  the  first,  and  then 
to  raise  and  quicken  the  other  two ;  the  ordering 
of  the  sauces,  first  in  general,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  qualities  of  the  several  ingredients 
and  their  effects.  The  difference  of  sallads, 
;  according  to  their  seasons,  which  of  them  ought 
to  be  served  up  hot,  and  which  cold ;  the  man  - 
ner  of  their  garnishment  and  decoration,  to 
render  them  yet  more  acceptable  to  the  eye. 
After  which  he  entered  upon  the  order  of  the 
whole  service,  full  of  weighty  and  important 
considerations : 

Nee  rainimo  sane  discrimine  refert, 
Quo  gestu  lepores,  et  quo  gallina  secetur  ;T 

"  Nor  with  less  criticism  did  observe 
How  we  a  hare,  and  how  a  hen,  should  carre." 

And  all  this  set  out  with  lofty  and  magnificent 
words,  the  very  same  we  make  use  of  when  we 
discourse  of  the  government  of  an  empire : 
which  learned  lecture  of  my  man  brought  this 
of  Terence  to  my  memory  : 

Hoc  salsum  est,  hoc  adustum  est,  hoc  lautum  est  parum : 
Ulud  recte ;  iterum  sic  memento :  sedulo 
Moneo,  quae  possum,  pro  mea  sapientia. 
Postremo,  tanquam  in  speculum,  in  patinas,  Demea, 
Inspicere  jubeo,  et  moneo,  quid  facto  usus  sit.* 


5  In  the  GorgiaM. 

6  Liry,  x.  22. 

7  Jurenal,  v.  123. 

•  Terence,  Adelphi,  iii.  S.  7. 
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Of 


M  Tats  is  too  salt,  this  bant ;  this  is  too  plain, 
That**  veil,  remember  to  do  oo  again. 
Tkoa  do  I  still  advise  to  have  things  it, 
According  to  the  talent  of  say  wit. 
And  then,  my  Deasea,  I  command  my  cook. 
That  into  er*ry  dish  he  pry  and  look, 
As  if  it  were  a  mirror,  and  go  on 
To  order  all  things  as  they  should  be  done." 

And  yet  even  the  Greeks  themselves  did  very 
much  admire  and  highly  applaud  the  order  and 
disposition  that  Paulas  JEmilius  observed  in 
the  feast  he  made  for  them  at  his  return  from 
Maeedon.1  But  I  do  not  here  speak  of  effects ; 
I  speak  of  words  only. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  may  have  the  same 
operation  upon  other  men  that  it 
5-^XEIJ"  has  upon  me,  but  when  I  hear 
of  architects.       ^^  architects  thunder  out  their 

bombast  words  of  pilasters,  architraves,  and 
cornices,  of  the  Corinthian  and  Doric  orders, 
and  such  like  stuff,  my  imagination  is  presently 
possessed  with  the  palace  of  Apolhdonius  ;* 
when,  after  all,  I  find  them  but  the  paltry 
pieces  of  my  own  kitchen-door. 

And  to  hear  men  talk  of  metonymies,  me- 
taphors, and  allegories,  and  other 
grammar  words,  would  not  a  man 
wink  they  signified  some  rare  and 
delicate  and  exotic  form  of  speaking  ?  yet  these  , 
are  terms  which  apply  to  the  chatter"  of  your 
chamber-maid. 

And  this  other  is  a  gnllery  of  the  same  stamp, 
to  call  the  offices  of  our  kingdom 
by  the  lofty  titles  of  the  Romans, 
though  they  have  no  similitude  of 
function,  and  still  less  authority 
or  power.  And  this,  also,  which 
I  doubt  will  one  day  turn  to  the 
reproach  of  our  present  age,  unworthily  and 
indifferently  to  confer  upon  any  wc  think  fit 
the  most  glorious  surnames  with  which  antiquity 
honoured  but  one  or  two  persons  in  several 
ages. 

Plato  carried  away  the  surname  of  Divine 
by  so  universal  a  consent  that  never  any  one 
repined  at  it,  or  attempted  to  take  it  from 
him.  And  yet  the  Italians,  who  pretend,  and 
with  good  reason,  to  more  sprightly  wits 
and  sounder  judgments  than  the  other  na- 
tions of  their  time,  have  lately  honoured 
Aretin  with  the  same  title ;  in  whose  writings, 
except  it  be  a  tumid  phrase  set  out  with 
some  smart  periods,  ingenious  indeed,  but  far- 
fetched and  fantastic,  and  some  degree  of 
eloquence,  I  see  nothing  above  the  ordinary 
writers  of  his  time,  so  far  is  he  from  ap- 
proaching the  ancient  divinity.  And  wc  make 
nothing  of  giving  the  surname  of  Great  to 
princes  that  have  nothing  in  them  above  a 
popular  grandeur. 


1  Plutarch.  Life  of  Paului  JEmilius,  c   IS. 

*  The  reasfer  who  desires  to  be  acquainted  with  the  mar- 
vel* of  thatf  palace,  and  with  Apollidonius  wh6  built  it  by 
magic  art,  moat  read  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book  of 
Amadifd*  Gaul,  and  the  second  chapter  of  the  fourth  book. 

»  Vat  Max.  iv.  4.  6. 

4  Plutarch,  m  vitd,  c.  3. 


Too  lofty  titles 
given  to  offices, 
and  Ulnstrioos 


applied  to  per- 
sons of  mean 
talents. 


CHAPTER  L1I. 

OP  THE   PARSIMONY  OF  THE  AKCIRNTS. 

Attilius  Rbgulcs,  general  of  the  Roman 
army  in  Africa,  in  the  height  of  all  his  glory 
and  victories  over  the  Carthaginians,  wrote  to 
the  Republic  to  acouaint  them  that  a  certain 
peasant,  whom  he  nad  left  in  charge  of  his 
estate,  which  was  in  all  but  seven  acres  of  land, 
was  run  away  with  all  his  instruments  of  hus- 
bandry, entreating,  therefore,  that  they  would 
please  to  call  him  home,  that  he  might  take 
order  in  his  own  affairs,  lest  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren should  suffer.  Whereupon  the  Senate 
appointed  another  to  manage  his  business, 
caused  his  losses  to  be  made  good,  and  ordered 
his  family  to  be  maintained  at  the  public 
expense.* 

The  elder  Cato,  returning  consul  from  Spain, 
sold  bis  war-horse,  to  save  the  money  it  would 
have  cost  in  bringing  him  back  by  sea  into 
Italy ;  and,  being  governor  of  Sardinia,  made 
all  his  visitations  on  foot,  without  other  atten- 
dant than  one  officer  of  the  republic,  to  hold  up 
the  train  of  his  gown,  and  carry  a  censer  for 
sacrifices ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  carried  his 
mail  himself.  He  bragged  that  he  had  never 
worn  a  gown  that  cost  above  ten  crowns,  nor 
had  ever  sent  above  ten-pence  to  the  market 
for  one  day's  provisions;  and  that,  as  to  his 
country-houses,  he  had  not  one  that  was  rough- 
cast on  the  outside.4 

Scipio  .-Emilianus,  after  two  triumphs  and 
two  consulships,  went  an  embassy  with  no  more 
than  seven  servants  in  his  train. *  Tis  said  that 
Homer  had  never  more  than  one,  Plato  three, 
and  Zeno,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Stoics,  none  at 
ail.6  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  allowed  but  five- 
pence-halfpenny  a  day  when  employed  on  a 
mission  about  the  public  affairs,  ana  being  at 
that  time  the  greatest  man  of  Rome.7 


CHAPTER   LIII. 

OF    A    SAYING   OF   CJESAR. 

If  wc  would  sometimes  bestow  a  little  consi- 
deration upon  ourselves,  and  emplov  that  time 
in  examining  our  own  abilities  which  we  spend 
in  prying  into  other  men's  actions,  and  discover- 
ing things  without  us,  we  should  soon  perceive 
orhow  infirm  and  decaying  materials  this  fabric 
of  ours  is  composed.     Is  it  not  a 
singular  testimony  of  imperfection     Man's  imper- 
tliat  we  cannot  establish  our  sa-    fectj°"  •*«»<»• 
tisfaction  in  any  one  thing,  and     S^uIZy'tf 
that  even  our  own   fancy   and    his  desires, 
desire  should  deprive  us  of  the 


5  Val.  Bias.  ir.  3,  IS. 

*  Seneca,  Consolat.  ad  Helrinm,  c.  IS. 

7  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  cap.  4.  But 
here  Montaigne  misemploys  this  passage,  which  makes  no- 
thing tor  his  purpose;  for  PI ui arch  there  sajs,  expressly, 
that  this  little  sum  was  allowed  to  Tiberius  Gracchus  purely 
to  vex  and  mortify  him. 
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power  to  choose  what  is  most  proper  and  useful 
for  us  ?  A  very  good  proof  or  this  is  the  great 
dispute  that  has  ever  been  amongst  the  philoso- 
phers of  finding  out  what  is  man's  sovereign 
good — a  dispute  that  continues  yet,  and  will 
eternally  continue,  without  solution  or  agree- 
ment. 

Dam  abeet  quod  avemua,  id  exuperare  videtur 
Caetera ;  poat  aJiud,  cum  contigit  illud,  areraua, 
Et  aitia  aequa  tenet.1 

"  Still  with  deaire  through  Fancy'a  regions  toat, 
We  aeek  new  joya,  and  prise  the  abaeot  moat." 

Whatever  it  is  that  falls  within  our  knowledge 
and  possession,  we  find  it  satisfies  not,  and  we 
still  pant  after  things  to  come,  and  unknown  ; 
and  these  because  the  present  do  not  satiate  us ; 
not  that,  in  my  judgment,  they  have  not  in  them 
wherewith  to  do  it,  but  because  we  seize  them 
with  a  weak  and  ill-regulated  hold. 

Nam  cum  vidit  hie,  ad  victum  quae  flagitat  uaue, 
Et  per  quae  poaaent  ritam  conaUtere  tutam, 
Omnia  jam  ferme  mortalibua  eaae  parata ; 
Divitiia  hominea,  et  honore,  et  laude  potentea 
AfBuere,  atque  bona  natoram  excellere  fama ; 
Nee  minus  eaae  domi  cuiquam  tamen  anxia  corda, 
Atque  animum  infeatia  cogi  aervire  querelia : 
Intellexit  ibi  ritium  vaa  emcere  ipaum, 
Omniaque,  illiua  vitio,  eorrumpere  intua, 
Quae  collata  foria  et  commoda  quaeque  venirent.1 

"  For  when  he  aaw  all  thinga  that  had  regard 
To  life'a  aubaiatence  for  mankind  prepared, 
That  men  in  wraith  and  hono»ra  did  abound, 
That  with  a  noble  race  their  joya  were  crown  d ; 
That  yet  they  groan'd,  with  rarea  and  feara  oppreaa'd, 
Each  finding  a  disturber  in  hia  breaat ; 
He  then  perceivd  the  fault  lay  hid  in  man, 
In  whom  the  bane  of  hia  own  bliaa  began." 

Our  appetite  is  irresolute  and  fickle,  it  can 
neither  keep  nor  enjoy  anv  thing  as  it  should. 
Man,  concluding  it  to  be  tfie  fault  of  the  things 
he  is  possessed  of,  fills  himself  with,  and  feeds 
himself  upon,  the  idea  of  things  he  neither 
knows  nor  understands,  to  which  he  devotes  his 
hopes  and  his  desires,  paying  them  all  reverence 
and  honour,  according  to  the  saying  of  Csesar : 
Contmuni  Jit  vitio  natura,  ut  invisis,  latitanti- 
bus  atque  incognitis  rebus  magis  confidamus, 
vehementiusque  exterreamur.*  "  'Tis  the  com- 
mon vice  of  nature  that  we  have  the  most 
confidence  in,  and  the  greatest  fear  of,  things 
unseen,  concealed,  and  unknown." 


CHAPTER   LIV. 

OF   VAIN    SUBTLETIES. 

Thbrr  are  a  sort  of  little  knacks  and  frivolous 
subtleties  from  which  men  sometimes  expect  to 
derive  reputation  and  applause ;  as  the  poets, 

who  compose  whole  poems  with 
odJfaney.*11        every  line    beginning  with   the 

same  letter.  We  see  the  shapes 
of  eggs,  globes,  wings,  and  hatchets,  cut  out  by 


the  ancient  Greeks  by  the  measure  of  their 
verses,  making  them  longer  or  bhorter,  to  re- 
present 6uch  or  such  a  figure.  Much  in  this 
manner  did  he  spend  his  time  who  made  it  his 
business  to  compute  into  how  many  several 
ways  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  might  be  trans- 
posed, and  found  out  that  incredible  number 
mentioned  in  Plutarch.  I  am  mightily  pleased 
with  the  humour  of  him  who,  having  a  man 
brought  before  him  that  had  learned  to  throw 
a  grain  of  millet  with  such  dexterity  as  never 
to  miss  the  eye  of  a  needle ;  and  being  after- 
wards desired  to  give  something  for  the  reward 
of  so  rare  an  attainment,  pleasantly,  and  in  my 
opinion  ingeniously,  ordered  several  bushels  of 
the  same  grain  to  be  delivered  to  him,  that  he 
might  not  want  wherewithal  to  exercise  so 
famous  an  art.4  'Tis  a  strong  evidence  of  a 
weak  judgment  when  men  approve  of  things 
for  their  being  rare  and  new,  or  where  virtue 
and  usefulness  are  not  conjoined  to  recommend 
them. 

I  come  just  now  from  playing  with  my  own 
family  at  who  could  find  out  the 
roost  things  that  were  in  use  only     inatancea  of 
in   the  two  extremes:   as   Sire,    {jj^ *■* £• 
which  is  a    title    given  to   the    twoeztremi.  * 
greatest  person  in  the  nation,  the    ***•• 
king,  and  also  to  the  vulgar,  as 
pedlars  and  mechanics,  but  never  to  any  de- 
gree of  men  between.     The  women  of  great 
quality  are  all  called  Madam,  inferior  gentle- 
women, Mademoiselle,  and  the  meaner  sort  of 
women,  Madam,  as  the  first.     The  canopy  of 
state  over  tables  is  not  permitted  but  in  the 
palaces  of  princes  and  in  taverns.     Democritus 
said  that  gods  and  beasts  had  sharper  senses 
than  men,  who  are  of  a  middle  form.6    The 
Romans  wore  the  same  habit  at  funerals  and 
at  feasts. 

It  is  certain  that  extreme  fear  and  extreme 
ardour  of  courage  do  equally  trouble  and  relax 
the  stomach.  The  nickname  of  Trembling, 
with  which  they  surnamed  Sancho  XII.,  King 
of  Navarre,  informs  us  that  valour  will  cause 
a  trembling  in  the  limbs  as  well 
as  fear.  Those  who  were  arming  efcctlJJiEai 
him  or  some  other  of  a  like  by  fear  and  by 
nature,  tried  to  compose  him,  by  ^^^MTJ 
representing  as  less  the  danger  he 
was  going  to  engage  himself  in :  "  You  under- 
stand me  ill,"  said  he ;  u  for  could  my  flesh 
know  the  danger  my  courage  will  presently 
carry  it  into,  it  would  sink  down  to  the 
ground."  The  fain  tn  ess  that  surprises  us  from 
Frigidity  or  dislike  in  the  exercises  of  Venus  are 
also  occasioned  by  a  too  violent  desire  and  an 
immoderate  heat.  Extreme  cold  and  extreme 
heat  boil  and  roast.  Aristotle  says  that  sows 
of  lead  melt  and  run  with  cold  in  the  extremity 
of  winter  as  well  as  with  a  vehement  heat.6 


>  Lneret  iii.  1095.  '  Locret.  vi.  9. 

*  De  Belio  Civil,  ii  4. 

4  Aiesander  the  Great.    See  Quintilian,  ii.  20 ;  who,  how* 
ever,  mentiona  email  peaa,  not  millet. 


»  Plutarch,  de  Placitin.  Philos.  iv.  10. 

•  Ariatotle,  de  Mirab.  Ausrul .  whose  expirations,  how- 
ever, do  not  convey  cxactiy  Alontnignc'a  interpretation  of 
them. 
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Wisdom  and 
ignorance  at- 
tainto  the  same 


Two  kind*  of 
ignorance. 


Desire  and  satiety  fill  all  the  gradations  above 
and  below  pleasure  with  pain* 
Stupidity  and  wisdom  meet  at 
the  same  centre  of  sentiment  and 
resolution  in  the  suffering  of 
human  mishaps :  the  wise  control 
and  triumph  over  ill,  the  others  know  it  not. 
These  last  are,  as  a  man  may  say,  on  this  side 
of  misfortune,  the  others  are  beyond  them ; 
who,  after  having  well  weighed  and  considered 
their  qualities,  measured  and  judged  them  what 
they  are,  by  virtue  of  a  vigorous  soul,  leap  out 
of  their  reach.  They  disdain  and  trample  them 
under  foot,  having  a  solid  and  well  fortified 
soul,  against  which  the  darts  of  fortune  coming 
to  strike,  they  must  of  necessity  rebound  and 
blunt  themselves,  meeting  with  a  body  upon 
which  they  can  fix  no  impression  ;  the  ordinary 
and  middle  conditions  of  men  arc  lodged  betwixt 
these  two  extremes,  consisting  of  such  who 
perceive  evils,  feel  them,  and  are  not  able  to 
support  them.  Infancy  and  decrepitude  meet 
in  the  imbecility  of  the  brain ;  avarice  and 
profusion  in  the  same  thirst  and  desire  of  fretting. 
A  man  may  say,  with  some  colour  of  truth, 
that  there  is  an  abecedarian  ig- 
norance that  precedes  knowledge, 
and  a  doctoral  ignorance  that 
comes  after  it  j  an  ignorance  which  knowledge 
creates  and  begets,  as  she  dispatches  and  destroys 
the  first.  Of  simple  understandings,  little  in- 
quisitive, and  little  instructed,  are  made  good 
The  fitness  of  Christians,  who  by  reverence  and 
plain  under-        obedience  implicitly  believe,  and 

Chririuit*0        are  constant  ,n  tneir  belief.     In 
ani  7'        the  moderate  understandings,  and 
the  middle  sort  of  capacities,  error  of  opinions 
is  forgot.     They  follow  the  appearance  of  the 
first  sense,  and  have  some  colour  of  reason  on 
their  side,  to  impute  our  walking  on  in  the  old 
beaten   path   to  simplicity   and  stupidity,  —  I 
mean  in  us  who  have  not  informed  ourselves  by 
study.     The  higher  and  nobler 
souls,    more    solid     and    clear- 
sighted,   make   up  another  sort 
of  true  believers,  who  by  a  long 
and  religious  investigation  have 
obtained  a  clearer  and  more  penetrating  light 
into  the  Scriptures,  and  have  discovered  the 
mysterious  and  divine  secret  of  our  ecclesiastical 
polity.     And  3*ct  we  see  some  who  have  arrived 
to  this  last  stage  in  the  second,  with  marvellous 
fruit  and  confirmation,  as  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
Christian  intelligence,  and  enjoying  their  victory 
with   great  spiritual  consolation,   humble  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  divine  favour,  exemplary 
reformation  of  manners,  and  singular  modesty. 
I  do  not  intend  with  these  to  rank  some  others, 
who,  to  clear  themselves  from  all  suspicion  of 
their  former  errors,  and  to  satisfy  us  that  they 
are   sound  and  firm  to  us,  render  themselves  j 
extremely  indiscreet  and  unjust  in  the  carrying 
on  our  cause,  and   by  that  means  blemish  it 
with  infinite  reproaches  of  violence  and  oppres- 
sion.    The  simple  peasants  arc  good  people, 
snd  so  are   the   philosophers,  or,  as  we  call 


Men  of  the 
greatest  minds 
the  cotnpleteat 
Christiana. 


them  now-a-days,  men  of  strong 

and  clear  reason,  whose  souls  are    The  mere 

enriched  with  an  ample  provision    8fJ!5?J  ™di,— 

-  /.  ,         .  mf  the  philosopher 

of  useful  science.  The  mon-  good  men. 
grels,  who  have  disdained  the 
first  form  of  the  ignorance  of  letters,  and 
have  not  been  able  to  attain  the  other  (sitting 
betwixt  two  stools,  as  I  and  a  great  many 
more  of  us  do),  are  dangerous,  foolish,  and 
troublesome ;  these  are  they  that  disturb  the 
world.  And  therefore  it  is  that  I,  for  my  own 
part,  retreat  as  much  as  I  can  towards  my  first 
and  natural  station  whence  I  so  vainly  attempted 
to  advance. 

The  vulgar  and  purely  natural  poetry  has  in 
it  certain  proprietiw  and  graces, 
by   which    she   may  come  into     Popular  poetry 
some  comparison  with  the  greatest    J^J^jJjst 
beauty  of  poetry  perfected  by    perfect, 
art ;  as  is  evident  in  our  Gascon 
villanelles,  and  the  songs  that  are  brought  us 
from  nations  that  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
manner  of  science,  nor  so  much  as  the  use  of 
writing.     The  indifferent  and  middle  sort  of 
poetry  betwixt  the  two  is  despised,  of  no  value, 
honour,  or  esteem. 

But  seeing  that  the  ice  being  once  broke, 
and  a  path  laid  open  to  the  fancy, 
I  have   found,   as  it  commonly  Middling 

falls  out,   that  what  we  make 
choice  of  for  a  rare  and  difficult 
subject,  proves  to  be  nothing  so,  and  that  after 
the  invention   is  once  warm   it  finds  out  an 
infinite  number  of  parallel  examples.     I  shall 
only   add   this  one — that  were 
these  Essays  of  mine  considerable    M?nt*igr.e's 

iA*i  .A.   .  .„.      opinion  of  his 

enough  to  deserve  a  criticism,  it  Essays. 
might  then,  I  think,  fall  out  that 
they  would  not  much  take  with  common  and 
vulgar  capacities,  nor  be  very  acceptable  to  the 
rarer  and  more  eminent ;  for  the  first  would 
not  understand  them  enough,  and  the  last  too 
well ;  and  so  they  might  hover  in  the  middle 
region. 


poetry   m- 
toleraUle, 


CHAPTER   LV. 


OF   SMELLS. 


Alexander's 
sweat  had 
an  agreeabls 
smell. 


It  has  been  reported  of  others,  as  well  as  of 
Alexander  the  Great,1  that  their 
sweat  exhaled  an  odoriferous 
smell,  occasioned  by  some  very 
uncommon  and  extraordinary 
constitution,  of  which  Plutarch 
and  others  have  been  inquisitive  into  the  cause. 
Hut  the  ordinary  constitution  of  human  bodies 
is  quite  otherwise,  and  their  best  condition  is  to 
ho  exempt  from  smells.  Nay,  the  sweetness 
even  of  the  purest  breaths  has  nothing  in  it 
of  greater  perfection  than  to  be  without  any 


i 
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Plutarch,  in  ri/d,  c.  1. 
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offensive  smell,  like  those  of  healthful  children  ; 
which  made  Plautus  say, — 


And  aoch  as  make  use  of  exotic 

EweftiSTi  •      Perfumea  are  w'th  good  reason  to 
■uijiieion.  he  suspected  of  some  natural  im- 

perfection, which  they  endeavour 
by  these  odours  to  conceal.3  Whence  the  an- 
cient poets  said  that  to  smell  well  was  to  stink. 


And  elsewhere, 


I  am,  nevertheless,  a  great  lover  of  pleasanl 
smells,  and  as  much  abominate  the  ill  ones, 
which  alto  I  reach  at  a  greater  distance,  I  think, 
than  other  men : 

Mm  en  rrmi  !;:   ■ 
Qiuun  ana  «er,  ubi  litem  «u.> 

Of  smells,  the  most  simple  and  natural  seem  to 
me  the  most  pleasing-.  And  let  the  ladies  look 
to  this,  for  'tis  chiefly  their  concern. 
an  age  of  the  darkest  barbarism,  the  Scythi 
women,  after  bathing,  were  wont  to  powder 
and  crust  the  face,  and  the  whole  body,  with 
n  certain  odoriferous  drug,  growing  in  their 
country  ;  which  being  washed  off,  when  they 
were  about  to  have  familiarity  with  men, 
made  them  perfumed  and  sleek.  Tie  not  to 
be  believed  how  strangely  all  sorts  of  odours 


not  furnished  mankind  with  a  vehicle  t 
convey  smells  to  the  nose,  had  no  reason ;  ft 
they  convey  it  themselves ;  especially  in  mi 
for  my  very  niusiacliiat,  which  arc  large,  pei 
form  that  office  ;  if  I  but  touch  them  with  m 
gloves  or  handkerchief,  the  smell  will  remain 
whole  ilny  :    they  sliuw  where  I  have  been.  Tii 


upon  my  lips  for  several  hours  after. 
And  yet  I  have  ever  found  myself  very  little 
■abject  to  epidemic  diseases,  that  are  caught 
either  by  conversing  with  the  sick,  or  bred  by 
the  contagion  of  the  air;  I  have  escaped  front 
those   of  my  time,  of  which  there  have  been 


"  Still  w  be  qui,  itii  I  to  be  drat. 

Still  to  be  powder 'd,  itill  pcrfum'd, 
Lndj,  it  it,  to  be  pretiiao'd, 
Tbotigb  nrt'i  hid  Miu«  ere  not  ton 


several  sorts  in  our  cities  and  armies.  We  read 
of  Socrates  that,  though  he  never  departed  from 
Athena  during  the  frequent  plagues  that  infested 
that  citv,  be  was  the  only  man  that  was  never 
fee  led.4 

Physicians  might  (I  believe),  if  they  would, 
extract  more  nses  from  odours  than  they  do; 
for  1  have  often  observed  that  they  cause  en 
alteration  in  me,  and  work  upon  my  spirits 
according  to  their  several  virtues ;  which  makes 
me  approve  of  what  is  said,  namely,  that  the 

churches,  so  ancient,  and  so  uni-     the  m  of 
venalty  received   in   all   nations     "J,™*,.™ 
and    religion!,   was  intended   to 
cheer  us,  and  to  rouse  and  purify  the  senses,  the 
better  to  fit  us  for  contemplation. 

I  could  have  been  glad,  the  better  to  judge 
of  it,  to  have  tasted  of  the  culinary  art  of  those 
cooks  who  had  so  rare  a  way  of 
seasoning  exotic  odours  with  the    "^'odtlrifr^ 
relish  of  meats ;  as  it  was  parti-     rou.  drup. ' 
cularly  observed  in  the  service  of 
the  King  of  Tunis,7  who,  in  our  days,  landed  at 
Naples,  to  have  nn  interview  with  Charles  the  ] 
emperor.     His  meals  were  stutter]  with  odorife-    ! 
roua  drugs,  to  that  degree  of  expense  that  the 
cookery   of  one   peacock   and   two   pheasants 
amounted  to  a  hundred  ducats,  to  dress  them   I 
after  their  fashion.    And  when  the  carver  came   j 
to  cut  them  up,  not  only  the  dining-room,  but 
all  the  apartment-  of  hi"  palace,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing streets,  were  filled  with  n  fragrant  vapour, 
which  was  some  time  dissipating. 

My  ehief  care  in  choosing  my  lodging  b 
always  to  avoid  a  thick  and  stinking  air ;  and 
those  beautiful  cities,  Venice  and  Paris,  very  . 
much  lessen  the  kindness  I  Imvc  for  them,  the 
otic  by  the  offensive  smell  of  her  marshes,  and 
the  other  of  that  of  her  dirt. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 


I  fHOPUHP.  formless  and  undetermined  fancies, 
like  those  who  publish  subtle  questions  to  be 
after  disputed  upon  in  the  schools,  not  to  estab- 
lish truth,  but  to  seek  it ;  i  submit  them  to  i " 
better  judgments  of  those  whose  office  it  is 
regulate,  not  my  writings  and  actions  only,  but 
moreover  my  very  thoughts.  Let  what  I  here  , 
set  down  meet  with  correction  or  applause,  i 
shall  be  of  equal  welcome  and  utility  to  me.  i 
myself  before-hand  condemning  it  for  absurd 
and  impious,  if  anything  shall  be  found,  through 


Napier,  in  1543,  to  implore 
,  In  ngiin  referring  to  Ihii 


a 
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er  which 


nrwer  wni 
Christians 


ignorance  or  inadvertency,  set  down  in  this 
rhapsody,  contrary  to  the  holy  resolutions  and 
prescripts  of  the  Apostolical  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  in  which  I  was  born,  and  in  which 
I  will  die.1  And  yet,  always  submitting  to  the 
authority  of  their  censure,  who  have  an  absolute 
power  over  me,  1  thus  temerariously  venture  at 
every  thine,  as  upon  this  present  subject. 

1  don't  know  whether  I  am  deceived  or  not ; 
but  since,  by  a  particular  favour  of  the  Divine 
bounty,  a  certain  form  of  prayer 
has  been  prescribed  and  dictated 
to  us,  word  for  word,  from  the 
mouth  of  God  himself,  I  have 
siaatiytoMt.      ever  been  of  opinion   that  we 
ought  to  have  it  in  more  frequent 
use  than  we  have,  and,  if  I  were  worthy  to 
advise,  at  sitting  down  to,  and  rising  from,  our 
tables,  at  our  rising  and  going  to  bed,  and  in 
every  particular  act  wherein  prayer  is  wont  to 
be  introduced,  I  would  have  Christians  always 
make  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer ;  if  not  that 
prayer  alone,  yet,  at  least,  that  prayer  always. 
The  Church  may  lengthen  or  alter  prayers 
according  to  the  necessity  of  our  instruction, 
for  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  always  the  same 
in  substance,  and  the  same  thing.     But  vet 
such  a  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  that 
prayer  that  the  people  should  have  it  continually 
in  their  mouths;  tor  it  is  most  certain  that  all 
necessary  petitions  are  comprehended  in  it,  and 
that  it  is  infinitely  proper  for  all  occasions.  'Tis 
the  only  prayer  I  use  in  all  places  and  circum- 
stances, and  what  I  still   repeat    instead  of 
changing ;  whence  it  also  happens  that  I  have 
no  other  by  heart  but  that. 

It  just  now  comes  into  my  mind  whence 
we  should  derive  that  error  of 
lien  ought  not  having  recourse  to  God  in  all  our 
OoJ^SSfe1  designs  and  enterprises,  to  call 
rendyapon  ail  n^m  *°  0UT  assistance  in  all  sorts 
occasions.  of  affairs,  and  in  all  places  where 

our  weakness  stands  in  need  of 
support,  without  considering  whether  the  occa- 
sion be  just,  or  otherwise ;  and  to  invoke  his 
name  and  power,  in  what  condition  soever  we 
are,  or  action  we  are  engaged  in,  how  vicious 
soever.  He  is,  indeed,  our  sole  and  only  pro- 
tector, and  can  do  all  things  for  us :  but,  though 
he  is  pleased  to  honour  us  with  his  paternal 
care,  he  is,  notwithstanding,  as  just  as  he  is 
good  and  mighty,  and  does  oftener  exercise  his 
justice  than  his  power,  and  favours  us  according 
to  that,  and  not  according  to  our  petitions. 

Plato,  in  his  Laws,  makes  out  three  sorts  of 
belief  injurious  to  the  gods ;  "  that  there  is 
none ;  that  they  concern  not  themselves  about 
human  affairs ;  and  that  they  never  reject  or 
deny  anything  to  our  vows,  offerings,  and  sacri- 
fices." The  first  of  these  errors,  according  to 
his  opinion,  did  never  continue  rooted  in  any 
man,  from  his  infancy  to  his  old  age ;  the  other 
two,  be  confesses,  men  might  be  obstinate  in. 


God's  justice  and  his  power  are  inseparable, 
and  'tis  therefore  in  vain  we  invoke  his  power 
in  an  unjust  cause.     We  must  have  our  souls 
pure  and  clean,  at  that  moment 
at  least  wherein  we  pray  to  him,    JJ6^"1  ™l 
and  purified  from  all  vicious  pas-    whJSl  sprays 
sions,  otherwise  we  ourselves  pre-    to  God. 
sent  him  the  rods  wherewith  to 
chastise  us.     Instead  of  repairing  any  thing  we 
have  done  amiss,  we  double  the  wickedness  and 
the  offence,  when  we  offer  to  him,  to  whom  we 
are  to  sue  for  pardon,  an  affection  full  of  irreve- 
rence and  hatred.     Which  makes  me  not  very 
apt  to  applaud  those  whom  I  observe  to  be  so 
frequent  on  their  knees,  if  the  actions  nearest 
the  prayer  do  not  give  me  some  evidence  of 
reformation. 

Si,  nocturnus  adulter 
Tempora  Santonko  velas  adoperta  cucullo.* 

"  With  night-adulteries  disgraced  and  foul, 
Thou  shad'st  thy  guilty  forehead  with  a  cowl." 

And  the  practice  of  a  man  that  mixes  devotion 
with  an  execrable  life  seems  in  some  sort  even 
more  to  be  condemned  than  that  of  a  man  con- 
formable to  his  own  propension,  and  dissolute 
throughout :  and  for  that  reason  it  is  that  our 
church  denies  admittance  to,  and  communion 
with,  men  obstinate  and  incorrigible  in  any 
kind  of  wickedness.     We  pray 
only  by  custom,  and  for  fashion's 
sake;    or  rather,  we  read   and 
pronounce    our    prayers    aloud, 
which  is  no  better  than  a  hypo- 
critical show  of  devotion.    And  I  am  scandalized 
to  see  a  man  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  thrice 
at  the  benedicite,  and  as  often  at  another's 
saying  grace  (and  the  more,  because  it  is  a  sign 
I  nave  in  great  veneration  and  constant  use, 
even  when  I  yawn),  and  to  dedicate  all  the 
other  hours  of  the  day  to  acts  of  malice,  avarice, 
and  injustice  :  one  hour  to  God,  the  rest  to  the 
devil,  as  if  by  commutation  and  consent.     'Tis 
a  wonder  to  me  actions  so  various  in  themselves 
succeed  one  another  with  such  an  uniformity 
of  method  as  not  to  interfere  nor  suffer  any 
alteration,  even   upon  the  very  confines   and 
passes  from  the  one  to  the  other.     What  a  pro- 
digious conscience  must  that  be  that  can  be  at 
quiet  within  itself,  whilst  it  harbours  under  the 
same  roof,  with  so   agreeing  and  so  calm  a 
society,  both  the  crime  and  the  judge ! 

A  man  whose  whole  meditation  is  continually 
working  upon  nothing  but  lechery,  which  he 
knows  to  be  so  odious  to  God,  what  can  he 
say  when  he  comes  to  speak  to  him  ?  lie 
reforms,  but  immediately  falls  into  a  relapse. 
If  the  object  of  the  divine  justice,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  his  maker,  did,  as  he  pretends,  strike 
and  chastise  his  soul,  how  short  soever  the  re- 
pentance might  be,  the  very  fear  of  offending 
that  infinite  majesty  would  so  often  present 
itself  to  his  imagination  that  he  would  soon 
see  himself  master  of  those  vices  that  are  most 


Praying  to 
God,  only  for 
fashion  sake, 
blameable. 


in   his  life-time,  was  accused,  on  account 
chapter,   of  being  touched   with   the   heresy  of 


Baius ;  but  the  Inquisition  took  no  notice  of  the  matter. 
9  Juvenal,  viii.  141. 
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What  we  moat 
f .-...-.  c  of  tac 

('/*«  ••ho 


natural  and  habitnal  in  him.  But 
what  fhall  ire  say  of  those  who 
settle  their  « hole  coarse  of  lite 
upon  the  profit  and  emolument 
of  *:ns  which  ih*ry  know  to  be 
mortal !  How  many  trades  and 
vocations  have  we  admitted  and 
countenanced  among*t  us,  whose  very  essence 
i*  vicious !  And  be  that  opening  himself  to 
me  voluntarily  told  me  that  be  had  all  his  life- 
time professed  and  practised  a  religion,  in  his 
opinion,  damnable  and  contrary  to  that  which 
be  had  in  his  heart,  only  to  preserve  his  credit 
and  the  honour  of  bis  employments,  bow  could 
lm  coarage  suffer  so  intarnous  a  confession ! 
What  can  men  say  to  the  divine  justice  upon 
this  subject !  Their  repentance  consisting  in  a 
visible  and  manifest  reformation  and  restitution, 
thev  lose  the  colour  of  alleging  it  both  to  God 
anof  man.  Are  they  so  impudent  as  to  sue  for 
n*mijw>ion  without  satisfaction  and  without  peni- 
tenee  ?  I  look  upon  these  as  in  the  same  con- 
dition with  the  Brat:  but  the  obstinacy  is  not 
there  so  easy  to  be  overcome.  This  contrariety 
and  volubility  of  opinion,  so  sadden  and  violent 
as  they  pretend,  is  a  kind  of  miracle  to  me. 
They  present  us  with  the  state  of  an  indigestible 
anxiety  and  doubtfulness  of  mind. 

It  seemed  to  me  a  fantastic  and  ridiculous 
imagination  in  those  who,  these  late  years  past, 
used  to  reproach  every  man  whom  they  knew  to 
be  of  any  extraordinary  parts,  and  atthe  same 
time  made  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  that  it  was  but  outwardly :  maintain- 
ing, moreover,  to  do  him  honour,  forsooth,  that, 
whatever  he  might  pretend  to  the  contrary,  be 
could  not  but  in  his  heart  be  of  tbeir  reformed 
opinion.  An  untoward  disease,  that  a  man 
should  be  so  ri vetted  to  his  own  belief  as  to 
fancy  that  no  man  can  believe  otherwise  than 
a*  he  does ;  and  yet  worse  in  this,  that  they 
should  entertain  so  vicious  an  opinion  of  such 
parts  as  to  think  that  any  man  so  qualified 
should  prefer  any  present  advantage  of  fortune 
before  the  hope  of  eternal  happiness,  or  the 
fear  of  eternal  damnation.  They  may  believe 
me :  could  anything  have  tempted  my  youth, 
the  ambition  of  the  danger  and  difficulties  in  the 
late  commotions  had  not  been  the  least  motive*. 
It  is  not  without  wry  good  reason,  in  my 
opinion,  that  the  church  interdicts 
the  promiscuous,  indiscreet,  and 
irreverent  use  of  the  holy  and 
divine  Psalms,  with  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  inspired  King  David. 
We  ought  not  to  mix  God  in  our  actions  but 
with  the  highest  reverence  and  caution.  That 
poetry  is  too  sacred  to  be  put  to  no  other  use 
than  to  exercise  the  lungs  and  to  delight  our 
cart.  It  ought  to  come  from  the  soul,  and  not 
from  the  tongue.  It  is  not  fit  that  a  'prentice 
in  his  shop,  amongst  his  vain  and  frivolous 
thoughts,  should  be  permitted  to  pass  away  his 
time,  and  divert  himself  with  such  sacred  things. 
Neither  is  it  decent  to  see  the  Holy  Bible,  the 
rule  of  our  worship  and  belief,  tumbled  np  and 
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down  a  ball  or  a  kitchen.  They  were  formerly 
mysteries,  but  are  cow  become  sports  and  re- 
creation*. TTts  a  study  too  serious  and  too 
venerable  to  be  cursorily  or  slightly  turned 
over.  The  reading  of  the  Scripture  ought  to 
1*  a  temperate  and  premeditated  act,  and  to 
which  men  should  always  add  this  devout  pre- 
face, ntrtum  eorda,  preparing  even  the  body  to 
so  humble  and  composed  a  gesture  and  counte- 
nance as  shall  evidence  their  veneration  and 
attention.  Neither  is  it  a  book  for  every  one 
to  handle,  bet  the  study  of  select  men  set  "apart 
for  that  purpose,  and  whom  Almighty  God  has 
been  pleased  to  call  to  that  office  and  sacred 
function :  the  wicked  and  ignorant  blemish  it. 
Tis  not  a  story  to  tell,  bat  a  history  to  reve- 
rence, fear,  and  adore.  Are  not  they  then 
amusing  persons  who  think  they  have  rendered 
it  palpable  to  the  people  by  translating  it  into 
the  people's  tongue  ?  Does  the  understanding 
of  ail  therein  contained  only  stick  at  words? 
Shall  I  venture  to  say,  farther,  that,  by  coming 
so  near  to  understand  a  little,  they  are  much 
wider  of  the  whole  scope  than  before  ?  A  total 
ignorance,  and  wholly  depending  upon  the 
exposition  of  other  and  qualified  persons,  was 
more  instructive  and  salutary  than  this  vain 
and  verbal  knowledge,  the  nurse  of  temerity 
and  presumption. 

And  I  believe,  farther,  that  the  liberty  every 
one  has  taken  to  disperse  the  sacred  W  rit  into 
so  many  idioms,  carries  with  it  a  great  deal 
more  of  danger  than  utility.  The  Jews,  Ma- 
hometans, and  almost  all  others,  have  espoused 
and  revere  the  language  wherein  their  laws 
and  mysteries  were  first  conceived,  and  have 
expressly,  and  not  without  colour  of  reason, 
forbid  the  version  or  alteration  of  them  into 
any  other.  Are  we  assured  that  in  Biscay  and 
in  Brittany  there  are  competent  judges  enough 
of  this  affair  to  establish  this  translation  into 
their  own  language?  The  universal  church 
has  not  a  more  difficult  and  solemn  judgment 
to  make.  In  preaching  and  speaking  'Us  dif- 
ferent ;  for  here  the  interpretation  is  vague, 
unrestrained,  variable,  and  disconnected.  ^ 

One  of  our  Greek  historians  docs  justly 
accuse  the  age  he  lived  in  for  that  the  secrets 
of  the  Christian  religion  were  dispersed  into 
the  hands  of  every  mechanic,  to  expound  and 
argue  upon  according  to  his  own  fancy ;  and 
that  we  ought  to  be  much  ashamed,  we  who 
by  God's  especial  favour  enjoy  the  purest 
mysteries  of  piety,  to  suffer  them  to  be  pro- 
faned by  the  ignorant  rabble  ;  considering  that 
the  Gentiles  expressly  forbade  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  the  other  sages,  to  inquire  into,  or  so  much 
as  to  mention,  the  things  committed  only  to 
the  priests  of  Delphos;  saying  moreover  that 
the  factions  of  princes,  upon  theological  sub- 
jects, are  armed  not  with  zeal,  but  with  fury ; 
that  zeal  springs  from  the  divine  wisdom  and 
justice,  ana  govems  itself  with  prudence  and 
moderation  ;  but  degenerates  into  hatred  and 
envy,  producing  tares  and  nettles  instead  of 
corn  and  wine,  when  conducted  by  human 
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passions.  And  it  was  truly  mid  by  another, 
who,  advising  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  told 
him  that  disputes  did  Dot  so  much  rock  the 
schisms  of  the  church  asleep  as  it  roused  and 
animated  heresies;  that  therefore  all  conten- 
tions and  logical  disputations  were  to  be  avoided, 
and  men  absolutely  to  acquiesce  in  the  pre- 
scripts and  formulas  of  raith  established  by  the 
ancients.  And  the  Emperor  Andronicus1  having 
overheard  some  great  men  at  high  words  in 
his  palace  with  Lapodius,  about  a  point  of  ours 
of  great  importance,  rebuked  them  severely, 
and  even  threatened  to  cause  them  to  be  thrown 
into  the  river  if  they  did  not  desist.  The  very 
women  and  children,  now-a-days,  take  upon 
them  to  school  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
men  about  the  ecclesiastical  laws :  whereas  the 
first  of  those  of  Plato  forbids  them  to  inquire 
so  much  as  into  the  reason  of  civil  laws,  which 
were  to  stand  instead  of  divine  ordinances. 
And  allowing  the  old  men  to  confer  amongst 
themselves,  or  with  the  magistrate,  about  those 
things,  he  adds,  provided  it  be  not  in  the 
presence  of  young  or  profane  persons. 

A  bishop*  has  left,  in  writing,  that,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world,  there  is  an  island,  by 
the  ancients  called  Dioscorides,  abundantly 
fertile  in  all  sorts  of  trees  and  fruits,  and  of 
an  exceeding  healthful  air,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  Christians,  having  churches  aud 
altars  adorned  only  with  crucifixes,  without 
any  other  images ;  great  observers  of  fasts  and 
feasts;  exact  payers  of  their  tithes  to  the 
priest ;  and  so  chaste  that  none  of  them  is  per- 
mitted to  have  to  do  with  more  than  one  woman 
in  his  life.  As  to  the  rest,  so  content  with 
their  condition  that,  environed  with  the  sea, 
they  know  nothing  of  navigation ;  and  so 
simple  that  they  understand  not  one  syllable  of 
the  religion  they  profess,  and  wherein  they  are 
so  devout.  A  thing  incredible  to  such  as  do 
not  know  that  the  pagans,  who  are  so  zealous 
idolaters,  know  nothing  more  of  their  gods 
than  their  bare  names  and  their  statues.  The 
ancient  beginning  of  Menalippus,  a  tragedy  of 
Euripides,  ran  thus : 

Jopitcr,  for  that  name  alone. 

Of  what  thou  art,  to  me  is  known. 

I  have  seen  also,  in  my  time,  some  men's 
writings    found    fault  with    for 

SndlTErt         bein?  Pure,y  human  and  philo- 
bj  itadf.  sophical,  without  any  mixture  of 

divinity;  and  yet  he  would  not 
be  without  reason  on  his  side  who  should,  on 
the  contrary,  say  that  divine  doctrine,  as  Queen 
and  Regent  of  the  rest,  better  keeps  her  state 

1  Andronicus  Comnena.    See  Nicetai,  ii.  4.,  who,  how- 
ever, doe*  not  say  a  word  about  Lapodius. 

*  Oaorius,  Bishop  of  Si  Ives,  in  Alganres,  author  of  the 
work  entitled  de  Rebus  gestis  Emmanuel*  Regit  Lusitanim. 
But  it  is  from  the  Sieur  Goulart,  hi*  translator,  and  not 
from  Osorius  himself,  that  Montaigne  has  quoted  what  he 
tells  us  about  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  Dioscorides.    The  '■ 
first    edition    of   the  Essays,  published   in    1680,  contains  j 
nothing  upon  the  subject,  for  Goulsrt's  translation  did  not  I 
•PP€*»t»ll  1581    When  our  author  says  that  the  I>ioscoridans  : 

were  so  chaste  that  none  of  them  were  permitted  to  have  ' 
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apart ;  that  she  ought  to  be  sovereign  through- 
out, not  subsidiary  aud  suffragan ;  and  thut, 
peradventure,  grammatical,  rhetorical,  and  lo- 
gical examples  may  elsewhere  be  more  suitubly 
chosen,  and  also  the  arguments  for  the  stage, 
and  public  entertainments,  than  from  so  sacred 
a  matter  ;a  that  divine  reasons  are  considered 
with  greater  veneration  and  attention  when  by 
themselves,  and  in  their  own  proper  style,  than 
when  mixed  with,  and  adapted  to,  human  dis- 
courses ;  that  it  is  a  fault  much  more  often 
observed,  that  the  divines  write  too  humanly, 
than  that  the  humanists  write  not  theologically 
enough.  Philosophy,  says  St.  Chrvsostom,  has 
long  been  banished  the  holy  schools  us  a  hand- 
maid altogether  useless,  and  thought  unworthy 
to  peep,  so  much  as  in  passing  by  the  door, 
into  the  sanctum  of  the  divine  doctrine ;  the 
human  way  of  speaking  is  of  a  much  lower 
form,  and  ought  not  to  clothe  herself  with  the 
dignity,  majesty,  and  authority  of  divine  elo- 
quence. I  leave  him,  verbis  iiulisciplinatUyA  to 
talk  of  fortune,  destiny,  accident,  good,  and 
evil,  the  gods,  and  other  such  like  phrases, 
according  to  his  own  humour ;  I,  for  my  part, 
propose  fancies  merely  human  and  my  own 
simply  as  human  fancies,  and  separately  con- 
sidered, not  as  determined  by  an  ordinance  from 
heaven,  incapable  of  doubt  or  dispute  ;  mutter 
of  opinion,  not  matter  of  faith  ;  things  which 
I  discourse  of  according  to  my  own  capacity, 
not  what  I  believe  according  to  God  ;  after  a  . 
laical,  not  clerical,  and  yet  always  a  very  ' 
religious,  manner,  as  children  propose  their  ' 
essays,  instructable,  not  instructing. 

And  it  were  as  rational  to  a  Hi  mi  that  an  , 
edict  enjoining  all  people  but  such  us  are  public 
professors  of  divinity  to  be  very  reserved  in  , 
writing  of  religion  would  carry  with  it  a  ' 
colour  of  utility  and  justice  ;  and  me,  amougst  j 
the  rest,  to  hold  my  prating.  1 
have  been  told  that  even  those  God's  name 
who  are  not  of  our  church  do  SJj**^.1* 
nevertheless,  amongst  themselves,  m0n  discourse, 
expressly  forbid  the  name  of  God 
to  be  used  in  common  discourse  ;  not  so  much 
as  by  way  of  interjection,  exclamation,  assertion 
of  a  truth,  or  comparison  ;  and  I  think  them 
in  the  right.  And  upon  what  occasion  soever 
we  call  upon  God  to  accompany  and  assist  us, 
it  ought  always  to  be  done  with  the  greatest 
reverence  and  devotion.  „ 

There  is,  as  I  remember,  a  passage  in  Xeno- 
phon,  where  lie  tells  us  that  we 
ought  so  much  the  more  seldom     God  ought  tone 
to  call  upon  God,  by  how  much    £dS  why!* 
it  is  hard  to  compose  our  souls  to 

to  do  with  more  than  one  woman  in  their  lives,"  he  misap- 
prehends the  meaning  of  (Joulart.  who  siys,  conformably  to 
the  Latin  of  Onorius  (unam  tantum  uxiirrm  dueunt),  that 
they  marry  only  one  wife,  simply  indicating  that  polygamy 
was  not  permitted  among  them,  they  beinp  Christian*.  The 
modern  name  of  this  island  is  Sorotora  (in  the  Rnl  Sett),  a 
name  which  retains  some  vestiges  of  iui  ancirnt  appellation. 
Sec  Hayle  s  Diet.,  in  the  article  Dioscorult ». 

3  Plutarch,  On  Lore. 

4  "  In  tulgar  and  unhallowed  terms."     St.  August.,  lie 
Cioit.  Uei,  x.  'IQ.     Sec  uotc  to  c.  :u. 
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such  a  degree  of  calmness,  penitency,  and 
devotion  as  it  ought  to  be  in  at  such  a 
lime,  otherwise  our  prayers  are  not  only  vain 
and  fruitless,  bnt  vicious  in  themselves.  "  For- 
give us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us ;" — what  do  we  mean  by 
this,  but  that  we  present  him  a  soul  free  from 
all  rancour  and  revenge  ?  And  yet  we  make 
nothing  of  invoking  uod's  assistance  in  our 
vices,  and  inviting  him  to  our  unjust  designs. 

Quae,  nisi  seductis,  nequeas  committer*  divis.1 

"  Which  only  to  the  god*  Apart, 
Thou  hast  the  daring  to  impart." 

The  covetous  man  prays  for  the  conservation  of 
his  vain  and  superfluous  riches ;  the  ambitious 
for  victory,  and  the  conduct  of  his  fortune  ;  the 
thief  calls  God  to  his  assistance  to  deliver  him 
from  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  obstruct 
his  wicked  designs,  or  returns  him  thanks  for 
the  facility  he  has  met  with  in  robbing  a  poor 
peasant.  At  the  door  of  a  house  they  are 
going  to  scale,  or  break  into  by  force  of  a 
petard,  men  fall  to  prayers  for  success,  having 
their  heads  and  hopes  full  of  cruelty,  avarice, 
and  lust. 

Hoc  igitur,  quo  tu  Jovis  aurem  impellere  tentas, 
Die  agendum  Staio :  proh  Jupiter  !  6  bone,  clamet, 
Jupiter !  at  teae  non  clamet  Jupiter  ipte  7* 


u 


This,  then,  intended  for  Jove's  private  ear, 
Take  courage,  and  let  honest  Staius  hear. 
Defend  us,  mighty  Jove  I  will  he  exclaim, 
And  will  not  Jove  cry  out  in  hi*  own  name  ?" 

Marguerite,  Queen  of  Navarre,  tells  of  a 
young  prince  (whom,  though  she  does  not  name, 
is  easily  enough,  by  his  great  quality,  to  be 
known),  who,  going  upon  an  amorous  assig- 
nation to  lie  with  an  advocate's  wife  of  Pans, 
his  way  thither  being  through  a  church,  he 
never  passed  that  holy  place,  going  to,  or 
returning  from,  this  godly  exercise,  but  he 
always  kneeled  down  to  pray.  In  what  he 
would  implore  the  divine  favour,  his  soul  being 
full  of  such  virtuous  meditations,  I  leave  others 
to  judge.  Yet  this  she  instances  for  a  testimony 
of  singular  devotion.8  But  this  is  not  the  only 
proof  we  have  that  women  are  not  altogether 
fit  to  treat  of  theological  matters. 

A  true  prayer,  and  religious  reconciling  of 
ourselves  to  God,  cannot  enter  into  an  impure 
soul,  subjected  at  the  time  to  the  dominion  of 
Satan.  He  who  calls  God  to  his  assistance, 
whilst  in  the  pursuit  of  vice,  does  as  if  a  cut- 

{rarse  should  call  a  magistrate  to  help  him,  or 
ike  those  who  introduce  the  name  of  God  to 
the  attestation  of  a  lie. 

Taeito  mala  vota  susurro 
Concipimus.4 

"  In  whiapera  oft  we  guilty  prayers  do  make." 


1  Persius,  ii.  4. 

»  lb.  ii.  SI. 

*  Heptaimeron,  Day  3,  Novel  IS,  where,  however,  the 
prince  is  represented  as  stopping  to  pray  only  on  his  return ; 
a  discriminating  devotion. 

4  Lucan,  v.  104. 

«  "  How  great,"  says  Seneca,  (Kpist.  10.)  "  is  the  folly  of 


There  are  few  men  who  durst  publish  to  the 
world  the  prayers  they  make  to  God  :s 

Haud  cuivis  promptum  est,  murmurque,  humilesque 

susurros 
Tollere  de  templis,  et  aperto  vivere  vota* 

"  Few  are  there  in  the  temple's  daily  crowd 
Who  acorn  such  tricks,  and  think  and  wish  aloud." 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  Pythagoreans 
would  have  them  always  public,  to  be  heard  by 
every  one,  to  the  end  they  might  not  prefer 
indecent  or  unjust  petitions,  as  he  did, 

"  Clare  cum  dixit,  Apollo  I 
Labra  movet,  metuens  audiri :  *'  pulchra  Laverna, 
Da  mihi  fallen,  da  justum  sanctumque  videri ; 
Noctem  peccatis,  et  fraudibus  objice  nubem."7 

"  Who  with  loud  voice  pronoune'd  Apollo's  name ; 
But  when  the  following  prayers  he  preferrM, 
Scarce  moves  his  lips  for  fear  of  being  heard. 
*  Beauteous  Laverna,  my  petition  hear ; 
Let  me  with  truth  and  sanctity  appear : 
Oh  I  give  me  to  deceive,  and  with  a  veil 
Of  darkness  and  of  night,  my  crimes  conceal !'  " 

The  gods  did  severely  punish  the  wicked  prayers 
of  (Edipus  in  granting  them.  He  had  prayed 
that  his  children  might  amongst  themselves  de- 
termine the  succession  to  his  throne  by  arms ; 
and  was  so  miserable  as  to  see  himself  taken  at 
his  word.  We  should  not  pray  that  all  things 
fall  out  as  our  will  would  have  them,  but  that 
our  will  should  subserve  what  is  just  and  right. 
We  seem  in  truth  to  make  use  of  our  prayers 
as  a  kind  of  gibberish,  and  as  those  do  who 
employ  holy  words  in  sorceries  and  magical 
operations;  and  as  if  we  made  account  the 
benefit  we  are  to  reap  from  them  depended 
upon  the  contexture,  sound,  and  jingle  of 
words,  or  upon  the  composing  of  the  counte- 
nance. For  having  the  soul  contaminated  with 
concupiscence,  not  touched  with  repentance, 
or  comforted  by  any  late  reconciliation  with 
Almighty  God,  we  go  to  present  him  such 
words  as  the  memory  suggests  to  the  tongue, 
and  hope  thence  to  obtain  the  remission  of 
our  sins.  There  is  nothing  so  easy,  so  gentle, 
and  so  favourable,  as  the  divine  law :  she  calls 
and  invites  us  to  her,  guilty  and  abominable 
as  we  are :  extends  her  arms,  and  receives  us 
into  her  bosom,  foul  and  polluted  as  we  at 
present  are,  and  are  for  the  future  to  be.  But 
then,  in  return,  we  are  to  look  upon  her  with 
a  pleased  eye,  we  are  to  receive  this  pardon 
with  gratitude  and  submission,  and,  for  that 
instant  at  least  wherein  we  address  ourselves  to 
her,  to  have  the  soul  angry  with  its  faults,  and 
at  defiance  with  those  passions  that  seduced 
her  to  offend.  Neither  the  gods  nor  good 
men  (says  Plato8)  will  accept  the  present  of  a 
wicked  man. 


mankind !  they  whisper  the  most  execrable  prayers  to  the 
Gods,  and  if  any  mortal  lend  an  ear  they  are  silent  for  fear 
men  should  know  what  they  mutter  to  the  Deity." 

*  Persius,  ii.  0. 

*  Horace,  Ep.  i.  10.  50. 

*  Lmw$.  rv. 
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t  approve  of  the  proportion  we  settle 
upon  ourselves,  and  tlie  space  we 
allot  to  tbe  duration  of  life  ;  I 
see  that  the  sages  contract  it 
very  much,  in  comparison  of  the 
opinion.  "  Whnt,"  said  the  younger 
Cato  to  those  who  would  stay  his  hand  from 
killing  himself,  "  am  I  now  of  an  age  to  he 
reproached  that  I  go  out  of  the  world  too 
soon?"  And  yet  he  was  but  eight  and  forty 
yean  old.9  He  thought  thnt  to  lie  a  mat  are 
and  competent  age,  considering  how  lew  arrive 
to  it.  And  men  a*,  soothing  their  thoughts 
with  what  they  call  tlie  course  of  nature,  pro- 
mise to  themselves  some  yean  beyond  it,  might 
have  some  reason  to  do  so,  could  they  be  privi- 
leged from  the  infinite  number  of  accidents  to 
which  they  are  by  natural  subjection  exposed, 
and  which  may  at  any  moment  interrupt  this 
natural  course  they  look  forward  to.  What  on 
idle  conceit  it  is  to  expect  to  die  of  a  decay  of 
strength,  which  is  tlielast  effect  of  the  extremes! 
age,  and  to  propose  to  ourselves  no  shorter 
lease  of  life  than  that,  considering  it  is  a  kind 
of  death  of  all  others  the  most  rare,  and  very 
hardly  seen?  We  call  that  only  a  natural 
death,  as  if  it  were  contrary  to  nature,  to  see  a 
man  break  his  neck  with  a  fall,  he  drowned  in 
shipwreck,  or  snatched  away  with  a  pleurisy 
or  the  plague,  and  as  if  our  ordinary  condition 
of  life  did  not  expose  ns  to  these  and  many 
more  inconveniences.  Let  us  no  more  flutter 
ourselves  with  these  fine-sounding  words ;  we 
ought  rather  to  call  that  natural  which  is 
common  and  universal. 

To  die  of  old  age  is  a  death  rare,  extraordi- 
nary, and  singular,  and  therefore 
To  die  of  old       go   much  less   natural   than   tlie 

tCnfits**  <>$***■  'Ta  ,he  laat  *nd  «** 
uiraoriWuj.  tremest  sort  of  dying,  and  the 
more  remote  the  less  to  be  hoped 
for.  It  is  indeed  the  boundary  of  life,  beyond 
which  we  are  not  to  pass :  which  (he  law  of 
nature  has  pitched  for  a  limit  not  to  be  ex- 
ceeded. But  to  last  till  then  is  withal  a  privi- 
lege she  is  rarely  seen  to  give  us.  *Tis  a  lease 
she  only  signs  by  particular  favour,  it  may  be, 
to  one  only,  in  tie  space  of  two  or  three  ages ; 
and   diuii  with  a  pass  to  boot,   to   carry  him 


through  all  the  traverses  and  difficulties  she  lias 
strewed  in  tbe  way  of  this  long  career.  And 
therefore  my  opinion  is  that  when  once  forty 
years  old,  we  should  consider  it  as  an  age  to 
which  very  few  arrive :   for,  seeing  that  men  do 

'  usually  proceed  so  far,  it  is  a  sign  that  we 
pretty  well  advanced  ;  and  since  we  have 
exceeded  the  ordinary  bounds,  which  make  the 
just  measure  of  life,  we  ought  not  to  expect  to 
go  much  farther.  Having  escaped  so  many 
precipices  of  dt-ath,  wlicnrmto  we  have  seen 
any  other  men  fall,  we  should  acknow- 

r  •  that  so  extraordinary  a  fortune  as  that 
which  has  hitherto  rescued  us  from  those  im- 
nt  perils,  and  kept  us  alive  beyond  the 
ordinary  term  of  living,  is  not  likely  to  continue 

Tis  a  fault  in  our  very  laws  to  contain  this 

or,  that  a  man  is  not  capable 

of  managing  his  estate   till   he  Tie  defect  of 

be   five  and   twenty   years   old,  ik«i»«.  in 

whereas  he  wiii  have  much  ado  2JJJ«* 

to    manage    his    life    so    long,  before  thtj 

Augustus  cut  off  five  years  from  Jj'"11'  mra  to 


1  and  forty  years  of  age  from  the  fatigues 
of  war  ;'  Augustus  dismissed  them  at  forty-five. 
Though  methinks  men  should  hardly  be  sent  to 
flie  fire-side  till  five  and  fifty,  or  sixty  years  of 
age.  I  should  be  of  opinion  that  our  employ- 
ment should  be  as  long  as  possible  extended 
for  the  public  good:  lfind  the  fault  on  the 
other  side,  that  they  do  not  employ  us  early 
enough.  This  emperor  was  arbiter  ol  the  whole 
« (irlil  at  uini'lci'ii,  mill  yet  would  have  u  man 
to  be  thirty  before  he  could  decide  a  dispute 
about  a  gutter. 

For  my  part  I  believe  our  souls  are  adult  at 
twenty  as  much  as  they  are  ever 
like  to  be,  and  as  capable  then     Souii«duU«t 
as  ever.     A  soul  that  has  not  by     0"^t'.'t*™ 
that  time  given  evident  earnest 
of  its  force  and  virtue  will  never  after  come  tit 
proof.     Natural  parts  and  excellences  produce 
what  they  have  of  vigorous  and  fiae  within 
that  term,  or  never  : 


que  piccjut  ]inui,> 


as  they  say  in  Pauphiuy.  Of  nil  tli< 
human  actions  1  ever  heard  or 
read  of,  of  what  sort  soever,  I  wh" 
have  observed,  both  in  former  jJJJ, 
ages  and  our  own,  more  per- 
formed before  thirty  than  after;  and  o 
in  the  lives  of  the  same  men.  May  I  n 
fiilciitly  instance  in  those  of  Hannibal 
great  competitor  Scipio  T  The 
their  lives  they  lived  upon  the  glory  th 


and  bis 

hiilf  of 
ley  had 


?? 
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acquired  in  their  youth ;  great  men  after,  'tis 
true,  in  comparison  of  others,  but  by  no  means 
in  comparison  of  themselves.  As  to  myself,  I 
am  certain  that  since  that  age  both  my  un- 
derstanding and  my  constitution  hare  rather 
decayed  than  improved,  retired  rather  than 
advanced.  'Tis  possible  that  with  those  who 
make  the  best  use  of  their  time  knowledge  and 
experience  may  grow  up  and  increase  with 
their  years ;  but  the  vivacity,  quickness,  steadi- 
ness, and  other  qualities,  more  our  own,  of 
much  greater  importance,  and  much  more 
essential,  languish  and  decay. 

Ubi  jam  validis  qnassatum  est  viribus  esri 
Corpus,  et  obtusis  ceciderunt  viribus  artus, 
Claudicat  ingenium,  delirat  linguaque,  mensque.1 

"  When  once  the  body's  shaken  by  time's  rage, 
The  blood  and  rigour  ebbing  into  age, 
No  more  the  mind  its  former  strength  displays, 
But  erery  sense  and  faculty  decays." 


Sometimes  the  body  first  submits  to  age,  some- 
times the  soul ;  and  I  have  seen  men  enough 
who  had  got  a  weakness  in  their  brains  before 
either  in  their  legs  or  stomach :  and  by  how 
much  the  more  it  is  a  disease  of  no  great  pain 
to  the  infected  party,  and  of  obscure  symptoms, 
so  much  greater  the  danger  is. 

And  for  this  reason  it  is  that  I  complain  of 
our  laws ;  not  that  they  keep  us  too  long  to 
our  work,  but  that  they  set  us  to  work  too 
late.  Methinks,  considering  the  frailty  of 
life,  and  the  many  natural  and  ordinary 
wrecks  to  which  it  is  exposed,  we  should 
not  give  so  large  a  portion  of  it  to  idleness, 
either  in  childhood  or  in  apprenticeship  to 
the  world. 


>  Lucret.,  ui.  452. 


THE   SECOND   BOOK. 


CHAPTER    I. 

OP  THB    INCONSISTENCY   OF   OUR   ACTIONS. 

Tho8B  who  make  it  their  business  to  observe 
human  actions  never  find  themselves  so  much 
puzzled  in  any  thing  as  how  to  reconcile  and  set 
them  before  the  world  in  a  self-consistent  light 
and  reputation;  for  they  are  generally  such 
strange  contradictions  in  themselves  that  it 
seems  almost  impossible  they  should  proceed 
from  one  and  the  same  person.  One  while  we  find 
young  Marius  the  son  of  Mars,  and  another  time 
the  son  of  Venus.1  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth, 
it  is  said,  crept  into  the  papal  throne  like  a  fox, 
reigned  like  a  lion,  and  died  like  a  dog.  And 
who  could  believe  it  to  be  the  same  Nero,  that 
perfect  image  of  all  cruelty,  who,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  having  the  sentence  of  a 
condemned  man  brought  to  him  to  sign,  cried 
out,  "  O,  that  I  had  never  been  taught  to 
write  !"*  So  much  it  went  to  his  heart  to  con- 
demn a  man  to  death.  The  history  of  every 
nation  is  so  full  of  such  examples,  and  all  men 
are  able  to  produce  so  many  to  themselves, 
either  from  their  own  conduct  or  observation, 
irresolution  ^a'  *  often  wonder  to  see  men  of 
the  most  com-  sense  give  themselves  the  trouble 
monriceofour  0f  sorting  these  pieces,  and  en- 
deavouring to  reconcile  such  con- 
tradictions ;  especially  when  irresolution  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  most  common  and  manifest  vice 
of  our  nature  ;  witness  the  famous  verse  of  the 
comedian  Publius: 

Malum  consilium  est,  quod  mutari  non  potest3 
"  That  counsel's  bad  that  will  admit  no  change. " 


The  difficulty 
of  determining 
the   characters 
of  men  in  ge- 
neral. 


i  Plutarch,  in  vitd. 
•  Seneca,  DedementiA* 


There  seems  indeed  some  possibility  of  form- 
ing a  judgment  of  a  man  from  the  habitual 
features  of  his  life,  but,  considering  the  natural 
instability  of  our  manners  and 
opinions,  I  have  often  thought 
even  the  best  authors  a  little 
mistaken  in  so  obstinately  endea- 
vouring to  mould  us  into  any 
consistent  and  solid  contexture. 
They  choose  some  general  air,  and  according  to 
that  arrange  and  interpret  all  the  actions  of  a 
man,  of  which,  if  some  be  so  stiff  and  stubborn 
that  they  cannot  bend  or  turn  them  to  any 
uniformity  to  the  rest,  they  then,  without  fur- 
ther ceremony,  impute  them  to  dissimulation. 
Augustus  has,  nevertheless,  escaped  those  gen- 
tlemen ;  for  there  was  in  him  so  apparent,  so 
sudden,  and  so  continued  a  variety  of  action, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  that  he 
has  ahpt  away  clear  from  the  boldest  judges. 
For  my  part,  I  am  with  much  more  difficulty 
induced  to  believe  in  a  man's  consistency  than 
in  any  other  virtue  in  him ;  while  there  is  no- 
thing I  so  readily  believe  as  his  inconsistency  : 
and  whoso  will  meditate  upon  the  matter  closely 
and  abstractedly  will  agree  with  roe.  Out  of 
all  antiquity 'twould  be  difficult  to  produce  a 
dozen  men  who  have  formed  their  lives  to  one 
certain  and  fixed  course,  which  is  the  principal 
design  of  wisdom ;  for,  says  one  of  the  ancients,4 
to  comprise  it  all  in  one  word,  and  to  contract 
all  the  rules  of  human  life  into  one,  "  It  is  to 
willy  and  not  to  will,  always  the  same  thing  :  I 
shall  not  descend,"  continues  he,  "  to  add,  pro- 
vided the  will  be  just,  for,  if  it  be  not  so,  it  is 


3  Ex  Pttb'ii  rr.imix..  ApuJ.  Aul.  Cell.  xvii.  14. 
1      *  Sem-ca,  Eput.  so. 
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impossible  it  should  be  always  one."    I  have, 
indeed,  formerly  learnt  that  vice  is  nothing  bnt 


of  all  virtue  is  consultation  and  deliberation ; 
the  end  and  perfection,  consistency."  If,  by  rea- 
son, we  were  to  resolve  on  any  certain  course, 
we  should  pitch  upon  the  best,  but  nobody  has 
thought  of  it : 

Qood  petUt,  spernit ;  repetit,  quod  nuper  omiait ; 
flgrtf »,  et  vitas  disconvenit  ordine  toto.' 

"  He  now  despises  what  he  late  did  crave, 
And  what  he  laat  neglected  now  would  hare : 
He  fluctuates,  and  flies  from  that  to  this, 
And  his  whole  life  a  contradiction  is." 

Our  ordinary  practice  is  to  follow  the  incli- 
nations of  our  appetite,  which  way  soever  they 

The  ineonsbt-  ^ide  *"*.  whether  to  the  right 
•ncy  of  our  or  to  the  left,  upwards  or  down- 
ca^Avft*  °P.      wards,  just  according  as  we  are 

what  founded.       wafted  £y  ^  breatfa  of  occagion 

We  never  meditate  what  we  would  have  till  the 
instant  we  have  a  mind  to  it ;  and  change  like 
that  little  creature  which  takes  its  colour  from 
what  it  is  laid  npon.  What  we  but  just  now 
proposed  to  ourselves,  we  immediately  alter, 
and  presently  return  to  it  again ;  'tis  nothing 
but  shifting  and  inconstancy : 

Dncunur,  at  nervis  alienis  mobile  lignum.3 
"  like  tops  with  leathern  thongs  we're  whipped  about" 

We  do  not  go,  we  are  driven ;  like  things  that 
float,  now  leisurely,  then  with  violence,  accord- 
ing to  the  gentleness  or  fierceness  of  the  current ; 

Nonne  vidcmus, 
Qnid  sihi  quisque  relit  nescire,  et  quaerere  semper ; 
Cotnmutare  locum,  quasi  onus  deponere  possit  ?4 

"  Day  after  day  we  see  men  toil  to  find 
Some  secret  solace  to  an  anxious  mind, 
Shifting  from  place  to  place,  if  here  or  there 
They  might  set  down  the  burthen  of  their  care." 

Every  day  produces  a  new  whim,  and  our  hu- 
mours keep  motion  with  time : 

Tales  sent  hotninum  mentes,  quali  pater  ipse 
Jupiter  ■actifaras  lustravit  lumine  terras.2 

"  Such  tie  the  motions  of  th'  inconstant  sou], 
As  are  the  days  and  weather  fair  or  foul." 

We  fluctuate  betwixt  various  notions;  we 
will  nothing  freely,  nothing  absolutely,  nothing 
constantly."  In  any  one  that  has  prescribed 
and  laid  down  determinate  rules  and  laws  to 
himself  for  his  own  conduct,  we  should  perceive 
an  equality  of  manners,  an  order,  and  an  infal- 
lible relation  of  one  thing  or  action  to  another, 
shine  through  his  whole  life  (Erapedocles7  ob- 
served this  contradiction  in  the  Agregen  tines, 


1  In  the  Funeral  Oration,  attributed  to  Demosthenes,  on 
the  warriors  slain  at  Cheronaza. 

*  Horace,  Epist.  i.  i  98. 

*  Horace,  Sat.  ii.  7, 83.  «  Lucret.  iii.  1070. 

*  These  two  Terscs,  preserved  by  St.  Augustin  (de  Civit. 
Dei.  v.  8),  are  a  translation  by  Cicero  from  the  Odussty, 
xviii.  136.  He  is  supposed  to  hare  quoted  them  in  his 
Academic*,  in  reference  to  what  Aristotle  says  of  the  Human 


that  gave  themselves  up  to  delights  as  if  every 
day  was  to  be  their  last,  and  built  as  if  they 
were  to  live  for  ever) ;  and  a  judgment  would 
not  then  be  hard  to  make.  And  this  is  shown 
in  the  younger  Cato :  he  who  has  touched  one 
note,  has  touched  all.  Tis  a  harmony  of  very 
agreeing  sounds,  that  cannot  jar.  But  with  us 
'tis  quite  contrary,  every  particular  action  re- 
quires a  particular  judgment.  The  surest  way, 
in  my  opinion,  would  be  to  take  our  measures 
from  the  nearest  allied  circumstances,  without 
engaging  in  a  longer  inquisition,  or  without 
concluding  any  other  consequence. 

I  was  told,  in  the  civil  disorders  of  our  un- 
happy kingdom,  that  a  maid-servant,  hard  by 
the  place  where  I  then  was,  had  thrown  herself 
out  of  a  window  to  avoid  being  forced  by  a 
ragamuffin  soldier  that  was  quartered  in  the 
house.  She  was  not  killed  by  the  fall,  and 
therefore,  redoubling  her  attempt,  would  have 
cut  her  own  throat,  but  was  hindered  ;  though 
not  before  she  had  wounded  herself  dangerously. 
She  herself  confessed  that  the  soldier  had  not  as 
yet  importuned  her  otherwise  than  by  courtship, 
solicitation,  and  presents;  but  that  she  was 
afraid  that  in  the  end  he  would  have  proceeded 
to  violence :  all  which  she  delivered  with  such 
a  countenance  and  language,  and  withal  em- 
brued  in  her  own  blood,  the  testimony  of 
her  virtue,  that  she  appeared  quite  another 
Lucre tia;  and  yet  I  have  since  been  well 
assured  that,  both  before  and  after,  she  was  no 
very  difficult  piece.  As  in  the  tale, — "  Be  as 
handsome  a  man,  and  as  fine  a  gentleman  as 
you  will,  never  build  too  much  upon  your  mis- 
tress's inviolable  chastity ;  for,  having  been 
repulsed  by  her,  you  do  not  know  but  she  may 
have  a  much  better  stomach  to  your  groom."8 

Antigonus,  having  taken  one  of  his  soldiers 
into  a  Segree  of  favour  and  esteem  for  his  vir- 
tue and  valour,  gave  his  physicians  strict  charge 
to  cure  him  of  an  inward  distemper  which  had 
a  long  time  tormented  him  ;  and  observing  that 
after  his  cure  he  went  much  more  coldly  to 
work  than  before,  he  asked  him  what  had  so 
altered  and  cowed  him  ?  "  You,  yourself,  sir," 
replied  the  other,  "  by  having  eased  me  of  the 
pains  that  made  me  weary  of  my  life."9  One  of 
Lucullus's  soldiers  having  been  rifled  by  the 
enemy,  performed  a  brave  exploit  against  him 
by  way  of  revenge,  by  which  he  recovered  his 
loss  and  more.  Lucullus,  who  from  that  action 
had  concived  a  very  advantageous  opinion  of 
the  man,  endeavoured,  with  all  the  persuasions 
and  fine  promises  he  could  think  of, 

Verbis,  quae  timido  quoque  possent  addere  mentem,10 


it 


With  words  that  might  a  coward's  heart  inspire/ 


Soul,  by  which  author  also  these  verses  are  quoted  in  his 
treatise  On  the  Soul,  iii.  3. 

•  Seneca,  Eptit.  63. 

7  Diog.  Laertius,  m  trttd.    JElian  attributes  the  remark  to 
Plato,  Var.  Hist.  xii.  JO. 

•  The  Host's  Tale,  in  Ariosto. 

•  Plutarch,  Life  of  Pelopidcj,  c.  1. 
10  Horace,  Eput.  ii.  s,  36. 
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to  engage  him  in  an  enterprise  of  danger ;  but 
"tto,"  laid  the  fellow;    "employ  some      ' 
terable  deril  that  baa  lost  all  his  money." 


and  flatly  refuted  to  go. 

When  we  read  that  Habomet  havmg  furiously  j 
reprimanded  Chasan,  Aga  of  the  Janisaries,  i 
who  seeing  the  Hungarians  break  into  his  bat- 
talion, had  behaved  himself  very  ill  in  the 
business,  and  that  Chasan,  instead  of  any  other 
answer,  rushed  furiously,  alone,  with  his  sci- 
mitar in  his  hand,  into  the  first  body  of  the 
enemy,  where  be  was  presently  cut  to  pieces, 
we  are  not  to  look  upon  this  as  so  much  a 
generous  design  to  vindicate  himself  from  the 
reproach  of  cowardice  as  a  chance  of  mind ; 
not  so  much  natural  valour  as  sudden  vexation. 
The  man  you  see  to-day  so  adventurous  and 
brave,  you  must  not  think  it  strange  to  find  him 
as  £reat  a  poltroon  to-morrow:  anger,  ne- 
cessity, company,  wine,  or  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet  may  have  roused  his  spirits ;  this  is  no 
valour  formed  and  established  by  meditation ; 
but  accidentally  created  by  those  circumstances, 
and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  if  by  contrary 
circumstances,  it  appears  quite  another  thing. 
These  supple  variations  and  contradictions  in 
us  have  given  some  people  occasion  to  believe 
that  man  has  two  souls;  others  two  distinct 
powers  which  always  accompany  and  incline 
us,  one  towards  good,  and  tne  other  towards 
evil,  according  to  its  own  nature  and  pro- 
pension  ;  so  sudden  a  variety  of  inclination  not 
being  to  be  imagined  to  flow  from  one  and  the 
same  fountain. 

For  my  part,  I  must  own  that  the  puff  of 
every  accident  not  only  carries  me  along  with 
it,  according  to  its  own  proclivity,  but  that 
moreover  I  discompose  ana  trouble  myself  by 
the  instability  of  my  own  posture ;  and  whoever 
will  look  narrowly  into  his  own  breast  will 
hardly  find  himself  twice  in  the  same  condition. 
I  give  my  soul  sometimes  one  face,  and  some- 
times another,  according  to  the  side  I  turn  her 
to.  If  I  speak  variously  of  myself,  it  is  because 
I  consider  myself  variously.  All  contrarieties 
are  there  to  be  found  in  one  corner  or  another, 
or  after  one  manner  or  another.  Bashful, 
insolent;  chaste,  lustful  j  talkative,  silent; 
laborious,  delicate ;  ingenious,  heavy  ;  melan- 
cholic, pleasant :  lying,  sincere ;  learned, 
ignorant ;  liberal,  covetous,  and  prodigal ;  I 
find  all  this  in  myself,  more  or  less,  according 
as  I  turn  myself  about ;  and  whoever  will  sift 
himself  to  the  bottom  will  be  conscious,  even 
by  his  own  judgment,  of  this  volubility  and 
discordance.  I  nav  nothing  to  say  of  myself 
entirely,  simply,  and  solidly,  without  mixture 


1  Horace,  Epist.  ii.  S.  39.  *  Tusc.  Qimm.  ii.  27. 

•  la  the  edition  of  1588,  corrected  by  the  Author,  the  fol- 


and  confusion,  nor,  in  a  word ;  dutinguo  is  the 
universal  part  of  my  logic 

Though  I  always  intend   to  speak  well  of 
die   good,  and   rather   interpret       ^^  ^^ 
in  a  good  sense  such  things  as    Tn^Tjiigiii  »r 
may    be   so,    yet   such    is    the    tytheutcB- 
strangeness  of  our  condition  that    tkm  °*t7# 
we  are  sometimes  pushed  on  to  do  well,  even 
by  vice  itself,  if  well  doing  were  not  judged  by 
toe  intention  only.    One  gallant  action,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  conclude  a  man  valiant ;  if 
a  man  was  brave  indeed,  be  would  be  always 
so,  and  upon  all  occasions.     If  it  were  a  habit 
of  virtue,  and  not  a  sally,  it  would  render  a 
man  equally  resolute  in  all  accidents ;  the  same 
alone  as  in  company,  the  same  in  lists  as  in 
battles ;  for,  let  people  say  what  they  please, 
there  is  not  one  valour    for  the  street,  and 
another  for  the  field.     He  would  bear  a  sick- 
ness in  his  bed  as  bravely  as  a  wound  in  the 
trenches,  and  no  more  fear  death  in  his  own 
house  than  at  an  assault.    We  should  not  then 
see  the  same  man  charge  into  a  breach  with  a 
brave  assurance,  and  afterwards  torment  him- 
self, and  whine  like  a  woman,  lor  the  loss  of  a 
law-suit,  or  the  death  of  a  child.    When  being 
a  coward  in  arms,  he  is  firm  under  poverty ; 
when  be  starts  at  the  sight  of  a  barber's  razor, 
but  rushes  fearless  among  the  swords  of  the 
enemy,  the  action  is  commendable,  not  the  man. 
Many  of  the  Greeks,  says  Cicero,  cannot  en- 
dure the  sight  of  an  enemy,  and  yet  are  cou- 
rageous in  sickness ;  the  Cimbrians  and  Celti- 
benans  quite  the  contrary.     Nihil  enim  potest 
esse  aquabile,  quod  non  h  certa  ratione  pro- 
ficiscatur.*      "Nothing  can  be  uniform  that 
does  not  proceed  from  solid  reason."   No  valour 
could  be  more  extreme  in  its  kind  than  that  of 
Alexander ;  but  it  was  but  one  kind  ;  nor  was 
that  kind  full  enough  throughout,  or  universal. 
As  peerless  as  it  was,  it  had  yet  some  blemishes ; 
and  of  this  his  being  so  often  at  his  wits'  end 
upon  every  light  suspicion  of  his  captains  con- 
spiring  against    his   life,  and    the   behaving 
himself  in  such  enquiries  with  so  much  vehe- 
mency  and  injustice,  and  with  a  fear  that  sub- 
verted his  natural  reason,  is  one  striking  in- 
stance. The  superstition  also  with  which  he  was 
so  much  tainted  carries  along  with  it  some  image 
of  pusillanimity ;  and  the  excess  of  his  peni- 
tence for  the  murder  of  Cly  tus  is  likewise  another 
testimony  of  the  uneven n ess  of  his  courage. — 
All  we  do  is  a  mere  cento,  as  a  man  may  say, 
of  odds  and  ends,3  and  we  would  acquire  honour 
by  a  false  title.     Virtue  will  not  be  followed 
but  for  herself;  and,  if  we  some- 
times borrow  her  mask  for  some    ^"JLJJjiV0 
other  occasion,  she  presently  pulls    {£  S^SLe?' 
it  off  again.    'Tis  a  strong  and 
lively  tincture,  which,  when  the  soul  has  once 
thoroughly  imbibed  it,  will  not  out  again  but 
with  the  piece.     And  therefore  to  make  a  right 


lowing  passage  U  inserted : — "  Voluptatem  contemnant ;  in 
doJorc  sunt  moUes  \  gloriam  negJigunt ;  franguntur  infanua." 
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I  of  ft 
obserangly  to  fellow  his  trace 
does  not  there  stand  firm  upon  her  own  proper 
base,  Cm  viremtK  vim  considmtfa  atone  nro- 
fuae^/  "If  the  course  of  life  is  not  plainly 
marked  oat;"  if  the  variety  of 
makes  him  to  alter  his  pace  (his  path  I 
for  the  pace  may  he  fetter  or  slower),  let 
go;  am  a  one  runs  before  the  wind,  a  ran  k 
vent,  as  the  Talbot  motto  has  it. 

*Tb  no  wonder,  says  one  of  the  ancients,* 
that  ehanee  has  so  great  a  dominion  over  us, 
since  it  is  by  chance  we  lire.    It  is  not  possible 
for  any  one  who  has  not  designed  his  life  for 
some   certain    end  to   dispose  of  particular 
actions.    It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  fit  the 
pieces  together  who  has  not  the  whole  form 
already  contrived  in  his  imagination.    To  what 
nee  are  colours  to  him,  or  to  what  end  should 
be  provide  them,  that  knows  not  what  he  is  to 
paint  ?    No  one  lays  down  a  certain  plan  of 
life;   we  only  deliberate  it  by  pieces.     The 
archer  ought  tint  to  know  at  what  be  b  to  aim, 
and  then  accommodate  his  arm,  bow,  string, 
shaft,  and  motion  to  it.     Our  opinions  deviate 
and  wander,  because  not  levelled  to  any  deter- 
minate end.     No  wind  serves  him  who  has  no 
destined  port.    I  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  judg- 
ment given  by  one  in  the  behalf  of  Sophocles,* 
who  concluded  him  capable  of  the  management 
of  domestic  affairs,  against  the  accusation  of 
bis  son.  from  having  seen  one  of  bis  tragedies. 
Neither  do  I  think  the  conjecture  of  the 
Parians,  sent  to  regulate   the  Milesians,  suf- 
ficient for  such  a  consequence  as  they  drew 
from  it    Coming  to  visit  the  island,  they  took 
notice  of  such  grounds  as  were  best  cultivated, 
and  such  country  houses  as  were  best  governed ; 
and  having  taken  the  names  of  the  owners, 
when  they  had  assembled  the  citizens,  they 
appointed  those  fanners  for  the  new  governors 
and  magistrates,  concluding  that  they  who  had 
been  so  provident  in  their  own  private  concerns 
would  be  so  of  the  public  too.4    We  are  all 
unformed  lumps,  and  of  so  various  a  contexture 
that  every  moment  every  piece  plays  its  own 
game,  and  there  is  as  much  difference  betwixt 
us  and  ourselves   as  betwixt  us  and  others. 
Maanam  rem  puta  unum  hominem  aaere.* — 
"'lis  a  great  matter  to  be  always  tne  same 
man."    Since  ambition  can  teach  men  valour, 
temperance,  and  liberality,  and  even  justice; 
seeing  that  avarice  can  inspire  a  shop-boy,  bred 
and  nursed  up  in  obscurity  and  ease,  with  cou- 
rage enough  to  expose  himself,  far  from  the 
fire-side,  to  the  mercy  of   the  angry  waves,  in 
I  a  frail  boat ;   that,  further,  she  can  teach  dis- 
cretion and  prudence ;  and  that  even  Venus  can 
infuse  boldness  and  resolution  into  boys  under 
the  discipline  of  the  rod,  and  inflame  the  hearts 


1  Cicero,  Paradox.,  ▼.  a. 
*  Scnee.  Kpitt.  71. 

3  Cicero,  De  Senectutt,  c.  7* 

4  Herod,  t.  S9. 


we  are  long  and  very  ,  of   tender  virgins  not  out  of  kadiag^stringt, 
is  trace.    If  consistency    with  masculine  courage : 


Mwukv« 


by  night  to  net 


the  guard 

kmr'i 


'tis 


not  sound  understanding  to  judge  us 
simply  by  our  outward  action ;  we  must  pene- 
trate "the"  very  soul,  and  there  discover  by  what 
snrings  the  motion  is  guided  :  but  that  being  a 
high  and  hazardous  undertaking,  I  could  wish 
that  fewer  would  attempt  it. 


CHAPTER    II. 

OF   DRrXKnJCXBSS. 

Thb  world  is  nothing  but  variety  and  dis- 
proportion ;  vices  are  all  alike, 
as  they  are  vices,  and  'tis  thus, 
perhaps,  the  Stoics  understand 
it ;  but,  though  they  are  equally 
vices,  yet  they  are  not  all  equal  vices ;  and  that 
he  who  has  transgressed  the  bounds  by  a  hua* 
dred  paces, 


Quo*  ultra,  citranue  ueqwit 
"  Whence  wo  cannot  deviate  without  going  wrong," 

should  not  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  he 
who  has  transgressed  them  but  ten,  is  not  to 
be  believed  ;  or  that  sacrilege  is  not  worse  than 
stealing  a  cabbage : 

Nee  vincit  ratio  hoe,  tantumdem  nt  pocceft,  tdcmoue, 
Qui  teneroa  cauke  alteni  (regent  korti, 
Kt  qui  nocturnua  dirum  Mem  legerit.* 

"  Nor  ecema  it  reaaon  he  m  much  should  tin 
That  eteab  a  cabbage  plant,  m  he  who  in 
The  dead  of  night  a  temple  break*,  and  b 
Away  from  thence  the  conaecrated  thinga." 

There  is  in  this  as  great  diversity  as  in  anything 
whatever.     The  confounding  of 
the  order  and  measure  of  sins  is    founding  of 
dangerous ;    murderers,   traitors,    twe  ie  a  dan. 
and     tyrants    gain     too     much    *■■••  thing, 
therein;    it    is  not    reasonable    they    should 
solace  their  consciences,  because  another  man  is 
idle  or  lascivious,  or  less  assiduous  at  his  de- 
votion thau  he  ou^ht  to  be.     Every  one  lays 
weight  upon  the  sins  of  his  companions,  and 
lightens  his  own.      In  my  opinion,  our  very 
instructors  themselves  range  them  very  ill.    As 
Socrates  said,  that  the  principal  office  of  wis- 
dom was  to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  we,  the 
best  of  whom  are  always  vicious,  ought  also  to 
say  of  knowledge  that  it  is  to  distinguish  be- 
twixt vice  and  vice,  without  which,  and  that 
very  exactly  performed  too,  the  virtuous  and 
the  wicked  will  remain  confounded  and  un« 
distinguishable. 


»  Senec.  Epui.  ISO. 

•  Tibullus,  li.  1.  71. 
7  Horace,  i.  1.  107. 

•  ld.io.  3.  116. 
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Drunkenness  m 
stupid,  brutish 
▼ice. 


Now  among  the  rest,  drunkenness  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  gross  and  brutish  vice.  The  soul  has 
more  to  do  in  all  the  rest,  and 
there  are  some  vices  that  have 
something,  if  a  man  may  say  so, 
of  the  hign  and  generous  in  them. 
There  are  vices  wherein  there  is  a  mixture  of 
knowledge,  diligence,  valour,  prudence,  dex- 
terity, and  cunning ;  this  is  totally  corporeal 
and  earthly.  The  thickest-skulled  nation  this 
day  in  Europe  is  that  where  it  is  the  most  in 
fashion.  Other  vices  discompose  the  under- 
standing ;  this  totally  overthrows  it,  and  stuns 
the  body. 

Cum  viiii  vis  penetrant,  -  -  - 
Consequitur  gravitas  membrorum,  praepediuntur 
Crura  vacillanti,  tsxdescit  lingua,  madet  mens, 
Nant  oculi ;  clamor,  singultus,  jurgia,  gliscunt.1 

"  When  fumes  of  wine  have  fill'd  the  swelling  veins, 
Unusual  weight  throughout  the  body  reigns ; 
The  legs,  so  nimble  in  the  race  before, 
Can  now  exert  their  wonted  pow'r  no  more  ; 
Falters  the  tongue,  tears  gush  into  the  eyes, 
And  hiccoughs,  noise,  and  jarring  tumults  rise." 

The  worst  condition  of  man  is  that  wherein 
he  loses  the  knowledge  and  government  of 
himself.  And  'tis  said,  amongst  other  things 
upon  that  subject,  that  as  the  must,  fermenting 
in  a  vessel,  works  up  to  the  top  whatever  it  has 
in  the  bottom,  so  wine,  in  those  who  have 
drunk  beyond  the  measure,  vents  the  most 
inward  secrets. 

Tu  sapientium 
Coras,  et  arcanum  jocoso 
Consilium  retegis  Lyseo.* 


if 


And,  sportive,  strip  from  grave  disguise 
The  cares  and  secret  counsels  of  the  wii 


Josephus  tells  us8  that,  by  giving  an  ambas- 
sador, whom  the  enemy  had  sent  to  him,  his 
fall  dose  of  liquor,  he  wormed  out  his  secrets. 
And  yet  Augustus,  committing  the  most  inward 
secrets  of  his  affairs  to  Lucius  Piso,  who  con- 
quered Thrace,  never  found  him  guilty  of 
blabbing  in  the  least ;  no  more  than  Tiberius 
did  Cossus,  with  whom  he  intrusted  his  whole 
counsels,  though  we  know  they  were  both  so 
given  to  drink  that  they  have  often  been  car- 
ried home,  both  one  and  the  other,  drunk  out 
of  the  senate-house.4 

Hesterno  inflatum  venas,  de  more,  Lyaeo.5 
"  And  swollen  their  veins,  aa  wont,  with  wine  of  yesterday." 

And  the  design  of  killing  Csesar  was  as 
safely  communicated  to  Cimber,  though  he  was 
often  drunk,  as  to  Cassius,  who  drank  nothing 
but  water ;  and  upon  this,  Cimber  once  said 
merrily,  "  Shall  I,  who  cannot  bear  wine, 
bear  with  a  tyrant  ?"6  We  see  our  Germans, 
though  never  so  drunk,  know  their  post,  re- 
member the  word,  and  perform  their  duty  : 


Nee  facills  victoria  de  madidis,  et 
Blsssis,  atque  mero  titubantibus.? 

"  Nor  find  it  easy  victory  to  command 
O'er  men  so  drunk  they  scarce  can  speak  or  stand." 

I  could  not  have  believed  there  had  been 
so  profound,  senseless,  and  dead  a  degree  of 
drunkenness,  had  I  not  read  in  history  that 
Attalus,  having,  in  order  to  put  a  notable  affront 
upon  Pausanias,  who  for  this  cause  afterwards 
killed  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  who,  by  his 
excellent  qualities,  gave  sufficient  testimony  of 
his  education  in  the  house  and  company  of  Epa- 
minondas,  invited  him  to  supper,  and  made  him 
drink  to  such  a  pitch  that  tie  could  dispose  of 
his  body  as  that  of  a  common  prostitute  to  the 

rooms  and  meanest  servants  of  the  house.  And 
have  been  told  by  a  lady  whom  I  highly 
honour  and  esteem,  that  near  Bourdeaux, 
towards  Castres,  where  she  lives,  a  country- 
woman, a  widow  of  excellent  character,  per- 
ceiving in  herself  the  first  symptoms  of  breeding, 
innocently  told  her  neighbours  that,'  if  she  had 
a  husband,  she  should  think  herself  with  child ; 
but  the  causes  of  suspicion  every  day  more  and 
more  increasing,  and  at  last  growing  up  to  a 
manifest  proof,  the  poor  woman  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  causing  it  to  be  proclaimed  at 
her  parish  church  that  whoever  had  done  that 
deed  and  would  frankly  confess  it,  she  did  not 
only  promise  to  forgive,  but  moreover  to  marry 
him,  if  he  liked  the  offer ;  upon  which  a  young 
fellow  that  served  her  in  the  quality  of  a 
labourer,  encouraged  by  this  proclamation,  de- 
clared, that  one  holy -day  he  found  her,  having 
taken  too  much  of  the  bottle,  so  fast  asleep  in 
the  chimney-corner,  and  in  so  indecent  a  pos- 
ture, that  he  made  use  of  her  without  waking 
her ;  they  still  live  together  man  and  wife. 

It  is  certain   that  antiquity  has  not  much 
decried  this  vice  :  the  writings  of 
several  philosophers  speak  very    Drunkenness 

,trrt.I.rj        r  \     not  much  de- 

tenderly  of  it ;  and  even  amongst  claimed  against 
the  Stoics  there  are  some  wno  by  the  ancients, 
advise  to  give  one's-self  some- 
times the  liberty  to  drink  to  a  debauch,  to 
recreate  and  refresh  the  soul. 

Hoc  quoque  virtutum  quondam  certamine  magnum 
Socratem  palmam  promeruisse  fcrunt.8 

"  And  Socrates  the  wise,  they  say  of  yore, 
Amongst  boon-blades  the  palm  of  drinking  bore. 

That  censor  and  reprover  of  others,  Cato,  was 
reproached  with  being  a  toper : 

Narrator  et  prisd  Catonis 
titepe  mero  caluisse  virtus.9 

" of  old 

Cato*s  virtue,  we  are  told, 
Often  with  a  bumper  glowed." 

Cyrus,  that  so  renowned  king,  among  his  other 
qualities,  by  which  he  claimed  to  be  preferred 


»  Lueret  iii.  4/V  a  Horace,  Od.  iii.  Si.  14. 

*  In  his  Life,  p.  1010. 
«  Seneca,  Epht  83 

*  Virgil,  Eclog.  vi.  15.    The  text  has  it,   "  Inflatum  hes- 
terno venas  ut  semper,  laccho." 

*  Seneca,  Epitt.  83.    The  words  in  this  author  are,  "  Ego 


quemquam  feram  qui  vinum  ferre  non  possum?"  But  he 
has  spoiled  Cimber's  jest  for  not  having  bad  the  courage  to 
give  Caesar  the  name  of  a  tyrant,  as  Montaigne  does. 

1  Juvenal,  xv.  47. 

b  P«eudo  Gallus,  i.  47* 

•  Horace,  Orf.  iii.  SI,  11. 
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tiefbre  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  urged  this  excel- 
lency, that  he  could  drink  a  great  deal  more 
than  he.1    And  in  the  best  (governed  nations 

this  trial  of  skill  in  drinking  was 
Setaodfin  ne  vel7  much  in  use.  I  have  neard 
•nougat  the        Silvius,  an  excellent  physician  of 

Paris,  say  that,  lest  toe  digestive 

faculties  of  the  stomach  should 
grow  idle,  it  were  not  amiss  once  a  month  to 
rouse  and  spur  them  on  by  this  excess,  lest  they 
should  grow  doll  and  resty ;  and  'tis  written 
that  when  the  Persians  were  to  consult  upon 
any  important  affair  they  first  warmed  them- 
selves well  with  wine.1 

My  taste  and  constitution  are  greater  enemies 

to  this  vice  than  I  am ;  for,  besides 
JS^SEJ  that  I  easily  submit  my  belief  to 
•s  mbm  other*,    the  authority  of  ancient  opinions, 

I  look  upon  it  as  a  mean  and 
stupid  vice,  but  less  malicious  and  hurtful  than 
the  others,  almost  every  one  of  which  more 
directly  jostles  public  society.  And  if  we 
cannot  please  ourselves  but  it  must  cost  us 
something,  at  they  hold,  I  conceive  this  vice 
costs  a  man's  conscience  less  than  any  of  the 
rest :  besides,  it  is  of  no  difficult  preparation, 
nor  if  what  we  look  for  hard  to  be  found  ;  a 
consideration  not  altogether  to  be  despised.  A 
man  well  advanced  both  in  dignity  and  age, 
among  three  principal  comforts,  which  he  said 
still  remained  to  him  of  life,  told  me  this  of 
drinking  was  one;  and  where  would  a  man 
more  justly  find  it  than  among  the  natural  con- 
veniences?    But  he  did  not  take  it  right;  for 

delicacy  and  a  curious  choice  in 

iSoidSn0*be     w*ne8  19  therein  to  be  avoided. 
If  you  ground  your  pleasure  upon 
drinking  the  best,  you  condemn  yourself  to  the 
penance  of  drinking  the  worst. 

Your  taste  must  be  more  indifferent  and  free : 
a  delicate  palate  does  not  suit  a  good  toper. 
The  Germans  drink  almost  indifferently  of  all 
wines  with  delight:  their  business  is  to  pour 
down,  and  not  to  taste ;  and  'tis  so  much  the 
better  for  them,  their  pleasure  is  so  mucli  the 
more  constant  and  nearer  at  hand.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  to  drink  after  the  French 
fashion,  but  at  meals,  and  then  very  moderately 
too,  is  too  much  to  restrict  the  bounty  of  the 
god  of  wine :  there  is  more  time  and  constancy 
required  than  so.  The  ancients  spent  whole 
nights  in  this  exercise,  and  oft-times  added  the 
day  following  to  piece  it  out ;  we  ought  there- 
fore to  take  greater  liberty  than  we  do,  and 
stick  closer  to  our  work.  I  have  seen  a  great 
lord  of  my  time,  a  man  of  high  enterprise  and 
famous  success,  who,  without  setting  himself  to 
it,  and  after  his  ordinary  rate  of  drinking  at 


1  Plutarch,  Life  of  Artaxerxes,  c.  2. 

*  Herod.  L  1S3. 

*  lfery  Caosaubon,  who  mention*  this  book,  in  a  short 
advertisement  prefixed  to  his  English   translation  of  the 

K trine  work  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  tells  us  this 
k  was  writ  originaliT  in  Spanish,  and  translated  into 
~    "    i,  French,  English,  ftc     *'  The  author,"  he  adds, 


meals,  swallowed  down  not  much  less  than  five 
quarts  of  wine,  and  at  his  going  away  appeared 
but  too  wise  and  discreet,  to  the  detriment  of 
our  affairs.  The  pleasure  we  design  an  esteem 
for  during  the  course  of  our  lives,  ought  to 
have  a  greater  share  of  our  time  dedicated  to  it. 
We  should,  like  journeymen  and  labourers, 
refuse  no  occasion,  and  omit  no  opportunity,  of 
drinking,  and  always  have  it  in  our  minds. 
But  methinks  we  every  day  abridge  and  curtail 
the  use  of  wine ;  and  the  breakfast,  drinking, 
and  collations,  I  used  to  see  in  my  fathers 
house  when  I  was  a  boy,  were  in  those  days 
more  usual  and  frequent  than  at  present.  Is  it 
that  we  pretend  to  reformation?  Truly  no: 
but  it  may  be  we  are  more  addicted  to  Venus 
than  our  fathers  were.  They  are  two  exer- 
cises that  hinder  one  another  in  their  vigour. 
Lechery  has  weakened  our  stomach  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  sobriety  renders  us  more 
amorous  and  vigorous  for  the  exercise  of  love. 

'Tis  not  to  be  imagined  what  strange  stories 
I  have  heard  my  father  tell  of  the  chastity  of 
that  age  wherein  he  lived.  He 
might  very  well  talk  so.  being  A  character 
both  by  art  and  nature  cut  out  £&"*"* 
and  finished  for  the  service  of 
ladies.  He  spoke  little  and  well,  ever  mixing 
his  language  with  some  illustration  out  of  mo- 
dern author?,  especially  Spanish  ;  and  amongst 
them  Marcus  Aurelius  was  very  frequent  in  nis 
mouth.3  His  behaviour  was  grave,  humble, 
and  modest ;  he  was  very  solicitous  of  neatness 
and  decency  in  his  person  and  dress,  whether 
a-foot  or  on  horseback.  He  was  exceedingly 
punctual  to  his  word,  and  of  a  conscience  and 
religion  tending  rather  towards .  superstition 
than  otherwise.  For  a  man  of  little  stature, 
very  strong,  well  proportioned,  and  well  knit ; 
of  a  pleasing  countenance,  inclining  to  brown, 
and  very  adroit  in  all  noble  exercises.  I  have 
yet  in  the  bouse  to  be  seen  canes  full  of  lead, 
with  which,  they  say,  he  exercised  his  arms 
for  throwing  the  bar  or  the  stone ;  and  shoes 
with  leaden  soles,  to  make  him  afterwards 
lighter  for  running  or  leaping.  Of  his  vaulting 
he  has  left  little  miracles  behind  him ;  and  I 
have  seen  him,  when  past  threescore,  laugh  at 
our  agilities,  throw  himself  in  his  furred  gown 
into  the  saddle,  make  the  tour  of  a  table  upon 
his  thumbs,  and  scarce  ever  mount  the  stairs 
up  to  his  chamber  without  taking  three  or  four 
steps  at  a  time.  But  as  to  what 
I  was  speaking  of  before,  he  said  chUJITty0©?  the 
there  was  scarce  one  woman  of  age  wherein 
quality  of  ill  feme  in  a  whole  *»-£• 
province :  would  tell  or  strange 
privacies,  and  some  of  them   his  own,  with 


"  would  fain  hare  his  work  pass  for  a  faithful  translation  of 
the  treatise  of  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  book  which  shows  that  the  learned  Spaniard  who  com- 
posed it  had  seen  the  treatise  of  this  wise  emperor  "  This 
Spaniard  is  Guevara,  who  does  not  deserve  the  title  of 
learned*  which  is  here  given  him  by  Mery  Cauaaubon.  The 
reader  may  see  the  character  of  his  wit  and  work*  in  Bayle'a 
J  Dictionary,  under  the  title  of  Oueoam. 
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virtuous  women,  without  any  manner  of  sus- 

Eicion.  And,  for  his  own  part,  solemnly  swore 
e  was  a  virgin  at  his  marriage ;  and  yet  it 
was  after  a  lone  practice  of  arms  beyond  the 
mountains,  of  which  war  he  has  left  us  a  written 
journal  under  his  own  hand,  wherein  he  has 
given  a  precise  account,  from  point  to  point,  of 
all  passages,  both  relating  to  the  public  and  to 
himself.  And  he  was  married  moreover  at  a 
well  advanced  maturity,  in  the  year  1528,  the 
three  and  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  upon  his 
way  home  from  Italy.  But  let  us  return  to 
our  bottle. 

The  incommodities  of  old  age,  which  stand 
,v .  , .  .  in  need  of  some  refreshment  and 
JZtSSSZ  ^PPort,  mi?ht  with  reason  beget 
which  man  is  in  me  a  desire  of  this  faculty,  it 
mfiojing?  teing,  as  it  were,  almost  the  last 

pleasure  which  the  course  of  years 
deprives  us  of.  The  natural  beat,  say  the  good 
fellows,  first  seats  itself  in  the  feet,  that  concerns 
infancy ;  from  thence  it  mounts  to  the  middle 
region,  where  it  makes  a  long  abode,  and  pro- 
duces, in  my  opinion,  the  only  true  pleasures 
of  corporal  life;  all  other  pleasures  sleep  in 
comparison.  Towards  the  end,  like  a  vapour 
that  still  mounts  upwards,  as  it  exhales,  it 
arrives  at  the  throat,  where  it  makes  its  last 
stop.  I  cannot  nevertheless  understand  how 
men  come  to  extend  the  pleasure  of  drinking 
beyond  thirst,  and  to  forge  in  the  imagination 
an  appetite  artificial  and  against  nature.  My 
stomach  would  not  proceed  so  far ;  it  has  enough 
to  do  with  what  it  takes  for  necessity.  My 
constitution  is  not  to  care  to  drink,  but  as  it 
follows  eating,  and  to  wash  down  my  meat, 
and  for  that  reason  my  last  draught  is  always 
the  greatest  And  as  in  old  age  we  have  our 
palates  furred  with  phlegms,  or  depraved  by 
some  other  ill  constitution,  the  wine  does  not 
taste  so  well  till  the  pores  are  washed  and  laid 
open :  at  least,  I  seldom  relish  the  first  glass 
much.  Anacharsis1  wondered  that  the  Greeks 
drank  in  greater  glasses  towards  the  end  of  a 
meal  than  at  the  beginning;  which  was,  I 
suppose,  for  the  same  reason.  The  Germans 
do  the  same,  who  then  begin  the  battle. 

Plato1  forbids  children  to  drink  wine  till 

The  om  of  i&^JT™  of  J*ge'  2r  *  *et 

wine  denied  to    drunk  till  forty  ;  but  after  forty 

children,  and      gives  them  leave  to  please  them- 

E^lnln?  8elve8>  and  to  mix  wmewhat 
liberally  in  their  feasts  the  in- 
fluence of  Dionysius,3  that  good  deity,  who 
restores  young  men  their  good  humour,  and 
old  men  their  youth,  who  mollifies  the  passions 
of  the  soul,  as  iron  is  softened  by  fire ;  and  in 
his  laws  allows  such  merry  meetings,  provided 
they  have  a  discreet  chief  to  govern  and  keep 

1  Laertius,  in  vitd. 

*  Law,  ii. 

*  One  of  the  names  of  Bacchus. 

4  This  construction  of  "  using  sparingly"  does  not  convey 
Plato's  meaning.  What  he  saja  is,  "  that  he  approve*  the 
Carthaginian  law,  which  orders  that  no  sort  of  wine  be 
drunk  in  the  camp,  nor  anything  bat  water."  Laws,  towards 
the  end. 


them  in  order,  as  good  and  useful :  drunken- 
ness being,  says  he,  a  true  and  certain  trial  of 
every  one's  nature,  and  withal  fit  to  inspire 
old  men  with  mettle  to  divert  themselves  in 
dancing  and  music :  things  of  great  use,  but 
which- they  dare  not  attempt  when  sober.  He 
moreover  says  that  wine  is  able 

to     Bttpply    the    soul    with    tem-      Restrictions  re- 

perance  and  the  body  with  health.  SiTof^8 
Nevertheless  these  restrictions, 
in  part  borrowed  from  the  Carthaginians,  please 
him :  that  they  use  it  sparingly  in  expeditions 
of  war  ;4  that  every  judge  and  magistrate  ab- 
stain from  it  when  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his 
post  or  in  the  consultation  on  the  public  affairs  ;* 
that  such  part  of  the  day  is  not  to  be  embezzled 
with  it,  as  is  due  to  other  employments ;  nor 
that  night  in  which  a  man  intends  to  get 
a  child. 

'Tig  said  that  the  philosopher  Stilpo,  when 
oppressed   with    age,    purposely 
hastened  his  end,   by  drinking    Pure*il,e?? 
pure  wine.6    The  same  thing,  but    JJJcf17  to 
not  of  his  own  design,  dispatched 
also  the  philosopher  Arcesilaus,7  weakened  by 
years. 

But  'tis  an  old  and  pleasant  question,  whether 
the  soul  of  a  man  can  be  overcome  by  the 
strength  of  wine  ? 

Si  munitse  adhibet  vim  saptentiae  ?* 
"  And  each  grave  thought  for  frolic  airs  resign  ?" 

To  what  vanity  does  the  good  opinion  we 
have  of  ourselves  push  us  ?    The 
most  regular  and  most   perfect    ur  soSs'SsEe 

SOul   in    the   world    has    but    tOO     to  be  disorder. 

much  to  do  to  keep  itself  upright,     «*  *J  *ariott" 
/.        ,    .  A.  r         ,     l\    °    ^     accidents, 

from  being  overthrown  by  its  own 

weakness.     There  is  not  one  of  a  thousand 

that  is  right  and  settled  so  much  as  one  minute 

in  his  life ;  and  it  may  very  well  be  doubted 

whether,  according  to  her  natural  condition,  it 

can  ever  be  otherwise.     But  to  join  consistency 

to  it  is  her  utmost  perfection ;  I  mean  though 

nothing  should  jostle  and  discompose  her,  which 

a  thousand  accidents  may  do.     'Tie  to  much 

purpose,  indeed,  that  the  great  poet  Lucretius 

keeps  such  a  clutter  with  his  philosophy,  when 

behold  he  is  ruined  with  a  love-draught.     Is  it 

to  be  imagined  that  an  apoplexy  will  not  knock 

down   Socrates  as  well  as  a  porter?    Some 

have  forgotten  their  own  names  by  the  violence 

of  a  disease,  and  a  slight  wound  has  turned  the 

judgment  of  others  topsy-turvy.      Let  a  man 

be  as  wise  as  he  will,  he  is  still  a  man ;  and 

than  that,  what  is  there  more  frail,  more  a 

mere  nothing?     Wisdom  does  not  force  our 

natural  dispositions : 

5  Or,  as  it  is  said,  more  properly,  in  Plato,  during  the 
year  of  their  magistracy. 

•  Laertius,  m  vitd. 
'  Id.  in  vitd. 

•  Hot.  Od.  iii.  38. 4.   Montaigne,  however,  has  given  rather 
a  parody  on  the  teat  than  a  quotation.    The  original  stands, 

Mwt&imgue  adhibe  vim  tapicntim. 
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Usque,  et  pallorem  existere  toto 
et  infringi  lingnam,  ▼ocemque  aboriri, 
_«  oculos,  sonere  aures,  euccidere  artas, 
|oe  concidere,  ex  animi  tenure,  ridemus  :* 


and  sweat  the  countenance  confounds, 
The  tongue  '•  delirerM  of  abortire  sound* ; 
The  ewe  now  dim,  ears  deaf,  the  knees  grow  lame, 
And  do  refuse  to  prop  the  trembling  frame ; 
And  lastly,  oat  of  fear  of  mind,  we  all 
Things  see  into  a  dissolution  mil  :'* 


.»» 


he  must  shut  his  eyes  against  the  blow  that 
threatens  him ;  he  must  tremble  upon  the  brink 
i  of  a  precipice,  like  a  child :  nature  having 
i  reserved  these  light  works  of  her  authority,  not 
>  to  be  forced  by  our  reason  and  stoical  virtue, 
!  to  teach  man  his  mortality  and  little  power. 
lie  turns  pale  with  fear,  red  with  shame,  and 
groans  with  the  cholic,  if  not  very  loud  and 
despairingly,  at  least  with  a  hoarse  and  broken 
voice: 

Humani  a  at  nihil  alienum  putet.* 


u 


Let  him  not  think  he's  free  from  human  ties. 


it 


The  poets,  that  feign  all  things  at  pleasure, 
ire  not  acquit  their  greatest  heroes  of  tears : 


Siefatar 
"  He 


sfassique  immittit  habenas.' 
wept,  then  spread  his  sails." 

Tu  sufficient  for  a  man  to  curb  and  moderate 
his  inclinations ;  for  totally  to  suppress  them  is 
not  in  him  to  do.  Even  our  Plutarch,  that 
excellent  and  perfect  judge  of  human  actions, 
when  he  sees  Brutus  and  Torquatus  kill  their 
own  children,  begins  to  doubt  whether  virtue 
could  proceed  so  far,  and  to  question  whether 
these  persons  had  not  rather  been  stimulated  by 
some  other  passion.4  AH  actions  exceeding  the 
ordinary  bounds  are  liable  to  sinister  interpre- 
tation: forasmuch  as  our  taste  does  no  more 
affect  what  is  above  than  what  is  below  it. 

Let  us  leave  that  other  sect,  which  makes  an 
express  profession  of  haughty  superiority  :•  but 
when,  even  in  that  sect,'  reputed  the  most  quiet 
and  gentle,  we  hear  these  rhodoroontades  of 
Mctrodorus :  Occupavi  te,  Fortuna,  atque  cepi ; 
omnesque  aditus  tuos  interclusi,  ut  aa  me  ad- 
spirare  turn  posses  f  "  Fortune,  I  have  fore- 
stalled thee,  and  so  fast  shut  up  all  the  avenues 
thou  canst  not  come  at  me;''  when  Anax- 
archus,  by  the  command  of  Nicocreon,  tyrant 
of  Cyprus,  was  put  into  a  stone  mortar  and 
pounded  with  iron  mallets,  ceases  not  to  say, 
"  Strike,  batter,  'tis  not  Anaxarchus,  'tis  but 
his  sheath  that  you  pound  ;"8  when  we  hear 
our  martyrs  cry  out  to  the  tyrant  in  the  middle 
of  the  flame,  "  This  side  is  roasted,  fall  to  and 
eat;  it  is  enough  done,  begin  to  cook  the 
other  ;"'  when  we  hear  the  child  in  Josephus, 
torn   piece-meal  with  biting   pincers,  defying 


1  Lueret.  iii.  155. 

*  Terence,  Heautont.  i.  1. 15.    Montaigne  has  altered  the 
teit,  to  adapt  it  to  his  sentence. 

3  Xneid%  ri.  1.  • 

«  Hut.  Life  of  Pullicola. 

5  That  of  the  Stoics,  or  of  Zeno,  its  founder* 

*  That  of  Epicurus. 

7  Cicero,  Tuac.  Qtuu.  v.  9. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  m  vita. 


Antiochus,  and  crying  out  with  a  firm  and 
assured  voice,  "  Tyrant,  thou  losest  thy  labour, 
I  am  still  at  ease ;  where  is  the  pain,  where 
are  the  torments  with  which  thou  didst  so 
threaten  me  ?  Is  this  all  thou  canst  do  ?  My 
constancy  torments  thee  more  than  thy  cruelty 
does  me.  O  pitiful  coward !  thou  faintest,  and 
I  grow  stronger;  make  me  complain,  make 
me  bend,  make  me  yield,  if  thou  canst;  en- 
courage thy  satellites,  cheer  up  thy  executioners ; 
see,  see,  they  faint  and  can  do  no  more;  arm 
them,  flesh  them  anew,  spur  them  up  ;"10  really 
a  man  must  confess  that  there  is  some  excite- 
ment and  fury,  how  holy  soever,  that  does  at 
that  time  possess  those  souls.  When  we  come 
to  these  stoical  sallies,  "  I  had  rather  be  furious 
than  voluptuous,"  Mavtirjv  fxaXXoy  fj  rjcdnrjVy  a 
saying  of  Antisthenes :  when  Sextius  tells  us, 
"  He  had  rather  be  fettered  with  affliction  than 
pleasure :"  when  Epicurus  takes  upon  him  to 
play  with  his  gout,  and,  refusing  health  and 
ease,  with  gaiety  of  heart  defies  torment,  and 
despising  the  lesser  pains,  as  disdaining  to  con- 
tend with  them,  covets  and  calls  out  for  sharper, 
more  violent,  and  more  worthy  of  him  ;" 

Spumantemque  dari,  pecora  inter  inertia,  rotis 
Optat  aprum,  aut  falrum  descendere  monte  leonem  ;u 

"  Impatiently  he  views  the  feeble  prey, 
Wishing  some  nobler  beast  to  cross  his  way, 
And  rather  would  the  tusky  boar  attend. 
Or  see  the  tawny  lion  downward  bend  ;" 

who  can  but  conclude  that  these  are  sallies 
of  a  courage  that  has  broken  loose  from  its 
place?  Our  soul  cannot  from  her  own  seat 
reach  so  high  ;  'tis  necessary  she  must  leave  it, 
raise  herself  up,  and,  taking  her  bridle  in  her 
teeth,  transport  her  man  so  far  that  he  shall 
afterwards  himself  be  astonished  at  what  he  has 
done.  As  in  war  the  heat  of  battle  sometimes 
pushes  the  gallant  soldiers  to  perform  things  of 
so  infinite  danger  as,  after  having  recollected 
themselves,  they  themselves  are  the  first  to 
wonder  at;  as  poets,  too,  are  often  struck 
with  admiration  of  their  own  writings,  and 
know  not  the  track  through  which  they  made 
so  fine  a  career :  this  is  in  them  called  ardour, 
fury.  Plato  says — "  'Tis  to  no  purpose  for  a 
sober  man  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  Muses  ;"13 
and  Aristotle  says — "  That  no  excellent  soul  is 
exempt  from  a  mixture  of  folly  ;"u  and  he  has 
reason  to  call  all  transports,  how  commendable 
soever,  folly,  when  they  surpass  our  own  judg- 
ment and  understanding  :  because  wisdom  is  a 
regular  government  of  the  soul,  which  is  carried 
on  with  measure  and  proportion,  and  for  which 
she  is  answerable  to  herself.  Plato  argues  thus, 
"  That  the  faculty  of  prophecy  is  above  us ;  that 


9  This  is  what  Prudentius  makes  St  Laurence  say  in  his 
book  entitled  wept  ic<f>dv*v,  concerning  crowns,  Hymn  ii. 
rer.  401,  &c. 

10  De  Maccab,  c.  8. 

11  Seneca,  60  and  93. 
13  JEneidt  ir.  158. 

13  Seneca,  de  Trunquillitate,  c.  15,  from  the  Jon. 
i<  Problem,  sec.  30.    Cicero,  Tumc.  Qutte.  i.  33.      Seneca, 
ut  tupru. 
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we  most  be  oat  of  ourselves  when  we  meddle  I  svrered  the  Romans.4  Why  dost  thou  complain 
with  it,  and  oar  prudence  mast  either  be  ob-  ;  of  this  world  ?  it  detains  thee  not.  If  thoa 
strncted  by  sleep,  or  sickness,  or  lifted  from  her  •  livest  in  pain,  thj  own  cowardice 
place  by  some  celestial  rapture.1  :"    ' 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE  CUSTOM   OF  THE  ISLE  OF  CBA. 

If,  according  to  the  common  definition,  to  phi- 
losophize  is  to  doubt,  much  more 
pttJe^Et.       °°gnt  writing  at   random,  and 
playing  the  fool,  as  I  do,  to  be 
reputed  doubting ;  for  it  is  the  business  of  no- 
rices  and  freshmen  to  enquire  and  dispute,  and 
that  of  die  chairman  to  determine.     My  mode- 
rator is  the  authority  of  the  divine  will,  which 
governs  us  without  contradiction,  and  which  b 
seated  above  these  vain  and  human  contests. 

Philip3  having  entered  the  Peloponnesus  in 
arms,  some  one  said  to  Damindas  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  likely  to  be  very  great 
sufferers  if  they  did  not  reconcile  themselves  to 
his  favour.  "  Coward  !"  replied  he,  "  what 
can  they  suffer  that  do  not  fear  to  die?"  It 
was  asked  of  Agis,  which  way  a  man  might  live 
free  ?  "  By  despising  death,  said  he.  These, 
and  a  thousand  other  sayings,  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, evidently  refer  to  something  more  than  a 
patient  waiting  the  stroke  of  death  when  it 
Mm  mbfor-  *"aH  come ;  for  there  are  many 
toMi  wom  to  misfortunes  in  life  far  worse  to 
Jg**"1  wffer  than  death  itself.  Witness 
the  Lacedaemonian  boy,  taken  by 
Antigonus,  and  sold  for  a  slave,  who,  being 
by  his  new  master  commanded  to  some  base 
employment :  "  Thon  shalt  see,"  says  the  boy, 
"  whom  thou  hast  bought ;  it  would  be  a  shame 
for  me  to  serve,  being  within  reach  of  liberty  ;*' 
and,  having  so  said,  threw  himself  from  the  top 
of  the  house.  Antipater  severely  threatening 
the  Lacedaemonians,  in  order  to  make  them 
acquiesce  in  a  certain  demand  of  his :  "  If  thou 
threaten  us  with  more  than  death,"  replied  they, 
"  we  shall  the  more  willingly  die."  And  to 
Philip,  having  writ  them  word  that  he  would 
frustrate  all  their  enterprises :  "  What !  wilt 
thou  also  hinder  us  from  dying  V  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence.  "  That  the  wise  man 
lives  as  long  as  he  ought,  not  so  long  as  he 
can  ;"3  and  that  the  most  obliging  present  Na- 
ture has  made  us,  and  which  takes  from  us  all 
colour  of  complaint  of  our  condition,  is  to  have 
delivered  into  our  own  custody  the  keys  of  life. 
She  has  only  ordered  one  door  into  life,  but  a 
hundred  thousand  of  it  We  may  be  straitened 
for  earth  to  live  upon,  but  earth  sufficient  to  die 
upon  can  never  be  wanting ;  as  Bojocalus  an- 


1  In  the  Tinutu*. 

*  This  and  the  four  following  instances  are  taken  from 
Plutarch.  Apotkegma  of  the  LacetUtmoniamg. 
3  Seneca,  Rpist.  70.  *  Tacitus,  Anna!,  xiii.  56. 

»  Seneca,  Tke6mid.  t.  1, 161. 


is  the  cause.  There  remains  no 
more  to  die,  but  to  be  willing  to 
die: 


Death  depends 
■poo  the  wilL 


optime  hoeearit 

>  noo  hocaiai  potest ; 

nmiile  ad  banc  aditus  patent.' 

"  Tender  of  hoaan  wore,  indnlgent  fate 
Haa  left  to  death  an  crer-open  gate : 
There's  not  a  person  on  the  carta  hot  saay 
Take  any  fellow-creature's  life  av*y ; 
And  any  man  that  will  aaay  yield  his  breath ; 
There  are  a  thousand  ways  that  lend  to  death-*' 

Neither  is  it  a  recipe  for  one  disease ;  death 
does  not  merely  relieve  us  of  one  particular 
malady,  'tis  the'in  fallible  cure  of  all,  an  assured 
port  that  is  never  to  be  feared,  and  very  often  to 
be  sought :  it  comes  all  to  one  point,  whether  a 
man  gives  himself  his  end,  or  stays  to  receive 
it ;  whether  he  pays  before  his  day,  or  stay 
till  his  day  of  payment  comes.  Whencesoever 
it  comes,  it  is  still  his  ;  in  what  nart  soever  the 
thread  breaks,  there's  the  end  of  the  clue  ;  the 
most  voluntary  death  is  the  finest.  Life  depends 
upon  the  will  of  others,  death  upon  our  own. 
There  is  nothing  in  which  we  ought  not  to 
accommodate  ourselves  to  our  own  numour  so 
much  as  in  that.  Reputation  is  not  concerned 
in  such  an  enterprise ;  and  it 's  a  lolly  to  be 
diverted  by  any  such  apprehensions.  L^ng  is 
slavery,  if  the  liberty  of  dying  be  away.  The 
ordinary  method  of  cure  is  carried  on  at  the 
expense  of  life ;  they  torment  us  with  caustics, 
incisions,  and  amputations  of  limbs,  interdicting 
aliments,  and  exhausting*  our  blood ;  one  step 
further,  and  we  are  cured  indeed.  Why  is  not 
the  jugular  vein  as  much  at  our  disposal  as  the 
median  .*  For  a  desperate  disease,  a  desperate 
cure.  Servius,  the  grammarian,  having  the 
gout,  could  advise  of  no  better  remedy  than  to 
apply  poison  to  bis  legs  to  deprive  them  of  their 
sense/  let  them  be  gouty  if  they  will,  so 
they  are  but  insensible  of  pain.  God  gives  us 
leave  enough,  when  he  is  pleased  to  reduce  us 
to  such  a  condition  that  to  live  is  far  worse 
than  to  die.  'Tis  weakness  to  truckle  under 
infirmities,  but  'tis  madness  to  cherish  them. 
The  Stoics  say8  that  it  is  living  according  to 
nature  in  a  wise  man  to  take  his  leave  of  life 
even  in  the  height  of  prosperity,  provided  he 
does  it  opportunely  ;  and  in  a  fool  to  prolong  it 
though  he  be  miserable,  if  he  is  not  indigent  of 
those  things  which  are  reputed  the  necessaries 
of  life.  As  I  do  not  offend  the  law  provided 
against  thieves  when  I  embezzle  my  own 
money  and  cut  my  own  purse,  nor  that  against 
incendiaries,  when  I  burn  my  own  wood ;  so 
am  I  not  under  the  lash  of  those  made  against 
murderers,  for  having  deprived  myself  of  my 


c  Seneca,  E/rist.  Go  and  70 ;  whence  the  greater  part  of 
these  remarks  are  taken. 
:  Pliny,  Nat.  Hitt.  xxr.  3.     Suetonius,  de  Must  Orrasw. 

C.  7. 

•  Cicero,  de  Fi*U>u$,  iiL  18. 
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own  life.  Hegesias  said  that  as  the  condition 
of  life  did,  so  the  condition  of  death  ought  to 
depend  upon  our  own  choice.1  And  Diogenes 
meeting  the  philosopher  Speusippus,  so  blown 
up  with  an  inveterate  dropsy  that  he  was  fain 
to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  and  being  by  him  sa- 
luted with  "  Health  to  thee,  Diogenes ;"  '*  No 
health  to  thee,"  replied  the  other,  "  who  con- 
sented to  live  in  such  a  condition."  And  in 
truth,  not  long  after,  Speusippus,  weary  of  so 
languishing  a  state  of  life,  killed  himself.3 


tut  this  does  not  pass  without  admitting  a 
dispute :  for  many  are  of  opinion 
flokide  probJ-      that  we  cannot  quit  this  garrison 

raTto  be  °^  °^  *°e  wor^  without  express  com- 
plied in  uS"1"  mand  of  him  who  has  placed  us 
other  world,  in  it ;  and  that  it  belongs  to  God 
alone,  who  has  placed  us  here, 
not  for  ourselves  only,  but  for  his  glory  and  the 
service  of  others,  to  dismiss  us  when  it  shall 
best  please  him,  and  not  for  us  to  depart  without 
his  license ;  that  we  are  not  born  for  ourselves 
only,  but  for  our  country  also,  the  laws  of 
which  require  an  account  from  us,  upon  the 
score  of  their  own  interest,  and  have  an  action 
of  manslaughter  good  against  us :  or,  if  these 
fail  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact,  we  are 
punished  in  the  other  world  as  deserters  of  our 
duty: 

Praam*  delude  tenent  maesti  loea,  qui  tibi  lethum 
Iasontes  peperere  manu,  lucemqae  peroei 


"  Tbe  next  in  place  and  punishment  are  they 
Who  prodigally  threw  their  souls  away — 
Fools,  who,  repining  at  their  wretched  state, 
And  loathing  anxious  life,  suborned  their  fate." 

There  is  more  constancy  in  suffering  the  chain 
we  are  tied  in  than  in  breaking  it,  and  more 
evidence  of  fortitude  in  Regulus  than  in  Cato. 
'Tis  indiscretion  and  impatience  that  pushes  us 
on.  No  misfortunes  can  make  true  virtue  turn 
her  back  ;  she  seeks  and  requires  pain  and  grief 
as  her  aliment.  The  menaces  of  tyrants,  racks, 
and  tortures,  serve  only  to  animate  and  rouse 
her; 

Doris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus 
Nigrae  feraci  frondis  in  Algido, 
Per  damna,  per  codes,  ab  ipso 
Duett  opes,  animumque  ferro  :4 

"  Are  like  an  oak  upon  the  wooden  top 
Of  shaded  Algidus,  bestrew'd  with  leaves. 

Which,  as  heen  sacs  its  green  honours  lop, 
Through  wounds,  through  Tosses,  no  decay  can  feel, 
Collecting  strength  and  spirit  from  the  steel." 

And,  as  the  other  says, 

Non  est,  ut  putas,  virtus,  pater, 
Timere  vitam ;  sed  malis  ingentibus 
Obstare,  nee  se  vertere,  ac  retro  dare.3 

"  That  fear  to  live  is  virtue,  you  contend, 
This  point,  my  father,  you  can  ne'er  defend  ; 
That  s  virtue  which  can  eviU  great  withstand, 
And  not  retreat,  nor  shift  to  either  hand." 


1  Laertius,  in  vitd. 

*  Id.  it>. 

3  JEneid,  vi.  434. 

4  Horace,  Od.  iv.  4,  57. 

*  Seneca,  TAeooirf,  i.  verse  190. 


Or  as  this : 

Rebus  in  advereis  facile  est  contemnere  mortem  : 
Fortius  ille  facit,  qui  miser  esse  potest.6 

44  The  wretched  well  may  laugh  at  death,  but  he 
Is  braver  far  can  live  in  misery." 

'Tis  cowardice,  not  virtue,  to  lie  squat  in  a 
furrow  under  a  tomb,  to  evade  the  blows  of 
fortune.  Virtue  never  stops,  nor  goes  out  of 
her  path  for  the  greatest  storm  that  blows : 

Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinse.7 

"  Nor  would  the  wreck  his  mind  appal, 
Should  the  whole  world  to  swift  destruction  mil." 

And  for  the  most  part,  the  flying  of  other 
inconveniencies  brings  us  to  this ;  endeavouring 
to  evade  death,  we  run  into  the  jaws  of  it : 

Hie,  rogo,  non  furor  est,  ne  moriare,  mod  ?9 


ti 


Can  there  be  greater  madness,  pray  reply, 
Than  that  one  should  for  fear  of  dying  cue  ?" 

like  those  who,  for  fear  of  a  precipice,  throw 
themselves  headlong  into  it : 

Hultos  in  summa  pericula  misit 
Venturi  timor  ipse  mali :  fortissimo*  ille  est. 
Qui  promptus  metuenda  pafd,  si  cominus  instent, 
Et  differre  potest.9 

"  The  fear  of  future  ills  oft  makes  men  run 
Into  far  worse  than  those  they  strive  to  shun  ; 
But  he  deserves  the  noblest  character, 
Dares  boldly  stand  the  mischiefs  he  doth  fear, 
When  they  confront  him,  and  appear  in  view, 
And  can  defer  at  least,  if  not  eschew.'1 

Usque  adeo,  mortis  formidine,  vita* 
Pcrcipit  humanos  odium,  lucisque  vidend*. 
Ut  sibi  consciscant  mserenti  pectore  lethum, 
Obliti  fontem  curarum  hunc  esse  timorem.10 

"  Death  unto  that  degree  doth  some  men  fright, 
That,  causing  them  to  hate  both  life  and  light, 
They  kill  themselves,  thus  seeming  not  aware 


That  this  same  fear  's  the  fountain  of  their  care. 


»» 


Plato,  in  his  Laws,11  assigns  an  ignominious 
sepulture  to  him  who  has  deprived  his  nearest 
and  best  friend,  namely  himself,  of  lite  and  his 
destined  course  of  years,  being  neither  com- 
pelled so  to  do  by  public  judgment,  by  any  sad 
and  inevitable  accident  of  fortune,  nor  by  any 
insupportable  disgrace,  but  merely  pushed  on 
by  the  cowardice  and  imbecility  of  a  timorous 
soul.  And  the  opinion  that  makes  so  little  of 
life  is  ridiculous ;  for  it  is  our  being,  'tis  all  we 
have.  Things  of  a  nobler  and  more  elevated 
being  may  indeed  accuse  this  of  ours  ;  but  it 
is  against  nature  for  us  to  contemn  and  make 
little  account  of  ourselves ;  'tis  a  disease  par- 
ticular to  man,  and  not  seen  in  any  other 
creatures,  to  hate  and  despise  itself.  It  is  a 
vanity  of  the  same  stamp,  to  desire  to  be  some- 
thing else  than  what  we  are.  The  effects  of 
such  a  desire  do  not  touch  us,  forasmuch  as  it 
is  contradicted  and  hindered  in  itself.  He  that 
desires  to  be  changed  from  man  into  angel  does 
nothing  for  himself  5    he  would  be  never  the 


•  Martial,  si.  66,  IS. 

7  Horace,  Od.  iii.  :<.  7* 

8  Martial,  ii.  80.  2. 

9  Luc.  vii.  104. 
»°  Lucret.  iii.  79. 
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Security,  intli.ili.-nce,  impassibility,  and  the 
privation  of  the  evils  of  lite,  which  we  pretend 
lo  purchase  at  the  price  oi  dying,  are  of  no 
manner  of  advantage  to  us.  That  man  evades 
war  to  very  little  purpose  tliat  can  have  no 
fruition  of  peace.  And  for  as  little  docs  be 
avoid  toil  who  cannot  enjoy  repose. 

Amongst  those  of  the  first  of  these  two  opi- 
nions, there  has  been  great  de- 
whmi  En  ike  bate ;  what  occasions  are  sufficient 
(oi'JuIruf™11*  l0  jnsti'y  'be  determination  to 
kill  ones-self,  -winch  they  coll 
iv\'iyov  (iajuiyijv,'  "a  reasonable  handsome 
exit ;"  for  though  they  say  that  men  may  die 
from  trivial  causes,  seeing  those  that  detain  us 
in  life  are  of  no  very  great  weight ;  yet  there 
is  to  be  some  limit  to  this.  There  are  fantastic 
nnd  senseless  humours  that  have  prompted  not 
only  particular  men,  but  whole  nations,  to  des- 
troy themselves,  of  which  I  have  elsewhere 
given  some  examples ;  and  we  further  read  of 
the  Milesian  virgins  that  by  an  insane  compact 
they  hanged  themselves,  one  after  another,  'till 
the' magistrate  took  order  in  it,  enacting  that 
the  bodies  of  such  as  should  be  found  so  hanged 
should  be  drawn  by  the  same  halter,  stark 
naked  through  the  city.'  When  Theryeion 
expected  Cleunienes  to  dispatch  himself,  by 
reason  of  the  ill  posture  of  bis  affairs,  and 
having  evaded  (lie  death  of  most  honour  in  the 
battle  ne  had  lost,  to  accept  of  this,  the  second 
in  honour  to  it,  and  not  to  give  the  conquerors 
opportunity  to  make  him  undergo  either  an 
ignominious  death  or  nn  infamous  life;  Cleo- 
tncnes,  with  a  courage  truly  stoic  and  Lace- 
demonian, rejected  his  counsel  as  unmanly  and 
noor :  "That,"  said  he,  "is  a  remedy  that  can 
be  wanting,  and  which  a  man  never  should 
nse  of  whilst  there  is  an  inch  of  hopi 
tolling  him  "that  it  somctiniei 
showed  firmness  and  valour  to  live  ;  that  In 
would  that  even  hi?  death  should  he  of  use  Ii 
his  country  ;  and  that  he  would  make  of  it  ai 
act  of  honour  and  virtue."1  Theryeion  thought 
himself  in  the  right,  and  did  his  own  business; 
and  Cleomenes  after  did  the  same,  but  not  till  he 
had  first  tried  the  utmost  malevolence  of  fortune. 


*  Tblft   na  Ihc  FiprcMLOQ  of  ihc    Sloici  ;    ice  Tl 

■  Plulmrth,  O.'l*.  Brfwm.  *«£.  of  Wcmtn. 

•  Id.  Z.™  of  Agv.  n*f  Cfemniet,  t.  14. 

I      *  ama,  EjHtl.  7«- ' 
i        ■    In  hi.  Life,  p.  IH9. 


All  the  in  conveniences  in  the  world  are  not 
considerable  enough  that  a  man  should  die  to 
evade  them  ;  and,  besides  there  being  so  many 
sudden  changes  in  human  things,  it  is  hard 
rightly  to  judge  when  we  are  at  the  end  of 

Spjrrnl  <*  in  ""»  v«tu>  ghdiatar  •TIB* 

All    things,  says  the  old  adage,  are  to  be 
hoped  for  bv  a  man  whilst  he  lives.     "  Aye," 
replies  Seneca,  "  but  why  should  this  rather  be 
always  running  in  a  man's  bead   that  fortune 
can  do  all  tilings  for  the  living  man,  than  this, 
that  fortune  has  no  power  over  him  that  knows 
how  to  die  ?""    We  see  Joseph  as  when  engaged 
in  near  and  apparent  danger,  a  whole  people    . 
being   risen  up   against    him,  and  no   visible   I 
means  of  escape,  and  being,  as  himself  says,7 
in   this  extremity   counselled    by  one   of   his   i 
friends  to  dispatch  himself,  yet  do  well  to  main- 
tain himself  iu  hope;  for  fortune,  beyond   all    ! 
human   expectation,  so   changed   the   face    of 
things  that  he  saw  himself  delivered  without 
any  manner  of  inconvenience.     Whereas  Bru- 
tus and  Cossius,  on  the  contrary, 
threw  away  the  remains  of  the    r»uh.fiuihj 
Roman   liberty,  of   which   they     pM^uM? 
were  the  sole  protectors,  by  the 
precipitation    and    temerity    wherewith    they 
killed  themselves  before  the  proper  time  and 
occasion.     Monsieur  d'Anguien,  at  the  Battle 
of  Serisollcs,  twice  attempted  to  cut  his  throat, 
despairing  of   the  fortune  of  the  day,  which 
went,  indeed,  very  untowardly  on  that  side  of 
the  field  where  he  was  engaged,  and  by  that 
precipitation  was  very  near  depriving  himself 
of  the  joy  and  honour  of  so  glorious  a  victory.' 
I  have  seen  a  hundred  hares  escape  out  of  the 
very  teeth  of  the  greyhounds ;   Aliqtiu  carni- 
fici  aio  niptrttet  /nil.     "  Some  have  survived 
"'    '  •  intended  executioners." 

tlulta  liei,  Tariniqm  Imbor  mutihili.  sri 


inly  three  sorts  of  dts- 
vhich  a    m 
destroy     m». 
himself;   the  worst  of  which  is    ^^km 
the  stone  in   the  bladder,  when 
the  urine  is  supprest.10     Seneca  says  those  only 


r.ootrt  cooni*.  «b.T  Hon 
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which  for  a  long  time  discompose  the  functions 
of  the  soul.  Some  there  have  been  who,  to 
avoid  a  worse,  have  chosen  a  death  of  their  own 
liking.  Democritus,  general  of  the  <£tolians, 
being  brought  prisoner  to  Home,  found  means 
to  make  his  escape  by  night ;  but  being  closely 
pursued  by  his  keepers,  rather  than  suffer  him- 
self to  be  retaken,  he  fell  upon  his  own  sword 
and  died.1  Antinbus  and  Theodotus,  their  city 
of  Epiros  being  reduced  by  the  Romans  to  the 
last  extremity,  gave  the  people  counsel  to  kill 
themselves ;  but,  the  advice  of  giving  them- 
selves up  to  the  enemy  prevailing,  they  went  to 
seek  death,  rushing  furiously  upon  the  enemy, 
with  an  intention  to  strike  home,  but  not  to 
defend  a  blow.9  The  Island  of  Gozo3  being 
forced  some  years  ago  by  the  Turks,  a  Sicilian, 
who  had  two  beautiful  daughters  marriageable, 
killed  them  both  with  his  own  hand,  and  their 
mother,  running  in  to  save  them,  to  boot; 
which  having  done,  sallying  out  of  the  house 
with  a  cross-bow  and  a  harquebuss,  with  those 
two  shots  he  killed  two  of  the  Turks  nearest  to 
his  door,  and  drawing  his  sword  charged  furi- 
ously in  amongst  the  rest,  where  he  was  sud- 
denly enclosed  and  cut  to  pieces ;  by  that  means 
delivering  his  family  and  himself  from  slavery 
and  dishonour.  The  Jewish  women,  after  hav- 
ing circumcised  their  children,  threw  themselves 
down  a  precipice  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  Anti- 
gonus.  I  have  been  told  of  a  gentleman  in  one 
of  our  prisons,  whose  friends  being  informed  he 
would  certainly  be  condemned,  to  avoid  the 
ignominy  of  such  a  death,  suborned  a  priest  to 
tell  him  that  the  only  means  of  deliverance  was 
to  recommend  himself  to  such  a  saint  under 
such  and  such  vows,  and  fast  eight  days  toge- 
ther without  taking  any  manner  of  nourish- 
ment, what  weakness  or  faintness  soever  he 
might  find  in  himself  during  the  time.  He 
followed  their  advice,  and  by  that  means 
destroyed  himself  before  he  was  aware,  not 
dreaming  of  death  or  any  danger  in  the  expe- 
riment. Scribonia  advising  her  nephew  Libo 
to  kill  himself,  rather  than  to  attend  the  stroke 
of  justice,  told  him  "  that  it  was  to  do  other 
people's  business  to  preserve  his  life,  to  put  it 
after  into  the  hands  of  those  who,  within  three 
or  four  days,  would  come  and  fetch  him  to 
execution ;  and  that  it  was  to  serve  his  enemies 
to  keep  his  blood  to  gratify  their  malice."4  We 
read  in  the  Bible  that  Nicanor,5  the  persecutor 
of  the  law  of  God,  having  sent  his  soldiers  to 
seize  upon  the  good  old  man  Razias,  surnamed, 
in  honour  of  his  virtue,  the  Father  of  the  Jews ; 
the  good  man  seeing  no  other  remedy,  his  gates 
burnt  down,  and  the  enemies  ready  to  seize  him, 
choosing  rather  to  die  generously  than  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  his  wicked  adversaries,  and 
suffer  himself  to  be  cruelly  butchered  by  them, 


1  Ury,  xxxvii.  36.  *  Id.  xlv.  26. 

*  A  ■mall  island  to  the  vest  of  Malta,  and  not  far  from  it. 
4  Seneca,  Epist.  70. 

*  Maccabees,  ii.  14,  37. 

*  St.  Ambrose,  de  Virg.  iii. 


contrary  to  the  honour  of  his  rank  and  quality, 
he  stabbed  himself  with  his  own  sword ;  but 
the  blow,  from  haste,  not  having  been  given 
home,  he  ran  and  threw  himself  from  the  top  of 
a  wall  headlong  among  them,  who  separating 
themselves  and  making  room,  he  pitched  di- 
rectly upon  his  head.  Notwithstanding  which, 
feeling  yet  in  himself  some  remains  of  life,  he 
renewed  his  courage,  and,  starting  up  upon  his 
feet,  all  bloody  and  wounded  as  he  was,  and 
making  his  way  through  the  crowd,  ran  to  a 
neighbouring  precipice,  but,  not  being  able  to 
reach  the  edge,  through  one  of  his  wounds,  he 
drew  out  his  bowels,  which,  tearing  and  pulling 
to  pieces  with  both  his  hands,  he  threw  amongst 
his  pursuers,  all  the  while  attesting  and  invok- 
ing the  divine  vengeance  upon  them. 

Of  violence  offered  to  the  conscience,  that 
against  the  chastity  of  woman  is,  Actiof  TWenee 
111  my  opinion,  the  most  to  be  committed  on 
avoided,  forasmuch  as  there  is  a  the  <**•*"*  of 
certain  pleasure  naturally  mixed  men* 
with  it ;  and  for  that  reason  the  dissent  cannot 
be  sufficiently  perfect  and  entire,  so  that  the 
violence  seems  to  be  mixed  with  a  little  consent 
of  the  forced  party.  The  Ecclesiastical  History 
marks  with  favour  several  examples  of  devout 
persons  who  have  embraced  death  to  secure 
them  from  the  outrages  prepared  by  tyrants 
against  their  religion  and  honour.  Of  Pelagia* 
and  Sophronia,7  both  canonized,  the  first  preci- 
pitated herself  with  her  mother  and  sisters  into 
the  river,  to  avoid  being  forced  by  some  soldiers, 
and  the  last  also  killed  herself  to  escape  being 
ravished  by  the  Emperor  Maxentius. 

It  may  peradventure  be  an  honour  to  us  in 
future  ages,  that  a  learned  author  of  this  present 
time,  and  a  Parisian,  too,  takes  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  persuade  the  ladies  of  our  age,  rather 
to  take  any  other  course  than  to  enter  into  the 
horrid  meditation  of  such  an  act  of  despair.  I 
am  sorry  he  had  never  heard  (that  he  might 
have  inserted  it  amongst  his  other  stones) 
the  saying  of  a  woman,  which  was  told  me  at 
Toulouse,  who  had  passed  through  the  handling 
of  some  soldiers, — *4  God  be  praised,"  said  she, 
"  that  once  at  least  in  my  life  I  have  had  my  fill 
without  sin  !"  Truly,  these  cruelties  are  very 
unworthy  the  French  sweetness  and  good- 
nature ;  and  indeed,  God  be  thanked,  our  air 
is  very  well  purged  of  it  since  this  good  advice. 
'Tis  enough  that  they  say  No,  in  doing  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  or  the  good  Marot.8 

History  is  every  where  full  of  such  as,  in  a 
thousand  ways,  have  for  death  exchanged  a 
painful  and  irksome  life.    Lucius 
Aruntius  killed  himself,  to  fly,  he    JjJ^J  prefcra- 
said,  both  the  future  and  the  past.9    ruble  life. 
G  rani  us    Silvan  us    and    Statius 
Proximus,  after  having  been  pardoned  by  Nero, 


*  Ruflnus,  Hist.  Ecclet.  viii.  ¥J. 

8  In  an  epigram,  entitled  "  Yea  and  Nay,"  which  begins 

"  Un  doux  Nenny  svec  un  doux  Sourire, 

nay.  nay,  with  a  sweet  smile." 
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killed  themselves  ;*  either  disdaining  to  live  by 
the  favour  of  so  wicked  a  man,  or  that  they 
might  not  be  troubled  at  some  other  time  to 
obtain  a  second  pardon,  considering  his  facility 
to  suspect,  and  credit  accusations  against,  wor- 
thy men.  Spargapizez,  the  son  of  Queen 
Thomyris,  being  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Cyrus, 
made  use  of  the  first  favour  Cyrus  shewed  him, 
in  commanding  him  to  be  unbound,  to  kill 
himself,  having  sought  no  other  benefit  of 
liberty  but  only  to  be  avenged  of  himself  for 
the  disgrace  of  being  taken  ?  Bogez,  governor 
in  Eiona  for  King  Xerxes,  being  besieged  by 
the  Athenian  army  under  the  conduct  of  Cimon, 
refused  the  conditions  offered,  that  he  might 
return  safe  into  Asia  with  all  his  wealth,  un- 
able to  survive  the  loss  of  a  place  his  master 
had  given  him  to  keep ;  wherefore,  having  de- 
fended the  city  to  the  last  extremity,  nothing 
being  left  to  eat,  he  first  threw  the  gold,  and 
whatever  else  the  enemy  could  make  booty  of, 
into  the  river  Strymon,  and,  after  causing  a 
great  pile  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  the  throats  of 
all  his  wives,  children,  concubines,  and  servants, 
to  be  cut,  lie  threw  their  bodies  into  the  fire, 
and  at  last  leaped  into  it  himself.8 

Ninachetuen,  an  Indian  lord,  so  soon  as  he 
heard  the  first  whisper  of  the  Portuguese  vice- 
roy's determination  to  dispossess 
Remarkable        him.  without  any  apparent  cause. 

death  of  an  In-        /*   L*  *»    •      »»   i  - 

dian  of  quality.  <"  the  command  in  Malaca,  to 
transfer  it  to  the  King  of  Campar, 
took  this  resolution  with  himself.  He  caused 
a  scaffold,  longer  than  broad,  to  be  erected, 
supported  by  columns,  royally  adorned  with 
tapestry,  and  strewed  with  flowers  and  abun- 
dance of  perfumes ;  all  which  being  thus  pre- 
pared, in  a  robe  of  cloth  of  gold,  set  full  of 
jewels  of  great  value,  he  came  out  into  the 
street,  and  mounted  the  steps  to  the  scaffold,  at 
one  corner  of  which  he  had  a  lighted  pile  of 
aromatic  wood.  Everybody  ran  to  see  to  what 
end  these  unusual  preparations  were  made : 
when  Ninachetuen,  with  a  manly  but  discon- 
tented countenance,  began  to  remonstrate  how 
much  he  had  obliged  the  Portuguese  nation, 
and  with  what  fidelity  he  had  carried  himself 
in  his  charge ;  that  having  so  often,  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  manifested,  in  the  behalf  of 
others,  that  honour  was  much  more  dear  to  him 
than  life,  he  was  not  to  abandon  the  concern  of 
it  for  himself.  That,  fortune  denying  him  all 
the  means  of  opposing  the  affront  designed  to 
be  put  upon  him,  his  courage  at  least  enjoined 
him  to  free  himself  from  the  sense  of  it,  and  not 
to  serve  for  a  table-talk  to  the  people,  nor  for 
a  triumph  to  men  less  deserving  than  him- 
self; which  having  said,  he  leaped  into  the 
fire. 

Sextilia,  the  wife  of  Scaurua,  and  Paxea,  the 
wife  of  Labeo,  to  encourage  their  husbands  to 


Two  women 
who  put  them- 
selves to  death, 
to  encourage 
their  husbands 
to  do  the  same. 


1  Tacit  Annat.  xx.  71. 
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evade  the  dangers  that  pressed 
upon  them,  wherein  they  had  no 
other  share  than  from  mere  con- 
jugal affection,  voluntarily  gave 
up  their  own  Jives,  to  serve  them, 
in  this  extreme  necessity,  for  com- 
pany and  example.4  What  they  did  for  their 
husbands,  Cocceius  Nerva  did  for  his  country, 
with  less  utility,  though  with  eoual  affection. 
This  great  lawyer,  flourishing  in  health,  riches, 
reputation,  and  favour  with  the  emperor,  had 
no  other  cause  to  kill  himself  but  the  sole  com- 
passion of  the  miserable  estate  of  the  Roman 
Republic.5  Nothing  can  add  to  the  grace  of 
the  death  of  the  wife  of  Fulvius,  a  favourite  of 
Augustus.  Augustus  having  discovered  that 
he  or  his  wife  had  blabbed  an  important  secret 
he  had  entrusted  him  withal,  one  morning  that 
he  came  to  his  court  received  him  very  coldly. 
He  returned  home  full  of  despair,  and  sorrow- 
fully told  his  wife  that,  being  fallen  into  this 
misfortune,  he  was  resolved  to  kill  himself. 
To  which  she  replied,  "  'Tis  but  reason  you 
should,  seeing  that,  having  so  often  experienced 
the  incontinency  of  my  tongue,  you  could  not 
take  caution  against  it.  But  let  me  kill  myself 
first;"  and,  without  any  more  dispute,  ran  her- 
self through  the  body  with  a  sword.6 

Vibius  Virius,  despairing  of  the  safety  of  his 
city  besieged  by  the  Romans,  and  likewise  of 
their  mercy,  in  the  last  deliberation  of  his  city's 
senate,  after  many  remonstrances  conducing  to 
that  end,  concluded  that  the  most  noble  means 
to  escape  fortune  was  by  their  own  hands : — 
telling  them  that  the  enemy  would  have  them 
in  honour,  and  Hannibal  would  be  sensible  how 
many  faithful  friends  he  had  abandoned ;  in- 
viting those  who  approved  of  his  advice  to  go 
take  a  good  supper  he  had  ready  at  home, 
where,  after  they  had  eaten  well,  they  would 
drink  together  of  what  he  had  prepared ;  a 
beverage,  said  he,  that  will  deliver  our  bodies 
from  torments,  our  souls  from  injury,  and  our 
eyes  and  ears  from  the  sense  of  so  many  hateful 
mischiefs  as  the  conquered  are  to  suffer  from 
angry  and  implacable  conquerors.  "  I  have," 
said  he,  "  taken  order  for  fit  persons  to  throw 
our  bodies  in  a  funeral  pile  before  my  door  so 
soon  as  we  are  dead/1  Many  approved  this 
high  resolution,  few  adopted  it:  seven-and- 
twenty  senators  followed  him,  who,  after  having 
tried  to  drown  the  thought  of  this  fatal  deter- 
mination in  wine,  ended  the  feast  with  the 
mortal  mess,  and  embracing  one  another,  after 
they  had  jointly  deplored  the  misfortune  of 
then*  country,  some  retired  home  to  their  own 
houses,  others  stayed  to  be  burned  with  Vibius 
in  his  funeral  pile ;  and  were  all  of  them  so 
long  a  dying,  the  vapour  of  the  wine  having 
prepossessed  the  veins,  and  by  that  means  defer- 
ring the  effect  of  the  poison,  that  some  of  them 
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were  within  an  hour  of  seeing  the  enemy 
within  the  walls  of  Capua,  which  was  taken 
the  next  morning,  and  of  undergoing  the  mi- 
series they  had  at  so  dear  a  rate  endeavoured 
to  evade.'  Taurea  J  u  belli  us,  another  citizen  of 
the  same  country,3  seeing  the  consul,  Fulvius, 
returning  from  the  shameful  butchery  he  had 
made  on  this  occasion  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  senators,  called  him  back  fiercely 
by  his  name,  and  having  made  him  stop, 
"  Give  the  word,"  said  he,  "  that  somebody 
may  dispatch  me  after  the  massacre  of  so  many 
others,  that  thou  mayest  boast  to  have  killed 
a  much  more  valiant  man  than  thyself."  Ful- 
vius, disdaining  him  as  a  man  out  of  his  wits, 
and  as  also  having  received  letters  from  Rome, 
contrary  to  the  inhumanity  of  this  execution, 
which  tied  his  bands,  Jubellius  proceeded ; — 
"Since  my  country  being  taken,  my  friends 
dead,  and  having  with  my  own  hands  slain  my 
wife  and  children  to  rescue  them  from  desolation 
and  ruin,  1  am  denied  to  die  the  death  of  my 
fellow  citizens,  let  us  borrow  from  virtue  ven- 
geance on  this  hated  life!"  and  drawing  a 
sword  he  carried  concealed  about  him,  he  ran 
it  through  his  own  bosom,  falling  down  back- 
ward, and  expiring  at  the  consul's  feet. 

Alexander,  laving  siege  to  a  city  of  the 
Indies,  those  within,  finding  themselves  very 
hardly  pressed,  put  on  a  vigorous  resolution  to 
deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  of  his  victory,  and 
accordingly  burned  themselves  in  general,  to- 
gether with  their  city,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts 
to  save  them :  a  new  kind  of  war,  where  the 
enemies  sought  to  rescue  them,  and  they  to  kill 
themselves,  doing,  to  make  themselves  sure  of 
death,  all  that  men  do  to  secure  their  lives.3 

Astapa,  a  city  of  Spain,  finding  itself  too 
weak  in  walls  and  defence  to  withstand  the 
Romans,  the  inhabitants  made  a  heap  of  all 
their  riches  and  furniture  in  the  public  place, 
and,  having  ranged  upon  this  heap  all  the  wo- 
men and  children,  and  piled  them  round  with 
wood  and  other  combustible  matter  to  take 
sudden  fire,  and  left  fifty  of  their  young  men 
for  the  execution  of  that  whereon  they  had  re- 
solved ;  they  made  a  desperate  sally,  where,  for 
want  of  power  to  overcome,  they  caused  them- 
selves to  be  every  man  slain.  The  fifty,  after 
having  massacred  every  living  soul  throughout 
the  whole  city,  and  put  fire  to  this  pile,  threw 
themselves  lastly  into  it,  finishing  their  generous 
liberty  rather  in  an  insensible,  than  after  a  sor- 
rowful and  disgraceful,  manner,  and  showing 
the  enemy  that,  if  fortune  had  been  so  pleased, 
they  had  the  courage  as  well  to  take  the  victory 
out  of  their  hands  as  to  frustrate  and  render 
it  dreadful,  and  even  mortal,  to  those  who, 
allured  by  the  glitter  of  the  gold  melting  in 
this  flame,  having  approached  it,  were  in  great 
numbers  there  suffocated  and   burned,  being 


*  Liiy,  xxvi.  13. 
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*  Diod.  Sic   XTii.  IS. 
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kept  from  retiring  by  the  crowd  that  followed 
them.4 

The  Abydeans,  being  pressed  by  King  Philipr 
put  on  the  same  resolution,  but,  being  come 
upon  too  suddenly,  they  could  not  put  it  in 
effect ;  the  king,  however,  who  abhorred  to  see 
the  precipitate  rashness  of  this  execution,  (the 
treasure  and  moveables  which  they  had  con- 
demned to  fire  and  water  being  first  seized,) 
drawing  off  his  soldiers,  granted  them  three 
days'  time  to  kill  themselves  in,  that  they  might 
do  it  with  more  order  and  at  greater  ease ;  which 
6pace  they  filled  with  blood  and  slaughter, 
beyond  the  utmost  excess  of  all  hostile  cruelty, 
so  that  not  so  much  as  any  one  soul  was  left 
alive  that  had  the  power  to  destroy  itself.5  There 
are  infinite  examples  of  like  popular  conclusions, 
which  seem  the  more  tremendous  by  how  much 
the  effect  is  more  universal,  and  yet  are  really 
less  than  when  singly  executed.  What  argu- 
ments and  persuasions  cannot  make  upon 
individuals,  they  can  do  upon  all,  the  ardour  of 
society  imposing  upon  particular  judgments. 

The  condemned  who  waited  to  be  executed, 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  forfeited  their  goods,, 
and  were  denied  the  rites  of  sepulture ;  but 
those  who,  by  killing  themselves,  did  anticipate 
it,  were  interred,  and  had  liberty  to  dispose  of 
their  estates  by  will.6 

But  men  sometimes  covet  death  out  of  hope 
of  a  greater  good  .  "  I  desire,"  says  St.  Paul,7 
"  to  be  dead,  that  I  may  be  with 
Christ ;"  and  "  who  shall  rid  me  JJJtilih?"*1! 
of  these  bonds?"  Cleombrotus  a°gTc»tCT  good. 
Ambraciota,8  having  read  Plato's 
Phcedo,  entered  into  so  great  a  desire  of  the 
life  to  come  that  without  any  other  occasion 
he  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  By  which  it 
appears  how  improperly  we  call  this  voluntary 
dissolution  despair,  to  which  the  eagerness  of 
hope  does  often  incline  us,  and  often  a  calm  and 
temperate  desire,  proceeding  from  a  mature  and 
considerate  judgment.  Jaquesdu  Chaste],  Bishop 
of  Soisson?,  in  St.  Louis's  foreign  expedit  on, 
seeing  the  king  and  the  whole  army  upon  the 
point  of  returning  into  France,  leaving  the 
affairs  of  religion  imperfect,  took  a  resolution 
rather  to  go  into  Paradise ;  wherefore,  having 
taken  solemn  leave  of  his  friends,  he  charged 
alone,  in  the  sight  of  every  one,  into  the  ene- 
my's army,  where  he  was  presently  cut  to 
pieces.  In  a  certain  kingdom  of  the  New 
World,  upon  a  day  of  solemn  procession,  when 
the  Idol  they  adore  is  drawn  about  in  public 
upon  a  car  of  wonderful  size ;  besides  that  seve- 
ral are  then  seen  cutting  off  pieces  of  their  flesh 
to  offer  to  him,  there  are  a  number  of  others 
who  prostrate  themselves  to  be  crushed  and 
broken  to  pieces  with  the  weighty  wheels,  to 
obtain  the  veneration  of  sanctity  after  their 
death,  which  is  accordingly  paid  them.     The 
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death  of  the  fore-named  bishop,  with  his  sword 
in  his  hand,  has  more  of  gallantry  in  it,  and 
less  of  feeling,  the  ardour  of  combat  taking 
away  part  of  the  latter. 

There  are  some  governments  who  have  taken 
upon  them  to  regulate  the  justice  and  oppor- 
tunity of  voluntary  deaths.     In  former  times 
there  was  kept,  in  our  city  of 
PoUon  kept        Marseilles,  a  poison  prepared  out 

the  paESTc^  °^  herol00*  at  tue  public  charge, 
penae  for  such    for  those   who  had  a  mind  to 

S^nSk^i^**  h*8**11  ^h  enu>  having  first 
of  it.  before  the  Six  Hundred,  which 

were  their  senate,  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  reasons  and  motives  of  their  de- 
sign, and  it  was  not  otherwise  lawful  than  by 
leave  from  the  magistrate,  and  upon  just  oc- 
casion, to  do  violence  to  themselves.  The  same 
law  was  also  in  use  in  other  places. 

Sextus  Pompeius,  in  his  expedition  into  Asia, 
touching  at  the  Isle  of  Cea,  in  Negropont,  it 
accidentally  happened  whilst  he  was  there,  as 
we  have  it  from  one  that  was  with  him,1  that  a 
woman  of  great  quality  having  given  an  ac- 
count to  her  citizens  why  she  was  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  her  life,  invited  Pompeius  to  her 
death,  to  render  it  the  more  honourable;  an 
invitation  that  he  accepted,  and  having  long 
tried  in  vain,  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence, 
which  was  very  great,  to  divert  her  from  that 
design,  he  acquiesced  at  last  to  grant  her  re- 
quest. She  had  passed  four-score  and  ten 
years  in  a  very  happy  state  both  of  body  and 
mind ;  but  being  then  laid  on  her  bed,  better 
drest  than  ordinary,  and  leaning  upon  her 
elbow:  "The  Gods,"  said  she,  "O,  Sextus 
Pompeius,  and  rather  those  I  leave  than  those 
I  go  to  seek,  reward  thee,  for  that  thou  hast 
not  disdained  to  be  both  the  counsellor  of  my 
life,  and  the  witness  of  my  death.  For  my 
I  part,  having  always  experienced  the  smiles  of 
fortune,  for  fear  lest  the  desire  of  living  too 
long  may  make  me  see  a  contrary  fate,  I  am 
going  by  a  happy  end  to  dismiss  the  remains  of 
my  soul,  leaving  behind  two  daughters  and  a 
legion  of  nephews."  Which,  having  said,  and 
having  exhorted  her  family  to  live  in  union  and 
peace,  she  divided  amongst  them  her  goods, 
and  recommending  her  domestic  gods  to  her 
eldest  daughter,  she  took  with  a  firm  hand  the 
bowl  that  contained  the  poison,  and,  having 
made  her  vows  and  prayers  to  Mercury  to  con- 
duct her  to  some  happy  abode  in  the  other 
world,  drank  off  the  mortal  potion,  which 
having  done,  she  entertained  the  company  with 
the  progress  of  its  operation,  and  bow  the  cold 
by  degrees  seized  the  several  parts  of  her  body, 
one  after  another,  till,  having  in  the  end  told 
them  it  began  to  seize  upon  her  heart  and 
bowels,  she  called  her  daughters  to  do  their 
last  office  and  close  her  eyes. 

Pliny3  tells  us  of  a  certain  hyperborean  na- 
tion, where,  by  reason  of  the  sweet  temperature 

»  VaJ.  Max.  ii.  6.  8. 


of  the  air,  lives  did  rarely  end  but  by  the  volun- 
tary surrender  of  the  inhabitants j   but  that, 
being  weary  of  and  satiated  with 
life,  they  had  a  custom,  at  a  very    JhJ^Lll2ht?TT 
old  age,  after  having  made  good    Hyperborean*, 
cheer,  to  precipitate  themselves 
into  the  sea  from  the  top  of  a  certain  rock, 
destined  for  that  service.     Pain,  and  the  fear 
of  a  worse  death,  seem  to  me  the  most  excusa- 
ble incitements. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

BUSINESS   TO-MORROW. 

Op  all  our  French  writers,  I  give,  with  justice, 
I  think,  the  palm  to  Jaques  Amiot,  as  well  for 
the  propriety  and  purity  of  bis  A  ^i^um 
language,  in  which  he  excels  all  on  Am&t,  the 
others,  as  his  application  and  pa-  Sf^IjJ?*  rf 
tience  in  going  through  so  long  a  tt 
work,  ana  the  depth  of  his  learning  and  judg- 
ment in  having  been  able  to  unravel  and  explain 
so  difficult  an  author;  (for  let  people  say  what 
they  please,  I  understand  nothing  of  Greek, 
but  I  meet  with  sense  so  well  connected  and 
maintained  throughout  his  whole  translation  that 
certainly  he  either  knew  the  true  imagination 
of  the  author,  or  having,  by  long  conversation 
with  him,  planted  in  his  soul  a  thorough  and 
lively  idea  of  that  of  Plutarch,  at  least  ne  has 
lent  him  nothing  that  either  contradicts  or  dis- 
honours him ;)  but  what  I  am  most  pleased 
with  him  for  is  the  discreet  choice  he  has  made 
of  so  noble  and  useful  a  book  to  make  a  present 
of  to  his  country.  We  ignorant  people  had 
been  undone  had  not  this  book  raised  us  out  of 
the  mire ;  by  its  favour  we  dare  both  speak  and 
write ;  by  it  the  ladies  are  able  to  school  their 
schoolmasters :  'tis  our  breviary.  If  this  good 
man  lived  I  would  desire  him  to  do  as  much  for 
Xenophon :  'tis  a  much  easier  task  than  the 
other,  and  consequently  more  proper  for  his 
age.  And  besides,  I  know  not  how,  but  me- 
thinks,  though  he  briskly  and  clearly  enough 
gets  over  steps  another  would  have  stumbled 
at,  that  nevertheless  his  style  is  more  his  own 
where  he  does  not  encounter  those  difficulties, 
and  rolls  on  at  its  ease. 

I  was  just  now  reading  that  passage  where 
Plutarch  says  of  himself,  that  Rusticus,  being 
present  at  a  declamation  of  his  in  Rome,  he 
there  received  a  packet  from  the  emperor,  and 
deferred  to  open  it  till  all  was  over :  for  which, 
says  he,  all  the  company  highly  applauded  the 
gravity  of  this  person.  'Tis  true,  that  his  dis- 
course being  upon  Curiosity,  and  that  eager 
passion  for  news  which  makes  us,  with  so  much 
indiscretion  and  imjmtieuce,  quit  all  things  to 
entertain  a  new  comer,  and,  without  any  man- 
ner  of  respect  or  civility,  tear  open  on  a  sudden, 
in  what  company  soever,  the  letters   that  are 

*  Nut.  Hist.  iy.  is. 
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delivered  to  us,  he  had  reason  to  applaud  the 
gravity  of  Rusticus  upon  this  occasion;  and 
might  moreover  have  added  to  it  the  commen- 
dation of  his  civility  and  courtesy,  that  would 
not  interrupt  the  course  of  his  declamation. 
But  I  doubt  whether  any  one  can  commend  his 
prudence;  for,  receiving  unexpected  letters, 
and  especially  from  an  emperor,  it  might  well 
have  fallen  out  that  the  deferring  to  read  them 
might  have  been  of  great  prejudice.  The  vice 
opposite  to  curiosity  is  negligence,  to  which  I 
naturally  incline,   and  which  I 

opwJiKrrfceto    ^BLYe  8een  ^^  men  so  extremely 

carioSty.  S^ty   °^    tD&t    one  m\£Dt   nave 

round  the  letters  that  had  been 
sent  to  them  three  or  four  days  before,  still 
sealed  up  in  their  pockets. 

I  never  opened  any  letters  directed  to  another, 
not  merely  those  entrusted  with  me,  but  even 
such  as  chance  has  placed  in  my  hand ;  and  am 
annoyed  if  my  eves  unawares  steal  any  con- 
tents of  letters  of  importance  which  a  great  man 
is  reading  when  I  stand  near  him.  Never  was 
man  less  inquisitive,  or  less  prying  into  other 
men's  affairs  than  I  am. 

In  our  fathers'  days  Monsieur  de  Boutieres 
had  like  to  have  lost  Turin  from  neglecting, 
he  having  company  at  that  time  with  him  at 
sapper,  to  read  an  information  that  was  sent 
him  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  city  where  he 
commanded.  And  this  very  Plutarch  tells  me 
that  Julius  Csesar  had  preserved  himself,  if,  in 
going  to  the  Senate  the  day  he  was  assassi- 
nated by  the  conspirators,  he  had  read  a  paper 
that  was  presented  to  him  by  the  way  ;  and  be 
tells  also  the  story  of  Archias,  tyrant  of  Thebes, 
that  the  night  before  the  execution  of  the  de- 
sign Pelopidas  had  laid  to  kill  him,  to  restore 
his  country  to  liberty,  he  had  an  account  sent 
him  in  writing  by  another  Archias,  an  Athe- 
nian, of  the  whole  conspiracy,  and  that  this 
packet  having  been  delivered  to  him  while  he 
sat  at  supper,  he  deferred  the  opening  of  it, 
saying,  which  afterwards  Irecame  a  proverb  in 
Greece,  "  Business  to-morrow. "* 

A  wise  man  may,  I  confess,  out  of  respect 
to  another,  as  not  indecorously  to  disturb  the 
company,  as  Rusticus  did,  or  not  to  break  off 
another  afiair  of  importance  in  hand,  defer  to 
read  or  bear  any  new  thing  that  is  brought 
him  ;  but  if  for  his  own  interest  or  particular 
pleasure,  especially  if  he  be  a  public  minister, 
tie  will  not  interrupt  his  dinner,  or  break  his 
sleep,  he  is  inexcusable.  And  there  was  an- 
ciently at  Rome  the  Consular  Place,  as  they 
called  it,  which  was  the  most  honourable  at  the 
table,  for  being  a  place  of  most 
The  consular       liberty,  and  of  more  convenient 

place  at  table  J  \      .  %  1 

the  moat  accea-     access  to  those  who  came  in  to 

«Me.  talk  with  the  person  seated  there.2 

By  which  it  appears  that,  though 

at  meals,  they  did  not  totally  abandon  the  con- 


•  Plutaich,  On  the  Damon  of  Socrate*. 

*  Plutarch,  Table-Talk. 


cern  of  other  affairs.  But,  when  all  is  said,  it 
is  very  hard  in  human  actions  to  give  so  exact 
a  rule,  upon  the  best  grounds  of  reason,  that 
Fortune  will  not  have  a  band  in  them,  and 
maintain  her  own  right. 


CHAPTER    V. 


OP   CONSCIENCE. 


The  Sieur  de  la  Brousse  my  brother,  and  I, 
travelling  one  day  together  during  the  time  of 
our  civil  wars,  met  a  gentleman  of  good  mien. 
He  was  of  the  contrary  party  to  ours,  though  I 
did  not  know  so  much,  for  he  pretended  other- 
wise ;  and  the  mischief  is  that,  in  this  sort  of 
war,  the  cards  are  so  shuffled,  an  enemy  not 
being  distinguishable  from  a  friend  by  any  ap- 
parent mark,  either  of  language  or  habit, 
nourished  under  the  same  laws,  air,  and  man- 
ners, that  it  is  very  hard  to  avoid  disorder  and 
confusion.  This  made  me  afraid  myself  of 
meeting  any  of  our  troops  in  a  place  where  I 
was  not  known,  that  I  might  not  be  in  fear  to 
tell  my  name,  and  neradventure  of  something 
worse  ;  as  it  has  befallen  me  before,  where,  by 
one  of  these  mistakes,  I  lost  both  men  and 
horses ;  and,  amongst  others,  an  Italian  gentle- 
man, my  page,  whom  I  had  bred  with  the 
greatest  care  and  affection,  was  miserably  killed 
— in  whom  a  promising  youth  of  great  expecta- 
tion was  blasted.  But  the  gentleman  that  my 
brother  and  I  met  had  so  strange  a  fear  upon 
him  at  the  meeting  of  any  horse,  or  passing  by 
any  of  the  towns  belonging  to  the  king,  that  I 
at  last  discovered  them  to  be  alarms  of  con- 
science, and  the  poor  man  seemed  to  be  in  such 
a  condition  as  if  through  his  vizard,  and  the 
crosses  upon  his  cassock,  one  might  have  pene- 
trated into  his  bosom,  and  read  the  most  secret 
intentions  of  his  heart.  So  wonderful  is  the 
power  of  conscience,  that  it  makes  us  betray, 
accuse,  and  fight  against  ourselves ;  and,  for 
want  of  other  witnesses,  to  give  evidence  against 
ourselves, 

Occultum  quatiena  animo  tortore  flagellant.' 

"  Whom  conscience,  ne'er  asleep, 
"  Wounds  with  incessant  strokes,  not  loud,  but  deep." 

This  story  is  in  every  child's  mouth  :  Bessus 
the  Preonian,  being  reproached  with  wanton- 
ness, for  pulling  down  a  nest  of  young  sparrows 
and  killing  them,  replied  he  had  reason  so  to  do, 
seeing  that  those  little  birds  never  ceased  falsely 
to  accuse  him  of  the  murder  of  his  father.  This 
parricide  had  till  then  been  concealed  and  un- 
known, but  the  revenging  fury  of  conscience 
caused  it  to  be  discovered  by  himself,  who  was 
justly  to  suffer  for  it.4    Hesiod  corrects  the  say- 


3  Juvenal,  xiii.  105. 

«  Plutarch,  On  Divine  Justice. 
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ing  of  Plato,  "That  punishment 
*»»*■'"««  closely  follows  tin  ;"  it  being,  as 
^™"  be  suys,  bom  at  the  same  tinw 

with  it.1  Whoever  expect*  pun- 
ishment, already  stiffen  it :  whoever  bas  de- 
ferred it,  expects  it.1  Wickedness  contrives 
torments  against  itself:  Milium  consilium, 
saltan  peitimum  .J  "  111  designs  (all  oat  v 
to  the  contriver  ;"  as  the  wasp  stings  and 
offends  aoollier,  but  most  of  all  itself;  for  it 
there  loses  its  sting  and  its  power  for  ever, 

"  Audio  UK nwind which  tit;  indict  npov." 
Cantharides  have  somewhere  about  them,  by 
■  contrariety  of  nature,  a  counterpoison  against 
tbeir   poison.*     In  like   manner,  at   the   same 
time  that  we  take  delight  in  v 
in  the  conscience  a  displeasur 
sleeping  and  waiting  with   i 
i  magi  nation  - : 

Qttippe  obi  h 


*,  there  springs 
that  afflicts  us 
my   tormenting 


Apollodorus  dreamed   thnt  be  mi   himself 
flayed  by  tbe  Scythians,  and  after  boiled 
cauldron,  and   that  bis   heart  muttered   these 
words :  "  I  am  the  cause  of  all  these  mischiefs 
that  have  befallen  thee-"7     Epicurus  said  that 
no  hiding  hole  can  conceal  tlie  wicked,  I 
they   can   never  assure    themselves  of   being 
hid,    for   their   consciences   discover    them 
themselves.' 


"  'Ti>  Iht  Ant  conatinl  tmniibmal  otnn. 
Thst  do  b*d  min  ibacina  himatli  ■itLia." 

As  nn  ill  conscience  tills  us  with  fear,  i 
good  one  gives  us  greater  confidence  and 
sumnce ;  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  gone 
through  several  Wards  with  a  more  steady 
puce,  in  consideration  of  the  secret  knowledge 
I  had  of  my  own  will,  and  the  innocence  of 
■ny  intentions : 


Of  this  there  arc  a  thousand  examples;  but 
t  will  be  enough  to  instance  three  of  one  and 
e  person.     Scipio  being  one  day  accused 
*  Rome  of  a  heavy  crime, 


before  the  people  of  I 


: ,'!,:',/ 


tdonu.  who  reiantd  hi, 
idrn,  in  Vvedsai*. 


instead  of  excusing  bimself,  or  flattering  the 
judges :  "  It  will  become  you  well,"  said  he, 
"to  ait  in  judgment  upon  him 
by  whom  yon  have  the  power  ntomtira 
to  judge  all  the  world.""  And  jjjj^^1"*- 
another  time  all  the  answer  be 
gave  to  several  impeachments  brought  against 
him  by  a  tribune  of  the  people,  instead  of 
making  his  defence :  "  Come,  citizens,"  said 
he,  "  let  us  go  render  thanks  to  the  gods  ("or 
the  victor)'  they  gave  me  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians on  such  a  day ;"  and  marching  himself 
before  them  towards  tbe  temnle,  he  bad  pre- 
sently all  the  assembly,  and  his  very  accuser 
himself,  following  at  bis  heels. "  And  Petiliu* 
baring  been  set  on  by  Cato  to  demand  of  him 
an  account  of  the  money  that  had  passed  tlirough 
his  hands  in  the  province  of  Antioch,  Scipio, 
being  come  into  tbe  seuate  for  that  purpose, 
produced  a  book  from  under  his  robe,  in  which, 
be  told  them,  was  an  exact  account  of  bis 
receipts  and  disbursements ;  but  being  required 
to  deliver  it  to  the  secretary  to  be  examined 
aad  enrolled,  be  refused,  saying,  "  He  would 
not  do  bimself  so  great  a  disgrace ;"  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  senate  tore  tbr  book  with 
his  own  hands  to  pieces.1*  I  do  not  believe  that 
ild  have  counterfeited  so 


hiL-ij  ;.i 


■  fte  I 


spirit,  and  was  accustomed  to  too  high 
a  tortuue,"  savs  Titus  Li  vim,  "  to  know  how 
to  be  criminal,  and  to  dispose  himself  to  the 
meanness  of  defending  lib  innocency." 

The  putting  men  to  the  rack  is  a  dangerous 
invention,  and  seems  to  be  rather 
a  trial  of  patience  than  of  truth.       *V  *■"■■ ■ 
Both  he  who  bas  the  fortitude  to       uwnS' 
endure  it  conceals  the  truth,  and 
be  who  bas  not.     For  why  should  pain  sooner 
make  me  confess  what  really  is.  than  force  me 
to  say  what  is  not?     And,  on  tbe  contrary,  if 
lie  who  is  not  guilty  of  what  be  is  accused  of 
bas  tlte  courage  to  undergo  those  torments,  why 
should  not  be  who  is  guilty  bare  the  same,  so 
fair  a  reward  as  life  being  in  bis  prospect  1     I 
think  tbe  ground   of  this  invention  pro 
from   the  consideration   of  the  force   of 
science:  for  to  tbe  guilty  it  seems  to  assist  the 
rack  to  make   him  confess   his   fault   and  to 
shake  his  resolution  ;  and  on  tbe  other  side, 
that  it  fortifies  the  innocent  against  the  torture. 
But  when  all  is  done,  'tis  iu  plain  truth  a  trial 
full  of  uncertainty  and  danger.     What  would 
not  a  man  say,  what  would  not  a  man  do,  to 
avoid  such  intolerable  torments .' 


"  Fubiiui  si ™,  ]/„ , , 
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nd  why. 


whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  he  whom  the 
judge  has  racked  that  he  may  not  die  innocent 
is  made  to  die  both  innocent  and  racked.  A 
thousand  and  a  thousand  have  charged  their 
own  heads  by  false  confessions,  amongst  whom 
I  place  Philotas,  considering  the  circumstances 
or  the  trial  Alexander  pot  him  upon,  and  the 
progress  of  his  torture.1  "  But  so  it  is,"  say 
they,  "  that  it  is  the  least  evil  human  weakness 
could  invent :"  very  inhuman  notwithstanding, 
and  to  very  little  purpose,  in  my  opinion." 
Many  nations,  less  barbarous  m  this  than 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  call 
to  rack  coo.  ihem  so,  repute  it  horrible  and 
d  by  cruel  to  torment  and  pull  a  man 
^6oiM»  to  pieces  for  a  fault  of  which 
they  are  yet  in  doubt.  How  can 
it  help  your  ignorance  f  Are  not  you  unjust, 
that,  not  to  kill  him  without  cause,  do  worse 
than  kill  him  ?  And  that  this  is  so,  do  but 
observe  by  how  many  times  he  had  rather  die 
without  reason  than  undergo  this  examination, 
more  painful  than  execution  itself;  and  which 
often,  by  its  extremity,  anticipates  execution 
and  dispatches  him.  I  know  not  where  I  had 
this  story,*  but  it  exactly  matches  the  conscience 
of  our  justice  in  this  particular.  A  country- 
woman came  to  a  general3  of  very  severe  dis- 
cipline, and  accused  one  of  his  soldiers  that  be 
bad  taken  from  her  children  the  little  food  she 
bad  left  to  nourish  them  withal,  the  army 
having  consumed  all  the  rest;  but  of  this, 
proof  there  was  none.  The  general  cautioned 
the  woman  to  take  good  heed  to  what  she  said, 
for  that  she  would  make  herself  guilty  of  a 
false  accusation,  and  should  suffer  the  punish- 
ment due  to  it  if  she  told  a  lie ;  but  she  per- 
sisting, he  presently  caused  the  soldier's  belly 
to  be  rippea  up,  to  clear  the  truth  of  the  fact, 
and  the  woman  was  found  to  be  in  the  right. 
An  instructive  sentence. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

U8B    MAKES     PERFECT. 

'Tig  not  to  be  expected  that  reasoning  and 
.       instruction,  though  we  never  so 


i,  with"  voluntarily  surrender  our  belief  to 
oat  practice,  them,  should  be  powerful  enough 
JSJ£Eammke,u  to  lead  us  on  so  far  as  to  action, 
if  we  do  not  over  and  above 
exercise  and  form  the  soul  by  experience  to 
the  course,  for 'which  we  design  it:  it  will 
otherwise  doubtless  find  itself  at  a  loss  when  it 
comes  to  the  pinch  of  the  business.  This  is  the 
reason  whv  those  amongst  the  philosophers  who 
were  ambitious  to  attain  to  a  greater  excellence 


1  Quint  Cortina,  ri.  7. 

*  It  is  in  Froissart. 

3  Bajaset  the  First,  whom  Froissart  calls  Amorabaquin, — 
a  name  given  to  this  prince  because  he  was  the  son  of 
Amoraih. 


were  not  contented  to  await  the  severities  of 
fortune  in  their  retirement  and  repose,  lest  she 
should  surprise  them  raw  and  unexpert  in  the 
combat ;  but  sallied  out  to  meet  her,  and  pur- 
posely threw  themselves  into  the  proof  of  diffi- 
culties. Some  of  whom  abandoned  riches  to 
exercise  themselves  in  a  voluntary  poverty; 
others  have  sought  out  labour,  and  an  austerity 
of  life,  to  inure  themselves  to  hardships  and 
inconveniences;  others  have  deprived  them- 
selves of  their  dearest  members,  as  of  their  eyes 
and  instruments  of  generation,  lest  their  too 
delightful  and  effeminate  service  should  soften 
and  relax  the  stability  of  their  souls. 

But  in  dying,  which  is  the  greatest  work  we 
have  to  do,  practice  can  give  us  no  assistance. 
A  man  may  by  habit  fortify  himself  against 
pain,  shame,  poverty,  and  such  like  misfor- 
tunes ;  but  as  to  death,  we  can  experience  it 
but  once,  and  are  all  apprentices  when  we 
come  to  it. 

There  have  anciently  been  men  such  excel- 
lent managers  of  their  time  that  they  have 
tried  even  in  death  itself  to  relish  and  taste  it, 
and  who  have  bent  their  utmost  faculties  of 
mind  to  discover  what  this  passage  is.  But 
they  are  none  of  them  come  back  to  give  an 
account  of  it : 

Nemo  exper^itas  extat, 
Frigida  quern  semel  est  vitai  pausa  sequuta.* 

"  No  person  e'er  again  awak'd  to  breath 
Who  once  was  dasp'd  in  the  cold  arms  of  death." 

Canius  Julius,  a  noble  Roman,  of  singular 
firmness  and  virtue,  having  been 
condemned  to  die  by  that  rascal    * 'SSceo?1* 
Caligula,  besides  many  admirable    Roman,  who, 
testimonies  that  he  gave  of  his    when  dying, 
resolution,  as  he  was  just  going    $£^te*h. 
to  receive  the  stroke  of  the  execu- 
tioner was  asked  by  a  philosopher,  a  friend  of 
his, — "  Well,  Canius,  whereabout  is  your  soul 
now?     What  is  she  doing? — what   are  you 
thinking  of?"     "  I  was  thinking,"  replied  he, 
"  to  keep  myself  ready,  and  the  faculties  of 
my  mind  concentrated  and  fixed,  to  try  if  in 
this  short  and  quick  instant  of  death  I  could 
perceive  the  motion  of  the  soul  when  she  parts 
from  the  body,  and  whether  she  has  any  sense 
of  the  separation,  that  I  may  hereafter  come 
again,  if  I  can,  to  acquaint  my  friends  with  it."* 
This  man  philosophizes  not  unto  death  only, 
but  in  death  itself.     What  a  strange  assurance 
was  this,  what  loftiness  of  courage,  to  desire 
his  death  should  be  a  lesson  to   him,  and  to 
have  leisure  to  think  of  other  things  in  so  great 
an  affair. 

Jus  hoc  animi  morientis  habebat* 
"  This  mast'ry  of  his  mind  he,  dying,  had." 


4  Lueret.  iii.  949. 

'  Seneca,  de  Trtmquiilitate. 

6  Luc.  viii  6a6. 
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And  yet  I  fancy  there  is  some  way  of  making 
it  familiar  to  us,  and  in  some  sort 
may,  insane  of  making  trial  what  it  is.  We 
measure,  make  may  gain  experience  of  it,  if  not 
£^MaUUr  entire  and  perfect,  yet  such,  at 
least,  as  shall  not  be  totally  use- 
less to  us ;  and  that  may  render  us  more  assured. 
If  we  cannot  undertake  it,  we  may  approach  it 
and  view  it ;  and  if  we  do  not  advance  so  far 
as  to  the  fort,  we  may  at  least  discover  and 
make  ourselves  perfect  in  the  avenues. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  we  are  taught 
to  consider  sleep  as  a  resemblance 
Sleep  the  image  of  death  :  with  how  great  facility 
of  death.  do  we  pass  from  waking  to  sleep- 

ing, and  with  how  little  concern 
do  we  lose  the  knowledge  of  light  and  of  our- 
selves !  Perhaps  the  faculty  of  sleeping  would 
seem  useless  and  contrary  to  nature,  since  it 
deprives  U3  of  all  action  and  sense,  were  it  not 
that  by  it  nature  instructs  us  that  she  has 
equally  made  us  to  die  as  to  live,  and  from  life 
presents  us  the  eternal  estate  she  reserves  for 
us  after  it;  to  accustom  us  to  it  and  to  take 
from  us  the  fear  of  it.  But  such  as  have  by 
some  violent  accident  fallen  into  a  swoon,  and 
in  it  have  lost  all  sense,  these,  methinks,  have 
been  very  near  seeing  the  true  and  natural  face 
of  death  ;  for  as  to  the  moment  of  the  passage, 
it  is  not  to  be  feared  that  it  brings  with  it  any 
pain  or  displeasure,  forasmuch  as  we  can  have 
no  feeling  without  leisure :  our  sufferings  require 
time,  which  in  death  is  so  short  and  precipitous 
that  it  must  necessarily  be  insensible.  The  ap- 
proaches are  what  we  have  to  fear,  and  these 
may  fall  within  the  limits  of  experience. 

Many  things  seem  greater  by  imagination 
than  they  are  in  effect.     I  have  passed  a  good 

rrt  of  my  age  in  a  perfect  and  entire  health  ; 
say  not  only  entire,  but  moreover  sprightly 
and  wanton.  This  state,  so  full  of  verdure, 
jollity,  and  vigour,  made  the  consideration  of 
sickness  so  horrible  to  me  that,  when  1  came  to 
experience  it,  I  found  the  attacks  faint  and 
easy,  in  comparison  of  what  I  had  feared.  Of 
this  I  have  daily  experience  :  if  I  am  under  the 
shelter  of  a  warm  room,  in  a  stormy  and  tem- 
pestuous night,  I  wonder  how  people  can  live 
ubroad,  and  am  afflicted  for  those  who  are  out 
in  the  field  :  if  I  am  there  myself,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  anywhere  else.  This  one  thing  of 
being  always  shut  up  in  a  chamber  I  fancied 
insupportable :  but  I  was  presently  inured  to  be 
so  imprisoned  a  week,  nay,  a  month  together, 
weak  and  ill ;  and  have  found  that  in  the  time 
of  ray  health  I  did  much  more  pity  the  sick 
than  I  think  myself  to  be  pitied  when  I  am  so, 
and  that  the  force  of  my  imagination  enhances 
near  one  half  of  the  essence  and  reality  of  the 
thing.  I  hope  that  when  I  come  to  die  I  shall 
find  the  same,  and  that  I  shall  not  find  it  worth 
the  pains  I  take,  so  much  preparation  and  so 
much  assistance  as  I  call  in  to  undergo  the 
stroke.  But,  at  all  events,  we  cannot  give 
ourselves  too  much  advantage. 


In  the  time  of  our  third  or  second  troubles 
(I  do  not  well  remember  which), 
going  one  day  abroad  to  take  The  story  of  an 
the  air,  about  a  league  from  my  J^^uf 
own  house,  which  is  seated  in  Montaigne, 
the  very  centre  of  the  scene  of  J^  JJJ1  **■ 
all  the  Dustle  and  mischief  of  the  iwoon.008 
civil  wars  of  France,  thinking 
myself  in  all  security  and  so  near  to  my  retreat 
that  I  stood  in  need  of  no  better  equipage,  I 
had  taken  a  horse  that  went  very  easy  in  his 
pace,  but  was  not  very  strong.  Being  upon 
my  return  home,  a  sudden  occasion  falling  out 
to  make  use  of  this  horse  in  a  kind  of  service 
that  he  was  not  very  well  used  to,  one  of  my 
people,  a  lusty,  proper  fellow,  mounted  upon  a 
strong  German  horse,  that  had  a  very  ill  mouth, 
but  was  otherwise  vigorous  and  unfoiled,  to 
play  a  bravado  and  get  a-bead  of  his  fellows, 
comes  thundering  full  speed  in  the  very  track 
where  I  was,  rushing  like  a  Colossus  upon  the 
little  man  and  the  little  horse,  with  such  a 
career  of  strength  and  weight  that  he  turned 
us  both  over  and  over,  topsy  turvy,  with  our 
heels  in  the  air :  so  that  there  lay  the  horse, 
overthrown  and  stunned  by  the  fall,  and  I  ten 
or  twelve  paces  from  him,  stretched  out  at 
length,  with  my  face  all  battered  and  bruised, 
my  sword,  which  I  had  in  my  hand,  above  ten 
paces  beyond  me,  and  my  belt  broken  all  to 
pieces,  without  any  more  motion  or  sense  than 
a  stock.  'Twas  the  only  swoon  I  was  ever  in 
till  that  hour  in  my  life.  Those  who  were  with 
me,  after  having  used  all  the  means  they  could 
to  bring  me  to  myself,  concluding  me  dead, 
took  me  up  in  their  arms  and  carried  me  with 
very  much  difficulty  home  to  my  house,  which 
was  about  half  a  French  league  thence.  On 
the  way,  and  after  having  for  more  than  two 
long  hours  been  given  over  for  a  dead  man,  I 
began  to  move  and  fetch  my  breath,  for  so  great 
abundance  of  blood  was  fallen  into  my  stomach 
that  nature  had  need  to  rouse  her  forces  to  dis- 
charge it.  They  then  raised  me  upon  my  feet, 
where  1  threw  off  a  great  quantity  of  pure 
blood,  which  I  did  also  several  other  times  on 
the  way.  This  gave  me  so  much  ease  that  I 
began  to  recover  a  little  life,  but  slowly,  and 
by  so  small  advances  that  my  first  sensations 
were  much  more  like  the  approaches  of  death 
than  life : 

Perch*,  dubbioea  ancor  del  suo  ritorno, 
Non  s'assicura  attonita  la  mente.1 

"  Because  the  soul  her  mansion  half  had  quit, 
And  was  not  sure  of  her  return  to  it." 

The  remembrance  of  this  accident,  which  is 
very  well  imprinted  in  my  memory,  so  natu- 
rally representing  to  me  the  image  and  idea  of 
death,  has  in  some  sort  reconciled  me  to  it. 
When  I  first  began  to  open  my  eyes  after  my 
trance,  it  was  with  so  perplexed,  so  weak  and 
dead  a  sight,  that  I  could  yet  distinguish 
nothing,  and  could  only  discern  the  light : 


I       '  Tasao,  La  Gertualemme,  xii.  74. 
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Come  quel  eh'or  apre,  or  ehiude 

Gli  occhi,  messo  tr»'l  eonno  e  1'  eteer  desto.1 

"  Aa  people  in  the  morning  when  they  rise, 
•Twixt  deep  and  wake,  open  and  ■nut  their  eyes." 

As  to  the  functions  of  the  soul,  they  advanced 
with  die  same  pace  and  measure  with  those  of 
the  body.  I  saw  myself  all  bloody,  for  my 
doublet  was  stained  all  over  with  toe  blood  I 
had  vomited.  The  first  thought  that  came 
into  my  mind  was  that  1  had  a  cross-bow  shot 
in  my  head;  indeed  at  the  same  time  there 
were  several  of  these  discharged  round  about 
us.  Methouffht  my  life  but  just  hung  upon 
my  lips,  and  l  shut  my  eyes  to  help,  methought, 
to  thrust  it  out,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  languish- 
ing and  letting  myself  go.  It  was  an  imagin- 
ation that  only  superficially  floated  upon  my 
soul,  as  tender  ana  weak  as  all  the  rest ;  but 
really  not  only  exempt  from  pain,  but  mixed 
with  that  sweetness  and  pleasure  that  people 
are  sensible  of  when  they  are  falling  into  a 
slumber. 

1  believe  it  is  the  very  same  condition  those 
-a-^.  people  are  in  whom  we  see  swoon 

JJjJJJnfiin  witn  weakness,  in  the  agony  of 
the  agonies  ©f  death,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
dentfcare very  we  pity  them  without  cause,  sup- 
vmanL  posing  them  agitated  with  griev- 

ous dolours,  or  that  their  souls  suffer  under 
painful  thoughts.  It  has  ever  been  my  belief, 
contrary  to  toe  opinion  of  many,  and  even  of 
Stephen  Boetius,  that  those  whom  we  see  so 
subdued  and  stupified  at  the  approach  of  their 
end,  or  depressed  with  the  length  of  the  disease, 
or  by  accident  of  an  apoplexy  or  fulling 
sickness, — 

Vi  morbi  saepe  coactus 
Ante  ocoloa  aliquis  nostras,  at  fulminii  ictu, 
Coneidit,  et  ipumu  agit ;  ingemit,  et  remit  artus  ; 
Desipit,  extentat  nervos,  torquetur,  anhelat, 
Ineonatanter  et  in  jactando  membra  fatigat ;' 

"  As  if  by  thunder  struck,  oft  hare  we  known 
The  dire  disease's  victims  fall  and  groan, 
Foam,  tremble,  writhe,  breathe  short,  until  at  length 
In  various  stragglings  they  exhaust  their  strength  ;" 

or  hurt  in  the  head,  whom  we  hear  to  mutter, 
and  by  fits  to  give  grievous  groans ;  though  we 
gather  thence  some  signs  by  which  it  seems 
as  if  they  had  some  remains  of  sense  and 
knowledge,  I  have  always  believed,  I  say,  both 
the  body  and  the  soul  benumbed  and  asleep ; 

Vivit,  et  est  vita*  nescius  ipse  suae  ;3 
"  He  lives,  but  knows  it  not ;" 

and  I  cannot  believe  that  in  so  great  a  stupe- 
faction of  the  members,  and  so  great  a  defection 
of  the  senses,  the  soul  can  maintain  any  force 
within  to  take  cognisance  of  herself,  or  look 
into  her  own  condition,  and  that  therefore  they 
had  no  reason  of  reflections  to  torment  them,  or 
make  them  consider  and  be  sensible  of  the 
misery  of  their  condition,  and  that  consequently 
were  not  much  to  be  pitied. 


1  Tasso,  La  Qenualemme,  viii.  26. 

*  Lewret.  hi.  485. 

3  Ovid,  TriMi.  i.  S.  IS. 


I  can,  for  my  part,  think  of  no  state  so  in- 
supportable and  dreadful  as  to  have  the  soul 
vividly  alive  and  afflicted,  without  means  to 
declare  itself ;  as  I  should  say  of  such  who  are 
sent  to  execution,  with  their  tongues  first  cut 
out  (were  it  not  that, 'in  this  kind  of  dying, 
the  most  silent  seems  to  me  the  most  graceful, 
if  accompanied  with  a  grave  and  firm  coun- 
tenance), or  of  those  miserable  prisoners  who 
fall  into  the  bands  of  the  base,  bloody  soldiers 
of  this  age,  by  whom  they  are  tormented  with 
all  sorts  of  inhuman  usage  to  compel  them  to 
some  excessive  and  impossible  ransom,  kept  in 
the  mean  time  in  such  condition  and  place, 
where  they  have  no  means  of  expressing  or  sig- 
nifying their  mind  and  misery  to  such  as  they 
may  expect  should  relieve  them.  The  poets  have 
feigned  some  gods  who  favour  the  deliverance 
of  such  as  suffer  under  a  languishing  death : 

Hune  ego  Diti 
Sacrum  jusaa  fero,  teque  isto  corpora  solvo.* 

"  I,  by  command,  offer  to  Plato  this, 
And  from  that  body  do  thy  soul  dismiss." 

And  the  unconnected  words,  and  the  short  and 
irregular  answers  one  gets  from  them  sometimes, 
by  bawling  and  keeping  a  clutter  about  them  ; 
or  the  motions  which  seem  to  yield  some  consent 
to  what  we  would  have  them  do,  are  no  testimony 
nevertheless  that  they  live  an  entire  life  at  least. 
It  is  thus  that  in  the  yawning  of  sleep,  before 
it  has  fully  possessed  us,  we  perceive,  as  in  a 
dream,  what  is  done  about  us,  and  follow  the 
last  things  that  are  said,  with  a  perplexed  and 
uncertain  hearing,  which  seems  but  to  touch 
upon  the  borders  of  the  soul,  and  make  answers 
to  the  last  words  that  were  spoken  to  us, 
which  have  more  in  them  of  chance  than  sense. 
Now,  seeing  I  have,  in  effect,  tried  it,  I 
make  no  doubt  but  I  have  hitherto  made  a 
right  judgment  of  it.  For  first,  being  quite  in 
a  swoon,  1  laboured  to  tear  open  my  doublet 
with  my  hands,  for  I  was  without  a  weapon, 
and  yet  I  felt  nothing  in  my  imagination  that 
hurt  me  ;  for  we  have  many  motions  in  us  that 
do  not  proceed  from  our  direction ; 

Semianimesque  micant  digit!,  ferrumque  retractant.8 

"  And  half-dead  fingers  grope  about  and  feel, 
To  grasp  again  the  late  abandoned  steel." 

So  falling  people  extend  their  arms  before  them 
by  a  natural  impulse  which  prompts  them  to 
offices  and  motions,  without  any  commission 
from  us. 

Falciferos  memorant  currus  abscindere  membra 
Ut  tremere  in  terra  videatur  ab  artubus,  id  quod 
Decidit  abscissum  ;  cum  mens  tamen  atque  nominia  via, 
Mobilitate  mali,  non  quit  sentire  dolorem.* 

"  So  chariots  armed  with  keen  scythes  around, 
When  fiercely  driven,  deal  the  desp'rate  wound  ; 
And  yet  the  wounded  man,  so  quick  's  the  blow, 
Is  scarce  disturb'd,  scarce  seems  to  feel  or  know 
His  wound." 


«  JEnrid,  iv.  702. 

*  Id.  x.  396. 

6  Lucret.  iii.  6*42. 
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My  stomach  was  oppressed  with  the  coagulated  ( 
blood,  and  my  hands  moved  to  that  part  by  their  \ 
own  voluntary  motion,  as  they  frequently  do  to 
the  part  that  itches,  without  being  directed  by  our 
will.  There  are  several  animals,  and  even  men, 
in  whom  one  may  perceive  the  muscles  to  stir 
and  tremble  after  they  are  dead.  Every  one  by 
experience  knows  that  there  are  some  members 
which  grow  stiff,  and  flag,  often  without  his 
leave.  Now  these  passions  which  only  touch 
the  outward  bark  of  us,  as  a  man  may  say, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  ours ;  to  make  them  so 
there  must  be  a  concurrence  of  the  whole  man  ; 
and  the  pains  which  are  felt  by  the  hand  or  the 
foot,  while  we  are  sleeping,  are  none  of  ours. 

As  I  drew  near  my  own  house,  where  the 
alarm  of  my  fall  was  already  got  before  me, 
and  my  family  ran  to  me  with  the  clamonr 
usual  in  such  cases,  I  did  not  only  make  some 
little  answer  to  the  questions  that  were  asked 
me,  but  they  moreover  tell  me  that  I  had  so 
much  sense  about  me  as  to  order  them  to  give  a 
horse  to  my  wife,  who,  I  saw,  was  toiling  and 
labouring  along  the  road,  which  was  a  steep  and 
uneasy  one.  This  consideration  should  seem  to 
proceed  from  a  soul  that  retained  its  function, 
but  it  was  not  so  with  me.  1  knew  not  what 
I  said  or  did ;  they  were  nothing  but  idle 
thoughts  in  the  clouds  that  were  stirred  up  by 
the  senses  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  proceeded 
not  from  me.  I  knew  not  any  the  more  whence 
I  came,  or  whither  I  was  going,  neither  was  I 
capable  to  weigh  and  consider  what  was  said  to 
me.  These  were  light  effects  that  the  senses 
produced  of  themselves,  as  of  custom ;  what 
the  soul  contributed  was  in  a  dream,  and  lightly 
touched,  as  it  were,  merely  licked  and  bedewed 
by  the  soft  impression  of  the  senses.  Meantime 
my  condition  was,  in  truth,  very  easy  and 
quiet ;  I  had  no  affliction  upon  me,  either  for 
others  or  myself.  It  was  an  extreme  drooping 
and  weakness,  without  any  manner  of  pain. 
I  saw  my  own  bouse,  but  knew  it  not.  When 
they  had  put  me  to  bed,  I  found  an  inex- 
pressible sweetness  in  that  repose;  for  I  had 
been  wretchedly  tugged  and  jolted  about  by 
those  poor  people  who  had  taken  the  pains  to 
carry  me  upon  their  arms  a  very  great,  and  a 
very  ill  way,  and  had,  in  doing  so,  all  quite 
tired  out  themselves  twice  or  thrice,  one  after 
another.  They  offered  me  all  sorts  of  remedies, 
but  I  would  take  none,  certainly  believing  that 
I  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  head.  And  in 
earnest,  it  had  been  a  very  happy  death ;  for 
the  weakness  of  my  understanding  deprived  me 
of  the  faculty  of  discerning,  and  that  of  my 
body  from  the  sense  of  feeling.  I  was  suf- 
fering myself  to  glide  away  so  sweetly,  and 
after  so  soft  and  easy  a  manner,  that  I  scarce 
find  any  other  action  Jess  troublesome  than  that 
was.  When  I  came  again  to  myself,  and  to 
re-assume  my  faculties, 


*  Ovid,  Trul.  i.  3.  14. 


Ut  tandem  sensus  convaluere  mew1 
"  As  my  lost  tenses  did  again  return, 
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which  was  two  or  three  hours  after,  I  felt  my- 
self on  a  sudden  involved  in  a  terrible  pain, 
having  my  limbs  battered  and  knocked  to 
pieces  with  my  fall,  and  was  so  exceedingly  ill 
for  two  or  three  nights  after  that,  I  thought 
once  more  I  was  dying,  but  a  more  painful 
death,  and  to  this  hour  am  sensible  of  the 
bruises  of  that  shock.  I  will  not  here  omit 
that  the  last  thing  I  could  make  them  beat 
into  my  head  was  the  memory  of  the  accident ; 
and  I  made  it  be  over  and  over  again  repeated 
to  me  whither  I  was  going,  whence  I  was 
coming,  and  at  what  time  ot  the  day  this  mis- 
chance befel  me,  before  I  could  comprehend  it. 
As  to  the  manner  of  my  fall,  that  was  concealed 
from  me  in  favour  to  him  who  had  been  the 
occasion,  and  some  other  account  was  invented. 
But  a  long  time  after,  and  the  very  next  day, 
when  my  memory  began  to  return  and  represent 
to  me  the  state  wherein  1  was  at  the  instant 
that  I  perceived  this  horse  coming  full  drive 
upon  me  (for  I  had  seen  him  at  my  heels,  and 
gave  myself  for  gone ;  but  this  thought  bad 
Been  so  sudden  that  fear  had  no  leisure  to  in- 
troduce itself),  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  that  had  pierced  through  my  soul, 
and  that  was  coming  from  the  other  world. 

This  long  story  of  so  light  a  matter  would 
appear  vain  enough,  were  it  not 
for  the  knowledge  I  have  gained    ¥**n "  *  *£* 

,      .A  -  °  r     »&      ii        lesson  to  nim- 

by it  for  my  own  use  ;  for  I  really    self. 

find  that,  to  get  acquainted  with 
death,  you  have  but  nearly  to  approach  it. 
"  Every  one,"  as  Pliny  says,*  "  is  a  good  doc- 
tor to  himself,  provided  he  be  capable  of  looking 
closoly  into  himself."  This  is  not  my  doctrine, 
'tis  my  study  ;  it  is  not  the  lesson  of  another, 
but  my  own,  and  yet,  if  I  communicate  it,  it 
ought  not  to  be  ill  taken.  That  which  is  of 
use  to  me  may  also,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  an- 
other. As  to  the  rest,  I  spoil  nothing,  I  make 
use  of  nothing  but  my  own  ;  and,  if  I  play  the 
fool,  'tis  at  my  own  expense ,  and  nobody  else 
is  concerned  in  it :  for  'tis  a  folly  that  will  die 
with  me,  and  that  no  one  is  to  inherit.  We 
hear  of  but  two  or  three  of  the  ancients  who 
have  beaten  this  rood,  and  yet  we  cannot  say 
if  it  be  after  this  manner,  knowing  no  more  of 
them  but  their  names.  No  one  since  has  fol- 
lowed the  track:  'tis  a  ticklish  subject,  and 
more  nice  than  it  seems,  to  follow  a  pace  so 
extravagant  and  uncertain  as  that  of  the  soul i : 
to  penetrate  the  dark  profundities  of  her  intri- 
cate internal  windings,  to  choose  and  lay  bold 
of  so  many  little  nimble  motions ;  it  is  a  new 
and  extraordinary  undertaking,  which  with- 
draws us  from  the  common  and  most  recom- 
mended employments  of  the  world.  'Tis  now 
many  years  since  that  my  thoughts  have  had 
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no  other  aim  and  object  than  myself,  that  I 
have  only  pried  into  and  studied  myself:  and  if 
I  do  now  and  then  study  any  other  thing,  'tis  all 
of  a  sodden,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  myself,  or 
rather,  in  myself.  And  I  do  not  think  it  a  fault 
if,  as  others  do  by  much  less  profitable  sciences, 
I  communicate  what  I  have  learnt  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  though  I  am  not  very  well  pleased  with 
what  progress  1  have  made  in  it.  There  is  no 
description  so  difficult,  nor  doubtless  of  so  great 
utility,  as  that  of  one Vself.  And  withal  a  man 
must  curl  his  hair,  order  his  apparel,  and  adjust 
himself  to  appear  in  public.  Now,  I  am  per- 
petually setting  off  myself,  for  I  am  eternally 
upon  my  own  description.  Custom  has  made 
n^.  .. .  all  speaking  of  a  man's  self  vi- 
cious,  and  positively  forbids  it,  in 
hatred  to  the  vanity  that  seems 
inseparably  joined  with  the  testi- 
mony men  give  of  themselves. 
Because  the  child  wants  to  blow  his  nose,  they 
cut  it  off: 

la  ritiom  ducit  culpa  fug*.1 


vanity  for  a 
axaa  ta  speak 
sincerely  of 
himself. 


"Bat  oft 

Fi 


greatest  error*  take  their  rue 


views. 


I  find  more  evil  than  good  in  this  remedy.  But 
though  it  should  be  true  that  to  entertain  people 
with  discourses  of  ourselves  must  of  necessity 
be  a  piece  of  presumption,  yet  I  ought  not, 
according  to  my  general  plan,  to  forbear  an 
action  that  publishes  tins  infirmity,  since  it  is 
in  me;  nor  conceal  a  fault  which  I  not  only 
practise  but  profess.  Nevertheless,  to  speak 
my  mind  freely  of  the  matter,  I  think  the  cus- 
tom of  condemning  wine,  because  some  people 
will  be  drunk,  is  to  be  condemned.  A  man 
cannot  abuse  anything  but  what  is  good  in  it- 
self; and  I  believe  that  this  rule  has  only  regard 
to  the  popular  vice :  it  is  a  bridle  for  calves,  by 
which  neither  saints,  whom  we  hear  speak  so 
highly  of  themselves,  nor  the  philosophers,  nor 
the  divines,  will  be  curbed  :  neither  will  I,  who 
am  as  little  the  one  as  the  other.  If  these  folks 
do  not  expressly  name  themselves,  yet  they 
take  good  care,  whenever  an  occasion  offers, 
to  exhibit  themselves  so  manifestly  before  you 
that  there  is  no  mistaking  them.  Of  what  does 
Socrates  treat  more  largely  than  of  himself? 
To  what  does  he  more  direct  and  address  the 
discourses  of  his  disciples  than  to  speak  of  them- 
selves ;  not  of  the  lesson  in  their  book,  but  of 
the  essence  and  motion  of  their  souls?  We 
confess  ourselves  religiously  to  God  and  our 
confessor,  as  our  neighbours5  do  to  all  the 
people.  But  it  may  be  said, — "  there  we 
speak  nothing  but  accusation  against  our- 
selves." Why  then  we  say  all,  for  our  very 
virtue  itself  is  faulty  and  repen table.  My  trade 
and  my  art  is  to  live.  He  that  forbids  me  to 
speak  according  to  my  own  sense,  experience, 
and  practice,  may  ns  well  enjoin  an  architect 
not  to  speak  of  building  according  to  his  own 
knowledge,  but  according  to  that  of  his  neigh- 


Baraee,  Art.  Poet.  31. 


*  The  Protectants. 


hour ;  according  to  the  knowledge  of  another, 
and  not  according  to  his  own.  If  it  be  vain- 
glory for  a  man  to  publish  bis  own  virtues,  why 
does  not  Cicero  prefer  the  eloquence  of  Horten- 
sius,  and  Hortensius  that  of  Cicero  ?  Perhaps 
they  mean  that  I  should  give  testimony  of  my- 
self by  works  and  effects,  not  barely  by  words : 
I  chiefly  paint  my  thoughts,  an  inform  subject, 
and  incapable  of  operative  production.  Tis  all 
that  I  can  do  to  couch  it  in  this  airy  body  of 
the  voice.  The  wisest  and  devoutest  men  have 
lived  in  the  greatest  care  to  avoid  all  discovery 
of  works :  effects  would  speak  more  of  fortune 
than  of  me.  They  manifest  their  own  office, 
and  not  mine ;  but  uncertainly,  and  by  conjec- 
ture. They  are  but  patterns  of  some  one  ar- 
ticular virtue.  I  expose  myself  entire :  'tis  an 
anatomy  where,  at  one  view,  the  veins,  muscles, 
and  tendons  are  apparent,  each  of  them  in  its 
proper  place.  The  effect  of  coughing  produced 
one  part,  the  effect  of  paleness  or  heart-beating 
another,  but  tin's  doubtfully.  1  do  not  write  my 
acts,  but  myself  and  my  essence. 

I  am  of  opinion   that  a  man  must  be  very 
prudent  in  valuing  himself,  and 
equally  conscientious   to  give  a    ^faMe^ng 
true  report,  be  it  better  or  worse,     for  a  man  to 
indifferently.     If  I  thought  my-     ■*•«**■>■• 

if  ?    Z\  i  i&      .      JT      upon  himself. 

sell  perfectly  pood  and  wise,  I 
would  sound  it  forth  to  good  purpose.  To 
speak  less  of  a  man's-sclf  than  what  one  really 
is,  is  fully,  not  modesty ;  and  to  take  that  for 
current  pay  which  is  under  a  man's  value  is 
pusillanimity  and  cowardice,  according  to  Aris- 
totle :3  no  virtue  assists  itself  with  falsehood : 
truth  is  never  the  matter  for  error :  to  speak 
more  of  oneVself  than  is  really  true  is  not 
always  presumption,  'tis  moreover  very  often 
folly  :  to  be  immeasurably  pleased  with  what 
one  is,  and  to  fall  into  an  indiscreet  self-love, 
is  the  substance  of  this  vice.  The  best  remedy 
for  it  is  to  do  quite  contrary  to  what  these 
people  direct,  who,  in  forbidding  us  to  speak  of 
ourselves,  do  consequently  at  the  same  time 
interdict  thinking  of  ourselves.  Pride  dwells 
in  the  thought ;  the  tongue  can  have  but  very 
little  share  in  it. 

They  fancy  that  to  think  of  oneVself  is  to  be 
delighted  with  oneVself;  that  to  frequent  and 
to  converse  with  oneVself  is  to  be  over-indul- 
gent. But  this  excess  arises  only  in  those  who 
take  but  a  superficial  view  of  themselves,  and 
dedicate  their  main  inspection  to  their  affairs ; 
that  call  meditation  raving  and  idleness,  and 
furnishing  and  fitting  ourselves  up  building 
castles  in  the  air;  looking  upon  themselves  as 
a  third  person  only,  and  a  stranger.  If  any 
one  is  charmed  with  his  own  knowledge,  whilst 
he  looks  only  on  those  below  him,  let  him  but 
turn  his  eye  upward  toward  past  ages  and  his 
pride  will  be  abated,  when  he  shall  there  find 
so  many  thousand  wits  that  trample  him  under 
foot.     If  be  enter  into  a  flattering  vanity  of  bit 
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personal  valour,  let  him  but  recollect  the  lives 
of  Scipio,  Epaminondas,  so  many  armies  and 
nations  that  leave  him  so  far  behind,  and  he 
will  be  cured  of  his  self-opinion.  No  particular 
quality  can  make  any  man  proud,  that  will  at 
trie  same  t»me  put  the  so  many  weak  and  im- 
perfect ones  he  has  in  him  in  the  other  scale, 
and  the  nothingness  of  human  condition  to 
balance  the  weight.  Because  Socrates  had 
alone  digested  to  purpose  the  precept  of  his 

Why  Socrates  p"1'  "  ^° , know  ™mself i"  *?d 
wu  reckoned       by  that  study  was  arnved  to  the 

the  only  wise  perfection  of  setting  himself  at 
m*n'  nought,  he  only  was  reputed  wor- 

thy the  title  of  a  sage.  Whoever  shall  so  know 
himself,  let  him  boldly  speak  out  and  make 
himself  known. 


CHAPTER     VII. 

OF   RECOMPENSES  OF   HONOUR. 

Those  who  wrote  the  life  of  Augustus  Caesar1 

observe  this  in  his  military  disci- 

Jr^TghTto    pKne-tbat  he  was  wonderfully 

be  dispensed       liberal  of  gifts  to  men  of  merit ; 

withrery  great     |,ut  ^^   ^  to   t|,e  pure  recom- 
discretion.  c  ,  ,     r  lt 

penses  of  honour  be  was  altoge- 
ther as  sparing :  be  himself  had  been  gratified 
by  his  uncle  with  all  the  military  recompenses 
before  he  had  ever  been  in  the  field.  It  was  a 
pretty  invention,  and  received  into  most  govern- 
ments of  the  world,  to  institute  certain  vain  and 
in  themselves  valueless  distinctions,  to  honour  and 
recompense  valour  or  virtue :  such  as  crowns  of 
laurel,  oak,  and  myrtle ;  the  particular  fashion 
of  some  garment ;  the  privilege  to  ride  in  a 
coach  in  the  city,  or  to  have  a  torch  by  night ; 
some  peculiar  place  assigned  in  public  assem- 
blies; the  prerogative  of  certain  additional 
names  and  titles ;  certain  distinctions  in  their 
bearing  of  coats  of  arms,  and  the  like :  the  use 
of  which,  according  to  the  several  humours  of 
nations,  has  been  variously  received,  and  does 
yet  continue. 
We  in  France,  as  also  several  of  our  neigh- 
bours,  have  the  orders  of  kniglit- 
knighthood  hood,  that  were  instituted  only 
instituted  to        for  this  end.    And  it  is,  indeed,  a 

reward  military     vcry  g00j  ftn(i  profitable  custom 

to  find  out  an  acknowledgment 
for  the  worth  of  excellent  and  extraordinary 
men ;  and  to  satisfy  their  ambition  with  re- 
wards that  are  not  at  all  costly  cither  to  prince 
or  people.  And  what  has  been  always  found 
both  by  ancient  experience,  and  which  we  our- 
selves may  also  have  observed  in  our  own  times, 
that  men  of  quality  have  ever  been  more  jealous 
of  such  recompenses  than  of  those  wherein  there 
was  gain  and  profit,  is  not  without  very  good 
ground  and  reason.     If  with  reward,  which 


*  Suetonius,  in  vitd. 

*  Instituted  by  an  ordonnance  of  Louis  XI.  at  Amboise, 
1st  August,  1400. 


ought  to  be  simply  a  recompense  of  honour, 
they  should  mix  other  emoluments,  and  add 
riches,  this  mixture,  instead  of  procuring  an 
increase  of  esteem,  would  vilify  and  debase  it. 
The  order  of  St.  Michael,2  which 
has  been  so  long  in  repute  amongst    ^Michael?' 
us,  had  no  greater  commodity 
than  that  it  had  no  communication  with  any 
other ;  which  produced  this  effect,  that  formerly 
there  was  no  office  or  title  whatever  to  which 
the  gentry  pretended  with  so  great  a  desire  and 
affection  as  they  did  to  this  order ;  nor  quality 
that  carried  with  it  more  respect  and  grandeur : 
virtue   more    willingly  embracing,   and   with 

freater  ambition  aspiring  to  a  recompense  truly 
er  own,  and  rather  honourable  than  beneficial. 
For,  in  truth,  the  other  rewards  have  not  so 
great  a  dignity  in  them,  by  reason  they  are  laid 
out  upon  all  sorts  of  occasions.  With  money  a 
man  pays  the  wages  of  a  servant,  the  diligence 
of  a  courier,  dancing,  vaulting,  speaking,  and 
the  vilest  offices  we  receive ;  nay,  we  reward 
vice   with   ft,  too,  as  flattery,  treachery,  and 

f)imping:  and  therefore  'tis  no  wonder  if  virtue 
ess  desires,  and  less  willingly  receives,  this 
common  sort  of  payment,  than  that  which  is 
proper  and  peculiar  to  her,  as  being  truly  gene- 
rous and  noble.  Augustus  was  right  in  being 
a  better  husband  and  more  sparing  of  this  than 
the  other,  by  how  much  honour  is  a  privilege 
that  extracts  its  principal  essence  from  its  rarity, 
and  virtue  the  same. 

Cui  malus  est  nemo,  quia  bonus  esse  potest  ?3 
"  To  whom  none  seemeth  bad,  who  good  can  seem  ?" 

We  do  not  intend  it  for  a  commendation 
when  we  say  that  such  a  one  is  careful  in  the 
bringing  up  of  his  children,  by  reason  it  is  a  com- 
mon act,  how  just  and  well  done  soever,  no  more 
than  we  commend  a  great  tree  where  the  whole 
forest  is  the  same.     I  do  not  think  that  any 
citizen  of  Sparta  valued  himself 
upon    his  valour,   it  being   the      Valour  of  the 
universal  virtue    of  the    whole      sparS!0 
nation,  and  as  little  prided  him- 
self upon  his  fidelity  and  contempt  of  riches. 
There  is  no  recompense  to  virtue,  how  great 
soever,  that  is  once  become  a  general  custom ; 
and  I  know  not  withal  whether  we  can  ever 
call  it  great,  being  common. 

Seeing  then  that  these  rewards  of  honour 
have  no  other  value  and  estimation  but  only 
this,  that  few  people  enjoy  them,  'tis  but  to  be 
liberal  of  them  to  bring  them  down  to  nothing. 
And  though  there  should  be  more  men  found 
than  in  former  times  worthy  of  our  order,4  the 
value  of  it,  nevertheless,  ought  not  to  be  abated, 
nor  the  honour  made  cheap  :  and  it  may  easily 
happen  that  more  may  merit  it  now  than 
formerly ;  for  there  is  no  virtue  that  so  easily 
diffuses  itself  as  that  of  military  valour.  There 
is  another  true,  perfect,  and  philosophical,  of 


3  Martial,  xii.  83. 
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which  I  do  not  speak  (and  only  make  use  of 
the  word  in  the  common  acceptation),  much 
greater  than  this,  and  more  full,  which  is  a 
1  strength  and  assurance  of  soul,  despising  equally 
all  sorts  of  adverse  accidents,  equable,  uniform, 
and  constant,  of  which  ours  is  but  a  little  ray. 
Use,  bringing  up,  example  and  custom,  can  do 
all  in  all  in  the  establishment  of  that  which  I 
am  speaking  of,  and  with  great  facility  render 
it  common,  as  by  the  experience  of  our  civil 
war  is  manifest  enough ;  and  whoever  could  at 
this  instant  unite  us  all,  Catholics  and  Hugo- 
nots,  into  one  body,  and  set  us  upon  some 
common  enterprise,  we  should  make  our  ancient 
military  reputation  flourish  again.  It  is  most 
certain  that  in  times  past  the  recompense  of 
this  order  had  not  only  a  regard  to  valour,  but 
had  a  farther  prospect.  It  never  was  the 
reward  of  a  valiant  soldier,  but  of  a  great 
captain :  the  science  of  obeying  was  not  reput- 
ed worthy  of  so  honourable  a  guerdon.  There 
was  therein  a  more  universal  military  expertness 
required,  which  comprehended  the  most  and 
the  greatest  qualities  of  a  military  man  :  Neqtie 
enim  tmdem  miUtares  et  imperatorice  arte* 
ant  "  For  the  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  of  a 
genera]  are  not  the  same ;"  and,  besides,  a 
man  was  to  be  of  a  birth  and  rank  suitable  to 
such  a  dignity.  But  I  say,  though  more  men 
should  be  worthy  now  than  formerly,  yet 
ought  it  not  to  be  more  liberally  distributed  ; 
ana  it  were  better  to  fall  short  and  not  give  it 
to  all  to  whom  it  may  be  due,  than  for  ever  to 
lose,  as  we  have  lately  done,  the  fruit  of  so 
useful  an  invention.  No  man  of  spirit  will 
vouchsafe  to  advantage  himself  with  what  is  in 
common  with  many ;  and  such  of  the  present 
time  as  have  least  merited  this  recompense 
make  the  greater  show  of  disclaiming  it,  intend- 
ing thereby  to  be  ranked  with  those  to  whom 
so  much  wrong  has  been  done,  by  the  unworthy 
conferring  and  debasing  the  distinction  which 
was  their  particular  right. 

Now  to  expect,  in  obliterating  and  abo- 
rt difficult  t»  ^18n^n?  ^jis,  suddenly  to  create 
bring  a  new  *nd  bring  into  credit  a  like  ill- 
order  of  knight-  stitution,  is  not  a  proper  attempt 
boo<Hnto  £or  so  usurious  and  sick  a  time 

as  this  in  which  we  now  are ; 
and  it  will  fall  out  that  the  last1  will,  from  its 
birth,  incur  the  same  inconveniences  that  have 
ruined  the  other.  The  rules  for  the  dispensing 
of  this  new  order  had  need  to  be  extremely 
clipped,  and  bound  under  great  restrictions,  to 
give  it  authority :  and  this  tumultuous  season  is 
incapable  of  sucn  a  curb.  Besides  that  before 
this  can  be  brought  into  reputation  'tis  necessary 
that  the  memory  of  the  first,  and  the  contempt 
into  which  it  is  fallen,  should  be  totally  buried 
in  oblivion. 

This  place  might  naturally  enough  admit  of 

'  The  order  of  Saint  Esprit  (the  Holy  Ghost),  instituted 
by  Henry  III.,  in  1578. 

*  Virtua,  via.  **  Le  mot  de  vertu  vient  dc  force  ;  la  force 
eat  In  base  de  toute  vertu;  lavertu  n'apparticnt  qu'a  un 


^ 


some  discourse  upon  the  consideration  of  valour, 
and  the  difference  of  this  virtue  from  others : 
but  Plutarch  having  so  often  handled  this  sub- 
ject, I  should  give  myself  an  unnecessary  trouble 
to  repeat  what  he  has  said.  But  valour  the 
this,  nevertheless,  is  worth  con-  chief  virtue 
Bidering,  that  our  nation  places  SiwISL*116 
valour  (vaillance)  in  the  highest 
degree  of  virtue,  as  the  very  word  itself  shows, 
being  derived  from  value  (valeur) ;  and  that, 
according  to  our  custom,  when  we  mean  a 
worthy  man,  or  a  man  of  value  (hommc  vail- 
lant),  it  is  only  in  our  court  style  to  say  a 
valiant  man,  after  the  Roman  way ;  for  the 
general  appellation  of  virtue  with  them  takes 
etymology  from  force.3  The  proper,  sole,  and 
essential  occupation  of  the  French  nobility  and 
gentry  is  the  practice  of  arms.  It  is  likely  that 
the  first  virtue  which  discovered  itself  amongst 
men,  and  that  has  given  some  advantage  over 
others,  was  this,  by  which  the  strongest  and 
most  valiant  have  mastered  the  weaker,  and  ac- 
buired  a  particular  rank  and  reputation,  whence 
this  honour  and  name  remained  to  them.  Or 
else  that  these  nations,  being  very  warlike, 
have  given  the  pre-eminence  to  that  of  the 
virtues  which  was  most  familiar  to  them,  and 
which  they  thought  of  the  most  worthy  cha- 
racter. Just  as  our  passion,  and  the  feverish 
solicitude  we  have  of  the  chastity  of  women 
makes  the  saying  a  good  woman,  a  woman  of 
worth,  a  woman  of  honour  and  virtue,  to 
signify  no  more  than  a  chaste  woman ;  as  if  to 
oblige  her  to  that  one  duty,  we  were  indifferent 
to  all  the  rest ;  and  gave  them  the  reins  to  all 
other  faults  whatever,  to  compound  for  that 
one  of  incontinence. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

OF   THE   AFFECTION  OF  FATHERS   TO  THEIR 

CHILDREN. 

TO    MADAME    D'ESTISSAC.3 

Madam,  if  the  strangeness  and  novelty  of  my 
subject,  which  generally  give  value  to  things, 
do  not  save  me,  I  shall  never  come  off  with 
honour  from  this  foolish  attempt:  but  'tis  so 
fantastic,  and  carries  a  face  so  unlike  the  com- 
mon custom,  that  the  oddness  of  it  may  perhaps 
make  it  pass.  'Tis  a  melancholic  humour,  and 
consequently  a  humour  very  much  opposed  to 
my  natural  complexion,  engendered  by  the 
pensiveness  of  the  solitude  into  which  for  some 
years  past  I  have  retired  myself,  that  first 
put  into  my  head  this  idle  fancy  of  writing : 
wherein,  finding  myself  totally  unprovided 
and  empty  of  other  matters,  I  presented  myself 
to  myself  for  argument  and  subject.     'Tis  the 

6tre  foible  par  aa  nature,  et  fort  par  aavolonte." — Rousseau, 
Emile,  v. 

3  The  ton  of  thia  lady  accompanied  Montaigne  in  his 
journey  to  Rome. 
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only  book  in  the  world  of  its  kind,  and  of  a 
wild  and  extravagant  design.  Indeed,  there  is 
nothing  worth  remark  bat  the  extravagancy  in 
this  affair :  for  in  a  subject  so  vain  and  frivolous 
the  best  workman  in  the  world  could  not  have 
given  it  a  form  fit  to  recommend  it  to  any 
manner  of  esteem.  Now,  madam,  being  to 
draw  my  own  picture  to  the  life,  I  should  nave 
omitted  an  important  feature,  had  I  not  repre- 
sented in  it  the  honour  I  have  ever  paid  to  your 
merits ;  and  I  have  chosen  to  say  tub  expressly 
at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  by  reason  that, 
among  your  other  excellent  qualities,  the  love 
you  have  shown  to  your  children  holds  one  of 
the  chief  places.  Whoever  shall  know  at  what 
age  Monsieur  d'  Estissac,  your  husband,  left 
you  a  widow,  the  great  and  honourable  matches 
have  since  been  offered  to  you,  as  many  and  as 
great  as  to  any  lady  ot  your  condition  in 
France ;  the  firmness  and  steadiness  wherewith 
you  have  sustained  for  so  many  years,  through 
so  many  sharp  difficulties,  the  charge  and  con- 
duct of  their  affairs,  which  have  kept  you  in 
agitation  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  and 
which  yet  hold  you,  as  it  were,  besieged,  and 
the  happy  direction  you  have  given  all  these, 
either  by  your  prudence  or  good  fortune,  will 
easily  conclude  with  me  that  we  have  not  a 
more  striking  example  than  yours  of  maternal 
affection  in  our  times. 

I  praise  God,  madam,  that  it  has  been  so 
well  employed ;  for  the  great  hopes  that  Mon- 
sieur d'  Estissac,  your  son,  gives  of  himself,  are 
sufficient  assurances  that,  when  he  comes  to  age, 
you  will  reap  from  him  all  the  obedience  and 
gratitude  of  a  very  good  man.  But  forasmuch 
as  by  reason  of  his  tender  years  be  has  not  been 
capable  of  taking  notice  or  those  numberless  of- 
fices of  kindness  which  he  has  received  from  you, 
I  will  take  care,  if  these  papers  ever  fall  into  his 
hands,  when  I  shall  neither  have  mouth  nor 
speech  left  to  deliver  it  to  him,  that  be  shall 
receive  from  me  this  testimony,  in  all  truth, 
which  shall  be  more  effectually  manifested  to 
him  by  their  own  effects,  and  by  which  he  will 
see  and  feel  that  there  is  not  a  gentleman  in 
France  who  stands  more  indebted  to  a  mother's 
care  than  be  does ;  and  that  he  cannot  for  the 
future  give  a  better  nor  more  certain  proof  of 
his  own  worth  and  virtue,  than  by  acknow- 
ledging you  for  that  excellent  mother  you  are. 

If  there  be  any  law  truly  natural,  that  is  to 
say,  any  instinct  that  is  seen  universally,  and 
perpetually  imprinted  in  both 
The  affection  of  beasts  and  men  (which  is  not 
th^ehiSrcn  without  controversy),  I  can  say 
greater  than        that,  in  my  opinion,  next  to  the 

u!to!u  them!11    care  cverv  animal  bu  of  his  own 
and  why.  preservation,  and  to  avoid  that 

which  may  hurt  him,  the  affection 
that  the  begetter  bears  to  his  offspring  holds 
the  second  place  in  rank.  And  seeing  that 
nature  seems  to  have  recommended  it  to  us, 
having  regard  to  the  extension  and  progression 
of  the  successive  pieces  of  this  machine  of  hers ; 
'tis  no  wonder  that,  on  the  contrary,  that  of 


children  towards  their  parents  is  not  so  great. 
To  which  we  may  add  this  other  Aristotelian 
consideration,  that  he  who  confers  a  benefit  on 
any  one  loves  him  better  than  he  is  beloved  by 
him  again  ;  and  that  he  to  whom  it  is  due 
loves  better  than  him  from  whom  it  is  due  ;' 
and  that  every  artificer  is  fonder  of  his  work 
than,  if  that  work  had  sense,  it  would  be  of 
the  artificer ;  by  reason  that  it  is  dear  to  us  to 
be,  and  to  be  consists  in  moving  and  action  ; 
whereby  every  one  has,  in  some  sort,  a  being 
in  his  work.  Whoever  confers  a  benefit,  exer- 
cises a  fine  and  honest  action ;  he  who  receives 
it,  exercises  the  utile  only.  Now  the  utile  is 
much  less  amiable  than  the  honestum :  the  ho- 
nestum  is  stable  and  permanent,  supplying  him 
who  has  done  it  with  a  continual  gratification. 
The  utile  loses  itself,  easily  slides  away,  and  the 
memory  of  it  is  neither  so  fresh  nor  so  pleasing. 
Those  things  are  dearest  to  us  that  have  cost  us 
most ;  and  giving  is  more  chargeable  than 
receiving. 

Since  it  has  pleased  God  to  endue  us  with 
some  capacity  of  weighing  and      _     .  A     . 

.  i     .r       .  i  .  .     f,       °  ,  To  what  end 

considering  things,  to  the  cud  we  men  are  ere- 
may  not,  fikc  brutes,  be  servile-  ***<*  capable 
ly  subjected  and  enslaved  by  the  ofreMomDg' 
laws  common  to  both,  but  that  we  should  by 
judgment,  and  a  voluntary  liberty,  apply  our- 
selves to  them  ;  we  ought,  indeed,  sometimes 
to  yield  to  the  simple  authority  of  nature,  but 
not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  tyrannically  hurried 
away,  and  transported  by  her:  reason  alone 
should  have  the  conduct  of  our  inclinations.  I, 
for  my  part,  have  a  strange  distaste  to  those 
inclinations  that  are  started  in  us,  without  the 
mediation  and  direction  of  the  judgment ;  as, 
upon  the  subject  I  am  speaking  of,  I  cannot 
entertain  that  passion  of  dandling  and  caressing 
an  infant  scarcely  born,  having,  as  yet,  neither 
motion  of  soul,  nor  shape  of  body  distinguishable, 
by  which  they  can  render  themselves  loveable  ; 
and  have  not  willingly  suffered  them  to  be 
nursed  near  me.  A  true  and  well-regulated 
affection  ought  to  spring  up,  and 
increase  with  the  knowledge  they  w*£  ought  to 
give  us  of  themselves,  and  then,  parenVto'their 
if  they  are  worthy  of  it,  natural  children, 
propension  going  hand-in-hand 
with  reason,  to  cherish  them  with  a  truly  pa- 
ternal love ;  and  to  judge  and  discern  also  if 
they  be  otherwise,  still  submitting  ourselves  to 
reason,  notwithstanding  the  force  of  nature. 
It  is  often  quite  the  reverse ;  and  most  com- 
monly we  find  ourselves  more  taken  with  the 
first  trotting  about,  and  little  ways  and  plays  of 
our  children,  than  we  are  afterwards  with  their 
formed  actions;  as  if  we  had  loved  them  for 
our  sport,  like  monkeys,  and  not  as  men.  And 
some  there  are  who  are  very  liberal  in  buying 
them  playthings  when  they  are  children,  who 
are  very  close-handed  for  the  least  necessary 
expense  when  they  grow  up.     Nay,  to  such 


»  Aristotle,  Ethics,  ix.  7. 
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degree  that  it  looks  as  if  the  jealousy  of  seeing 
them  appear  in,  aud  enjoy  the  world,  when  we 
are  about  to  leave  it,  renders  us  more  niggardly 
and  stingy  towards  them :  it  vexes  us  that  they 
tread  upon  our  heels,  as  if  to  solicit  us  to  go 
out ;  but  if  this  be  to  be  feared,  since  the  order 
of  things  will  have  it  so,  that  they  cannot,  to 
speak  the  truth,  be  or  live  but  at  the  expense 
of  our  being  and  life,  we  should  never  meddle 
with  getting  children. 

For  my  part,  1  think  it  cruelty  and  injustice 
not  to  receive  them  into  the  share  and  society 
of  our  goods,  and  not  to  make  them  partakers 
in  the  intelligence  of  our  domestic  affairs  when 
they  are  capable,  and  not  to  lessen  and  con- 
tract our  own  expenses,  to  make  the  more  room 
for  theirs,  seeing  we  begat  them  to  that  effect. 
Tis  unjust  that  an  old  fellow,  deaf,  lame,  and 
half-dead,  should  alone,  in  a  corner  of  the 
chimney,  enjoy  the  goods  that  were  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  and  advancement  of  many 
children,  and  suffer  them  in  the  mean  time  to 
lose  their  best  years  for  want  of  means  to 
pot  themselves  forward  in  the  public  service, 
and  the  knowledge  of  men.  A  man  by  this 
means  drives  them  to  desperate  courses,  and  to 
seek  out  by  any  means,  how  unjust  or  dis- 
honourable soever,  to  provide  for  their  own 
support:  as  I  have,  in  my  time,  seen  several 
young  men  of  good  birth  so  addicted  to  stealing 
that  no  correction  could  cure  them  of  it.     I 

know  one  of  a  very  good  family, 
Yang  men  to  whom,  at  the  reouest  of  a 
£££*  brother  of  his,  a  very  honest  and 

brave  gentleman,  I  once  spoke 
on  this  account ;  who  made  answer,  and  con- 
fessed to  me  roundly  that  he  had  been  put  upon 
this  dirty  practice  by  the  severity  and  avarice 
of  his  father ;  but  that  he  was  now  so  accus- 
tomed to  it  he  could  not  leave  it  off.  At  this 
very  time  he  had  been  entrapped  stealing  a 
lady*s  rings,  being  come  into  her  chamber  as 
she  was  dressing,  with  several  others.  He  put 
me  in  mind  of  a  story  I  had  heard  of  another 
gentleman  so  perfect  and  accomplished  in  this 
genteel  trade  in  his  youth  that,  after  he  came 
to  his  estate,  and  resolved  to  give  it  over,  could 
not  hold  his  hands,  nevertheless,  if  he  passed 
by  a  shop  where  he  saw  anything  he  liked, 
from  catching  it  up,  though  it  put  him  to  the 
shame  of  sending  afterwards  to  pay  for  it.  And 
I  have  myself  seen  several  so  habituated  to  this 
laudable  quality  that  even  amongst  their  com- 
rades they  could  not  forbear  filching,  though 
with  intent  to  restore  what  they  had  taken.  I 
am  a  Gascon,  and  yet  there  is  no  vice  I  so  little 
understand  as  that ;  I  hate  it  even  something 
more  by  disposition  than  1  condemn  it  by  my 
reason  :   I  do  not  so  much  as  desire  any  thing 

of  another  man's.    This  province 

2jT?°JJd£2(i"  °f  oure  *8>  in  *ruth>  a  little  more 
to  steading.         suspected  than  the  other  parts  of 


<        >  Ethics,  IT.  3. 

I       *  Terence,  Adetph.  i.  l.  40. 


the  kingdom ;  and  yet  we  have  often  seen, 
in  our  times,  men  of  good  families  of  other 
provinces,  in  the  hands  of  justice,  convicted 
of  several  abominable  thefts.  I  fear  this  of- 
fence is,  in  some  sort,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
forementioned  vice  of  the  fathers. 

And  if  a  man  should  tell  me,  as  a  lord  of 
very  good  understanding  once  did,   "  That  he 
hoarded  up  wealth,  not  to  extract  any  other 
fruit  and  use  from  his  parsimony,  but  to  make 
himself  honoured  and  sought  after  by  his  own 
relations ;  and  that,  age  having  deprived  him  of 
all  other  powers,  it  was  the  only  remaining  re- 
medy to  maintain  his  authority  in  his  family, 
and  to  keep  him  from  being  neglected  and  des- 
pised by  all  the  world/'   (and,  in  truth,  not 
only  old  age,  but  all  other  imbecility,  according 
to  Aristotle,1  is  the  promoter  of   avarice)  this 
is  something,  but  it  is  physic  for  a  disease  that  a  I 
man  should  prevent  altogether.     A  father  is 
very  miserable  that  has  no  other 
hold  of  his  children's  affections    The  meant  by 
than  the  need  they  have  of  his    which  a  father 
assistance,  if  that  can  be  called    therespectof^ 
affection ;  he  must  render  himself    bis  children, 
worthy  to  be  respected   by   his 
virtue  and  wisdom,  and  beloved  by  bis  bounty 
and  the  sweetness  of  bis  manners.     Even  the 
very  ashes  of  a  rich  matter  have  their  value, 
and  we  generally,  by  custom,  have  the  bones 
and  relics  of  worthy  men  in  regard  and'  re- 
verence.    No  old  age  can  be  so  ruinous  and 
offensive  in  a  man  who  has  passed  his  life  in 
honour,  but  it  must  be  venerable,  especially  to 
his  children ;  the  soul  of  whom  he  must  have 
trained  up  to  their  duty  by  reason,  not  by  ne- 
cessity and  the  need  they  have  of  him,  nor  by 
roughness  and  force : 

Et  errat  longe,  mea  quidem  aententia, 
Qui  imperium  ciedai  esse  gravius,  aut  atabUius, 
Vi  quod  fit,  quam  illud,  quod  amicuia  adjungitur.* 

"  And  he  extremely  differs  from  my  sense, 
Who  thinks  the  pow'r  obtain 'd  by  violence 
Can  ever  prove  more  solid  and  secure 
Than  that  which  friendship's  softer  means  procure." 

I  condemn  all  violence  in  the  education  of  a 
gentle  soul  that  is  designed  for 
honour  and  liberty.    There  is,  I     violence  in  the 
know  not  what  of  servile  in  ri-    ed""tion  of 

,  .      .    ,  ,    T  *     children  con- 

gour  and  restraint ;  and  I  am  ot  demned. 
opinion  that  what  is  not  to  be  done 
by  reason,  prudence  and  address,  is  never  to  be 
effected  by  force.  I  myself  was  brought  up 
after  that  manner,  and  they  tell  me  that  in  all 
my  first  age,  I  never  felt  the  rod  but  twice,  and 
then  very  slightly.  I  have  practised  the  same 
method  with  my  children,  who  all  of  them  died 
at  nurse,  except  Leonora,3  my  only  daughter, 
who  escaped  that  misfortune,  and  has  arrived  to 
the  age  of  six  vears  and  upward,  without  other 
correction  for  her  childish  faults  (her  mother's 
indulgence  easily  concurring)  than  words  only, 


*  Montaigne  speaks  again  of  his  daughter  In  Book  iii.  c.  5. 
She  was  afterwards  married  to  the  Viscount  de  Gamachea. 
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and  those  very  gentle ;  and,  though  my  ex- 
pectation should  be  frustrated,  there  are  other 
causes  enough  to  lay  the  fault  on,  without 
blaming  my  discipline,  which  I  know  to  be 
natural  and  just.  I  should  in  this  have  been 
even  more  scrupulous  towards  males,  as  born  to 
less  subjection,  and  more  free  ;  I  should  have 
loved  to  swell  their  hearts  with  ingenuousness 
and  freedom.  I  have  never  observed  other  ef- 
fects of  whipping  unless  to  render  children  more 
cowardly  or  more  wilful  and  obstinate. 

Do  we  desire  to  be  beloved  of  our  children  ? 

would  wc  remove  from  them  all 

The  true  way       occasion    of  wishing  our  death 

!2  p5en£L?~#    (though  no  occasion  of  so  horrid 

gain  the  love  01      x       .  P  .  .        , 

their  children,  a  wish  can  either  be  just  or  ex- 
cusable, Nullum  scelus  rationem 
habet :  "No  crime  can  have  a  reason,,)?  Let 
us  reasonably  accommodate  their  lives  with 
what  is  in  our  power.  In  order  to  this,  we 
should  not  marry  so  young  that  our  age  shall 
in  a  manner  be  confounded  with  theirs;  for 
this  inconvenience  plunges  us  into  many  very 

great  difficulties ;  I  speak  more  especially  of 
le  gentry  who  are  of  a  condition  wherein  they 
have  little  to  do,  and  live,  as  the  phrase  is,  upon 
their  income;  for  in  other  conditions,  where 
life  is  dedicated  to  making  money,  the  plurality 
and  numbers  of  children  is  an  increase  to  good 
husbandry,  and  they  are  so  many  new  tools  and 
instruments  wherewith  to  grow  rich. 

I  married  at  three  and  thirty  years  of  age, 

and  agree  in  the  opinion  for 
The  most  pro-  thirty -five,  which  is  said  to  be 
SariHgY  that  of   Aristotle.1     Plato  will 

have  nobody  marry  before  thirty, 
but  he  has  reason  to  laugh  at  those  who 
undertake  the  work  of  marriage  after  five  and 
fifty,  and  to  condemn  their  offspring  as  un- 
worthy of  aliment  and  life.  Thales  gave  it  the 
truest  limits,  who  when  young,  and  being  im- 
portuned by  his  mother  to  marry,  answered, 
"  That  it  was  too  soon  ;"  and  being  grown  in 
years,  and  urged  again,  "  That  it  was  too  late."2 
A  man  must  deny  opportunity  to  every  im- 
portunate action.     The  ancient  Gauls3  looked 

upon  it  as  a  very  great  reproach 
The  use  of  wo.  for  a  man  to  have  to  do  with  a 
youngmen.1*"      woman  before    he   was    twenty 

years  of  age ;  and  strictly  re- 
commended to  the  men  who  designed  them- 
selves for  war  the  keeping  their  virginity  till 
well  grown  in  years,  forasmuch  as  courage  is 
abated  and  diverted  by  the  use  of  women : 

Ma  hor  congiunto  a  giorinettm  sposa, 
E  lieto  homai,  de'  fipli,  era  inrilito 
Negli  afletii  di  padre  et  di  marito.* 

"  Bat  now  being  married  to  a  fair  young  wife, 
He's  quite  fall'n  off  from  his  old  course  of  life : 
Hia  mettle  it  grown  rusty,  and  his  care 
Hia  wife  and  children  do  betwixt  them  share." 


»  At  the  end  of  the  SLrth  Book  of  the  Republic;  but 
Aristotle  says,  from  thirty  to  thirty- Ave. 

*  Diogenes  Laert.  in  vita. 

■  What  Montaigne  ascribes  here  to  the  Gauls,  Csesar  says 
expressly  of  the  Germans,  De  BeUo  0cnWc*,  ri.  11.  ••  Qui 


Muleasses,*  King  of  Tunis,  he  whom  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  restored  to  the  king- 
dom, reproached  the  memory  of  his  father, 
Mahomet,  with  the  frequentation  of  women, 
styling  him  loose,  effeminate,  and  a  getter  of 
children.  The  Greek  History  observes  of  I  ecus, 
the  Tarentine,  of  Crisso,  Astyllus,  Diopompus, 
and  others,  that,  to  keep  their  bodies  in  order 
for  the  Olympic  games,  and  such  like  exercises, 
they  denied  themselves  during  that  preparation 
all  commerce  with  Venus.  In  a  certain  country 
of  the  Spanish  Indies,  men  were  not  permitted 
to  marry  till  after  they  were  forty  years  of  age, 
and  yet  the  girls  were  allowed  to  do  so  at  ten. 
'Tis  not  time  for  a  gentleman  of  five -and -thirty 
years  old  to  give  place  to  his  son  who  is  twenty ; 
he  being  himself  in  a  condition  to  serve  both 
in  the  camp  and  court  of  his  prince,  he  has 
himself  need  of  all  his  money  ;  and  yet,  doubt- 
less ought  to  allow  his  son  a  share,  but  not  so 
great  a  one  as  wholly  to  disfurnish  himself; 
and  for  such  a  one,  the  saying  that  fathers  have 
ordinarily  in  their  mouths,  "  I  will  not  put  off 
my  clothes  till  I  go  to  bed,"  is  proper  enongh. 

But  a  father,  worn  out  with  age  and  in- 
firmities,  and    deprived,  by  his 
weakness  and  want  of  health,  of    a  father  that  is 
the    common    society    of    men,    ■■p«nnuated 
wrongs  himself  and  his,  to  rake    JX^  estSTto 
together  a  great  mass  of  useless    his  child, 
treasure.      He    has    lived    long 
enough,  if  he  be  wise,  to  have  a  mind  to  strip 
himself  to  go  to  bed ;  not  to  his  very  shirt,  I 
confess,  but  to  that  and  a  good  warm  night- 
gown.   The  remaining  pomps,  of  which  he  has 
no  further  use,  he  ought  voluntarily  to  sur- 
render to  those  to  whom  by  the  order  of  nature 
they  belong.    'Tis  reason  he  should  transfer  the 
use  of  those  things  to  them,  seeing  that  nature 
has  reduced  him  to  such  a  state  that  he  cannot 
enjoy  them  himself;  otherwise  there  is,  doubt- 
less, ill- nature  and  envy  in    the   case.      The 
greatest  act  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth 
was  that,  in  imitation  of  some  of  the  ancients 
of  his  own  quality,  confessing  it  but  reason  to 
strip  ourselves  when  our  clothes  encumber  and 
grow  too  heavy  for  us,  and  to  lie  down  when 
our  legs  begin  to  fail  us,  he  resigned  his  pos- 
sessions, grandeur,  and  power  to  his  son,  when 
he  found  himself  beginning  to  lose  the  vigour 
and  steadiness  necessary  to  conduct  his  affairs, 
with  the  glory  he  had  therein  acquired. 

Solre  senescentem  mature  sanus  equum,  ne 
Peccet  ad  extreinuin  ridendus,  et  ilia  ducat.8 

"  Loose  from  the  rapid  car  your  aged  horse. 
Lest  in  the  race,  derided,  left  behind, 
Jaded  he  drag  his  limbs  and  burst  his  wind." 

This  fault  of  not  perceiving  betimes,  and  not 
being  sensible  of  the  feebleness  and  extreme 
alteration  that  age  naturally  brings,  both  upon 


diutissime'  impuberes  perxnanscrunt,  maximam  inter  snos 
ferunt  laudem,"  &c. 
4  Tamo,  Jerusalem,  lib.  z.  stanxa  39. 

*  Huley  Hassan. 

•  Horace,  Eput.  i.  1.  S. 
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the  body  and  the  mind  (which  in  my  opinion 
Is  equal,  if  the  soul,  indeed,  is  not  more  than 
the  naif),  has  lost  the  reputation  of  most  of  the 
great  men  of  the  world.     I  have  known  in  my 
time,  and  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
some  persons  of  very  great  quality  whom  a  man 
might  easily  discern  so  manifestly  fallen  from 
that  former  sufficiency  I  was  sure  they  were 
once  endued  with,  by  the  reputation  they  had 
acquired  in  their  former  years,  that  I  could 
heartily,  for  their  own  sakes,  have  wished  them 
at  home  at  their  ease,  discharged  from  those 
public  and  military  employments  which  were 
now  grown  too  heavy  for  their  shoulders.     I 
was  formerly  very  familiar   in  a  gentleman's 
house,  a  widower,  and  very  old,  though  healthy 
and  cheerful  enough.     This  gentleman  had  se- 
veral daughters  to  marry,  and  a  son,  already  of 
a  ripe  age,  which  brought  upon  him  many  visits, 
and  a  great  expense,  neither  of  which  did  very 
well  please  him,  not  only  out  of  consideration 
of  frugality,  but  yet  more  for  having,  by  reason 
of  his  age,  entered  into  a  course  of  life  far  dif- 
fering from  ours.     I  told  him,  one  day,  a  little 
boldly,  as  I  have  been  used  to  do,  that  be  would 
do  better  to  give  us  room,  and  to  leave  his  prin- 
cipal house  (Tor  he  had  but  that  well  situated 
and  furnished),  to  his  son,  and  retire  himself  to 
an  estate  he  had  hard  by,  where  nobody  would 
trouble  his  repose,  seeing  he  could  not  otherwise 
avoid  being  importuned  by  us,  the  condition  of 
his  children  considered.     He  took  my  advice 
afterwards,   and    found   an  advantage  by  so 
doing. 

I  do  not  mean  that  a  man  should  so  instate 
them  at  not  to  reserve  to  himself  a  liberty  to 
recant:  I,  who  am  now  arrived  to  the  age 
wherein  such  things  are  nigh  fit  to  be  done, 
would  resign  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  my 
house  and  goods,  but  with  a  power  of  revocation, 
if  they  should  give  me  cause  to  alter  my  mind. 
I  would  leave  to  them  the  use,  that  being  no 
longer  proper  for  me ;  but  of  the  general  au- 
thority and  power  over  all,  I  would  reserve  as 
much  as  I  thought  good  to  myself;  having 
always  thought  that  it  must  needs  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  an  aged  father,  to  put  his  chil- 
dren himself  in  the  way  of  governing  his 
affairs,  and  to  have  power,  during  his  life,  to 
superintend  their  behaviour,  supplying  them 
with  instruction  and  advice  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, and  himself  to  transfer  the  ancient 
honour  and  order  of  his  house  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  to  succeed  him,  and  by  that 
means  to  be  responsible  to  himself  (by  the 
hopes  he  may  conceive)  for  their  future  con- 
duct. And  in  order  to  this,  I  would  not  avoid 
their  company ;  1  would  observe  them  near  at 
hand,  and  partake,  according  to  the  condition 
of  my  age,  of  their  feasts  and  amusements.  If 
I  did  not  live  amongst  them  (which  I  could  not 
do  without  being  a  disturbance  to  them,  by 


1  The  good  King  Henry  IV.  reformed  it  also  in  hit  family ; 
far  Pereaxe  aaya  ne  would  not  have  his  children  call  him 
monsieur,  an  appellation  which  seems  to  make  the  father 


reason  of  the  touchiness  of  my  age,  and  the 
restlessness  of  my  infirmities,  and  without  vio- 
lating also  the  rules  and  order  of  living  I  should 
then  have  set  down  to  myself),  I  would  at  least 
live  near  them  in  some  part  of  my  house,  not 
the  best  in  show,  but  the  most  commodious. 
Not  as  I  saw,  some  years  ago,  a  Dean  of  St. 
Hilaire,  of  Poictiers,  by  his  melancholy  given 
up  to  such  a  solitude  that,  at  the  time  I  came 
into  his  chamber,  it  had  been  two-and-twenty 
years  that  he  had  not  stepped  one  foot  out  of 
it,  and  yet  had  all  his  motions  free,  and  ate, 
and  was  in  perfect  health,  saving  a  little  rheum 
that  fell  upon  his  lungs.  He  would  hardly  once 
in  a  week  suffer  any  one  to  come  to  see  him ; 
he  always  kept  himself  shut  up  in  his  chamber, 
alone,  except  a  servant  that  brought  him  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  did  then  but  just  come  in  and 
go  out  again.  His  employment  was  to  walk 
up  and  down,  and  read  some  book,  for  he  was 
a  bit  of  a  scholar :  but  as  to  the  rest,  obstinately 
bent  to  die  in  his  retirement,  as  he  soon  after 
did.  I  would  endeavour,  by  a  sweet  and 
obliging  conversation,  to  create  in  my  children 
a  lively  and  unfeigned  friendship  and  good 
will,  which,  in  well-descended  natures,  is  not 
hard  to  do ;  for  if  they  be  brutes,  of  which 
this  age  of  ours  produces  thousands,  we  must 
hate  and  avoid  them  as  such. 

I  am  angry  at  the  custom  of  forbidding 
children  to  call  their  father  by 
the  name  of  father,  and  to  enjoin 
them  another,  as  more  full  of 
respect  and  reverence,  as  if  nature  JUunTofJj  *** 
had  not  sufficiently  provided  for 
our  authority.  We  call  God  father,  and  disdain 
to  have  our  children  call  us  so.  I  have  reformed 
this  error  in  my  family.1  It  is  also  folly  and 
injustice  to  depnve  children,  when 
grown  up.  of  a  familiarity  with     Children  that 

ri_    •    c  al  j  a  »*c  grown  up 

their  father,  and  to  carry  an  aus-  oug£t  ^  ^ 
tere  countenance  toward  them,  admitted  to  a 
thinking  by  that  to  keep  them  in  Jj^JSK*1* 
awe  and  obedience  ;  for  it  is  but 
a  very  idle  farce  that,  instead  of  producing  the 
effect  designed,  renders  fathers  distasteful  and, 
which  is  worse,  ridiculous,  to  their  own  children. 
They  have  youth  and  vigour  in  possession,  and 
consequently  the  breath,  and  favour  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  receive  these  fierce  and 
tyrannical  looks  (mere  scare-crows)  of  a  man 
without  blood,  either  in  his  heart  or  veins,  with 
mockery  and  contempt.  Though  I  could  make 
myself  feared,  I  had  yet  much  rather  make 
myself  beloved.  There  are  so  many  sorts  of 
defects  in  old  age,  so  much  impotency,  and  it 
is  so  liable  to  contempt,  that  the  best  purchase 
a  man  can  make  is  the  kindness  and  affection 
of  his  own  family  :  command  and  fear  are  no 
longer  his  weapons.  Such  a  one  I  have  known, 
who,  having  been  very  imperious  in  his  youth, 
when  he  came  to  be  old,  though  he  might  have 


and  the  children  strangers,  and  which  is  a  mark  of  subjec- 
tion and  slavery ;  bnt  that  they  should  call  him  papa,  or 
fattier,  an  appellation  of  love  and  tenderness. 

N2 


Children  ought 
not  to  be  forbid 
to  call  their 
father  by  thi 
name  of  father. 
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lived  at  his  full  ease  and  had  his  judgment  as 
entire  as  ever,  would  yet  torment  himself  and 
others ;  strike,  rant,  swear,  and  curse  ;  the  most 
tempestuous  master  in  France ;  fretting  himself 
with  unnecessary  suspicion  and  vigilance.  And 
all  this  rumble  and  clutter  but  makes  his  family 
cheat  him  the  sooner  and  the  more;  of  his  barn, 
his  kitchen,  cellar,  nay,  and  his  very  purse  too, 
others  have  the  greatest  use  and  share,  whilst 
he  keeps  his  keys  in  his  bosom  much  more  care- 
fully than  his  eyes.  Whilst  he  hugs  himself 
with  the  frugality  of  the  pitiful  pittance  of  a 
wretched  niggardly  table,  everything  goes  to 
wrack  and  rum  in  every  corner  of  his  house,  in 
play,  drink,  all  sorts  of  profusion,  making  sports 
m  their  junkettings  with  his  vain  anger  and 
fruitless  parsimony.  Every  one  is  a  centinel 
against  him ;  and  if  by  accident  any  wretched 
fellow  that  serves  him  is  of  another  humour, 
and  will  not  join  with  the  rest,  he  is  presently 
rendered  suspected  to  him,  a  bait  which  old  age 
very  easily  bites  at  of  itself.  How  often  has 
this  gentleman  boasted  to  me  in  how  great  awe 
he  kept  his  family,  and  how  exact  an  obedience 
and  reverence  they  paid  him !  How  clearly 
he  saw  into  his  own  affairs ! 

llle  mIim  nescit  omnia.1 
"  He  alone  knows  nothing  of  the  nutter." 

I  do  not  know  any  one  that  can  muster  more 
parts,  both  natural  and  acquired,  proper  to 
maintain  such  a  dominion,  than  he ;  yet  he  is 
fallen  from  it  like  a  child.  For  this  reason  it 
is  that  I  have  picked  him  out  amongst  several 
others  that  I  know  of  the  same  humour,  for  the 
greatest  example.  1 1  were  matter  for  a  question 
in  the  schools,  "Whether  he  is  better  thus 
or  otherwise  ?"  In  his  presence  all  submit  to 
and  bow  before  him,  ana  give  so  much  way  to 
his  vanity  that  nobodv  ever  resists  him ;  he 
has  his  belly- full  of  cringe,  and  all  postures  of 
fear,  submission,  and  respect.  Does  he  turn 
away  a  servant  ?  he  packs  up  his  bundle,  and 
is  gone, — but  'tis  no  further  than  just  out  of 
his  sight :  the  pace  of  old  age  is  so  slow,  and 
the  senses  so  weak  and  troubled,  that  he  will 
live  and  do  his  old  office  in  the  same  house  a 
year  together  without  being  perceived.  And 
after  a  fit  interval  of  time,  letters  are  pretended 
to  come  from  a  great  way  off,  very  pitiful, 
suppliant,  and  full  of  promises  of  amendment, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  is  again  received  into 
favour.  Does  monsieur  make  any  bargain,  or 
send  away  any  dispatch  that  does  not  please  ? 
'Tis  suppressed,  and  causes  afterwards  forged 
to  excuse  the  want  of  execution  in  the  one  or 
answer  in  the  other.  No  strange  letters  are 
first  brought  to  him ;  he  never  sees  any  but 
those  that  seem  fit  for  his  knowledge.     If  by 


•  Terence,  Adelp.  ir.  1.  9. 

*  Mr.  Cotton's  gallautry,  or  his  desire  to  save  the  credit  of 
Montaigne  with  the  ladies,  induced  him  to  diminish  the 
effect  of  this  shameful  calumny  upon  our  better  halves,  by 
this  addition—**  Women,  especially  ike  pervene  tmd  elder 
•erf/*— -a  modification  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  pre* 


accident  they  fall  first  into  his  own  hand,  being 
used  to  trust  somebody  to  read  them  to  him,  he 
reads  extempore  what  he  thinks  fit,  and  very 
often  makes  such  a  one  ask  him  pardon,  who 
abuses  and  rails  at  him  in  his  letter.  In  short, 
he  sees  nothing  but  by  an  image  prepared  and 
designed  before-hand,  and  the  most  satisfactory 
they  can  invent  not  to  rouse  and  awake  his 
ill-humour  and  choler.  I  have,  under  different 
forms,  seen  enough  of  long  and  enduring  ma- 
nagement to  just  the  same  effect. 

Women  have  a  sort  of  natural  tendency  to 
cross  their  husbands  :*  they  lay  hold  with  both 
hands  on  all  occasions  to  contradict  and  oppose 
them,  and  the  first  excuse  serves  for  a  plenary 
justification.     I  have  seen  a  wife  who  grossly 

Eurloiued  from  her  husband,  that,  as  she  told 
er  confessor,  she  might  distribute  more  liberal 
alms.  As  if  anybody  would  believe  a  word  of 
this  religious  dispensation .  No  authority  seems 
to  them  of  sufficient  dignity,  if  proceeding  from 
the  husband's  assent ;  they  must  usurp  it  either 
by  insolence  or  cunning,  and  always  injuriously, 
or  else  it  has  not  the  grace  of  that  authority 
they  desire.  When,  as  in  the  case  1  am  speak- 
ing of,  'tis  against  a  poor  old  man,  and  for  the 
children,  they  make  use  of  this  title  to  serve 
their  passion  with  glory  ;  and,  as  in  a  common 
servitude,  easily  monopolise  against  his  govern- 
ment and  dominion.  If  they  be  men,  strong, 
and  flourishing  in  health  and  manhood,  they 
presently  corrupt,  either  by  force  or  favour, 
both  steward,  receivers,  and  all  the  rest.  Such 
as  have  neither  wife  nor  son  do  not  so  easily  full 
into  this  misfortune ;  when  they  do,  it  is  more 
cruelly  and  undeservedly.  Cato  the  Elder,  in 
his  time,  said,  "  So  many  servants  so  many 
enemies."1  Consider,  then,  whether,  according 
to  the  vast  difference  betwixt  the  purity  of  the 
age  be  lived  in  and  the  corruption  of  this  of 
ours,  he  does  not  seem  to  advertise  us  that  wife, 
son,  and  servant,  are  so  many  enemies  to  us? 
'Tis  well  for  old  age  that  it  is  always  accom- 
panied with  stupidity,  ignorance,  and  a  facility 
of  being  deceived  ;  for,  should  we  see  how  we 
are  used,  and  would  not  acquiesce,  what  would 
become  of  us  ? — especially  in  such  an  age  as 
this,  where  the  very  judges  who  are  to  deter- 
mine are  usually  partial  to  the  young  in  any 
cause  that  comes  before  them.4  In  case  that 
the  discovery  of  this  cheat  escape  me,  I  cannot 
at  least  fail  to  discern  that  I  am  very  fit  to  be 
cheated ;  and  can  a  man  ever  enough  speak 
the  value  of  a  friend,  in  comparison  with  these 
civil  ties  ?  The  very  image  of  it  which  I  see 
so  pure  and  uncorrupted  in  beasts,  how  reli- 
giously do  I  respect  it !  If  others  deceive  me, 
et  I  do  not  at  least  deceive  myself  in  thinking 
am  able  to  defend  myself  from  them,  or  in 


I 


•erring  in  the  form  of  a  note,  though  Montaigne  himself, 
by  an  oTersight,  doubtless,  neglected  to  make  it. 

9  Seneca,  Epitt.  47.    Macrobius,  Satumal.  i.  11. 

4  The  author  seems  to  hint  that  the  judges  were  70004* 
men  themselrea. 
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wearing  out  my  brains  to  make  myself  so  ?  I 
protect  myself  from  snch  treasons  in  my  own 
bosom,  not  by  an  unquiet  and  tumultuary 
curiosity,  but  rather  by  diversion  and  resolution. 
When  1  hear  talk  of  any  one's  condition  I 
never  trouble  me  to  think  of  him,  I  presently 
turn  my  eyes  upon  myself,  to  see  in  what  con- 
dition I  am.  W  hatever  concerns  another  relates 
to  me ;  the  accident  that  has  befallen  him  gives 
me  caution  and  rouses  me  to  turn  my  defence 
that  way.  We  every  day  and  every  hour  say 
things  of  another  that  we  might  more  properly 
say  of  ourselves,  could  we  but  revert  our  obser- 
vation to  our  own  concerns  as  well  as  extend 
it  to  others.  And  several  authors  have  in  this 
manner  prejudiced  their  own  cause  by  running 
headlong  upon  those  they  attack,  and  darting 
those  shafts  against  their  enemies  that  are  more 
properly,  and  with  greater  advantage,  to  be 
returned  upon  them. 

The  late  Marshal  de  Montluc,  having  lost  his 
son,  who  died  in  the  Island  of  Madeira,  in  truth 
a  very  brave  gentleman,  and  of  great  expecta- 
tion, did  to  me,  amongst  his  other  regrets,  very 
much  insist  upon  what  a  sorrow  and  heart- 
breaking it  was  to  him  that  he  bad  never  made 
himself  familiarly  acquainted  with  him ;  and, 
by  that  humour  of  fatherly  gravity  and  grimace, 
bad  lost  the  opportunity  of  having  an  insight 
into,  and  of  well  knowing,  his  son  ;  as  also  of 
letting  him  know  the  extreme  affection  he  had 
lor  him,  and  the  worthy  opinion  he  had  of  his 
virtue.  "  The  poor  boy,"  said  he.  "  never  saw 
in  me  other  than  a  stern  and  disdainful  counte- 
nance ;  and  is  gone  in  a  belief  that  I  neither 
knew  how  to  love  or  esteem  him  according  to 
his  desert.  For  whom  did  I  reserve  the  disco- 
very of  that  singular  affection  I  had  for  him  in 
my  soul  ?  Was  it  not  he  himself  who  ought  to 
have  had  all  the  pleasure  of  it,  and  all  the  obli- 
gation ?  I  forced  and  wracked  myself  to  put 
on  and  maintain  this  vain  disguise,  and  have  by 
that  means  deprived  myself  of  the  pleasure  of 
his  conversation,  and,  I  doubt,  in  some  measure 
of  his  affection  ;  which  could  not  but  be  very 
cold  towards  me,  having  never  other  from  me 
than  austerity ;  nor  felt  other  than  a  tyrannical 
manner  of  proceeding."1  I  find  this  complaint 
to  be  rational  and  rightly  apprehended ;  for  as 
I  myself  know,  by  too  certain  experience,  there 
is  not  so  sweet  a  consolation  in  the  loss  of 
friends  as  the  consciousness  of  having  had  no 
reserve  with  them,  to  have  had  with  them  a 
perfect  and  entire  communication.  Oh,  my 
friend  I1  ami  the  better  for  being  sensible  of 
this ;  or  am  I  the  worse  ?  I  am  doubtless  much 
the  better.  I  am  comforted  and  honoured  in 
the  sorrow  for  his  death.  Is  it  not  a  pious,  a 
pleating  office  of  my  life  to  be  always  upon  my 
friend's  obsequies  ?  Can  there  be  any  joy  equal 
to  this  privation  ? 

1  '•  Je  ne  puis  lire  qu'aree  lei  lames  eux  jenx,  dans  les 
Essais  de  Montaigne,  ce  que  fit  le  Mareaehal  de  Moutlue  da 
regret  qu'il  a  de  ne  a'etre  paa  communique1  a  son  file,  et  de 
lai  avoir  buses'  Urnorer  de  la  tendresss  qu'il  aroit  poor  lui. 
C"est  a  Madame  d'Eibaaac,  De  Vawumr  dm  perm  enters 


I  open  myself  to  my  family  as  much  as  I  can, 
and  very  willingly  let  them  know  in  what  state 
they  are  in  my  opinion  and  good  will,  as  I  do 
to  every  body  else.  I  make  haste  to  brine  out 
and  produce  myself  to  them ;  for  I  will  not 
have  them  mistaken  in  me  in  any  thing. 
Amongst  other  particular  customs  of  our  an- 
cient Gauls,  this,  as  Caesar  reports,  was  one, — 
that  the  sons  never  presented  themselves  before 
their  fathers,  nor  durst  ever  appear  in  their 
company  in  public,  till  they  began  to  bear 
arms  ;3  as  if  they  would  intimate,  by  that,  that 
then  was  also  time  for  the  fathers  to  receive 
them  into  their  familiarity  and  acquaintance. 

I  have  observed  yet  another  sort  of  indiscre- 
tion in  fathers  of  my  time,  that,  not  contented 
with  having  deprived  their  children,  during 
their  own  long  lives,  of  the  share  they  naturally 
ought  to  have  had  in  their  fortunes,  they  after 
leave  to  their  wives  the  same  authority  over 
their  estates,  and  liberty  to  dispose  of  them 
according  to  their  own  fancy:  and  I  have 
known  a  certain  lord,  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  crown,  who  having  in  Iris  pros- 
pect, by  right  of  succession,  above  fifty  thousand 
crowns  yearly  revenue,  died  necessitous  and 
overwhelmed  with  debt,  at  above  fifty  years  of 
age ;  his  mother,  in  an  extreme  decrepitude, 
being  yet  in  possession  of  all  his  estates  by  the 
will  of  his  father,  who  had,  for  his  part,  lived 
till  near  eighty  years  old.  This  appears  by  no 
means  reasonable  to  me.  And  therefore  I  think 
it  of  very  little  advantage  to  a  man,  whose  affairs 
are  well  enough,  to  seek  a  wife  that  will  charge 
his  estate  with  too  great  a  jointure :  there  being 
no  sort  of  foreign  debt  or  incumbrance  that 
brings  greater  and  more  frequent  ruin  to  estates 
and  families  than  that.  My  predecessors  have 
ever  been  aware  of  that  danger,  and  provided 
against  it,  and  so  have  I.  But  those  who  dis- 
suade us  from  rich  wives,  for  fear  they  should 
be  less  tractable  and  kind,  are  out  in  their  ad- 
vice to  make  a  man  lose  a  real  convenience  for 
so  frivolous  a  conjecture.  It  costs  an  unreason- 
able woman  no  more  to  pass  over  one  reason 
than  another.  The  more  she  is  in  the  wrong  the 
better.  Injustice  allures  such,  as  the  honour  of 
their  virtuous  actions  does  the  good ;  the  more 
riches  women  bring  with  them,  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  be  so  much  the  more  gentle  and 
sweet-natured ;  as  women,  the  fairer  they  are, 
are  the  more  inclined  to  be  proudly  chaste. 

'Tis  reasonable  to  leave  the  administration  of 
affairs  to  the  mothers  during  the  minority  of 
the  children  ;  but  the  father  has  brought  them 
up  very  ill  if  he  cannot  hope  that,  when  they 
come  to  maturity,  they  will  nave  more  wisdom 
and  dexterity  in  the  management  of  their  affairs 
than  his  wife,  considering  the  ordinary  weak- 
ness of  the  sex.  It  were,  notwithstanding,  to 
say  the  truth,  more  against  nature  to  make  the 

lemrt  enfants.    Mon  Dieu,  que  ee  Utto  est  piein  de  bon 
sens."— Mad.  de  Sevigni,  lettre  a  aafiite, 

*  This  apostrophe  is  addressed  to  La  Bottie. 

»  De  Be/to  Gall.  tL  18. 
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mothers  depend  upon  the  discretion  of  their 
children.  They  ought  to  be  plentifully  provided 
for,  to  maintain  themselves  according  to  their 
quality  and  age,  by  reason  that  necessity  is 
much  more  unbecoming  and  insupportable  to 
them  than  to  men ;  and  therefore  the  son  is 
rather  to  be  cut  short  than  the  mother. 

In  general,  the  most  judicious  distribution  of 
our  goods,  when  we  come  to  die, 
I*"  S^C""  **>  m  "y  opinion,  to  let  them  be 
tion'of  estates,  distributed  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country.  The  laws 
have  considered  it  better  than  we,  and  'tis  bet- 
ter to  let  them  fail  in  their  election  than  rashly 
to  run  the  hazard  of  miscarrying  in  ours.  Nei- 
ther are  they  properly  ours,  since,  by  a  civil 
prescription,  and  without  as,  they  are  all  judged 
to  certain  successors.  And  although  we  have 
some  liberty  beyond  that,  yet  I  think  that  we 
ought  not,  without  great  and  manifest  cause, 
to  take  away  that  from  one  which  his  fortune 
has  allotted  nim,  and  to  which  the  public  equity 
gives  him  title ;  and  that  it  is  against  reason  to 
abuse  this  liberty,  in  making  it  serve  our  own 
frivolous  and  private  fancies.  My  destiny  has 
been  kind  to  me,  in  not  furnishing  me  with 
occasions  to  tempt  and  divert  my  affection  from 
the  common  and  legitimate  institution.  I  see 
some  with  whom  'tis  time  lost  to  employ  a  long 
diligence  of  good  offices:  a  word  ill  taken 
obliterates  ten  years'  merit ;  he  is  the  happy 
man  who  is  in  a  condition  to  oil  their  good  will 
at  the  last  passage.  The  last  action  carries  it : 
not  the  best  ana  most  frequent  offices,  but  the 
most  recent  and  present,  do  the  work.  These 
are  people  that  play  with  their  wills,  as  with 
apples  and  rods,  to  gratify  or  chastise  every 
action  of  those  that  pretend  to  an  interest  in 
them.  'Tis  a  thing  of  too  great  weight  and 
consequence  to  be  so  tumbled  and  tossed  and 
altered  every  moment :  and  wherein  wise  men 
determine  once  for  all,  having  therein,  above  all 
things,  a  regard  to  reason,  and  to  what  is  pub- 
licly observed.  We  lay  male  inheritance  too 
much  to  heart,  proposing  a  ridiculous  eternity 
to  our  names.  We  are,  moreover,  too  supersti- 
tious in  the  vain  conjectures  of  futurity,  which 
we  derive  from  those  little  observations  we  make 
of  the  words  and  actions  of  children.  Perhaps 
they  might  have  done  me  an  injustice  in  dia- 
]>osscssing  me  of  my  rank,  for  having  been  the 
most  dull  and  heavy,  the  most  slow  and  unwil- 
ling at  my  book,  not  of  all  my  brothers  only, 
but  of  all  the  boys  in  the  whole  province ; 
whether  at  my  lesson  or  at  any  bodily  exercise. 
'Tis  a  folly  to  make  an  extraordinary  election 
ti[K)ii  the  credit  of  these  divinations,  wherein 
we  are  so  often  deceived.  If  the  rule  of  primo- 
geniture were  to  be  violated,  and  the  destinies 
corrected  in  the  choice  they  have  made  of  our 
heirs,  one  might  more  plausibly  do  it  upon  the 
account  of  some  enormous  personal  deformity  ; 
a  constant  and  incorrigible  vice,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  us  French,  who  are  great  admirers 
of  bounty,  of  important  prejudice. 


The  pleasant  dialogue  betwixt  Plato's  legis- 
lator and  his  citizens  will  be  an  ( 
ornament  to  this  place.  "What,"     ^S^!&Z  j 
said     they,    feeling     themselves    sition  of  estate*   < 
about  to  die,  "  may  we  not  dis-    •kouidberego- 

e  1  u  \*ttd  by  the 

pose  of  our  own  to  whom  we  uws. 
please  ?  Gods,  what  cruelty,  that 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  us,  according  as  we 
have  been  served  and  attended  in  our  sickness, 
in  old  age,  and  other  affairs,  to  give  more  or 
less  to  those  whom  we  have  found  most  diligent 
about  us,  at  our  own  fancy  and  discretion !" 
To  which  the  legislator  answers  thus :  "  My 
firiends,  who  are  now,  without  question,  very 
soon  to  die,  it  is  hard  for  you  either  to  know 
yourselves,  or  what  is  yours,  according  to  the 
Delphic  inscription.  I,  who  make  the  laws,  am 
of  opinion  that  you  neither  are  yourselves  your 
own,  neither  is  that  yours  of  which  you  are 
possessed.  Both  your  goods  and  you  belong 
to  your  families,  as  well  those  past  as  those  to 
come ;  but  yet,  both  your  family  and  goods  do 
much  more  appertain  to  the  public.  Wherefore, 
lest  any  flatterers  in  your  age,  or  in  your  sick- 
ness, or  any  passion  of  your  own,  should  un- 
seasonably prevail  with  you  to  make  an  unjust 
will,  I  shall  take  care  to  prevent  that  impro- 
priety. But,  having  respect  both  to  the  universal 
interest  of  the  city,  ana  that  of  your  particular 
family,  I  shall  establish  laws,  and  make  it 
appear  that  a  particular  convenience  ought  to 
give  place  to  the  common  benefit.  Go  then 
cheerfully  where  human  necessity  calls  you.  It 
belongs  to  me,  who  have  no  more  respect  to 
one  thing  than  another,  and  who,  as  much  as 
in  me  lies,  am  careful  of  the  public  concern,  to 
take  care  of  what  you  leave  behind  you."1 

To  return  to  my  subject :  it  appears  to  me 
that  such  women  are  very  rarely 
born  to  whom  the  prerogative    ,T»  dangerous 
over  men,  the  maternal  and  na-    Jbe^ower  of 
tural  excepted,   is    in    any  sort    the  widows  to 
due,  unless  it  be  for  the  punish-     Av*  tb"f,*?f  * 

'       e         i  .  r.      ^-  i      cession  of  the 

ment  Of  SUCh   as   in    Some  lustful      fathers  among 

humour  have  voluntarily  sub-  their  children, 
mitted  themselves  to  them :  but 
that  does  nothing  concern  the  old  ones,  of 
whom  we  are  now  speaking.  This  considera- 
tion it  is  which  has  made  us  so  willing  to  forge 
and  give  force  to  that  law,  which  was  never 
yet  seen  by  any  one,  by  which  women  are 
excluded  the  succession  to  this  crown ;  and 
there  is  hardly  a  government  in  the  world 
where  it  is  not  pleaded  as  'tis  here,  by  mere 
reason  of  the  thing  that  gives  it  authority, 
though  fortune  has  given  it  more  credit  in  some 
places  than  in  others.  'Tis  dangerous  to  leave 
the  disposal  of  our  succession  to  their  judgment, 
according  to  the  choice  they  shall  make  of 
children,  which  is  often  fantastic  and  unjust; 
for  the  irregular  appetite  and  depraved  taste 
they  have  during  the  time  of  their  being  with 
child,  they  have  at  all  other  times  in  the  mind. 


1  Plato,  Lams,  xi. 
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We  commonly  see  them  fond  of  the  most  weak, 
ricketty,  and  deformed  children,  or  of  those, 
if  they  have  such,  as  are  at  the  breast.  For, 
not  having  sufficient  force  of  reason  to  choose 
and  embrace  that  which  is  most  worthy,  they 
the  more  willingly  suffer  themselves  to  be 
carried  away,  where  the  impressions  of  nature 
are  most  alone  ;  like  animals  that  know  their 
young  no  longer  than  they  give  them  suck. 
As  to  the  rest,  it  is  easy  by  experience  to  be 
discerned  that  this  natural  affection,  to  which 
we  give  so  great  authority,  has 

iwbTlaidoa     ^Ut   E   YeTf  wea^    an^    shallow 

the  Mt«nd  root.  For  a  very  little  profit 
J**|J2"  •*  we  every  day  ravish  their  own 
22rcaHdren.     children  out  of  their    mothers' 

arms,  and  make  them  take  ours 
in  their  room.  We  make  them  abandon  their 
own  to  some  pitiful  nurse,  to  which  we  disdain 
to  commit  ours,  or  to  some  she-goat :  forbid- 
ding them  not  only  to  give  them  suck,  what 
danger  soever  they  run  thereby,  but  moreover 
to  take  any  manner  of  care  of  them,  that  they 
may  wholly  be  taken  up  with  the  care  of,  and 
attendance  upon,  ours.  And  we  see  in  most  of 
them  an  adulterate  affection,  begot  by  custom 
toward  the  foster-children,  more  vehement  than 
the  natural,  and  greater  solicitude  for  the  pre- 
servation of  those  they  have  taken  charge  of 
than  their  own.  And  that  which  I  was  saying 
of  goats  was  upon  this  account ;  that  it  is  ordi- 
nary, all  about  where  I  live,  to  see  the  country- 
women, when  they  want  suck  of  their  own,  to 
call  goats  to  their  assistance.  And  I  have  at 
this  hour  two  footmen  that  never  sucked  women's 
milk  more  than  eight  days  after  they  were 

born.  These  goats  are  imtne- 
Goata  trained  diately  taught  to  come  to  suckle 
SiBST*  *     the  little  children,  well  knowing 

their  voices  when  they  cry,  and 
come  running  to  them ;  when,  if  any  other 
than  that  they  are  acquainted  with  be  pre- 
sented to  them,  they  refuse  to  let  it  suck  ;  and 
the  child  will  do  the  same  to  any  other  goat. 
I  saw  one  the  other  day  from  whom  they  had 
taken  away  the  goat  that  used  to  nourish  it, 
by  reason  the  father  had  only  borrowed  it  of  a 
neighbour,  that  would  not  touch  any  other  they 
could  bring,  and  died  doubtless  of  hunger. 
Beasts  do  as  easily  alter  and  corrupt  their 
natural  affections  as  we.  I  believe  that  in 
what  Herodotus1  relates  of  a  certain  district  of 
Lybia  there  are  many  mistakes.  He  says, — 
"  That  the  women  are  there  in  common  ;  but 
that  the  child,  so  soon  as  it  can  go,  finds  him 
out  in  the  crowd  for  his  father,  to  whom  he  is 
first  led  by  his  natural  inclination." 

Now,  in  considering  this  simple  reason  for 
loving  our  children  ana  calling  them  our  second- 
selves,  only  because  we  begot  them,  it  appears, 


1  What  Herodotus  says,  however,  is  that  each  child  it 


methinks,  that  there  is  another  kind  of  pro* 
duction  proceeding  from  us  that 
should  no  less  recommend  itself  Book*,  immor- 
to  our  love :  for  that  which  we  ***  «hildrcn- 
engender  by  the  soul,  the  issue 
of  our  understanding,  courage,  and  abilities, 
springs  from  nobler  parts  than  those  of  the 
body,  and  that  are  much  more  our  own ;  we 
are  both  father  and  mother  together  in  this 
generation.  These  cost  us  a  great  deal  more, 
and  bring  us  more  honour,  if  they  have  any 
thing  of  good  in  them.  For  the  value  of  other 
children  »  much  more  theirs  than  ours ;  the  share 
we  have  in  them  is  very  little ;  but  of  these, 
all  the  beauty,  all  the  grace  and  value,  is  ours. 
Thus  'tis  that  they  more  livelily  represent  and 
resemble  us  than  the  rest.  Plato1  adds  that 
those  are  immortal  children  that  immortalise 
their  fathers,  as  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Minos.  Now, 
histories  being  full  of  examples  of  the  common 
affection  of  fathers  to  their  children,  it  seems 
not  altogether  improper  to  introduce  some  few 
also  of  this  other  Kind.  Heliodorus,  that  good 
Bishop  of  Tricca,  rather  chose  to  lose  the  dignity, 
profit,  and  devotion,  of  so  venerable  a  prelacy, 
than  to  lose  his  daughter;1  a  daughter  that 
continues  to  this  day  very  graceful  and  comely, 
though,  peradventure,  a  little  too  curiously 
and  wantonly  set  off,  and  too  amorous,  for  an 
ecclesiastic  and  sacerdotal  daughter.  There 
was  one  Labienus  at  Rome,  a  man  of  great 
worth  and  authority,  and,  amongst  other  good 
qualities,  excellent  in  all  sorts  of  literature,  who 
was,  as  I  take  it,  the  son  of  that  great  Labie- 
nus, the  chief  of  Ceesar's  captains  in  the  wars 
of  Gaul,  and  who,  afterwards  siding  with 
Pompey  the  Great,  so  valiantly  maintained  his 
cause,  till  he  was  by  Caesar  defeated  in  Spain. 
This  Labienus  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking 
had  several  enemies,  jealous  of  his  virtue,  and, 
'tis  likely,  courtiers  and  minions  of  the  emperor 
of  his  time,  who  were  very  angry  at,  and  dis- 

E leased  with,  his  freedom  and  the  paternal 
umour  which  he  yet  retained  against  tyranny, 
with  which,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  he  had  tinc- 
tured his  books  and  writings.  His  adversaries, 
before  the  magistracy  of  Rome,  prosecuted 
several  pieces  he  had  published,  and  prevailed 
so  far  against  him  as  to  have  them  condemned 
to  the  flames.4  It  was  in  him  that  this  new 
example  of  punishment  was  begun,  which  was 
afterwards  continued  against  several  others  at 
Rome,  to  punish  even  writing  and  studies  with 
death.  Tnerc  would  not  be  means  and  matter 
enough  of  cruelty  did  we  not  mix  with  them 
things  that  nature  has  exempted  from  all  sense 
and  suffering,  as  reputation  and  the  producte 
of  mind,  and  if  we  did  not  communicate  cor- 
poreal punishments  to  the  learning  and  monu- 
ments of  the  muses.     Now  Labienus  could  not 

3  Vii.,  hit  Amorous  History  of  Theagines  and  Chariclea, 


regarded  as  belonging  to  the  man  whom  he  most  resemble*:      or  Ethiopian  History.    See  Nicephorus,  xii.  34.    Bayle,  in 
Tf»»  a*  o»x4  rifw  uydpw*.    The  other  reading,   hx*>  i*  not     vcrbo,  disputes  the  tradition. 

received.  |       *  Seneca,  Rhetor.  Controv.  t.     It  is  doubtful  whether  this 

I  Labienus  was  the  son  of  Caesar's  lieutenant.    See  Vossius, 


*  In  the  Pkmto. 


de  Hist.  Lot.  i.  25. 
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suffer  this  loss,  nor  survive  these  his  so  dear 
issue,  and  therefore  caused  himself  to  be  con- 
veyed and  shut  up  alive  in  the  monument  of 
his  ancestors,  where  he  made  shift  to  kill  and 
bury  himself  at  once.  'Tis  hard  to  show  a 
more  violent  paternal  affection  than  this.  Cas- 
sius  Severus,  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  his 
very  intimate  friend,  seeing  his  books  burn, 
cried  out,  "  That  by  the  same  sentence  they 
should  also  condemn  him  to  the  fire  too,  seeing 
that  he  carried  in  bis  memory  all  that  they 
contained."    The  like  misfortune  befel  Cremu- 

tius  Cordus,  who  being  accused 
Cordut't  writ-  for  having  in  his  books  corn- 
ed tTfirT*    mended  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the 

dirty,  servile,  and  degenerate 
senate,  worthy  a  worse  master  than  Tiberius, 
condemned  his  writings  to  the  flames.  He 
was  willing  to  bear  them  company,  and  killed 
himself  with  fasting.1  The  good  Lucan,  being 
condemned  by  that  rascal  Nero,  at  the  last  gasp 
of  his  life,  when  the  greater  part  of  his  blood 
was  already  gone  by  the  veins  of  his  arms, 
which  he  had  caused  his  physician  to  open  to 
make  him  die,  and  that  the  cold  had  seized  on 
all  his  extremities,  and  began  to  approach  his 
vital  parts ;  the  last  thing  he  had  in  his  memory 
was  some  of  the  verses  of  his  battle  of  Pharsa- 
lia,  which  he  repeated,  and  died  with  them  in 
his  mouth.3  What  was  this  but  taking  a  tender 
and  paternal  leave  of  his  children,  in  imitation 
of  the  farewell  blessings  and  embraces  where- 
with we  part  with  ours  when  we  come  to  die ; 
and  an  effect  of  that  natural  inclination  that 
suggests  to  our  remembrance,  in  this  extremity, 
those  things  which  were  dearest  to  us  during  life  ? 
Can  we  believe  that  Epicurus,1  who,  as  he 
says  himself,  dying  of  intolerable  pains  of  the 
cholic,  had  all  his  consolation  in  the  beauty  of 
the  doctrine  he  left  behind  him,  could  have  re- 
ceived the  same  satisfaction  from  many  children, 
though  never  so  well  brought  up,  had  he  had 
them,  as  he  did  from  the  issue  of  so  many  rich 
and  admirable  writings?  Or  that,  had  it  been  in 
his  choice  to  have  left  behind  him  a  deformed 
and  untoward  child,  or  a  foolish  and  ridiculous 
book,  he,  or  any  other  man  of  his  understand- 
ing, would  not  rather  have  chosen  to  have  run 
the  first  misfortune  than  the  other?  It  had 
been,  perhaps,  an  impiety  in  St.  Austin,  for  ex- 
ample, if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  had  been  proposed 
to  him  to  bury  his  writings,  from  which  our 
religion  has  received  so  great  advantage ;  or, 
on  the  other,  to  bury  his  children,  had  he  had 
any,  had  he  not  rather  chosen  to  bury  his  chil- 
dren? And  I  know  not  whether  I  had  not 
much  rather  have  begot  a  very  beautiful  one, 

through  my  society  with  the 
of  the  affection    muses,  than  by  lying  with  my 

hi*  book.  what  I  give  it  I  give  it  abso- 

lutely and  irrevocably,  as  men  do 

1  Tacirua,  Annal.  iv.  34. 

*  Id.  ii.  xv.  70. 

*  Lacrtius,  in  rnii,  U.  22.    Cicero,  de  Finib,  ii.  30. 
«  Bthict,  is.  7. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

OF  THE  ARMS   OF  THE   PARTHIANS. 

'Tis  an  ill  custom,  and  a  little  unmanly,  which 
the  gentlemen  of  our  time  have 

got,  not  to  put  on  their  armour,    The  ill  custom 
ut  just  upon  the  point  of  the    of  not  being 
most  extreme  nece»ity  ;  and  to    J™£  £»«* 
lay  it  by  again  as  soon  as  ever    gates, 
there  is  any  show  of  the  danger 
being  a   little  over ;    whence  many  disorders 
arise;    for   every   one   bustling    and    running 
to    his    arms,   just  when    he    should    go    to 

5  Diod.  Sic.  xr.  87*  Nepos,  in  hie  life  of  this  great  cap- 
tain, makes  him  speak  but  of  one  daughter,  the  Battle  of 
Leuctra. 

•  Ovid,  Met.  x.  383. 


to  their  bodily  children.  That  little  I  have 
done  for  it  is  no  more  at  my  own  disposal.  It 
may  know  many  things  that  I  have  forgotten, 
and  retain  from  me  that  which  I  have  not  re- 
tained myself;  and  that,  as  a  stranger,  I  must 
borrow  thence,  should  I  stand  in  need.  If  I  ' 
am  wiser  than  my  book,  it  is  richer  than  I.  I 

There  are  few  men  addicted  to  poetry  who 
would  not  be  much  prouder  to  be  father  to  the  ; 
JEneid  than  to  the  handsomest  and  best  made  I 
youth  of  Rome,  and  that  would  not  much  better 
bear  the  loss  of  the  one  than  the  other.  For, 
according  to  Aristotle,4  the  poet,  of  all  sorts  of 
artificers,  is  fondest  of  his  work.  'Tis  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  Epaminondas,  who  boasted  that  for  all 
his  posterity,  he  left  two  daughters  behind  him 
which  would  one  day  do  their  father  honour, 
(meaning  the  two  noble  victories  he  obtained 
over  the  Lacedtemonians)6  would  willingly 
have  consented  to  exchange  these  for  the  most 
beautiful  creatures  of  all  Greece :  or  that  Alex- 
ander, or  Caesar,  ever  wished  to  be  deprived  of 
the  grandeur  of  their  glorious  exploits  in  war, 
for  the  conveniency  of  having  children  and 
heirs,  how  perfect  and  accomplished  soever. 
Nay,  I  make  great  question  whether  Phidias, 
or  any  other  excellent  statuary,  would  be  so 
solicitous  of  the  preservation  and  continuance 
of  his  natural  children  as  he  would  be  of  a 
rare  statue,  which  with  long  labour  and  study 
he  had  perfected  according  to  art.  And  to 
those  furious  and  irregular  passions  that  have 
sometimes  flamed  in  fathers  towards  their  own 
daughters,  and  in  mothers  towards  their  own 
sons ;  the  like  is  also  found  in  this  other  sort 
of  parentage.  Witness  what  is  related  of 
Pygmalion,  who,  having  made  the  statue  of  a 
woman  of  singular  beauty,  fell  so  passionately 
in  love  with  this  work  of  his  that  the  Gods,  in 
pity  of  his  passion,  were  fain  to  inspire  it 
with  life: 

Tentatum  mollescit  ebur,  positoque  rigore 
Subsidit  digitis.* 

"  Hard  though  it  was,  beginning  to  relent, 
The  iv'ry  breast  beneath  hie  flngera  bent." 


if* 
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charge,  has  bis  cuirass  to  buckle  on  when  his 
companions  are  already  put  to  the  rout.  Our 
ancestors  were  wont  to  give  their  head-piece, 
lance,  and  gauntlets  to  carry,  but  never  put  off 
•  their  other  pieces  so  long  as  there  was  any 
!  work  to  be  done.  Our  troops  are  now  cum- 
bered and  rendered  unsightly  with  the  clutter 
of  baggage  and  servants,  that  cannot  be  from 
their  masters,  by  reason  they  carry  their  arms. 
Livy,  speaking  of  our  nation,  Intolerantissima 
laborU  corpora  vix  arma  humeri*  gerebant.1 
"  Their  bodies  were  so  impatient  of  labour  that 
they  could  scarcely  endure  to  wear  their  ar- 
mour." Many  nations  do  yet,  as  anciently, 
Kto  war  without  defensive  arms ;  or  such,  at 
ist,  as  were  of  very  little  proof. 

Tegmina  quels  capltum,  raptus  de  subere  cortex.* 

"  Who  their  temples  only  bind 
With  a  light  helm,  made  of  the  cork-tree  rind." 

Alexander,  the  most  adventurous  captain  that 
ever  was,  very  seldom  wore  armour ;  and  such 
amongst  us  as  slight  it  do  not  by  that  much 
harm  the  main  concern  ;  for  if  we  see  some 
killed  for  want  of  it,  there  are  few  less  whom 
the  lumber  of  armour  helps  to  destroy,  either 
by  being  over-burdened,  crushed,  and  cramped 
with  its  weight,  by  a  rude  shock,  or  otherwise. 
For,  in  plain  truth,  to  observe  the  weight  and 
thickness  of  that  which  we  have 
The  *">°y  °*  now  in  use,  it  seems  as  if  we 
cuuSmomt?0  outy  sought  to  defend  ourselves ; 
by  it*  weight,  we  are  rather  loaded,  than  secured, 
t^  improper  Dy  jt  We  have  enough  to  do  to 
support  its  weight,  manacled  and 
immured,  as  if  we  were  only  to  contend  with 
the  shock  of  our  armour ;  and  as  if  we  bad  not 
the  same  obligation  to  defend  it  as  it  has  to  de- 
fend us.  Tacitus'  gives  a  pleasant  description 
of  the  men-at-arms  of  our  ancient  Gauls,  so 
armed  as  to  be  only  able  to  move,  without 
power  to  offend,  or  possibility  to  be  offended, 
or  to  rise  again  when  once  beaten  down.  Lu- 
cullus,  seeing  certain  soldiers  of  the  Medes  that 
made  the  front  of  Tigranes's  army,  heavily 
armed,  and  very  uneasy,  as  if  in  prisons  of 
iron,  thence  conceived  hopes  with  great  ease 
to  defeat  them ;  and  by  them  began  his 
charge  and  victory.4  And  now  that  our  mus- 
queteersare  come  into  credit,  I  believe  some  in- 
vention will  be  found  out  to  immure  us  for  our 
safety,  and  draw  us  to  the  war  in  castles,  such 
as  those  the  ancients  loaded  their  elephants 
withal. 

This  humour  is  far  differing  from  that  of  the 
younger  Scipio,  who  sharply  reprehended  his 
soldiers  for  having  planted  caltraps6  under 
water,  in  a  part  of  the  fosse  by  whicn  those  of 


1  Book  x.  88. 

*  Mneid,  vii.  7t2. 

*  Annai.  iii.  43. 
«  Plutarch,  in  riU. 

*  A  aort  of  ehevaur  dt  frige. 

*  VaL  Max.  iii  7-  3.     The  Latin  text  merely  tare  thut 
this   stratagem   wu    proposed  to   Scipio,   who   refused   to 

it. 


a 


the  town  he  held  besieged  might  sally  out  upon 
him ;  saving  that  those  who  assaulted  should 
think  ot  attacking,  and  not  of  fearing;4  sus- 
pecting, with  good  reason,  that  this  stop  they 
tad  put  to  the  enemy  would  make  them  less 
vigilant  upon  their  duty.  He  said,  also,  to  a 
young  man  showing  him  a  fine  buckler  he  had 
that  he  was  very  proud  of;  "  It  is  a  very  fine 
buckler,  indeed ;  but  a  Roman  soldier  ought 
to  repose  greater  confidence  in  his  right  hand 
than  in  his  left." 

Now  'tis  nothing  but  the  not  being  used  to 
wear  them  that  makes  the  weight  of  our  arms 
so  intolerable: 

L'usbergo  in  dosso  haveano,  et  l'elmo  in  testa, 
Duo  di  questi  guerrier,  dei  quali  io  canto  ; 
Ne  notte  o  a),  dopo  ch'  enirsro  in  questa 
Stanza,  g\'  haveano  msi  messi  da  canto ; 
Che  facile  a  portar  come  la  vesta 
Era  lor,  perche  in  u*o  1'avean  tanto.7 

"  Two  of  these  heroes  whom  I  sing,  had  on 
Each  his  bright  helm,  and  strong  habergeon ; 
And  night  nor  day,  nor  one  poor  minute's  space. 
Once  laid  them  by  whilst  they  were  in  this  place ; 
So  long  accustomed  this  weight  to  bear. 
Their  clothes  to  them  not  lighter  did  appear." 

The  Emperor  Caracalla  was  wont  continually 
to  march  on  foot,  completely 
armed,  at  the  head  of  his  army.8  Arms  of  Ko- 
The  Roman  infantry  always  car-  SJgKfi,. 
ried  not  only  their  helmet,  sword  tary  discipline, 
and  shield  (for  as  to  arms,  says 
Cicero,  they  were  so  accustomed  to  have  them 
always  on  that  they  were  no  more  trouble  to 
them  than  their  own  limbs ;  Arma  enim  mem' 
bra  militis  esse  dicunt  f)  but  moreover,  fifteen 
days'  provision,  together  with  a  certain  number 
of  piles,  or  stakes,  wherewith  to  fortify  their 
camp,  to  sixty  pounds'  weight.  And  Marius's 
soldiers,10  laden  at  the  same  rate,  were  inured  to 
march  in  battalia  five  leagues  in  &ve  hours ; 
and  sometimes,  upon  an  urgent  occasion,  six. 
Their  military  discipline  was  much  ruder  than 
ours,  and  accordingly  produced  much  greater 
effects.  The  youneer  Scipio,  reforming  his 
army  in  Spain,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  eat 
standing,  and  nothing  that  was  dressed.11  The 
jeer  that  was  given  a  Lacedaemonian  soldier  is 
marvellously  pat  to  the  matter,  who,  in  an  ex- 
pedition of  war,  was  reproached  to  have  been 
seen  under  the  roof  of  a  house.  They  were  so 
inured  to  hardship  that,  let  the  weather  be 
what  it  would,  it  was  a  shame  to  be  seen  under 
any  other  cover  than  the  roof  of  Heaven.  We 
should  not  march  our  people  very  far  at  that 
rate. 

As  to  what  remains,  Marcellinus,  a  man  bred 
up  in  the  Roman  wars,  curiously  observes  the 
manner  of  the  Parthians  arming  themselves; 
and  the  rather  for  its  being  so  different  from 


7  Ariosto,  xii.  30. 

8  Xiphilin,  in  vitd. 

*  TukcuL  Qumt.  ii.  10.  Hence,  in  Latin,  the  analogy 
between  arma,  arms,  with  armus,  the  shoulder,  and  armUlm, 
bracelets. 

■o  Plutarch,  in  riU. 

11  Plutarch,  Apothegms, 
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that   of   the    Romans.      "  They 

JknaMot  Un  had,"  says  he,  u  armour  arti- 
"*Uuko*'  ficially  woven,  like  so  many  little 

feathers,  which  did  nothing  hinder  the  motion 
of  tbe  hoily,  and  yet  so  hard  that  our  darts 
hitting  upon  it  would  rebound."1  (These  were 
the  coats  of  mail  our  forefathers  were  so  con- 
stantly wont  to  use.)  And  in  another  place: 
"  They  had,"  says  he,  "  strung  and  able  horses, 
covered  with  thick  mimed  hide-  uf  leather,  and 
■were  themselves  armed  cup-u-pie,  witb  great 
plates  of  iron  so  artificially  ordered  that,  in  all 
parts  of  tbe  linil>>  whiclj  ii^niivd  Lending,  they 
assisted  motion.  One  would  have  said  that  they 
were  men  uf  iron  ;  having  armour  for  the  head 
so  neatly  fitted,  and  so  naturally  representing 
the  form  of  a  face,  that  they  were  no  where 
vulnerable,  save  at  two  little  round  holes  that 
gave  them  a  little  light;  and  certain  small 
chinks  about  tliur  month  mid  imstril-,  through 
■which  they  did,  with  great  difficulty,  breathe." 


A  description  very  near  resembling  the  equi- 
page of  the  men-aUorms  in  Prance,  with  their 
barbed  horses.  Plutarch  says  that  Demetrius 
■caused  two  complete  suits  of  armour  to  he  made 
for  himself  and  for  Alcimus,  the  first  warrior 
about  him,  of  six-score  pounds  weight  each  t 
whereas  the  ordinary  suits  weighed  but  half 
eo  much.* 


CHAPTER    X. 


1  mark  no  doubt  bnt  that  [  often  happen  to 
epeuk  of  things  that  are  much  better,  and  more 
truly,  handled  by  those  who  are  masters  of  the 
trade.  You  have  here  purely  an  essay  of  my 
natural,  and  not  acquired,  parts :  and  whoever 
shall  take  me  tripping  in  my  ignorance,  will 
not  in  any  tort  displease  me;  for  I  should  be 
very  unwilling  to  become  responsible  to  another 
for  iny  writings,  who  am  not  so  to  myself,  nor 
satisfied  with  them.  Whoever  goes  in  quest 
<>!'  know  ledge,  let  him  fish  for  it  where  it  is  to 
be  found  ;  there  is  nothing  I  so  little  profess. 

'  Ammiinm   Mircel  limit,  ■  LUIn   bwinvi,   Ihoojrti.  bf 

-rjixiu.'.  J.'il,,.,'.  .\,,'":,i',.,r.'.l,,'mcl^';.""°  ""f"™*  *-"'" 
'  Pl.udi.n  in  /Ik/,  it.  ass. 

tuSEh*'  '"  """  '*h0   ""*   tt°    *1<"T  ******* 

•  It  hi  not  till  liter  Honuigiie'i  duth  tint  hit  editor 


These  are  fancies  of  my  own,  by  which  I  do 
not  pretend  to  discover  things,  but  to  lay  open 
myself.  They  may,  perhaps,  one  day  be  kne 
to  me,  or  have  formerly  been,  according  as  I 
tune  has  put  me  upon  a  place  where  they 
have  been  explained ;  but  I  have  forgotten 
them ;  and  if  I  am  a  man  of  some  reading,  I 
am  a  man  of  no  retention  ;  so  that  I  can  pro 
mise  no  certainty,  if  not  to  make  known  t 
what  point  the  knowledge  I  now  have  riser 
Therefore  let  nobody  insist  upon  the  matter  I 
write,  but  my  method  in  writing  it :  let  them 
observe  in  what  1  borrow,  if  1  have  known  how 
to  choose  what  is  proper  to  raise  or  help  the 
invention,  which  is  always  my  own ;  foi  * 
make  uthers  say  for  me  what,  either  for  w 
of  language,  or  want  of  sense,  I  cannot  so  v 
myself  express.  I  do  not  number  my  bor- 
rowings, I  weigh  them.  And  had  I  designed 
to  raise  their  value  by  their  number,  I  had 
made  them  twice  as  mnny.  They  are  all, 
within  a  very  few,  so  lamed  and  ancient  a 
thors  that  they  seem,  me  thinks,  themselves 
sufficiently  to  tell  who  they  ure,  without  giv' 
me  the  trouble.4  In  reasons,  com- 
parisons, and  arguments,  if  I  Wij  Mon- 
t i;i [i -] i In ji t  uny  into  my  own  soil,  chooM  u>'i 
and  confound  them  amongst  my  the-  mii,.>r 
own,  I  purposely  conceal  the  au-  '"^{J1*"1 
thor  to  awe  the  temerity  of  those 
forward  eensurers  that  (all  upon  all  sorts  of 
writings,  particularly  the  late  ones,  of  men  yet 
living,  and  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  forsooth, 
which  puts,  it  would  seem,  every  one  into  a  ca- 
pacity of  jiideii'i^.  mid  which  sums  to  convict 
the  authors  themselves  of  vulgar  conception 
and  design.  I  would  have  them  give  Plutarch 
a  fillip  on  my  nose,  and  put  themselves  in  a 
heat  with  railing  nguinst  Senecn,  when  they 
Ihink  they  rail  at  me.  I  must  shelter  my  own 
weakness  under  these  grent  reputations.  I  shall 
love  any  oue  that  can  unplume  me,  that  is,  by 
clearness  of  understanding  and  judgment,  and 
by  the  sole  distinction  of  the  force  and  beauty 
of  reason  :  for  I,  who,  for  want  of  memory, 
am  at  every  turn  at  a  loss  to  pick  them  out  by 
their  national  livery,  am  yet  wise  enough  to 
know,  by  the  measure  of  my  own  abilities,  that 
my  soil  is  iticupnlde  o!"  pi-oiiiirin^  any  of  those 
rich  flowers  that  1  there  tind  set  and  growing  ; 
and  that  all  the  fruits  of  tin  own  growth  are 
not  worth  any  one  of  them.  For  this,  indeed, 
I  hold  mysell'rcspi  him  !>;<■,  [h(n:j;h  the  confcssioi 
make  against  me ;  if  there  he  any  vanity  and 
vice  in  my  writings,  which  I  do  not  of  myself 
perceive,  nor  can  discern,  when  pointed  out  to 
me  by  another ;  for  many  faults  escape  the  eye, 
but  the  infirmity  ut' judgment  consists  in  not 
being  able  to  discern  them,  when,  by  another, 
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kid  open  to  us.  Knowledge  and  truth  way  be 
in  ns  without  judgment,  and  judgment  also 
without  them  ;  but  the  confession  of  ignorance 
is  one  of  the  fairest  and  surest  testimonies  of 
judgment  that  I  know.  I  have  no  other  officer 
to  put  my  writings  in  rank  and  file,  but  for- 
tune. As  things  come  into  my  head  I  heap 
them  in;  sometimes  they  advance  in  whole 
bodies,  sometimes  in  single  files.  I  am  content 
that  every  one  should  see  my  natural  and  or- 
dinary pace,  ill  as  it  is.  I  let  myself  jog  on 
at  my  own  rate  and  ease.  Neither  are  these 
subjects  which  a  man  is  not  permitted  to  be 
ignorant  in,  or  casually,  and  at  a  venture,  to 
discourse  of.  I  could  wish  to  have  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  things,  but  I  will  not  buy  it 
so  dear  as  it  will  cost.  My  design  is  to  pass 
over  easily,  and  not  laboriously,  the  remainder 
of  my  life.  There  is  nothing  that  I  will  break 
j  my  brain  about ;  no,  not  knowledge,  of  what 
price  soever. 

I  seek,  in  the  reading  of  books,  only  to 
please  myself  by  an  irreproach- 

tofi*d^ebJS?    ****  divereion  5  or,  if  I  study,  it 
n  m        '    is  for  no  other  science  than  what 
treats  of  the  knowledge  of  myself,  and  instructs 
me  how  to  live  and  die  well : 


Hn  meus  ad  metas  sudet  oportet  equus, 


i 


"  I  to  this  only  course 
Tmin  op,  and  in  it  only  breathe  my  hone." 

I  do  not  bite  my  nails  about  the  difficulties  I 
meet  with  in  my  reading ;  after  a  charge  or 
two  I  give  them  over,  bhould  I  insist  upon 
them,  I  should  both  lose  myself  and  time ;  for 
I  have  an  impatient  understanding  that  must  be 
satisfied  at  once ;  what  I  do  not  discern  at  first, 
by  persisting  becomes  still  more  obscure.  I  do 
nothing  without  gaiety  ;  continuation,  and  a  too 
obstinate  endeavour,  darkens,  stupifies  and  tires 
my  judgment.  My  sight  is  confounded  and 
dissipated  with  poring ;  I  must  withdraw  it,  and 
refer  the  discovery  to  new  attempts  ;  just  as,  to 
judge  rightly  of  the  lustre  of  scarlet,  we  are 
taught  to  pass  it  lightly  over  with  the  eye,  in 
running  it  over  at  several  sudden  and  reiterated 
views  and  glances.  If  one  book  does  not 
please  me,  I  take  another,  and  never  meddle 
with  any  but  at  such  times  as  I  am  weary  of 
doing  nothing.  I  care  not  much  for  new  ones, 
because  the  old  seem  fuller,  and 
of  stronger  reason  ;  neither  do  I 
much  tamper  with  Greek  authors, 
for  my  judgment  loves  not  to 
occupy  itself  on  matters  which  I 
know  but  superficially.2  Amongst 
those  that  are  simply  pleasant  of  the  modems, 
Boccaccio's  Decameron,  Rabelais,  and  the  Basia 
of  Johannes  Secundus,  if  those  may  be  ranged 


1  Properdin,  iv.  1,  "o. 
^  *  Montaigne  take*  other  occasions  to  declare,  more  dis- 
tinctly,  hi*  ignorance  of   Greek  ;    yet  we   find  him  often 
quoting  passages  from  that  language. 
3  The  Ajciuckua  is  uot  by  Plato,  and  Laertius  had  already 


Montaigne  pre- 
ferred the  writ- 
ings of   the 
ancients  to  the 
moderns. 


under  that  title,  are  worth  reading.  As  to  the 
Amadises,  and  such  kind  of  stuff,  they  had  not 
the  credit  to  take  me,  so  much  as  in  my  child- 
hood. And  I  will  moreover  say  (whether 
boldly  or  rashly),  that  this  old,  heavy  soul  of 
mine  is  now  no  longer  delighted  with  Ariosto ; 
no,  nor  with  the  good  fellow  Ovid  ;  his  facility 
and  invention,  with  which  I  was 
formerly  so  ravished,  are  now  of  w***  *• 
no  relish,  and  I  can  hardly  have  £&££* 
the  patience  to  read  him.  I  of  bis  life, 
speak  my  opinion  freely  of  all 
things,  even  of  those  that,  perhaps,  exceed  my 
capacity,  and  that  I  do  not  conceive  to  be  in 
anywise  under  my  jurisdiction.  The  judgment 
I  deliver  is  to  show  the  measure  of  my  own 
sight,  and  not  that  of  the  things.  When  1 
find  myself  disgusted  with  Plato's  Axiochus, 
as  with  a  work,  considering  who  the  author 
was,  without  force,  my  judgment  does  not  be- 
lieve itself:3  it  is  not  so  arrogant  as  to  oppose 
the  authority  of  so  many  other  famous  judg- 
ments of  antiquity,  which  it  considers  as  its 
directors  and  masters,  and  with  whom  it  is  ra- 
ther content  to  err ;  in  such  a  case  it  condemns 
itself,  either  for  stopping  at  the  outer  bark,  not 
bein^  able  to  penetrate  to  the  heart,  or  for  con- 
sidering it  by  some  false  liffht,  and  is  content 
with  securing  itself  from  trouble  and  error  only  j 
and,  as  to  its  own  weakness,  does  frankly  ac- 
knowledge and  confess  it.  It  thinks  it  gives  a 
just  interpretation,  according  to  the  appearance 
that  its  conceptions  present  to  it ;  but  they  are 
weak  and  imperfect.  Most  of  the  Fables  of 
iEsop  have  several  meanings ;  those  who  my- 
thologised  them  chose  some  aspect  that  quadrates 
well  to  the  Fable ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  'tis 
but  the  first  face  that  presents  itself,  and  but 
superficial ;  there  yet  remain  others  more  lively, 
essentia],  and  profound,  into  which  they  have 
not  been  able  to  penetrate  ;  and  just  so  do  I. 

But  to  proceed.  I  have  always  thought  that, 
in  poetry,  Virgil,  Lucretius,  Catullus,  and  Ho- 
race, do  many  degrees  excel  the  rest,  and  sig- 
nally, Virgil  in  his  Georgics,  which  I  look  upon 
as  the  most  finished  work  in  poetry  :  in  compa- 
rison of  which  a  man  may  easily  discern  that 
there  are  some  places  in  his  JEneids  to  which 
the  author  would  have  given  a  little  more  of  the 
file,  had  he  had  leisure :  the  fifth 

book  of  his  JEncids  seems  to  me    virgii?1111011 
the  most  perfect.      I  also  love 
Lucan,  ana  willingly  read  him ;  not  so  much 
for  his  style  as  for  his  own  worth, 
and  the  truth  and  solidity  of  his       of  Lucan  J 
opinions  and  judgments.     As  for  my  good  Te- 
rence, the  standard  of  all  that  is       w  Terenct 
charming  and  eloquent  in  the  La- 
tin tongue,  I  find   in   him  so  admirable  and 
lively  a  representation  of  our  manners  and  the 


admitted  thia.  It  was  for  a  long  time  attributed  to 
.ACsrhines,  the  Socratirian  (mc  the  edition  by  Jean  Le  Clerc, 
Amsterdam,  l/M.'j  others  have  gi"en  it  to  Xenocrates,  the 
Chalcedouian.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  dialogue  is  one  of  very 
great  antiquity. 
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or  the  soul,  that  oor  actions  throw 

me  at  every  turn  upon  him ;  and  I  cannot  read 
him  no  oft  dial  I  do  not  mill  discover  some  new 
grace  and  beauty.  Such  as  lived  near  Virgil's 
time  were  scandalized  that  Mime  should  coin- 
of  Luemiu  1""^  ','n'  w',n  Lticrotius.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  comparison  is, 
in  truth,  very  unequal ;  a  belief  that,  neverthe- 
less, I  have  much  ado  to  assure  myself  in,  when 
I  meet  with  some  excellent  passages  in  Lucre- 
tins.  But,  if  they  were  so  angry  at  this  com- 
parison, what  would  they  have  said  of  the  bru- 
tish and  barbarous  stupidity  of  those  who,  at 
this  hour,  compare  Ariosto  with  him  ?  and  what 
would  Ariosto  himself  cay? 


I  think  the  ancients  had  more  reason  to  be 
angry  with  tliosc  who  compared  Plnutus  to 

Terence  (chough  he  smacks  more 
JJ^jyj  of  his  man),  than  Lucretius  to 
TanraT  Virgil.     It  makes  much  for  the 

honour  and  preference  of  Terence 
that  the  lather  of  Roman  eloquence  had  him 
alone  to  often  in  his  mouth,  and  the  sentence 
that  the  best  judge  of  Roman  poets  has  passed 
upon  the  other.'  1  have  often  observed  that 
those  of  our  times  who  take  upon  them  to  write 
comedies  (as  well  aa  the  Italians,  who  are  happy 
enough  in  that  way  of  writing),  take  in  three  or 
four  arguments  of  those  of  Plautus  or  Terence 
to  make  one  of  theirs,  and  crowd  five  or  fix  of 
Boccaccio's  novels  into  one  single  comedy.  That 
which  makes  them  so  load  themselves  with 
matter  is  the  diffidence  they  have  of  being  able 
to  support  themselves  with  their  own  strength. 
They  most  find  out  something  to  lean  on  ;  and, 
having  not  of  their  own  wherewith  to  entertain 
the  audience,  bring  in  the  story  to  supply  the 
defect  of  language.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with 
my  author ;'  the  beauty,  the  perfection  of  his 
way  of  speaking,  makes  us  lose  the  appetite  for 
his  plot.  His  fine  expression,  elc 
quaintness,  is  every  where  taking 
pleasant  throughout, 

ljqaodu,  poroqw  tuaillimiu  unoi  ■* 
"  liquid,  and  likfBojiCil  ruolag  Arum  |" 
and  does  so  possess  the  soul  with  his  graces 
that  we  forget  those  of  his  fable.  This  very 
consideration  carries  me  further ;  I  observe  that 
the  best  and  most  ancient  poets  have  avoided 
the  affectation  and  hunting  after,  not  only  of 
fantastic  Spanish  and  Petrarch ic  elevations, "but 
n  the  softest  and  most  gentle  touches,  which 
"' e  ornaments  of  the  poetry  of  succeeding 
And  yet  there  is  no  good  judgment  that 


in  the  ancients,  and  that  does 
not  incomparably  more  admire  the  equal  polish 
and  the  perpetual  sweetness  and  nourishing 
beauty  of  Catullus'*  Epigrams  than  ell  the  stings 
with  which  Martial  arms  the  tails  of  bis.  This  is 
by  the  same  reason  that  I  gave  before,  as  Martial 
says  of  himself :  Minn.'  illi  ingtnio  kiborandum 
ftiit,  in  aijui  locum  materia  suc- 
ceurrat.1  "  His  subject  was  so  ££{*"£& 
fruitful  that  he  had  the  less  need  M(i  siutuL 
for  the  exercise  of  his  wit."  The 
first,  without  being  moved  or  putting  them- 
selves out  at  all,  make  themselves  sufficiently 
felt;  they  have  matter  enough  of  laughter 
throughout,  they  need  not  tickle  themselves. 
The  others  have  need  of  foreign  assistance;  aa 
they  have  the  less  wit,  they  must  have  the 
more  body  ;  they  mount  on  horseback,  because 
they  are  not  able  to  stand  on  their  own  legs. 
As  in  our  balls,  those  mean  fellows  that  teach 
to  dance  not  being  able  to  represent  the  port  and 
dignity  of  our  gentry,  arc  fain  to  supply  it  with 
dangerous  jumping*,  and  other  strange  motions 
and  fantastic  tricks.  And  the  ladies  are  less  put 
to  it  in  dances  where  there  are  several  coupon, 
changes,  and  quick  motions  of  body,  than  in 
some  others  of  a  more  quiet  kind,  where  tht-y 
ore  only  to  move  a  natural  pace,  and  to  repre- 
sent their  ordinary  grace  and  port :  and  as  I  have 
often  seen  good  merry -undrew  a,  who,  in  their 
own  every-day  clothes,  and  with  their  ordinary 
face,  give  ns  all  the  pleasure  of  their  art,  wben 
their  apprentices,  not  yet  arrived  to  such  per- 
fection, are  fain  to  meal  their  races,  put  them- 
selves into  a  ridiculous  disguise,  and  make  a 
hundred  faces,  to  get  us  to  laugh.  This  con- 
ception of  mine  is  no  where  more  demonstrable 
than  in  comparing  the  AZntid 
with  Orlando  Furioto;  we  see 
the  first  on  outspread  wing,  with 
lofty  and  sustained  flight,  always 
following  bis  point ;  the  latter, 
fluttering  and  hopping  from  tale  to  tale,  as  from 
branch  to  branch,  not  daring  to  trust  his  wings 
bnt  in  very  short  flights,  and  perching  at  every 
turn,  lest  his  breath  and  force  should  fail. 


These,  then,  at  to  this  sort  of  subjects,  are  the 
authors  that  best  please  me. 

As  to  what  concerns  my  other  reading,  that 
mixes  a  little  more  profit  with  the  pleasure,  and 
whence  I  learn  bow  to  marshal  my  opinions  ' 
and   qualities;   the   books    that   serve   me   to 
this  purpose  are  Plutarch  (since 
he     has     been     translated    into     J*f*      '~ 
French)  and  Seneca.    Both  of    ud  it 
them  have  this  great  convenience 
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suited  to  my  humour,  that  the  knowledge  I 
there  seek  is  discoursed  in  some  pieces  that  do 
not  require  any  great  trouble  of  reading  long, 
of  which  I  am  incapable.  Such  are  the  minor 
works  of  the  first,  and  the  Epistles  of  the  latter, 
which  are  the  best  and  most  profitable  of  all 
their  writings.  'Tis  no  great  undertaking  to 
take  one  of  them  in  hand,  and  I  give  over  at 
pleasure  ;  for  they  have  no  chain  or  dependence 
upon  one  another.  These  authors,  for  the  most 
part,  concur  in  all  useful  and  true  opinions : 
and  there  is  this  further  parallel  betwixt  them, 
that  fortune  brought  them  into  the  world  about 
the  same  age:  they  were  both  tutors  to  the 
Roman  emperors:  both  sought  out  from  fo- 
reign countries :  both  rich,  and  both  powerful. 
Their  instructions  are  the  cream  of  philosophy, 
and  delivered  after  a  plain  and  pertinent  man- 
ner. Plutarch  is  more  uniform  and  constant ; 
Seneca  more  various  and  undulating.  The  last 
toiled,  set  himself,  and  bent  his  whole  force  to 
fortify  virtue  against  frailty,  fear,  and  vicious 
appetites.  The  other  seems  more  to  slight  their 
power :  he  disdains  to  alter  his  pace,  or  stand 
upon  nig  guard.  Plutarch's  opinions  are 
Platonic,  gentle,  and  accommodated  to  civil 
society:  those  of  the  other  are  Stoical  and 
Epicurean,  more  remote  from  common  use,  but, 
in  my  opinion,  more  proper  for  private  sanction 
and  more  firm.  Seneca  would  seem  to  lean  a 
little  to  the  tyranny  of  the  emperors  of  his 
time,  but  only  seems ;  for  I  hold  it  for  certain 
that  he  spake  against  his  judgment  when  he 
condemns  the  generous  action  of  those  who 
assassinated  Caesar.  Plutarch  is  frank  through- 
out; Seneca  abounds  with  brisk  touches  and 
sallies:  Plutarch  with  things  that  heat  and 
move  you  more;  this  contents  and  pays  you 
better ;  he  guides  us,  the  other  pushes  us  on. 
As  to  Cicero,  those  of  his  works  that  are 
most  useful  to  my  design  are  they 
Opium  of  a-    fat  treat  0f  philosophy,  especially 

'  moral.  But,  boldly  to  confess  the 

truth  (for  since  one  has  stepped  over  the  bar- 
riers of  impudence  there  is  no  checking  one's- 
self,)  his  way  of  writing,  and  that  of  all  other 
long-winded  authors,  appears  to  me  very  te- 
dious: for  his  prefaces,  definitions,  divisions, 
and  etymologies,  take  up  the  greatest  part  of 
his  work :  whatever  there  is  of  life  and  marrow 
is  smothered  and  lost  in  the  preparation.  When 
I  have  spent  an  hour  in  reading  him  (which  is  a 
great  deal  for  me),  and  try  to  recollect  what  1 
have  thence  extracted  of  juice  and  substance, 
for  the  most  part  I  find  nothing  but  wind  ;  for 
he  is  not  yet  come  to  the  arguments  that  serve 
to  his  purpose,  and  the  reasons  that  should  pro- 
perly help  to  loose  the  knot  I  would  untie.  For 
me,  who  only  desire  to  become  more  wise,  not 
more  learned  or  eloquent,  these  logical  or  Aris- 
totelian dispositions  of  parts  are  of  no  use.  I 
would  have  a  man  begin  with  the  main  propo- 
sition, and  that  wherein  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment lies;  I  know  well  enough  what  death  and 
pleasure  are ;  let  no  man  give  himself  the  trouble 


to  anatomize  them  to  me  ;  1  look  for  good  and 
solid  reasons  at  the  first  dash  to  instruct  me  how 
to  stand  the  shock,  and  resist  them ;  to  which 
purpose  neither  grammatical  subtleties,  nor  the 
ingenious  contexture  of  words  and  arguments, 
are  of  any  use  at  all.  I  am  for  discourses  that 
give  the  first  charge  into  the  heart  of  the  doubt ; 
his  languish  about  his  subjects,  and  delay  our 
expectation.  They  are  proper  for  the  schools, 
for  the  bar,  and  for  the  pulpit,  where  we  have 
leisure  to  nod,  and  may  awake  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after,  time  enough  to  find  again  the  thread 
of  the  discourse.  It  is  necessary  to  speak  after 
this  manner  to  judges,  whom  a  man  has  a  de- 
sign, right  or  wrong,  to  incline  to  favour  his 
cause ;  to  children  and  common-people,  to  whom 
a  man  must  say  all  he  can,  and  try  what  effects 
his  eloquence  can  produce.  I  would  not  have 
an  author  make  it  his  business  to  render  me 
attentive  ;  or  that  he  should  cry  out  fifty  times 
O  yes,  as  the  clerks  and  heralds  do.  The  Ro- 
mans, in  their  religious  exercises,  began  with 
Hoc  age  ;  as  we  in  ours  do  with  Sursum  cor  da, 
which  are  so  many  words  lost  to  me ;  I  come 
thither  already  fully  prepared  from  my  cham- 
ber. I  need  no  allurement,  no  invitation,  no 
sauce ;  I  eat  the  meat  raw,  and,  instead  of  whet- 
ting my  appetite  by  these  preparatives,  they 
tire  and  pall  it.  mil  the  license  of  the  time 
excuse  the  sacrilegious  boldness 
of  my  holding  the  dialoguisms  £alog^le»?*t0,, 
of  Plato  himself  to  be  also 
heavy,  and  too  much  stifling  his  matter ;  and  my 
lamenting  so  much  time  lost  by  a  man  who  had 
so  many  better  things  to  say,  in  so  many  long 
and  needless  preliminary  interlocutions.  My 
ignorance  will  better  excuse  me  in  this,  that  I  see 
nothing  in  the  beauty  of  his  language.  I  would 
generally  choose  books  that  use  sciences,  not 
6uch  as  only  lead  to  them.  The  two  first,1  and 
Pliny,  and  their  like,  have  nothing  of  this  Hoc 
age;  they  will  have  to  do  with  men  already 
instructed ;  or  if  they  have,  'tis  a  substantial 
Hoc  age,  and  that  has  a  body  by  itself.  1  also 
delight  in  reading  the  Epistles  to  Atticus ;  not 
only  because  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  his- 
tory and  the  affairs  of  his  time ;  but  much  more 
because  I  therein  discover  much  of  his  own 
private  humour :  for  I  have  a  singular  curiosity 
(as  I  have  said  elsewhere)  to  pry  into  the  souls, 
and  the  natural  and  true  judgments,  of  the 
authors  with  whom  I  converse.  A  man  may 
indeed  judge  of  their  parts,  but  not  of  their 
manners  nor  of  themselves,  by  the  writings  they 
expose  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world.  I  have 
a  thousand  times  lamented  the  loss  of  the  trea- 
tise that  Brutus  writ  upon  virtue;  for  it  is 
best  learning  the  theory  of  those  who  best  know 
the  practice.  But  seeing  the  thing  preached, 
and  the  preacher,  are  different  things,  I  would 
as  willingly  see  Brutus  in  Plutarch  as  in  a  book 
of  his  own.  I  would  rather  choose  to  be  cer- 
tainly informed  of  the  conference  he  had  in  his 

1  Plutarch  and  Seneca. 
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Cicero. 


tent,  with  *mh«:  particular  friends  of  bis,  tbe 
night  before  a  battle,  than  of  tbe  harangue  be 
made  tbe  next  day  to  bis  army ;  and  of  what 
be  did  in  bis  closet  and  his  chamber,  than  what 
be  did  in  tbe  public  place  and  in 
tbe  Senate.  As  to  Cicero,  I  am  of 
the  common  opinion  that  (learn- 
ing excepted),  be  bad  no  great  natural  parts. 
He  was  a  good  citizen,  of  an  affable  nature,  as 
all  fat,  heavy  men,  such  as  he  was,  usually  are : 
but  criven  to  ease,  and  had  a  mi?htv  share  of 
vanity  and  ambition.  Neither  do  I  know  bow 
to  excuse  him  for  thinking  bis  poetry  fit  to  be 
published.  'Ti*  no  great  imperfection  to  make 
ill  verses ;  but  it  is  an  imperfection  not  to  be 
able  to  judge  how  unworthy  his  verses  were  of ' 
the.  glory  of  bis  name.  For  what  concerns  his 
eloquence,  that  is  totally  out  of  comparison :  I 
believe  it  will  never  be  equalled.  Tbe  younger 
Cicero,  who  resembled  his  father  in  nothing  but 
in  name,  whilst  commanding  in  Asia  had  several 
strangers  one  day  at  bis  table,  and  among  the  , 
rest  Cestius,  seated  at  the  lower  end,  as  men  . 
often  intrude  to  the  open  tables  of  the  great.  ■ 
Cicero  asked  one  of  bis  people  who  that  man 
was  ?  who  presently  tola  bim  his  name.  But 
he,  as  one  who  bad  his  thoughts  taken  up  with 
something  else,  and  had  forgot  the  answer  made 
him,  asking  three  or  four  times  over  and  over 
again  the  same  question,  tbe  fellow,  to  deliver 
himself  from  so  many  questions,  and  to  make 
him  know  him  by  some  particular  circumstance : 
"  Tis  that  Cestius,"  said  he,  "  of  whom  it  was 
told  you  that  be  makes  no  great  account  of  your 
father's  eloquence  in  comparison  of  bis  own." 
At  which  Cicero,  being  suddenly  nettled,  com- 
manded poor  Cestius  presently  to  be  seized,  and 
caused  him  to  be  very  well  whipped  in  bis  own 
presence:1 — a  very  discourteous  entertainer! 
Vet,  even  amongst  those  who,  all  things  consi- 
dered, have  reputed  his  eloquence  incomparable, 
there  have  been  some,  however,  who  have  not 
stuck  to  observe  some  faults :  as  that  great 
Brutus,  his  friend,  for  example,  who  said  'twas 
a  broken  and  feeble  eloquence:  fractam  ei 
elumbem?  The  orators,  also,  nearest  to  tbe  age 
wherein  he  lived,  reprehended  in  him  the  care 
he  had  of  a  certain  long  cadence  in  bis  periods, 
and  particularly  took  notice  of  these  words, 
esse  videatur,  which  he  there  so  oft  makes  use 
of.1  For  my  part  I  better  approve  of  a  shorter 
cadence,  that  comes  more  roundly  off;  yet  he 
sometimes  shuffles  his  parts  more  briskly  toge- 
ther, but  'tis  very  seldom.  I  have  myself  taken 
notice  of  this  one  passage,  Ego  verb  me  minus  diu 
genemmaUem,  quameste  tenem  antequam  essem.4 
"  For  my  own  part,  I  bad  rather  be  old  only  a 
short  time,  than  be  old  before  I  really  am  so. 
Tbe  historians,  however,  are  my  true  men ; 


Ctonr'a  com- 
mentaries com- 


1  aeaeca,  Suator.  rUi. 

•  See  tbe  Dialogue  de  Oratortttu,  e.  18. 

*  /*.  e.  S3. 


for  thev  are  plea-ant  and  ea«y  ;  wllT  Moo. 
where  immediately  man  in  gene-  uigne  rabeat 
ral,  tbe  knowledge  of  whom  I  j^^mith 
bunt  after,  appears  more  lively  m*°fy" 
and  entire  than  any  where  besides :  the  variety 
and  truth  of  bis  internal  qualities,  in  gross  and 
piece-meal,  the  diversity  of  means  by  which  he 
is  united  and  knit,  and  the  accidents  that 
threaten  bim.  Now  those  that  write  lives,  by 
reason  they  insist  more  upon  counsels  than 
events,  more  upon  what  sallies  from  within 
than  upon  that  which  happens  without,  are  the 
most  proper  for  mv  reading;  and,  therefore, 
above  all  others,  Plutarch  is  the  man  for  me. 
I  am  very  sorry  we  have  not  a  dozen  Laertiuses, 
or  that  be  was  not  further  extended,  or  better 
understood.  For  I  am  equally  curious  to  know 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  great  instructors  of 
the  world,  as  to  know  the  diversities  of  their 
doctrines  and  opinions.  In  this  class  of  study, 
the  reading  of  histories,  a  man  must  tumble  over, 
without  distinction,  all  sorts  of  authors,  ancient 
and  modern,  vulgar  and  classical,  there  to  know 
the  things  of  which  they  variously  treat.  But 
Caesar,  in  my  opinion,  particularly  deserves  to 
be  studied,  not  for  tbe  knowledge 
of  the  history  only,  but  for  him- 
self, so  great  an  excellence  and 
perfection  he  has  above  all  the 
rest,  though  Sallust  be  one  of  tbe  number.  In 
truth,  I  read  this  author  with  somewhat  more 
reverence  and  respect  than  is  usually  allowed  to 
human  writings ;  one  while  considering  him  in 
his  person,  by  his  actions  and  miraculous  great- 
ness, and  another  in  the  purity  and  inimitable 
polish  of  his  language  and  style,  wherein  he  not 
only  excels  all  other  historians,  as  Cicero  con- 
fesses,* but  perad venture  even  Cicero  himself : 
speaking  of  his  enemies  with  so  much  sincerity 
in  his  judgment  that,  the  false  colours  with 
which  he  strives  to  palliate  his  ill  cause,  and 
the  pollution  of  his  pestilent  ambition,  excepted, 
I  think  there  is  no  fault  to  be  objected  against 
him,  saving  this,  that  he  speaks  too  sparingly  of 
himself,  seeing  so  many  great  things  could  not 
have  been  performed  under  his  conduct,  but 
that  be  himself  must  necessarily  have  had  a 
greater  share  in  the  execution  than  he  makes 
mention  of. 

I  love  historians  who  are  either  very  unsophis- 
ticated or  very  excellent.  The  former,  who  have 
nothing  of  their  own  to  mix  with  it,  and  who  only 
make  it  their  business  to  make  a  faithful  collec- 
tion of  all  that  comes  to  their  knowledge,  and 
faithfully  to  record  all  things  without  choice  or 
prejudice,  leave  to  us  the  entire  iudgment  of 
discerning  the  truth  of  things.  Such,  for  exam- 
ple, amongst  others,  is  honest  Froissart,  who 
as  proceeded  in  his  undertaking  with  so  frank 


E 


4  Cicero,  De  Senectute,  e.  10.  See  tome  obverrmtion*  on 
this  criticism  in  the  (Euerct  complete*  de  Ciciron^  rol. 
xxriii.  p.  91. 


*  Brut**,  c.  75. 
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a  plainness  that,  having  commit- 
ted an  error,  he  is  not  ashamed 
to  confess  and  correct  it  in  the  place  where  the 
finger  has  been  laid,  and  who  represents  to  us 
even  the  variety  of  rumours  that  were   then 
spread  abroad,  and  the  different  reports  that 
were  made  to  him ;  which  is  the  naked  and 
unformed  matter  of  history,  and  of  which  every 
one  may  make  his  profit  according  to  his  pro- 
portion of  understanding.     The  more  excellent 
sort  of  historians  have  judgment  to  pick  out 
what  is  most  worthy  to  be  known ;  and,  of  two 
reports,  to  examine  which  is  the  most  likely  to 
be  true.     From  the  condition  of  princes  and 
their  humours  they  conclude  the  counsels,  and 
attribute  to  them  words  proper  for  the  occasion  ; 
and  such  have  title  to  assume  the  authority  of 
regulating  our  belief  to  what  they  themselves 
believe ;  but  certainly  this  privilege  belongs  to 
very  few.     The  middle  sort  of  historians  (of 
which  the  most  part  are)  spoil  all :  they  will 
chew  our  meat  for  us  ;  they  take  upon  them- 
selves to  judge  vt,  and  consequently  to  bias 
history  to  then*  own  fancy  :  for,  if  the  judgment 
partially  lean  to  one  side,  a  man  cannot  avoid 
wresting  and  writhing  his  narrative   to   that 
bias.1   They  undertake  to  choose  things  worthy 
to  be  known,  and  yet  very  often  conceal  from  us 
such  a  word,  such  a  private  action,  as  would 
much  better  instruct  us ;  omit,  as  incredible, 
such  things  as  they  do  not  understand ;  and 
others,  perhaps,  because  they  cannot  express 
them  in  good  French  or  Latin.     Let  them,  in 
God's  name,  display  their  eloquence,  and  judge 
according  to  their  own  fancy;  but  let  them, 
withal,  leave  us  something  to  judge  of  after 
them,  and  neither  alter  nor  disguise,  by  their 
abridgments  and  selections,  any  thing  of  the 
substance  of  the  matter ;  but  deliver  it  to  us 
pure  and  entire  in  all  its  dimensions. 

For  the  most  part,  and  especially  in  these 
latter  ages,  persons  are  culled  out  for  this  work 
from  amongst  the  common  people,  upon  the 
sole  consideration  of  well-speaking,  as  if  we 
were  to  learn  grammar  thence ;  and  the  men 
so  chosen  are  in  the  right,  being  hired  for 
no  other  end,  and  pretending  to  nothing  but 
babble,  not  to  be  very  solicitous  of  any  part 
but  that,  and  so,  with  a  fine  jingle  of  words, 
prepare  us  a  pretty  contexture  of  reports  they 
picfc  up  in  the  corners  of  the  streets.  The  only 
good  histories  are  those  that  have 

Sif^L^d th*       "een  wr*tten  ty  the  persons  them  - 
bistonesT  selves  who    commanded   in   the 

affairs  whereof  they  write,  or  who 
have  participated  in  the  conduct  of  them,  or,  at 
least,  who  have  had  the  conduct  of  others  of  the 
same  nature.  Such  almost  are  all  the  Greek 
and  Roman  historians :  for  several  eye-witnesses 
having  writ  of  the  same  subject  (as  happened 
in  those  times,  when   grandeur  and   learning 


frequently  met  in  the  same  person ),  if  there  was 
an  error  it  must  of  necessity  be  a  very  slight 
one,  and  upon  a  very  doubtful  accident.  What 
can  a  man  expect  from  a  physician  who  will 
undertake  to  write  of  war;  or  from  a  mere 
scholar  treating  upon  the  designs  of  princes? 
If  we  would  take  notice  how  religious  the 
Romans  were  in  this,  there  needs 
but  this  example :  Asinius  Pollio  The  miatate* 
found  in  the  History  of  Caesar  d»at  kilL*^0 
himself  some  mistake  occasioned  cJJJJJ.,  Co^_ 
either  by  reason  be  could  not  mentariea. 
have  his  eye  in  all  parts  of  his 
army  at  once,  and  had  given  credit  to  some 
particular  persons,  who  had  not  delivered  him 
a  very  true  account ;  or  else  for  not  having 
had  too  perfect  notice  given  him  by  his  lieu- 
tenants of  what  they  had  done  in  his  absence.* 
By  which  we  may  see  whether  the  inquisition 
after  truth  be  not  very  delicate,  when  a  man 
cannot  believe  the  report  of  a  battle  from  the 
knowledge  of  him  who  there  commanded,  nor 
from  the  soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  it,  unless, 
after  the  method  of  judicatory  information,  the 
witnesses  be  confronted,  and  the  challenges 
received  upon  the  proof  of  the  least  details  of 
every  point.  The  knowledge  we  have  of  our 
own  private  affairs  is  indeed  still  much  weaker 
and  more  obscure :  but  that  has  been  sufficiently 
handled  by  Bodin,3  and  according  to  my  own 
sentiment. 

A  little  to  guard  against  the  treachery  and 
defect  of  my  memory  (a  defect  so  extreme  that 
it  has  happened  to  me  more  than  once  to  take 
books  again  into  my  hand  for  new  and  unseen, 
which  I  had  carefully  read  over  a  few  years 
before,  and  scribbled  with  my  notes),  I  have 
taken  a  custom  of  late  to  fix  at  the  end  of 
every  book  (that  is,  of  those  I  never  intended 
to  read  again),  the  time  when  1  made  an  end  of 
it,  and  the  judgment  I  bad  made  of  it  on  the 
whole,  to  the  end  that  that  might,  at  least, 
represent  to  me  the  air  and  general  idea  I  had 
conceived  of  the  author  in  reading  it.  And  I 
will  here  transcribe  some  of  these  annotations. 

I  writ  this  some  ten  years  ago  in  my  Guic- 
ciardini  (in  what  language  soever 
my  books  speak,  I  always  speak  Gmccu!dini; 
of  them  in  my  own)  : — "  He  is  a 
diligent  historiographer,  and  from  whom,  in  my 
opinion,  a  man  may  learn  the  truth  of  the  affairs 
of  his  time  as  exactly  as  from  any  other,  or 
more  ;  in  the  most  of  which  he  was  himself  also 
a  personal  actor,  and  in  honourable  command. 
There  is  no  appearance  that  he  disguised  any- 
thing, either  upon  the  account  of  hatred,  favour, 
or  vanity  ;  of  which  the  free  opinion  he  passes 
upon  great  men,  and  particularly  those  by 
whom  he  was  advanced  and  employed  in  com- 
mands of  trust  and  honour,  as  Pope  Clement 
the  Seventh,  give  ample  testimony.     As  to  that 


1  "  Lee  fata  cbangent  de  forme  dmna  la  t£te  de  l'biatorien ;     reader  will  find  Pollio'a  criticism  more  aerere  than  in  lfon- 
ila  ae  moulent  aur  aea  interels ;  ila  prennent  la  teinte  de  aea     taigne,  who,  however,  moat  have  taken  it  from  Suetonius, 
prejugea." — Roubseao,  Entile,  it.  3  A  celebrated  juriaconault,  in  a  work  published  by  him  in 

*  In  Suetoniua  a  Life  of  Julius  Cottar,  sect.  56,  where  the  |  1566,  entitled  Methodutad  faeUemkittoharumeognUionim. 
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part  which  be  seems  to  think  himself  the  best 
at,  namely,  his  digressions  and  discourses,  he 
has  indeed  very  good  ones,  and  enriched  with 
fine  expressions ;  but  he  is  too  fond  of  them : 
for  to  leave  nothing  unsaid,  having  a  subject 
so  full,  ample,  and  almost  infinite,  be  degene- 
rates into  pedantry,  and  relishes  a  little  of  the 
scholastic  prattle.  I  have  also  observed  this  in 
him ;  that  of  so  many  persons,  and  so  many 
effects,  so  many  motives  and  so  many  counsels 
as  he  judges  of,  he  never  attributes  any  one  of 
them  to  virtue,  religion,  or  conscience ;  as  if  all 
those  were  utterly  extinct  in  the  world.  And 
of  all  the  actions,  how  brave  and  fair  an  out- 
ward show  soever  they  make  of  themselves,  he 
always  throws  the  cause  and  motive  upon  some 
vicious  occasion  or  some  prospect  of  profit  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  but  that,  amongst  such 
an  infinite  number  of  actions  as  he  makes  men- 
tion of,  there  must  be  some  one  produced  by 
the  way  of  reason.  No  corruption  could  so 
universally  have  infected  men  that  some  of 
them  would  not  have  escaped  the  contagion : 
which  makes  me  suspect  that  his  own  taste  was 
vicious ;  whence  it  might  happen  that  he  judged 
other  men  by  himself." 

In  my  Philip   de  Comines    there    is    this 
written : — "  You  will  here  find 

ffi,^  ?S  lavage  *?*>  delightful,  and 
full  of  simplicity ;  the  narration 
pure,  in  which  the  veracity  of  the  author  evi- 
dently shines ;  free  from  vanity  when  speaking 
of  himself,  and  from  affection  or  envy  when 
speaking  of  others.  His  discourses  and  ex- 
hortations more  accompanied  with  zeal  and 
truth  than  with  any  exquisite  self-sufficiency ; 
and  throughout  authority  and  gravity,  which 
speak  him  a  man  of  extraction  and  bred  up  in 
great  affairs." 

Upon  the  Memoirs  of  Monsieur  du  Bellay1 
I  find  this : — "  'Tis  always  pleasant  to  read 
things  writ  by  those  that  have 
of  du  Bellay.  experienced  how  they  ought  to 
be  carried  on  ;  but  withal  it  can- 
not be  denied  but  there  is  a  manifest  falling-off 
in  these  two  lords  from  the  freedom  and  liberty 
of  writing  that  shines  in  the  older  historians  of 
their  class,  such  as  the  Sire  de  Jouinville,  a 
domestic  to  St.  Louis ;  Eginhard,  chancellor  to 
Charlemagne ;  and  of  later  date  in  Philip  de 
Comines.  We  have  here  rather  an  apology 
for  King  Francis  against  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth  than  a  history.  I  will  not  believe 
that  they  have  falsified  anything  as  to  matter 
of  met ;  but  they  make  a  common  practice  of 
wresting  the  judgment  of  events  (very  often 
contrary  to  reason)  to  our  advantage,  and  of 
omitting  everything  that  is  ticklish  to  be  handled 
in  the  life  of  their  master ;  witness  the  affairs 


1  These  Memoir*,  published  by  Martin  da  Bellay,  consist 
of  ten  books,  of  which  the  four  first  and  three  last  are  Martin 
du  Bellay's,  and  the  others  his  brother  William  de  Langey's, 
and  were  taken  from  his  fifth  Ogdoade,  from  the  years  1536 
to  1640.  They  are  entitled  Memoir*  of  Martin  du  Bellay, 
containing  Account*  of  several  things  that  happened  m  I  {aire."— Rousseau,  Emilc,  v. 


of  Messieurs  de  Montmorency  and  de  Biron, 
which  are  here  omitted  :  nay,  so  much  as  the 
very  name  of  Madame  d'Estampes  is  not  heje 
to  be  found.  Secret  actions  an  historian  may 
conceal ;  but  to  pass  over  in  silence  what  all 
the  world  knows,  and  things  that  have  drawn 
after  them  important  public  consequences,  is  an 
inexcusable  defect.  In  fine,  whoever  has  a 
mind  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  King 
Francis,  and  what  happened  in  his  reign,  let 
him  seek  it  elsewhere,  if  my  advice  may  prevail. 
The  only  profit  a  man  can  reap  here  is  from 
the  particular  narrative  of  battles  and  other 
exploits  of  war  wherein  those  gentlemen  were 
personally  engaged ;  some  words  and  private 
actions  of  the  princes  of  their  time,  and  the 
practices  and  negociations  carried  on  by  the 
Seigneur  de  Langey  ;  where,  indeed,  there  are 
everywhere  things  worthy  to  be  known,  and 
discourses  above  the  vulgar  strain." 


CHAPTER  XI. 


OP  CRTJELTT. 


France,  from  1513  to  the  death  of  Francis  I.,  in  1547.  This 
accounts  for  Montaigne's  speaking  of  two  lords  du  Bellay, 
after  he  had  mentioned  on!y  Monsieur  du  Bellay. 

t  ••  Quoique  nous  appellions  Dieu  hon,  nous  ne  l'sppellons 
pas  vertueujt,  par  ce  qu'il  n'a  pas  besoin  d'effort  pour  bien 


I  take  virtue  to  be  distinct  from,  and  some- 
thing more  noble  than,  those  in- 
clinations  to  generosity  and  good    tbMXk  goodness, 
nature  which  we  are  "born  with. 
Well  disposed  and  well  descended  souls  pursue, 
indeed,  the  same  methods,  and  represent  the 
same  face  that  virtue  itself  does ;  but  the  word 
virtue  imports  something,  I  know  not  what, 
more  great  and  active  than  merely  for  a  man 
to  suffer  himself,  by  a  happy  dispensation,  to 
be  gently  and  quietly  drawn  in  the  train  of 
reason.     He  who,  from  a  natural  sweetness 
and  facility  of  temper,  should  despise  injuries 
received,  would  doubtless  do  a  very  great  and 
a  very  laudable  thing ;  but  he  who,  provoked 
and  nettled  to  the  quick  by  an  offence,  should 
fortify  himself  with  the  arms  of  reason  against 
the  furious  appetite  of  revenge,  and,  after  a 
great  conflict,  master  his  own  passion,  would 
doubtless  do  a  very  great  deal  more.     The  first 
would  do  well;    the  latter  virtuously.     One 
action  might  be  called  goodness,  and  the  other 
virtue ;  for  methinks  the  very  name  of  virtue 
pre-supposes  difficulty  and  con- 
tention, and  that  it   cannot  be     ^^^S1 
exercised  without  opposition.  'Tis     without  some 
for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  we     difficulty, 
call  God  good,  mighty,  liberal, 
and  just;  but  we  do  not  call  him  virtuous* 
being  that  all  his  operations  are  natural  and 
without  endeavour.      Many  philosophers,  not 
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only  Stoics,  but  Epicureans,1  (and  this  distinc- 
tion I  borrow  from  the  common  opinion,  which 
is  a  wrong  one,  notwithstanding  that  subtle 
quip  of  Arcesilaus  to  him  who  reproached  him, 
"  That  many  persons  went  from  his  school  to 
the  Epicurean,  but  never  from  the  Epicurean 
to  his ;" — "  It  may  well  be  so,"  said  he ; 
"  cocks  make  many  capons,  but  capons  never 
make  cocks."  For,  in  truth,  in  firmness  and 
austerity  of  opinions  and  precepts  the  Epicurean 
sect  yields  in  no  degree  to  the  Stoic;  and  a 
Stoic,  exhibiting  better  faith  than  those  dis- 
putants who,  to  combat  Epicurus  and  give 
themselves  an  advantage,  make  him  say  things 
he  never  thought  of,  twisting  his  words  awry, 
and  making  use  of  the  laws  of  grammar  to 
deduce  another  sense  from  his  way  of  speak- 
ing, and  another  doctrine  than  what,  they  well 
knew,  he  had  in  his  heart  and  manifested  in 
his  manners,  tells  us  that  he  declined  to  become 
an  Epicurean  for  this  consideration,  among 
others,  that  he  thought  their  ways  too  high 
and  rugged  :  Et  ii  qui  »)iXrj£ovo<  vocantur  sunt 
0iXocaAoi,  armies  virtutes  et  colunt  et  retinent)  :* 
of  the  philosophers,  Stoic  and  Epicurean,  I 
say,  there  are  several  who  were  of  opinion  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  have  the  soul  seated  in  a 
good  place,  of  a  good  temper,  and  well  disposed 
to  virtue  ; — it  is  not  enough  to  have  our  reso- 
lution and  our  reason  fixed  above  all  the  power 
of  fortune,  but  we  are,  moreover,  to  seek  occa- 
sions wherein  to  put  them  to  the  proof.  We 
are  to  covet  pain,  necessity,  and  contempt,  to 
contend  with  them,  and  to  keep  the  soul  in 
breath :  Multum  sibi  adjicit  virtus  lacessita.1 
Virtue  perfectionates  herself  by  resisting  as- 
saults." 'Tis  one  of  the  reasons  why  Epami- 
nondas,  who  was  yet  of  a  third  sect,4  refused 
the  riches  which  fortune  presented  to  him 
by  very  lawful  means,  "  In  order,"  said  he, 
14  to  contend  with  poverty ;"  in  the  extreme 
of  which  he  maintained  himself  to  the  last. 
Socrates,  mcthinks,  put  himself  upon  a  still 
harder  trial,  keeping  for  his  exercise  a  ter- 
magant scolding  wife,  which  was  fighting  at 
sharps.  Me  tell  us  having,  of  all  the  Roman 
senators,  alone  attempted,  by  the  power  of 
virtue,  to  withstand  the  violence  of  Saturninus, 
tribune  of  the  people  at  Rome,  who  sought 
forcibly  to  cause  an  unjust  law  to  pass  in  favour 
of  the  commons,  and  by  so  doing  having  in- 
curred the  capital  penalties  that  Saturninus 
had  established  against  dissentients,  entertained 
those  who  in  tin's  extremity  led  him  to  execu- 
tion, with  words  to  this  effect :  "  That  it  was 


1  Montaigne  stops  here  to  make  his  excuse  for  thus  naming 
the  epicureans  with  the  Stoics,  in  conformity  to  the  general 
opinion  that  the  Epicureans  were  not  so  rigid  in  their  morals 
as  the  Stoics,  which  is  not  true  in  the  main,  as  he  demon- 
strates at  one  view.  This  involved  Montaigne  in  a  long 
parenthesis,  during  which  it  is  proper  that  the  reader  be 
attentive,  that  he  may  not  entirely  lose  the  thread  of  the 
argument.  In  some  latter  editions  of  this  author  it  has  been 
attempted  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  by  some  vain  and 
unauthorised  repetition ;  but,  without  observing  that  Mon- 
taigne's argument  is  rendered  somewhat  feeble  and  obscure 
by  these,  it  is  a  license  that  ought  not  to  be  taken,  because 


a  thing  too  easy  and  too  base  to  do  ill ;  and 
that  to  do  well  where  there  was  no  danger  was 
a  common  thing ;  but  that  to  do  well  where 
there  was  danger  was  the  proper  office  of  a 
man  of  virtue."*  These  words  of  Metellus  very 
clearly  represent  to  us  what  I  would  make  out, 
that  virtue  refuses  facility  for  a  companion ; 
and  that  that  easy,  smooth,  and  descending 
way,  by  which  the  regular  steps  of  a  sweet 
disposition  of  nature  are  conducted,  is  not  that 
of  a  true  virtue.  She  requires  a  rough  and 
stormy  passage ;  she  will  have  either  outward 
difficulties  to  wrestle  with,  like  that  of  Metellus, 
by  means  of  which  fortune  delights  to  interrupt 
the  speed  of  her  career  ;  or  internal  difficulties, 
which  our  inordinate  appetites  and  imperfec- 
tions introduce  to  disturb  her. 

I  am  come  thus  far  at  my  ease ;  but  here  it 
comes  into  my  head  that  the  soul  of  Socrates, 
the  most  perfect  that  ever  came  to  my  know- 
ledge, should,  by  this  rule,  be  of  very  little 
account ;  for  I  cannot  conceive  in  that  person 
any  the  least  motion  of  a  vicious  inclination  :  I 
cannot  imagine  there  could  be  any  difficulty  or 
constraint  in  the  course  of  his  virtue  :  I  know 
bis  reason  to  be  so  powerful  and  sovereign  over 
him  that  she  would  never  have  suffered  a  vicious 
appetite  so  much  as  to  spring  in  him.  To  a 
virtue  so  elevated  as  his  I  have  nothing  to 
oppose.  Methinks  I  see  him  march,  with  a 
victorious  and  triumphant  pace,  in  pomp,  and 
at  his  ease,  without  opposition  or  disturbance. 
If  virtue  cannot  shine  bright  but  by  the  conflict 
of  contrary  appetites,  shall  we  then  say  that 
she  cannot  subsist  without  the  assistance  of 
vice,  and  that  it  is  from  her  that  she  derives 
her  reputation  and  honour?  What  then  also 
would  become  of  that  brave  and  generous  Epi- 
curean pleasure  which  assumes  to  nourish  virtue 
tenderly  in  her  lap,  and  there  make  it  play  and 
wanton,  giving  it  for  toys  to  play  withal  shame, 
fevers,  poverty,  death,  and  torments?  If  I 
presuppose  that  a  perfect  virtue  manifests  itself 
in  contending,  in  patiently  enduring  pain,  and 
undergoing  tne  utmost  extremity  of  the  gout, 
without  being  moved  in  her  seat ;  if  I  give  her 
austerity  and  difficulty  for  her  necessary  objects, 
what  will  become  of  a  virtue  elevated  to  such  a 
degree  as  not  only  to  despise  pain,  but  more- 
over to  rejoice  in  it,  and  to  be  tickled  with  the 
stabs  of  a  sharp  colic,  such  a  virtue  as  the  Epi- 
cureans have  established,  and  of  which  many 
of  them,  by  their  actions,  have  given  most 
sufficient  proofe?*  As  have  likewise  several 
others,  who  I  take  to  have  surpassed,  in  effect, 


he  who  publishes  the  work  of  another  ought  to  give  it  as  the 
other  composed  it.  Mr.  Cotton  was  so  puzzled  with  the 
enormous  parenthesis  that  follows  in  the  text  that  he  quite 
left  it  out. 

*  Cicero,  Epiut.  Fam.  xv.  19. 
'  Seneca,  Epist.  13. 

*  The  Pythagorean.    See  Cicero,  de  Offic.  i.  44. 

4  Plutarch,  Life  of  Muriut. 

6  Cicero,  de  Fimbu$,  ii.  30. 
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even  the  rules  of  their  own  discipline ;  witness 
the  younger  Cato.     When  I  see  him  die,  and 
tear  his  own  bowels,  I  am  not 
The  noble  satisfied  simply  to  believe  that  he 

s^wted*  had  ^en  his  soul  totally  exempt 
with  pleasure,  from  all  troubles  and  fear,  I  can- 
not think  that  he  only  maintained 
himself  in  the  steadiness  that  the  stoical  rules 
prescribed  him  ;  temperate,  without  emotion, 
and  undisturbed;  there  was,  methinks,  some- 
thing in  the  virtue  of  this  man  too  sprightly 
and  active  to  6top  there ;  I  believe  that,  with- 
out doubt,  he  felt  a  pleasure  and  delight  in  so 
noble  an  action,  and  was  more  pleased  in  it 
than  in  any  other  of  his  life :  Sic  abiit  e  vita 
ut  causam  moriendi  nactum  se  esse  gauderet.1 
"  He  quitted  life  rejoicing  that  he  had  found 
occasion  to  seek  death.''  I  believe  this  so 
entirely  that  I  question  indeed  whether  he  would 
have  been  content  to  have  been  deprived  of  the 
occasion  of  so  brave  an  exploit.  And  if  the 
goodness  that  made  him  embrace  the  public 
concern  more  than  his  own  withheld  me  not, 
I  should  easily  fall  into  an  opinion  that  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  fortune  for  having 

Eut  his  virtue  upon  so  brave  a  trial,  and  for 
aving  favoured  that  thief3  in  treading  under 
foot  the  ancient  liberty  of  his  country.  Me- 
thinks I  read  in  this  action  I  know  not  what 
exultation  in  his  soul,  and  an  extraordinary 
and  manly  emotion  of  pleasure,  when  he  looked 
upon  the  generosity  and  height  of  his  enter- 
prize  : 

Deliberate  morte  ferocior  :3 


a 


Made  more  haughty  by  his  resolution  to  die  :'* 


not  stimulated  with  any  hope  of  glory,  as  the 
popular  and  effeminate  judgments  of  some  have 
concluded  (for  that  consideration  had  been  too 
mean  and  low  to  possess  so  generous,  so  haughty, 
and  so  unbending  a  heart  as  his),  but  for  the 
very  beauty  of  the  thing  in  itself,  which  he, 
who  had  the  handling  of  the  springs  discerned 
more  clearly  and  in  its  perfection  than  we  are 
able  to  do.  Philosophy  has  obliged  roe  in 
determining  that  so  bruve  an  action  had  been 
indecently  placed  in  any  other  life  than  that  of 
Cato,  and  that  it  only  belonged  to  his  to  end  so. 
Therefore  it  was  that,  according  to  reason,  he 
commanded  his  son  and  the  senators  that  accom- 
panied him,  to  take  another  course  in  their 
affairs :  Catoni  quum  incredibilem  natura  tri- 
buisset  gravitatem,  eamque  ipse  perpetua  con- 
stantia  roboravisset,  semperque  in  proposito 
consilio  permansisset,  moriendum  potius  quam 
tyramd  vultus  aspiciendus  erat.4  "  Nature 
having  endued  Cato  with  a  surprising  inflex- 
ibility, which  he  himself  had  fortified  with 
perpetual  exercise,  never  having  deviated  from 
iiis  resolutions,  he  chose  rather  to  die  than  to 
see  the  face  of  the  tyrant."     Every  death  ought 


1  Cicero,  Tuac  Quaat.  i.  30. 

*  Ccerar,  who,  notwithstanding  his  great  qualities,  which 
Montaigne  set  off  with  auch  lustre  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
ia  here  treated  as  he  deserves,  for  having  committed  the 


Virtue  turned 
into  habit  in 
Cato  and  So- 
crates. 


to  hold  proportion  with  the  life  before  it.  We 
do  not  become  others  for  dying.  I  always 
interpret  the  death  by  the  life  preceding :  and 
if  any  one  tells  me  of  a  death  strong  and  firm 
in  appearance,  annexed  to  a  feeble  life,  I  con- 
clude it  produced  by  some  feeble  cause,  and 
suitable  to  the  life  before.  The  easiness  then 
of  this  death,  and  the  facility  of  dying  he  had 
acquired  by  the  vigour  of  his  soul,  shall  we 
say  that  it  ought  to  abate  anything  of  the 
lustre  of  his  virtue?  And  who  that  has  his 
brain  never  so  little  tinctured  with  the  true 
philosophy,  can  be  content  to  imagine  Socrates 
merely  free  from  fear  and  passion  in  the  acci- 
dent of  his  prison,  fetters,  and  condemnation  ? 
and  that  will  not  discover  in  him  not  only 
stability  and  firmness  (which  was  his  ordinary 
composure),  but  moreover  I  know  not  what 
new  satisfaction  and  frolic  cheerfulness  in  his 
last  words  and  actions  ?  at  the  start  he  gave, 
with  the  pleasure  of  scratching  his  leg,  when 
his  irons  were  taken  oft',  does  he  not  discover 
an  equal  serenity  and  joy  in  his  soul  for  being 
freed  from  past  inconveniences,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  enter  into  the  knowledge  of  things 
to  come?  Cato  will  pardon  me  if  he  please; 
his  death,  indeed,  is  more  tragical  and  more 
taken  notice  of,  but  yet  this,  I  know  not  how, 
finer.  Aristippus  said  to  those  who  were  pity- 
ing him,  "  The  gods  grant  me  such  a  death." 
A  man  discerns  in  the  souls  of 
these  two  great  men  and  their 
imitators  (for  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  there  were  ever  their 
equals)  so  perfect  a  habit  of 
virtue  that  it  was  turned  to  a  complexion.  It 
is  no  more  a  laborious  virtue,  nor  the  precepts 
of  reason,  to  maintain  which  the  soul  is  racked : 
but  the  very  essence  of  their  souls,  its  natural 
and  ordinary  condition.  They  have  rendered 
it  such  by  a  long  practice  of  philosophical 
precepts,  having  lit  upon  a  rich  and  ingenuous 
nature.  The  vicious  passions  that  spring'  in 
us  can  find  no  entrance  into  them.  The  force 
and  vigour  of  their  souls  stifle  and  extinguish 
irregular  desires  so  soon  as  they  begin  to  move. 
Now,  that  it  is  not  more  noble,  by  a  high 
and  divine  resolution,  to  hinder 
the  birth  of  temptations,  and  to  5Hfteren*f 

be  so  formed  to  virtue  that  the  virtue, 

very  seeds  of  vice  be  rooted  out, 
than  to  hinder,  by  main  force,  their  progress  : 
and  having  suffered  oneVself  to  be  surprised 
with  the  first  motions  of  the  passions,  to  arm 
one's-self,  and  to  stand  firm  to  oppose  their 
progress  and  overcome  them ;  and  that  this 
second  effect,  itself,  is  not  also  much  more 
noble  than  to  be  simply  endowed  with  a  facile 
and  affable  nature,  of  itself  disaffected  to  de-  | 
bauchery  and  vice,  I  do  not  think  can  be  [ 
doubted ;  for  this  third  and  last  sort  seems  to  j 


most  heinous  of  all  crimes.    Cicero,  too,  calls  him  perditu* 
latro  (Ad  Attic,  vii.  18). 

3  Horace,  Od.  i.  37.  29. 

*  Cic.  de  Offic.  i.  31. 
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render  a  man  innocent,  but  not  virtuous ;  free 
from  doing  ill,  but  not  apt  enough  to  do  well  : 
added,  that  til  La  condition  is  so  near  neighbour 
to  imperfection  and  weakness  that  I  know  not 
very  well  how  to  separate  tbe  confines  and  dis- 
tinguish them  :  the  very  name  of  goodness,  and 
good  nature,  and  innocence  are,  tor  this  reason, 
in  some  sort  grown  into  contempt.  I  know 
that  several  virtues,  aa  chastity,  sobriety,  and 
temperance,  may  come  to  a  man  through  per- 
sonal defects.  Firmness  in  danger  (if  firmness 
it  must  be  called),  the  contempt  of  death  and 
patience  in  misfortunes,  may  oft-times  be  found 
in  men  for  want  of  well  judging  of  such 
mat  ten,  and  not  apprehending  them  for  such  aa 
they  are.  Want  of  apprehension  and  soltish- 
nuss  do  sometimes  counterfeit  virtuous  effects : 
as  I  have  often  observed  it  happen  that  men 
Lave  been  commended  for  what  really  deserved 
blame.  An  Italiau  lord  once  said  this  in  my 
presence,  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  own  nation ; 

that  the  subtil ty  of  the  Italians 
■nfnEcCtf  anu'  *^e  vivacity  of  their  concep- 
■pprcbauiso.      tions  were    so    great   that   they 

foresaw  the  dangers  and  acci- 
dents that  might  befal  them  so  far  off  that  it 
mutt  not  be  thought  strange  if  they  were  often, 
in  war,  observed  to  provide  for  their  safety, 
even  before  they  had  discovered  the  peril :  that 
we  French  and  Spaniards,  who  are  not  so  cun- 
ning, went  on  further ;  and  that  we  must  be 
made  to  see  and  feel  the  danger  before  we  could 

take  the  alarm  ;  but  the  Germans 
fr™?'  ™a  and  Swiss,  more  heavy  and  thick- 
bSE.  "^*       skulled,  had  not  the  sense  to  look 

about  them,  even  then,  when  the 
blows  were  falling  about  their  cars.  Perhaps, 
he  only  said  so  for  mirth's  sake.  And  yet  it  is 
most  certain  that,  in  war,  raw  soldiers  rush  into 
danger  with  more  precipitation  than  after  they 
liftve  been  well  beaten. 


For  this  reason  it  is  that  when  wc  judge  of  a 
particular  action,  we  are  to  consider  the  several 
circumstances  and  the  whole  of  the  man  by 
whom   it   is   performed,   before   we   give  it  a 

To   instance   in   myself;    I  have  sometimes 

known  my  friends  call   that  pru- 

iuwm™"       dence  in  me  which  was  merely 

uigDc'i  Tiiuie-     fortune,  and  repute  that  courage 

,  and   patience   which   was  judg- 

!   ment  and   or'"""  '    ' "'  ''    *' 


and  sometimes  otherwise.  As 
so  far  from  being  arrived  at  the  first  and  most 
perfect  degree  of  excellence,  where  virtue  is 
turned   into  habit,  that  even  of  the  second  I 


have  made  no  great  trial.  I  have  not  been 
very  solicitous  to  curb  the  desires  by  which  I 
have  been  importuned.  My  virtue  is  a  virtue, 
or  rather  an  innocence,  casual  and  accidental. 
If  I  had  been  born  of  a  more  irregular  c<._. 
plexion,  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  made  scurvy 
work  on't;  for  I  never  observed  any  great 
stability  in  my  soul  to  resist  passions,  if-they 
were  never  so  little  vehement.  1  have  not  the 
knack  of  nourishing  quarrels  and  debates  in  my 
own  bosom,  and  consequently  owe  myself  n 
great  thanks  that  I  am  tree  from  several  vices 


I  owe  it  rather  to  my  fortune  than  my  reai 
She  has  made  me  to  be  descended  of  a  race 
famous  for  conduct,  and  of  a  very  good  lather ; 
I  know  not  whether  or  no  he  has  infused  into 
me  part  of  his  humour;  or  whether  domestic 
examples  and  the  good  education  of  my  infancy 
have  insensibly  assisted  in  the  work,  or 
was  otherwise  born  so ; 


But  so  it  is  that  I  have  naturally  a  horror  for 
most  vices.     The  answer  of  Antisthenes  to  him 
who  asked  him  which  was  the  best  apprentice- 
ship;  "To  unlearn  evil,"*  seems  to  point  at 
this.     I  liave   them   in   horror,  I  say,   with  a 
detestation  so  natural   and  so   much  my  own 
that  the  same  instinct  and  impression  I  brought 
with  me  from  my  nurse  I  yet  retain,  no  tempta- 
tions whatever  having  had,  the  power  to  make 
me  alter  it;  not  so  much  as  my  own  discourses, 
which,  in  some  things,  dashing  out  of  the  cor 
mon  road,  might  easily  license  me  to  actio 
that  my  natural  inclination  makes  me  hate, 
will  say  a  prodigious  thing,  but 
I  will  say   it   however ;    I   find     JJJjKKi! 
myself,    in    many   things,   more     «p™™»ht 
curbed  and  retained  by  my  man-    m»nnm. 
ners  than   my  opinion,  and  my 
concupiscence  is  less  debauched  than  my  reoso 
Aristippus  instituted  opinions  so  bold,  in  favour 
of  pleasure  and  riches,  as  made  all  the  philoso- 
phers set  at   him :    but,   as   to   his   manners, 
Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  having  presented  three 
beautiful  women  before  him  to  take  his  choice, 
he  made  answer  that  be  would  choose  them 
all,  and  that  it  had  happened  iil  to  Paris  i 
having  preferred  one  before  the  other  two  :  bb 
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having  taken  them  home  to  his  house,  he  sent 
them  back  untouched.1  His  servant  finding 
himself  overloaded  upon  tbe  way,  with  the 
money  he  carried  after  him,  he  ordered  him  to 
pour  out  and  throw  away  that  which  troubled 
him.3  And  Epicurus,  whose  doctrines  are  so 
irreligious  and  effeminate,  was,  in  his  life,  very 
laborious  and  devout :  he  wrote  to  a  friend  of 
his  that  he  lived  only  upon  biscuit  and  water, 
intreating  him  to  send  him  a  little  cheese  to  lie 
by  him  against  he  had  a  mind  to  make  a  feast.9 
Can  it  be  true,  that  to  be  a  perfect  good  man 
we  must  be  so  by  an  occult,  natural  and  uni- 
versal propriety,  without  law,  reason,  or  ex- 
ample? The  debauchs  wherein  I  have  been 
engaged  have  not  been,  I  thank  God,  of  the 
worst  sort ;  and  I  have  thoroughly  condemned 
them  myself;  for  my  judgment  was  never  in- 
fected by  them.  On  the  contrary,  1  accuse 
them  more  severely  in  myself  than  iu  another. 
But  that  is  all ;  for,  as  to  the  rest,  I  oppose  too 
little  resistance,  and  suffer  myself  to  incline  too 
much  to  the  other  side  of  the  balance,  except- 
ing that  I  moderate  them,  and  prevent  them 
from  mixing  with  other  vices  which,  for  the 
most  part,  will  cling  together  if  a  man  have 
not  a  care.  I  have  contracted  and  curtailed 
mine  to  make  them  as  single  as  I  can  : 

Nee  ultra 
Errorcm  fuveo.4 


it 


Nor  ever  beyond  thu  my  fautti  indulge." 


For,  ns  to  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics,  who  sny 
that  the  wise  man,  when  he  works,  works  by 
all  the  virtues  together,  though  one  be  most 
apparent,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  action  ; 
(and  of  this  the  similitude  of  a  human  body 
might  serve  them  to  some  instance;  for  the 
action  of  anger  cannot  work  but  that  all  the 
humours  must  assist,  though  cholcr  predomi- 
nate:) if  thence  they  will  draw  a  like  con- 
sequence, that  when  the  wicked  man  docs 
wickedly,  he  docs  it  by  all  the  vices  together, 
1  do  not  believe  it  to  be  simply  so,  or  else  I  un- 
derstand them  not;  for  I,  by  effect,  find  the 
contrary.  These  arc  witty,  unsubstantial  sub- 
tilties,  which  philosophy  sometimes  insists  upon. 
I  follow  some  vices,  but  I  fly  others  as  niucn  as 
a  saint  would  do.  The  Penpateticks  also  dis- 
own this  indissoluble  connection  ;  and  Aristotle 
is  of  opinion  that  a  prudent  and  just  man  may 
be  intemperate  and  lascivious.  Socrates  con- 
fessed to  some  who  had  discovered  a  certain 
inclination  to  vice  in  his  physiognomy,  that  it 
was,  in  truth,  his  natural  propensity,  but  that 
he  had,  by  discipline,  corrected  it.5  And  such 
as  were  rami  liar  with  tbe  philosopher  Stilpo 
said  that,  being  born  subject  to  wine  and 
women,  he  had,  by  study,  rendered  himself 
very  abstinent  both  from  the  one  and  the  other.8 


1  Laertiua,  in  »//«. 

»  Id.  id. 

>  Id.  ib. 

•  Ju-;enil,  rlii.  l64* 


5  Cicero,  Tumc.  Qum.  iv.  37. 
B       -    -  de/nto,  c.  5. 

*  d*  Senect.  c.  13. 

•  Lucretius,  iv.  1099. 


What  I  have  in  roe  of  good,  I  have,  on  the 
contrary,  by  the  chance  of  my 
birth  ;  and  hold  it  not  either  by    ^hmt.MaJr. 
law,  precept,  or  other  apprentice-    n^^-onStted 
ship.  The  innocence  that  is  in  me    in. 
is  quite  simple ;  little  vigour  and 
no  art.     Amongst  other  vices  I  mortally  hate 
cruelty,  both  by  nature  and  judgment,  as  the 
extreme  of  all  vices ;  and  this  to  such  a  degree 
of   tender-heartedness  that  I  cannot    see    a 
chicken's  neck  pulled  off  without  trouble,  and 
cannot,  without  impatience,  endure  the  cry  of  a 
hare  in  my  dog's  teeth,  though  the  chase  be  an 
exciting  pleasure.      Such  as  are  combatting 
sensuality  willingly  make  use  of  this  argument, 
to  shew  that  it  is  altogether  vicious  and  unrea- 
sonable that,  when  it  is  at  the  height,  it  masters 
us  to  that  degree  that  a  man's  reason  can  have 
no  access,7  and  they  allege  our  own  experience 
in  the  act  of  love 

Quum  jam  prcesagit  corpus, 
Atque  in  eo  eat  Venus,  ut  muliebria  consent  arva  ;* 

wherein  they  conceive  that  the  pleasure  doth  so 
transport  us  that  our  reason  cannot  perform  its 
office  whilst  we  arc  so  benumbed  and  ravished 
with  delight.     I  know  very  well  it  may  be 
otherwise,  and  that  a  man  may  sometimes,  if 
he  will,  gain  this  point  over  himself  to  sway  his 
soul,  even  in  the  critical  moment,  to  think  of 
something  else:  but  then  he  must  firmly  in- 
cline and  ply  it  to  that  bent.     I 
know  that  a  man  may  triumph     He  could  resist 
over  the  utmost  effort  of  this  plea-    impJesSinTof 
sure  :  I  have  experienced  it  my-    pleasure, 
self,  and  have  not  found  Venus 
so  imperious  a  goddess  as  many,  and  some  more 
correct  than  I,  declare.     I  do  not  consider  it  as 
a  miracle,  as  the  Queen  of  Navarre  does,  in  one 
of  the  tales  of  her  Hcptameron  (which  is  a 
pretty  book  of  its  kind),  nor  for  a  thing  of  ex- 
treme difficulty,  to  pass  over  whole  nights, 
where  a  man  has  all  the  convenience  and  liberty 
he  can  desire,  with  a  long-coveted  mistress,  and 
yet  be  just  to  his  faith  before  given,  to  content 
himself  with  kisses  and   innocent   embraces, 
without  pressing  any  further.     I 
conceive  that  the  example  of  the    ^aST"* 
pleasure  of  the  chase  would  be    what, 
more   proper:   wherein,   though 
the  pleasure  be  less,  yet  the  ravishment  and  the 
surprise  are  more,  by  which  the  reason,  being 
astonished,  has  not  so  much  leisure  to  prepare 
itself  for  the  encounter ;  when  after  a  long  quest 
the  game  starts  up  on  a  sudden  in  a  place  where, 
perhaps,  we  least  expected  :  which  sudden  mo- 
tion, with  the  ardour  of  the  shouts  and  cries  of 
the  hunters,  so  strike  us  that  it  would  be  hard, 
for  such  as  are  lovers  of  tbe  chase,  to  turn  their  ' 
thoughts  another  way :  and  the  poets  make 
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Diana  triumph  over  the  torch  and  shafts  of 
Cupid : 

Quia  non  tnalarum,  quas  amor  curas  habet, 
Hsec  inter  obliviscitur  V 

*•  Who  amongst  such  delighta  would  not  remove 
Out  of  his  thoughts  the  anxious  cares  of  love  ?" 

To  return  to  my  subject.  I  am  tenderly  com- 
passionate of  other  afflictions,  and  should  readily 
cry  for  company  if,  upon  any  occasion  whatever, 
I  could  cry  at  all.  Nothing  tempts  my  tears 
but  tears,  and  not  only  those  that  are  real  and 
true,  but  whatever  they  are,  feigned  or  real.  I 
do  not  much  pity  the  dead,  and  should  envy 
them  rather;  but  I  very  much  pity  the  dying. 
The  savages  do  not  so  much  offend  me  in  roast- 
iug  and  eating  the  bodies  of  the  dead  as  they 
do  who  torment  and  persecute  the  living.  Nay, 
I  cannot  so  much  as  look  upon  the  ordinary 
executions  of  justice,  how  reasonable  soever, 
with  a  steady  eye.  Some  one  having  to  give 
testimony  of  Julius  Caesar's  cle- 

ctemtnc"*"'*     meUC? '     "  He    WaS>"    ****     be> 

c  emency.  u  m^  ^^  moderate  in  his  ven- 

geance; for,  bavin?  compelled  the  pirates  to 
yield,  by  whom  he  bad  before  been  taken  pri- 
soner and  put  to  ransom,  forasmuch  as  they  had 
threatened  him  with  the  cross,  he  indeed  con- 
demned them  to  it,  but  it  was  after  they  were 
first  strangled.  He  punished  his  secretary, 
Philemon,  who  had  attempted  to  poison  him, 
with  no  greater  severity  than  simple  death/7 
Without  naming  that  Latin  author'  that  dares 
allege  for  a  testimony  of  clemency  the  only 
killing  those  by  whom  we  have  been  offended ; 
it  is  easy  to  guess  that  he  was  struck  with  the 
horrid  and  inhuman  examples  of  cruelty  prac- 
tised by  the  Roman  tyrants. 

For  my  part,  even  in  justice  itself,  all  that 
_  .         exceeds  mere  death  appears  to  me 

The  executions     _     ^    ^       i .  rJ  ,, 

of  justice  VUTe  cruelty;    especially  in   us, 

ought  to  he         who  ought  to  have  that  regard  to 

SSrfno  ™£  *°u}*  t0  di8mis?  .them  «  »  good 
of  severity.  and  calm  condition :  which  can- 
not be  when  we  have  discomposed 
them  by  insufferable  torments.  Not  long  since 
a  soldier,  who  was  a  prisoner,  perceiving  from 
a  tower  where  he  was  shut  up  that  the  people 
began  to  assemble  in  the  place  of  execution,  and 
that  the  carpenters  were  busy  erecting  a  scaf- 
fold, he  presently  concluded  that  the  preparation 
was  for  him ;  and  therefore  entered  into  a  reso- 
lution to  kill  himself,  but  could  find  no  instru- 
ment to  assist  him  in  his  design,  except  an  old 
rusty  cart-nail,  that  fortune  presented  to  him  : 
with  this  he  first  gave  himself  two  great  wounds 
about  his  throat ;  but  finding  these  would  not 
do,  he  presently  after  gave  himself  a  third  in 
the  belly,  where  he  left  the  nail  sticking  up  to 
the  head.    The  first  of  his  keepers  that  came  in 


1  Horace,  Epod.  ii.  37.  In  the  first  editions  of  the  Essays, 
If  ontaigne  added,  after  this  quotation,  «•  What  a  set  of  odds 
and  ends  have  we  here ;  I  went  clear  out  of  my  way  to  lug  i  a 
this  bit  of  prattle  about  the  chase." 

*  Sueioniut,  in  the  Life  of  Csesar. 

*  8C  Luke,  zii.  40. 


found  him  in  this  condition,  alive,  but  sunk 
down  and  exhausted  by  his  wounds.  There- 
fore, to  make  use  of  time  before  he  should  die 
and  defeat  the  law,  they  made  haste  to  read  his 
sentence,  which  having  done,  and  he  hearing 
that  he  was  only  condemned  to  be  beheaded,  he 
seemed  to  take  new  courage,  accepted  of  wine, 
which  he  had  before  refused,  and  thanked  his 
judges  for  the  unhoped-for  mildness  of  their 
sentence:  saying,  "That  indeed  he  had  taken 
a  resolution  to  dispatch  himself,  for  fear  of  a 
more  severe  and  insupportable  death ;  having 
entertained  an  opinion,  by  the  preparations  he 
had  seen  in  the  place,  that  they  were  resolved 
to  torment  him  with  some  horrible  execution :" 
and  seemed  to  be  delivered  from  death  by  hav- 
ing it  changed  from  what  he  apprehended. 

I  should  advise  that  these  examples  of  se verity, 
by  which  'tis  designed  to  retain  the  people  in 
their  duty,  might  be  exercised  upon  the  dead 
bodies  of  criminals ;  for  to  see  them  deprived  of 
sepulture,  to  see  them  boiled  and  divided  into 
quarters,  would  almost  work  as  much  upon  the 
vulgar  as  the  pain  they  make  the  living  endure : 
though  that,  in  effect,  be  little  or  nothing,  as 
God  himself  says,  "  Who  kill  the  body,  and 
after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do."1 
And  the  poets  represent  the  horror  of  such  a 
sight  as  far  above  that  of  death  itself: 

Hcu !  reliquias  semiassi  regis,  denudalis  ossibus, 
Per  terrain  sanie  delibutas  foede  divexarier.* 

I  happened  to  come  by  one  day  accidentally,  at 
Home,  just  as  they  were  upon  executing  Catena, 
a  notorious  robber.  He  was  strangled,  without 
any  emotion  on  the  part  of  the  spectators ;  but 
when  they  came  to  cut  him  in  quarters,  the 
hangman  gave  not  a  blow  that  was  not  followed 
by  a  doleful  cry  from  the  people,  and  an  excla- 
mation as  if  every  one  had  lent  his  feeling  to 
the  miserable  carcase.  Those  inhuman  excesses 
ought  to  be  exercised  upon  the  bark,  and  not 
upon  the  quick.  'Twas  thus  that  The  severe  laws 
Artaxerxes  moderated  the  seve-  of  Persia  mo- 
rity  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Persia,  JSJ:teii  by 
ordering  "  That  the  nobility  who  xerxe>« 

had  failed  in  their  charge,  instead  of  being 
whipped,  as  they  used  to  be,  should  be  stripped 
only,  and  their  clothes  whipped  for  them  ;  and 
that,  whereas  they  had  formerly  their  hair  torn 
off,  they  should  only  take  off  their  high- 
crowned  tiara.*  The  so  devout  „ 
Egyptians  thought  they  suffi-  ffBJEfS 
cientJy  satisfied  the  divine  justice  divine  justice 
in  sacrificing  hogs  in  effigy  and    JjJ  *he  EeyP* 

j.  i.«  °     s  °       u   1  1  **  turns. 

representation:5    a    bold  inven- 
tion to  pay  God,  so  essential  a  substance,  in 
picture  only,  and  in  show. 

I  live  in  a  time  wherein  we  abound  in  incre- 


4  "  Let  not  the  blood-stained  relics  of  the  half-burnt 
king  be  dragged  avtr  the  plains." — Cicero,  Tutcul.  i.  44. 

*  Plutarch,  in  his  Apothegm*  of  the  ancient  Kinrt. 

6  Herodotus,  ii.  47,  says  this  was  only  done  by  the  poorer 
sort,  who  made  swine  in  dough,  which  they  baked,  and  then 
offered  tbe  sacrifice. 
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dible  examples  of  this  vice,  through  the  license 
of  our  civil  ware ;  and  we  see  nothing  in  ancient 
histories  more  extreme  than  what  we  have  proof 
of  every  day.  I  could  hardly  persuade  myself, 
before  I  saw  it  with  my  eyes,  that 
Mercbed  in*  there  could  be  found  out  men  so 
cmi  wars,  cruel  and  fell  who,  for  the  sole 

pleasure  of  murder,  would  hack 
and  lop  off  the  limbs  of  others ;  sharpen  their 
wits  to  invent  unusual  torments  and  new  kinds 
of  deaths,  without  hatred,  without  profit,  and 
for  no  other  end  but  only  to  enjoy  the  pleasant 
spectacle  of  the  gestures  and  motions,  the  la- 
mentable groans  and  cries  of  a  man  dying  in 
anguish.  For  this  is  the  utmost  point  to  which 
cruelty  can  arrive,  Ut  homo  nominem,  non 
iratus,  non  timens,  tan  turn  tpectaturus,  occidat.1 
"  That  a  roan  should  kill  a  man  without  being 
angry,  or  without  fear,  only  for  the  pleasure  of 
Montaigne'*  t,,e  spectacle."  For  my  own  part 
humanity  with  I  caunot,  without  pain,  see  so 
JJjJJjJ  to  much  as  an  innocent  beast  pur- 

sued and  killed  that  has  no  defence, 
and  from  whom  we  have  received  no  offence  at 
all.  And  that  which  frequently  happens,  that 
the  stag  we  hunt,  finding  himself  weak  and  out 
of  breath,  seeing  no  other  remedy,  surrenders 
himself  to  us  who  pursue  him,  imploring  mercy 
by  his  tears, 

Qaestuque,  ententes, 
Atqae  imploranti  sirnihs,* 


"  With  bleeding  tear*  doth  mercy  teem  to  crave, 


»» 


has  ever  been  to  me  a  very  melancholy  sight. 
I  hardly  ever  take  any  beast  or  bird  alive  that 
I  do  not  presently  turn  loose.  Pythagoras 
bought  them  of  huntsmen  and  fowlers,  and 
fishes  of  fishermen,  to  do  the  same : 

Primoque  a  cstde  feraram 
Incaluiase  puto  maculatum  sanguine  ferrum.3 

"  I  think  'twas  slaughter  of  wild  beasts  that  made 
Too  docile  man  first  learn  the  killing  trade." 

Those  natures  that  are  sanguinary  towards 
beasts  discover  a  natural  propensity  to  cruelty. 
After  they  had  accustomed  themselves,  at  Rome, 
to  the  spectacle  of  the  slaughter  of  animals, 
they  proceeded  to  those  of  the  slaughter  of 
men,  of  the  gladiators.  Nature  has  herself,  I 
fear,  imprinted  in  man  a  kind  of  instinct  to 
inhumanity ;  no  body  takes  pleasure  in  seeing 
beasts  plav  and  caress  one  another,  but  every 
one  is  delighted  with  seeing-  them  dismember 
and  tear  one  another  to  pieces.  And  that  I 
may  not  be  laughed  at  for  the  sympathy  I  have 
with  them,  theology  itself  enjoins  us  some 
favour  in  their  behalf:  and,  considering  that 
one  and  the  same  Master  has  lodged  us  together 
in  this  palace  for  his  service,  and  that  they,  as 
well  as  wc,  are  of  his  family,  it  has  reason  to 


1  Seneca,  Epiat.  90. 

s  JEneid.  vii.  £01, 

»  Ovid.  Met.  xv   10*. 

4  Orid,  Mi-t.  xt.  100. 

»  Claudian,  in  Rvfin.  ii.  482. 


enjoin  us  some  affection  and  re- 
gard to  them.  Pythagoras  bor- 
rowed the  Metempsycosis  from 
the  Egyptians,  but  it  has  since 
been  received  by  several  nations, 
and,  particularly,  by  our  druids : 


Pythagoras*s 
doctrine  of  the 
transmutation 
of  souls. 


Morte  carent  animse  ;  semperque,  priore  relicta 
Sede,  noris  domibus  vivunt,  habitantque  receptee.4 

"  Souls  nerer  die,  but,  having  left  one  seat, 
Into  new  mansions  they  admittance  get." 

The  religion  of  our  ancient  Gauls  maintained 
that  souls,  being  eternal,  never  ceased  to  remove 
and  shift  their  places  from  one  body  to  another; 
mixing,  moreover,  with  this  fancy  some  con- 
sideration of  divine  justice.  For,  according  to 
the  behaviour  of  the  soul,  whilst  it  had  been 
in  Alexander,  they  said  that  God  ordered  it 
another  body  to  inhabit,  more  or  less  painful, 
and  proper  for  its  condition : 

Muta  ferarum 
Cogit  vincla  pati  :  truculentos  ingerit  ursis, 
Pradonesque  lupis  ;  fallaces  vulpibus  addit. 
•  ••«•• 

Atque  ubi  per  ratios  annos,  per  mille  figures 
Egtt,  Lsetheo  purgatos  flumine,  tandem 
Rursus  ad  humanse  rerocat  primordia  formic  :* 

"  The  yoke  of  speechless  brutes  he  made  them  wear, 
Blood-thirsty  souls  he  did  inclose  in  bears ; 
Those  that  rapacious  were  in  wolres  he  shut ; 
The  sly  and  cunning  he  in  foxes  put ; 
Where  after  having,  in  a  course  of  years, 
In  num'rous  forms,  quite  finish  d  their  careers, 
In  Lethe's  flood  he  purged  them,  and  at  last 
In  human  bodies  he  the  souls  replac'd :" 

if  it  had  been  valiant,  he  lodged  it  in  the  body 
of  a  lion  ;  if  voluptuous,  in  that  of  a  hog ;  if 
timorous,  in  that  of  a  hart  or  hare  ;  if  subtle, 
in  that  of  a  fox ;  and  so  of  the  rest,  till,  having 
purified  it  by  this  chastisement,  it  again  entered 
into  the  body  of  some  other  man  ; 

Ipse  ego,  nam  nemini,  Trojani  tempore  belli, 
Panthoides  Euphorbus  eram.* 

"  For  I,  myself,  remember,  in  the  days 
O'  th'  Trojan  war,  that  I  Euphorbus  was." 

As  to  the  relation  betwixt  us  and  beasts,  I 
do  not  much  admit  of  it,  nor  allow 
what  several  nations,  and  those 
some  of  the  most  ancient  and 
most  noble,  have  practised,  who 
have  not  only  received  brutes 
into  their  society,  but  have  given  them  a  rank 
infinitely  above  them ;  esteeming  them  one 
while  familiars  and  favourites  of  toe  gods,  and 
having  them  in  more  than  human  reverence 
and  respect ;  others  knowing  no  other  God  or 
Divinity  but  they.  Belltuv  d  Barbaris  propter 
beneficium  consecrate.7  "  The  Barbarians  con- 
secrated beasts  out  of  opinion  of  some  benefit 
received  by  them : 


Beasts  revered 
as  gods  by 
some  of  the 
ancients. 


.»> 


*  It  is  Pythagoras  who  speaks  thus  of  himself,  in  Ovid, 
Metam.  xv.  3,  8.  Would  you  know  by  what  means  Pytha- 
goras could  remember  what  he  had  hren  in  the  time  of  tu» 
Trojan  war  ?     Src  Diogenes  Laert.  in  rita. 

7  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Dcor.  i.  3fi. 
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Crocodilon  adorat 
Pan  haec ;  ilia  pavet  saturam  serpentibus  Ibin : 


been   kept  to  divert  their  children:   and  the 

Efflgiei  sacri  hicnitet  auna  CercopUheci,  '  magnificency  that  was  common  with  them  in 

1  *„*.  !   bic  piwem  fluminb,  ihic  all  other  things  did  also  particularly  appear  in 

Oneida  tota  fwn  veaaraAtur.'  .  i  ,     *       ,  <• 

rr  the  sumptuousness  and  number  of  monuments 

••  The  serpent-eating  ibis  the>«  in.hrine,  erected  to  this  end,  that  remained  a  show  for 

Thoee  think  the  crocodile  alone  divine ;  several  ages  after.1      The  Egyptians  buried 

Sr^T^.X'ib7„.n:?thbt<lddi  wol™»  «««,  crocodiles    dog.    aad  cato,  in 

Hen  men  some  monstrous  Ash's  aid  implore,  sacred  places,  embalmed  their  bodies,  and  put 

And  then  whole  towns  a  grinning  dog  adore."  0n  mourning  at  their  death.6    Cimon  gave  an 

And  die  very  interpretation  that  Plutarch  gives  ^on?u?b^  ■eHtu«  to  }h*  »•«•  ™&  ^f h 
to  this  error,'  which  is  very  well  put,  is  advan-  he   had   *"*   *""  t amed  the  E™  of  .th* 
tageons  to  them :  for,  he  siys,  that  it  was  not  *ou™?  at  the  ^.W  S*me?-7 .  ™e  fnc,ent 
thi  cat,  or  the  ox,  for  example,  that  the  Egypt-  X^PP™  ^  h«  doS  *?  be  interred  on  an 
ians  adored:   but  that  they,  in  those  beasts,  eminence  near  the  sea    which  has  ever  since 
adored   some  image  of  the  divine   faculties  fetame1(1  the  name."    And  Plutarch  says' that 
in  this  patience  and  utility,  in  that  vivacity,  or  Je  ™tde  conscience  of  selling  to  the  slaughter, 
like  ouf  neighbours,  the  Burgundians,  with  the  for,a  P*1'1?  Profit>  an  ox  tljat  Lad  been  lon*>' 
whole  of  Germany,  impatience  to    see  itself  m  "w  8erviee- 
shut  up  ;  by  which  they  represented  the  liberty  *" 
they  loved  and  adored  above  all  other  divine                         riTADTrl)    YI, 
faculties,  and  so   of  the    rest.       But  when,                         niArMiiU    All. 
amongst  the  more  moderate  opinions,  I  meet           apology  for  raimond  sbbond.10 
with    arguments    that    endeavour  to  demon- 
strate the  near  resemblance   betwixt  us  and  Learnino  is,  indeed,  a  very  great  and  a  very 
animals,  how  much  they  share  in  our  greatest  material  accomplishment ;  and  those  who  de- 
privileges,  and  with  how  great  probab;lity  they  spise  it  sufficiently  discover  their 
compare  us  together,  in  faith,  I  abate  a  great  own  want  of  understanding ;  but    The  utility  of 
deal  of  our  presumption,  and  willingly  resign  yet  I  do  not   prize    it    at   the     e*rn  ng' 
the  title  of  that   imaginary  sovereignty  that  excessive  rate  that  some  others  do,  as  Ilerillus, 
some  attribute  to  us  over  other  creatures.  the  philosopher,  for  one,  who  therein  places  the 
But  supposing  all  this  were  not  so,  there  is,  sovereign  good,  and  maintained  "  That  it  was 

nevertheless,  a  certain  respect,  and  only  in  her  to  render  us  wise  and  contented,"11 

We  ought  to        a  general  duty  of  humanity,  that  which  I  do  not  believe;  no  more  than   I  do 

Kudforthe*"       ^  u?»  no*  onty  to  Deaste  ^at  what   others  have  said,   that  learning  is   the 

brute  beasts.        have  life  and  sense,  but  even  to  mother  of  all  virtue,  and  that  all  vice  proceeds 

trees  and  plants.    We  owe  justice  from  ignorance,  which,  if  it  be  true,  requires  a 

to  men,   and    graciousness  and   benignity   to  very  long  interpretation.     My  house  has  long 

other  creatures  that  are  capable  of  it.     There  been  open  to  men  of  knowledge,  and  is  very 

is  a  certain  natural  commerce  and  mutual  obli-  well    known    to   them ;    for    my  father,  who 

gation  betwixt  them  and  us  ;  neither  shall  I  be  governed  it  fifty  years  and  upwards,  inflamed 

afraid  to  discover  the  tenderness  of  my  nature  with  the  new  ardour  with  which  Francis  the 

so  childish  that  I  cannot  well  refuse  to  play  First  embraced  letters,  and  brought  them  into 

with  my  dog  when  be,  the  most  unseasonably,  esteem,  with  great  diligence  and  expense  hunted 

importunes  me  so  to  do.     The  Turks  have  alms  after  the  acquaintance  of  learned  men,  receiving 

and  hospitals  for  beasts.     The   Romans  bad  them  into  his  house  as  persons  sacred,  and  that 

public  care  to  the  nourishment  of  geese,3  by  had  some  particular  inspiration  of  divine  wis- 

whose  vigilancy  their  Capitol  had  been  pre-  dom ;  collecting  their  sayings  and  sentences  as 

served.    The  Athenians  made  a  decree  that  the  so  many  oracles,  and  with  so  much  the  greater 

mules,  which  served  at  the  building  of  the  reverence  and  religion  as  he  was  the  less  able 

temple,  called  Hecatompedon,  should  be  free,  to  judge  of  them ;  for  he  had  no  knowledge  of 

and  suffered  to  pasture  where  they  would  with-  letters  any  more  than  his  predecessors.     For  ray 

out  hindrance.4    The  Agrigentines  had  a  com-  part  I  love  them  well,  but  I  do  not  adore  them, 

mon  custom  solemnly  to  inter  the  beasts  they  Amongst  others,  Peter  Bunel,13  a  man  of  great 

had  a  kindness  for ;  as  horses  of  some  extraor-  reputation  for  knowledge  in  his  time,  having, 

dinary  qualities,  does  and  birds  of  whom  they  with  some  others  of  his  sort,  staid  some  days  at 

had  had  profit,  and  even  those  that  had  only  Montaigne  in  my  father's  company,  he  pre- 


1  Jot.  it.  S.  at  Barcelona  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  died  in  1432,  at 

*  In  his  Treatise  on  leie  and  Otiris.  Toulouse,  where  he  had  lived  as  professor  of  medicine  and 

*  Cicero,  pro  Rote.  Am.  c.  SO.    Li?y,  v.  47.    Pliny,  x.  22.  theology.    Joseph  Scaligcr  said  of  this  apology  for  Sebond : 
4  Plutarch,  Life  of  Cato  the  Cetuor.  «•  Eo  omnia  faciunt,  ut  magnificat  a  matinee,    — Scalig.  ii. 

'  Id.  ri.  103.    ASlian,  H  of  Animals,  xii.  40.  is  A  native  of  Toulouse,  one  of  the  most  able  Ciceronians 

*  Cgnoeeema.    Plutarch's  Life  of  Cato  the  Centor.  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  opinion  of  Henry  Stephen  j 

*  Id.  ib.  born  1409,  died  at  Turin  1640     He  was  preceptor  of  Pibrac. 
*  Called  also  Sebon,  Sebeydt,  Sabondt,  de  Sebonde ;  born  See  Basle,  in  verbo. 
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tented  him  at  his  departure  with  a  book,  entitle! 

Tkeotogia  natural**  ;  mre  liber  Creaturarum, 

majinlri  Raimandi  dt  Stbandf} 

•*"?*"•  , .  .     Ana  a*  the  Italian  and  Spanish 

fHpfV  IT SAsIated  »        .<•  T         m 

byMcouifM.  tongues  were  familiar  to  my  la- 
ther, and  as  tlits  book  vm  written 
in  a  sort  of  jargon  of  Spanish  with  Latio  termi- 
nation^ he  hoped  that,  with  a  little  help,  he 
might  be  able  to  understand  it,  and  therefore 
recommended  it  to  him  for  a  very  tuefol  book, 
and  proper  for  the  time  wherein  be  gave  it  to 
hi  in ;  which  wat  when  the  novel  doctrines  of 
Luther  began  to  be  in  vospie,  and  in  many  places 
to  stagger  our  ancient  belief :  wherein  be  was  very 
well  advised, wisely,  in  his  own  reason,  foreseeing 
that  the  beginning  of  this  distemper  would  easily 
run  into  an  execrable  atheism,  for  the  vulgar,  not 
having  the  faculty  of  judging  of  things,  suffer- 
ing themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  chance 
and  appearance,  after  having  once  been  inspired 
with  the  boldness  to  despise  and  controul  those 
opinions  which  they  had  before  bad  in  extreme 
reverence,  such  as  those  wherein  their  salvation 
is  concerned,  and  that  some  of  the  articles  of 
their  religion  are  brought  into  doubt  and  dis- 
pute, they  afterwards  throw  all  other  parts  of 
their  belief  into  the  same  uncertainty,  they  hav- 
ing with  them  no  other  authority  or  foundation 
than  the  others  they  had  already  discomposed ; 
and  shake  off  all  the  impressions  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  authority  of  the  laws,  or  the 
reverence  of  the  ancient  customs,  as  a  tyranni- 
cal yoke : 

Nam  eupide  eoneuleatur  nimts  ante  metatum  ;* 

"  Por  with  noat  eagerness  the?  spurn  die  few, 
Bf  which  they  were  before  most  kept  in  awe  ;" 

resolving  to  admit  nothing  for  (Tic  future  to 
which  they  had  not  first  interposed  their  own 
decrees,  and  given  their  particular  con*cnt.         j 
It  happened  that  my  father,  a  little  before  his  j 
death,   having    accidentally   found   this  book  j 
under  a  heap  of  other  neglected  papers,  com- 
manded me  to  translate  it  for  him 

22^?Jo       int/>  Prench-    h  »  good  to  trans- 
translate.  late  such  authors  as  this,  where 

there  is  little  but  the  matter  itself 

to  express ;  but  such  wherein  grace  of  language 

and  elegance  of  style  are  aimeuat,  arc  dangerous 

to  attempt,  especially  when  a  man  is  to  turn 

them  into  a  weaker  idiom.     It  was  a  strange 

and  a  new  undertaking  for  me  ;  but  having  by  , 

chance  at  that  time  nothing  else  to  do,  and  not 

being  able  to  resist  the  command  of  the  best 

father  that  ever  was,  I  did  it  as  well  as  I  could ; 

and  be  was  so  well  pleased  with  it  as  to  order  it 

to  be  printed,  which  after  his  death  was  done.*  . 


I  found  the  ideas  of  this  author  exceeding  fine, 
the  contexture  of  his  work  well  followed,  and 
his  design  full  of  piety ;  and  because  many 
people  take  a  delight  to  read  it,  and  particu- 
larly the  ladies,  to  whom  we  owe  the  most  ser- 
vice, I  have  often  thought  to  assist  them  to 
clear  the  book  of  two  principal  objections  made 
to  it.  His  design  is  bold  and  daring,  for  be 
undertakes,  by  human  and  natural  reasons,  to 
establish  and  make  good,  against  the  atheists, 
all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  religion: 
wherein,  to  speak  the  truth,  he  is  so  firm  and  so 
successful  that  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  do 
better  upon  that  subject ;  nay,  I  believe  he  has 
been  equalled  by  none.  This  work  seeming  to 
me  to  be  too  beautiful  and  too  rich  for  an  author 
whose  name  is  so  little  known,  and  of  whom  all 
that  we  know  is  that  he  was  a  Spaniard,  prac- 
tising physic  at  Toulouse  about  two  hundred 
years  azo ;  I  enquired  of  Adrian  Turnebus,  who 
knew  all  things,  what  lie  thought  of  that  book  ; 
who  made  answer,  "  That  he  thought  it  was 
some  abstract  drawn  from  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin ; 
for  that,  in  truth,  bis  mind,  so  full  of  infinite 
erudition  and  admirable  subtlety,  was  alone 
capable  of  such  thoughts."  Be  Uiis  as  it  may, 
whoever  was  the  author  and  inventor  (and  'tis 
not  reasonable,  without  greater  certainty,  to 
deprive  Sebond  of  that  title),  he  was  a  man  of 
great  judgment  and  most  admirable  parts. 

The  first  thing  they  reprehend  in  his  work  is 
"  That  Christians  are  to  blame  to 
repose  their  belief  upon  human 
reason,  which  is  only  conceived 
by  faith  and  the  particular  in- 
spiration of  divine  grace."  In 
which  objection  there  appears  to 
be  something  of  zeal  to  piety,  and  therefore 
we  are  to  endeavour  to  satisfy  those  who  put 
it  forth  with  the  greater  mildness  and  respect. 
This  were  a  task  more  proper  for  a  man  well  read 
in  divinity  than  for  me,  who  know  nothing  of 
it ;  nevertheless,  I  conceive  that  in  a  thing  so 
divine,  so  high,  and  so  fir  transcending  all 
human  intelligence,  as  is  that  truth,  with  which 
it  has  pleased  the  bounty  of  God  to  enlighten 
us,  it  is  very  necessary  that  he  should  moreover 
lend  us  his  assistance,  as  a  very  extraordinary 
favour  and  privilege,  to  conceive  and  imprint  it 
in  our  understanding.  And  I  do  not  believe 
that  means  purely  human  arc  in  any  sort  capable 
of  doing  it :  for,  if  they  were,  so  many  rare  and 
excellent  souls,  and  so  abundantly  furnished 
with  natural  force,  in  former  ages,  could  not 
have  failed,  by  their  reason,  to  arrive  at  this 
knowledge.  'Tis  faith  alone  that  livelily  and 
certainly  comprehends   the  deep  mysteries  of 


The  objection 
made  to  the 
book;  and 
Montaigne's 
answer. 


I 


1  In  the  first  edition  of  the  Fwajri,  and  in  that  of  1588,  it 
ia  simply  called  1st  TMolo/fie  Nature  He  <U  Raymond  Hrlxmd. 
The  original  Latin  work  ww  first  printed  at  Deventer,  in 
1447.  and  wm  often  reprinted  in  France  daring  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries. 

*  lAtrrtit.  v.  1139. 

1  M  A  Paris.  cbis  Gabriel  Bnon."  in  1500.  Montaigne,  in 
hU  first  edition  of  the  Kasava,  also  trates  that  the  first  edi* 
lion  of  Lis  translation  was  full  of  errors  of  the  press,  owing 


to  the  carelessness  of  the  printer,  who  had  the  sole  care  of  it. 
This  translation  was  reprinted,  in  1588,  more  correctly, 
Montaigne  himself  having  purged  it  of  the  printer's  errors. 
The  best  edition  is  that  printed  at  Paris  in  1611.  There  ia 
such  a  perspicuity,  spirit,  and  natural  vivacity  in  this  trans- 
lation, that  it  has  all  the  air  of  an  original.  Montaigne  has 
added  nothing  of  his  own  to  it  but  a  short  dedication  of  it 
to  his  father,  which  the  reader  will  And  at  the  end  of  lbs 
present  volume. 
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our  religion ;  but,  withal,  I  do  Dot  say  that  it  ] 
u  not  a  worthy  and  very  laudable  attempt  to  . 
accommodate  those  natural  and  human  utensils 
with  which  God  has  endowed  us  to  the  service 
of  our  faith :  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  it 
is  the  most  noble  use  we  can  put  them  to ;  and 
that  there  is  not  a  design  in  a  Christian  man 
more  noble  than  to  make  it  the  aim  and  end  of 
all  his  studies  to  extend  and  amplify  the  truth 
of  bis  belief.  We  do  not  satisfy  ourselves  with 
serving  God  with  our  souls  and  understandings 
only,  we  moreover  owe  and  render  him  a  cor- 
poral reverence,  and  apply  our  limbs  and  mo- 
tions, and  external  things  to  do  him  honour ; 
we  must  here  do  the  same,  and  accompany  our 
faith  with  all  the  reason  we  have,  but  always 
with  this  reservation,  not  to  fancy  that  it  is 
upon  us  that  it  depends,  uor  that  our  arguments 
and  endeavours  can  arrive  at  so  supernatural 
and  divine  a  knowledge.  If  it  enters  not  into 
us  by  an  extraordinary  infusion ;  if  it  enters 
not  only  by  reason,  but,  moreover,  by  human 
ways,  it  is  not  in  us  in  its  true  dignity  and 
splendour :  and  yet,  I  am  afraid,  we  only  have 
it  by  this  way.  If  we  hold  upon  God  by  the 
The  marvellous  mediation  of  a  lively  faith  ;  if  we 
effect!  of  litelj  hold  upon  God  by  him,  and  not 
fwth'  by  us ;  if  we  had  a  divine  basis 

and  foundation,  human  occasions  would  not 
have  the  power  to  shake  us  as  they  do ;  our 
fortress  would  not  surrender  to  so  weak  a 
battery ;  the  love  of  novelty,  the  constraint  of 
princes,  the  success  of  one  party,  and  the  rash 
and  fortuitous  change  of  our  opinions,  would 
not  have  the  power  to  stagger  and  alter  our 
belief :  we  should  not  then  leu ve  it  to  the  mercy 
of  every  new  argument,  nor  abandon  it  to  all 
the  rhetoric  in  the  world  ;  we  should  withstand 
the  fury  of  these  waves  with  an  immovable  and 
unyielding  constancy : 

Iltisos  fluetus  rupee  ut  vast  a  refundit, 
Et  variaa  circum  latrantes  duaipat  undas 
Mole  raa.1 

"  As  a  great  rock  repe's  the  rolling  tide*, 
That  foam  and  bat  k  about  her  marble  tides, 
From  ita  strong  bulk." 

If  we  were  but  touched  with  this  ray  of  divi- 
nity, it  would  appear  throughout ;  not  only  our 
words,  but  our  works  also,  would  carry  its 
brightness  and  lustre  ;  whatever  proceeded  from 
us  would  be  seen  illuminated  with  this  noble 
light.  We  ought  to  be  ashamed  that,  in  all 
the  human  sects,  there  never  was  any  of  the 
faction,  what  difficulty  and  strange  novelty 
soever  his  doctrine  imposed  upon  him,  that  did 
not,  in  some  measure,  conform  his  life  and 
behaviour  to  it,  whereas  so  divine  and  heavenly 
an  institution  does  only  distinguish  Christians 
by  the  name  !  Will  you  see  the  proof  of  this  ? 
Compare  our  manners  to  those  of  a  Mahometan 
or  Pagan,  you  will  still  find  that  we  fall  very 

*  These  Latin  verses  were  written  in  praise  of  Konsard  by  an 
anonymous  modern  poet,  who  borrowed  the  sentiment,  and 

*  of  tfte  words,  from  those  lines  of  Vi>  gil'i,  — 

Ille  velut  pelagi  rupes  immoia  resutit : 
Ut  pelagi  rupes  inagiio  veniente  frsgore, 
Qua*  sese,  multis  circumlatrautibtii  undis, 
Mole  tenet .  JKneid.  vii.  6b7. 


short ;  there  where,  out  of  regard  to  the  re- 
putation and  advantage  of  our  religion,  we 
ought  to  shine  in  excellency  at  a  vast  distance 
beyond  all  others :  and  that  it  should  be  said  of 
us,  "  Are  they  so  just,  so  charitable,  so  good  ? 
Then  they  are  Christians."  All  other  signs  are 
common  to  all  religions;  hope, 
trust,  events,  ceremonies,  pen-  virtue  the  par- 
ance  martyrs.  The  peculiar  JJ^Si* 
mark  of  our  truth  ought  to  be  religion, 
our  virtue,  as  it  is  also  the  most 
heavenly  and  difficult,  and  the  most  worthy 
product  of  truth.  For  this  our  good  St.  Louis 
was  in  the  right,  who,  when  the  Tartar  king, 
who  was  become  Christian,  designed  to  come 
to  Lyons  to  kiss  the  Pope's  feet,  and  there  to 
be  an  eye-witness  of  the  sanctity  he  hoped  to 
find  in  our  manners,  immediately  diverted  him 
from  his  purpose ;  for  fear  lest  our  disorderly 
way  of  living  should,  on  the  contrary,  put  him 
out  of  conceit  with  so  holy  a  belief.3  And  yet 
it  happened  quite  otherwise  since  to  that  other, 
who,  going  to  Rome,  to  the  same  end,  and 
there  seeing  the  dissoluteness  of  the  prelates 
and  people  of  that  time,  settled  himself  so  much 
the  more  firmly  in  our  religion,  considering  how 
great  the  force  and  divinity  of  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  that  could  maintain  its  dignity  and 
splendour  among  so  much  corruption,  and  in  so 
vicious  hands.  If  we  had  but  one  single  grain 
of  faith,  we  should  remove  mountains  from  their 
places,3  saith  the  sacred  Word ;  our  actions, 
that  would  then  be  directed  and  accompanied 
by  the  divinity,  would  not  be  merely  human, 
they  would  have  in  them  something  of  mira- 
culous, as  well  as  our  belief:  Brcvis  est  insti- 
tutio  vita  Jionesta  beataquc,  si  credos*  "  Be- 
lieve, and  the  way  to  happiness  and  virtne  is  a 
short  one."  Some  impose  upon  the  world  that 
they  believe  that  which  they  do  not ;  others, 
more  in  number,  make  themselves  believe  that 
they  believe,  not  being  able  to  penetrate  into 
what  it  is  to  believe.  We  think  it  strange  if, 
in  the  civil  war  which,  at  this  time,  disorders 
our  state,  we  6ee  events  float  and  vary  after  a 
common  and  ordinary  manner ;  which  is  because 
we  bring  nothing  to  it  but  our  own.  Justice, 
which  is  in  one  party,  is  only  there  for  orna- 
ment and  palliation ;  it  is,  indeed,  pretended, 
but  'tis  not  there  received,  settled  and  espoused : 
it  is  there,  as  in  the  mouth  of  an  advocate,  not 
as  in  the  heart  and  affection  of  the  party.  God 
owes  his  extraordinary  assistance 
to  faith  and  religion  ;  not  to  our  ??4  ■■"!••  our 
passions.  Men  there  are  the  gYon,  not  our" 
conductors,  and  therein  serve  passions, 
themselves  with  religion,  whereas 
it  ought  to  be  quite  contrary.  Observe,  if  it 
be  not  by  our  own  hands  that  we  guide  and 
train  it,  and  draw  it  like  wax  into  so  many  con- 

*  Mem.  de  Joincille,  e.  10. 

•  St.  Matthew,  x\H.  19. 

4  Quintilian,  xii.  11.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark 
that  Blontaigne  uses  this  quotation  in  a  different  sense  from 
its  author. 
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trary  figures,  from  a  rule  in  itself  so  direct  and 
firm.  When  and  where  was  this  more  manifest 
than  in  France  in  our  days  ?  They  who  have 
taken  it  on  the  left  hand,  they  who  have  taken  it 
on  the  right ;  they  who  call  it  black,  they  who 
call  it  white,  alike  employ  it  to  their  violent 
and  ambitious  designs,  conduct  it  with  a  pro- 
gress, so  conform  in  riot  and  injustice  that  they 
render  the  diversity  they  pretended  in  their 
opinions,  in  a  thing  whereon  the  conduct  and 
rule  of  our  life  depends,  doubtful  and  hard  to 
believe.  Did  one  ever  see,  come  from  the 
same  school  and  discipline,  manners  more 
united,  and  more  the  same  ?  Do  but  observe 
with  what  horrid  impudence  we  toss  divine 
arguments  to  and  fro,  and  how 
SSuS^  jrreliriously  we  have  both  re- 
arms  ag*ioit  jected  and  retaken  them,  accord- 
thekingin         mff  ^  fortune  has    shifted  our 

defence  of  ,°  .•  .    .      . .  . 

religion?  places  m  these  intestine  storms. 

This  so  solemn  proposition, 
"  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  a  subject  to  rebel 
and  take  up  arms  against  his  prince  for  the 
defence  of  his  religion,"  do  you  remember 
in  whose  months,  the  last  year,  the  affirmative 
of  it  was  the  prop  of  one  party,  and  the  nega- 
tive the  pillar  of  another  ?  And  hearken  now 
from  what  quarter  comes  the  voice  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  one  and  the  other,  and  if  arms 
make  less  noise  and  rattle  for  this  cause  than 
for  that.  We  condemn  those  to  the  fire  who 
say  that  truth  roust  be  made  to  bear  the  yoke 
of  our  necessity ;  and  how  much  worse  does 
France  than  say  it  V  Let  us  confess  the  truth ; 
whoever  should  draw  out  from  the  army,  even 
that  raised  by  the  king,  those  who  take  up 
arms  out  of  pure  zeal  to  religion,  and  also 
those  who  only  do  it  to  protect  the  laws  of 
their  country,  or  for  the  service  of  their  prince, 
could  hardly,  out  of  both  these  put  together, 
make  one  complete  company  of  gens-d'annes. 
Whence  does  this  proceed,  that  there  are  so  few 
to  be  found  who  have  maintained  the  same  will 
and  the  same  progress  in  our  civil  commotions, 
and  that  we  see  them  one  while  move  but  a 
foot-pace,  and  another  run  full  speed  ?  and  the 
same  men  one  while  damage  our  affairs  by  their 
violent  heat  and  fierceness,  and  another  by 
their  coldness,  gentleness,  end  slowness ;  but 
that  they  are  pushed  on  by  particular  and 
casual  considerations,  according  to  the  variety 
wherein  they  move  ? 

I  evidently  perceive  that  we  do  not  willingly 
afford  devotion  any  other  offices  but  those  that 
best  suit  with  our  own  passions.  There  is  no 
hostility  so  admirable  as  the  Christian.  Our 
zeal  performs  wonders,  when  it 
The  «eal  of  the    seconds  our  inclinations  to  hatred, 

Christiana  full  i,  •  •.•  •  j 

of  injustice  and    cruelty,  ambition,   avarice,  de- 
fury,  traction,  and  rebellion :  but  when 
it  moves,  against  the  hair,  towards 

1  Bayle  quotes  and  comment*  on  this  passage  in  the 
article  Hotman. 
'  Laertiua,  in  vUd, 
»  Id.  •*. 


bounty,  benignity,  and  temperance,  unless,  by 
miracle,  some  rare  and  virtuous  disposition 
prompts  us  to  it,  we  stir  neither  hand  nor  foot. 
Our  religion  is  intended  to  extirpate  vices, 
whereas  it  screens,  nourishes,  and  incites  them. 
We  must  not  mock  God.  If  we  believed  in 
him,  I  do  not  say  by  faith,  but  with  a  simple 
belief,  that  is  to  say  (and  I  speak  it  to  our 
great  shame)  if  we  believed  in  him  and  recog- 
nised him  as  we  do  any  other  history,  or  as  we 
would  do  one  of  our  companions,  we  should 
love  him  above  all  other  things  for  the  infinite 
bountv  and  beauty  that  shines  in  him; — at 
least,  lie  would  go  eqnal  in  our  affection  with 
riches,  pleasure,  glory,  and  our  friends.  The 
best  of  us  is  not  so  much  afraid  to  outrage 
him  as  he  is  afraid  to  injure  his  neighbour,  his 
kinsman,  or  his  roaster.  Is  there  any  under- 
standing so  weak  that,  having  on  one  6ide  the 
object  of  one  of  our  vicious  pleasures,  and  on 
the  other  (in  equal  knowledge  and  persuasion) 
the  state  of  an  immortal  glory,  would  change 
the  first  for  the  other  ?  and  yet  we  often  re- 
nounce this  out  of  mere  contempt :  for  what  lust 
tempts  us  to  blaspheme,  if  not,  perhaps,  the 
very  desire  to  offend.  The  philosopher  Antis- 
thenes,  as  he  was  being  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  Orpheus,  the  priest  telling  him,  "  That  those 
who  professed  themselves  of  that  religion  were 
certain  to  receive  perfect  and  eternal  felicity 
after  death,"—"  It  thou  belie  vest  that,"  an- 
swered he,  "  why  dost  thou  not  die  thyself?"* 
Diogenes,  more  rudely,  according  to  his  man- 
ner, and  more  remote  from  our  purpose,  to  the 
priest  that  in  like  manner  preached  to  him, 
"  To  become  of  his  religion,  that  he  might 
obtain  the  happiness  of  the  other  world ;" — 
"  What !"  said  he,  "  thou  wouldest  have  me 
to  believe  that  Agesilaus  and  Epaminondas, 
who  were  so  great  men,  shall  be  miserable, 
and  that  thou,  who  art  but  a  calf,  and  canst 
do  nothing  to  purpose,  shalt  be  happy,  because 
thou  art  a  priest?"8  Did  we  receive  these 
great  promises  of  eternal  beatitude  with  the 
same  reverence  and  respect  that  we  do  a  phi- 
losophical discourse,  we  should  not  have  death 
in  so  great  horror : 

Non  jam  ae  moriena  dissolri  conquereretar ; 

Sed  magia  he  foraa,  veatemque  relinquere,  ut  anguia, 

Gauderet,  prselonga  senex  aut  coraua  cerots.4 

"  We  ahould  not  on  a  death-bed  grieve  to  be 
Dissolved,  but  rather  launch  out  cheerfully 
From  our  old  hut,  and,  with  the  snake,  be  glad 
To  cast  off  the  corrupted  slough  we  had  ; 
Or  with  th  old  stag  rejoice  to  be  now  clear 
From  the  large  horna,  too  ponderous  grown  to  bear." 

"  I  desire  to  be  dissolved,"  we  should  say, 
"  and  to  be  with  Jesus  Christ."*  The  force  of 
Plato's  arguments  concerning  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  set  some  of  his  disciples  to  seek  a 
premature  grave,  that  they  might  the  sooner 
enjoy  the  things  he  had  made  them  hope  for.5 

4  Lucret.  iii.  6 IS. 

»  St.  Paul,  Epiit.  to  Philipp.  i.  S3. 

6  Cicero,  Tutc.  Qv<tt.  i.  34.     Cailimachus,  Bpig.  14,  he. 
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All  this  is  a  most  evident  sign  that  we  only 
receive  oar  religion  after  our  own 

?*TSSf£a     k*hi<>n>  ^  our  own  hands,  and 
noo  of  the  no  otherwise  than  as  other  reli- 

chriatian  reli-      gions  are  received.      Either  we 
Blon*  are    happened    in    the    country 

where  it  is  in  practice,  or  we  reverence  the  an- 
tiquity of  it,  or  the  authority  of  the  men  who 
have  maintained^  it,  or  fear  the  menaces  it  ful- 
minates against  misbelievers,  or  are  allured  by 
its  promises.  These  considerations  ought,  'tis 
true,  to  be  applied  to  our  belief  but  as  sub- 
sidiaries only,  for  they  are  human  obligations. 
Another  religion,  other  witnesses,  the  like  pro- 
mises and  threats,  might,  by  the  same  way, 
imprint  a  quite  contrary  belief.  We  are  Chris- 
tians by  the  same  title  that  we  are  Perigordians 
or  Germans.  And  what  Plato  says,1  "  That 
there  are  few  men  so  obstinate  in  their  atheism 
whom  a  pressing  danger  will  not  reduce  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  divine  power,"  does 
not  concern  a  true  Christian  :  'tis  for  mortal 
and  human  religions  to  be  received  by  human 
recommendation.  What  kind  of  faith  can  that 
be  that  cowardice  ami  want  of  courage  esta- 
blish in  us?  A  pleasant  faith,  that  does 
not  believe  what  it  believes  but  for  want  of 
courage  to  disbelieve  it !  Can  a  vicious  passion, 
such  as  inconstancy  and  astonishment,  cause 
any  regular  product  in  our  souls?  "  They  are 
confident  in  their  judgment,"  says  he,s  "  that 
what  is  said  of  hell  and  future  torments  is  all 
feigned  :  but  an  occasion  of  making  the  experi- 
ment presenting  itself,  when  old  age  or  diseases 
bring  them  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  the  terror 
of  death,  by  the  horror  of  that  future  con- 
dition, inspires  them  with  a  new  belief."  And 
by  reason  that  such  impressions  render  them 
timorous,  he  forbids  in  his  Lav:&  all  such 
threatening  doctrines,  and  all  persuasion  that 
anything  of  ill  can  befall  a  man  from  the  gods, 
excepting  for  his  great  good  when  they  happen 
to  him,  and  for  a  medicinal  effect.  They  say 
of  Bion  that,  infected  with  the  atheism  of 
Theodoras,  he  had  long  had  religious  men  in 
great  scorn  and  contempt,  but  that  death  sur- 
prising him,  he  ^ave  himself  up  to  the  most 
extreme  superstition  ;  as  if  the  gods  withdrew 
and  returned  according  to  the  necessities  of 
Bion.4  Plato  and  these  examples  would  con- 
clude that  we  are  brought  to  a  belief  of  God 
either  by  reason  or  by  force. 
Atheism  being  a  proposition  as 
unnatural  as  monstrous,  difficult 
also  and  hard  to  establish  in  the  human  under- 
standing, how  arrogant  soever,  there  are  men 
enough  seen,  out  of  vanity  and  pride,  to  be  the 
authors  of  extraordinary  and  reforming  opi- 
nions, and  outwardly  to  affect  the  profession  of 
them  ;  who,  if  they  are  such  fools,  have,  never- 
theless, not  the  power  to  plant  them  in  their 
own  conscience.     Yet  will  they  not  fail  to  lift 


Whatatheiam 
ia. 


1  Law$,  book  z. 
»  Republic,  i. 


up  their  hands  towards  heaven  if  yon  give 
them  a  good  thrust  with  a  sword  in  the  breast : 
and  when  fear  or  sickness  has  abated  and 
dulled  the  licentious  fury  of  this  giddy  humour, 
they  will  easily  re-unite,  and  very  discreetly 
suffer  themselves  to  be  reconciled  to  the  public 
faith  and  examples.  A  doctrine  seriously  di- 
gested is  one  thing,  and  those  superficial  impres- 
sions another ;  which  springing  from  the  disorder 
of  an  unhinged  understanding,  float  at  random 
and  great  uncertainty  in  the  fancy.  Miserable 
and  senseless  men,  who  strive  to  be  worse  than 
they  can ! 

The  error  of  paganism  and  the  ignorance  of 
our  sacred  truth,  let  this  great  soul  of  Plato, 
but  great  only  in  human  greatness,  fall  also 
into  this  other  mistake,  "  That  children  and 
old  men  were  most  susceptible  of  religion,"  as 
if  it  sprung  and  derived  its  credit  from  our 
weakness.  The  knot  that  ought  to  bind  the 
judgment  and  the  will,  that  ought  to  restrain 
the  soul  and  join  it  to  our  creator,  should  be  a 
knot  that  derives  its  foldings  and  strength  not 
from  our  considerations,  from  our  reasons  and 
passions,  but  from  a  divine  and  supernatural 
constraint,  having  but  one  form,  one  face,  and 
one  lustre,  which  is  the  authority  of  God  and 
his  divine  grace.  Now  the  heart  and  soul 
being  governed  and  commanded  by  faith,  'tis 
but  reason  that  they  should  muster  all  our 
other  faculties,  according  as  they  are  able  to 
perform  to  the  service  and  assistance  of  their 
design.  Neither  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  all 
this  machine  has  not  some  marks  imprinted 
upon  it  by  the  hand  of  the  mighty  architect, 
and  that  there  is  not  in  the  things  of  this  world 
some  image  that  in  some  measure  resembles  the 
workman  who  has  built  and  formed  them.  He 
has,  in  his  stupendous  works,  left 
the  character  of  his  divinity,  and  Divinity  im- 
'tis  our  own  weakness  only  that  oTtwardfrumc 
hinders  us  from  discerning  it.  of  the  world. 
'Tis  what  he  himself  is  pleased 
to  tell  us,  "  That  he  manifests  his  invisible 
operations  to  us  by  those  that  are  visible.*' 
Sebond  applied  himself  to  this  laudable  and 
noble  study,  and  demonstrates  to  us  that  there 
is  not  any  part  or  member  of  the  world  that 
disclaims  or  derogates  from  its  maker.  It 
were  to  do  wrong  to  the  divine  goodness,  did 
not  the  universe  consent  to  our  belief.  The 
heavens,  the  earth,  the  elements,  our  bodies 
and  our  souls, — all  things  concur  to  this ;  we 
have  but  to  find  out  the  way  to  use  them  :  they 
instruct  us,  if  we  are  capable  of    _        .. 

tj      if  ij    •     ^      The  world  a 

instruction.  For  this  world  is  a  sacred  temple, 
sacred  temple,  into  which  man  is 
introduced,  there  to  contemplate  statues,  not 
the  works  of  a  mortal  hand,  but  such  as  the 
divine  purpose  has  made  the  objects  of  sense ; 
the  sun,  the  stars,  the  water,  and  the  earth,  to 
represent  those  that  are  intelligible  to  us.    "  The 


3  Book  ii.,  and  in  the  Republic,  book  til. 

4  Laertiiu,  in  vitd. 
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invisible  things  of  God,"  says  St.  Paul,1  "  ap- 
pear by  the  creation  of  the  world,  his  eternal 
wisdom  and  divinity  being  considered  by  his 
works." 

Atque  adeo  faciem  call  non  invidet  orfoi 
Ipse  Deus,  vultusque  suos,  corpusque  recludit 
8emper  volvendo;  seque  ipium  incutcat,  et  offert : 
Ut  bene  cognosci  possit,  uoceatque  videndo 
Qualis  erat,  doeeatque  suas  attendere  legit.1 

'*  And  God  himself  envies  not  men  the  grace 
Of  teeing  and  admiring  heaven's  face  ; 
But,  rolling  it  about,  he  still  anew 
Presents  its  varied  splendour  to  our  view, 
And  on  our  minds  himself  inculcates,  so 
That  we  th'  Almighty  mover  well  mar  know  : 
Instructing  us,  by  seeing  him  the  cause 
Of  all,  to  reverence  and  obey  his  laws." 

Now  oar  prayers  and  human  discourses  are  but 
as  sterile  and  undigested  matter.  The  grace  of 
God  is  the  form  ;  'tis  that  which  gives  fashion 
and  value  to  it.  As  the  virtuous  actions  of 
Socrates  and  Cato  remain  vain  and  fruitless, 
for  not  having  had  the  love  and  obedience  of 
the  true  creator  of  all  things  for  their  end  and 
object,  and  for  not  having  known  God,  so  is 
it  with  our  imaginations  and  discourses ;  they 
have  a  kind  of  body,  but  it  is  an  inform  mass, 
without  fashion  and  without  light,  if  faith  and 
grace  be  not  added  thereto.  Faith  coming  to 
tinct  and  illustrate  Scbond's  arguments  renders 
them  firm  and  solid ;  and  to  that  decree  that 
they  are  capable  of  serving  for  directions,  and 
of  being  the  first  guides  to  an  elementary 
Christian  to  put  him  into  the  way  of  this  know- 
ledge. They  in  some  measure  form  him  to, 
and  render  him  capable  of,  the  grace  of  God, 
by  which  means  he  afterwards  completes  and 
perfects  himself  in  the  true  belief.  I  know  a 
man  of  authority,  bred  up  to  letters,  who  has 
confessed  to  me  to  have  been  brought  back 
from  the  errors  of  unbelief  by  Scbond's  argu- 
ments. And  should  they  be  stripped  of  wis 
ornament,  and  of  the  assistance  and  approbation 
of  the  faith,  and  be  looked  upon  as  mere  fancies 
only,  to  contend  with  those  who  are  precipi- 
tated into  the  dreadful  and  horrible  darkness 
of  irreligion,  they  will  even  there  find  them  as 
solid  and  firm  as  any  others  of  the  same  quality 
that  can  be  opposed  against  them  ;  so  that  we 
•ball  be  ready  to  say  to  our  opponents : 

Si  melius  quid  habes,  arcesse ;  vel  imperium  fcr  :s 


«< 


If  you  have  arguments  more  fit, 
Produce  them,  or  to  these  submit." 


let  them  admit  the  force  of  our  reasons,  or 
let  them  show  us  others,  and  upon  some  other 
subject,  better  woven  and  of  finer  thread.  I  am, 
unawares,  half  engaged  in  the  second  objection, 
to  which  I  proposed  to  make  answer  in  the 
.  A       behalf  of  Sebond.    Some  say  that 

Answer  to  the       »  •  «  J 

charge  against     OJS   arguments    are    weak,   and 

Bebond'sbook,    unable  to  make  good  what  he 

mraJaJeweik^    intends,  and  undertake  with  great 

ease  to  confute  them.     These  are 


1  Romans,  i.  SO. 

s  Horace,  Episi.  L  ft,  0. 

4  Herod,  vii.  10. 


*  Manil.  iv.  007. 


to  be  a  little  more  roughly  handled,  for  thry 
are  more  dangerous  and   malicious  than  the 
first      Men   willingly  wrest   the    sayings    of 
others  to  favour  their  own  prejudicate  opinions. 
To  an  atheist  all  writings  tend  to  atheism :  he 
corrupts  the  most  innocent  matter  with  his  own 
venom.    These  have  their  judgments  so  pre- 
possessed  that    they   cannot    relish    Setond's 
reasons.     As  to  the  rest,  they  think  we  give 
them  very  fair  play  in  putting  them  into  the 
liberty  of  combatting  our  religion  with  weapons 
merely  human,  whom,  in  her  majesty,  full  of 
authority  and  command,  they  durst  not  attack. 
The  means  that  I  shall  use,  and  that  I  think 
most  proper  to  subdue  this  frenzy,  is  to  crush 
and  spurn  under  foot  pride  and  human  arro- 
gance ;  to  make  them  sensible  of  the  inanity, 
vanity,   and   vileness  of  man  ;    to   wrest  the 
wretched   arms  of  their  reason   out  of  their 
hands ;  to  make  them  bow  down  and  bite  the 
ground  under  the  authority  and  reverence  of 
the  Divine  Majesty.     'Tis  to  that 
alone  that  knowledge  and  wisdom    JJJ*10111  ^J^ 
appertain;   that  alone  that  can    JSSJ^J0    * 
make  a  true  estimate  of  itself, 
and  from  which  we  purloin  whatever  we  value 
ourselves  upon :   Ov  yAp  ka  fpovkuy  6  Gt 6c  peya 
dXXov,  f;  iavrovS   "  God  permits  not  any  being 
but  himself  to  be  truly  wise."     Let  us  subdue 
this  presumption,  the  first  foundation  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  evil  spirit.     Deus  superbis  re- 
nstit,  humilibtts  autem  dat  gratiam.*    "  God 
resists    the    proud,   but   gives    grace    to    the 
humble."     "  Understanding  is  in  the  gods," 
says  Plato,6  "  and  not  at  all,  or  very  little,  in 
men."     Now  it  is  in  the  mean  time  a  great 
consolation  to  a  Christian  man  to  see  our  frail 
and  mortal  parts  so  fitly  suited  to  our  holy 
and  divine  faith  that,  when  we  employ  them 
to  the  subjects  of  their  own  mortal  and  frail 
nature,  they  are  not  even  there  more  unitedly 
or  more  firmly  adjusted.     Let  us  see,  then,  if 
man  has  in  his  power  other  more  forcible  and 
convincing  reasons  than  those  of  Sebond ;  that 
is  to  say,   if  it  be  in  him  to  arrive  at  any 
certainty  by  argument  and  reason.     For  St. 
Augustin,7  disputing  against  these  people,  has 
good  cause  to  reproach  them  with  injustice, 
"  In  that  they  maintain  the  part  of  our  belief 
to  be  false  that  our  reason  cannot  establish." 
And  to  show  that  a  great  many  things  may  be, 
and  have  been,  of  wnich  our  nature  could  not 
sound  the  reason  and  causes,  he  proposes  to 
them   certain   known  and   undoubted  experi- 
ments, wherein  men  confess  they  see  no  tiling ; 
and  this  he  docs,  as  all  other  things,  with  a 
curious  and  ingenious  inquisition.     We  must 
do  more  than  this,  and  make  them  know  that, 
to  convince  the  weakness  of  their  reason,  there 
is  no  necessity  of  culling  out  uncommon  exam- 
ples :  and  that  it  is  so  defective  and  so  blind 
that  there  is  no  faculty  clear  enough  for  it ; 


»  Kpiat.  St.  Peter,  v.  ft. 

*  In  the  Tisvrtu. 

t  Dt  Cidt.  Dei,  sxl  ft. 
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that  to  it  the  easy  and  the  hard  are  all  one ; 
that  all  subjects  equally,  and  nature  in  general, 
disclaim  its  authority  and  reject  its  mediation. 

What  does  truth  mean  when  she  preaches  to 

us  to  fly  worldly  philosophy,1  when  she  so  often 

inculcates  to  us,3  "  That  our  wis- 

t^^Swtoiw  dom  »  but  foUy in  the  8iSht  of 

with  God.  God :  that  the  vainest  of  all  va- 

nities is  man  :  that  the  man  who 
presumes  upon  his  wisdom  does  not  yet  know 
what  wisdom  is ;  and  that  man,  who  is  nothing, 
if  he  thinks  himself  to  be  anything,  does  seduce 
and  deceive  himself?"  These  sentences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  do  so  clearly  and  vividly  express 
that  which  I  would  maintain  that  I  should 
need  no  other  proof  against  men  who  would 
with  all  humility  and  obedience  submit  to  his 
authority :  but  these  will  be  whipped  at  their 
own  ex]>ense,  and  will  not  suffer  a  man  to  op- 
pose their  reason  but  by  itself. 

Let  us  then,  for  once,  consider  a  man  alone, 
without  foreign  assistance,  armed  only  with  his 
own  proper  arms,  and  unfurnished  of  the  divine 
grace  and  wisdom,  which  is  all  his  honour, 
strength,  and  the  foundation  of  his  being.  Let 
us  see  how  he  stands  in  this  fine  equipage.  Let 
him  make  me  understand,  by  the  force  of  his 
reason,  upon  what  foundations  he  has  built 
those  great  advantages  he  thinks  he  has  over 
other  creatures.  Who  has  made  him  believe 
that  this  admirable  motion  of  the  celestial  arch, 
the  eternal  light  of  those  luminaries  that  roll  so 
high  over  his  head,  the  wondrous  and  fearful 
motions  of  that  infinite  ocean,  should  be  estab- 
lished and  continue  so  many  ages  for  his  service 
and  convenience  ?  Can  any  thing  be  imagined 
so  ridiculous,  that  this  miserable  and  wretched 
creature,  who  is  not  so  much  as  master  of  him- 
self, but  subject  to  the  injuries  of  all  things, 
should  call  himself  roaster  and  emperor  of  the 
world,  of  which  he  has  not  power  to  know  the 
least  part,  much  less  to  command  the  whole  ? 
And  tie  privilege  which  he  attributes  to  himself 
of  being  the  only  creature  in  this  vast  fabric 
who  has  the  understanding  to  discover  the 
beauty  and  the  parts  of  it ;  the  only  one  who 
can  return  thanks  to  the  architect,  and  keep 
account  of  the  revenues  and  disbursements  of 
the  world;  who,  I  wonder,  sealed  him  this 
patent?  Let  us  see  his  commission  for  this 
great  employment.  Was  it  granted  in  favour 
of  the  wise  only  ?  Few  people  will  be  con- 
cerned in  it.  Are  fools  and  wicked  persons 
worthy  so  extraordinary  a  favour,  and,  being 
the  worst  part  of  the  world,3  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore the  rest  ?  Shall  we  believe  this  man  ?— 
Quorum  igitur  causa  quis  dixerit  effectum  esse 
mundum?  Eorum  scilicet  animantium,  qua 
ratione  uiuntur  ;  hi  sunt  dii  et  homines,  quibus 
profecto  tiihU  est  melius :   "  For  whose  sake 


»  St.  Paul,  Epis.  to  the  Colottiaru,  ii.  8. 
*  Id.  Corinthians,  i.  3,  10. 
1  BalbuM,  apud  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  54. 
4  Lucret,  t.  1203. 


shall  we,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  world  was 
made  ?  For  theirs  who  have  the  use  of  reason  : 
these  are  gods  and  men,  than  whom  certainly 
nothing  can  be  better :"  we  can  never  suffi- 
ciently decry  the  impudence  of  this  conjunction. 
But,  wretched  creature,  what  has  he  in  himself 
worthy  of  such  an  advantage?  Considering 
the  incorruptible  existence  of  the  celestial 
bodies,  their  beauty,  magnitude,  and  continual 
revolution  by  so  exact  a  rule  ; 

Cum  suspicimu*  magni  cselestia  mnndi 
Templa  super,  stellisque  micantibus  aethera  fixum, 
Et  venit  in  mentem  lunce  solisque  viarum  ;4 

"  When  we  the  heavenly  arch  above  behold, 
And  the  vast  sky  adorned  with  stars  of  gold, 
And  mark  the  regular  courses  that  the  sun 
And  moon  in  their  alternate  progress  run  ;" 

considering  the  dominion  and  influence  those 
bodies  have,  not  only  over  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes ; 

Facta  etenim  et  vitas  hominum  snapendit  ab  astris  ;* 
"  Men's  lives  and  actions  on  the  stars  depend  ;" 

but  even  over  our  inclinations,  our  thoughts 
and  wills,  which  they  govern,  incite  and  agitate 
at  the  mercy  of  their  influences,  as  our  reason 
teaches  us ; 

Speculataqoe  longe 
Deprendit  tacitis  dominantia  legibus  astra, 
Et  totum  alterna  mundum  ratioue  moveri, 
Fatorumque  vices  certis  discurrere  sigois  ;• 

"  Contemplating  the  stars  he  finds  that  they 
Rule  by  a  secret  and  a  silent  sway  ; 
And  that  the  enamell'd  spheres  which  roll  above 
Do  ever  by  alternate  causes  move. 
And,  studying  these,  he  also  can  foresee, 
By  certain  signs,  the  turns  of  destiny ;" 

seeing  that  not  only  a  man,  not  only  kings, 
but  that  monarchies,  empires,  and  all  this  lower 
world  follow  the  influence  of  the  celestial  mo- 
tions, 

Quantaque  quatn  parvi  faciant  discrimina  motus  •  •  • 
Tantum  est  hoc  regnnm,  quod  regibus  imperat  ipsis  !7 

"  How  great  a  change  a  little  motion  brings ! 
So  great  this  kingdom  is  that  governs  kings  :" 

if  our  virtue,  our  vices,  our  knowledge,  and 
this  very  discourse  we  are  upon  of  the  power 
of  the  stars,  and  the  comparison  we  are  making 
betwixt  them  and  us,  proceed,  as  our  reason 
supposes,  from  their  favour ; 

Furit  alter  amore, 
Et  pontum  tranare  potest,  et  vertere  Trojam  t 
Alterius  sors  est  scribendis  legibus  apta. 
Ecce  patrem  nati  perimunt.  natosque  parentes ; 
Mutuaque  armati  coeunt  in  vulnere  fratres. 
Non  nostrum  hoc  bellum  est ;  coguntur  tanta  movere, 
Inque  suas  ferri  paenas,  lacerandaque  membra. 
•        ••••••• 

Hoc  quoque  fatale  est,  sic  ipsum  expendere  fatum  ;■ 

"  One  mad  in  love  may  cross  the  raging  main, 
To  level  lofty  Ilium  with  the  plain  ; 
Another's  fate  inclines  him  more  by  far 
To  study  laws  and  statutes  for  the  bar. 


5  Manilus,  iii.  63. 

6  Id.  i.  60. 

7  Id.  i.  55.  iv  03. 
»  Id.  iv.  ry,  HS. 


The  original  has  fata  quoque^ 
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Sons  kill  their  fathers,  fathers  kill  their  tone, 
And  one  arm'd  brother  'gminat  another  runs. 
This  war's  not  their'*,  but  fate's,  that  spurs  them  on 
To  shed  the  blood  which,  shed,  they  must  bemoan  ; 
And  I  ascribe  it  to  the  will  of  fate 
That  on  this  theme  I  now  expatiate : 

if  we  derive  this  little  portion  of  reason  we 
have  from  the  bounty  of  heaven,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible that  reason  should  ever  make  us  equal  to 
it  ?  How  subject  its  essence  and  condition  to 
our  knowledge?  Whatever  we  see  in  those 
bodies  astonishes  us :  Qua  molitio,  qua  f err a- 
menta,  qui  vectes,  qua  machine,  qui  ministri 
tanti  operis  fuerunt  ?l  '*  What  contrivance, 
what  tools,  what  materials,  what  engines,  were 
employed  about  so  stupendous  a  work  ?"  Why 
do  we  deprive  them  of  soul,  of  life,  and  dis- 
course ?  Have  we  discovered  in  them  any  im- 
moveable or  insensible  stupidity,  we  who  have 
no  commerce  with  them  but  by  obedience? 
Shall  we  say  that  we  have  discovered  in  no 
other  creature  but  man  the  use  of  a  reasonable 
soul  ?  What !  have  we  seen  any  thine  like  the 
sun  ?  Does  he  cease  to  be,  because  we  nave  seen 
nothing  like  him  ?  And  do  his  motions  cease, 
because  there  are  no  other  like  them  ?  If  what 
we  have  not  seen  is  not,  our  knowledge  is  mar- 
vellously contracted :  Qua  sunt  tanta  animi 
angustia  !*  "  How  narrow  are  our  understand- 
ings !"  Are  they  not  dreams  of  human  vanity, 
to  make  the  moon  a  celestial  earth  ?  there  to 
fancy  mountains  and  vales,  as  Anaxagoras  did  ? 
there  to  fix  habitations  and  human  abodes,  and 
plant  colonies  for  our  convenience,  as  Plato  and 
Plutarch  have  done  ?  And  of  our  earth  to  make 
a  luminous  and  resplendent  star  ?  Inter  catera 
mortalitatis  incommoda,  et  hoc  est,  caUgo  men- 
Hum  ;  nee  tantum  necessitas  errandi,  sed  erro- 
rum  amor?  —  Corruptibiie  corpus  aggravat 
animam,  et  deprimit  terrena  inhabitatio  sen- 
sum  multa  cogitantcm.4  "  Amongst  the  other 
inconveniences  of  mortality  this  is  one,  that 
darkness  of  the  understanding  which  leads  men 
astray,  not  so  much  from  a  necessity  of  erring, 
but  from  a  love  of  error.  The  corruptible  body 
stupifies  the  soul,  and  the  earthly  habitation 
dulls  the  faculties  of  the  imagination." 

Presumption    is    our    natural   and  original 
disease.    The  most  wretched  and 

wTnTmiiy11  frail  °f  a11  V™*™**  »»  ****,  ^d 

natural  to  man.  withal  the  proudest.  He  feels 
and  sees  himself  lodged  here  in 
the  dirt  and  filth  of  the  world,  nailed  and 
ri  vetted  to  the  worst  and  deadest  part  of  the 
universe,  in  the  lowest  story  of  the  house,  the 
most  remote  from  the  heavenly  arch,  with  ani- 
mals of  the  worst  condition  of  the  three ;  and 
yet  in  his  imagination  will  be  placing  himself 
above  the  circle  of  the  moon,  and  bringing  the 
heavens  under  his   feet.      'Tis  by  the  same 


1  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  8. 

*  Cicero,  id.  i.  31. 

3  Seneca,  de  Ira,  ii.  9* 

4  Book  of  Wisdom ;.  quoted  by  St.  Augustine,  De  Civil. 
Dei,  xii.  16. 

•  In  bis  Politic*. 


vanity  of  imagination  that  lie 
equals  himself  to  God,  attributes  B7  what  right 
to  himself  divine  qualities,  with-  .uperkJrUTorer 
draws  and  separates  himself  from  the  animals, 
the  crowd  of  other  creatures,  cuts 
out  the  shares  of  the  animals,  his  fellows  and 
companions,  and  distributes  to  them  portions  of 
faculties  and  force,  as  himself  thinks  fit.  How 
does  he  know,  by  the  strength  of  his  under- 
standing, the  secret  and  internal  motions  of 
animals  ? — from  what  comparison  betwixt  them 
and  us  does  he  conclude  the  stupidity  he  attri- 
butes to  them  ?  When  I  play  with  my  cat 
who  knows  whether  I  do  not  make  her  more 
sport  than  she  makes  me  ?  We  mutually  divert 
one  another  with  our  play.  If  I  have  my 
hour  to  begin  or  to  refuse,  she  also  has  hers. 
Plato,  in  his  picture  of  the  golden  age  under 
Saturn,1  reckons,  among  the  chief  advantages 
that  a  man  then  had,  his  communication  with 
beasts,  of  whom,  inquiring  and  informing  him- 
self, he  knew  the  true  qualities  and  differences 
of  them  all,  by  which  he  acquired  a  very  perfect 
intelligence  and  prudence,  and  led  his  life  more 
happily  than  we  could  do.  Need  we  a  better 
proof  to  condemn  human  impudence  in  the 
concern  of  beasts?  This  great  author  was  of 
opinion  that  nature,  for  the  roost  part,  in  the 
corporal  form  she  gave  them,  had  only  regard 
to  the  use  of  prognostics  that  were  derived 
thence  in  his  time.  The  defect  that  hinders 
communication  betwixt  them  and  us,  why  may 
it  not  be  in  our  part  as  well  as  theirs  ?  'Tis 
yet  to  determine  where  the  fault  lies  that  we 
understand  not  one  another, — for  we  under- 
stand them  no  more  than  they  do  us ;  and  by 
the  same  reason  they  may  think  us  to  be  beasts 
as  we  think  them.  'Tis  no  great  wonder  if  we 
understand  not  them,  when  we  do  not  under- 
stand a  Basque  or  a  Troglodyte.6  And  yet 
some  have  boasted  that  they  understood  them, 
as  Apollonius  Tyanaeus,7  Melampus,  Tiresias, 
Thales,  and  others.  And  seeing,  as  cosnio- 
grapbers  report,  that  there  are  nations  that 
have  a  dog  tor  their  king,8  they  must  of  neces- 
sity be  able  to  interpret  liis  voice  and  motions. 
We  roust  observe  the  parity  betwixt  us :  we 
have  some  tolerable  apprehension  of  their  mean- 
ing, and  so  have  beasts  of  ours, — much  about 
the  same.  They  caress  us,  threaten  us,  and  beg 
of  us,  and  we  do  the  same  to  them. 
As  to  the  rest,  we  manifestly  dis-  Communfcsv. 
cover  that  they  have  a  full  and  J^g*  tw»- 
absolute  communication  amongst  kItcs. 
themselves,  and  that  they  per- 
fectly understand  one  another,  not  only  those 
of  the  same,  but  of  divers  kinds : 

Et  mutse  pecudes,  et  denique  secla  fersram 

Dissimiles  soleant  voces  Tariasque  ciere, 

Cum  meius  aut  dolor  est,  aut  cum  jam  gaodia  gliscunt.' 

•  Troglodyte:  one  who  inhabits  caves   of  the  earth. — 
Howll. 

7  Philostratus,  in  vita. 

*  Pliny,  Nat.  His/,  ri.  SO. 
9  Lucret.  t.  1068. 
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"  The  tmmer  herds,  and  wilder  tort  of  brute*, 
Though  we  of  higher  race  conclude  them  mutes, 
Yet  utter  dissonant  and  various  notes. 
From  gentler  lungs  or  more  distended  throats, 
As  fear,  or  grief,  or  anger,  do  them  more, 
Or  as  they  do  approach  the  joys  of  lore." 

In  one  kind  of  barking  of  a  dog  the  horse 
knows  there  is  anger,  of  another  sort  of  bark 
he  is  not  afraid.  Even  in  the  very  blasts 
that  have  no  voice  at  all,  we  easily  conclude, 
from  the  society  of  offices  we  observe  amongst 
them,  some  other  sort  of  communication  :  their 
very  motions  discover  it : 

Non  alia  longe  ratione,  atque  ipse  ridetur 
Protrahere  ad  gestum  pueros  infantia  lingua*.1 

"  Aa  infants  who,  for  want  of  words,  devise 
Expressive  motions  with  their  hands  and  eyes." 

And  why  not,  as  well  as  our  dumb  people, 
dispute,  argue,  and  tell  stories  by  signs  ?  Of 
whom  I  have  seen  some,  by  practice,  so  clever 
and  active  that  way  that,  in  fact,  they  wanted 
nothing  of  the  perfection  of  making  themselves 
understood.  Lovers  are  angry,  reconciled, 
in  treat,  thank,  appoint,  and,  in  short,  speak  all 
things  by  their  eyes : 

El  silensio  aneor  luole 
Haver  prieghi  e  parole.* 

"  Even  silence  in  a  lover 
Love  and  passion  can  discover." 

What  with  the  hands  ?  We  require,  promise, 
call,  dismiss,  threaten,  pray,  supplicate,  deny, 
refuse,  interrogate,  admire,  number,  confess, 
repent,  fear,  express  confusion,  doubt,  instruct, 
command,  incite,  encourage,  swear,  testify, 
accuse,  condemn,  absolve,  abuse,  despise,  defy, 
provoke,  flatter,  applaud,  bless,  submit,  mock, 
reconcile,  recommend,  exalt,  entertain,  con- 
gratulate, complain,  grieve,  despair,  wonder, 
exclaim,  and  what  not !  And  all  this  with  a 
variety  and  multiplication,  even  emulating 
speech.  With  the  head  we  invite,  remand, 
confess,  denv,  give  the  lie,  welcome,  honour, 
reverence,  disdain,  demand,  rejoice,  lament, 
reject,  caress,  rebuke,  submit,  huff,  encourage, 
threaten,  assure,  and  inquire.  What  with  the 
eyebrows? — what  with  the  shoulders?  There 
is  not  a  motion  that  does  not  speak,  and  in  an 
intelligible  language  without  discipline,  and  a 
public  language  that  every  one  understands : 
whence  it  should  follow,  the  variety  and  use 
'distinguished  from  others  considered,  that  these 
should  rather  be  judged  the  property  of  human 
nature.  I  omit  what  necessity  particularly 
does  suddenly  suggest  to  those  who  are  in 
need  ; — the  alphabets  upon  the  fingers,  gram- 
mars in  gesture,  and  the  sciences  which  are 
only  by  them  exercised  and  expressed  ;  and  the 
nations  that  Pliny  reports  have  no  other  lan- 
guage.* An  ambassador  of  the  city  of  Abdera, 
ufter  a  long  conference  with  Agis,  King  of 
Sparta,   demanded   of  him,   "  Well,  sir,  what 


answer  must  I  return  to  my  fellow-citizens  ?" 
"  That  I  have  given  thee  leave,"  said  he,  "to 
say  what  thou  wouldest,  and  as  much  as  thou 
wouldest,  without  ever  speaking  a  word."4  Is 
not  this  a  silent  speaking,  and  very  easy  to  be 

i  understood  ? 

j      As  to  the  rest,  what  is  there  in  us  that  we 

I  do  not  see  in  the  operations  of 

j  animals  ?     Is  there  a  polity  better    TJ»«  ".P*^ 

;  ordered,  the  offices  better  distri-    Jervcd  \n°the 
buted,  and  more  inviolably  ob-    behaviour  of 
served  and  maintained,  than  that    0fCthber^uon. 
of  bees?    Can  we  imagine  that 
such,  and  so  regular,  a  distribution  of  employ- 
ments can  be  carried  on  without  reasoning  and 
deliberation  ? 

Hia  quidam  signis  atque  hsec  exempla  sequuti, 
Esie  spibus  partem  divinae  mentis,  et  hauatus 
iEthereos,  dixere.3 

"  Hence  to  the  bee  some  sages  have  assigned 
Some  portion  of  the  god  and  heavenly  mind." 

The  swallows  that  we  see  at  the  return  of  the 
spring,  searching  all  the  corners  of  our  houses 
for  the  most  commodious  places  wherein  to  build 
their  nest ;  do  they  seek  without  judgment,  and 
amongst  a  thousand  choose  out  the  most  proper 
for  their  purpose,  without  discretion?  And  in 
that  elegant  and  admirable  contexture  of  their 
buildings,  can  birds  rather  make  choice  of  a 
square  figure  than  a  round,  of  an  obtuse  than  of 
a  right  angle,  without  knowing  their  properties 
and  effects  ?  Do  they  bring  water,  ana  then 
clay,  without  knowing  that  the  hardness  of  the 
latter  grows  softer  by  being  wetted  ?  Do  they 
mat  their  palace  with  moss  or  down  without 
foreseeing  that  their  tender  young  will  lie  more 
safe  and  easy  ?  Do  they  secure  themselves  from 
the  wet  and  rainy  winds,  and  place  their  lodg- 
ings against  the  east,  without  knowing  the  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  the  winds,  and  considering 
that  one  is  more  wholesome  than  another? 
Why  does  the  spider  make  her  web  tighter  in 
one  place,  and  slacker  in  another ;  wliy  now 
make  one  sort  of  knot,  and  then  another,  if  she 
has  not  deliberation,  thought,  and  conclusion  ? 
We  sufficiently  discover  in  most 
of  their  works  how  much  animals  The  superiority 
excel  us,  and  how  unable  our  art    °f nature '«■**• 

.     .»  -  ,ir  an  inference 

is  to  imitate  tnem.     V*  e  see,  ne-    which  Mon- 
vertheless,  in   our  rougher  per-     uigne  draws 
formances,  that  we  employ  all  our    gJ2  ^JSSi 
faculties,  and  apply  the   utmost    of  the  beasts 
power  of  our  souls ;  why  do  we    ■*ain»t  ***• 
not  conclude  the  same  of  them? 
Why  should  we  attribute  to  I  know  not  what 
natural  and  servile  inclination  the  works  that 
excel  all  we  can  do  by  nature  and  art  ?  wherein, 
without  being  aware,  we  give  them  a  mighty 
advantage  over  us  in  making  nature,  with  ma- 
ternal gentleness  and  love,  accompany  and  lead 
them,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand  to  all  the  actions 


1  Lucretius,  v.  I02p. 

»  Pliny,  Aa*.  Hist.  vi.  30. 


*  Tasao,  Aminttu,  ii. 


*  Plutarch,  Apoth.  of  the  Laced, 

*  Vug.  Oeorg.  iv.  SU. 
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and  commodities  of  their  life,  whilst  she  leaves 
us  to  chance  and  fortune,  and  to  seek  out  by  art 
the  tilings  that  are  necessary  to  our  conserva- 
tion, at  the  same  time  denying  us  the  means  of 
being  able,  by  any  instruction  or  effort  of  un- 
derstanding, to  arrive  at  the  natural  sufficiency 
of  beasts ;  so  that  their  brutish  stupidity  sur- 
passes, in  all  conveniences,  all  that  our  divine 
intelligence  can  do.  Really,  at  this  rate,  we 
might  with  great  reason  call  her  an  unjust  step- 
mother :  but  it  is  nothing  so,  our  polity  is  not 
so  irregular  and  unformed. 

Nature  has  universally  cared  for  all  her 
creatures,  and  there  is  not  one  she  has  not 
amply  furnished  with  all  means  necessary  for 
the  conservation  of  its  being.  For  the  common 
complaints  I  hear  men  mate  (as  the  license  of 
their  opinions  one  while  lifts  them  up  above  the 
clouds,  and  then  again  depresses  them  to  the 
antipodes),  that  we  are  the  only  animal  aban- 
doned naked  upon  the  bare  earth,  tied  and 
bound,  not  having  wherewithal  to  arm  and 
clothe  us  but  by  the  spoil  of  others ;  whereas 
nature  has  covered  all  other  creatures  either 
with  shells,  husks,  bark,  hair,  wool,  prickles, 
leather,  down,  feathers,  scales,  or  silk,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  their  being ;  has  armed 
them  with  talons,  teeth,  or  horns,  wherewith 
to  assault  and  defend,  and  has  herself  taught 
them  that  which  is  most  proper  for  them,  to 
swim,  to  run,  to  fly,  and  sing,  whereas  man 
neither  knows  how  to  walk,  speak,  eat,  or  do 
any  thing  but  weep,  without  teaching ; 

Turn  porro  puer,  at  ssevis  projectus  ab  undii, 
Navita,  nudiu  humi  jacet,  infant,  indignus  omni 
Vitali  auxilio,  cum  primum  in  luminis  oraa 
Nixibus  ex  alvo  matris  nature  profudit, 
Vagituque  locum  lugubri  comnlet ;  ut  sequum  est, 
Cm  tantum  in  vita  restet  tranaire  malorutn. 
At  van*  crescunt  pecudes,  armenta,  feneque, 
Nee  crepitacula  eis  opus  est,  nee  cuiquam  adhibenda  est 
Alnue  nutricis  blanda  atque  infracta  loquela ; 
Nee  varias  quserunt  vestes  pro  tempore  cacli ; 
Denique  non  armis  opus  est,  non  mcenibus  altis, 
Queis  sua  tutentur,  quando  omnibus  omnia  large 
Tellus  ipsa  parit,  naturaque  datdala  rerum  :' 

"  Like  to  the  wretched  mariner,  when  toas'd 
Br  raging  seas  upon  the  desert  coast, 
The  tender  babe  lies  naked  on  the  earth, 
Of  all  support*  of  life  stript  by  his  birth ; 
When  nature  first  presents  him  to  the  day, 
Freed  from  the  cell  wherein  before  he  lay, 
He  fills  the  ambient  air  with  doleful  cries, 
Foretelling  thus  life's  future  miseries ; 
But  beasts,  both  wild  and  tame,  greater  and  less, 
Do  of  themselves  in  strength  and  bulk  increase ; 
They  need  no  rattle,  nor  the  broken  chat, 
Bv  which  the  nurse  first  teaches  boys  to  prate : 
They  look  not  out  for  different  robes  to  wear, 
According  to  the  seasons  of  the  vear ; 
And  need  no  arms  nor  walls  their  goods  to  save, 
Since  earth  and  liberal  nature  ever  have, 
And  will,  in  all  abundance,  still  produce 
All  things  whereof  they  can  have  need  or  use :  " 

these  complaints  are  false  ;  there  is  in  the  polity 
of  the  world  a  greater  equality  and  more  urn-  i 
form  relation.     Our  skins  are  as  sufficient  to  ' 
defend  us  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather  as 


theirs  are ;  witness  several  nations 
that  yet  know   not  the  use  of    "n*  ^VJ*  * 
clothes.    Our  ancient  Gauls  were    JJJJf  a^SST* 
but  slenderly  clad,  any  more  than    weather, 
the  Irish,  our  neighbours,  though 
in  so  cold  a  climate ;  but  we  may  better  judge  of 
this  by  ourselves :  for  all  those  parts  that  we 
are  pleased  to  expose  to  the  air  are  found  very 
able  to  endure  it :  the  face,  the  feet,  the  hands, 
the  arms,  the  head,  according  to  the  various 
habit ;  if  there  be  a  tender  part  about  us,  and 
that  would  seem  to  be  in  danger  from  cold,  it 
should  be  the  stomach  where  the  digestion  is ; 
and  yet  our  forefathers  were  there  always  open, 
and  our  ladies,  as  tender  and  delicate  as  thev 
are,  go  sometimes  half-bare  as  low  as  the  navef. 
Neither  is  the  binding  or  swathing  of  infants 
any  more  necessary  ;  and  the  La- 
cedaemonian mothers  brought  up    1?e  •w*thin& 

xt     .        .         n  ...  e         °.         l»     of  infants  not 

theirs  m  all  liberty  or  motion  of  necessary, 
members,  without  any  ligature  at 
all.3  Our  crying  is  common  with  the  greatest 
part  of  other  animals,  and  there  are  but  few 
creatures  that  are  not  observed  to  groan,  and 
bemoan  themselves  a  long  time  after  they  come 
into  the  world  ;  forasmuch  as  it  is  a  behaviour 
suitable  to  the  weakness  wherein  they  find 
themselves.  As  to  the  custom  of  eating,  it  is  in 
us,  as  in  them,  natural,  and  without  instruction  ; 

8entit  enim  vim  quisque  suam  quam  possit  abuti ;' 

"  For  every  one  soon  finds  his  natural  force, 
Which  he,  or  better  may  employ,  or  worse." 

Who  doubts  but  an  infant,  arrived  to  the  strength 
of  feeding  himself,  may  make  shift  to  find  some- 
thing to  eat.  And  the  earth  produces  and  offers 
him  wherewithal  to  supply  his  necessity,  with- 
out other  culture  and  artifice ;  and  if  not  at  all 
times,  no  more  does  she  do  it  to  beasts,  witness 
the  provision  we  see  ants  and  other  creatures 
hoard  up  against  the  dead  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  late  discovered  nations,  so  abundantly  fur- 
nished with  natural  meat  and  drink,  without 
care,  or  without  cookery,  may  give  us  to  under- 
stand that  bread  is  not  our  only  food,  and  that, 
without  tillage,  our  mother  nature  has  provided 
us  sufficiently  of  all  we  stand  iu  need  of :  nay, 
it  appears  more  fully  and  plentifully  than  she 
does  at  present,  now  that  we  have  added  our 
own  industry : 

Et  tellus  nitidas  fruges,  vinetaque  Iseta 
Sponte  sua  primum  mortalibus  ipsa  creavit ; 
Ipsa  dedit  dulces  fsetus,  et  pabula  lseta  ; 
Quae  nunc  viz  nostra  grandescunt  aucta  labore, 
Conterimusque  bovea,  et  vires  agricolarum  :4 

"  The  earth  did  first  spontaneously  afford 
Choice  fruits  and  wines  to  furnish  out  the  board ; 
With  herbs  and  flow'rs  unsown  in  verdant  fields, 
But  scarce  by  art  so  good  a  harvr.»t  yields  ; 
Though  men  and  oxen  mutually  have  atrove. 
With  all  their  utmost  force,  the  soil  t'  improve :  " 

the  debauchery  and   irregularity  of  our  appe- 


1  Lucret.  v.  823. 

*  Plutarch,  Life  o/ Lycurgus. 


3  Lucret.  v.  1032. 

4  Lucret.  ii.  11*7. 
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tiles  outstrips  all  the  inventions  we  can  contrive  of  this,  instances  the  various  calls  of  partridges, 

to  satisfy  it  according  to  the  situation  of  places : 

As  to  arms,  we  have  more  natural  ones  than  . 

_            .        most  other  animals,  more  various  r  .__*  .H^SS^LJ^nfiirt^mfiiw.  ™~. 

The  natural                 ,•             e  i«     ,  ^^     ,         A       „  i^onge  alias  alio  jactunt  in  tempore  voce* .... 

arms  oTmen.         motions   Ot  limbs,  and    naturally  Et  partim  mutant  cum  tempestatibus  una 

and  without  lesson  extract  more  R*ucbono»  cantus.* 

service  from  them.      Those   that  are   trained  to  "  And  various  birds  do  from  their  warbling  throats, 

fight  Mked  are  ^n  to  throw  Aemselves  into  £™£?  fe^  ££1«S£»  ch»ge » 

the  like  hazards  that  we  do.     If  some  beasts 

surpass  us  in  this  advantage,  we  surpass  many  But  it  is  yet  to  be  known  what  language  this 

others.  And  the  industry  of  fortifying  the  body,  child  would  speak  ;  and  of  that  what  is  said 

and  covering  it  by  acquired  means,  we  have  by  by  guess  has  no  great  appearance.     If  a  man 

instinct  and  natural  precept.    That  it  is  so,  the  will  allege  to  me,  in  opposition 

~.                    elephant  shows,  who  sharpens  and  to  this  opinion,  that  those  who    Why  those  who 

2jfcf€phaBt  §    whets  the  teeth  he  makes  use  of  are  naturally  deaf  speak  not,  I    ^£^£2?. 

in  war  (for  he  has  particular  ones  answer  that  this  is  not  only  be- 

for  that  service,  which  he  spares,  and  never  cause  they  could  not  receive  the  instruction  of 

employs  them  at  all  to  any  other  use) ;  when  speaking  by  ear,  but  rather  because  the  sense 

buds  go  to  fight,  they  toss  and  throw  the  dust  of  hearing,  of  which  they  are  deprived,  relates 

about  them ;  boars  whet  their  tusks ;  and  the  to  that  of  speaking,  and  that  these  hold  together 

ichneumon,  when  he  is  about  to  engage  with  by  a  natural  and  inseparable  tie,  in  such  man- 

the  crocodile,  fortifies  his  body,  and  covers  and  ner  that  what  we  speak  we  must  first  speak  to 

crusts  it  all  over  with  close-wrought  and  well-  ourselves  within,  and  make  it  sound  in  our  own 

tempered  slime,  as  with  a  cuirass.     Why  shall  ears,  before  we  can  utter  it  to  others, 

we  not  say  that  it  is  also  natural  for  us  to  arm  Ail  this  I  have  said  to  prove  the  resemblance 

ourselves  with  wood  and  iron  ?  there  is  in  human  things,  and  to  bring  us  back 

As  to  speech,  it  is  certain  that  if  it  be  not  and  join  us  to  the  crowd.     We  are  neither 

natural  it  is  not  necessary.     Ne-  above  nor  below  the  rest.     All  that  is  under 

•peechts  natu-    vertheless  I  believe  that  a  child  heaven,  says  the  sage,  runs  one  law  and  one 

ni  to  man.         which  had  been  brought  up  in  fortune : 

an  absolute  solitude,  remote  from  .  M     Mm       .  ^   1ML          .  _,    ,.  . 

all  society  of  men  (which  would  be  an  experi-  l*dupedita  tut  fataiibu.  omnia  *»<*«.» 

ment  very  hard  to  make),  would  have  some  *'  All  thing*  remain 

kind  of  speech  to  express  his  meaning  by.   And  Bottnd  Md  «*»ftod  »  ™  *^  «***»•" 

'tis  not  to  be  supposed  that  nature  should  have  There  ig>  indeed>  Mme  difference,— there  are 

denied  that  to  us  which  she  has  given  to  several  ^^j  ordera  and  degree8 .  but  it  b  undcr  ^ 

other  animals :    for  what  is  this  faculty  we  M      t  of  one  BXld  ^  ^^  nature . 

observe  m   them,   of  complaining,  rejoicing, 

Calling  to  one  another  for  SUCCOUr,  and  inviting  Re* quaeque  *uo  ritu  proeedit ;  et  omnes 

each  other  to  love,  which   they  do  with  the  PttdeTe  aMtaxm  <**"  ^"^  •enraat'6 

Voice,  Other   than   speech  ?      And  "  All  thing*  by  their  own  rite*  proceed,  and  draw 

The  beasts            wny  should    they   not    speak    to  Towards  theu  ends,  by  nature'*  certain  law." 

tf^oSnT    one  another?    fhev speak  to  us,  Man  must  ^  ^peUed  and  restrained  within 

i     ^    ^d  we  to  them.     In  how  many  ,     ^     ^   f  ^  £u         Miserable  creature ! 

several  sorts  of  ways  do  we  speak  to  our  dogs,  fae  .          .       condition  really  to  step  over  the 

and  tliev  answer  us?    We  converse  with  theui  .,      „    fc  fettered  ^  4^  he  j, 

in  anotner  sort  of  language,  and  use  other  ap-  8obJected  to  the  ^e  nece89ity  that  the'  otlier 

pellations,  than  we  do  with  birds,  hog,  oxen,  J            f  his  mnk  ^  ^          and  of  a 

horses,  and  alter  the  idiom  according  to  the  kind.  yery  meaD  conditioil)  witbout  ^  prerogative 

Co*i  per  entro  loro  tchiera  bmna  or  true  and  real  pre-eminence.    That  which  he 

s1  ammusa  i»  una  con  r  aitra  formica,  attributes  to  himself,  by  vain  fancy  and  opinion, 

For*  a  .piar  lor  ria  et  lor  fortune  ^  neither  ^y  nQr  ^       And  Jf  u  ^  ^ 

•■  Thus  from  one  »warm  of  ant*  some  *aiiy  out,  tnat  he  only,  of  all  the  animals,  has  this  liberty 

To  spy  another',  .tock  or  mark  its  rout."  of  j^^^   amJ    irregularity   of  thoughts, 

Lactantius'  seems  to  attribute  to  beasts  not  only  representing  to  him  that  which  is,  that  which 

speech,  but  laughter  also.     And  is  not,  and  that  he  would  have,  the  false  and 

b^tid  to*Us*It.~    ™  differeace  of  language  which  the  true,  'tis  an  advantage  dearly  bought,  and 

u                '    is  seen  amongst  us,  according  to  of  which  be  has  very  little  reason  to  be  proud  ; 

the  difference  of  countries,  is  also  observed  in  for  thence  springs  the  principal  and  original 

animals  of  the  same  kind.     Aristotle,3  in  proof  fountain  of  all  the  evils  that  befal  him,  —sin, 


'  Dante,  Pur  gat.  xxri.  34.  4  Lucret.  ▼.  1077,  10S0, 1082,  1083. 

*  InUit.  Divin.  iii.  40.  *  W.  »*.  «7<- 

»  Hi*t.  o/AnimaU,  it.  o.  •  Id.  it.  991. 
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sickness,  irresolution,  affliction,  despair.     I  say, 
then,  to  return  to  my  subject,  that 

■^otaMweii  *nere  **  no  appearance  to  induce 
a*  mankind.  a  man  to  believe  that  beasts 
should,  by  a  natural  and  forced 
inclination,  do  the  same  tilings  that  we  do  by 
our  choice  and  industry.  We  ought  from  like 
effects  to  conclude  like  faculties,  und  from 
greater  effects  greater  faculties;    and  conse- 

Suently  confess  that  the  same  reasoning,  and 
le  same  ways  by  which  we  operate,  are  com- 
mon with  them,  or  that  they  nave  others  that 
are  better.  Why  should  we  imagine  this  na- 
tural constraint  in  them,  who  experience  no 
such  effect  in  ourselves  ?  added  that  it  is  more 
honourable  to  be  guided  and  obliged  to  act 
regularly  by  a  natural  and  inevitable  con- 
dition, and  nearer  allied  to  the  divinity,  than 
to  act  regularly  by  a  temerarious  and  fortuitous 
liberty,  and  more  safe  to  entrust  the  reins  of 
our  conduct  in  the  hands  of  nature  than  our 
own.  The  vanity  of  our  presumption  makes 
us  prefer  rather  to  owe  our  sufficiency  to  our 
own  exertions  than  to  her  bounty,  and  to  enrich 
the  other  animals  with  natural  goods,  and  ab- 
jure them  in  their  favour,  in  order  to  honour 
and  ennoble  ourselves  with  goods  acquired, 
very  foolishly  in  my  opinion  ;  for  I  should  as 
much  value  parts  and  virtues  naturally  and 
purely  my  own  as  tLose  I  had  begged  and 
obtained  from  education.  It  is  not  in  our 
power  to  obtain  a  nobler  reputation  than  to  be 
favoured  of  God  and  nature. 

For  instance,  take  the  fox,  the  people  of 
Thrace  make  use  of  when  they  wish  to  pass 
over  the  ice  of  some  frozen  river,  and  turn  him 
out  before  them  to  that  purpose ;  when  we  see 
him  lay  his  ear  upon  the  bank  of  the  river, 
down  to  the  ice,  to  listen  if  from  a  more  remote 
or  nearer  distance  he  can  hear  the  noise  of  the 
waters'  current,  and,  according  as  he  finds  by 
that  the  ice  to  be  of  a  less  or  greater  thickness, 
to  retire  or  advance,1 — have  we  not  reason  to 
believe  thence  that  the  same  rational  thoughts 
passed  through  his  head  that  we  should  have 
upon  the  like  occasions ;  and  that  it  is  a  ratio- 
cination and  consequence,  drawn  from  natural 
sense,  that  that  which  makes  a  noise  runs,  that 
which  runs  is  not  frozen,  what  is  not  frozen  is 
liquid,  and  that  which  is  liquid  yields  to  im- 
pression ?  For  to  attribute  this  to  a  mere 
quickness  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  without  rea- 
son and  consequence,  is  a  chimaera  that  cannot 
enter  into  the  imagination.  We  are  to  suppose 
the  same  of  the  many  sorts  of  subtleties  and 
inventions  with  which  beasts  secure  themselves 
from,  and  frustrate,  the  enterprizes  we  plot 
against  them. 

And  if  we  will   make  an   advantage  even 


1  Plutarch,  on  the  Craftiness  of  Animal*. 

*  Id,  How  to  distinguish  a  Flatterer  from  a  Friend. 

'  Herod,  i.  5.     Pomponius  Mela,  ii.  2. 

«  C*  iar,  de  Bell.  Gall.  in.  St. 


5  Petron.  Sat.  c.  117- 
•  Tib.  i.  9-  2i. 

7  Herod,  it.  "l. 

8  Laertius,  in  viti. 


of  this,  that  it  is  in  our  power  to 
seize  them,  to  employ  them  in  our  Me"  ■!■*«■  *• 
service,  and  to  use  them  at  our  weiTaTthV" 
pleasure,  'tis  still  but  the  same  brute*  are. 
advantage  we  have  over  one 
another.  We  have  our  slaves  upon  these 
terms :  the  Climacida?,  were  they  not  women 
in  Syria  who,  squat  on  all  fours/  served  for  a 
ladder  or  footstool,  by  which  the  ladies  mounted 
their  coaches  ?  And  the  greatest  part  of  free 
persons  surrender,  for  very  trivial  conveniences, 
their  life  and  being  into  the  power  of  another. 
The  wives  and  concubines  of  the  Thracians 
contended  who  should  be  chosen  to  be  slain 
upon  their  husband's  tomb.3  Have  tyrants 
ever  failed  of  finding  men  enough  vowed  to 
their  devotion  ?  some  of  them  moreover  adding 
this  necessity,  of  accompanying  them  in  death 
as  well  as  life?  Whole  armies  have  bound 
themselves  after  this  manner  to  their  captains.4 
The  form  of  the  oath  in  the  rude  school  of 
gladiators  was  in  these  words  :  "  We  swear  to 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  chained,  burnt,  wounded, 
and  killed  with  the  sword,  and  to  endure  all 
that  true  gladiators  suffer  from  their  master, 
religiously  engaging  both  body  and  soul  in 
his  service  :"* 

Ure  meum,  si  via,  flamma  caput,  et  pete  ferro 
Corpus,  et  intorto  verbere  terga  seca.* 

"  Wound  me  with  steel,  or  burn  my  head  with  fire. 
Or  scourge  my  shoulders  with  well- twisted  wire." 

This  was  an  obligation  indeed,  and  yet  there, 
in  one  year,  ten  thousand  entered  into  it,  to 
their  destruction.  When  the  Scythians  interred 
their  king  they  strangled  upon 
his  body  the  most  beloved  of  his  <?>"equ!t"  °* 
concubines,  his  cup-bearer,  the  kings?7  I*° 
master  of  his  horse,  his  chamber- 
lain, the  usher  of  his  chamber,  and  his  cook. 
And  upon  the  anniversary  thereof  they  killed 
fifty  horses,  mounted  by  fifty  pages,  that  they 
had  impaled  all  up  the  spine  ot  the  back  to 
the  throat,  and  there  left  them  fixed  in  triumph 
about  his  tomb.7  The  men  that  serve  us  do  it 
cheaper,  and  for  a  less  careful  and  favourable 
usage  than  what  we  treat  our  hawks,  horses, 
and  dogs  withal.  To  what  solicitude  do  we 
not  submit  for  the  convenience  of  these  ?  I  do 
not  think  that  servants  of  the  most  abject  con- 
dition would  willingly  do  that  for  their  masters 
that  princes  think  it  an  honour  to  do  for  their 
beasts.  Diogenes  seeing  his  relations  solicitous 
to  redeem  him  from  servitude :  "  They  are 
fools,"  said  he :  "  'tis  he  that  keeps  and  nou- 
rishes me  that  in  reality  serves  me."8  And  they 
who  entertain  beasts  ought  rather  to  be  said  to 
serve  them,  than  to  be  served  by  them.  And 
withal  in  this  these  have  something  more  gene- 
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rous,  in  that  one  lion  never  submitted  to  another 
lion,  nor  one  hone  to  another,  for  want  of 
courage.  As  we  go  to  the  chase  of  beasts,  so 
do  tigers  and  lions  to  the  chase  of  men,  and  do 
the  same  execution  upon  one  another;  dogs 
upon  bares,  pikes  upon  tench,  swallows  upon 
grass-hoppers,  and  sparrow-hawks  upon  black- 
birds and  larks : 

Serpente  ciconia  pullos 
Natrit,  et  invent*  per  deria  rum  lacerta  .... 
Et  leporem  aut  capream  famulae  Jorit  et  generosse 
In  saltu  renautur  avea.1 

"  The  stork  with  snakes  and  lizards  from  the  wood 
And  pathless  wilds  supports  her  callow  brood, 
While  Jove's  own  eagle,  bird  of  noble  blood, 
Scours  the  wide  country  for  undaunted  food  ; 
Sweeps  the  swift  hare  or  swifter  fawn  away. 
And  feeds  her  nestlings  with  the  generous  prey." 

We  divide  the  quarry,  as  well  as  the  pains 
and  labour  of  the  chase,  with  our  hawks  and 
hounds.  And  about  Amphipolis,  in  Thrace, 
the  hawkers  and  wild  falcons  equally  divide 
the  prey  in  the  half.3  As  also  along  the  lake 
Msotis,  if  the  fisherman  does  not  honestly 
leave  the  wolves  an  equal  share  of  what  he  has 
caught,  they  presently  go  and  tear  his  nets  in 
pieces.  And  as  we  have  a  way  of  sporting 
that  is  carried  on  more  by  subtlety  than  force, 
as  springing  hares,  and  angling  with  line  and 
hook,  there  is  also  the  like  amongst  other  ani- 
mals. Aristotle  says3  that  the  cuttle-fish  casts 
a  gut  out  of  her  throat  as  long  as  a  line,  which 
she  extends  and  draws  back  at  pleasure:  and 
as  she  perceives  some  little  fish  approach  her 
she  lets  it  nibble  upon  the  end  of  this  gut, 
lying  herself  concealed  in  the  sand  or  mud, 
and  by  little  and  little  draws  it  in,  till  the  little 
fish  is  so  near  her  that  at  one  spring  she  may 
catch  it. 

As  to  strength,  there  is  no  creature  in  the 
world  exposed  to  so  many  injuries 
The  strength  as  man.  We  need  not  a  whale, 
to  Sat  of"*  an  elephant,  or  a  crocodile,  nor 
animal*.  any  such-like  animals,  of  which 

one  alone  is  sufficient  to  dispatch 
a  great  number  of  men,  to  do  our  business ; 
lice  are  sufficient  to  vacate  Sylla's  dictatorship  ;4 
and  the  heart  and  life  of  a  great  and  triumphant 
emperor  is  the  breakfast  ota  little  contemptible 
worm !  - 

Why  should  we  say  that  it  is  only  for  man, 

by  knowledge  built  up  by  art  and  meditation, 

to  distinguish  the  things  useful  for  his  being, 

and  proper  for  the  cure  of  his  diseases,  and 

those  which  are  not ;  to  know  the  virtues  of 

*  *  j_.  rhubarb  and  polypody.  When 
Beasts  distiu-  . ,  '     -V.V,    J , .         , 

guish  what  may    we  8ee  the  goats  oi  Candia,  when 

be  of  use  to  wounded  with  an  arrow,  among 
a  million  of  plants  choose  out 
dittany  for  their  cure ;   and  the 


them  in  their 
maladies. 


1  Juvenal,  Sat.  14. 

1  Pliny,  x.  S. 

»  Plutarch,  on  the  Craftiness  of  Animals. 

4  Sylla  died  of  the  morbus  pediculosus  at  the  age  of  sixty. 

*  Plutarch,  ut  supra. 


tortoise,  when  she  has  eaten  a  viper,  imme- 
diately go  out  to  look  for  origanum  to  purge 
her ;  the  dragon  to  rub  and  clear  his  eyes  with 
fennel ;  the  storks  to  give  themselves  clysters 
of  sea-water ;  the  elephants  to  draw  not  only 
out  of  their  own  bodies,  and  those  of  their 
companions,  but  out  of  the  bodies  of  their 
masters  too  (wituess  the  elephant  of  King  Po- 
rus,*  whom  Alexander  defeated),  the  darts  and 
javelins  thrown  at  them  in  battle,  and  that  so 
dexterously  that  we  ourselves  could  not  do  it 
with  so  little  pain  to  the  patient ; — why  do  we 
not  say  here  also  that  this  is  knowledge  and 
reason?  For  to  allege,  to  their  disparage- 
ment, that  'tis  by  the  sole  instruction  and  dic- 
tate of  nature  that  they  know  all  this,  is  not 
to  take  from  them  the  dignity  of  knowledge 
and  reason,  but  with  greater  force  to  attribute 
it  to  them  than  to  us,  for  the  honour  of  so 
infallible  a  mistress.  Chrysippus,6  though  in 
other  things  as  scornful  a  judge  of  the  condition 
of  animals  as  any  other  philosopher  whatever, 
considering  the  motions  of  a  dog,  who  coming 
to  a  place  where  three  ways  met,  either  to 
hunt  after  his  master  he  has  lost,  or  in  pursuit 
of  some  game  that  flies  before  him,  goes  snuff- 
ing first  in  one  of  the  ways,  and  then  in  another, 
and,  after  having  made  himself  sure  of  two, 
without  finding  the  trace  of  what  he  seeks, 
dashes  into  the  third  without  examination,  is 
forced  to  confess  that  this  reasoning  is  in  the 
dog  :  "  I  have  traced  my  master  to  this  place ; 
he  must  of  necessity  be  gone  one  of  these  three 
ways ;  he  is  not  gone  this  way  nor  that,  he 
must  then  infallibly  be  gone  this  other ;"  and 
that  assuring  himself  by  this  conclusion,  he 
makes  no  use  of  his  nose  in  the  third  way,  nor 
ever  lays  it  to  the  ground,  but  suffers  himself 
to  be  carried  on  there  by  the  force  of  reason. 
This  sally,  purely  logical,  and  this  use  of  pro- 
positions divided  and  conjoined,  and  the  right 
enumeration  of  parts,  is  it  not  every  whit  as 
good  that  the  dog  knows  all  this  of  himself  as 
well  as  from  Trapezuntius  V 

Animals  are  not  incapable,  however,  of  being 
instructed  after  our  method.    We 
teach    blackbirds,   ravens,    pies,     A,niJ5*h  •cap*" 
and  parrots,  to  speak ;  and  the    Instructed!8 
facility  wherewith  we    see   they 
lend  us  their  voices,  and  render  both  them  and 
their  breath  so  supple  and  pliant,  to  be  formed 
and  confined  within  a  certain  number  of  letters 
and  syllables,  does  evince  that  they  have  a 
reason  within,  which  renders  them  so  docile 
and  willing  to  learn.     Everybody,  I  believe, 
is  glutted  with  the  several  sorts  of  tricks  that 
tumblers  teach  their  dogs ;  the  dances,  where 
they  do  not  miss  any  one  cadence  of  the  sound 
they  hear;   the  several  various  motions  and 

6  Sextus  Empiric.  Pyrrh.  Hypothyp.  i.  14. 

7  George  Trapesuntius,  a  learned  Greek,  who,  flying  from 
the  East,  and  taking  refuge  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
wa*  hr  Pope  Kugenius  IV.  entrusted  with  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  colleges  at  Rome,  where  he  greatly  contributed 
to  the  reiiral  of  letters. 
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leaps  they  make  them  perform  by  the  command 
of  a  word.  But  I  observe  this  effect  with  the 
greatest  admiration,  which  nevertheless  is  very 
common,  in  the  dogs  that  lead  the  blind,  both 
in  the  country  and  in  cities :  I  have  taken 
notice  how  they  stop  at  certain  doors,  where 
they  are  wont  to  receive  alms ;  how  they  avoid 
the  encounter  of  coaches  and  carts,  even  there 
where  they  have  sufficient  room  to  pass:  I 
have  seen  them,  by  the  trench  of  a  town,  for- 
sake a  plain  and  even  path  and  take  a  worse, 
only  to  keep  their  masters  further  from  the 
ditch ; — how  could  a  man  have  made  this  dog 
understand  that  it  was  his  office  to  look  to  his 
master's  safety  only,  and  to  despise  his  own 
conveniency  to  serve  him  ?  Ana  how  had  he 
the  knowledge  that  a  way  was  wide  enough 
for  him  that  was  not  so  for  a  blind  man  ?  Can 
all  this  be  apprehended  without  ratiocination  ? 

I  must  not  omit  what  Plutarch  says1  he  saw 
of  a  dog  at  Rome  with  the  Emperor  Vespasian, 
the  father,  at  the  theatre  of  Marcellus.  This 
dog  served  a  player,  that  played  a  farce  of 
several  parts  and  personages,  and  had  therein 
his  part.  He  had,  amongst  other  things,  to 
counterfeit  himself  for  some  time  dead,  by  reason 
of  a  certain  drug  he  was  supposed  to  eat.  After 
be  had  swallowed  a  piece  ot  bread,  which  passed 
for  the  drug,  he  began  after  awhile  to  tremble 
and  stagger,  as  if  he  was  taken  giddy :  at  last, 
stretching  himself  out  stiff',  as  if  dead,  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  drawn  and  dragged  from 
place  to  place,  as  it  was  his  part  to  do ;  and 
afterward,  when  he  knew  it  to  be  time,  he 
began  first  gently  to  stir,  as  if  awaking  out  of 
a  profound  sleep,  and  lifting  up  his  head  looked 
about  him  after  such  a  manner  as  astonished 
all  the  spectators. 

The  oxen  that  served  in  the  royal  gardens  of 
Susa,  to  water  them,  and  turn  certain  great 
wheels  to  draw  water  for  that  purpose,  to  which 
buckets  were  fastened  (such  as  there  are  many 
in  Languedoc),  being  ordered  every  one  to 
draw  a  hundred  turns  a  day,  they  were  so 
accustomed  to  this  number  that  it  was  impos- 
sible by  any  force  to  make  them  draw  one  turn 
more:  but  their  task  being  performed,  they 
woula  suddenly  stop  and  stand  still.3  We  are 
almost  men  before  we  can  count  a  hundred,  and 
have  lately  discovered  nations  that  have  no 
knowledge  of  numbers  at  all. 

There  is  more  understanding  required  in  the 
teaching  of  others  than  in  being  taught.  Now, 
setting  aside  what  Democritus  held*  and  proved, 
"  That  most  of  the  arts  we  have  were  taught 
us  by  other  animals,"  as  by  the  spider  to  weave 
and  sew;  by  the  swallow  to  build;  by  the 
swan  and  nightingale  music ;  and  by  several 
animals  to  make  medicines : — Aristotle  is  of 
opinion4  "  That  the  nightingales  teach  their 


1  Plutarch,  em  the  Cra/Unes*  of  Animal*. 
s  Id.  ib. 
3  Id.  to. 
«  Id.  ib. 


young  ones  to  sing,  and  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  care  in  it ;"  whence  it  happens  that 
those  we  bring  up  in  cages,  and  which  have 
not  had  the  time  to  learn  of  their  parents, 
want  much  of  the  grace  of  their  singing :  we 
may  judge  by  this  that  they  improve  by  dis- 
cipline and  study;  and,  even  amongst  the 
wild,  it  is  not  all  and  every  one  alike — every 
one  has  learnt  to  do  better  or  worse,  according 
to  their  capacity.  And  so  jealous  are  they  one 
of  another,  whilst  learning,  that  they  contend 
with  emulation,  and  by  so  vigorous  a  conten- 
tion that  sometimes  the  vanquished  fall  dead 
upon  the  place,  the  breath  rather  failing  than 
the  voice.  The  younger  ruminate  pensively 
and  begin  to  mutter  some  broken  notes ;  the 
disciple  listens  to  the  master's  lesson,  and  gives 
the  best  account  he  is  able ;  they  are  silent  by 
turns ;  one  may  hear  faults  corrected  and  observe 
some  reprehensions  of  the  teacher.  "  I  have 
formerly  seen,"  says  Arrian,5  "  an  elephant 
having  a  cymbal  hung  at  each 
leg,  and  another  fastened  to  his  Eiephanta 

trunk,  at  the  sound  of  which  all  cymbals, 

the  others  danced  round  about 
him,  rising  and  bending  at  certain  cadences, 
as  they  were  guided  by  the  instrument ;  and 
'twas  delightful  to  hear  this  harmony."  In 
the  spectacles  of  Rome  there  were  ordinarily 
seen  elephants  taught  to  move 
and  dance  to  the  sound  of  the  Elephant, 

voice,  dances  wherein  were  seve-  dance.  ** 

ral  changes  and  cadences  very 
hard  to  learn.6    And  some  have  been  known 
so  intent  upon  their  lesson  as  privately  to  prac- 
tice it  by  themselves,  that  they  might  not  be 
chidden  nor  beaten  by  their  masters. 

But  this  other  story  of  the  pie,  of  which  we 
have  Plutarch  himself  for  a  warrant,7  is  very 
strange.  She  lived  in  a  barber's 
shop  at  Rome,  and  did  wonders  2^137*? 
in  imitating  with  her  voice  what-  Rome, 
ever  she  heard.  It  happened  one 
day  that  certain  trumpeters  stood  a  good  while 
sounding  before  the  snop.  After  that,  and  all 
the  next  day,  the  pie  was  pensive,  dumb,  and 
melancholic ;  which  every  body  wondered  at, 
and  thought  the  noise  of  the  trumpets  bad  so 
stupified  and  astonished  her  that  her  voice  was 
gone  with  her  hearing.  But  they  found  at  last 
that  it  was  a  profound  meditation  and  a  retiring 
into  herself,  ner  thoughts  exercising  and  pre- 
paring her  voice  to  imitate  the  sound  of  those 
trumpets,  so  that  the  first  voice  she  uttered  was 
perfectly  to  imitate  their  strains,  stops,  and 
changes  ;  having  by  this  new  lesson  quitted  and 
taken  in  disdain  all  she  had  learned  before. 

I  will  not  omit  this  other  example  of  a  dog, 
also,  which  the  same  Plutarch  (I  am  sadly  con- 
founding ail  order,  but  I  do  not  propose  arrange- 


*  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  x.  2fl. 

«  Hist.  Indie,  c.  14. 

7  Plutarch,  on  the  Craftineu  of  Animal*;  whence 
the  five  following  icatancea  are  taken. 
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The  canning 
of  a  dog  to  get 
the  oil  out  of  * 
jar. 


ment  here  any  more  than  elsewhere  throughout 
my  book)  which  Plutarch  says  he 
saw  on  ooard  a  ship.  This  doe 
being  puzzled  how  to  get  the  ou 
that  was  in  the  bottom  of  a  jar, 
which  he  could  not  reach  with 
his  tongue  by  reason  of  the  narrow  mouth  of 
the  vessel,  went  and  fetched  stones  and  let  them 
fall  into  the  jar  till  he  made  the  oil  rise  so  high 
that  he  could  reach  it.  What  is  this  but  an 
effect  of  a  very  subtle  capacity  ?  'Tis  said  that 
the  ravens  of  Barbary  do  the  same,  when  the 
water  they  would  drink  is  too  low.  This  action 
is  somewhat  akin  to  what  Juba,  a  king  of  their 

The  subtlety  of  na^on>  relates  of  the  elephants : 
elephants  to  "  That  when,  by  the  craft  of  the 
diaengage  one  hunter,  one  of  them  is  trapped  in 
certain  deep  pits  prepared  for 
them,  and  covered  over  with  brush  to  deceive 
them,  all  the  rest,  in  great  diligence,  bring  a 
great  many  stones  and  Togs  of  wood  to  raise  the 
Bottom  so  that  he  may  get  out."  But  this 
animal,  in  several  other  effects,  comes  so  near  to 
human  capacity  that,  should  I  particularly  re- 
late all  that  experience  hath  delivered  to  us,  I 
should  easily  have  what  I  usually  maintain 
granted :  namely,  that  there  is  more  difference 
betwixt  such  and  such  a  man  than  betwixt 
such  a  beast  and  such  a  man.  The  keeper  of 
an  elephant  in  a  private  house  of  Syria  robbed 
him  every  meal  of  the  half  of  his  allowance. 
One  day  his  master  would  himself  feed  him,  and 
An  elephant  poured  the  full  measure  of  barley 
discovers  the  ne  had  ordered  for  his  allowance 
cheat  of  hU         into  ni9  manger;  at  which  the 

^eper*  elephant,  casting  an  angry  look 

at  his  keeper,  witn  his  trunk  separated  the  one- 
half  from  the  other,  and  thrust  it  aside,  by  that 
declaring  the  wrong  was  done  him.  And  an- 
other, having  a  keeper  that  mixed  stones  with 
his  corn  to  make  up  the  measure,  came  to  the 
pot  where  he  was  boiling  meat  for  his  own  din- 
ner, and  filled  it  with  ashes.  These  are  parti- 
cular effects :  but  that  which  all  the  world  has 
seen,  and  all  the  world  knows,  that  m  all  the 
armies  of  the  Levant  one  of  the  greatest  force 
consisted  in  elephants,  with  whom  they  did, 
without  comparison,  much  greater  execution 
than  we  now  do  with  our  artillery ;  which 
takes,  pretty  nearly,  their  place  in  a  day  of 
battle  (as  may  easily  be  supposed  by  such  as 
are  well  read  in  ancient  history)  ; 

8iquidem  Tyrio  servire  tolebant 
Annibali,  et  nostril  ducibus,  regique  MoIomo, 
Horum  If  ajorea,  et  dono  ferre  conortes. 
Partem  aliquant  belli,  et  euntem  in  pnelia  turrim  :' 

"  The  aires  of  these  huge  animals  were  wont 
The  Carthaginian  Hannibal  to  mount ; 
Our  leaders  also  did  these  beasts  bestride, 
And  mounted  thus  Pyrrhus  his  foes  defied  ; 
Nay,  more,  upon  their  barks  they  used  to  bear 
Castles  with  armed  cohorts  to  the  war." 


1  Juvenal,  xii.  107* 

*  Some  of    the  ancient  nations    did  the   same.    Pliny, 


J  They  must  necessarily  have  very  confidently 
relied  upon  the  fidelity  and  understanding  of 
these  beasts  when  they  entrusted  them  with  the 
vanguard  of  a  battle,  where  the  least  stop  they 
should  have  made,  by  reason  of  the  bulk  and 
heaviness  of  their  bodies,  and  the  least  fright 
that  should  have  made  them  face  about  upon 
their  own  people,  had  been  enough  to  spoil  all : 
and  there  are  but  few  examples  where  it  has 
happened  that  they  have  fallen  foul  upon  their 
own  troops,  whereas  we  ourselves  break  into 
our  own  battalions  and  rout  one  another.  They 
had  the  charge  not  of  one  simple  movement 
only,  but  of  many  several  things  to  be  performed 
in  the  battle :  as  the  Spaniards  did  to  their  dogs 
in  their  new  conquest  of  the  Indies,3  to  whom 
they  gave  pay  and  allowed  them  a  share  in  the 
spoil ;  and  those  animals  shewed  as  much  dex- 
terity and  judgment  in  pursuing  the  victory  and 
stopping  the  pursuit ;  m  charging  and  retiring, 
as  occasion  required;  and  in  distinguishing 
their  friends  from  their  enemies,  as  tney  did 
ardour  and  fierceness. 

We  more  admire  and  value  things  that  are 
unusual  and  strange  than  those  of  ordinary 
observation.  I  had  not  else  so  long  insisted 
upon  these  examples :  for  I  believe  whoever 
snail  strictly  observe  what  we  ordinarily  see  in 
those  animals  we  have  amongst  us  may  there 
find  as  wonderful  effects  as  those  we  seek  in 
remote  countries  and  ages.  'Tis  one  and  the 
same  nature  that  rolls  on  her  course,  and  who- 
ever has  sufficiently  considered  the  present  state 
of  things,  might  certainly  conclude  as  to  both 
the  future  ana  the  past.  I  have  formerly  seen 
men,  brought  hither  by  sea  from  very  distant 
countries,  whose  language  not  being  understood 
by  us,  and  moreover  their  mien,  countenance, 
and  habit,  being  quite  differing  from  ours: 
which  of  us  did  not  repute  them  savages  ana 
brutes  ?  Who  did  not  attribute  it  to  stupidity 
and  want  of  common  sense  to  see  them  mute, 
ignorant  of  the  French  tongue,  ignorant  of  our 
salutations  and  cringes,  our  port  and  behaviour, 
from  which  ull  human  nature  must  by  all  means 
take  its  pattern  and  example.  All  that  seems 
strange  to  us,  and  that  we  do  not  understand, 
we  condemn.  The  same  thing  happens  also  in 
the  judgments  we  make  of  beasts.  They  have 
several  conditions  like  to  ours ;  from  those  we 
may>  by  comparison,  draw  some  conjecture: 
but  by  those  qualities  that  arc  particular  to  them- 
selves, what  know  we  what  to  make  of  them  ? 
The  horses,  dogs,  oxen,  sheep,  birds,  and  most 
of  the  animals  that  live  amongst  us,  know  our 
voices,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  governed  by 
them :  so  did  Crassus's  lamprey,*  and  came  when 
he  called  it ;  as  also  do  the  eels  that  are  found 
in  the  Lake  Arethusa ;  and  I  have  seen  several 
ponds  where  the  fishes  come  to  eat  at  a  certain 
call  of  those  who  use  to  feed  them. 


N'ttur.    llutor.   riii.   40.     CSlian,    For.  Hutor.    xiv.   40. 
*  Plutarch,  ut  supra. 
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Nomen  habent,  et  ad  magiatri 
Voeem  quisque  iui  venit  citatus :' 

The?  every  one  have  names,  and  one  and  all 
Straightway  appear  at  their  own  master's  call :" 

we  may  judge  of  that  We  may  also  say  that 
the  elephants  have  some  participation  of  reli- 
m.,,„  .         gion,2  forasmuch  as  after  several 

wnetner  eie-        o       *  ,  _       .  , 

phantshare  washings  and  purincations  tnev 
any  sentiments    are  observed  to  lift  up  their  trunk 

of  religion.  ^  ^^  ^  fijdn?  ^^  eye8 

towards  the  rising  of  the  sun,  continue  long  in 
meditation  and  contemplation,  at  certain  hours 
of  the  days,  of  their  own  motion,  without  in- 
struction or  precept.  But  because  we  do  not 
see  any  such  signs  in  other  animals,  we  cannot 
for  that  conclude  that  they  are  without  religion, 
nor  make  any  judgment  of  what  is  concealed 
from  us.  As  we  discern  something  in  this  action 
which  the  philosopher  Cleanthes  took  notice  of,3 
because  it  something  resembles  our  own.  He 
saw,  he  says,  "  Ants  go  from  their 

££!£!*.  ant-™,  <*™/™g  the  dead  bodv 
sort  of  con  of  an  ant  towards  another  ant-hill, 

ference  betwixt  wnence  several  other  ants  came 
**  '  out  to  meet  them,  as  if  to  speak 

with  them ;  where,  after  having  been  a  while 
together,  the  last  returned  to  consult,  you  may 
suppose,  with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  so  made 
two  or  three  journeys,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty 
of  capitulation.  In  the  conclusion,  the  last 
comers  brought  the  first  a  worm  out  of  their 
burrow,  as  it  were  for  the  ransom  of  the  de- 
funct, which  the  first  laid  upon  their  backs  and 
carried  home,  leaving  the  dead  body  to  the 
others."  This  was  the  interpretation  that  Cle- 
anthes gave  of  this  transaction,  giving  us  by 
that  to  understand  that  those  creatures  that 
have  no  voice  are  not,  nevertheless,  without 
intercourse  and  mutual  communication,  whereof 
'tis  through  our  own  defect  that  we  do  not  par- 
ticipate ;  and  for  that  reason  foolishly  take  upon 
us  to  pass  our  censure.  But  they  yet  produce 
other  effects  far  beyond  our  capacity,  to  which 
we  are  so  far  from  being  able  to  arrive  by  imi- 
tation that  we  cannot  so  much  as  by  imitation 
conceive  it.  Many  are  of  opinion  that  in  the 
great  and  last  naval  engagement  that  Antony 
lost  to  Augustus,  his  admiral  galley  was  stayed 
in  the  middle  of  her  course  by  the  little  fish  the 
Latins  call  remora,  by  reason  of  the  property 
she  has  of  staying  all  sorts  of  vessels  to  which 
she  fastens  herself.4  And  the  Emperor  Caligula, 


1  Martial,  iv.  39,  6. 

*  Pliny,  viii.  1. 

3  Plutarch,  ut  tuprti. 

4  Pliny,  Nat.  Hut.  xxxii.  i. 

*  Id.  ib, 

6  Plutarch,  ut  ntpra. 

7  Id.  ib. 

8  Sextus  Empiricus,  Pyrrh.  Hypoth.  i.  14. 

*  Or  Torpedo.  Montaigne  (observes  Mr.  Coste)  would 
mislead  us  here,  or,  rather,  is  misled  himself;  for,  because 
the  cramp-fish  benumbs  the  members  of  those  who  touch  it, 
and  because  the  cranes,  swallows,  and  the  other  birds  of  pas- 
sage change  their  climate  according  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  predictions,  pretended 
to  be  denred  from  the  flight  of  birds,  are  founded  on  certain 
faculties,  which  those  birds  hare,  of  discovering  things  future 


sailing  with  a  great  navy  upon  the  coast  of  Ro- 
mania, his  galley  only  was  suddenly  stayed  by 
the  same  fish,  which  he  caused  to  be  taken, 
fastened  as  it  was  to  the  keel  of  his  ship,  very 
angry  that  such  a  little  animal  could  resist  both 
the  sea,  the  wind,  and  the  force  of  all  his  oars, 
by  being  only  fastened  by  the  beak  to  his  galley 
(tor  it  is  a  shell-fish)  ;  and  was  moreover,  not 
without  great  reason,  astonished  that,  being 
brought  to  him  in  the  vessel,  it  had  no  longer 
the  strength  it  had  without  A  citizen  of  Cyzicus 
formerly  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  ^ood  ma- 
thematician for  having  learnt  the  quality  of  the 
hedge-hog :  he  has  his  burrow  open  in  divert 
places,  and  to  several  winds,  and,  foreseeing  the 
wind  that  is  to  come,  stops  the  hole  on  that 
side,  which  that  citizen  observing,  gave  the  city 
certain  predictions  of  the  wind  which  was  pre- 
sently to  blow.6  The  cameleon  takes  her  colour 
from  the  place  upon  which  she  is  chmnge  ^  COm 
laid  ;*  but  the  polypus  fives  him-  lour  in  the  ca- 
self  what  colour  he  pleases,  ac-    mdeon  »ad 

,.  A  •      r    «Ai_         A        polypus. 

coram o*  to  occasion,  either  to 
conceal  himself  from  what  he  fears,  or  from 
what  he  has  a  design  to  seize:7  in  the  cameleon 
'tis  a  passive,  but  in  the  polypus  'tis  an  active, 
change.  We  have  some  changes  of  colour,  as 
in  fear,  anger,  shame,  and  other  passions,  that 
alter  our  complexions ;  but  it  is  by  the  effect  of 
suffering,  as  with  the  cameleon.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  the  jaundice,  indeed,  to  make  us  turn 
yellow,  but  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  our  own 
will.  Now  these  effects  that  we  discover  in 
other  animals,  much  greater  than  ours,  seem  to 
imply  some  more  excellent  faculty  in  them  un- 
known to  us ;  as  'tis  to  be  presumed  there  are 
several  other  qualities  and  abilities  of  theirs, 
of  which  no  appearances  have  arrived  at  us. 

Amongst  all  the  predictions  of  elder  times, 
the  most  ancient  and  the  most  The  flight  of 
certain  were  those  taken  from  the  birds  the  moat 
flight  of  birds  ;8  we  have  nothing  c^cnuJ£y  * 
like  it,  nor  any  thing  to  be  so  pre 
much  admired.  That  rule  and  order  of  the 
moving  of  the  wing,  whence  they  derived  the 
consequences  of  future  things,  must  of  neces- 
sity be  guided  by  some  excellent  means  to  so 
noble  an  operation  :  for  to  attribute  this  great 
effect  to  any  natural  disposition,  without  the 
intelligence,  consent,  and  meditation  of  him  by 
whom  it  is  produced,  is  an  opinion  evidently 
false.    That  it  is  so,  the  cramp-fish9  has  this 


to  such  as  take  the  pains  to  watch  their  various  motions. 
The  vivacity  of  our  author's  genius  has  made  him,  in  this 
place,  confound  things  together  that  are  very  different.  For 
the  properties  of  the  cramp*  fish,  cranes,  and  swallows,  ap- 
pear from  sensible  effects :  but  the  predictions  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  flight  of  certain  birds,  by  virtue  of  the  rule 
and  method  of  the  motion  of  their  wings,  are  only  founded 
upon  human  imaginations,  the  reality  whereof  waa  never 
proved ;  which  have  varied  according  to  times  and  places, 
and  which,  at  length,  have  lost  all  credit  with  the  very  people 
that  were  most  possessed  with  them  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that  Montaigne  only  makes  use  here  of  the  divining  faculty 
of  the  birds,  to  puzxle  those  dogmatists  who  decide  so  posi- 
tively that  the  animals  have  neither  reason  nor  intellect.  In 
this  he  has  imitated  Sextus  Empiricus,  Pyrr.  Hffpot.  i.  14, 
who,  attacking  the  dogmatists  on  this  very  article,  says  ex- 
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Suality,  not  only  to  benumb  all  the  members 
bat  touch  her,  but  even  through  the  nets  trans- 
mit a  heavy  dulness  into  the  hands  of  those  that 
move  and  handle  them ;  nay,  it  is  further  said 
that  if  one  pour  water  upon  her,  he  will  feel 
this  numbness  mount  up  the  water  to  the  hand, 
and  stupify  the  feeling  through  the  water.  This 
is  a  miraculous  force  ;  but  'tis  not  useless  to  the 
cramp-fish :  she  knows  it,  and  makes  use  on't ; 
for,  to  catch  the  prey  she  desires,  she  will  bury 
herself  in  the  mud,  that  other  fishes  swimming 
over  her,  struck  and  benumbed  with  this  cold- 
ness of  hers,  may  fall  into  her  power.  Cranes, 
swallows,  and  other  birds  of  passage,  by  shifting 
their  abode  according  to  the  seasons,  sufficiently 
manifest  the  knowledge  they  have  of  their  di- 
vining faculty,  and  put  it  in  use.  Huntsmen 
assure  us  that  to  cull  out  from  amongst  a  great 
many  puppies  that  which  ought  to  be  preserved 
as  the  best,  the  best  way  is  to  refer  the  choice 
to  the  mother ;  as  thus,  take  them  and  carry 
them  out  of  the  kennel,  and  the  first  she  brings 
back  will  certainly  be  the  best ;  or  if  you  make 
a  shew  as  if  you  would  environ  the  kennel  with 
fire,  that  one  she  first  catches  up  to  save.  By 
which  it  appears  they  have  a  sort  of  prognostic 
which  we  have  not;  or  that  they  have  some 
virtue  in  judging  of  their  whelps  other  and 
more  certain  than  we  have. 

The  manner  of  coming  into  the  world,  of 
engendering,  nourishing,  acting,  moving,  living 
ana  dying  of  beasts,  is  so  near  to  ours  that 
whatever  we  retrench  from  their  moving  causes, 
and  add  to  our  own  condition  above  theirs,  can 
by  no  means  proceed  from  any  meditation  of 
our  own  reason.  For  the  regimen  of  our  health, 
physicians  propose  to  us  the  example  of  the 
leasts'  manners  and  way  of  living ;  for  this 
-aying  (out  of  Plutarch)  has  in  all  times  been 
in  the  mouth  of  these  people :  "  Keep  warm 
thy  feet  and  head,  as  to  the  rest,  live  like  a 
beast." 

The  chief  of  all  natural  actions  is  generation  : 
we  have  a  certain  disposition  of  members  which 
is  the  most  proper  for  us  to  that  end ;  never- 
theless, we  are  ordered  by  Lucretius  to  conform 
to  the  gesture  and  posture  of  the  brutes  as  the 
most  effectual : 

More  ferarum, 
Quadrupedumque  magis  ritu,  plerumque  putantur 
Concipere  uxores  :  Quia  sic  loca  sumere  possunt, 
Pectoribus  posit  is,  sublatis  semina  lumbis  ;' 

and  the  same  authority  condemns,  as  hurtful, 
those  indiscreet  and  impudent  motions  which 
the  women  have  added  of  their  own  invention, 
to  whom  it  proposes  the  more  temperate  and 
modest  pattern  and  practice  of  the  beasts  of 
their  own  sex : 


pressly— "  That  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  birds  have  the 
use  of  speech,  and  more  penetration  than  we  hare ;  because, 
not  only  by  their  knowledge  of  the  present,  but  also  of  things 
future,  they  discover  the  latter,  to  such  as  are  capable  of 
understanding    them,  by  their   voice  and    several  other 


Nam  mulier  prohibet  se  eoncipere  atque  repugnat, 
Clunibus  ipsa  viri  Venerem  si  iaeta  retractet, 
Atque  exossato  ciet  omni  pectore  ductus. 
Ejicit  enim  sulci  recta  regione  viaque 
Vomerem,  atque  locia  avertit  seminis  ictum.9 

If  it  be  justice  to  render  to  every  one  their 
due,  the  beasts  that  serve,  love,  and  defend 
their  benefactors,  and  that  pursue  and  fall  upon 
strangers  and  those  who  offend  them,  do  in  this 
represent  a  certain  air  of  our  justice  ;  as  also  in 
observing  a  very  equitable  equality  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  what  they  have  to  their  young. 
And  as  to  friendship,  they  have  it  without 
comparison  more  lively  and  constant  than  men 
have.  King  Lysiwaciius'3  do", 
Hyrcanus,  his  master  being  dead,  JJe  1JJ*tjJ|r 
lay  on  his  bed,  obstinately  refus-  masters, 
ing  either  to  eat  or  drink ;  and, 
the  day  that  his  body  was  burnt,  he  took  a  run 
and  leaped  into  the  fire,  where  he  was  con- 
sumed.8 As  also  did  the  dog  of  one  Pyrrhus, 
for  be  would  not  stir  from  on  his  master's  bed 
from  the  time  he  died  ;  and  when  they  carried 
him  away  let  himself  be  carried  with  him,  and 
at  last  leaped  into  the  pile  where  they  burnt  his 
master's  body."4  There  are  inclinations  of  affec- 
tion which  sometimes  spring  in  us,  without  the 
consultation  of  reason ;  and  by  a  fortuitous 
temerity,  which  others  call  sympathy :  of  which 
beasts  are  as  capable  as  we.  We  see  horses 
take  such  an  acquaintance  with  one  another 
that  we  have  much  ado  to  make  them  eat  or 
travel,  when  separated :  we  observe  them  to 
fancy  a  particular  colour  in  those  of  their  own 
kind,  and,  where  they  meet  it,  run  to  it  with 
great  joy  and  demonstrations  of  good  will,  and 
have  a  dislike  and  hatred  for  some  other  colour. 
Animals  have  choice,  as  well  as  we,  in  their 
amours,  and  cull  out  their  mistresses ;  neither 
are  they  exempt  from  our  jealousies  and  impla- 
cable malice. 

Desires  are  either  natural  and  necessary,  as 
to  eat  and  drink ;  or  natural  and  not  necessary, 
as  the  coupling  with  females ;  or  neither  natural 
nor  necessary  :  of  which  last  sort  are  almost  all 
the  desires  of  men :  they  are  all  superfluous 
and  artificial.  For  'tis  marvellous  how  little 
will  satisfy  nature,  how  little  she  has  left  us  to 
desire ;  our  ragouts  and  kickshaws  are  not  of 
her  ordering.  The  Stoics  say  that  a  man  may 
live  on  an  olive  a  day.  The  delicacy  of  our 
wines  is  no  part  of  her  instruction,  nor  the  re- 
finements we  introduce  into  the  indulgence  of 
our  amorous  appetites : 

Neque  ilia 
Magno  prognatum  deposcit  consule  cummin.* 

"  Nature,  in  her  pursuit  of  love,  disclaims 
The  pride  of  titles,  and  the  pomp  of  names." 

These  irregular  desires,  that  the  ignorance  of 


1  Lucretius,  iv.  1961.    The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  ren- 
dered in  the  preceding  sentence  of  the  text. 

2  Id.  ib.  1266.    The  meaning  of  this  quotation,  also,  is 
conreved  by  the  paragraph  which  precedes  it. 

*  Plutarch,  nt  supra.  4  Id.  ib. 

•  Horace,  i.  3,  60. 
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good  and  a  false  opinion  have  infused  into  us, 
are  so  many  that  tbey  almost  exclude  all  the 
nutural ;  just  as  if  there  were  so  great  a  number 
of  strangers  in  the  city  as  to  thrust  out  the 
natural  inhabitants,  or,  usurping  upon  their 
ancient  rights  and  privileges,  should  extinguish 
their  authority  and  introduce  new  laws  and 
customs  of  their  own.  Animals  are  much  more 
regular  than  we,  and  keen  them- 
reguTarthan*  selves  with  greater  moderation 
we.  within  the  limits  nature  has  pre- 

scribed; but  yet  not  so  exactly 
that  they  have  not  sometimes  an  analogy  with 
our  debauchs.  And  as  there  have  been  furious 
desires  that  have  impelled  men  to  the  love  of 
beasts,  so  there  have  been  examples  of  beasts  that 
have  fallen  in  love  with  us,  and  been  seized  with 
monstrous  affection  betwixt  kinds :  witness  the 
elephant  who  was  rival  to  Aristophanes  the 
grammarian  in  the  love  of  a  young  herb-wench 
in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  who  was  nothing 
behind  him  in  all  the  offices  of  a  very  passionate 
suitor :  for  going  through  the  market  where 
they  sold  fruit,  he  would  take  some  in  his  trunk 
and  carry  them  to  her.  He  would  as  much  as 
possible  keep  her  always  in  his  sight,  and  would 
sometimes  put  his  trunk  under  her  handkerchief 
into  her  bosom,  to  feel  her  breasts.1  They  tell 
also  of  a  dragon  in  love  with  a  girl,  and  of  a 
goose  enamoured  of  a  child :  of  a  ram  that  was 
suitor  to  the  minstrelless  Glaucia,  in  the  town 
of  Asopus  ;*  and  we  see  not  unfrequently  baboons 
furiously  in  love  with  women.  We  see  also 
certain  male  animals  that  are  fond  of  the  males 
of  their  own  kind.  Oppians  and  others  give 
us  some  examples  of  the  reverence  that  beasts 
have  to  their  kindred  in  their  copulations  :4  but 
experience  often  shews  us  the  contrary : 

Nee  habetur  turpe  juvencse 
Ferre  patrem  tergo ;  fit  equo  sua  nlia  conjux  ; 
Quasque  creavit,  lait  pecudet  caper ;  ipsaque  eujus 
Scmine  concepta  eat,  ex  illo  concipit  ales.* 

**  The  heifer  thinks  it  not  a  ahame  to  take 
Her  lusty  sire  upon  her  willing  back : 
The  horse  his  daughter  leaps,  goats  scruple  not 
T'  increase  the  herd  by  those  they  have  begot ; 
And  birds  of  all  sorts  do  in  common  live, 
And  by  the  seed  they  have  conceived  conceive." 

And  for  subtle  cunning,  can  there  be  a  more 
pregnant  example  than  in  the  philosopher 
Thales'  mule  ?•  who  fording:  a  river,  laden  with 
salt,  and  by  accident  stumbling  there,  so  that 
the  sacks  he  carried  were  all  wet,  perceiving 
that  by  the  melting  of  the  salt  his  burden  was 
something  lighter,  ne  never  failed,  so  oft  as  he 
came  to  any  river,  to  lie  down  with  his  load : 
till  his  master,  dibcovering  the  knavery,  ordered 
that  he  should  be  laden  with  wool :  wherein, 


1  Plutarch,  ut  ntpra. 

»  Id.  id. 

»  On  Hunting,  i.  390. 

«  Of  this  there  is  a  very  remarkable  instance  in  Varro  de 
Be  Rustioa,  ii.  7*  "  As  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it  ought 
to  be  remembered  that  a  stallion,  refusing  absolutely  to  leap 
his  mother,  the  groom  thought  fit  to  carry  him  to  her  with 
a  cloth  over  his  head,  which  blinded  him,  and  by  that  means 


Animals  that 
seem  tainted 
with  avarice, 
and  others  that 
are  very  saving. 


is  in  certain 


finding  himself  mistaken,  he  ceased  to  practise 
that  device.  There  are  several  that  very  vividly 
represent  the  true  image  of  our 
avarice;  for  we  see  them  in- 
finitely solicitous  to  set  all  they 
can,  and  hide  it  with  exceeding 
great  care,  though  they  never 
make  any  use  of  it  at  all.  As  to 
thrift,  they  surpass  us  not  only  in  the  foresight 
and  laying  up,  and  saving  for  the  time  to  come, 
but  they  have,  moreover,  a  great  deal  of  the 
science  necessary  thereto.  The  ants  bring  abroad 
into  the  sun  their  grain  and  seed  to  air,  refresh 
and  dry  them  when  they  perceive  them  to 
mould  and  grow  musty,  lest  they  should  decay 
and  rot.  But  the  caution  and  prevention  they 
use  in  gnawing  their  grains  of  wheat  surpass 
all  imagination  of  human  prudence :  for  by 
reason  that  the  wheat  does  not  always  continue 
sound  and  dry,  but  grows  soft,  thaws  and 
dissolves  as  if  it  were  steeped  in  milk,  whilst 
hasting  to  germination  ;  for  fear  lest  it  should 
shoot  and  lose  the  nature  and  property  of  a 
magazine  for  their  subsistence,  they  nibble  off 
the  end  by  which  it  should  shoot  and  sprout. 

As  to  what  concerns  war,  which  is  the  greatest 
and  most  magnificent  of  human  actions,  I  would 
very  fain  know  whether  we  would  use  it  for  an 
argument  of  some  prerogative, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  for  a  testi-  ^J T^StSt 
mony  of  our  weakness  and  imper-  weakness  in 
fection ;  as,  in  truth,  the  science  !l1,?J^Sj|Sj*t» 
of  undoing  and  killing  one  an- 
other, and  of  ruining  and  destroy- 
ing our  own  kind,  has  nothing  in  it  so  tempting 
as  to  make  it  be  coveted  by  taasts  who  have  it 
not. 

Quando  leoni 
Fortior  eripnit  vitam  leo  ?  quo  nemore  unquam 
Expiravit  aper  majoris  dentibus  apri  V 

"  No  lion  drinks  a  weaker  lion's  gore, 
No  boar  expires  beneath  a  stronger  boar." 

Yet  are  they  not  universally  exempt ;  witness 
the  furious  encounters  of  bees,       wars  betwixt 
and  the  enterprizes  of  the  princes       bees, 
of  the  contrary  armies : 

Saepe  duobus 
Regibus  incessit  tnagno  aiscordia  motu  j 
Continuoque  animos  vulgi,  et  trepidantia  bella 
Corda  licet  longe  praesciscere.* 

'•  But  if  contending  factions  arm  the  hive. 
When  rival  kings  in  doubtful  battle  strive, 
Tumultuous  crowds  the  dread  event  prepare, 
And  palpitating  hearts  that  beat  to  war. 

I  never  read  this  divine  description  but  that, 
methinks,  I  there  see  human  folly  and  vanity 
represented  in   their  true  and  lively  colours. 


he  forced  him  to  cover  her ;  but,  taking  off  the  veil  as  soon 
as  he  got  off  her,  the  stallion  furiously  rushed  upon  the 
groom,  and  bit  him  till  he  killed  him." 

•  Ovid,  Metam.  x.  325. 

•  Plutarch****  supra, 
7  Juvenal,  xv.  100. 

•  Virgil,  Qtorg.  iv.  07. 
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For  these  warlike  movements,  that  so  ravish  us 
with  their  astounding  noise  and  horror,  this 
rattle  of  guns,  drums,  and  cries, 

Fulgur  Ibi  ad  caelum  m  tollit,  totaque  circum 
JEre  renideedt  tell  us,  subterque  virum  vi 
Excitur  pedibus  sonitus,  clamoreque  montea 
Icti  rejectant  voces  ad  aiders  mundi  ;• 

"  When  burniah'd  anna  to  heaven  dart  their  rays, 
And  many  a  steely  beam  i'  th"  sun-light  plays, 
When  trampled  U  the  earth  by  horse  and  man, 
Until  the  very  centre  groans  again, 
And  that  the  rocks,  struck  by  the  various  cries, 
Reverberate  the  sound  unto  the  skies ;" 

in  the  dreadful  embattling  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  armed  men,  and  so  great  fury,  ardour, 
and  courage,  'tis  pleasant  to  consider  by  what 
idle  occasions  they  are  excited,  and  by  how 
light  ones  appeased : 

Paridia  propter  narrator  amorem 
Oreciae  Barbariae  diro  colliaa  duello  :* 

"  Of  wanton  Paris  the  illicit  love 
Did  Greece  and  Troy  to  ten  years'  warfare  move :" 

all  Asia  was  ruined  and  destroyed  for  the  lust 
of  Paris :  the  envy  of  one  single  man,  a  de- 
spite, a  pleasure,  a  domestic  jealousy,  causes 
that  ought  not  to  set  two  oyster- wenches  by  the 
ears,  is  the  mover  of  all  this  mighty  bustle. 
Shall  we  believe  those  very  men  who  are  them- 
selves the  principal  authors  of  these  mischiefs  ? 
Let  us  then  hear  the  greatest,  the  most  power- 
ful, the  most  victorious  emperor  that  ever  was, 
turning  into  a  jest,  very  pleasantly  and  inge- 
niously, several  battles  fought  both  by  sea  and 
land,  the  blood  and  lives  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand men  that  followed  his  fortune,  and  the 
strength  and  riches  of  two  parts  of  the  world 
drained  for  the  expense  of  his  expeditions : 

Quod  futuit  Glaphyran  Antonius,  banc  mihi  pcenam 

Fnlvia  constituit,  se  quoque  uti  futuam. 
Fulviam  ego  ut  futuam !  quid,  si  me  Manius  oret 

Poedicem,  faciam  7    Non  puto,  si  sapiam. 
Ant  futue,  aut  pugnemos,  ait.    Quid,  si  mihi  vita 

Charior  est  ipsa  mentula  7    Signa  canant.3 

(I  use  my  Latin  with  the  liberty  of  conscience 
you  are  pleased  to  allow  me.4)  Now  this  great 
body,  with  so  many  fronts,  and  so  many  mo- 
tions, which  seems  to  threaten  heaven  and 
earth; 

»  Lucret.  ii.  335. 

*  Horace,  Epist.  i.  2,  0. 

'  This  epigram  was  composed  by  Augustus,  but  the  lus- 
cious Latin  conveys  such  gross  and  licentious  ideas  that 
there  would  be  no  excuse  for  translating  the  lines  without 
softening  them.  The  following  French  version,  by  II.  de 
Fontenelle,  in  one  of  his  incomparable  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead,  though  the  language  is  so  very  polished,  lets  us  en- 
tirely into  Augustus's  meaning  • 

Parce  qu'Antoine  eat  charme"  de  Glaphvre 
Pulvie  a  ses  beaux  yeux  me  veut  assujettir. 
Antoine  est  infidele.    Eh  bien  done  7    Est  ce  a  dire 
Que  de*  mutes  d' Antoine  on  me  fera  patir  7 

Qui  7  moy  t  que  je  serve  Fulvie ! 

8ufflt-il  quelle  en  ait  tenire  7 
A  ce  cotnpte,  on  verroit  se  retirer  vers  moi 

Mille  epousea  mal  satisfaites. 
Mine  mop,  me  dit  elle,  ou  combatton*.    Mais  quoy  7 

EUe  est  bien  laide !    Allone,  sonnea,  trompettes. 


Quam  multi  Lybico  vol vuntur  marmore  ductus, 
8awis  ubi  Orion  bibernia  conditur  undia, 
Vel  quam  sole  novo  densae  torrentur  ariateB, 
Aut  Hermi  campo.  aut  Lyciae  flaventibus  arris ; 
Scuta  sonant,  pulsuque  pedum  tremit  excita  tellus  :* 

"  Not  thicker  billows  beat  the  Lybian  main, 
When  pale  Orion  sits  in  wintry  rain ; 
Nor  thicker  harvests  on  rich  Hermus  rise, 
Or  Lycian  fields,  when  Phaebus  burns  the  skies, 
Than  stand  these  troops :  their  bucklers  ring  around ; 
Their  trampling  turns  the  turf   and  shakes  the  solid 
ground;'* 

this  furious  monster,  with  so  many  heads 
and  arms,  is  yet  man — feeble,  calamitous,  and 
miserable  man  !  'Tis  but  an  ant-hill  disturbed 
and  provoked : 

It  nigrum  campis  agmen  :• 
"  The  black  troop  marches  to  the  field :". 

a  contrary  blast,  the  croaking  of  a  flight  of 
ravens,  the  stumble  of  a  horse,  the  casual 
passage  of  an  eagle,  a  dream,  a  voice,  a  sign, 
a  morning  mist,  are  any  one  of  them  sufficient 
to  beat  down  and  overturn  him.  Dart  but  a 
sunbeam  in  his  face,  he  is  melted  and  vanished. 
Blow  but  a  little  dust  in  his  eyes,  as  our  poet 
says  of  the  bees,  and  all  our  ensigns  and  legions, 
with  the  great  Pompey  himself  at  the  head  of 
them,  are  routed  and  crushed  to  pieces :  for  it 
was  he,  as  I  take  it,7  that  Sertorius  beat  in 
Spain  with  those  fine  arms,  which  also  served 
Eumenes  against  Antigonus,  and  Surena  against 
Crassus: 

Hi  motus  animorum,  atque  hasc  eertamina  tanta, 
Pulveris  exigui  jactu  compresaa  quiescent.8 


"  Yet  at  thy  will  these  dreadful  conflicts  cease 
Throw  but  a  little  dust  and  all  is  peace." 

Let  us  but  slip  our  flies  after  them,  and  they 
will  have   the    force    and  courage  to  defeat 
them.     Of   fresh   memory,   the 
Portuguese  having  besieged  the       Tilf*8"0^ 
city  of  Tamly,  in  the  territory       bythebeS. 
of  Xiatine,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  brought  a  great  many  hives,  of  which 
are  great  plenty  in  that  place,  upon  the  wall ; 
and  with  fire  drove  the  bees  so  furiously  upon 
the  enemy  that  they  gave  over  the  enterprise, 
not  being  able  to  stand  their  attacks  and  endure 
their  stings :  and  so  the  citizens,  by  this  new 


'*  'Cause  Anthony  is  fired  with  Glapbire's  charms. 
Fain  would  his  Fulvia  tempt  me  to  her  arms. 
If  Anthony  be  false,  what  then  7  most  I 
Be  slave  to  Fulvia's  lustful  tyranny  7 
Then  would  a  thousand  wanton,  waspish  wives, 
Swarm  to  my  bed  like  bees  into  their  hives. 
Declare  for  love,  or  war,  she  said ;  and  frown'd  : 
No  love  I'll  grant :  to  arms  bid  trumpets  sound." 

«  This  chapter  is  believed  to  have  been  addressed  to  Mar- 
garet de  Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre,  authoress  of  the  Hep- 
tameron. 

»  Mneii,  vii.  718* 

•  lb.  iv.  404. 

*  Here  Montaigne's  memory  really  rails  him ;  for  it  waa 
not  against  Pompey  that  Sertorius  employed  this  stratagem, 
but  against  the  Garacitanians,  a  people  of  Spain,  who  dwelt 
in  deep  caverns,  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  whence  'twaa 
impossible  to  force  them.     Plutarch,  Life  of  Scrtorita,  c.  6. 

■  Virg.  Oeorg.  iv.  80. 
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sort  of  relief,  gained  liberty  and  the  victory 
with  so  wonderful  a  fortune,  that  at  the  return 
of  their  defenders  from  the  battle  they  found 
they  had  not  lost  so  much  as  one.  The  souls 
of  emperors  and  cobblers  are  cast  in  the  same 
mould :  the  weight  and  importance  of  the 
actions  of  princes  considered,  we  persuade  our- 
selves that  they  must  be  produced  by  some  as 
weighty  and  important  causes:  but  we  are 
deceived ;  for  they  are  pushed  on,  and  pulled 
back  in  their  motions,  by  the  same  springs  that 
we  are  in  our  little  undertakings.  The  same 
reason  that  makes  us  wrangle  with  a  neighbour 
causes  a  war  betwixt  princes ;  the  same  reason 
that  makes  us  whip  a  lacquey,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  king  makes  him  ruin  a  whole  pro- 
vince. They  are  as  lightly  moved  as  we,  but 
they  are  able  to  do  more.  In  a  gnat  and  an 
elephant  the  passion  is  the  same. 

As  to  fidelity,  there  is  no  animal  in  the  world 
so  treacherous  as  man.     Our  histories  have 

recorded  the  violent  pursuits  that 
Ih>8drethnf*  8*  kftve  made  after  the  mur- 

their  masters,      derers  of  their  masters.     King 

Pyrrhus  observing  a  dog  that 
watched  a  dead  man's  body,  and  understanding 
tliat  he  had  for  three  days  together  performed 
that  office,  commanded  that  the  body  should  be 
buried,  and  took  the  dog  along  with  him.  One 
day,  as  he  was  at  a  general  muster  of  his  army, 
this  dog,  seeing  his  master's  murderers,  with 
great  barking  and  extreme  signs  of  anger  flew 
upon  them,  and  by  this  first  accusation  awakened 
the  revenge  of  this  murder,  which  was  soon 
after  perfected  by  form  of  justice.1  As  much 
was  done  by  the  dog  of  the  wise  Hesiod,  who 
convicted  the  sons  of  Ganictor  of  Naupactus 
of  the  murder  committed  on  the  person  of  his 

master.3  Another  dog  being  to 
The  fidelity  of  guard  a  temple  at  Athens,  having 
lutSI  Merit*.  8Pied  a  sacrilegious  thief  carrying 
gious  person.       away  the  finest  jewels,  fell  to 

barking  at  him  with  all  his  force  ; 
but  the  warders  not  awaking  at  the  noise,  he 
followed  him,  and,  day  being  broke,  kept  off 
at  a  little  distance,  without  losing  sight  of  him: 
if  he  offered  him  anything  to  eat  he  would  not 
take  it,  but  would  wag  his  tail  at  all  the  pas- 
sengers he  met,  and  took  whatever  they  gave 
him ;  and  if  the  thief  laid  down  to  sleep,  he 
likewise  stayed  upon  the  same  place.  The 
news  of  this  dog  being  come  to  the  warders  of 
the  temple  they  put  themselves  upon  the  pur- 
suit, inquiring  of  the  colour  of  the  dog,  and  at 
last  found  him  in  the  city  of  Cromyon,  and  the 
thief  also,  whom  they  brought  back  to  Athens, 
where  he  got  his  reward:  and  the  judges,  in 
consideration  of  this  good  office,  ordered  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  corn  for  the  doe's  daily  suste- 
nance at  the  public  charge,  and  the  priests  to 
take  care  of  it.     Plutarch  delivers  this  story 


1  Plutarch,  ui  ntpra. 

*  Id.  ib.  Pausanias,  ix.  31. 

*  Plutarch,  ut  tupra.    X\itM,de  Animal,  vii.  IS. 


for  a  certain  truth,  and  that  it  Happened  in 
the  age  wherein  he  lived.8 

As  to  gratitude  (for  I  think  we  need  bring 
this  word  into  a  little  repute),  this  one  example, 
which  Apion4  reports  himself  to  have  been  an 
eye-witness  of,  shall  suffice.  "  One  day,"  says 
he,  "  at  Borne,  they  entertained 
the  people  with  the  sight  of  the  "n«  gratitude 
fighting  of  several  strange  beasts,  iJd,1  ^"liare. 
and  principally  of  lions  of  an 
unusual  size :  there  was  one  amongst  the  rest 
who,  by  his  furious  deportment,  by  the  strength 
and  largeness  of  his  limbs,  and  by  his  loud  and 
dreadful  roaring,  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  the 
spectators.  Amongst  other  slaves  that  were 
presented  to  the  people  in  this  combat  of  beasts 
there  was  one  Androdus,  of  Dacia,  belonging 
to  a  Roman  lord  of  consular  dignity.  This  lion 
having  seen  him  at  a  distance  first  made  a 
sudden  stop,  as  it  were  in  a  wondering  posture, 
and  then  softly  approached  nearer  in  a  gentle 
and  peaceable  manner,  as  if  it  were  to  enter 
into  acquaintance  with  him.  This  being  done, 
and  being  now  assured  of  what  he  sougut  for, 
he  began  to  wag  his  tail,  as  dogs  do  when  they 
flatter  their  masters,  and  to  kiss  and  lick  the 
hands  and  thighs  of  the  poor  wretch,  who  was 
beside  himselt,  and  almost  dead  with  fear. 
Androdus  being  by  this  kindness  of  the  lion 
a  little  come  to  himself,  and  having  taken  so 
much  heart  as  to  consider  and  know  him,  it 
was  a  singular  pleasure  to  see  the  joy  and 
caresses  that  passed  betwixt  them.  At  which 
the  people  breaking  into  loud  acclamations  of 
joy,  the  emperor  caused  the  slave  to  be  called, 
to  know  from  him  the  cause  of  so  strange  an 
event ;  who  thereupon  told  him  a  new  and  a 
very  strange  story :  "  My  master,"  said  he, 
"  being  pro-consul  in  Africa,  I  was  constrained, 
by  his  severity  and  cruel  usage,  being  daily 
beaten,  to  steal  from  him  and  run  away  ;  and, 
to  hide  myself  secretly  from  a  person  of  so  great 
authority  in  the  province,  I  thought  it  my  best 
way  to  fly  to  the  solitudes,  sands,  and  unin- 
habitable parts  of  that  country,  resolving  that 
in  case  the  means  of  supporting  life  should 
chance  to  fail  me,  to  make  some  shift  or  other 
to  kill  myself.  The  sun  being  excessively  hot 
at  noon,  and  the  heat  intolerable,  I  lit  upon  a 
private  and  almost  inaccessible  cave,  and  went  j 
into  it.  Soon  after  there  came  in  to  me  this  | 
lion,  with  one  foot  wounded  and  bloody,  com- 
plaining and  groaning  with  the  pain  he  endured. 
At  his  coming  I  was  exceeding  afraid ;  but  he 
having  spied  me  hid  in  the  corner  of  his  den, 
came  gently  to  me,  holding  out  and  showing 
me  his  wounded  foot,  as  if  he  demanded  my 
assistance  in  his  distress.  I  then  drew  out  a 
great  splinter  he  had  got  there,  and,  growing 
a  little  more  familiar  with  him,  squeezing  the 
wound  thrust  out  the  matter,  dirt,  and  gravel 


«  In  Aulus  Gellius,  ▼.  14.  Seneca,  de  Bene/.  K.  19,  seems 
to  refer  to  the  same  story.  Some  editors  of  Aulus  Gellius 
name  the  hero  Androdus,  or  Androclet,  after  ASlian,  Var. 
Hist.  rii.  48;  but  the  old  editions  have  the  name  Androdus. 
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which  was  got  into  it,  and  wiped  and  cleansed 
it  the  best  I  could.  He,  finding  himself  some- 
thing better,  and  much  eased  of  his  pain,  laid 
him  down  to  rest,  and  presently  fell  asleep  with 
his  foot  in  my  hand.  From  that  time  forward 
i  he  and  I  lived  together  in  this  cave  three  whole 
'  years  upon  one  and  the  same  diet ;  for  of  the 
beasts  that  he  killed  in  hunting  he  always 
;  brought  me  the  best  pieces,  which  I  roasted  in 
1  the  sun  for  want  of  fire,  and  so  ate  it.  At  last, 
;  growing  weary  of  this  wild  and  brutish  life,  the 
Hon  being  one  day  gone  abroad  to  hunt  for  our 
ordinary  provision,  I  departed  thence,  and  the 
third  day  after  was  taken  by  the  soldiers,  who 
brought  me  from  Africa  to  this  city  to  my 
master,  who  presently  condemned  me  to  die, 
and  to  be  thus  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts. 
Now,  by  what  I  see,  this  lion  was  also  taken 
soon  after,  who  has  now  sought  to  recompense 
me  for  the  benefit  and  cure  that  he  received  at 
my  hands."  This  is  the  story  that  Androdus 
told  the  emperor,  which  he  also  conveyed  from 
hand  to  hand  to  the  people :  wherefore,  at  the 
general  request,  he  was  absolved  from  his  sen- 
tence and  set  at  liberty,  and  the  lion  was,  by  order 
of  the  people,  presented  to  him.  "  We  after- 
wards saw,"  saysApion,  "Androdus leading  this 
lion,  in  nothing  but  a  small  leash,  from  tavern 
to  tavern  at  Rome,  and  receiving  what  money 
everybody  would  give  him,  the  lion  being  so 
gentle  as  to  suffer  himself  to  be  covered  with 
the  flowers  that  the  people  threw  upon  him, 
every  one  that  met  him  saying,  '  There  goes 
the  lion  that  entertained  the  man ;  there  goes 
the  man  that  cured  the  lion.'  " 
Weeping  of  We  often  lament  the  loss  of 

lo^oVthose*      beasts  we  love,  and  so  do  they 

they  lore.  the  loSS  of  US  : 

Poet,  bellator  equus,  poaitii  insignibus,  JEthon 
It  lacrymans,  guttuque  humectat  grandibus  on.1 

"  To  close  the  pomp,  ^Ethon,  the  steed  of  state. 
Is  led,  the  fun'ral  of  his  lord  to  wait. 
Stripped  of  his  trappings,  with  a  sullen  pace 
He  walks,  and  the  Dig  tears  run  rolling  down  his  face." 

As  some  nations  have  their  wives  in  common, 
and  some  others  have  every  one  his  own,  is 
not  the  same  seen  among  beasts,  and  marriages 
better  kept  than  ours?  As  to  the  society 
and  confederation  they  make  amongst  them- 
selves,  to  league  together   and   to    give  one 

another  mutual  assistance,  is  it 
Soc**ty  not  known  that  oxen,  hogs,  and 

other  animals,  at  the  cry  of  an 


aunongst 


any 

,  all 


of  their  kind  that  we  offend,  all 
the  herd  run  to  bis  aid  and  embody  for  his 
defence  ?  The  fish  Scarus,  when  he  has  swal- 
lowed the  angler's  hook,  his  fellows  all  crowd 
about  him  and  gnaw  the  line  in  pieces;  and 
if,  by  chance,  one  be  got  into  the  bow-net,  the 
others  present  him  their  tails  on  the  outside, 
which  he  holding  fast  with  his  teeth,  they  after 
that  manner  disengage   and  draw  him   out.2 

1  JKneid,  xi.  89      Pliny,  riii.  43. 
*  Plutarch,  ut  supra* 
»  Id.  ib. 


Mullets,  when  one  of  their  companions  is  en- 
gaged, cross  the  line  over  their  back,  and,  with 
a  fin  they  have  there,  indented  like  a  saw,  cut 
and  saw  it  asunder.*  As  to  the  particular  offices 
that  we  receive  from  one  another  for  the  service 
of  life,  there  are  several  like  examples  amongst 
them.  'Tis  said  that  the  whale  never  moves 
that  she  has  not  always  before  her  a  little  fish 
like  the  sea-gudgeon,  tor  this  reason  called  the 

fuide-fish,  whom  the  whale  follows,  suffering 
imself  to  be  led  and  turned  with  as  great 
facility  as  the  rudder  guides  the  ship :  in  re- 
compense of  which  service  also,  whereas  all  the 
other  things,  whether  beast  or  vessel,  that  enter 
into  the  dreadful  gulf  of  this  monster's  mouth, 
are  immediately  lost  and  swallowed  up,  this  little 
fish  retires  into  it  in  great  security,  and  there 
sleeps,  during  which  time  the  whale  never 
stirs :  but  so  soon  as  ever  it  goes  out  he  imme- 
diately follows  it ;  and  if  by  accident  he  loses 
the  sight  of  his  little  guide,  he  goes  wandering 
here  and  there,  and  strikes  his  sides  against  the 
rocks  like  a  ship  that  has  lost  her  helm :  which 
Plutarch  affirms  to  have  seen  in  the  island  of 
Anticyra.4  There  is  a  like  society  betwixt  the 
little  bird  called  the  wren  and  the  crocodile. 
The  wren  serves  for  a  centinel  over  this  great 
animal ;  and  if  the  ichneumon,  his  mortal 
enemy,  approach  to  fight  him,  this  little  bird, 
for  fear  lest  he  should  surprise  him  asleep,  both 
with  his  voice  and  bill  rouses  him  and  gives 
him  notice  of  his  danger.  He  feeds  of  this 
monster's  leavings,  who  receives  him  familiarly 
into  his  mouth,  suffering  him  to  peck  in  his 
jaws  and  betwixt  his  teeth,  and  thence  to  pick 
out  the  bits  of  flesh  that  remain  ;  and  when  he 
has  a  mind  to  shut  his  mouth,  he  first  gives  the 
bird  warning  to  go  out  by  closing  it  by  little 
and  little,  and  without  bruising  or  doing  it  any 
harm  at  all.*  The  shell-fish  called  the  naker 
lives  in  the  same  intelligence  with  the  shrimp, 
a  little  sort  of  animal  of  the  lobster  kind,  which 
serves  him  in  the  nature  of  a  porter,  sitting  at 
the  opening  of  the  shell,  which  the  naker  keeps 
always  gaping  and  open  till  the  shrimp  sees 
some  little  fish,  proper  for  their  prey,  within 
the  hollow  of  the  shell,  where  she  enters  too, 
and  pinches  the  naker  so  to  the  quick  that  she 
is  forced  to  close  her  shell,  where  they  two 
together  devour  the  prey  they  have  trapped  in 
their  fort.6  In  the  manner  of  living  of  the 
tunnies  we  observe  a  singular  knowledge  of 
the  three  parts  of  mathematics.  As  to  astro- 
logy, they  teach  it  men,  for  they  stay  in  the 
place  where  they  are  surprised  by  the  brumal 
solstice,  and  never  stir  thence  till  the  next 
equinox :  for  which  reason  Aristotle  himself 
attributes  to  them  this  science.  As  to  geometry 
and  arithmetic,  they  always  form  their  numbers 
in  the  figure  of  a  cube,  every  way  square,  and 
make  up  the  body  of  a  battalion,  solid,  close, 

«  Plutarch,  ut  supra. 

1  Id.  id.    Pliny,  rni.  25,  &c. 

•  Id.  ib.    Cicero,  de  Nat.  Dew.  u.  48. 
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tkat  k*  deelared  tkat  aloae  wortbr  to 
tke  Is*  wit*  asm.' 
*s»d  tke  aeka#wledgB»eat  of  malts,  ^ 
af  as  cscekaat  tkat,  having  hi  tke  nratCwMKr 
of  km  rap*  killed  kit  keeper,  lie 
fcfl  iato  so  txtnmt  a  sorrow  that 
ke  would  merer  after  eat,  bat 
nwnnA  hisssrif  to  dcatfc«*  Aad  at  to  eleamey, 
*m  mid  of  a  titter,  tke  stoat  erael  of  all  beasts, 
tkat  a  kid  kevtac  beea  pat »  to  lna*,  ke  •of- 
fered a  two  days'  hunger  retker  tkaa  kart  it, 
aad  tke  third  broke  tw  grate  ke  wa#  skat  ap 
at,  to  seek  elsewhere  for  prey ;  to  tnrwiHia*;  be 
wm  to  fell  apoa  tke  kid,  n»  familiar  aad  kit 
gaett,4  Aad  a§  to  tke  laws  of  familiarity  aad 
agreeaseat,  formed  by  conversation,  it  ordi- 
narily  happens  tbat  we  bring  ap  cat*,  dogs,  and 
laves,  tease  together, 

Sat  tket  which  teamen  by  experience  know, 
aad  particularly  la  tke  Sicilian  Sea,  of  tke 
quality  of  the  halcyons,  surpasses  all  human 
thougnt.  Of  wbat  kiad  of  ani- 
ami  lias  aatore  even  so  macb 
konoared  tke  bulb?  Tke  poets 
indeed  tay  tkat  one  only  island, 
Deloa,  which  was  before  a  floating  island,  was 
flxed  for  tke  serriee  of  Latona't  lying-in :  bot 
Ood  bat  ordered  tbat  the  whole  ocean  should 
be  stayed,  made  stable  and  smooth,  without 
wares,  without  winds  or  rain,  whilst  the  hal- 
cyon produces  her  young,  which  is  jnst  about 
toe  solstice,  the  shortest  day  of  the  year ;  so 
that  by  her  privilege  we  bare  teren  days  and 
teren  nights  in  the  very  heart  of  winter  wherein 
we  may  sail  without  danger.  Their  females 
never  nave  to  do  with  any  other  male  bot 
their  own,  whom  they  serve  and  assist  all 
their  lives,  without  ever  forsaking  him.  If  he 
becomes  weak  and  broken  with  age,  they  take 
him  upon  their  shoulders  and  carry  him  from 
place  to  place,  and  serve  him  till  death.  But 
the  most  inquisitive  into  the  secrets  of  nature 
could  never  yet  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
wonderful  fabric  wherewith  the  halcyon  builds 
tu  «tract«rt  her  nest  tor  her  little  ones,  nor 
at  t**tr  maou.     guest  at  the  materials.  Plutarch/ 


Tnssisa 

borrowed 
yet  ssetfciaks  it  does  aoc  give  as 
into  tke  difficulty  of  this  aieasteetnre.  Sow 
from  what  vanity  can  it  woceed  to  despise 
and  look  down  apoa,  and  disdaJnfally  to  inter- 
pret, effects  tkat  we 


To  pursue  a  little  further  tkss  equality  and 


experience  know,    correspondence  betwixt  us  and 


freaky  of 


to  tke 


d»Wk7< 


1  PluOrrh,  ut  supra.— Arbtotto,  on  Animals,  riii.  13. 
JKMan,  on  Animal*,  \x,  it. 

•  Plutareh,  ut  supra. 

•  Afrits,  Indian  History,  t.  M. 


beasts,  tke  privilege  oar  soul  so 
muck  glorifies  herself  upon,  of 
bringing  all  things  she  conceives 
to  her  own  law,  of  stripping  all  J^ 
things  that  come  to  her  of 
mortal  and  corporeal  qualities,  of  ordering  and 
placing  things  the  conceives  worthy  her  taking 
notice  of,  stripping  and  divesting  them  of  their 
corruptible  qualities,  and  making  them  to  lay 
aside  length,  breadth,  depth,  weight,  colour, 
smell,  roughness,  smoothness,  hardness,  soft- 
ness, and  all  sensible  accidents,  as  mean  and 
superfluous  vestments,  to  accommodate  them  to 
her  own  immortal  and  spiritual  condition ;  as 
Rome  and  Paris,  for  example,  that  I  have  in 
my  fancy,  Paris  that  I  imagine,  I  imagine 
and  comprehend  it  without  greatness  and  with- 
out place,  without  stone,  without  plaster,  and 
without  wood :  this  rery  same  privilege,  I  say, 
seems  evidently  to  be  in  beasts ;  for  a  courser 
accustomed  to  trumpets,  to  musket-shots,  and 
battles,  whom  wc  see  start  and  tremble  in  his 
sleep  and  stretched  upon  his  litter,  as  if  he 
were  in  a  fight;  it  is  almost  certain  that  he 
conceives  in  his  soul  the  beat  of  a  drum  without 
none,  and  an  army  without  arms  and  without 
body: 


«  Plutarch,  ut  supra. 

»  Plutarch,  ut  supra. — JE'tan,   //.  of  Aiimnh,  ix.  17- 
1  Pliny,  x.  32. 
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Qatppe  videbis  equos  fortes,  cum  membra  jacebunt  grace  to  show  their  teeth,  CVCD  below  the  roots. 

&  ^St^SS  SSSutS2ST32;  :>  In  Peru  the  greatest  ears  we  the  most  beautiful, 

which  tliev  stretch  oat  is  mr  as  they  can  by 

•«  jo« .hail  ■eentteg'd bono in tbeir sleep  ^    ^nd'a  man  now  living  says  that  he  has 

Sweat,  snort,  start,  tremble,  and  a  clutter  keep,  _  ...         .  v       J       r       i        • 

As  tfwttb  aU  their  lone  they  striving  were  seen  m  an  eastern  nation  this  care  of  enlarging 

The  victor's  palm  proudly  away  to  bear:"  them  in  so  great  repute,  and  the  ear  loaded 

.       ,  ,.    A  ,        ,  .  •     i  -  with  so  ponderous  jewels,  that  he  did  with 

the    bare,  that  a.  greyhound  imagines  n  ha  ,  eaJ^ut  his  ^  j^  ^  M  th        h 

sleep,  after  which  we  see  bun  pant  to  whilst  g„  bole  of ^  ^     T^re  m  ebewhe^  nMio^ 

heJ*,!^L!reteh  ""  h»  ,^l»l,»k«  h,s  HP*  that  take  greatcare  to  black  their        _ 

and  perfectly  represents  all  the  motions  ot  a  leeth,  and  hate  to  see  them  white,       S^LT* 

eouiae,  is  a  hare  without  fur  and  without  bones:  whilst  others  paint  them  red.  The       ^^ 


itamqaecwn  in  mom  nqw  qsi«t«  women  are  reputed  more  beautiful,  not  only  in 

.lactam  am  tames  mUm,  nwcaqoe  repeal*  Biscay,  but  elsewhere,  for  having  tbeir  heads 

ffi'Sfca? rimTanTin^n'r.  ^TarTm*"**'  shaved  ;  and,  which  b  more,  in  certain  froxen 

Expem&ttiq—  aeqnmtw  iaaoia  avp*  countries,  as  Pliny  reports.*   The  Mexicans  es- 

Cerwram  amwlaera.  fagac  qaaaidedita  tenant ;  t^,,,  a  ]ow  forehead  a  great  beauty,  and  though 

Donee  dawewsaw  reneant  eiionous  aa  ses  *  .1  »  ,,     .«  w  .      .1  •  i_  ■    * 

they  shave  all  other  parts,  they  nourish  hair  on 

M  And  bounds  stir  often  in  their  quiet  rest,  the  forehead  and  increase  it  by  art,  and  have 

tt^t^E^adX^aHk,  -«m  g™«  °««?  ™  «?  g~*  «l«-*»  that  they 

inafaiichassnponabnnuogscent:  affect  to  give  their  children  suck  over  their 

?^;^l^^i^*Sid•tJf"ptt™,,e,  shoulders.      We   should  paint   deformity  so. 

As  iz  tney  nan  tnetn  in  taeir  real  view,  m,       T.    ..  m    ••        •*.  «  -1 

Till,  hanac  si»ok  themselves  more  broad  awake,  The  Italians  fashion  it  gross  and  massy ;  the 

They  do  at  last  discover  the  mistake:"  Spaniards  gaunt  and  slender ;  and  amongst  us 

the  watch-dog*,  that  we  often  observe  to  snarl  "*  "f  ft  wh£te>  *°otber  *"»-»  5  one  ■*  «* 

in    their   dreams,  and    afterwards   bark  out,  ^e,,ca.t?'  ,n0*«f  «™»g***  vigorous ;  one  will 

and  start  up  as  if  thev  perceived  some  stranger  have  h»  »? «** '  «f  and  gentle,  others  haughty 

at  hand;  the  stranger  tnat  their  soul  discerns  !fd™^*fC-  J, ?*"  *e  g*  '**?«*•  "i  'f "">' 

is  a  man  spiritual  and  imperceptible,  without  *a*I7at0   """butes  to  the  spherical  figure 

dimension,  without  colour,  and  without  being :  *"••  Ep'cureans  gave  rather  to  Ae  pyramidal  or 

'  '  °  square,  and  cannot  swallow  a  god  in  the  form 

Consneta  domi  eatulorum  blanda  pmpago  of  a  bowl.6     But,   be   it  how  it 

rSSS^T,^  S  ^Jll?^^UeL*7arem  will>  nttture  nM  no   more  Privi-     Men  are  not 

uiscutere,  et  corpus  oe  terra  compere  instant,  .       ',  ^.  .     »         •  ■  ;-_?, j  4_ 

Proinde  quasi  ignotas  tacies  atquera  tuantur.*  leged  US  in  this  from  her  common      {^^^L 

~^<-    -       vi     ^t,      %.  ,j  ,,  laws  than  in  the  rest.     Andifwe    abovetbe 

M  Tne  fawning  whelps  of  household  curs  will  rise,  ^.mi    •.  j„    ^..«e,«i„«a,   «-;„l.*    —«     i!!-^ 

And,  shakitfa  the  soft  slumber  from  their  eyes?  W,U   Jlld?e    Ourselves   aright,  we     beasts. 

Oft  bark  and  stare  at  ev'ry  one  within,  shall  find  that,  if  there   be  some 

As  upon  face,  they  had  never  seen."  animals  less  favoured  in  this  than  we,  there  are 

As  to  the  beauty  of  the  body,  before  I  pro-  others,  and  in  mater  number,  that  are  more : 

^  ceed  anv  further  I  should  know  a  ^^  ^^ahlms  decare  rincrmtir/     Many 

r^benuS"       whether"  or  no  we  are  agreed  **"*&  »«n««  «*  *  beauty  "  even  among  the 

7'       about  the  description.    Tis  likely  terrestnal,  our  compatnote ;:  for -m ito  those  of 

we  do  not  well  know  what  beauty  is  in  nature  ■»»  irtta|tT  the  **?**  awde!  whvc?  cannot  »Jf 

and  in  general,  since  to  our  own  human  beauty  int0  ^  manner  of  proportion,  being  so  much 

we  give  so  many  divers  forms,  of  which,  were  another  thing  m  colour,  clearness,  smoothness, 

there  any  natural  rule  and   prescription,  we  and  arrangement,  we  sufficiently  give  place  to 

should  know  it  in  common,  as  the  heat  of  the  ^.em5    and  no  less,   in  all  qualiUes,  to  the 

Bre.     But  we  fancy  the  forms  according  to  our  aenal.    And  this  prerogative  that  the  poets 

own  appetite  and  liking :  m9ke  8Uch  a  mighty  matter  of,  our  erect  stature, 

looking  towards  heaven  our  original, 

Turpis  Romano  Belgieus  ore  color  :4  _  *...,... 

Pronaque  com  spectent  anunalia  cattera  terram, 

"  A  German  hue  ill  suits  a  Roman  face."  Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  ccelumque  tueri 

Jussil,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  toUere  vultus,8 

The  Indians  paint  it  black  and   tewiiy,  with       „  ^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^  downwjtft|  Uad 

H»ntv  at  thm       &***  *w™ie(l  "P**  wl(*e  Hat  noses,  Their  sight,  and  to  their  earthly  mother  tend. 

tSSL  and    load    the    cartilage    betwixt  H*  set  man's  face  aloft,  that,  with  his  eyes 

^^  the    nostrils  with   great    rings  of  Vplifted.  he  might  vv^w  the  starry  skies," 

gold,  to  make  it  hang  down  to  the  mouth  ;  as  is  truly  poetical ;   for  there  are  several  little 

also  the  under  lip  with  great  hoops,  enriched  beasts  who  have  their  sight  absolutely  turned 

with  precious  stones,  that  weigh  them  down  to  towards  heaven  ;   and  I  find  the  gesture  of 

fall  upon  the  chin,  it  being  with  them  a  singular  camels  and  ostriches  much  higher  raised  and 


»  Lucret.  hr.  088.  *  Nat.  Hist.  vi.  13. 

*  Id.  ib.  992.  '  Plato,  Timcnu 

»  Id.  iv.  uoo  7  Seneca.  Eput.  1S4. 

«  Fropert.  ii.  17.  S6.  *  Ovid,  Metam.  i.  84. 
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more  erect  than  ours.  What  animals  huvi: 
llit'ir  line's  above  and  not  ln-lore,  and  do  ■ 
look  opposite,  oa  we  do;  and  that  do  not 

their  natural  I hire  ili-mvi-r  as  much  oi'  Ium' 

and  earth  as  man  ?  And  what  qualities  of  i 
bodily  constitution,  in  Plato  and  Cicero,'  may 
not  indifferently  serve  a  thousand  6orts  of 
beasts  T  Those  tlint  moat  resemble  us  are  tbi 
most  despicable  and  deformed  of  all  the  herd 
tor  those,  as  to  outward  appearance  and  form 
uf  visage,  are  baboons : 


as  to  the  interna!  and  vital  parts,  the  hog.  It 
earnest,   when    I   consider   man   stark   nuked, 

even  in  that  sex  which  seems  U 
it'irai'"  £e"°  have  the  greatest  share  of  beauty, 
untnl  ihin  bis  defects,  natural  Miliji-*-liini 
tnumtl1"  Bn^  imperfections,  1  find  that  w« 

have  more  reason  than  any  othei 
animal  to  cover  ourselves;  Bud  are  to  he  ex- 
cused from  borrowing  of  those  to  whom  nature 
has  in  this  been  kinder  than  to  us,  to  trick 
ourselves  out  with  their  beauties,  and  hide  our- 
selves under  their  spoils,  their  wool,  feathers, 
hair,  and  silk.  Let  us  observe,  ns  to  die  rest, 
that  man  is  the  sole  animal  whose  nudities 
offend  his  own  companions,  and  the  only  one 
who  in  his  natural  actions  withdraws  and  hides 
himself  from  bis  own  kind.  And  really  'tis 
also  an  effect  worth  consideration,  that  they 
who  are  masters  in  the  trade  prescribe,  as  a 
remedy  for  nuiuruus  passion?,  the  full  and  free 
view  of  the  body  a  man  desires ;  for  that  to 
Cool  the  ardour  there  needs  no  more  but  freely 
and  fully  to  see  what  he  loves: 

Open  to  Tim,  flag!  in  tli<  but  cuccr." 

And,  although  this  receipt  may  peradventure 
proceed  from  a  nice  and  cold  humour,  it  is 
notwithstanding  a  very  great  sign  of  our  defi- 
ciencies that  use  and  acquaintance  should  make 
oa  disgust  one  another.  It  is  not  modesty,  so 
much  as  cunning  and  prudence,  that  makes  our 
Indies  so  circumspect  to  refuse  us  admittance 
into  their  cabinets  before  they  are  painted  and 
tricked  up  for  the  public  view  : 


whereas  in  several    animals  there  is   nothing 
that  we  do  not  love,  and  that  docs  not  please 


™,  iy<iid  Cictta,  ut  mprm,  i. 


our  senses  ;  so  that  from  their  verv  excrement* 
we  do  not  only  extract  wherewith  to  heighten 
our  sauces,  but  also  our  richest  ornaments  and 
perfumes.  This  discourse  reflects  upon  none  but 
the  ordinary  sort  of  women,  and  is  not  so 
sacrilegious  ns  to  comprehend  those  divine, 
supernatural,  and  extraordinary  beauties,  which 
we  see  shine  occasionally  among  us  like  start 
under  a  corporeal  and  terrestrial  veil. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  very  share  that  we  allow 
to  beasts  of  the  bounty  of  nature,  by  our  own 
conl'e-siou,  is  very  much  to  their  advaatage. 
We  attribute  to  ourselves  imaginary  and  fan- 
tastic good,  future  and  absent  good,  for  which 
human  capacity  cannot  of  herself  lie  responsi- 
ble :  or  good,  tlint  we  falsely  attribute  to  our- 
selves by  the  license  of  opinion,  as  reason, 
knowledge,  and  honour,  and  leave  to  tbein  for 
their  dividend,  essential,  durable,  and  palpable 
good,  as  peace,  repose,  security,  innocence,  and 
health  :  health,  I  say,  the  fairest 
and  richest  present  that  nature  Hdf,',llY'",1''!{ 
can  make  us.  Insomuch  tlint  -f-y—r  F' 
philosophy,  even  the  Stoic,*  is  bo 
bold  as  to  say,  "  That  Heruclitus  and  Phere-  I 
rides,  could  they  have  trucked  their  wisdom  tor 
health,  and  have  Ji  livcred  them  selves,  the  One 
of  bis  dropsy,  and  the  other  of  the  lousy  dis- 
ease that  tormented  him,  they  bad  done  well." 
By  which  they  set  a  greater  volae  upon 
wisdom,  comparing  and  putting  it  into  the 
balance  with  health,  than  they  do  with  this 
other  proposition,  which  is  also 
theirs:  they  say  that  if  Circe  SuJto.iTra' 
had  presented  Ulysses  with  the  nor  ««Uence 
two  potions,  the  one  to  make  a  °f  I"°  lg  *■ 
fool  become  a  wise  man,  and  the 
other  to  make  a  wise  man  become  a  fool,  that 
Ulysses  ought  rather  to  have  chosen  the  last, 
than  consent  to  that  by  which  Circe  changed 
his  human  figure  into  that  of  a  beast ;  and  say 
that  wisdom  itself  would  have  spoke  to  biin 
after  this  manner :  "  Forsake  me,  let  me  alone, 
rather  than  lodge  me  under  the  body  and  figure 


corporeal  and  terrestrial  covering  ?  It  is  then 
no  more  by  reason,  by  discourse,  and  by  the 
soul,  that  we  excel  beasts ;  'tis  by  our  beauty, 
our  fair  complexion,  and  our  fine  symmetry  of 
parts,  for  which  we  must  quit  our  intelligence, 
our  prudence,  aad  all  the  rest.  Well,  I  accept 
this  open  and  free  confession  :  certainly  they 
knew  that  those  parts,  upon  which  we  so  much 
value  ourselves,  are  no  other  than  vain  fancy. 
If  beasts  then  bad  all  the  virtue,  knowledge, 
wisdom,  and  stoical  perfection,  (hey  would  still 
be  beasls,  and  would  not  be  comparable  to  man, 
miserable,  wicked,  aiad,  man.  For,  in  short, 
whatever  is  not  as  we  are  is  nothing  worth ; 
and  God,  to  procure  himself  nn  esteem  among 
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us,  must  put  himself  into  that  shape,  as  we  shall 
shew  anon.  By  which  it  appears  that  it  is  not 
upon  any  true  ground  of  reason,  but  by  a  fool- 
isn  pride  and  vain  opinion,  that  wc  prefer 
ourselves  before  other  animals,  and  separate 
ourselves  from  their  society  and  condition. 

But  to  return  to  what  1  was  upon  before : 
we  have  for  our  part  inconstancy,  irresolution, 
incertitude,  sorrow,  superstition,  solicitude  of 
things  to  come,  even  after  we  shall  be  no  more, 
ambition,   avarice,    jealousy,  envy,   irregular, 
frantic,  and  untamed  appetites,  war,  lying,  dis- 
loyalty, detraction,  and  curiosity.     Doubtless, 
we  have  strangely  over-paid  this  fine  reason, 
upon  which  we  so  much  glorify  ourselves,  and 
this  capacity  of  judging  and  knowing,  if  we 
have  bought  it  at  the  price  of  this  infinite  num- 
ber of  passions  to  which  we  are  eternally  sub- 
ject.    Unless  we  shall  also  think  fit,  as  even 
Socrates  does,1  to  add  to  the  counterpoise  that 
notable  prerogative  above  beasts,  "That  whereas 
nature  has  prescribed  them  certain  seasons  and 
limits  for  the  delights  of  Venus,  she  has  given 
us  the  reins  at  all  hours  and  all  seasons."     Ut 
rinum  <earoti$,  quia  prodest  rard,  nocet  stepis- 
fdwe,  melius  est  non  adhibere  omnino,  quam,  Rpe 
dubue  salutis,  in  apertam  verniciem  incurrere : 
mc  Itaud  scio  an  melius  juerit,  humano  generi 
motum    istum    celerem   coyitationis,   acumen, 
solertiam,  quam   rationcm  vocamus,  quoniam 
pestifera  sint  multis,  admodum  panels  salu- 
taria,  non  dari  omnino,  quam  tarn  munifire  et 
tarn  larye  dari.2     "As  it  falls  out  that  wine 
often  hurting  the  sick,  and  very  rarely  doing  them 
good,  it  is  better  not  to  give  them  any  at  all 
than  to  run  into  an  apparent  danger  out  of  hope 
of  an  uncertain  benefit,  so  I  know  not  whe- 
ther it  had  not  been  better  for  mankind  that 
this  quick  motion,  this  penetration,  this  subtlety 
that  we  call  reason,  had  not  been  given  to  man 
at  all ;   considering  how  pestiferous  it  is  to 
many,  and  useful  but  to  few,  than  to  have  been 
conferred  in  so  abundant  manner,  and  with  so 
liberal  a  hand."     Of  what  advantage  can  we 
conceive  the  knowledge  of  so  many  things  was 
to  Varro  and  Aristotle  ?     Did  it  exempt  them 
from  human  inconveniences?    Were  they  by 
it  freed  from  the  accidents  that  lay  heavy  upon 
the  shoulders  of  a  porter?     Did  they  extract 
from  their  logic  any  consolation  for  the  gout  ? 
Or,  for  knowing  how  this  humour  is  lodged  in 
the  joints,  did  they  feel  it  the  less  ?     Did  they 
enter  into  composition  with  death  by  knowing 
that  some  nations  rejoice  at  his  approach :  or 
with  cuckoldry,  by  knowing  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  world  wives  are  in  common  ?     On  the 
contrary,  having  been  reputed  the  greatest  men 
for  knowledge,  the  one  amongst  the  Romans, 
and  the  other  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  in  a  time 
when  learning  did  most  flourish,  we  have  not 
heard,  nevertheless,  that  they  had  any  particu- 


Xenophon,  On  Socrates,  i.  4,  IS. 

*  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Drur.  iii.  27. 

*  Horace,  Epod.  8,  17. 


lar  excellence  in  their  lives ;  nay,  the  Greek 
had  enough  to  do  to  clear  himself  from  some 
notable  blemishes  in  his.  Have  we  observed 
that  pleasure  and  health  have  a  better  relish 
with  him  that  understands  astrology  and  gram- 
mar than  with  others  ? 

Illiterati  num  minus  nervi  rigent  ?3 

"  TV  illiterate  ploughman  is  as  fit 
For  Venus'  service  as  the  wit :" 

or  shame  and  poverty  less  troublesome  to  the 
first  than  to  the  last  ? 

Scilicet  etmorbis.  et  debilitate  care  big, 

Et  luctum  et  curam  effugies,  et  tempora  vitas 

Longa  tibi  post  heec  fato  melioredebuntur.4 

"  Disease  thy  couch  shall  flee, 
And  sorrow  and  care;  yes,  thou,  be  sure,  wilt  sec 
Long  years  of  happiness,  till  now  unknown." 

1  have  known  in  my  time  a  hundred  artisans,  a 
hundred  labourers,  wiser  and  more  happy  than 
the  rectors  of  the  university,  and  whom  I  had 
much  rather  have  resembled.  Learning,  me- 
thinks,  has  its  place  amongst  the  necessary 
things  of  life,  as  glory,  nobility,  dignity,  or  at  the 
most,  as  beauty,  riches,  and  such  other  quali- 
ties, which  indeed  are  useful  to  it,  but  remotely, 
and  more  by  opinion  than  by  nature.  We  stand 
very  little  more  in  need  of  offices,  rules,  and 
laws  of  living  in  our  society,  than  cranes  and 
ants  do  in  theirs ;  and  yet  we  sec  that  these 
carry  themselves  very  regularly  without  erudi- 
tion. If  man  was  wise,  he  would  take  the  true 
value  of  every  thing  according  as  it  was  useful 
and  proper  to  his  life.  Whoever  will  number 
us  by  our  actions  and  deportments  will  find 
many  more  excellent  men  amongst  the  ignorant 
than  among  the  learned  ;  aye,  in  all  sorts  of  vir- 
tue. Old  Rome  seems  to  me  to  have  been  of  much 
greater  value,  both  for  peace  and  war,  than 
that  learned  Home  that  ruined  itself.  And, 
though  all  the  rest  should  be  equal,  yet  integrity 
and  innocency  would  remain  to  the  ancients, 
for  they  cohabit  singularly  well  with  simplicity. 
But  I  will  leave  this  discourse,  that  would  lead 
me  farther  than  I  am  willing  to  HumjiitT  M<j 
follow  ;  and  shall  only  say  this  submission  the 
farther,  'tis  only  humility  and  PJ£nU  of  ™- 
submission  that  can  make  a  com- 

fdete  good  man.  We  are  not  to  leave  the  know- 
edge  of  his  duty  to  every  man's  own  judgment ; 
wc  are  to  prescribe  it  to  him,  and  not  sutler  him 
to  choose  it  at  his  own  discretion  :  otherwise, 
according  to  the  imbecility,  and  infinite  variety 
of  our  reasons  and  opinions,  we  should  at  large 
forge  ourselves  duties  that  would,  as  Epicurus 
says,6  enjoin  us  to  eat  one  another. 

The  first  law  that  ever  God  gave  to  man  was 
a  law  of  pure  obedience :  it  was  a 
commandment  naked  and  simple,     y«'e  obedience 

,        .  1      ,         ,,  .        ,    r.    '      the  first  law  of 

wherein  man  had  nothing  to  m-     God  to  ™»" 
quire  after,  nor  to  dispute ;  foras- 


«  Jut.  5a/.  14,  156. 

5  Or  rather  the  Epicurean  Ctlotm,  as  may  be  aeen  in  the 
treatise  that  Plutarch  wrote  against  him. 
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much  as  to  obey  is  the  proper  office  of  a  rational 
soul,  acknowledging  a  heavenly  superior  and 
benefactor.  From  obedience  and  submission 
spring  all  other  virtues,  as  all  sin  does  from 
•elf-opinion.  And,  on  the  contrary,  the  first 
temptation  that  by  the  devil  was  offered  to 
human  nature,  its  first  poison,  insinuated  itself 
into  us  by  the  promise  made  us  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom  :  EritU  ricut  Dii,  icicnte*  bonum 
tt  malum.'  "  Ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing 
good  and  evil."  And  the  syrens,  in  Homer,  to 
allure  Ulysses,  and  draw  him  within  the  danger 
of  their  snares,  offered  to  give  him  knowledge.* 
The  plague  of  man  is  the  opinion  of  wisdom  ; 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  ignorance  is  so 
recommended  to  M,  by  our  religion,  as  proper 
to  faith  and  obedience  :  Cuvele  ne  quia  vot  Ae- 
eip'tut  per  pkifaaophiam  el  inann  teductitmet, 
tecundum  elemcnta  tnundi.*  "  Take  heed,  lest 
■ny  man  deceive  you  by  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit,  after  the  tradition  of  men,  and  the  rudi- 
Ihentsof  the  world."  There  is  in  this  a  general 
Consent  amongst  all  sorts  of  philosophers,  that 
e  sovereign  good  consists  in  the  tranquillity 
Of  the  soul  and  body :  but  where  shall  we 
6ndit« 


All  Mrtlilj  kin  J.  ;  Willi  health  ■upicuiilr  bleat, 

tt  seems,  in  truth,  that  nature,  for  the  consola- 
tion of  our  miserable  and  wretched  state,  has 
only  given  us  presumption  for  pur  inheritance. 
'Tis  as  Epictetui  says,  that  man  has  nothing 
properly  bis  own,  but  the  use  of  his  opinion  :' 
we  have  nothing  but  wind  and  smoke  for  our 
portion.  The  gods  have  health  in  essence,  says 
philosophy,  and  sickness  in  intelligence.  Han, 
"i  the  contrary,  possesses  his  goods  by  fancy, 
is  ills  in  essence.  We  have  reason  to  magnify 
the  power  of  our  imagination ;  for  all  our  goods 
are  only  in  dream.  Rear  this  poor  calamitous 
animal  huff !  "  There  is  nothing,"  says  Cicero, 
o  charming  at  the  employment  of  letters ;  of 
letters,  I  say,  by  means  whereof  the  infinity  of 
things,  the  immense  grandeur  of  nature,  the 
heavens,  even  in  this  world,  the  earth,  and  the 
seas  are  discovered  to  ua :  'tit  they  that  have 
taught  us  religion,  moderation,  and  the  gran- 
deur of  courage,  and  that  have  rescued  our  souls 
from  darkness,  to  make  her  see  all  things,  high, 


low,  first,  last,  and  middling  :  'tis  they  that 
furnish  us  wherewith  to  live  happily  and  well, 
and  conduct  us  to  pass  over  our  lives  without 
displeasure,  and  without  offence."1  Does  not 
this  man  seem  to  speak  of  the  condition  of  the 
ever -living  and  almighty  God?  But  as  to 
effects,  a  thousand  little  countrywomen  have 
lived  lives  more  equal,  more  sweet,  and  con- 
stant than  bis. 

Dim  illi  fuit.  dam,  intlrt*  Mann!, 


"  Thlt  fiul.  (T«lt  >li 


i  ,<«a-  no  JouSt, 

Tint  Ufa  in  t*ojpa»t»  (0*1,  and  dirknm  hid, 
Piter  in  ao  pcU  ■  culm,  ud  elev  a  light :'■ 

here  are  brave  ranting  words :  but  a  very 
slight  accident  put  this  man's'  understanding 
in  a  worse  condition  than  that  of  the  meanest 
shepherd,  notwithstanding  this  instructing  god, 


!  stamp  and 


divine  wisdom.  Of  the 
impudence  is  the  promise  of  De- 
mocrituj's  book:  "  I  am  going  ""mf  *"", 
to  speak  of  all  things:""  and  El^Esa 
that  foolish  title  that  Aristotle  pi™, 
prefixes  to  one  of  bis,  Of  the 
Mortal  Gods  ;*  and  the  judgment  of  Chrysip- 
pus,  that  "  Dion  was  as  virtuous  as  God  i™ 
and  my  Seneca  himself  says,  that  "  God 
had  given  him  life;  but  that  to  live  well 
wo*  his  own  : "  conformably  to  this  other,  In 
virtute  vert  gloriamur  ;  quod  nan  contingent, 
n  id  donttm  &  Deo,  non  a  nobil  haberemu*  .■" 
"  We  truly  glory  in  our  virtue :  which  would 
not  be,  if  it  was  given  us  of  God,  and  not  by 
ourselves:"  this  is  also  Seneca's  saying :  "that 
the  wise  man  hath  fortitude  canal  with  God, 
but  that  bis  is  in  spite  of  human  frailty,  wherein 
therefore  be  more  than  equals  God." "  There  is 
nothing  so  ordinary  as  to  meet  with  sallies  of 
the  like  temerity :  there  is  none  of  us,  who  take 
so  much  offence  to  see  himself  equalled  with 
God,  as  he  does  to  see  himself  undervalued  by 
being  ranked  with  other  creatures  ;  so  much 
more  are  we  jealous  of  our  own  interest  than 
that  of  our  Creator. 

But  we  must  trample  under  foot  this  foolish 
vanity,  and  briskly  and  boldly  shake  the  ridi- 
culous foundation  upon  which  these  false  opi- 
nions are  founded.  So  bug  as  man  shall  believe 
he  has  any  means  and  power  of  himself,  he  will 
never  acknowledge  what  he  owes  to  his  Maker ; 


ii-  13.    "  Cjmwci  philo- 
ncrptimu  aftht  Stoat. 


employed  in  commni 
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bis  eggs  shall  always  be  chickens,  as  the  saying 
is :  we  must  therefore  strip  him  to  his  shirt.  Let 
us  see  some  notable  examples  of  the  effects  of  his 
philosophy :  Posidonius  being  tormented  with 
a  disease  so  painful  as  made  him  writhe  his  arras 
and  gnash  his  teeth,  thought  he  sufficiently 
scorned  the  dolour,  by  crying  out  against  it : — 
"  Thou  mayst  do  thy  worst,  1  will  not  confess 
that  thou  art  an  evil.7'1  He  was  as  sensible  of 
the  pain  as  my  footman,  but  he  made  a  bravado 
of  bridling  his  tongue,  at  least,  and  restraining 

1  it  within  die  laws  of  his  sect :  Re  succumbere 
non  oportebat,  verbis  gloriantem.*  "  It  did  not 
become  him,  that  spoke  so  big,  to  confess  his 
frailty  when  he  came  to  the  test."  Arcesilas 
being  ill  of  the  gout,  and  Carneades,  who  had 
come  to  see  him,  going  away  troubled  at  his 
condition,  he  called  him  back,  and  showing  him 
his  feet  and  breast : — "  There  is  nothing  comes 
thence  hither,"  said  he.3  This  has  something 
a  better  grace,  for  he  feels  himself  in  pain,  ana 
would  be  disengaged  from  it;  but  his  heart, 
notwithstanding,  is  not  conquered  nor  subdued 
by  it.  The  other  stands  more  obstinately  to  his 
point,  but,  I  fear,  rather  verbally  than  really.  And 
DionysiusIIeracleotes,  afflicted  with  a  vehement 
smarting  in  his  eyes,  was  reduced  to  quit  these 
stoical  resolutions.4  But  even  though  knowledge 
should,  in  effect,  do  as  they  say,  and  could  blunt 
the  point,  and  dull  the  edge,  of  the  misfortunes 
that  attend  us,  what  does  she,  more  than  what 
ignorance  does  more  purely  and  evidently  ? — 
The  philosopher  Pyrrho,  being  at  sea  in  very 
great  danger,  by  reason  of  a  mighty  storm, 
presented  nothing  to  the  imitation  of  those  who 
were  with  him,  in  that  extremity,  but  a  hog 
they  had  on  board,  that  was  fearless  and  uncon- 
cerned at  the  tempest.*  Philosophy,  when  she  has 
said  all  she  can,  refers  us  at  last  to  the  example 
of  a  gladiator,  wrestler,  or  muleteer,  in  which 
sort  of  people  wc  commonly  observe  much  less 
apprehension  of  death,  sense  of  pain,  and  other 
inconveniences,  and  more  of  endurance,  than 
ever  knowledge  furnished  any  one  withal,  that 
was  not  born  and  bred  to  hardship.  What  is 
the  cause  that  we  make  incisions,  and  cut  the 
tender  limbs  of  an  infant,  and  those  of  a  horse, 
more  easily  than  our  own — but  ignorance  only  ? 
How  many  has  mere  force  of  imagination  made 
sick  ?  We  often  see  men  cause 
D******1  themselves  to  be  let  blood,  purged, 

and  physicked,  to  be  cured  of  dis- 
eases they  only  feel  in  opinion. — 
When  real  infirmities  fail  us,  knowledge  lends 
us  her's :  that  colour,  that  complexion,  portend 
some  catarrhous  defluxion  :  this  hot  season 
threatens  us  with  a  fever:  this  breach  in  the 

I  lite-line  of  your  left  hand  gives  you  notice  of 
some  near  and  dangerous  indisposition ;  and  at 

i  last  she  roundly  attacks  health  itself;  saying, 

!  this  sprightliness  and  vigour  of  youth  cannot 
continue  in  this  posture ;  there  must  be  blood 


caused  by 
imagination. 


1  Cicero,  7km.  Qtuat.  ii.  25. 
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9  Cicero,  de  Firub.  r.  31. 


taken,  and  the  heat  abated,  lest  it  turn  against 
yourself.  Compare  the  life  of  a  man  subjected 
to  such  imaginations,  to  that  of  a  labourer  that 
suffers  himself  to  be  led  by  his  natural  appetite, 
measuring  things  only  by  the  present  sense, 
without  knowledge,  and  without  prognostic, 
that  feels  no  pain  or  sickness,  but  when  he  is 
really  ill.  Whereas  the  other  has  the  stone  in 
his  soul,  before  he  has  it  in  his  bladder :  as  if  it 
were  not  time  enough  to  suffer  the  evil  when  it 
shall  come,  he  must  anticipate  it  by  fancy,  and 
run  to  meet  it. 

What  I  say  of  physic  may  generally  serve  in 
example  for  all  other  sciences.  Thence  is  de- 
rived that  ancient  opinion  of  the  philosophers6 
that  placed  the  sovereign  good  in  the  d  iscovery 
of  the  weakness  of  our  judgment  M  y  igno- 
rance affords  me  as  much  occasion  of  hope  as  of 
fear ;  and  having  no  other  rule  for  my  health 
than  that  of  the  examples  of  others,  and  of 
events  I  see  elsewhere  upon  the  like  occasion,  I 
find  of  all  sorts,  and  rely  upon  those  which  by 
comparison  are  most  favourable  to  me.  I  re- 
ceive health  with  open  arms,  free,  full  and  entire, 
and  by  so  much  the  more  whet  my  appetite  to 
enjoy  it,  by  how  much  it  is  at  present  less 
ordinary  and  more  rare :  so  far  am  I  from 
troubling  its  repose  and  sweetness  with  the  bit- 
terness of  a  new  and  constrained  manner  of 
living.  Beasts  sufficiently  shew  us  how  much 
the  agitation  of  our  minds  brings  infirmities 
and  diseases  upon  us.  That  which  is  told  us  of 
those  of  Brazil,  that  they  never  die  but  of  old 
age,  is  attributed  to  the  serenity  and  tranquillity 
of  the  air  they  live  in  ;  but  I  rather  attribute  it 
to  the  serenity  and  tranquillity  of  their  souls, 
free  from  all  passion,  thought,  or  employment, 
extended  or  impleading,  a  people  that  pass  oyer 
their  lives  in  a  wonderful  simplicity  and  ig- 
norance, without  letters,  without  law,  without 
king,  or  any  manner  of  religion.  And  whence 
comes  that,  which  we  find  by  experience,  that 
the  heaviest  and  dullest  men  are  most  able,  and 
the  most  to  be  desired  in  amorous  performances ; 
and  that  the  love  of  a  muleteer  often  renders 
itself  more  acceptable  than  that  of  a  gentleman, 
if  it  be  not  that  the  agitation  of  the  soul  iu  the 
latter  disturbs  his  physical  ability,  dissolves  and 
tires  it,  as  it  also  ordinarily  troubles  and  tires 
itself.  What  puts  the  soul  beside  itself,  and 
more  usually  throws  it  into  madness,  but  hci 
own  promptness,  vigour,  and  agility,  and, 
finally,  her  own  proper  force  ?  Of  what  is  the 
most  subtle  folly  made  but  of  the  most  subtle 
wisdom  ?  As  great  friendships  spring  from 
great  enmities,  and  vigorous  health  from  mortal 
diseases,  so  from  the  rare  and  vivid  agitations 
of  our  souls  proceed  the  most  wonderful  and 
most  distracted  frenzies;  'tis  but  half  a  turn  of 
the  toe  from  the  one  to  the  other.  In  the 
actions  of  madmen  we  sec  how  infinitely  mad- 
ness resembles  the  most  vigorous  operations  of 


«  Cicero,  de  Finib.  r.  31. 

*  LaertiiM,  tit  ntfd. 

•  The  Sceptics. 
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the  wul.  Who  does  not  know  bow  iniliicemi- 
ble  the  difference  b  betwixt  folly  ud  (be 
sprightly  elevations  of  a  free  soul,  and  the 
effects  of  a  supreme  and  extraordinary  virtue? 
Plato  says  that  melancholy  persons  are  the 
most  capable  of  discipline,  and  the  most  excel' 
lent ;  and  accordingly  in  none  is  there  so  great 
a  propension  to  madness.  Great  wits  are  ruined 
by  their  own  proper  force  and  pliability:  into 
what  a  condition,  through  his  own  agitation 
and  promptness  of  fancy,  is  one  of  the  most 
judicious,  ingenious,  and  nearest  formed,  of 
any  other  Italian  poet,  to  the  air  of  the  an- 
cient and  true  poesy,  lately  fallen!  lias  lie 
not  vast  obligation  to  this  vivacity  that  has 
destroyed  him  1  to  this  light  that  has  blinded 
him  ?  to  this  e 

reason  that  has  put  him  beside 
this  curious  and  laborious  search  after  sciences, 
that  has  reduced  him  to  imbecility  ?  and  to 
this  rare  aptitude  to  the  exercises  of  the  soul, 
that  has  rendered  him  without  exercise  and 
without  soul  ?  I  was  more  angry,  if  possible, 
than  compassionate,  to  see  him  at  Ferrara  in  so 
pitiful  a  condition  surviving  himself,  forgetting 
Doth  himself  and  his  works,  which,  without  his 
knowledge,  though  before  his  face,  have  been 
published  unformed  and  incorrect.' 

Would  you  have  a  man  healthy,  would  you 
have  him  regular,  and  in  a  steady  and  secure 
posture  ?  Muffle  him  up  in  the 
Stupidity  «■  shades  of  stupidity  and  sloth.  We 
JjJE™,  *  must  be  made  beasts  to  be  made 
health.  wise,  and  hoodwinked  before  we 

are  fit  to  be  led.  And  if  one  shall 
tell  me  that  the  advantage  of  having  a  cold 
and  dull  sense  of  pain  and  other  evils,  brings 
this  disadvantage  along  with  it,  to  render  us 
consequently  less  sensible  also  in  the  fruition  of 
good  and  pleasure,  this  is  true  ;  but  the  misery 
of  our  condition  is  such  that  we  have  not  so 
much  to  enjoy  as  to  avoid,  and  that  the  ex- 
tremist pleasure  does  not  affect  us  to  the  degree 
that  a  light  grief  does :  tiegtiitu  lu/minet  bona 
quota  mala  len/iaiit.1*  We  are  not  so  sensible 
of  the  most  perfect  health  as  we  are  of  the 
least  sickness. 

In  cute  Til  gumma  aSoUtnni  plagula  eorpoa  I 

Uuando  *alere  nihil  qoemquam  atnt   Hot  jorat  unim, 

Uuod  me  non  torquet  latue,  ant  pea  :  CaEtera  qiuaquam 

"  The  body  with  a  little  atinff  la  griea'd. 
When  the  meat  perfect  health  la  not  pemLv'd, 
Thie  only plcaaea  ue,  thai  aptecn  nor  not 
Neither  offend  my  aide  nor  erring  my  foot ; 


Our  well-being  is  nothing  but  the  not  being  ill. 
Which  ta  the  neason  why  that  sect  of  philoso- 


phers, which  sets  the  creates 
tore,  has  yet  fixed  it  chiefly 


test  value  upon  ple*- 


of  piain.  To  be  freed  from  ill  is  the  greatest 
good  tliat  man  can  hope  for  or  desire ;  a» 
Enniussnys, 

Nlmium  bonl  cat  col  nihil  a t  raali  ;* 

for  that  every  tickling  and  sting  which  are  in 
certain  pleasures,  and  that  seem  to  raise  us  above 
simple  health  and  passiveneas,  that  active, 
moving,  and,  I  know  not  bow,  itching  and 
biting  pleasure  ;  even  that  very  pleasure  itself 
aims  at  nothing  but  insensibility  as  its  mail:. 
The  appetite  that  carries  us  headlong  to  women's 
embraces  has  no  other  end  but  only  to  cure  the 
torment  of  our  ardent  and  furious  desires,  and 


I  say,  then,  that  if  simplicity  conducts  us  to  a 
State  free  from  evil,  she  leads  us  to  a  very  happy 
one  according  to  our  condition.  Ana  yet  we 
are  not  to  imagine  it  so  stupid  an  insensibility 

i  as  to  be  totally  without  sense :  for  Crontor  had 
very  good   reason   to  controvert 

I  the  insensibility  of  Epicurus,  if  JJjfeJJ  ™^?L 
founded  so  deep  that  the  very  first  zJiiJ*  nor 
attack  and  birth  of  evils  were  not  Mrahia. 
to  be  perceived :  "  I  do  not  ap- 
prove such  an  insensibility  as  is  neither  possible 
nor  to  be  desired.  I  am  very  well  content  not 
to  be  sick ;  but  if  I  am,  I  would  know  that  I 
am  so ;  and  if  a  caustic  be  applied,  or  incisions 
made  in  any  port,  I  would  feel  them."*  In 
truth,  whoever  would  take  away  the  knowledge 
and  sense  of  evil,  would  at  the  same  time  eradi- 
cate the  sense  of  pleasure,  and  finally  annihilate 
man  himself:  Istud  nihil  dolcre  non  sine  magma 
mercede  contingU  immanitatit  in  animo,  ttupo- 
rix  in  cordc*  "  An  insensibility  that  is  not  to 
be  purchased  but  at  the  price  of  inhumanity  in 
the  soul,  and  of  stupidity  of  the  body."  Evil 
appertains  to  man  of  course.  Neither  k  pain 
always  to  be    avoided,  nor  pleasure  always 

'Tis  a  great  advantage  to  the  honour  of 
ignorance  that  knowledge  itself  throws  as  into 
its  arms,  when  she  finds  herself  ^^ 

puzzled  to  fortify  us  against  the    JJtJ Tift^ 
weight  of  evil  ;  she  is  constrained     nmig  men 
"  '    composition,  to    !j'L|*fyg*1*' 


shelter  ourselves  under  her  protection 
from  the  strokes  and  injuries  of  fortune.  For 
what  else  is  her  meaning  when  she  instructs  us 
to  divert  our  thoughts  from  the  ilia  that  press 
anon  us,  and  entertain  them  with  the  meditation 
of  pleasures  past  and  gone ;  to  comfort  our- 


nu»ly  enouih.  llonraipic  d 

in    hi*  journey.      It  ie  nloi"^  rv]<r-jllj  nirii 


to  ha  ww  at  Fc 

■napital  o(    St.  , 
.11. Piitj.  line. 
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selves  in  present  afflictions  with  the  remem- 
brance of  fled  delights,  and  to  call  to  our 
succour  a  vanished  satisfaction,  to  oppose  it  to 
the  discomfort  that  lies  heavy  upon  us  ?  Leva- 
tiones  (Efjritudinum  in  avocatione  h  cogitanda 
molestia,  et  revocatione  ad  contemplandas  vo- 
luptates,  ponit  ,a  "  he  directs  us  to  alleviate 
our  griet  and  pains  by  rejecting  unpleasant 
thoughts,  and  recalling  agreeable  ideas ;"  if  it 
be  not  that  where  her  power  fails  she  would 
supply  it  with  policy,  ana  make  use  of  sleight 
of  hand  where  force  of  limbs  will  not  serve  ner 
turn  ?  For  not  only  to  a  philosopher,  but  to 
any  man  in  his  right  wits,  when  he  has  upon 
him  the  thirst  of  a  burning  fever,  what  satisfac- 
tion can  it  be  to  him  to  remember  the  pleasure 
he  took  in  drinking  Greek  wine  a  month  ago  ? 
It  would  rather  only  make  matters  worse  to 
him : 

Che  ricordani  il  ben  doppia  lm  noia.* 
"  The  thinking  of  pleasure  doubles  trouble." 

Of  the  same  stamp  is  this  other  counsel  that 
philosophy  gives,  only  to  remember  the  happi- 
ness that  is  past,  and  to  forget  the  misadventures 
we  have  undergone :  as  if  we  had  the  science 
of  oblivion  in  our  own  power,  and  counsel, 
wherein  we  are  yet  no  more  to  seek. 

Suavis  laborum  est  praeteritorum  memoria.* 
"  Sweet  i»  the  memory  of  by-gone  pain." 

How  does  philosophy,  that  should  arm  me 
to  contend  with  fortune,  and  steel  my  courage 
to  trample  all  human  adversities  under  foot, 
arrive  to  this  degree  of  cowardice  to  make  me 
hide  my  head  at  this  rate,  and  save  myself  by 
these  pitiful  and  ridiculous  shifts?  For  the 
memory  represents  to  us  not  what  we  choose, 
bat  what  she  pleases;  nay,  there  is  nothing 
that  so  much  imprints  anything  in  our  memory 
as  a  desire  to  forget  it.  And 'tis  a  good  way 
to  retain  and  keep  anything  safe  in  the  soul  to 
solicit  her  to  lose  it.  And  this  is  false :  Est 
siium  in  nobis,  ut  et  adversa  quasi  perpetua 
oblivione  obruamus,  et  secunaa  jucunde  et 
suaviier  meminerimus  f  "  it  is  in  our  power 
to  bury,  as  it  were,  in  a  perpetual  oblivion  all 
adverse  accidents,  and  to  retain  a  pleasant  and 
delightful  memory  of  our  successes  ;"  and  this 
is  true :  Memini  etiam  qua  nolo ;  oblivisci  non 
possum  qua  volo}  "  I  do  also  remember  what 
I  would  not;  but  I  cannot  forget  what  I 
would."  And  whose  counsel  is  this?  His,6 
qui  se  unus  sapientem  profiteri  sit  ausus  f 
"  who  alone  durst  profess  himself  a  wise  man." 

Qui  genua  humanum  ingenio  superavit,  et  omnes 
Prsestinxit,  Stellas  exortus  uti  esthereus  Sol.8 

"  Who  from  mankind  the  prise  of  knowledge  won, 
And  put  the  stars  out  like  the  rising  sun." 


1  Cicero,  Tutc.  Qua*.  16. 
'  Id.  ib. 

*  Euripides,  mud  Cicer.  it  Finib.  ii.  32. 
«  Cicero,  At  Finib.  L  17- 

»  Id.  ib.  ii  38. 

•  Epicurus. 

7  Cicero,  ut  tupnt,  ii.  3. 


it 


To  empty  and  disfurnish  the  memory,  is  not 
this  the  true  way  to  ignorance  ? 

Iners  malorum  remedium  ignorantia  est.* 
"  Ignorance  is  but  a  dull  remedy  for  evils." 

We  find  several  other  like  precepts,  whereby  we 
are  permitted  to  borrow  frivolous  appearances 
from  the  vulgar,  where  we  find  the  strongest 
reason  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  provided 
they  administer  satisfaction  and  comfort.  Where 
they  cannot  cure  the  wound  they  are  content 
to  palliate  and  benumb  it.  I  believe  they  will 
not  deny  this,  that  if  they  could  add  order  and 
constancy  in  a  state  of  life  that  could  maintain 
itself  in  ease  and  pleasure  by  some  debility  of 
judgment,  they  would  accept  it : 

Potare,  et  spargere  flores 
Incipiam,  patiarque  Tel  inconsultus  haberi.10 

"  Give  me  to  drink,  and,  crown'd  with  flowers,  despise 
The  grave  disgrace  of  being  thought  unwise." 

There  would  be  a  great  many  philosophers  of 
Lycas's  mind;  this  man,  being  otherwise  of 
very  regular  manners,  living  quietly  and  con- 
tentedly in  his  family,  and  not  failing  in  any 
office  of  his  duty,  either  towards  his  own  or 
strangers,  and  very  carefully  preserving  himself 
from  hurtful  things,  became,  nevertheless,  by 
some  distemper  in  his  brain,  possessed  with  a 
conceit  that  he  was  perpetually  in  the  theatre, 
a  spectator  of  the  finest  sights  and  the  best 
comedies  in  the  world ;  and  being  cured  by 
the  physicians  of  his  frenzy,  was  nardly  pre- 
vented from  endeavouring  by  suit  to  compel 
them  to  restore  him  again  to  his  pleasing 
imagination : 

Pol !  me  occidistis,  amici, 
Non  servastis,  ait ;  cui  sic  extorta  voluptas, 
Et  demptus  per  vim  mentis  gratissimus  error  :u 

"  By  heaven  !  you've  killed  me,  friends,  outright, 
And  not  preserved  me ;  since  my  dear  delight 
And  pleasing  error,  by  my  better  sense 
Unhappily  return' d,  is  banished  hence :" 

with  a  madness  like  that  of  Tbrasylaus  the 
son  o(  Pvthodorus,  who  made  himself  believe 
that  all  the  ships  that  weighed  anchor  from  the 
port  of  Piraeus,  and  that  came  into  the  haven, 
only  made  their  voyages  for  his  profit:  con- 
gratulating them  upon  their  successful  naviga- 
tion, and  receiving  them  with  the  greatest  joy ; 
and  when  his  brother  Crito  caused  him  to  be 
restored  to  his  better  understanding,  he  infi- 
nitely regretted  that  sort  of  condition  wherein 
he  had  lived  with  so  much  delight  and  free 
from  all  anxiety  of  mind."  Tis  according  to 
the  old  Greek  verse,  that "  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  convenience  in  not  being  over-wise :" 

'E*  iy  ^porciv  fop  pfi&r,  n&vot  Biot.4* 


*  Lucretius,  iii.  1050. 

•  Seneca,  (Edipua,  iii.  7. 
'0  Horace,  Eput.  ii  2,  138. 
»'  Id.  ib, 

"  Athensens,  iii.    JElian,  Var.  Hut.  iv.  S5,  where  the 
is  Thrasyltus. 
15  Sophocles,  in  Ajace  Ma%tyt*<f>6pm,  ver.  554. 

Q  * 
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And  Ecclesiastes,1  "  In  much  wisdom  there  n 
much  sorrow ;"  mud  "  Who  gets  wisdom  gets 
labour  and  trouble." 

Even  that  to  which  philosophy  consents  in 
general,  that  last  remedy  which  she  applies  to 
ail  sorts  of  necessities,  to  put  an  end  to  the  life 
we  are  not  able  to  endure.  Placet  ? — Pare. 
Non  placet? — Quacumque  zU,  exiz — Pungit 
dolor 1 — Vel  fodiat  tame.  Si  nudus  es,  da 
Jugulum;  sin  teetus  armU  Vulcanus,  id  estfor- 
titudine,  reside;*  "  Does  it  please \— Obey  it 
Not  please  ?— Go  where  thon  wilt.  Does  grief 
prick  tbee, —  nay,  stab  thee?  —  If  thon  art 
naked  present  thy  throat :  if  covered  with  the 
arms  of  Vulcan,  that  is  fortitude,  resist  it." 
And  this  word,  so  used  in  the  Greek  festivals, 
out  bihat  out  aheatf  "  either  drink  or  go," 
which  sounds  better  upon  the  tongue  of  a 
Gascon,*  who  naturally  changes  the  b  into  r, 
than  on  that  of  Cicero : 


6 


Vrvere  ■  racftc  mkii,  dcccdc  pcritM. 
Lmntti  satis,  edisti  satis,  atque  bibtsti ; 
Tempos  abtre  uhi  est,  ne  potom  hvsius  seqsjo 
Bidcsi,et  pwlset  lasenra  decentius  sttss.  • 

"  If  to  live  well  and  right  thou  dost  not  know. 
Give  way,  and  leave  thy  place  to  those  that  do. 
Tbou'et  eaten,  drank,  and  play*d  to  thy  content. 
Tie  tune  to  make  thy  parting  compliment. 
Lent  youth,  more  decent  in  their  follies,  scoff 
The  nauseous  scene,  and  hiss  thee  reding  off ;" 

What  is  it  other  than  a  confession  of  his  impo- 
tency,  and  a  sending;  back  not  only  to  ignorance, 
to  be  there  in  safety,  but  even  to  stupidity, 
insensibility,  and  non -entity  ? 


Democritum  postquam  matvra  vetustas 
Admonnit  memorem,  motus  languescere 
Sponte  son  lecho  caput  obrius  obtulit  tpa 


mental ; 
mac  ~ 


"  Soon  as,  through  age,  Democritus  did  find 
A  manifest  decadence  in  his  mind. 
He  thought  be  now  surviv'd  to  his  own  wrong, 
And  went  to  meet  his  death,  that  stay'd  too  long." 

Tis  what  Antisthenes  said,  "  That  a  man  should 
either  make  provision  of  sense  to  understand, 
or  of  a  halter  to  hang  himself;"9  and  what 
Chrysippus*  alleged  upon  this  saying  of  the 
poet  Tyrteeus : 


u 


Or  to  arrive  at  virtue  or  at  death 


How  lore  is  to 
be  rared. 


philosophy,  resolved  to  throw  himself  into  the 
sea,  seeing  the  piogiess  of  his  studies  too  tedious 
and  slow.  He  ran  to  find  deatli,  since  be 
could  not  overtake  knowledge.  These  are  tlie 
words  of  the  law  upon  the  subject :  "  If  per- 
adventure  some  great  inconvenience  happen, 
for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  the  haven  is  near, 
and  a  man  may  save  himself  bv  swimming  out 
of  his  body,  as  out  of  a  leaky  stiff ;  for  'tis  the 
fear  of  dvmg,  and  not  the  love  of  life,  that  ties 
the  fool  to  his  body." 

As  life  renders  itself  by  simplicity  more  plea- 
sant, so  more  innocent  and  better,  also  it  renders 
it  as  I  was  saying  before :  "  The  simple  and 
ignorant,"  says  St.   Paul,   "  raise  themselves 
up  to  heaven   and  take  possession  of  it ;  and 
we,  with  all  our  knowledge,  plunge  ourselves 
into  the  infernal  abyss."     I  am  neither  swayed 
by    Valentinian, B    a   professed  enemy   to  all 
learning  and   letters,    nor  by  Licinius,    both 
Roman  emperors,  who  called  them  the  poison 
and  pest  of  all  political  government ;  nor  bv 
Mahomet,   who,   as  'tis   said,   interdicted  all 
manner  of  learning  to  his  followers:  but  the 
example  of  the  great  Lycurgus,  and  his  autho- 
rity, with  the  reverence  of  the 
divine  Lacedemonian  policy,  so    TWL*jff*~ 
great,  so  admirable,  and  so  lone    {^Lout  Wen. 
nourishing  in  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, without  any  institution  or  practice  of  let- 
ters, ought  certainly  to  be  of  very  great  weight. 
!  Such  as  return  from  the  new  world  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards  in  our  lathers' 
days    testify   to    us    how   much      TkefeW|MMrf 
more  honestly  and  regularly  those      Jaw^^nagS 
nations  live,  without  magistrate      tiate, 
and  without  law,  than  ours  do, 
where  there  are  more  officers  and  lawyers  than 
there  are  of  other  sorts  of  men  and  business : 

Pi  cittatorie  piene  et  di  libelli, 
D'esamine  et  di  carte  di  procure, 
Hanno  le  man!  et  H  seno,  et  gran  fast  alii 
Vi  chiose,  di  consigli,  et  di  lettare  : 
Per  cui  le  faculta  de  poverelli 
Non  sono  mai  ndle  eitta  sicure ; 
Hanno  dietro  et  dinanxi,  et  d'ambi  i  laii, 
Notai,  proeuratori  e  aTToeatL" 


and  Crates  said,  "  That  love  would  be  cured 
by  hunger,  if  not  by  time ;  and 
whoever  disliked  these  two  re- 
medies, by  a  rope."10  That  Sex- 
tius,11  of  whom  both  Seneca  and  Plutarch  speak 
with  so  high  an  encomium,  having  applied  nim-  , 
self,  all  other  things  set  aside,  to  the  study  of 


•  I.  is. 

*  An  alteration  of  Seneca,  Epitt.  7*.  whose  words  are— 
••  Placet 7  —  Vive.     Non   placet?— licet  eo  rererti,  undo 

venitti." 

'  Cicero,  Tumc.  Qium.  ii.  14. 

4  An  application  from  Cicero,  whose  words  are  these : 
"  Mini  quidem  in  vita  servanda  videtur  ilia  lex  quae  in 
Grupcorum  conviviis  obtinetur,"  ike.     Tumc.  titun.  v.  4. 

1  This  remark  u|*>n  the  Gascon  pronunciation  (observes 
Mr.  Coste),  whi'h  chooses  to  slier  b  into  v,  is  only  to  be 
applied  to  the  word  bibut,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  very 
properly  intended  here :  because  if  the  h  in  the  word  abeat 


*•  Their  bags  were  full  of  writs,  and  of  citations, 

Of  process,  and  of  actions  and  arrests, 
Of  bills,  of  answers,  and  of  replications. 

In  courts  of  delegates,  and  of  requests, 
To  grieve  the  simple  sort  with  great  vexatious : 

They  had  resorting  to  them  as  their  guests, 
Attending  on  their  circuit,  and  their  journeys, 
Scriv'ners,  and  clerks,  and  lawyers,  and  attorneys." 

It  was  what  a  Roman  senator  of  the  latter  ages 
said,  that  their  predecessors'  breath  stunk  of 


waa  changed  into  v  it  would  mar  the  construction  which 
Montaigne  would  put,  according  to  Cicero,  upon  this  phrase : 
"  Aut  bibat  aut  abeat." 
«  Hor.  Epitt.  ii.  S,  813. 

*  Lucret.  iii.  1058. 

•  Plutarch,  Contradictions  of  the  Stoic  Pkilowphen. 
»  Id.  ib. 

10  Laertius,  in  viU. 

"  The  Pythagorean,  who  ia  also  frequently  referred  to  by 
Seneca. 
"  Vu/en*. 
13  Ariosto,  Cant.  14.  Stuns.  84. 
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garlick,  but  tlieir  stomachs  were  perfumed  with 
a  good  conscience :'  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
those  of  his  time  were  all  sweet  odour  without, 
but  stunk  within  of  all  sortB  of  vices;  that  is  to 
say,  as  I  interpret  it,  that  they  abounded  with 
learning  and  eloquence,  but  were  very  defective 
in  moral  honesty.  Incivility,  ignorance,  sim- 
plicity, roughness,  are  the  natural  companions 
of  innocence:  curiosity,  subtlety,  knowledge, 
bring  malice  in  their  train :  humility,  fear,  obe- 
dience, and  affability,  which  are  the  principal 
things  that  support  and  maintain  human  society, 
require  an  empty  and  docile  soul,  and  little  pre- 
suming upon  itself.  Christians  have  a  particular 
knowledge,  how  natural  and  original  an  evil 
curiosity  is  in  man  ;  the  thirst 
Fatal  effect,  of    0f  knowleuve,  and  the  desire  to 

curiosity  and         ,  °  '   .  .        «     A 

pride.  become  more  wise,  was  the  first 

ruin  of  man.  and  the  way  by 
which  he  precipitated  himself  into  eternal 
damnation.  Pride  was  his  ruin  and  corruption. 
'Tis  pride  that  diverts  him  from  the  common  path, 
and  makes  him  embrace  novelties,  and  rather 
choose  to  be  head  of  a  troop,  lost  and  wander- 
ing in  the  path  of  error ;  to  be  a  master  and  a 
teacher  of  lies,  than  to  be  a  disciple  in  the  school 
of  truth,  suffering  himself  to  be  led  and  guided 
by  the  hand  of  another,  in  the  right  and  beaten 
rood.  'Tis  peradventure,  the  meaning  of  this 
old  Greek  saying,  that  superstition  follows  pride, 
and  obeys  it  as  if  it  were  a  father :  7}  tuatPai- 
fiovia  icaS&wtp  war  pi  tu  Tvp<Z  vtiSiTctt,*  Ah  ! 
presumption,  how  much  dost  thou  hinder  us  ? 

After  that  Socrates  was  told  that  the  god  of 
wisdom  had  assigned  to  him  the  title  of  sage, 
he  was  astonished  at  it,  and,  searching  and 
examining  himself  throughout,  could  find  no 
foundation  for  this  divine  judgment.  He  knew 
others  as  just,  temperate,  valiant,  and  learned 
as  himself;  and  more  eloquent,  more  handsome, 
and  more  profitable  to  their  country  than  he. 
At  last  he  concluded  that  he  was  not  d  is  tin- 

fuished  from  others,  nor  wise,  but  only  because 
e  did  not  think  himself  so ;  and  that  his  God 
considered  -  the  opinion  of  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom as  a  singular  absurdity  in  man ;  and  that 
his  best  doctrine  was  the  doctrine  of  ignorance, 
and  simplicity  his  best  wisdom.9  The  sacred 
word  declares  those  miserable  among  us  who 
have  an  opinion  of  themselves:  "  Dust  and 
ashes,"  says  it  to  such,  "  what  hast  thou  where- 
in to  glorify  thyself?"  And,  in  another  place, 
"  God  has  made  man  like  unto  a  shadow,"  of 
whom  who  can  judge,  when  by  removing  the 
light  it  shall  be  vanished  ?  Man  is  a  thing  of 
nothing. 

Our  force  is  so  far  from  being  able  to  com- 
prehend the  divine  height  that,  of  the  works  of 
our  Creator,  those  best  bear  his  mark,  and  are 


1  A  remark  of  Varro,  which  may  be  seen  in  Nonitu  Mar- 
cellos,  at  the  word  Cepe. 
'  Socrates,  apud  Stobcram.  Serm.  xxii. 
'  Plato,  Apology  for  Socrutes. 
4  De  Ordhu,  ii.  16. 
*  De  Mor.  Qermmn.  e.  34. 


with  better  title  his,  which  we  the  least  under- 
stand. To  meet  with  an  incredible  thing  is  an 
occasion  to  Christians  to  believe ;  and  it  is  so 
much  the  more  according  to  reason,  by  how 
much  it  is  against  human  reason. 
If  it  were  according  to  reason,  it  Too  curious  an 
would  be  no  more  a  miracle ;  and    j«q«»7  ««««*»• 

.«.A  ..  '     1         diTine  nature 

if  it  were  according  to  example,    is  to  be  con- 
it  would  be  no  longer  a  singular    demned. 
thing.     Melius  scitur  Dens,  ne- 
sciendoi*  "  God  is  better  known  by  not  knowing 
him, "  says  St.  Austin :  and  Tacitus,  *  Sanctius 
est  ac  reverentius  de  actis  Deorum  credere, 
quam  scire ;  "  it  is  more  holy  and  reverent  to 
believe  the  works  of  God  than  to  know  them ;" 
and  Plato  thinks  there  is  something  of  impiety 
in  inquiring  too  curiously  into  God,  the  world, 
and  the  first  causes  of  things  :  Atque  ilium  qui- 
dem  parentem  hujus  universitatis  invenire,  dif- 
ficile ;   et  quum  jam  in  veneris,  indicare  in 
vulgusy  nejas?  "  to  find  out  the  parent  of  the 
world  is  very  difficult ;  and  when 
found  out,  to  reveal  him  to  the    Wb-«*  our  no- 
vulgar    is    sin,"     says   Cicero.     dWne°Beiig 
We  talk  indeed  of  power,  truth,     amount  to. 
justice  ;    which  are  words   that 
signify  some  great  thing ;  but  that  thing  we 
neither  see  nor  conceive  at  all.     We  say  that 
God  fears,  that  God  is  angry,  that  God  loves, 

Immortalia  mortali  sermone  notantes  :7 
"  Giving  to  things  immortal  mortal  names :" 

These  are  all  agitations  and  emotions  that  can- 
not be  in  God.  according  to  our  form,  nor  can 
we  imagine  them,  according  to  his.  It  only 
belongs  to  God  to  know  himself,  and  to  interpret 
his  own  works  ;  and  he  does  it  in  our  fan* 
guage,  going  out  of  himself,  to  stoop  to  us  who 
grovel  upon  the  earth.  How  can  prudence, 
which  is  the  choice  between  good  and  evil,  be 
properly  attributed  to  him  whom  no  evil  can 
touch?  How  can  reason  and  intelligence,  which 
we  make  use  of,  to  arrive  by  obscure  at  appa- 
rent things ;  seeing  that  nothing  is  obscure  to 
him  ?  How  justice,  which  distributes  to  every 
one  what  appertains  to  him,  a  thine  begot  by 
the  society  and  community  of  men,  how  is  that 
in  God  ?  How  temperance,  which  is  the  mo- 
deration of  corporal  pleasures,  that  have  no 
place  in  the  Divinity  ?  Fortitude  to  support 
pain,  labour,  and  dangers,  as  little  appertains 
to  him  as  the  rest :  these  three  things  have  no 
access  to  him."s  For  which  reason  Aristotle9 
holds  him  equally  exempt  from  virtue  and  vice : 
Neque  gratia,  neque  ira  teneri  potest;  quod 
qua  taua  essent,  imbeciUa  esseni  omnia.10  "  He 
can  neither  be  affected  with  favour  nor  indig- 
nation, because  both  these  are  the  effects  of 
frailty." 


•  Cicero,  translation  of  the  Tinurat  of  Plato,  c.  t. 
1  Lticret.  t.  I2S. 

8  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deorum.  hi.  15. 

•  Ethics,  vii.  l. 

»•  Cicero,  de  Nut.  Deor.  i.  \7. 
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The  participation  we  hare  in  die  know,  ledge 
of  truth,  toeb  as  it  i#,  is  not  ac- 
"rfc?*e'E3*J  quired  by  oar  own  force:  God 
y^  tjJSZ**  hat  sufficiently  given  as  to  under- 
stand that,  by  the  witnesses  be 
bat  chosen  out  of  the  common  people,  ample  and 
ignorant  men,  that  he  ha*  been  pleased  to  employ 
to  inftrnct  at  in  hit  admirable  secrets.  Oar  faith 
it  not  of  oar  own  acquiring ;  'tit  purely  the  gift 
of  another's  bounty  :  'tit  not  by  meditation,  or 
by  virtue  of  oar  own  understanding,  that  we 
have  acquired  oar  religion,  bat  by  foreign  au- 
thority and  command ;  wherein  the  imbecility 
of  oar  own  judgment  doet  more  assist  at  than 
any  force  of  it ;  and  oar  blindness  more  than 
oar  clearnett  of  tight :  'tit  more  by  the  media- 
tion of  oar  ignorance  than  of  oar  knowledge 
that  we  know  any  thing  of  the  divine  wisdom. 
Tit  no  wonder  if  oar  natural  and  earthly  part* 
cannot  conceive  that  tupernatural  and  heavenly 
knowledge :  let  ut  bring  nothing  of  our  own, 
bat  obedience  and  subjection  ;  for,  as  it  it  writ- 
ten, "I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise, 
and  will  bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of 
the  prudent.  Where  it  the  wise  ?  Where  is  the 
tcribe  ?  Where  it  the  ditputer  of  this  world  ? 
Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  ?  For  after  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  God, 
the  world  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  be- 
lieve."1 

Finally,  should  I  examine  whether  it  be  in 
the  power  of  man  to  find  out  that  which  he 
seeks,  and  if  that  quest,  wherein  he  has  busied 
himself  to  many  ages,  has  enriched  him  with 
any  new  force,  or  any  solid  truth  ;  I  believe  he 
will  confess,  if  he  speaks  from  his  conscience, 
that  all  he  has  got  by  so  long  inquiry  is  only 
to  have  learned  to  know  his  own  weakness. 
We  have  only  by  a  long  study  confirmed  and 
verified  the  natural  ignorance  we  were  in 
before.  The  tame  has  fallen  out  to  men  truly 
wise,  which  befals  the  ears  of  corn  ;  they  shoot 
and  raise  their  heads  high  and  pert,  whilst 
empty  ;  but  when  full  and  swelled  with  grain 
in  maturity,  begin  to  flag  and  droop.  So  men, 
having  tried  ana  sounded  all  things,  and  having 
found  in  that  mass  of  knowledge,  and  provision 
of  so  many  various  things,  nothing  solid  and 
firm,  and  nothing  but  vanity,  have  quitted  their 
presumption,  and  acknowledged  their  natural 
condition.  'Tis  what  Velleius  reproaches  Cotta 
withal  and  Cicero,  "  that  they  had  learned  of 
Philo,  that  they  had  learned  nothing."2  Phe- 
recydes,  one  of  the  seven  sages,  writing  to  Thale* 
upon  his  death -bed ,  "  I  have,"  said  he, "  given 
order  to  my  people,  after  my  interment,  to  carry 


my  writings  to  thee.  If  they  please  thee  and 
the  other  sages,  publish ;  if  not,  suppress  them. 
They  contain  no  certaintv  with  winch  I  myself 
am  satisfied.  Neither  do  \  pretend  to  know  the 
truth,  or  to  attain  to  it.  I  rather  open  than 
discover  things."1  The  wisest  man  that  ever 
was,  being  asked  what  be  knew,  made  answer, 
"  He  knew  this,  that  be  knew  nothing."4  By 
which  he  verified  what  ha*  been  said,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  what  we  know  is  the  least  of 
what  we  do  not;  that  it  to  amy,  that  even  what 
we  think  we  know  it  bat  a  piece,  and  a  very 
little  one,  of  oar  ignorance.  We  know  thing* 
in  dream*,  says  Plato,  and  are  ignorant  of  them 
in  truth.  Omnes  pent  vetere*,  nihil  cogm 
nihil  percipi,  nihil  tciri  poem  dixermnt  ; 
gusto*  eenmu,  bnbedUes  amtrntm,  brrvia 
cula  vit*.  *  "  Almost  all  the  ancients  have 
declared  that  there  it  nothing  to  be  known, 
nothing  to  be  perceived  or  understood  :  the 
senses  are  too  limited,  men's  minds  too  weak, 
and  the  course  of  life  too  short."  And  of  Cicero 
himself,  who  stood  indebted  to  hit  learning  for 
all  be  was  worth,  Valerius  tays,*  "  That  he  began 
to  disrelish  letters  in  his  old  age ;  and  when  at 
his  studies,  it  wat  with  great  independency  upon 
anv  one  party ;  following  what  he  thought  pro- 
bable, now  in  one  sect,  and  then  hi  another, 
evermore  wavering  under  the  doubts  of  the 
academy."  Dicendum  est,  wed  ita  ml  nihil 
affirmem,  mueram  omnia,  dubitans  plerumque, 
et  mihi  diffident?  "  Something  I  matt  say,  but 
so  as  to  affirm  nothing :  I  inquire  into  all 
things,  but  for  the  most  part  in  doubt  and 
distrust  of  myself." 

I  should  have  too  fair  a  game  should  I  con- 
sider man  in  his  common  way  of  living  and  in 
gross ;  yet  I  might  do  it  by  hit  own  rale,  who 
judges  truth  not  by  weight,  but  by  the  number 
of  votes.     Let  us  set  the  people  aside, 

Qui  rigilans  stertit, 

Mortua  cui  nu  est  prope  jam,  vivo  atqwe  videnti  r* 


'  I  Corinthians,  i.  10. 

*  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  17. 
»  Laertius,  in  vitd. 

4  Socrates.  Cicero,  Acad.  i.  4.  In  the  edition 'of  1 688,  after 
"  the  wisest  man  that  ever  was,"  Montaigne  added,  "  and 
who  never  said  a  thing  which  more  entitled  him  to  the  dis- 
tinction than  this." 

*  Cicero,  Acad.  i.  is. 

*  The  reader  will  hare  tome  difficulty  in  finding  any  Q»«"g 


"  Half  of  his  life  by  laxy  sleep's  possess'd. 
And  when  awake  bis  soul  but  nods  at  beat;" 

who  neither  feel  nor  judge,  and  let  most  of  their 
natural  faculties  lie  idle  :    I  will    €HA^k 
take  man  in  bis  highest  ground,     j^^  to 'which 
Let  us  consider  him  in  that  little    the  greatest 
number  of  men,  excellent  and    gffiffti?** 
culled  out  from  the   rest,  who,    study  and  art. 
having  been  endowed  with  a  re- 
markable and  particular  natural   force,  have 
moreover  hardened  and  whetted  it  by  care, 
study,  and  art,  and  raised  it  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  wisdom  to  which  it  can  possibly  arrive.  They 
have  adjusted  their  souls  to  all  ways  and  all 


of  the  sort  stated  in  Valerias  Msximas.  M .  de  la  Mooneye 
suggests  that  Montaigne  was  led  into  the  mistake  by  some 
incorrect  passage  in  the  old  editions  of  this  author,  bat  Bar* 
beyrac  shows  that  this  passage  had  already  deceived  John  of 
Salisbury  (PoUcrnt.  viii.  12  ),  from  whom  Montaigne  probably 
contented  himself  with  translating,  without  iwfeniag  to  the 
original  at  all. 

7  Cicero,  de  Divinat.  ii.  3. 

■  LucreU  iii.  1001,  1059. 
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biases ;  have  propped  and  supported  them  with 
all  foreign  help  proper  for  tnem,  and  enriched 
and  adorned  tnem  with  all  they  could  borrow 
for  their  advantage,  both  within  and  without 
the  world  :  'tis  in  these  is  placed  the  utmost  and 
most  supreme  height  to  which  human  nature 
can  attain.  They  have  regulated  the  world 
with  policies  and  laws.  They  have  instructed 
it  with  arts  and  sciences,  ana  by  the  example 
of  their  admirable  manners.  I  shall  make 
account  of  none  but  such  men  as  these,  their 
testimony,  and  experience.  Let  us  examine 
how  far  they  have  proceeded,  and  where  they 
stopped.  The  errors  and  defects  that  we  shall 
find  amongst  these  men  the  world  may  boldly 
avow  as  their  own. 

Whoever  goes  in  search  of  any  thing  must 

come  to  this,  either  to  say  that  he  has  found  it, 

or  that  it  is  not  to  be  round,  or  that  he  is  yet 

upon  the  search.    All  philosophy 

dWi^dSS*1  »  divided  inl°  the8e  three  kinds ; 
three  kinds,        her  design  is  to  seek  out  truth, 

knowledge,  and  certainty.  The 
Peripatetics,  Epicureans,  Stoics,  and  others, 
have  drought  they  have  found  it.  These  estab- 
lished the  sciences  we  have,  and  have  treated  of 
them  as  of  certain  knowledge.  Clitomachus, 
Carneades,  and '  the  Academics,  have  despaired 
in  their  search,  and  concluded  that  truth  could 
not  be  conceived  by  our  understandings.  The 
result  of  these  is  weakness  and  human  igno- 
rance. This  sect  has  had  the  most  and  the 
most  noble  followers.  Pyrrho,  and  other  scep- 
tics or  epecbists,  whose  dogmas  are  held  by 
many  of  the  ancients  to  be  taken  from  Homer, 
the  seven  sages,  and  from  Archilochus  and 
Euripides,  and  to  whose  number  these  are 
added,  Zeno,  Democritus,  and  Xenophanes,  say 
that  they  are  yet  upon  the  enquiry  after  truth. 
These  conclude  that  the  others,  who  think  they 
have  found  it  out,  are  infinitely  deceived  ;  and 
that  it  is  too  daring  a  vanity  in  the  second  sort 
to  determine  that  human  reason  is  not  able  to 
attain  unto  it ;  for  this  establishing  a  standard 
of  our  power,  to  know  and  judge  the  difficulty 
of  things,  is  a  great  and  extreme  knowledge, 
of  which  they  doubt  whether  man  is  capable  :! 

Nil  sriri  si  quia  puUt,  id  qaoqne  neurit 
An  aciri  possit  quo  se  nil  scire  fatetur.* 

"  Be  that  says  nothing  can  be  known,  o'erthrowa 
Bis  own  opinion,  for  be  nothing  knows, 
So  knows  not  that." 

The  ignorance  that  knows  itself,  judges  and 
condemns  itself,  is  not  an  absolute  ignorance : 
to  be  such,  it  must  be  ignorant  of  itself;  so  that 
the  profession  of  the  Pyrrhonians  is  to  waver, 
doubt,  and  enquire,  not  to  make  themselves 
sure  of,  or  responsible  to  themselves  for  any 
thing.     Of  the  three  actions  of  the  soul,  imagi- 


*!n  this  very  style  does  Sextos  Rmpiricus,  the  famous 
Pyrrhonian,  from  whom  Montaigne  ha«  taken  many  things, 
begin  bis  tteatise  of  the  Pjrrhonian  h.pothesis ;  and  infers, 
as  Montaigne  doea,  that  there  are  rhre  •  general  methods  of 
ptiUusopbi*  ng,  the  one  dogmatic,  the  other  academic,  and 


native,  appetitive,  and  consentive,  they  receive 
the  two  first ;  the  last  they  kept  ambiguous, 
without  inclination  or  approbation,  either  of 
one  tiling  or  another,  so  light  as  it  is.  Zeno 
represented  the  motion  of  his  imagination  upon 
these  divisions  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul  thus : 
"  An  open  and  expanded  hand  signified  appear- 
ance ;  a  hand  half  shut,  and  the  fingers  a  little 
bending,  consent ;  a  clenched  fist,  comprehen- 
sion ;  when  with  the  left  he  yet  thrust  the  right 
fist  closer,  knowledge/'9  Now  this  situation 
of  their  judgment  upright  and  inflexible,  receiv- 
ing all  objects  without  application  or  consent, 
leads  them  to  their  ataraxy,  which  is  a  peace- 
able condition  of  life,  temperate,  and  exempt 
from  the  agitations  we  receive  by  the  impres- 
sion of  opinion  and  knowledge  that  we  tnink 
we  have  of  things:  whence  spring  fear, 
avarice,  envy,  immoderate  desires,  ambition, 
pride,  superstition^  love  of  novelty,  rebellion, 
disobedience,  obstinacy,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  bodily  ills ;  nay,  and  by  that  they  are  ex- 
empt from  the  jealousy  of  their  discipline :  for 
they  debate  after  a  very  gentle  manner ;  they 
fenr  no  requital  in  their  disputes ;  when  they 
affirm  that  heavy  thingB  descend 
they  would  be  sorry  to  be  believed,  Juspenseof 
and  love  to  be  contradicted,  to  judgment  the 
engender  doubt  and  suspense  of  CrXjJj,^ 
judgment,  which  is  their  end. 
fhey  only  put  forward  their  propositions  to 
contend  witn  those  they  think  we  nave  in  our 
belief.  If  you  take  their  arguments,  they  will 
as  readily  maintain  the  contrary :  'tis  all  one 
to  them,  they  have  no  choice.  If  you  maintain 
that  snow  is  black,  they  will  argue  on  the 
contrary  that  it  is  white ;  if  you  say  it  is  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other,  they  will  maintain 
that  it  is  both.  If  you  hold,  of  certain  judg- 
ment, that  you  know  nothing,  they  will  main- 
tain that  you  do.  Yea,  and  if  by  an  affirmative 
axiom  you  assure  them  that  you  doubt,  they 
will  argue  against  you  that  you  doubt  not ;  or 
that  you  cannot  judge  and  determine  that  you 
doubt.  And  by  this  extremity  of  doubt,  which 
justles  itself,  they  separate  and  divide  themselves 
from  many  opinions,  even  of  those  they  have 
several  ways  maintained,  both  concerning  doubt 
and  ignorance.  "  Why  shall  not  they  be  al- 
lowed to  doubt,"  say  they,  "  as  well  as  the 
dogmatists,  one  of  whom  says  green,  another 
yellow  ?  Can  any  thing  be  proposed  to  us  to 
grant,  or  deny,  which  it  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  consider  as  ambiguous  ?"  And  where  others 
are  carried  away,  either  by  the  custom  of  their 
country,  or  by  the  instruction  of  parents,  or  by 
accident,  as  by  a  tempest,  without  judgment 
and  without  choice,  nay,  and  for  the  most 
part  before  the  age  of  discretion,  to  such 
and  such  an  opinion,  to  the  sect  whether  Stoic 


the  other  sceptic.  The  first  affirm  they  have  found  the  troth, 
the  next  declare  it  to  be  above  our  comprehension,  and  the 
others  are  still  in  quest  of  it. 

*  Lucret.  it.  470. 

»  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  47. 
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or  Epicurean,  with  which  they  are  prepos- 
sessed, enslaved,  and  fast  bound,  as  to  a  thing 
they  cannot  forsake:  Ad  auamcumque  disci- 
plinam,  velut  tempest  ate ,  aelati,  ad  earn,  tan- 
quam  ad  saxum,  adhcerescunt  ;l  "  every  one 
cleaves  to  the  doctrine  he  has  happened  upon, 
as  to  a  rock  against  which  he  has  been  thrown 
by  tempest ;"  why  shall  not  these  likewise  be 
permitted  to  maintain  their  liberty,  and  consider 
things  without  obligation  or  slavery  ?  hoc 
libenores  et  solutiores,  quod  Integra  illis  est 
judicandi  potesta*  :*  "in  this  more  uncon- 
strained and  free,  because  they  have  the  greater 
power  of  judging."  Is  it  not  of  some  advantage 
to  be  disengaged  from  the  necessity  that  curbs 
others  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  remain  in  suspense 
than  to  entangle  one's-self  in  the  innumerable 
errors  that  human  fancy  has  produced?  Is  it  not 
much  better  to  suspend  one's  persuasion  than  to 
intermeddle  with  these  wrangling  and  seditious 
divisions:  "  What  shall  I  choose  ?''  "  What 
you  please,  provided  you  will  choose."3  A 
very  foolish  answer ;  but  such  a  one,  neverthe- 
less, as  all  dogmatism  seems  to  point  at,  and 
by  which  we  are  not  permitted  to  be  ignorant 
of  what  we  are  ignorant  of. 

Take  the  most  eminent  side,  that  of  the  great- 
est reputation ;  it  will  never  be  so  sure  that  you 
shall  not  be  forced  to  attack  and  contend  with 
a  hundred  and  a  hundred  adversaries  to  defend 
it.  Is  it  not  better  to  keep  out  of  this  hurly- 
burly?  You  are  permitted  to  embrace  Aris- 
totle's opinions  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
with  as  much  zeal  as  your  honour  and  life,  and 
to  give  the  lie  to  Plato  thereupon,  and  shall 
they  be  interdicted  to  doubt  him  ?  If  it  be  law- 
fid  for  Pansetius4  to  maintain  his  opinion  about 
augur}-,  dreams,  oracles,  vaticinations,  of  which 
the  Stoics  made  no  doubt  at  all ;  why  may  not 
I  a  wise  man  dare  to  do  the  same  in  all  things 
■  that  he  dared  to  do  in  those  he  had  learned  of 
i  his  masters,  established  by  the  common  consent 
j  of  the  school,  whereof  he  is  a  professor  and  a 
i  member?  If  it  be  a  child  that  judges,  he  knows 
not  what  it  is;  if  a  wise  man,  he  is  prepossessed. 
They  have  reserved  for  themselves  a  marvellous 
advantage  in  battle,  having  eased  themselves  of 
the  care  of  defence.  If  you  strike  them,  they 
care  not,  provided  they  strike  too,  and  they  turn 
every  thing  to  their  own  use.  If  they  over- 
come, your  argument  is  lame ;  if  you,  theirs ; 
if  they  fall  short,  they  verify  ignorance  ;  if  you 
fall  short,  you  do  it ;  if  they  prove  that  nothing 
is  known,  'tis  well ;  if  they  cannot  prove  it,  'tis 
also  well :  Ut  quum  in  eadem  re  paria  con- 
j  trariis  in  partialis  momenta  inveniwitur,  faci- 
lius  ab  utraque  parte  assensio  sustineaturf 
"  That  when  like  sentiments  happen  pro  and 
con  in  the  same  thing,  the  assent  may  on 
both  sides  be  more  easily  suspended."     And 


1  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  3. 

s  Id.  ib.  ii. 

*  Id.  ib.  ii.  43. 

4  Montaigne  continue*  to  quote  Cicero,  Acad,  ii. 


they  make  account  to  find  out,  with  much 
greater  facility,  why  a  thing  is  raise  than  why 
'tis  true  ;  that  which  is  not,  than  that  which  is ; 
and  what  they  do  not  believe,  than  what  they 
do.  Their  way  of  speaking  is: — 
"  I  assert  nothing  ;  it  is  no  more  T1,e  2,nfJm 
so  than  so,  or  than  neither  one  p^rrkoniana. 
nor  t'other :  I  understand  it  not. 
Appearances  are  every  where  equal :  the  law 
of  speaking,  pro  or  con,  is  the  same.  Nothing 
seems  true,  that  may  not  seem  false."  Their 
sacramental  word  is  «t«x*N  that  is  to  sav,  "  I 
hold,  I  stir  not."  This  is  the  burden  of  their 
song,  and  others  of  like  stuff.  The  effect  of 
which  is  a  pure,  entire,  perfect,  and  absolute 
suspension  of  judgment.  They  make  use  of 
their  reason  to  inquire  and  debate,  but  not  to 
fix  and  determine.  Whoever  shall  imagine  a 
perpetual  confession  of  ignorance,  a  judgment 
without  bias,  pro  pension,  or  inclination,  upon 
any  occasion  whatever,  conceives  a  true  idea  of 
Pyrrhonism.  1  express  this  fancy  as  well  as  I 
can,  by  reason  that  many  find  it  hard  to  con- 
ceive, and  the  authors  themselves  represent  it  a 
little  variously  and  obscurely. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  actions  of  life,  they 
are  in  this  of  the  common  fashion. 
They  yield  and  give  up  themselves    Jufe.mEnner 
to  their  natural  inclinations,6  to  the 
power  and  impulse  of  passions,  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  laws  and  customs,  and  to  the  tradition  of 
arts :  Non  enbn  nos  Deus  ista  scire,  sed  tan- 
tummodo  uti  voluit.1    "  For  God  would  not 
have  us  know,  but  only  use  those  things. " 
They  suffer  their  ordinary  actions  to  be  guided 
by  those  things,  without  any  dispute  or  judg- 
ment.    For  which  reason  I  cannot  consent  to 
what  is  said  of  Pyrrho,  by  those8  who  represent 
him  heavy  and  immovable,  leading  a  kind  of 
savage  and  unsociable  life,  standing  the  justle 
of  carts,  going  upon  the  edge  of  precipices,  and 
refusing  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  laws. 
This  is  to  enhance  upon  his  discipline :  he  would 
never  make  himself  a  stock  or  a  stone,  he  would 
show  himself  a  living  man,  discoursing,  reason- 
ing, enjoying  all  reasonable  conveniences  and 
pleasures,  employing  and  making  use  of  all  his 
corporal  and  spiritual  faculties  in  rule  and  rea- 
son.   The  fantastic,  imaginary,  and  false  pri- 
vileges that  man  had  usurped  of  lording  it, 
ordaining,   and    establishing,   he    has    utterly 
quitted  and  renounced.   Yet  there 
is  no  sect  but  is  constrained  to,    The  wise  man 
permit  her  sage  to  follow  several    {J  ly^by"]^. 
things   not  comprehended,   per-    pearancee. 
ceived,   or   consented  to,   if  he 
means  to  live.   And  if  he  goes  to  sea,  he  follows 
that  design,  not  knowing  whether  his  voyage 
shall  be  successful  or  no  ;  and  only  insists  upon 
the  tightness  of  the  vessel,  the  experience  of  the 


5  Cicero,  Acad.  i.  12. 

*  8o  Sextus  Emptricui  declare*  expressly,  and  in  to  many 
words.    Pprrh.  Hypot.  i.  0. 
"  Cicero,  dt  Divin.  i.  18. 
■  Laertius,  Lucian,  Aulas  Gelliua,  and  othera. 
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pilot,  and  the  convenience  of  the  season,  and 
such  probable  circumstances ;  after  which  he  is 
bound  to  go,  and  suffer  himself  to  be  governed 
by  appearances,  provided  there  be  no  express 
and  manifest  contrariety  in  them.  He  has  a 
body,  he  has  a  soul ;  the  senses  push  them,  the 
mind  spurs  them  on.  And  although  he  does  not 
,  find  in  himself  this  proper  and  singular  sign  of 
judging,  and  that  he  perceives  that  he  ought 
not  to  engage  his  consent,  considering  that  there 
may  be  some  false,  equal  to  these  true,  appear- 
ances, yet  does  he  not,  for  all  that,  fail  of  car- 
rying on  the  offices  of  his  life  with  great  liberty 
and  convenience.  How  many  arts  are  there 
that  profess  to  consist  more  in  conjecture  than 
knowledge ;  that  decide  not  on  true  and  false, 
and  only  follow  that  which  seems  so  !  There 
are,  say  they,  true  and  false,  and  we  have  in 
us  wherewith  to  seek  it ;  but  not  to  make  it 
stay  when  we  touch  it.  We  are  much  more 
prudent,  in  letting  ourselves  be  regulated  by 
the  order  of  the  world,  without  inquiry.  A  soul 
clear  from  prejudice  has  a  marvellous  advance 
towards  tranquillity  and  repose.  Men  that 
judge  and  control  their  judges,  do  never  duly 
submit  to  them. 

How  much  more  docile  and  easy  to  be  go- 
verned,  both  by  the  laws  of  reli- 
ve b«?i £•-        &on  an(^  ^tt  P°lity>  are  simple 
posed  to  submit    and  incurious  minds,  than  those 
tordipoo  and    over-vigilant  wits,  that  will  still 

the  rule*  off  ,  „P         «    ,.   .  ,    , 

vcrameat.  be  prating  of  divine  and  human 

causes !  There  is  nothing  in  hu- 
man invention  that  carries  so  great  a  show 
of  likelihood  and  utility  as  this ;  this  presents 
man,  naked  and  .empty,  confessing  his  natural 
weakness,  fit  to  receive  some  foreign  force  from 
above,  unfurnished  of  human,  and  therefore 
more  apt  to  receive  into  him  the  divine  know- 
ledge, making  nought  of  his  own  judgment,  to 
give  more  room  to  faith ;  neither  disbelieving 
nor  establishing  any  dogma  against  common 
observances  ;  humble,  obedient,  disciplinable, 
and  studious ;  a  sworn  enemy  of  heresy  ;  and 
consequently  freeing  himself  from  vain  and  irre- 
ligious opinions,  introduced  by  false  sects.  'Tis 
a  blank  paper  prepared  to  receive  such  forms 
from  the  finger  of  God  as  he  shall  please  to 
write  upon  it  The  more  we  resign  and  commit 
ourselves  to  God,  and  the  more  we  renounce 
ourselves,  of  the  greater  value  we  are.  "  Take 
in  good  part,"  says  Ecclesiastes,  "  the  things 
that  present  themselves  to  thee,  as  they  seem 
and  taste  from  hand  to  mouth :  the  rest  is  out 
of  thy  knowledge."1  Dominus  novit  cogita- 
tiones  hominum,  quoniam  vana  sunt ;  "  The 
Lord  knoweth  the  hearts  of  men,  that  they  are 
but  vanity."2 

Thus  we  see  that  of  the  three  general  sects  of 
philosophy,  two  make  open  profession  of  doubt 


1  iii.  SS. 

*  Psalm  xciii   11. 

*  Plato,  Timmut. 

*  Cicero,  Tusc.  Que$.  i.  0. 


and  ignorance ;  and  in  that  of  the  dogmatists, 
which  is  the  third,  it  is  easy  to 
discover  that  the  greatest  part  of  **• «■»!*  of 
them  only  assume  this  fece  of  con-  if  etEJ°SSSL 
fidence  and  assurance  that  they  tut». 
may  produce  the  better  effect ; 
they  nave  not  so  much  thought  to  establish 
any  certainty  for  us,  as  to  show  us  how  far 
they  have  proceeded  in  their  search  of  truth : 
Quam  docti  fingunt  magis  quam  norunt :  * 
"Which  the  learned  rather  feign  than  know." 
Timssus,  being  to  instruct  Socrates  in  what  he 
knew  of  the  gods,  the  world,  and  men,  proposes 
to  speak  to  him  as  a  roan  to  a  man  ;  and  that 
it  is  sufficient,  if  his  reasons  are  probable  as 
those  of  another ;  for  that  exact  reasons  were 
neither  in  his  nor  any  other  mortal  hand  ; 
which  one  of  his  followers  has  thus  imitated : 
Ut  potero  explicate:  nee  tamen,  ut  Pythhus 
Apollo,  certa  ut  sint  et  Jixa  au<e  dixtro ;  sed, 
ut  homuncuhts,  probabiua  conjectura  sequent  f 
"  I  will,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  explain  ;  affirm- 
ing, yet  not  as  the  Pythian  oracle,  that  what  I 
say  is  fixed  and  certain,  but  like  a  mere  man, 
that  follows  probabilities  by  conjecture."  And 
this,  upon  the  natural  and  common  subject  of 
the  contempt  of  death :  he  has  elsewhere  trans- 
lated from  the  very  words  of  Plato :  Si  forte, 
de  Deorum  natura  ortuque  mundi  disserentes, 
minus  id  quod  habemus  in  animo  consequimur, 
hand  erit  mirum :  etquum  est  enim  meminisse, 
et  me,  qui  disseram,  hominem  esse,  et  vos,  qui 
judicetis,  ut,  siprobabilia  dicentur,  nihil  ultra 
requiratis.*  u  If  perchance,  when  we  discourse 
of  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  world's  original, 
we  cannot  do  it  as  we  desire,  it  will  be  no  great 
wonder.  For  it  is  just  you  should  remember 
that  both  I  who  speak  and  you  who  are  to 
judge,  are  men  :  so  that  if  probable  things  are 
delivered,  you  shall  require  and  expect  no 
more."  Aristotle  ordinarily  heaps  up  a  great 
number  of  other  men's  opinions  and  belief*,  to 
compare  them  with  his  own,  and  to  let  us  see  how 
much  he  has  gone  beyond  them,  and  how  much 
nearer  he  approaches  to  the  likelihood  of  truth ; 
for  truth  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  authority 
and  testimony  of  others ;  which  made  Epicurus 
religiously  avoid  quoting  them  in  his  writings. 
This  is  the  prince  of  all  dogmatists,  and  yet  we 
are  told  by  him  that  the  more  we  know  the 
more  we  have  room  for  doubt.6  In  earnest,  we 
sometimes  see  him  shroud  and  muffle  up  himself 
in  so  thick  and  so  inextricable  an  obscurity 
that  we  know  not  what  to  make  of  his  advice ; 
it  is,  in  effect,  a  Pyrrhonism  under  a  resolutive 
form.  Hear  Cicero  s  protestation,  who  expounds  ; 
to  us  another's  fancy  by  bis  own :  Qui  requi-  ! 
runt  quid  de  quaque  re  ipsi  sentiamus  curioshu 
id  faciunt  quam  necesse  est.  .  .  Hac  in  philo- 
sophia  ratio  contra  omnia  disserendi,  nuUamque 


»  Cicero,  Translation  nf  the  Tinunu,  c.  3. 

'  Qui  ptura  norit,  eum  majora  teqttuntttr  dmbia.    This  is 
a  laying,  not  of  Aristotle,  but  of  JEneaa  Sylvius,  who  * 
Pope,  under  the  title  of  Pius  II. 
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rem  aperte  judicandi,  profecta  a  Socrate, 
repetUa  ab  Arcesilao,  confirmata  a  Carneadey 
usque  ad  nostrum  viget  atatem.  .  .  Hi 
sumus,  qui  omnibus  veris  falsa  quadam  ad- 
juncta  esse  dicamus,  tanta  similitudine  utin  its 
nulla  insit  certe  judicandi  et  assentiendi  nota.1 
"  They  who  desire  to  know  what  we  think  of 
every  thing  are  therein  more  inquisitive  than  is 
necessary.  This  practice  in  philosophy  of  dis- 
puting against  every  thing,  and  of  absolutely 
concluding  nothing,  begun  by  Socrates,  re- 
peated by  Arcesilaus,  and  confirmed  by  Car- 
neades, has  continued  in  use  even  to  our  own 
times.  We  are  they  who  declare  that  there  is 
so  great  a  mixture  of  things  false  amongst  all 
that  are  true,  and  they  so  resemble  one  another, 
that  there  can  be  in  them  no  certain  mark  to 
direct  us  either  to  judge  or  assent."  Why  hath 
not  Aristotle  only,  but  most  of  the  philosophers, 
affected  difficulty,  if  not  to  set  a  greater  value 
upon  the  vanity  of  the  subject,  and  amuse  the 
curiosity  of  our  minds  by  giving  them  this  hol- 
low and  fleshless  bone  to  pick  ?  Clitomachus 
affirmed  "That  he  could  never  discover  by 
Carneades's  writings  what  opinion  he  was 
of.9'  This  was  it  that  made  Epicurus  affect 
to  be  abstruse,  and  that  procured  Heraclitus 
the  epithet  of  vKoruvop*  Difficulty  is  a 
coin  the  learned  make  use  of,  like  jugglers, 
to  conceal  the  vanity  of  their  art,  and 
which  human  sottishness  easily  takes  for  cur- 
rent pay. 

Claras,  ob  obscuram  linguam,  magis  inter  inanes  .  .  • 
Omnia  enim  stolidi  magis  admirantur,  amantque 
Inversis  quae  sub  verbis  iatitantia  ccrnunt.4 

M  Bombast  and  riddle  best  do  puppies  please, 
For  fools  admire  and  love  such  things  as  these ; 
And  a  dull  quibble,  wrapt  in  dubious  phrase, 
Up  to  the  height  doth  their  wise  wonder  raise." 

Cicero1  reprehends  some  of  his  friends  for  giving 
more  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  astrology, 
logic,  and    geometry,  than   they  were  really 


1  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  6. 

*  Montaigne  (remarks  Mr.  Coste)  has  supposed  this  to  be 
the  meaning  of  Cicero,  whose  words  are  these : — "  The  opinion 
of  which  Calliphon  Cameades  so  studiously  defended  that 
he  even  seemed  to  approve  of  it,  although  Clitomachus 
affirmed  that  he  never  could  understand  what  was  approved 
by  Carneades." — Acad  Qumst.  x.  45.  But  this  is  not  saving 
"  That  Clitomachus  asserted  that,  by  the  writings  of  Car- 
neades,  he  could  never  discover  his  opinion."  The  dispute 
is  not  what  were  the  opinions  of  Cameades  in  the  general, 
but  what  he  used  to  say  in  defence  of  Calliphon's  private 
opinion  concerning  what  constitutes  man's  chief  good.  For- 
asmuch as  Carneades  was  an  Academician,  he  could  not 
advance  any  thing  positive  or  clearly  decisive  upon  this  im- 
portant question,  which  was  the  reason  that  Clitomachus 
never  could  understand  what  was  the  opinion  of  Carneades  in 
this  matter.  Calliphon  made  the  chief  good  consist  in  plea- 
sure and  virtue  both  together,  which,  says  Cicero,  Carneades 
also  was  not  willing  to  contradict,  "  not  that  he  approved  it, 
but  that  he  might  oppose  the  Stoics ;  not  to  decide  the  thing, 
but  to  embarrass  the  Stoic*."— Acad.  Qwest,  iv.  4*.  In  this 
same  book  Cicero  explains  to  us  several  of  Carneades's 
opinions ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  he  only  does  it 
as  they  are  set  forth  by  Clitomachus.  "  Having,"  says  he, 
"  explained  all  that  Carneades  says  upon  this  subject,  all 
those  opinions  of  Antiochus  (the  Stoic)  will  fall  to  the 
ground.  But,  for  fear  lest  I  should  be  suspected  of  making 
Elm  say  what  I  think,  I  shall  deliver  nothing  but  what  I 
collect  from  Clitomachus,  who  passed  bis  life  with  Carneades 


worth  ;  saying  that  they  were  by 
these  diverted  from  the  duties  of  ^pi£dby 
life,  and  from  more  profitable  and  some  of  the 
proper  studies.  The  Cyrenaick  jfiXg^ 
philosophers,  in  like  manner,  de- 
spised physics  and  logic.  Zeno,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  books  of  the  commonwealth, 
declared  all  the  liberal  arts  of  no  use.'  Chry- 
sippus  said  "  That  what  Plato  and  Aristotle 
had  writ,  concerning  logic,  they  had  only  done 
in  sport,  and  by  way  of  exercise ;"  and  could 
not  relieve  that  they  spoke  in  earnest  of  so  vain 
a  thing.7  Plutarch  says  the  same  of  metaphy- 
sics. And  Epicurus  would  have  said  as  much 
of  rhetoric,  grammar,  poetry,  mathematics,  and, 
natural  philosophy  excepted,  of  all  the  sciences ; 
and  Socrates  or  them  all,  excepting  that  which 
treats  of  manners  and  of  life.  Whatever  any 
one  required  to  be  instructed  in,  by  him,  he 
would  ever,  in  the  first  place,  demand  an  ac- 
count of  the  conditions  of  his  life  present  and 
past,  which  he  examined  and  judged,  esteeming 
all  other  learning  subsequent  to  that  and  super- 
numerary :  Parum  mud  placeant  em  littera, 
qua  ad  viriutem  doctoribus  nihil  profuerunt* 
*'  That  learning  is  in  small  repute  with  mc 
which  nothing  profited  the  teachers  themselves 
to  virtue/'  Most  of  the  arts  have  been  in  like 
manner  decried  by  the  same  knowledge  ,*  but 
they  did  not  consider  that  it  was  from  the  pur- 
pose to  exercise  their  wits  in  those  very  matters 
wherein  there  was  no  solid  advantage. 

As  to  the  rest,  some  have  looked  upon  Plato 
as  a  dogmatist,  others  as  a  doubter,  others  in 
some  things  the  one,  and  in  other  things  the 
other.  Socrates,  the  conductor  of  his  dialogues, 
is  eternally  upon  questions  and  stirring  up  dis- 
putes, never  determining,  never  satisfying*,  and 
professes  to  have  no  other  science  but  that  of 
opposing  himself.  Homer,  their  author,  has 
equally  laid  the  foundations  of  all  the  sects  of 
philosophy,  to  shew  how  indifferent  it  was 
which  way  we  should  choose.    'Tis  said  that 


till  he  was  an  old  man,  and,  being  a  Carthaginian,  was  a 
man  of  great  penetration,  very  studious,  moreover,  and  very 
exact."  Acad.  Qu**t.  iv.  si.  "I  have,"  says  Cicero,  M  a 
little  before  explained  to  you,  from  the  words  of  Clitoma- 
chus, in  what  sense  Carneades  declared  these  matters." 
These  very  things  Cicero  repeats  afterwards,  where  he  tran- 
scribes them  from  a  book  which  Clitomachus  had  composed 
and  addressed  to  the  poet  Lucilius.  After  this,  how  could 
Cicero  make  Clitomachus  say  that,  by  the  writings  of  Car- 
neades in  general  he  could  never  discover  what  were  his 
sentiment*  7  The  truth  is  that  Clitomachus  had  not  read 
the  writings  of  Carneades ;  for,  except  some  letters  that  be 
wrote  to  Anarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  which  ran  in  his 
name,  the  rest  of  his  opinions,  as  Diogenes  Laertius  says 
expressly,  were  preservea  in  the  books  of  his  disciples.— >7» 
Vita  Cameadis.  The  same  historian  tells  us  that  Clito- 
machus, who  composed  above  400  volumes,  applied  himself 
above  all  things  to  illustrate  the  sentiments  of  Carneades, 
whom  he  succeeded. 

3  Obscure.    Cicero,  de  Fin.  ii.  5. 

4  Lucret.  i.  640. 
9  De  Ojfic.  i.  0. 

6  Laertius,  ii.  93. 

i  Id.  in  mta. 

9  Plutarch,  Contradictions  of  the  Stoic  Philosophers, 
where,  however,  Chrysippus  says  just  the  contrary  to  what  is 
here  attributed  to  him. 

•  Sallust,  Bell.  Jug.  e.  S5,  where  the  text  is  somewhat 
different. 
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ten  several  sects  sprang  from  Plato ;  yet,  in  my 
opinion,  never  did  any  instruction  halt  and 
stumble,  if  his  does  not.1 

Socrates  said  that  midwives,*  in  taking  upon 
them  the  trade  of  helping  others  to  bring  forth, 
left  the  trade  of  bringing  forth  themselves; 
and  that  by  the  title  of  a  wise  man  or  sage, 
which  the  rods  had  conferred  upon  him,  he 
was  disabled^  in  his  virile  and  mental  love,  of 
the  faculty  of  bringing  forth,  contenting  himself 
to  help  and  assist  those  that  could ;  to  open 
their  nature,  anoint  the  passes,  and  facilitate 
their  birth ;  to  judge  of  the  infant,  baptize, 
nourish,  fortify,  swath,  and  circumcise  it,  exer- 
cising and  employing  his  understanding  in  the 
perils  and  fortunes  of  others. 

It  is  so  with  the  most  part  of  this  third  sort 
of  authors,  as  the  ancients  have  observed  in 
the  writings  of  Anaxagoras,Democritus,  Parme- 
nides,  Xenophanes,  and  others.  They  have  a 
way  of  writing,  doubtful  in  substance  and  de- 
sign, rather  enquiring  than  teaching,  though 
they  mix  their  style  with  some  dogmatical  pe- 
riods. Is  not  the  same  thing  seen  in  Seneca 
and  Plutarch  ?  How  many  contradictions  are 
there  to  be  found  if  a  man  pry  narrowly  into 
them !  So  many  that  the  reconciling  lawyers 
ought  first  to  reconcile  them  every  one  to  them- 
selves. Plato  seems  to  have  affected  this  method 
of  philosophising  in  dialogues ;  to  the  end  that 
he  might  with  greater  decency,  from  several 
mouths,  deliver  the  diversity  and  variety  of  his 
own  fancies.  It  is  as  well  to  treat  variously  of 
things  as  to  treat  of  them  conformably,  and 
better,  that  is  to  say,  more  copiously  and  with 
greater  profit.  Let  us  take  example  from  our- 
selves :  judgments  are  the  utmost  point  of  all 
dogmatical  and  determinative  speaking;  and 
yet  those  arritt  that  our  parliaments  give  the 
people,  the  most  exemplary  of  them,  and  those 
most  proper  to  nourish  in  them  the  reverence 
due  to  that  dignity,  principally  through  the 
sufficiency  of  the  persons  acting,  derive  their 
beauty  not  so  much  from  the  conclusion,  which 
with  them  is  quotidian  and  common  to  every 
judge,  as  from  the  dispute  and  heat  of  divers 
and  contrary  arguments  that  the  matter  of  law 
and  equity  will  permit.  And  the  largest  field 
for  reprehension  that  some  philosophers  have 
against  others  is  drawn  from  the  diversities  and 
contradictions  wherein  every  one  of  them  finds 
himself  perplexed,  either  on  purpose  to  shew  the 
vacillation  of  the  human  mind  concerning  every 
tiling,  or  ignorantly  compelled  by  the  volubility 
and  incomprehensibility  of  all  matter ;  which  is 
the  meaning  of  the  maxim — "  In  a  slippery  and 
sliding  place  let  us  suspend  our  belief;"  for, 
as  Euripides  says, 

"  God's  Tirious  works  perplex  the  thoughts  of  men."3 


>  Plato,  Meetetet. 

*  In  French,  taget-femmea. 

3  Plutarch,  Of  the  Omelet  that  have  ceased. 

4  Cicero,  Quant.  Acad,  it.  5. 


The  search  of 
truth  a  very 
agreeable  occu- 
pation. 


Like  that  which  Empedocles,  as  if  transported 
with  a  divine  fury,  and  compelled  by  truth, 
often  strewed  here  and  there  in  his  writings : 
"  No,  no,  we  feel  nothing,  we  see  nothing ;  all 
things  are  concealed  from  us ;  there  is  not  one 
thine  of  which  we  can  positively  say  what  it 
is;"*  according  to  the  divine  saying:  Cogi~ 
tationes  mortaUum  timid*,  et  incerta  ad  tn- 
ventiones  nostra  et  procidentia.*  "  For  the 
thoughts  of  mortal  men  are  doubtful ;  and  our 
devices  are  but  uncertain."  It  is  not  to  be 
thought  strange  if  men,  despairing  to  overtake 
what  they  hunt  after,  have  not  however  lost 
the  pleasure  of  the  chace ;  study 
being  of  itself  so  pleasant  an  em- 
ployment; and  so  pleasant  that 
amongst  the  pleasures,  the  Stoics 
forbid  that  also  which  proceeds 
from  the  exercise  of  the  mind,  will  have  it 
cubred,  and  find  a  kind  of  intemperance  in  too 
much  knowledge. 

Democritus  naving  eaten  figs6  at  his  table 
that  tasted  of  honey,  fell  presently  to  consider- 
ing with  himself  whence  they  should  derive  this 
unusual  sweetness ;  and,  to  be  satisfied  in  it, 
was  about  to  rise  from  the  table  to  see  the  place 
whence  the  figs  had  been  gathered ;  which  his 
maid  observing,  and  having  understood  the 
cause,  smilingly  told  him  that  "  he  need  not 
trouble  himself  about  that,  for  she  had  put  them 
into  a  vessel  in  which  there  had  been  honey." 
He  was  vexed  at  this  discovery,  and  that  she 
had  deprived  him  of  the  occasion  of  this  enquiry, 
and  robbed  his  curiosity  of  matter  to  work  upon : 
"  Go  thy  way,"  said  he,  "  thou  hast  done  roe 
an  injury  ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  will  seek  out  the 
cause  as  if  it  were  natural ;"  and  would  wil- 
lingly have  found  out  some  true  reason  for  a 
false  and  imaginary  effect.  This  story  of  a 
famous  and  great  philosopher  very  clearly  re- 
presents to  us  that  studious  passion  that  puts 
us  upon  the  pursuit  of  things,  of  the  acquisition 
of  which  we  despair.  Plutarch  gives  a  like 
example  of  some  one  who  would  not  be  satisfied 
in  that  whereof  he  was  in  doubt,  that  he  might 
not  lose  the  pleasure  of  enquiring  into  it :  like 
the  other  who  would  not  that  his  physician 
should  allay  the  thirst  of  his  fever,  that  he 
might  not  lose  the  pleasure  of  quenching  it  by 
drinking.  Satins  est  supervacua  discere,  quam 
nihil.7  "  'Tis  better  to  learn  more  than  neces- 
sary than  nothing  at  all."  As  in  all  sorts  of 
feeding,  the  pleasure  of  eating  is  very  often 
single  and  alone,  and  that  what  we  take,  which 
is  acceptable  to  the  palate,  is  not  always  nou- 
rishing or  wholesome  ;  so  that  which  our  minds 
extract  from  science  does  not  cease  to  be  plea- 
sant, though  there  be  nothing  in  it  either 
nutritive  or  healthful.  Thus  they  say  :  "  The 
consideration  of  nature  is  a  diet  proper  for  our 


»  Wisdom,  ix.  14. 

6  The  word  in  Plutarch  (Table  Talk,  ques.  13)  is  top  *U*o*t 
a  cucumber,  and  not  to*  ooho*,  a  fig,  as  Montaigne  has  trans' 
lated  it,  copring  after  Amrot  and  Xrlander. 

*  Seneca,  Epist.  88. 
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minds,  it  raises  and  elevates  us,  makes  us  disdain 
low  and  terrestrial  tilings,  by  comparing  them 
with  those  that  are  celestial  and  high.  The 
mere  inquisition  into  great  and  occult  things  is 
very  pleasant,  even  to  those  who  acquire  no 
other  benefit  than  the  reverence  and  fear  of 
judging  it."  This  is  what  they  profess.1  The 
vain  image  of  this  sickly  curiosity  is  yet  more 
manifest  m  this  other  example  which  they  so 
often  urge.  "  Eudoxus  wished  and  begged  of 
the  rods  that  he  might  once  see  the  sun  near  at 
hand,  to  comprehend  the  form,  greatness,  and 
beauty  of  it ;  even  though  he  should  thereby 
be  immediately  burned."*  He  would  at  the 
price  of  his  life  purchase  a  knowledge,  of  which 
the  use  and  possession  should  at  the  same  time 
be  taken  from  him :  and  for  this  sudden  and 
vanishing  knowledge  lose  all  the  other  know- 
ledge he  had  in  present,  or  might  afterwards 
have  acquired. 

I  cannot  easily  persuade  myself  that  Epi- 
curus, Plato,  and  Pythagoras, 
The  atom!  of  l,ave  given  us  their  atoms,  ideas, 
ideatofPiLo,  an(l  numbers,  for  current  pay. 
the  numbers  of  They  were  too  wise  to  establish 
'ft^SSJ?     ^eir  articles  of  faith  upon  things 

what  end  tney  ,.  t1  .  £   .  0© 

were  advanced,  so  disputable  and  uncertain.  But 
in  that  obscurity  and  ignorance 
in  which  the  world  then  was,  every  one  of 
these  great  men  endeavoured  to  present  some 
kind  of  image  or  reflection  of  light,  and  worked 
their  brains  for  inventions  that  might  have  a 
pleasant  and  subtle  appearance ;  provided  that, 
though  raise,  they  might  make  good  their 
ground  against  those  that  would  oppose  them. 
Unicuique  ista  pro  ingenio  finguntur,  rum  ex 
scientuc  vi.3  "  These  things  every  one  fancies 
according  to  his  wit,  and  not  by  any  power  of 
knowledge." 

One  of  the  ancients,  who  was  reproached, 

"  That  be  professed  philosophy, 

What  U  true       0f  which  he  nevertheless  in  his 

conduct^' the    own   judgment  made  no  great 
philosopher.       account,"  made  answer,  "  That 

reiiiio^Sd10  l1"8  wa*  truly  to  philosophize." 
to  the  lawa.  They  wished  to  consider  all,  to 
balance  every  thing,  and  found 
that  an  employment  well  suited  to  our  natural 
curiosity.  Some  things  they  wrote  for  the 
benefit  of  public  society,  as  their  religions; 
and  for  that  consideration  it  was  but  reasonable 
that  they  should  not  examine  public  opinions 
to  the  quick,  that  they  might  not  disturb  the 
common  obedience  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
their  country. 

Plato  treats  of  this  mystery  with  a  raillery 
manifest  enough  :  for  where  he  writes  accord- 
ing to  his  own  method  he  gives  no  certain 
rule.  When  he  plays  the  legislator  he  borrows 
a  magisterial  and  positive  style,  and  boldly 
there  foists  in  his  most  fantastic  inventions,  as 


1  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  41.    Seneca,  Nat.  Qusts.  i. 

*  Plutarch,  That  you  cannot  Hoc  joyously  according  to 
th§  doctrine  of  Epicurus.    8ee  alio  Laertios  in  the  Life  of 


fit  to  persuade  the  vulgar,  as  impossible  to  be 
believed  by  himself;  knowing  very  well  how 
fit  we  are  to  receive  all  sorts  of  impressions, 
especially  the  most  immoderate  and  prepos- 
terous :  and  yet,  in  his  Laws,  he  takes  singular 
care  that  nothing  be  sung  in  public  but  poetry, 
of  which  the  fiction  and  fabulous  relations  tend 
to  some  advantageous  end  ;  it  being  so  easy  to 
imprint  all  sorts  of  phantasms  in  human  minds, 
that  it  were  injustice  not  to  feed  them  rather 
with  profitable  untruths  than  with  untruths 
that  are  unprofitable  and  hurtful.  He  says 
very  roundly,  in  his  Republic,4  "  That  it  is 
often  necessary,  for  the  benefit  of  men,  to 
deceive  them."  It  is  very  easy  to  distinguish 
that  some  of  the  sects  have  more  followed 
truth,  and  the  others  utility,  by  which  the  last 
have  gained  their  reputation.  'Tis  the  misery 
of  our  condition  that  often  that  which  presents 
itself  to  our  imagination  for  the  truest  does  not 
appear  the  most  useful  to  life.  The  boldest 
sects,  as  the  Epicurean,  Pyrrhonian,  and  the 
new  Academic,  are  yet  constrained  to  submit 
to  the  civil  law  at  the  end  of  the  account. 

There  ore  other  subjects  that  they  have 
tumbled  and  tossed  about,  some  to  the  right 
and  others  to  the  left,  every  one  endeavouring, 
right  or  wrong,  to  gfivc  them  some  kind  of 
colour;  for,  having  found  nothing  so  abstruse 
that  they  would  not  venture  to  speak  of,  they 
are  very  often  forced  to  forge  weak  and  ridicu- 
lous conjectures;  not  that  they  themselves 
looked  upon  them  as  any  foundation,  or  esta- 
blishing any  certain  truth,  but  merely  for 
exercise.  Is  on  tain  id  sensisse  quod  dicerent, 
quam  exercere  inyenia  materia  difficuUate 
videntur  voluisse.  "  They  seem  not  so  much 
themselves  to  have  believed  what  they  said,  as 
to  have  had  a  mind  to  exercise  their  wits  in  the 
difficulty  of  the  matter."  And  if  we  did  not 
take  it  thus,  how  should  we  palliate  so  great 
inconstancy,  variety,  and  vanity  of  opinions, 
as  we  see  have  been  produced  by  those  excel- 
lent and  admirable  men  ?  As,  for  example, 
what  can  be  more  vain  than  to  imagine,  to 
guess  at  God,  by  our  analogies  and  conjec- 
tures? To  direct  and  govern  him  and  the 
world  by  our  capacities  and  our  laws  ?  And  to 
serve  ourselves,  at  the  expense  of  the  divinity, 
with  that  small  portion  of  capacity  he  has  been 
pleased  to  impart  to  our  natural  condition ; 
and  because  we  cannot  extend  our  sight  to 
his  glorious  throne,  to  have  brought  him  down 
to  our  corruption  and  our  miseries  ? 

Of  all  human  and  ancient  opinions  concern- 
ing religion,  that  seems  to  me  the 
most  likely  and  most  excusable,    uabie"?^'0" 
that  acknowledged   God   as  an    human  opi- 
incomprehensible  power,  the  ori-    Jjj°n*  to"*1"11* 
ginal  and  preserver  of  all  things,        lgMm' 
all  goodness,  all  perfection,  receiving  and  taking 


Eudoxus,  who  was  a  celebrated  Pythagorean,  contemporary 
with  Plato. 

3  if.  Seneca,  Suasor.  4. 

«  Bookr. 
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God  adored  at 
Athena. 


in  good  part  tbe  honour  and  reverence  that 
man  paid  him,  under  what  method,  name,  or 
ceremonies  soever : 

Jupiter  omnipotens  rernm,  regumque,  deumque, 
Progenitor,  genitrixque.1 

"  Jove,  tbe  almighty,  author  of  all  things, 
The  father,  mother,  of  both  god*  and  kings." 

This  zeal  has  universally  been  looked  upon 
from  heaven  with  a  gracious  eye.  All  govern- 
'  ments  have  reaped  Fruit  from  their  devotion  : 

impious  men  and  actions  have 
what  the  everywhere  had  suitable  events, 

knowledge  of       Pagan     histories     acknowledge 
Suf.oTie  dignity,  order,  justice,  prodigies, 

Pagans.  and  oracles,  employed  for  their 

profit  and  instruction  in  their  fabu- 
lous religions  :  God,  through  his  mercy,  vouch- 
safing, by  these  temporal  benefits,  to  cherish 
the  tender  principles  of  a  kind  of  brutish  know- 
ledge that  natural  reason  gave  them  of  him, 
through  the  deceiving  images  of  their  dreams. 
Not  ouly  deceiving  and  false,  but  impious  also 
and  injurious,  are  those  that  man  has  forged 
from  his  own  invention ;  and  of  all  the  reli- 
gions that  St.  Paul  found  in  re- 
The  unknown      pUte  at  Athens,  that  which  they 
had  dedicated  "  to  the  unknown 
God  seemed  to  him  the  most  to 
be  excused.1 

Pythagoras  shadowed  the  truth  a  little  more 
closely,  judging  that  the  knowledge  of  this 
first  cause  and  being  of  beings  ought  to  be 
indefinite,  without  limitation,  without  declara- 
tion ;  that  it  was  nothing  else  than  the  extreme 
effort  of  our  imagination  towards  perfection, 
every  one  amplifying  the  idea  according  to  the 
talent  of  his  capacity.  But  if  Numa  attempted 
to  conform  the  devotion  of  his  people  to  this 
project;  to  attach  them  to  a  religion  purely 
mental,  without  any  prefixed  object  and  mate- 
rial mixture,  he  undertook  a  thing  of  no  use  : 
the  human  mind  could  never  support  itself 
floating  in  such  an  infinity  of  inform  thoughts ; 
there  is  required  some  certain  image  to  be  pre- 
sented according  to  its  own  model.  The  divine 
majesty  has  thus,  in  some  sort,  suffered  himself 
to  be  circumscribed  in  corporal  limits  for  our 
advantage.  His  supernatural  and  celestial  sa- 
craments have  signs  of  our  earthly  condition ; 
his  adoration  is  by  sensible  offices  and  words : 
for  'tis  man  that  believes  and  prays.  I  shall 
omit  the  other  arguments  upon  this  subject: 
but  a  man  would  have  much  ado  to  make  me 
believe  that  the  sight  of  our  crucifixes,  that  the 
picture  of  our  Saviour's  passion,  that  the  orna- 
ments and  ceremonious  motions  of  our  churches, 
that  the  voices  accommodated  to  the  devotion 
of  our  thoughts,  and  that  emotion  of  the  senses, 
do  not  warm  the  souls  of  the  people  with  a 
religious  passion  of  very  advantageous  effect. 


1  These  which  are  the  verses  of  Valerius  Soranua,  were 
preserved  from  Varro,  from  whom  St.  Augustine  has  inserted 
them  In  his  book  D*  CinUate  Dei,  viL  9,  U. 

•  Act*  qf  the  ApoUlet,  xvii.  S3. 


Of  those  to  whom  they  have  given  a  body, 
as  necessity  required  in  that  universal  blindness, 
I  should,  I  fancy,  most  incline  to  those  who 
adored  tbe  sun : 

La  Lumiere  commune, 
L'oeil  du  monde ;  et  si  Dieu  au  chef  porte  des  yeulx, 
Les  rayons  du  soleil  sont  ses  yeulx  radieux, 
Qui  donnent  vie  a  touts,  nous  maintiennent  et  gardent ; 
Et  les  faicts  des  humains  en  ce  monde  regardent : 
Ce  beau,  ce  grand  soleil,  qui  nous  faict  les  saisons, 
Selon  qu'il  entre  ou  sort  de  ses  douse  maisons; 
Qui  remplit  I'univers  de  ses  vertus  cogneues  ; 
Qui  d'un  traict  de  ses  yeulx  nous  dissipc  les  nues : 
L'esprit,  l'arae  du  monde,  ardent  et  flamboyant, 
En  la  course  d'un  jour  tout  le  Ciel  tournoyant ; 
Flein  d'immense  grandeur,  rond,  vagabond,  et  ferine  ; 
Lequel  tient  dessoubs  luy  tout  le  monde  pour  ferine : 
En  repos,  sans  repos ;  oysif ,  et  sans  •  ejour ; 
Fils  aian<  de  nature,  et  ie  pere  du  jour  :s 

"  The  common  light  that  equal  shines  on  all, 
Diffused  around  the  whole  terrestrial  hall ; 
And,  if  the  almighty  Ruler  of  the  skies 
Has  eyes,  the  sun-beams  are  his  radiant  eyes, 
That  life  and  safety  give  to  young  and  old, 
And  all  men's  actions  upon  earth  behold. 
This  great,  this  beautiful,  the  glorious  sun, 
Who  makes  their  course  the  varied  seasons  run ; 
That  with  his  virtues  fills  the  universe, 
And  with  one  glance  can  sullen  clouds  disperse ; 
Earth's  life  and  soul,  that,  flaming  in  his  sphere, 
Surrounds  the  heavens  in  one  day's  career ; 
Immensely  great,  moving  yet  firm  and  round, 
Who  the  whole  world  below  has  made  bis  bound ; 
At  rest,  without  rest,  idle  without  stav. 
Nature's  first  son,  and  father  of  the  day :" 

forasmuch  as,  beside  this  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  his,  'tis  the  only  piece  of  this  machine  that 
we  discover  at  the  remotest  distance  from  us ; 
and  by  that  means  so  little  known  that  they 
were  pardonable  for  entering  into  so  great 
admiration  and  reverence  of  it. 

Thales,4  who  first  inquired  into  this  sort  of 
matter,  believed  God  to  be  a  Spirit  that  made 
all  things  of  water  ;  Anaximander,  that  the 
gods  were  always  dying  and  entering  into  life 
again ;  and  that  there  were  an  infinite  number 
of  worlds  ;  Anaximines,  that  the  air  was  God, 
that  he  was  procreate  and  immense,  always 
moving.  Anaxagoras  the  first,  was  of  opinion 
that  the  description  and  manner  of  all  things 
were  conducted  by  the  power  and  reason  of  an  in- 
finite spirit  Alcmaeon  gave  divinity  to  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  to  the  soul.  Pythagoras 
made  God  a  spirit,  spread  over  the  nature  of  all 
things,  whence  our  souls  are  extracted ;  Par- 
menides,  a  circle  surrounding  the  heaven,  and 
supporting  the  world  by  the  ardour  of  light. 
Empedocfes  pronounced  the  four  elements,  of 
which  all  things  are  composed,  to  be  gods; 
Protagoras  had  nothing  to  say,  whether  they 
were  or  were  not,  or  what  they  were  ;  Demo- 
critus  was  one  while  of  opinion  that  the  images 
and  their  circuitions  were  gods  ;  another  while, 
the  nature  that  darts  out  those  images ;  and  then, 
our  science  and  intelligence.  Plato  divides  his 
belief  into  several  opinions :  he  says,  in  his 
TimcuSy  that  the  Father  of  the  World  cannot 
be  named  ;  in  his  Laws,  that  men  are  not  to  in- 


3  Ronsard. 

«  This  following  analysis  of  the  Heathen  Mythology  is 
principally  taken  trom  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Dior,  L  IS,  ice 
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quire  into  his  being;  and  elsewhere,  in  the  very 
same  books,  he  makes  the  world,  the  heavens, 
the  stars,  the  earth,  and  our  souls,  gods ;  ad- 
mitting, moreover,  those  which  have  been  re- 
ceived by  ancient  institution  in  every  republic. 
Xenophon  reports  a  like  perplexity  in  Socrates's 
doctrine ;  one  while  that  men  are  not  to  inquire 
into  the  form  of  God,  and  presently  makes  him 
maintain  that  the  sun  is  God,  and  the  soul  God ; 
that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  then  that  there 
are  many.     Speusippus,  the  nephew  of  Plato, 
makes  God  a  certain  power  governing  all  things, 
and  that  he  has  a  soul.    Aristotle  one  while 
says  it  is  the  spirit,  and  another  the  world ;  one 
while  he  gives  the  world  another  master,  and 
another  while  makes  God  the  heat  of  heaven. 
Zenocrates  makes  eight,  five  named  amongst 
the  planets ;  the  sixth  composed  of  all  the  fixed 
stars,  as  of  so  many  members ;  the  seventh  and 
eighth,  the  sun  and  moon.   Heraclides  Pontic  us 
does  nothing  but  float  in  his  opinion,  and  finally 
deprives  God  of  sense,  and  makes  him  shift 
from  one  form  to  another,  and  at  last  says  that 
it  is  heaven  and  earth.    Theophrastus  wanders 
in   the  same  irresolution  amongst  his  fancies, 
attributing  the  superinteudency  of  the  world 
one  while  to  the  understanding,  another  while 
to   heaven,   and  then    to    the   stars.     Strato 
says  that  'tis  nature,  she  having  the  power 
of  generation,  augmentation,  and  diminution, 
without  form  and  sentiment.     Zeno  says  'tis 
the  law  of  nature,  commanding  good  and  pro- 
hibiting evil ;  which  law  is  an  animal ;  and 
takes  away  the  accustomed  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  Vesta.     Diogenes  Apolloniates,  that  'tis 
air.1      Zenophanes  makes  God  round,  seeing 
and  hearing,  not  breathing,  and  having  nothing 
in  common  with  human  nature.     Aristo  thinks 
the  form  of  God  to  be  incomprehensible,  de- 
prives him  of  sense,  and  knows  not  whether  he 
be  an  animal  or  something  else ;  Clean thes,  one 
while  supposes  it  to  be  reason,  another  while  the 
world,  another  the  soul  of  nature,  and  then  the 
supreme  heat  rolling  about,  and  environing  all. 
Perseus,  Zeno's  disciple,  was  of  opinion  that 
men  have  given  the  title  of  gods  to  such  as  have 
been  useful,  and  have  added  any  notable  ad- 
vantage to  human  life,  and  even  to  profitable 
things  themselves.   Chrysippus  made  a  confused 
heap  of  all  the  preceding  theories,  and  reckons, 
amongst  a  thousand  forms  of  gods  that  he  makes, 
the  men  also  that  have  been  deified.     Diagoras 
and  Theodoras  flatly  denied  that  there  were  any 
gods  at  all.    Epicurus  makes  the  gods  shining, 
transparent,  and  perflable,  lodged  as  betwixt 


1  ThU  word  having  been  misprinted  age  in  the  earlier  edi- 
tion! of  the  Essays,  the  blander  has  been  hitherto  carefully 
retained,  though  one  of  the  most  obvious  description.  Cicero 
himself,  from  whom  Montaigne  is  quoting,  says  expressly 
elsewhere  (De  Not.  Dear.  i.  IS.),  that  "  air  U  the  god  of  Dio- 
genes Apolloniates :"  with  him  agrees  St.  Austin,  in  his  book 
de  CivUate  Dei,  riii.  9.  from  whom  it  also  appears  that  this 
philosopher  ascribed  sense  to  the  air,  and  that  he  called  it 
the  matter  out  of  which  all  things  were  formed,  and  that  it 
was  endowed  with  divine  reason,  without  which  nothing  could 
be  made.  M.  Bavle,  in  his  dictionarv  at  the  article  of  "  Dio- 
genes of  Apollonta,"  infers,  "  that' he  made  a  whole,  or  a 


compound,  of  air  and  the  divine  virtue,  in  which,  if  air 
the  matter,  the  divine  virtue  was  the  soul  and  form ;  and  that, 
by  consequence,  the  air,  animated  by  the  divine  virtue,  ought, 
according  to  that  philosopher,  to  be  styled  God.  As  for  the 
rest,  this  philosopher,  by  ascribing  understanding  to  the  air, 
differed  from  his  master  Anaximencs,  who  thought  the  air 
inanimate."  Montaigne  himself  says,  further  on  in  the  chap- 
ter, "  Either  the  infinity  of  nature  of  Anaximander,  or  the 
air  of  Diogenes,  or  the  numbers  and  symmetries  of  Pytha- 
goras." 

*  Ennius,  apud  Cicero,  de  IHoin.  ii.  50. 

*  Lucret.  v.  I  S3. 


two  forts,  betwixt  two  worlds,  secure  from 
blows,  clothed  in  a  human  figure,  and  with 
such  members  as  we  have ;  which  members  are 
to  them  of  no  use : 

Ego  Deum  genus  esse  semper  diri,  et  dicam  coelitum ; 
8ed  eos  non  curare  opinor,  quid  agat  humanum  genus.* 

"  I  ever  thought  that  gods  above  there  were. 
But  do  not  think  they  care  what  men  do  here." 

Trust  to  your  philosophy,  my  masters ;   and 
brag  that  you  have  found  the  bean  in  the 
cake  when  you  see  what  a  rattle  is  here  with 
so  many  philosophical  heads !   The  perplexity  ' 
of  so  many  worldly  forma  has  gained  this  over  < 
me,  that  manners  and  opinions  contrary  to  : 
mine  do  not  so  much  displease  as  instruct  me ;   I 
nor  so  much  make  me  proud  as  they  humble  ! 
me,  in  comparing  them.     And  all  other  choice 
than  what  comes  from  the  express  and  imme- 
diate hand  of  God  seems  to  me  a  choice  of  very 
little  privilege.    The  policies  of  the  world  are 
no  less  opposite  upon  this  subject  than  the 
schools,  by  which  we  may  understand  that  for- 
tune itself  is  not  more  variable  and  inconstant, 
nor  more  blind  and  inconsiderate,  than  our 
reason.    The  things  that  are  most  unknown 
are  most  proper  to  be  deified  ;  wherefore  to 
make  gods  of  ourselves,  as  the  ancients  did, 
exceeds  the  extremest  weakness  of  understand- 
ing.    I  would  much  rather  have  gone  along 
with  those  who  adored  the  serpent,  the  dog,  or 
the  ox  :  forasmuch  as  their  nature  and  being  is 
less  known  to  us,  and  that  we  have  more  room 
to  imagine  what  we  please  of  those  beasts,  and  to 
attribute  to  them  extraordinary  faculties.     But 
to  have  made  gods  of  our  own 
condition,  of  whom  we  ought  to    <#  „«,,  t,  fj£* 
know  the  imperfections;  and  to    utmost  degree 
have  attributed  to  them  desire,    ^c^rav*- 
anger,  revenge,  marriages,  gene- 
ration, alliances,  love,  jealousy,  our  members, 
and  bones,  our  fevers  and  pleasures,  our  death 
and  obsequies ;  this  roust  needs  have  proceeded 
from  a  marvellous   inebriety  of  the    human 
understanding; 

Qusb  procul  usque  adeo  divino  ab  numine  distant, 
Inque  Deum  numero  quae  sint  indigna  videri  j* 

"  From  divine  natures  these  so  distant  are, 
They  are  unworthy  of  that  character." 

Forma,  atates,  vestitus,  ornatus  noti  sunt; 
genera,  conjuyia,  cognationes,  omniague  tra- 
ducta  ad  stmUitudinem  imbecillitatis  humana: 
nam  et  perturbatis  animis  inducuntur ;  accipi- 
mu8  enim  deorum  cupiditates,  agritudtneSy  ira- 
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riages,  and  kindred,  and  all  adapted  to  tlie 
similitude  of  humaji  weakness  ;  for  they  are 
represented  to  us  with  anxious  minds,  and  we 
read  of  the  lusts,  sickness,  and  anger  of  tbe 
god* ;"  U  having  attributed  divinity  not  only 
to  truth,  virtue,  honour,  concord,  liberty,  vic- 
tory, and  piety  ;  but  also  to  voluptuousness, 
fraud,  death,  envy,  old  age,  misery  ;  to  fear, 
fever,  ill  fortune,  and  other  injuries  of  our  frail 
and  transitory  lite : 

Quid  jnTat  hoc,  ttmpli*  noatna  inducer*  mom  7 
"  O  eafth-bora  huIi  I  by  earth-born  paaiiona  lad. 
Tank  r>  •»'  "hat  >™>  Taluea  will  iupira 

The  Egyptians,  with  an  impudent  prudence, 
interdicted,  npon  pain  of  hanging,  that  any  one 
should  my  that  their  gods,  Serapis  and  Ists, 
tiad  formerly  been  men  ;  and  yet  no  one  was 
ignorant  that  they  bad  been  such  ;  and  their 
effigies,  represented  with  the  finger  upon  the 
mouth,  signified,  says  Varro,'  that  mysterious 
decree  to  their  priests,  to  conceal  their  mortal 
original,  as  it  must  by  necessary  consequence 
cancel  all  tbe  veneration  paid  to  them.  Seeing 
that  man  so  much  desired  to  equal  himself  to 
God,  he  had  done  better,  says  Cicero,'  to  have 
attracted  those  divine  conditions  to  himself,  and 
drawn  them  down  hither  below,  than  to  send  bis 
corruption  and  misery  up  on  high :  but,  to 
take  it  right,  he  has  several  ways  done  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  with  like  vanity  of  opinion. 
When  philosophers  search  narrowly  into  the 
__,.      _  hierarchy  of  their  gods,  and  make 

phiUwJTinn  *  great  bustle  about  distiuguish- 
wcr  aariiHu  in  ing  their  alliances,  offices,  and 
55S3L*af*"  power,  I  cannot  believe  they  speak 
ihrir  go.li.  nod  as  they  think.  When  Plato  de- 
wTUw eoEidj-  scribes  Pluto's  orchard  to  us,  and 
Jilio™  m  the  bodily  conveniences  or  pains 
that  attend  us  after  the  ruin  and 
annihilation  of  our  bodies,  and  accommodates 
them  to  the  feeling  we  have  in  this  life : 


i  aecret  Tllea  and  myrtle  ft 
or  do  eana  lim  them  rrei 


when  Mahomet  promises  his  followers  a  Para- 
dise hung  with  tapestry,  gilded  and  enamelled 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  furnished  with 
wenches  of  excelling  beauty,  rare  wines,  and 
delicate*  dishes ;  it  is  easily  discerned  that  these 
are  deceivers  that  accommodate  their  promises 
to  our  sensuality,  to  attract  and  allure  us  by 
hopes  and  opinions  suitable  to  our  mortal  appe- 
tites.    And  yet  some  amongst  us  are  fallen  into 


the  like  error,  promising  to  themselves  after  the 
resurrection  a  terrestrial  and  temporal  life, 
accompanied  with  all  sorts  of  worldly  conve- 
niences and  pleasures.  Can  we  believe  that 
Plato,  be  who  bad  such  heavenly  conceptions, 
and  was  so  well  acquainted  with  tbe  Divinity 
as  thence  to  derive  tbe  name  of  tbe  Divine 
Plato,  ever  thought  that  the  poor  creature, 

had  any  thing  in  him  applicable  to  that  ii. 

prehensibte  power?  and  that  he  believed  that 
tbe  weak  holds  we  are  able  to  take  were  capable, 
or  tbe  force  of  our  understanding  sufficient,  t< 
participate  of  beatitude  or  eternal  pains  T  Wc 
should  then  tell  him  from  human  reason  :  "  I 
the  pleasures  thou  dost  promise  us  in  the  other 
life  arc  of  tbe  same  kind  that  I  bave  enjoyed 
here  below,  this  has  nothing  in  common  with 
infinity ;  though  all  my  five 
should  be  even  loaded  with  pleasure,  and  my 
soul  full  of  all  the  contentment  it  could  hope  or 
desire,  we  know  what  all  this  amounts  to,  al 
this  would  be  nothing :  if  there  be  any  thing  of 
mine  there,  there  is  nothing  divine ;  if  this  be 
no  more  than  what  may  belong  to  our  present 
condition,  it  cannot  be  of  any  value.  All  con* 
tcntment  of  mortals  is  mortal.  Even  theknow- 
ledge  of  our  parents,  children,  and  friends,  if 
that  can  affect  and  delight  us  in  the  other  world, 
if  that  still  continues  a  satisfaction  to  us  there, 
we  still  remain  in  earthly  and   finite  eonve- 

greatness  of  these  high  and  divine  promises,  if 
we  could  in  any  sort  conceive  them  :  to  have  a 
worthy  imagination  of  them  we  must  imagine 
them  unimaginable,  inexplicable,  and  incom 
prehensible,  and  absolutely  another  thing  thai 
those  of  our  miserable  experience.  "  Eye  bath 
not  seen,"  ssith  St.  Paul,  "  nor  ear  heard,  n 
tlier  hath  entered  into  tbe  heart  of  man,  t 
things  that  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him.'"  And  if,  to  render  us 
capable,  our  being  were  reformed 
and  changed  (as  thou,  Plato, 
sny est,  by  thy  purifications),  it  ^^ 
ought  to  be  so  extreme  and  total  neu 
a  change  that,  by  physical  doc- 
trine  it  will  be  no  more  us  ; 

Hector  Rat  tunc  cum  b*Uo  CBttbU  ;  11  Me 
Traclue  ab  Xmnnio  mm  mat  Hector  (quo  ; 


"  He  Hector  «  arhilet  he  could  n.hl.  but  when 
Dnoa'd  bj  Achillea'  ■tenia,  no  HtctOf  then  i' 

it   roust  be  something  else  that  must  r 
these  recompenses  : 

Quod  mntatur  .  .  .  diuolritur;  inlctit  ergo : 
"  Things  changed  dueolTad  ar 

For  in  Pythagoras/a  metempsychosis,  t 
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the  change  of  habitation  that  be  imagined  in 
goals,  can  we  believe  that  the  lion,  in  whom 
the  soul  of  Caesar  is  enclosed,  does  espouse 
Caesar's  passions,  or  that  the  lion  is  he?  For  if 
it  was  still  Caesar,  they  would  be  in  the  right 
who,  controverting  this  opinion  with  Plato, 
reproach  him  that  the  son  might  be  seen  to  ride 
his  mother  transformed  into  a  mule,  and  the  like 
absurdities.  And  can  we  believe  that  in  tiie 
mutations  that  are  made  of  the  bodies  of  animals 
into  others  of  the  same  kind,  the  new  coiners 
are  not  other  than  their  predecessors  ?  From 
the  ashes  of  a  phoenix,  a  worm,  they  say,  is 
engendered,  and  from  that  another  phoenix  ;* 
who  can  imagine  that  this  second  phoenix  is  no 
other  than  the  first  ?  We  see  our  silk-worms, 
as  it  were,  die  and  wither ;  and  from  this  wi- 
thered body  a  butterfly  is  produced ;  and  from 
that  another  worm ;  how  ridiculous  would  it  be 
to  imagine  that  this  was  still  the  first !  That 
which  once  has  ceased  to  be  is  no  more : 

Nee,  si  materiam  nostram  collegerit  setas 
Post  obitum,  rursninque  redegerit,  at  sits  nunc  est, 
Atque  iterum  nobis  fuerinC  data  lumios  vitse, 
Pertiaemt  quidquam  tamen  ad  nos  id  quoque  factum, 
Interrupta  semel  com  sit  repetentia  nostra.* 

"  Neither  tho'  time  should  gather  and  restore 
Our  matter  to  the  form  it  was  before. 
And  give  again  new  light  to  see  withal, 
Would  that  new  figure  us  concern  at  all ; 
Or  we  again  erer  the  same  be  seen. 
Our  being  having  interrupted  been." 

And,  Plato,  when  thou  say  est  in  another 
place  that  it  shall  be  the  spiritual  part  of  man 
that  will  be  concerned  in  the  fruition  of  the 
recompense  of  another  life,  thou  tellest  us  a  thing 
wherein  there  is  as  little  appearance  of  truth : 

Scilicet,  avolsis  radicibas,  ut  nequit  ullam 
Dispicere  ipsa  oculus  rem,  seorsum  corpora  toto  ;* 

"  No  more  than  eyes  once  from  their  optics  torn, 
Can  ever  after  any  thing  discern  ;" 

for,  by  this  account,  it  would  no  more  be 
man,  nor  consequently  us,  who  would  be  con- 
cerned in  this  enjoyment :  for  we  are  composed 
of  two  principal  essential  parts,  the  separation 
of  which  is  the  death  and  ruiu  of  our  being : 

Inter  enim  iecta  est  vital  pause,  vageque 
Deerrarunt  passim  motus  ab  sensibus  omnes  ;4 

M  When  once  that  pause  of  life  is  come  between, 
'Tb  just  the  same  as  we  had  never  been  ;" 

we  caunot  say  that  the  man  suffers  when  the 
worms  feed  upon  his  members,  and  that  the 
earth  consumes  them : 

Et  nihil  hoc  ad  nos,  qui  coitu  conjugioque 
Corporis  atque  animse  consistimus  uniter  apti.' 

"  What's  that  to  us  7  for  we  are  only  we, 
While  soul  and  body  in  one  frame  agree." 

Moreover,  upon  what  foundation  of  their  justice 


>  Plinj,  Nat.  Hist.*.  \k. 

*  Lucret.  ili.  8*9. 

*  Id.  ib.  603. 
«  Id.  ib.  VJ1. 
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can  the  gods  take  notice  of  or 
reward  man  after  his  death  for 
his  good  and  virtuous  actions, 
since  it  was  themselves  that  put 
them  in  the  way  and  mind  to  do 
them  ?  And  why  should  they  be  offended  at 
or  punish  him  for  wicked  ones,  since  them- 
selves have  created  in  him  so  frail  a  condition, 
and  when,  with  one  glance  of  their  will,  they 
might  prevent  him  from  failing  ?  Might  not 
Epicurus,  with  great  colour  of  human  reason, 
object  this  to  Plato,  did  he  not  often  save  him- 
self with  this  sentence :  "  That  it  is  impossible 
to  establish  any  thing  certain  of  the  immortal 
nature  by  the  mortal .'"  She  does  nothing  but 
err  throughout,  but  especially  when  she  med- 
dles with  divine  things.  \Vho  does  more 
evidently  perceive  this  than  we  ?  For  although 
we  have  given  her  certain  aud  infallible  prin- 
ciples; and  though  we  have  enlightened  her 
steps  with  the  sacred  lamp  of  truth  that  it  has 
pleased  God  to  communicate  to  us ;  we  daily 
see,  nevertheless,  that  if  she  swerve  never  so 
little  from  the  ordinary  path;  and  that  she 
stray  from,  or  wander  out  of  the  way  set  out 
and  beaten  by  the  church,  how  soon  she  loses, 
confounds  and  fetters  herself,  tumbling  and 
floating  in  this  vast,  turbulent,  and  waving  sea 
of  human  opinions,  without  restraint,  and  with- 
out any  determinate  end :  so  soon  as  she  loses 
that  great  and  common  road,  she  enters  into  a 
labvnnth  of  a  thousand  several  paths. 

Si  an  cannot  be  anything  but  what  he  is, 
nor  imagine  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  capacity.  "  'Tis  a  greater 
presumption,"  says  Plutarch,6 
"  in  them  who  are  but  men  to 
attempt  to  speak  and  discourse  of 
the  gods  and  demi-gods  than  it 
is  in  a  man  utterly  ignorant  of  music  to  give 
an  opinion  of  singing  ;  or  in  a  man  who  never 
saw  a  camp  to  dispute  about  arms  and  martial 
affairs,  presuming  by  some  light  conjecture  to 
understand  the  effects  of  an  art  he  is  totally  a 
stranger  to."  Antiquity,  I  believe,  thought  to 
put  a  compliment  upon,  and  to  add  something 
to,  the  divine  grandeur  in  assimilating  it  to 
man,  investing  it  with  his  faculties,  and  adorn- 
ing it  with  his  ugly  humours  and  most  shameful 
necessities  :  offering  it  our  aliments  to  eat,  pre- 
senting it  with  our  dances,  mummeries,  and 
farces,  to  divert  it ;  with  our  vestments  to  cover 
it,  and  our  houses  to  inhabit,  coaxing  it  with 
the  odour  of  incense  and  the  sounds  of  music, 
with  festoons  and  nosegays;  and  to  accom- 
modate it  to  our  vicious  passions,  flattering  its 
justice  with  inhuman  vengeance,  and  with  the 
ruin  and  dissipation  of  things  by  it  created  and 
preserved  :  as  Tiberius  Sempronius,7  who  burnt 
the  rich  spoils  and  arms  he  had  gained  from 


»  Lucret.  857. 

c  In  his  treatise.  Why  the  Divine  Justice  sometime*  defer* 
the  punishment  of  Crime. 
7  Livy,  xli.  16. 
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the  enemy  in  Sardinia  for  a  sacrifice  to  Vulcan  ; 
and  Paulas  jBrailius,1  those  of  Macedonia,  to 
Mars  and  Minerva  ;  and  Alexander,3  arriving 
at  the  Indian  Ocean,  threw  several  peat  ves- 

,  sels  of  gold  into  die  sea,  in  honour  of  Thetes ; 

1  and  moreover  loading  her  altars  with  a  slaughter 
not  of  innocent  beasts  only,  but  of  men  also, 
as  several  nations,  and  ours  among  the  rest, 
were  commonly  used  to  do ;  and  I  believe  there 
is  no  nation  under  the  sun  that  has  not  done 
the  same: 

Sulraone  creates 
Quataor  hie  jurenea,  totidem,  quo*  educat  Ufens, 
Vicentes  rapit,  inferiaa  quos  immolet  umbrii.1 

"  Poor  aona  of  Sulmo,  four  whom  Ufens  bred, 
He  took  in  flight,  and  living  victims  led, 
To  please  the  ghost  of  Pallas,  and  expire 
In  sacrifice  before  his  fun'rai  pyre." 

The  Getae4  hold  themselves  to  be  immortal,  and 
that  their  death  is  nothing  but  a  journey  to  their 
god  Zamolxis.  Every  five  years  they  dispatch 
some  one  among  them  to  him,  to  entreat  of  him 
such  necessaries  as  they  stand  in  need  of.  This 
envoy  is  chosen  by  lot,  and  the  form  of  dispatch- 
ing him,  after  he  has  been  instructed  by  word 
of  mouth  what  he  is  to  deliver,  is  that  of  the 
assistants,  three  hold  up  as  many  javelins,  upon 
which  the  rest  throw  his  body  with  all  their 
force.  If  he  happen  to  be  wounded  in  a  mortal 
part,  and  that  he  immediately  dies,  'tis  held  a 
certain  argument  of  divine  favour ;  but  if  he 
escapes  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  wicked  and 
execrable  wretch,  and  another  is  dismissed  after 
the  same  manner  in  his  stead.  Amestris,*  the 
mother  of  Xerxes,  being  grown 

fourteen  roan*  °^»  caU9ea<  at once fourteen  young 
men.  *^*  men,  of  the  best  families  of  Per- 
sia, to  be  buried  alive,  according 
to  the  religion  of  the  country,  to  gratify  some 
infernal  deity.  And  even  to  this  day  the  idols 
of  Themixtitan  are  cemented  with  the  blood  of 
little  children,  and  they  delight  in  no  sacrifice 
but  of  these  pure  and  infantine  souls ;  a  justice 
thirsty  of  innocent  blood  : 

Tantum  religio  potuit  suadere  malorum.8 

•'  Such  impious  use  was  of  religion  made, 
So  many  demon  acta  it  could  persuade." 

The  Carthaginians  immolated  their  own  children 
to  Saturn  ;  and  those  who  had 
Carthaginian  none  of  their  own  bought  of 
ficedto&saturn.  others,  the  rather  and  mother 
being  in  the  mean  time  obliged 
to  assist  at  the  ceremony  with  a  gay  and 
contented  countenance.7 

It  was  a  strange  fancy  to  think  to  gratify 
the  divine  bounty  with  our  afflictions  ;  like  the 
Lacedaemonians,5*  who  regaled  their  Diana  with 
the  tormenting  of  young  boys,  whom  they 


1  Lhry.  xlv.  53. 

*  Amu,  vi.  19,  Diod.  Sicul.  17, 104,  are  the  only  historians 
of  Alexander  who  speak  about  aolden  vases  thrown  into  the 
sea;  but  they  say  nothing  about  the  slaughter  of  men. 

*  JSneid,  x.  517. 

*  Herod,  ir.  94. 

*  Plut.  on  Supentition.  Herod.  TiL  114-  Amestris  was 
the  vife  of  Xerxes. 


caused  to  be  whipped  for  her  sake,  very  often 
to  death.  It  was  a  savage  humour  to  imagine 
to  gratify  the  architect  by  the  subversion  of 
his  building,  and  to  think  to  take  away  the 
punishment  due  to  the  guilty  by  punishing  the 
innocent :  and  that  poor  Iphigenia,  at  the  port 
of  Aulis,  should  by  her  death  and  immolation 
acquit,  towards  God,  the  whole  army  of  the 
Greeks  from  all  the  crimes  they  had  committed ; 

Et  casta  inceste,  nubendi  tempore  in  ipso, 
Hostia  concideret  mactatu  marsta  parentis  ;9 

"  That  the  chaste  virgin  in  her  nuptial  band 
Should  die  by  an  unnat'ral  father's  hand  ;'* 

and  that  the  two  noble  and  generous  souls  of 
the  two  Decii,  the  father  and  the  son,  to  incline 
the  favour  of  the  gods  to  be  propitious  to  the 
affairs  of  Rome,  should  throw  themselves  head- 
long into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy  :  Qua  fuii 
tanta  deorum  iniquitas,  ut  placari  populo 
Romano  non  possent  nisi  tales  viri  occidissent?19 
"  How  great  an  injustice  in  the  gods  was  it 
that  they  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  people 
of  Home  unless  such  men  perished  V  To  which 
may  be  added,  that  it  is  not  for  the  criminal  to 
cause  himself  to  be  scourged  according  to  his 
own  measure  nor  at  his  own  time,  but  that  it 
purely  belongs  to  the  judge,  who  considers 
nothing  as  chastisements  but  the  penalty  that 
he  appoints,  and  cannot  call  that  punishment 
which  proceeds  from  the  consent  of  him  that 
suffers.  The  divine  vengeance  pre-supposes  an 
absolute  dissent  in  us,  both  for  its  justice  and 
for  our  own  penalty.  And  therefore  it  was 
a  ridiculous  humour  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of 
Sam os,n  who,  to  interrupt  the  continued  course 
of  his  good  fortune,  and  to  balance  it,  went 
and  threw  the  dearest  and  most  precious  jewel 
he  had  into  the  sea,  believing  that  by  this 
voluntary  and  antedated  mishap  he  bribed  and 
satisfied  the  revolution  and  vicissitude  of  for- 
tune ;  and  she,  to  mock  his  folly,,  ordered  it  so 
that  the  same  jewel  came  again  into  his  hands, 
found  in  the  belly  of  a  fish.  And  then  to  what 
end  were  those  tearings  and  dismemberments 
of  the  Cory  ban  tes,  the  Menades,  and,  in  our 
times,  of  the  Mahometans,  who  slash  their 
faces,  bosoms,  and  limbs,  to  gratify  their  pro- 
phet ;  seeing  that  the  offence  lies  in  the  will, 
not  in  the  breast,  eyes,  genitals,  roundness  of 
form,  the  shoulders,  or  the  throat?  Tantus 
est  perturbata  mentis,  et  sedibus  suis  puis*, 
furor,  ut  sic  dii  placentur,  quemadmoaum  ne 
tontines  quidem  s&viunt.1*  "  So  great  is  the 
fury  and  madness  of  troubled  minds  when  once 
displaced  from  the  seat  of  reason,  as  if  the  gods 
should  be  appeased  with  what  even  men  are 
not  so  cruel  as  to  approve."    The  use  of  this 
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Lucret.  i.  102. 

Plutarch,  on  Superstition, 

Id.  Apothegms  of  the  Laeedrnmoniant. 

Lucret.  i.  99. 

Cicero,  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  6. 

Herud.  iii.  4,  and  43. 


»*  St.  August.  de  Ctvit  Dei,  ri.  10. 


natural  contexture  has  not  only  respect  to  us,  work  ?    Thou  seest  nothing  but  the  order  and 

but  also  to  the  service  of  God  and  other  men  ;  revolution  of  this  little  cave  in  which  thou  art 

'tis  as  unjust  for  us  voluntarily  to  wound  or  lodged,   if,  indeed,   thou  dost  see  so  much : 

hurt  it  as  to  kill  ourselves  upon  any  pretence  whereas  his  divinity  has  an  infinite  jurisdiction 

whatever :  it  seems  to  be  great  cowardice  and  beyond.    This  part  is  nothing  in  comparison 

treason  to  exercise  cruelty  upon,  and  to  destroy,  of  the  whole : 

the  functions  of  the   body  that  are  Stupid  and  Omnia  am  esdn,  terraqae,  mariqae, 

servile,  to  spare  the  SOul  the  solicitude  Of  govern-  *U  mat  "*  ««■«■  summai  tonus  omnem.* 

ing  them  according  to  reason  :   Ubt  tratot  dtO§  "  The  earth,  the  Ma,  and  skies,  from  pole  to  pole, 

timent,  qui  tic  propUiot  habere  merentur?    In  *"  """^  ■»*  n***!  *°  *"  ■%»*  w«on.» 

re^m/^fi^oUpto^ciuira^^tqvidam;  ^  a  mnnicipai  iaW  that  thou  allegest,  thou 

led  nemo  ubi,  ne  mr  euet,  jubente  domino,  kn0west  not  what  is  universal.    Tie  thyself  to 

manus  rntuUiJ        Where  are  they  so  afraid  fhat  to  which  ^m  ^  ^j^  hat  noi  hfm     ^ 

of  the  anger  of  the  gods  a*  to  merit  their  favour  b  not  of  ^    brotherhood,  thy  feUow-cUben,  or 

at  that  rate?    Some,  indeed,  have  been  made  companion.    If  he  has  in  some  sort  communi- 

eunuchs  for  the  lust  of  princes :  but  no  man  at  ^^  himaelf  unto  ^  ^  not  to  debage  bim. 

bis  master's  command  has  put  his  own  hand  to  ^  unto  &    uttlenem,  nor  to  make  thee  comp- 

unman  nimself.'V   So  did  they  fill  their  religion  fgdkr  of  Il|fl         ^ .  tbe  baman  ^    cannot 

with  several  ill  effects :  fly  to  the  clouds :  rules  are  for  thee.    The  sun 

swpiu  olim  run9  evei7  dav  n^  ordinary  course :  the  bounds 

Bdigio  peperit  weicroaa  atqoe  impia  facta.'  of  the  sea  and  the  earth  cannot  be  confounded : 

"  in  elder  times  tne  water  **  unstable  and  without  firmness :  a 

Beitgioo  did  commit  moat  fearful  crimes."  wall,  unless  it  be  broken,  is  impenetrable  to  a 

...                                 .  .  solid  body :  a  roan  cannot  preserve  his  life  in 

Now  nothing  of  ours  can  in  any  sort  be  com-  thc  flam<£    he  cannot  ^  ^  ^  beftT€I1  Mnd 


The  folly  of 
judging  of  tbe 


pared  or  likened  unto  the  divine  earth  and  corporally  m  a  thowuad  places 

jocunoco,  ».     na^ure'  .wb.!fh  ?7U  notu  b.lem,8h  atonce.    'Tis  for  thee  that  be  hat  made  these 

po7er  and  per.    and  stain  it  with  much  imper-  rol       ^  tbee  that  tbeycoaem:  he  has  raa- 

Z^n^S^  J™011-  How  cmn  ™*  mr,te  nifested  to  Christians  that  he  has  enfranchised 
otTSocJp^  beauty,  power,  and  goodness  himgelf  from  them  ^  when  k  lcMed  hhn 
tioos.  admit  of  any  correspondence  or  Aad  in  ^^  wh  d^bty  to  fc  i»,  should 
similitude  to  such  abject  things  he  have  hmi{ed  hM)  ^  ^^in  a  3^^,, 
as  we  are,  wiAout  extreme  wrong  and  manifest  ^^1  In  fc?onr  if  whom  should  he  have 
dishonour  to  his  divine  ^eataess?  Inftrmum  ^^  hig  privilege?  Thy  reason  has  in  no 
deiforttee9tt^ntbn;et$tuUum  other  thing  m0re  of  likelihood  and  foundation 
tixu  est  homintbus.  "  For  the  foolishness  of  than  m  ^  wherem  it  persuades  thee  that 
God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  then  h  plttrality  Gf  worlds- 
God  is  stronger  than  men."'    btilpo,  the  phi-  r        ,  J  , 

1/Mnnli«r     fwnn<r    a*1tm1      "  Wliprhor    riw»    owla  Terramque,  et  aolem,  lunam,  mare,  csetera  que  aunt, 

lOSOpber,    Deinff    asked,         Wnetner    tne    gOOS  Non  ease  iinka,  eed  numero  magU  iimwnerali.* 

were  telightedwith  our  adorations  andsacn-  ..  ^  ^  nn  moon  ^  udtheNlttbat  ^ 

flees  ?   — "  YOU  are  indiscreet,"  answered  he ;  Not  single,  but  innumerable  were.1' 

«  let  «  witbdimw  *^> 'f  y°»  ^J^*^  «f  Tbe  most  eminent  mind,  of  elder  times  be- 

•uch  thing.."'    Neyerthelew  we  prejcnbe  him  u    ^  .         d            f  ^  ^  0f 

bounds  we  keep  b»  power  be..eged  by  our  •          >dM  b     ^  ap«   ^    Th.pia»jitr 

^^hi1  SSJZaTS  nMl^X  "353:  ^  of  tuman  rewon,  lo  the    I^^ 

m    ^Tba^e  wicked  £?2d ftven  Ihe  «une :  forMmuch  M  in  ^^  febric 

foil,'  go  nrnd  by  xeawn,  bat  a'particular  form  th*t  we  behoW  there  k  nothiDK  ein8le  and  "^ 

Of  reason ''),  we  Would  Subject  him  to  the  vain  Cum  in  snmma  res  nulla  sit  una, 

and  feeble  appearances  of  our  understandings,  UnM*  *■"  a^"^- et  ttnU*  •oIw»uc  CTe^t  *7 

—him  who  lias  made  both  us  and  our  know-  "  ft1 «  nothings  single  m  this  mighty  pi**, 

.    .              n                  . .     .          ..  .          ,             j          r  That  can  alone  beget,  alone  increase ," 

ledge.      Because   that    nothing    is    made    of 

nothing,  God  therefore  could  not  make  the  and  that  all  the  kinds  are  multiplied  in  some 

world  without  matter.     What !  has  God  put  number ;  by  which   it  seems  not  to  be  likely 

into  our  hands  the  keys  and  most  secret  springs  that  God  should  have  made  this  work  only 

of  his  power  ?    Is  he  obliged  not  to  exceed  without  a  companion ;  and  that  the  matter  of 

tbe  limits  of  our  knowledge  ?    Put  the  case,  this  form  should  have  been  totally  drained  in 

O  man  !  that  thou  hast  been  able  here  to  mark  this  individual. 

some  footsteps  of  his  effects :  dost  thou  there-  ^        ...              .  ,    * . 

fore  think  £t  be  ha.  employed  all  be  can,  tt£ZtiEZ££2£&  ™  "*' 

and  llQS  Crowded  all  his  forms  and  ideas  in  this  Quali*  hie  est,  arido  complexu  quern  tenet  aether.* 


1  .St.  August,  dtf  Cinit.  Dei,  after  Seneca.  »  Lucre t.  «i.  670. 

*  I.ueret.  i.  Ml.  <  Lucre t.  li.  1085. 

*  Ht.  Paul.  1  Corinth.  I.  25.  7  id.  ib.  JO77. 

*  Uertlus  in  oitd.  s  id.  ib.  lift. 
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Especially  if  it  be  a  living  creature,  which  it) 
motions  render  so  credible  that  Pinto  affirms  it,: 
and  that  many  of  our  people  do  either  confirm, 
or  dare  not  deny  it :  no  more  than  that  ancient 
opinion  that  the  heavens,  the  stare,  and  other 
iiM-'n'ii  r-  of  the  world,  are  creature*  composed 
of  body  and  soul,  mortal  in  respect  of  their 
composition,  but  immortal  by  the  determination 
of  the  Creator.  Now  if  there  be  many  world*, 
as  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  almost  all  philo- 
sophy has  believed,  what  do  we  know  that  the 
principles  and  roles  of  this  of  ours  in  like  man- 
ner concern  the  rest.  They  may  peradventure 
Lave  another  form  and  another  polity.  Epi- 
curus* supposes  them  either  like  or  unlike.  We 
see  in  tlus  world  an  infinite  difference  and 
variety,  only  by  distance  of  places  ;  neither 
corn,  wine,  nor  any  of  our  animals  are  to  be 
seen  in  that  new  comer  of  the  world  discovered 
by  our  fathers ;  'tis  all  there  another  thing ;  and, 
in  times  past,  do  but  consider  in  how  many 
parts  of  the  world  they  had  no  knowledge 
either  of  Bacchus  or  Ceres.  If  Pliny  and  He- 
rodotus are  to  be  behoved,  there  are  in  certain 
places  kinds  of  men  very  little  resembling  us,1 
mongrel  and  ambiguous  forms,  betwixt  the 
banian  and  brutal  natures  :  there  are  countries 
where  men  are  born  without  heads,  having 
their  month  and  eves  in  their  breast:  where 
they  are  all  hermaphrodites ;  w  here  they  go  on 
All  four ;  where  they  have  but  one  eye  in  the 
forehead,  and  a  head  more  like  a  dog  than  like 
ours :  where  they  arc  half  fish  the  Tower  part, 
and  live  in  the  water:  where  the  women  bear 
at  five  years  old,  and  live  but  eight :  where  the 
bead  and  the  akin  of  the  forehead  is  so  hard 
that  a  sword  will  not  touch  it,  but  rebounds 
again :  where  men  have  no  beard* :  nations 
that  know  not  the  use  of  fire:  others  that  eject 
teed  of  a  black  colour.  What  shall  we  say  of 
those  that  naturally  change  themselves  into 
wolves,  colts,  and  then  into  men  again?  And 
if  it  be  true,  as  Plutarch  says,'  that  in  some 
place  of  the  Indies  there  are  men  without 
mouths,  who  nourish  themselves  with  the  smell 
of  certain  odours,  how  many  of  our  descriptions 
are  false  ?  He  is  no  longer  risible,  nor,  perhaps, 
capable  of  reason  and  society.  The  disposition 
and  cause  of  our  internal  composition  would 
then  for  the  most  part  be  to  no  purpose,  and  of 


mi  tbiniaia 
r  prescribed 


Moreover,  how  many  things  are  there 
own  knowledge  that  oppose  those 
fine  rules  we  have  cut  out  for  and 
prescribe  to  nature?  And  yet  we 
must  undertake  to  circumscribe  MBMUr, 
lLt<  (n  <  !<>d  himself  I  How  many 
things  do  we  call  miraculous  and  contrary  to 
nature  T  This  is  done  by  every  nation,  ana  by 
every  man,  according  to  the  proportion  of  his 
ignorance.  How  many  occult  properties  and 
:■■'■--■  ces  do  we  daily  discover?  For,  for 
us  to  go  "according  to  nature,"  is  no  more  but 
to  go  "according  to  onr  understanding,"  as 
far  as  that  is  able  to  follow,  and  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  see  into  it:  all  beyond  that  is,  for- 
sooth, monstrous  and  irregular.  Now,  by  this 
account,  all  things  shall  be  monstrous  to  the 
wisest  and  most  understanding  men  ;  for  human 
reason  has  persuaded  them  that  there  was  no 
manner  of  ground  nor  foundation,  not  so  much 
nj  to  be  assured  that  snow  is  white,  and  Anaxa- 
gorns  affirmed  it  to  be  black  ;'  if  there  be  any 
thing,  or  if  there  be  nothing ;  if  there  be  know- 
ledge  or  ignorance,  which  Metrodoru*  of  Chios 


ih-riin!  that  man  was  able 
whether  we  live,  as  Euripides  doubts  whether 
the  life  we  live  is  life,  or  whether  that  we  call 
death  be  not  life : 

and  not  without  some  appearance.  For  why 
do  we  derive  the  title  of  being  from  this  instant, 
which  is  but  a  flash  in  the  infinite  course  of  an 
eternal  night,  and  so  short  an  interruption  of 
our  perpctiial  and  natural  condition,  death  pos- 
sessing all  the  before  and  after  this  moment. 
and  also  a  good  part  of  the  moment  itself. 
Others  swear  there  is  no  motion 
at  all,'  as  the  followers  of  Melis-  JJ™™^ 
sus,  and  that  nothing  stirs.  For  denied. 
if  there  be  but  one,  neither  can 
that  ■  tal  motion  be  of  any  use  to  him,  nor 
motion  from  one  place  to  another,  as  Plato 
proves:  "That  there  is  neither  generation  nor 
corruption  in  nature."  Protagoras  says*  that 
there  is  nothing  in  nature  but  doubt)  that  a 
man  may  equally  dispute  of  all  things  ;  and 
even  of  this,  whether  a  man  can  equally  dispute 
of  all 'things:  Nausipbaaes,'°  that  of  things 
which  seen)  to  be,  nothing  is  more  than  it  is  not; 
that  there  is  nothing  certain  but  uncertainty  : 
;  ■  ■  s,"  that  of  that  which  seems,  there  is 
no  one  tiling  in  general ;  that  there  is  but  one 
thing:       no,  that  one  same  is  not,  and  that 


w  the  Fact  <,f  (*rH«of 


itself;  if  it  be 
in  u ii other,  they  ore  two  ;  if  it  be  in  itself,  they 
are  jet  two  ;  tin-  comprehending,  and  the  com- 
prehended.1 According  to  these  doctrines  the 
nature  of  things  is  no  other  than  a  shadow, 
either  false  or  vain. 

This  way  of  speaking  in  n  Christian  man  has 
ever  seemed  to  me  very  indiscreet  and  irreve- 
rent. "  God  cannot  die;  God  cannot  contradict 
himself;  God  cannot  do  this  or  tliut."  I  do  not 
like  to  have  the  divine  power  so  limited  by  the 
laws  of  men's  mouths ;  and  the  idea  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  us  in  those  propositions  ought  to 
In.-  iiirin.'  i-i-lij,'inijr.k-  and  reverently  expressed. 

Our  speaking  Ims  its  failing  11  nd  defects,  as 
well  us  nil  the  rest.  Most  of  the  occasions  ot' 
disturbance  in  I  he  world  are  grammatical  ones : 
our  suits  only  spring  from  disputes  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  laws;  and  most 
""T.oriti  uur5  P*0*"8^-  lruiu  tn«  inability 
f«*if>«.*  *     of  ministers  clearly  to  express  the 

conventions  and  treaties  of  amity 
uf  princes,  How  many  quarrels,  and  of  how 
uivnt  i  in  por  tan  re,  lias  the  doubt  el' (be  meaning 
of  this  syllable  /toe,  created  in  the  world  ',- 
Let  us  take  the  clearest  conclusion  lluit  lo^ie 
itself  presents  ns  withal :  if  yon  say,  "  It  is  fine 
weather,"  and  that  you  say  (rue,  it  is  then  tinp 
weather.  Is  not  this  a  very  certain  form  of 
speaking  .'  And  yet  it  will  deceive  us  ;  that  it 
will  (to  so,  let  us  follow  the  example  :  If  you 
say,  "  I  lie,"  if  you  pay  true,  you  do  lie."  The 
art,  the  reason,  and  force  of  the  conclusion  of 
Itii  the  other,  aad  yet  we 


tti'invlh'il.      The    I'vrrhonuiu    philosophers. 
"   express  tlieir  general  conception 


in    liny  kind    of  speaking;   for   they  would 
quire  n  new  language   on    purpose 


they  say  "  I  doubt,"  they  are  presently  Uiken 
by  the  lliront,  to  make  them  confess  that  at 
least  they  know  and  are  assured  that  they  do 
doubt.  By  wlueh  menus  tliey  have  been  com- 
pelled to  shelter  themselves  under  this  medical 
comparison,  without  which  their  humour  would 
lie  inexplicable:  when  they  pronounce,  "I 
know  not,"  or,  "  1  doubt,"  they  say  that  this 
proposition  curries  oil'  i (self  with  the  rest,  no 
more  nor  less  than  rhubarb,  that  drives  out  the 
ill  humours,  and  carries  itself  off  with  theni.* 
This  fuary  will  be  more  certainly  understood 
by  interrogation:  "  Whin  do  I  know!"  as  I 
bear  it,  wiili  the  emblem  of  a  balance. 

See  what  use  they  make  of  ibis  irreverent 
Way  of  speaking  ; '  in  [lie  present  disputes  about 


1  fin  rt>,  Ar.,d.  u.  J".     Mnwrn,  Efiil.  SS. 
'    I  Nil  i.  ihr  -,i 1 1 lii. find  ililrmnii  called  tin 


.1    mid,  llmt  Oud  CUIllM  do 


our  religion,  if  you  press  its  adversaries  ton 
bard,  they  will  roundly  tell  you,  '■  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  God  to  make  it  so,  that  his 
body  should  be  in  paradise  and  upon  earth,  and 
in  several  places  at  once."     And  see,  loo,  what 

ud vim  luge  tile  old  scoffer10  l le  of   (bis,      ••  At 

least,"  says  he,  "  it  is  no  little  consolation  to 
man  to  see  thai  God  cannot  do  all  tilings  :  fir 
he  cannot  kill  himself,  though  he  would  ;  which 
is  the  greatest  privilege  we  have  in  our  don- 
dition  ;  he  cannot  make  mortal  immortal,  mi 
revive  the  dead;  nor  make  it  so,  [hftl  be  •  be 
has  lived  bus  not ;  nor  tliut  be  who  has  had 
honours  has  not  had  them  ;  having  no  other 
right  to  the  pint  Hum  that  of  oblivion."  And 
that  the  comparison  of  man  to  <  rod.  may  yet  be 
made  out  by  jocose  examples:  "  He  ennoot 
order  it  so,"  says  he,  "  tliut  twice  ten  shall  not 
be  twenty."  This  is  wluit  he  aays,  and  what  a 
I  'liristinn  ought  to  tiike  heed  shall  not  e*Cape 
his  lips.  Whereas,  on  (he  contrary,  it  seems  as 
if  men  Studied  this  foolish  daring  of  language, 
to  reduce  God  to  their  r 


■n  ;«lrr.l*j  enjoyed." 


When  we  say  tlmt  the  infinity  of  ages,  a*  welt 
past  as  to  come,  are  but  one  instant  with  God  ; 
that  his  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power  are  the 
same  with  his  essence ;  our  mouths  speak  it, 
but  OUT  understandings  apprehend  it  not;  and 
yet,  such  is  our  vniu  opinion  of  ourselves,  that 
we  must  make  the  1  'iviuity  to  pass  through  oar 


reduce  and  weigh  in  our  balance  a  thing 

above  our  poise/  Minim  quo  procrtint  itnpro- 
Iritai  cordis  kttmaiii,  jmrriiln  aliijuo  iavitata 
ruecatu.'  "  Tis  wonderful  to  what  the  wicked- 
ness of  man's  heart  will  proceed,  if  elevated 
with  ihe  least  success."  How  magisterially  and 
insolently  does  Epicures  reprove  the  Sioics.  lor 
maintaining  that  the  truly  good  and  happy 
being  appertained  only  to  God,  and  that  the 
wise  man  had  nothing  but  a  shadow  and  resem- 
blance of  it'.'  How  temerariuusly  have  they 
bound  God  to  destiny  (a  thing  which,  by  my 
consent,  none  that  bears  the  name  of  a  Christian 
shall  ever  do  again) !  and  Thnles,  Plato,  and 
Pvthagoras  have  enslaved  him  lo  necessity. 
This  arrogance  of  attempting  to  discover  God 
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■  eyes  ha*  been  the  c 
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ie  that  ai 
attributed  to  the 


iviniiy  a  corporal  form  ;  anil  is  the  reason  of 
what  happens  to  us  every  day,  of  attributing  to 
God  important  events,  by  a  particular  assign- 
ment. Because  they  weigh  with  us,  they  con- 
clude that  they  also  weigh  with  him,  and  that 
he  has  a  more  intent  and  vigilant  regard  to  them 
than  to  others  of  less  moment  to  us  or  of  ordi- 
nary course  :  Magna  fJii  curant,  parva  negli- 
gent ;'  "The  gods  are  concerned  at  great 
matters,  but  slight  the  sinal!."  Listen  to  him  ; 
*->  will  clear  this  to  you  by  bis  reason  :  Nee  in 
gnii  qitidem  regei  omnia  minima  curant  .4 
Neither  indeed  do  kings  in  their  administra- 
tion take  notice  of  all  the  least  concerns."  As 
if  to  that  King  of  kings  it  were  more  or  less  to 
aubvert  a  kingdom,  or  to  move  the  leaf  of  a 
tree ;  or  as  if  his  providence  acted  after  another 
manner  in  inclining  the  event  of  a  battle  thun 
in  the  leap  of  a  flea.  The  hand  of  his  govern- 
ment «  laid  upon  every  thing  after  the  same 
manner,  with  the  same  power  and  order :  our 
interest  does  nothing  towards  it ;  our  inclina- 
tions and  measures  sway  nothing  with  him. 
Dent  ila  artifex  tnagnui  in  magna,  ut  minor 
nan  lit  in  parvu^  *■  God  is  so  great  an  artificer 
in  great  things,  that  he  is  no  less  in  the  least." 
Ourarrognncv  set-  tlii-  lilii-plit.-mou-  comparison 
;ver  before  us.  Because  our  employments  are 
i  burden  to  us,  Strato  has  courteously  been 
pleased  to  exempt  the  gods  from  all  offices,  as 
their  priesti  are ;  he  makes  nature  produce 
id  support  all  things;  and  with  her  weights 
id  motions  make  up  the  several  parts  of  the 
orld,  discharging  human  nature  from  the  awe 
of  divine  judgments :  Quod  beat  urn  aternum- 
que  lit,  id  tier  huln-re  in'ijutii  tpuibjuam.  no 
t-i/iioere  alteri  .■*  "  What  is  blessed  and  eternal 
has  neither  any  business  iistll'  nor  rives  any  to 
another."  Nature  will  that  iu  like  "things  there 
should  be  a  like  relation.  The  infinite  niimhci 
of  mortals,  therefore,  concludes  a  like  numbei 
of  immortals;  the  infinite  thing*  that  kill  and 
destroy  pre-supposes  as  many  that  preserve  and 
profit.  As  the  souls  of  the  gods,  without  tongue, 
eye,  or  ear,  do  every  one  of  them  feel  amongst 
themselves  what  the  other  feels,  and  judge  our 
thoughts ;  so  the  souls  of  men,  when  at  liberty 
and  loosed  from  the  body,  either  by  sleep  or 
some  ecstasy,  divine,  foretel,  and  see  things, 
which,  whilst  joined  to  the  body,  they  could 
not  see,  "  Men,"  says  St.  Paul,  "professing 
themselves  to  be  wise,  they  become  fools  ;  and 
change  the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God  into 
an  image  made  like  corruptible  man."*  Do 
but  take  notice  of  the  juggling  in  the  ancient 
deifications.  After  the  great  and  stately  pomp 
of  the  funeral,  so  soon  as  the  fire  began  to 


it  to  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  and  to  catch 
hold  of  the  couch  where  the  body  lay,  they  at 
the  same  time  turned  out  an  eagle,  which  flying 
upward,  signified  that  the  soul  weut  into  Para- 
dise.' We  have  a  thousand  medals,  and  parti- 
ouliirly  o!  the  worthy  Faustina,  where  this 
— igle  u  represented  carrying  these  deified  soul* 
i  heaven  with  their  heels  upwards.  Tis  pity 
that  we  should  fool  ourselves  with  our  own 
fopperies  and  inventions, 


like  children  who  are  frighted  with  the  same 
fiiec  of  their  play-fellow,  that  they  themsel vet 
have  smeared  and  smutted.  Quasi  quidmtam 
iiifelicim  lit  homine,  cui  ma  figmenta  aemi- 
naitttir:*  "As  if  any  thing  could  be  more 
unhappy  than  man,  who  is  insulted  over  by  his 
own  imagination."  'Tis  far  from  honouring 
him  who  made  us,  to  honour  him  that  we  have 
made.  Augustus  hat]  more  temples  than  Jupi- 
ter, served  with  as  much  religion  and  belief  of 
miracles.  The  Thraciaus,  in  return  of  the  be- 
nefits they  had  received  from  Agesilaus,  came 
to  bring  him  word  that  they  had  canonized 
him:  "Has  your  nation,"  said  he  to  them, 
"  the  power  to  make  gods  of  whom  they  please? 
Pray  first  deify  some  one  amongst  yourselves, 
and  when  I  shall  see  whnt  advantage  he  has  by 
it,  I  will  thank  you  for  your  offer."*  Man  is 
certainly  stark  mud ;  he  ennnot  make  a  worm, 
and  yet  he  will  be  muking  gods  by  dozens. 
U™r  Trismegistus  in  praise  of  our  sufficiency  : 
"  Of  all  the  wonderful  things,  it  surmounts  all 
wonder  that  innn  could  find  out  the  divine 
nature  and  make  it.'""  And  take  here  the 
arguments  of  the  school  of  philosophy  itself; 


"  If  there  is  a  God,  he  is  a  living  creature;"  if 
he  be  a  living  creature,  he  has  sense;  and  if  he 
has  sense,  he  is  subject  to  corruption.  If  he  be 
without  a  body,  he  is  without  a  soul,  antl  con- 
sequently without  action;  and  if  he  has  a  body, 
it  is  perishable."  Is  not  here  a  triumph?  we 
are  incapable  of  having  made  the  world ;  there 
must  then  be  some  more  excellent  nature  that 
has  put  a  hand  to  the  work.  It  were  a  foolish 
and  ridiculous  arrogance  to  esteem  ourselves 
the  moat  perfect  thing  of  the  universe.  There 
must  then  be  something  that  is  better,  and  that 
must  be  God.  When  yon  see  a  stately  and 
stupendous  edifice,  though  you  do  not  know 
who  is  the  owner  of  it,  you  would  yet  conclude 
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it  was  not  built  for  rats.   And  this  divine  struc- 
,       ture  that  we  behold  of  the  celestial 
SucT  palace,  have  we  not  reason  to  be- 

lieve that  it  is  the  residence  of 
some  possessor,  who  is  much  greater  than  we  ? 
Is  not  the  most  supreme  always  the  most 
worthy  ?  but  we  are  in  the  lowest  form.  No- 
thing without  a  soul  and  without  reason  can 
produce  a  living  creature  capable  of  reason. 
The  world  produces  us ;  the  world  then  has 
soul  and  reason.  Every  part  of  us  is  less  than 
we.  We  are  part  of  tne  world,  the  world 
therefore  is  endued  with  wisdom  and  reason, 
and  that  more  abundantly  than 
The  gown-        we     »»pi3  a  fine  thing  to  have  a 

ment  of  the  £{ 

world.  great  government:  the  govern- 

ment of  the  world  then  appertains 
to  some  happy  nature.  The  stars  do  us  no 
harm;  they  are  then  full  of  goodness.  Wc 
have  need  of  nourishment :  then  so  have  the 
gods  also,  and  feed  upon  the  vapours  of  the 
earth.  Worldly  goods  are  not  goods  to  God  ; 
therefore  they  are  not  goods  to  us ;  offending 
and  being  offended  are  equally  testimonies  of 
imbecility ;  'tis  therefore  folly  to  fear  God. 
God  is  good  by  his  nature ;  man  by  his  indus- 
try, which  is  more.  The  divine  and  human 
wisdom  have  no  other  distinction,  but  that  the 
first  is  eternal ;  but  duration  is  no  accession 
to  wisdom,  therefore  we  are  companions.  We 
have  life,  reason,  and  liberty ;  we  esteem  good- 
ness, charity,  and  justice:  these  qualities  are 
then  in  him.  In  conclusion,  building  and  de- 
stroying, the  conditions  of  the  Divinity,  are 
forged  by  man,  according  as  they  relate  to 
himself.  What  a  pattern,  and  what  a  model ! 
let  us  stretch,  let  us  raise  and  swell  human  qua- 
lities as  much  as  we  please :  puff  up  thyself, 
poor  man,  yet  more  and  more,  and  more ; 

Non  ei  tu  ruperis,  inquit.1 


« 


Not  if  thou  burst,"  said  he. 


Profecto  non  Deum,  quern  cogitare  non  pos- 
tunty  sed  semet  ipsos  pro  illo  cogitantes,  non 
ilium,  sed  seipsos,  non  iUiy  sed  sibi  comparant. 
"  Certainly  they  do  not  imagine  God,  whom 
they  cannot  imagine ;  but  they  imagine  them- 
selves in  his  stead  :  they  do  not  compare  him, 
but  themselves,  not  to  him,  but  to  themselves." 
In  natural  things  the  effects  do  but  half  relate 
to  their  causes.  What's  this  to  the  purpose  ? 
His  condition  is  above  the  order  of  nature,  too 
elevated,  too  remote,  and  too  mighty,  to  permit 
itself  to  be  bound  and  fettered  by  our  conclu- 
sions. 'Tis  not  through  ourselves  that  we  arrive 
at  that  place :  our  ways  lie  too  low.  We  are 
no  nearer  heaven  on  the  top  of  Mount  Cenis 
than  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  take  the  distance 
with  your  astrolabe.    They  debase  God  even  to 


1  Horace,  Sat.  ii.  3   10. 

*  Or  Anubis,  according  to  Josephus's  Jewitk  Antiquities, 
xriii.  4.  where  thia  story  is  related  at  length. 

*  St.  Austin,  de  Cimt.  Dei,  vi.  7. 


the  carnal  knowledge  of  women,  to  so  many 
times,  and  so  many  generations.  Paulina,  tlie 
wife  of  Saturninus,  a  matron  of  great  reputation 
at  Rome,  thinking  she  lay  with  the  god  Serapis,* 
found  herself  in  the  arms  of  an  amoroso  of  hers, 
through  the  pandarisra  of  the  priests  of  his 
temple.  Varro,  the  most  subtle  and  moat 
learned  of  all  the  Latin  authors,  in  his  book  of 
theology,  writes,'  that  the  sexton  of  Hercules's 
temple,  throwing  dice  with  one  hand  for  him- 
self, and  with  Uie  other  for  Hercules,  played 
after  that  manner  with  him  for  a  supper  and  a 
wench ;  if  he  won,  at  the  expense  of  the  offer- 
ings ;  if  he  lost,  at  his  own.  The  sexton  lost, 
and  paid  the  supper  and  the  wench.  Her  name 
was  Lauren tina,  who  saw  by  night  this  god  in 
her  arms,  who  moreover  told  her,  that  the  first 
she  met  the  next  day,  should  give  her  a  heavenly 
reward :  which  proved  to  be  Taruncius,4  a  rich 
young  man,  who  took  her  home  to  his  house, 
and  in  time  left  her  his  inheritrix.  She,  in  her 
turn,  thinking  to  do  a  thing  that  would  be 
pleasing  to  the  god,  left  the  people  of  Rome 
neirs  to  her ;  and  therefore  had  divine  honours 
attributed  to  her.  As  if  it  had  not  been  suffi- 
cient that  Plato  was  originally  descended  from 
the  gods  by  a  double  Tine,  and  that  he  bad 
Neptune  for  the  common  father  of  his  race,  it 
was  certainly  believed  at  Athens,  that  Aristo, 
having  a  mind  to  enjoy  the  fair  Perictione, 
could  not,  and  was  warned  by  the  god  Apollo, 
in  a  dream,  to  leave  her  unpolluted  ana  un- 
touched, till  she  should  first  be  brought  to- 
bed.  These  were  the  father  and  mother  of 
Plato.5  How  many  ridiculous  stories  are  there 
of  like  cuckoldings,  committed  by  the  gods 
against  poor  mortal  men  1  And  how  many 
husbands  injuriously  scandaled  in  favour  of  the 
children !  In  the  Mahometan  religion  there 
are  Merlins  enough  found  by  the  belief  of  the 
people ;  that  is  to  say,  children  without  fathers, 
spiritual,  divinely  conceived  in  the  wombs  of 
virgins,  and  carry  names  that  signify  to  much 
in  their  language. 

We  are  to  observe  that  to  every  thing  nothing 
is  more  dear  and  estimable  than 
its  being  (the  lion,  the  eagle,  the    Nothing  that 
dolphin,  prize  nothing  above  their    *£  ™ondi 
own  kind) ;  and  that  every  thing    of  than  its 
assimilates   the  qualities  of   all    •peciea. 
other  things  to  its  own  proper 
qualities,  which  we  may  indeed  extend  or  con- 
tract, but  that's  all ;  for  beyond  that  relation 
and  principle  our  imagination  cannot  go,  can 
guess  at  nothing  else,  nor    possibly  go  out 
thence,  nor  stretch  beyond  it ;  whence  spring 
these  ancient   conclusions. — of  all  forms  the 
most  beautiful  is  that  of  man ;  therefore  God 
must  be  of  that  form.     No  one  can  be  happy 
without  virtue,  nor  virtue  be  without  reason, 


4  Or  Tarutius.  according  to  St.  Austin :  but  according  to 
Plutarch,  who  relates  the  same  story  in  the  life  of  Romulus, 
the  first  man  who  met  Larentia  (as  he  calls  her)  was  one 
Tarrutius,  a  very  old  man. 

»  Laertius,  in  vita.    Plutarch,  Table  Talk, 
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and  reason  cannot  inhabit  anywhere  but  in  a 
human  shape:  God  it  therefore  clothed  in  a 
human  figure.  Ita  est  information  anticipa- 
tumque  mentibus  nostris,  ut  homini,  quum  de 
Deo  cogitet,  forma  occurrat  humana.1  "It 
is  so  imprinted  in  our  minds,  and  the  fancy  is 
so  prepossessed  with  it,  that  when  a  man  thinks 
of  God,  a  human  figure  ever  presents  itself  to 
the  imagination."  Therefore  it  was  that  Xeno- 
phanes  pleasantly  said,  "  That  if  beasts  frame 
any  gods  to  themselves,  as  'tis  likely  they  do, 
they  make  them  certainly  such  as  themselves 
are,  and  glorify  themselves  in  it,  as  we  do. 
For  why  may  not  a  goose  say  thus :  *  All  the 
parts  of  the  universe  I  have  an  interest  in  : 
the  earth  serves  me  to  walk  upon  :  the  sun  to 
light  me ;  the  stars  have  their  influence  upon 
me :  I  have  such  an  advantage  by  the  wiuds 
and  such  by  the  waters ;  there  is  nothing  that 
yon  heavenly  roof  looks  upon  so  favourably  as 
me ;  I  am  the  darling  of  nature !  Is  it  not 
roan  that  keeps,  lodges,  and  serves  me  ?  'Tis 
for  me  that  he  both  sows  and  grinds ;  if  he 
eats  me  he  does  the  same  by  his  fellow-men, 
and  so  do  I  the  worms  that  kill  and  devour 
him."*  As  much  might  be  said  by  a  crane, 
and  with  greater  confidence,  upon  the  account 
of  the  liberty  of  his  flight,  and  the  possession 
of  that  high  and  beautiful  region .  Tom  blanda 
conciliatrix.  et  tarn  sui  est  Lena  ipsa  natural 
"  So  flattering  and  wheedling  a  bawd  is  nature 
to  herself."4 
Now  by  the  same  consequence,  the  destinies 

are  then  for  us ;  for  u*  the  world  ; 
Man  imagine*  it  shines,  it  thunders  for  us ; 
nwdefcTkim!*    creator  and  creatures,  all  are  for 

us:  'tis  the  mark  and  point  to 
which  the  universality  of  things  aims.  Look 
into  the  records  that  philosophy  has  kept  for 
two  thousand  years  and  more,  of  the  affairs  of 
heaven :  the  gods  all  that  while  have  neither 
acted  nor  spoken  but  for  man.  She  does  not 
allow  them  any  other  consultation  or  occupa- 
tion.   See  them  here  against  us  iu  war : 

Domitoaque  Herculea  manu 
TeUuria  juvenes,  trade  periculum 

Fulgent  contremuit  domus 
Saturnis  veteris.* 

'*  The  brawny  tons  of  earth,  subdu'd  by  hand 
Of  Herculea  on  the  Phlegnean  strand. 
Where  the  rude  shock  did  such  an  uproar  mane, 
As  made  old  Saturn's  sparkling  pa' ace  shake." 

And  here  you  shall  sec  the  m  participat  *  of  our 


1  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Dew.  \.  18. 

*  Id.  ii.  17. 

1  Eusebios,  Prmp.  Evamg.  xiii.  13 

*  Here  Montaigne  is  again  in  contradiction  with  him 
whose  apology  be  is  writing.  Scbond,  in  our  author's  trans- 
lation of  his  work,  says :  •'  Le  ciel  te  dit  (a  rhomme)— Je 
te  fburnis  de  lumiere  le  jour,  afin  que  tu  voiles ;  d  ombre  la 
atrit  kfla  qoe  to  dormes  et  repose :  pour  ta  recreation  et 
riTwJ"M>iKf*l  je  reaouvdle  lea  saisona,  je  te  donne  la  fleuris- 
sante  douceur  du  printems,  la  chaleur  de  1'ete",  la  fertility 
de  rautomne,  les  froideurs  de  l*hiver  . .  Pair— ; je  te  commu- 
nique la  respiration  vitale,  et  offre  a  ton    beiaaancc  tout  le 

de  mes  oiseaux  ;  l'«au— je  te  fournis  de  quoi  boire.  de 
to  laver.    La  terre— je  te  soutieos ;  tu  as  de  mei  le 


troubles,  to  make  a  return  for  our  having  so 
often  shared  in  theirs  : 

Neptunus  muros,  magnoque  emota  tridenti 
Fundamenta  quatit,  totamque  a  sedibus  urbem 
Emit;  hie  Juno  Scseaa  aarnssiama  porta* 
Prima  tenet.6 

•*  Amidst  that  smother  Neptune  holds  his  place, 
Below  the  walls'  foundation  drives  his  mace, 
And  heaves  the  city  from  its  solid  base. 
See  where  in  arms  the  cruel  Juno  stands. 
Full  in  the  Scaean  gate." 

The  Caunians,  jealous  of  the  authority  of 
their  own  proper  gods,  armed  themselves  on  the 
days  of  their  devotion,  and  through  the  whole 
of  their  precincts  ran  cutting  and  slashing:  the 
air  with  their  swords,  by  that  means  to  drive 
away  and  banish  all  foreigngods 
out    of   their  territory.7    Their    !!owefof.'>f. 

....        *      ,.         M        gods  limited  to 

powers  are  limited  according  to  certain  thing*, 
our  necessity  :  this  cures  horses, 
that  men,  that  the  plague,  that  the  scurf,  that 
the  phthisic ;  one  cures  one  sort  of  itch, 
another  another:  Adio  minimis  etiam  rebus 
prava  religio  inserit  Deos.*  "  At  such  a  rate 
does  false  religion  create  gods  for  the  most 
contemptible  uses."  This  one  makes  grapes 
grow,  tnat  onions  ;  this  has  the  presidence  over 
lechery,  that  over  merchandise ;  for  every  sort 
of  artisan  a  god ;  this  has  his  province  and 
reputation  in  the  east ;  that  his  in  the  west : 

Hie  illius  anna,  hie  currus  fuit.9 
"  Here  lay  her  armour,  here  her  chariot  stood." 

O  sancte  Apollo,  qui  umbilicum  certum  terrarum  obtines.1* 

"  O  sacred  Pbaebus,  who  with  glorious  ray. 
From  the  earth's  centre,  dost  thy  light  display." 

Pallada  Ceeropidse,  Minoia  Creta  Dianam, 

Vulcan  um  tellus  Hipsip vises  colit, 
Junonem  Sparte,  Pelopeiadeaque  Mycenae ; 

Pinigetum  Fauni  Msrnalis  ora  caput ; 
Mars  Latio  venerandus  erat.11 

*'  Th'  Athenians  Pallas,  Cynthia  Crete  adore, 
Vulcan  is  worshipped  on  the  f<emnian  shore. 
Proud  Juno's  altars  are  by  Spartans  fed, 
111'  Arcadians  worship  Faunus,  and  'tu  said 
To  Mars,  by  Italy,  is  homage  paid." 

This  has  only  one  town  or  one  family  in  his 
possession  ;  that  lives  alone ;  that  in  company, 
either  voluntary  or  upon  necessity  : 

Junctaque  sunt  magno  templa  nepotis  avo,M 


«< 


And  temples  to  the  nephew  joined  are, 

To  those  were  reared  to  the  great  grandfather." 


pain  de  quoi  ae  nourissent  tea  forces,  le  via  de  quoi  ta 
esjouis  tes  esprit*,"  Sec. 

•  Horace,  *dar.  ii.  IS.  6. 

•  JBneid,  ii.  010. 
'  Hreod,  i.  l/S. 
8  Livy,  zzvii.  S3. 

•  JBneid,  i.  10. 

i<-  Cicero,  de  Dirin.  ii.  56.  Delphi  was  connidered  th* 
navel,  or  centre  uf  the  earth ;  6*\+4t,  uterus.  See  Livy, 
xxxviii.  48;  Ovid.  Met.  x.  168,  &c. 

U  Ovid.  Fasti,  iii.  81. 

13  Id.  a.  i. 
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There  are  some  so  wretched  and  mean  (for  '  extracted  from  the  inevitable  necessity  of  geo- 
the  number  amounts  to  six  and  thirty  thou-  '  metrical  demonstrations  ?  Yet  not 
sand1)  that  they  must  pack  five  or  six  together,    so  inevitable  and  useful  but  that    foTujefuT. 
to  produce  one  ear  of  corn,  and  thence  take    Socrates7  thought  it  was  enough 
their  several  names  ;  three  to  a  door — that  of,  to  know  so  much  of  geometry  only  as  to  measure 
the  plank,  that  of  the  hinge,  and  that  of  the    the    land   a   man    bought  or  sold ;  and    that 
threshold.     Four  to  a  child — protectors  of  his  '  Polyaenus,8  who  had  been  a  great  and  famous 
swathing-clouts,  his  drink,  meat,  and  sucking,    doctor  in  it,  despised  it,  as  full  of  falsity  and 
Some  certain,  some   uncertain   and  doubtful,    manifest  vanity,  after  he  had  once  tasted  the 
and  some  that  are  not  yet  entered  Paradise  :         delicate  fruits  of  the  lozelly  gardens  of  Epicurus. 
_  ,.       .       ,.  .  Socrates  in  Xenophon,9  concerning:  this  affair, 

Quo*  quomam  each  nondum  dignamur  nonore,  «.  .  *  '  4    .,  ..°    .       ,  J 

Qua.  dedimui,  certe  terra,  habitare  lioamtu :»  says  of  Anaxagoras,  reputed  by  antiquity  learned 

»  Whom,  since  we  yet  not  worthy  think  of  heaven,  aboJe  all  others  in  celestial  and  divine  matters, 

We  suffer  to  possess  the  earth  we've  given."  "That  he  had  cracked  his  brain,  as  all  other 

Tn,«M «««  »mAn~c*  *i,««,  mK.r«:A:«na   «««♦«  ««^    men   do   who    too    immoderately   search   into 
inere  are  amongst  ttiem  physicians,  poets,  ana    i         ,   ,  t .  .        ., .       L  ,  J      .     A,         ., 

civilians.     SomI  of  a  mean  betwixt  the  divine  k"™1^  **»%  noting  belong  to  then.:" 

and  human  nature;    mediators   betwixt  God  when  l.e  made  the  sun  to  be  a  burning  stone, 

and  us,  adorned  with  a  certain  second  and  !*  d,d  »ot  consldcr    1.m.t  *  8tone  do«?  "°*  sh,n« 

diminutive  sort  of  adoration;  infinite  in  titles  »  tl,e  fire'  and'  ^l!lcI'  ,?.w°7,e'  that  'V™11 

and  offices;  some  good,  others  ill;  some  old  the™  consume :  and  mmak.ng  the  sun  and  fire 

and  decrepid,  and  some  that  are  moVtal.     For  ??e',that  ^e.docs  not tltaru  *•  eompteMOM 


uie  uui  o  upiier.     mun  uiuK.es  a  uiousana  preitv  .       A        \    A  Al     ,_     ,  .    ,    .         -,* 

societies  betwixt  God  and  him  :  is  he  not  his  mm.e  j00>  ***  thf  best  jiudgmg  of  heaven  is  not 

countryman  ?  *°  Jud?e  oi  li  at  all<     PIato  uav,neT  occasion, 

J         *  in  his  Tim&uSy  to  speak  of  the  demons,  "  This 

Jovia  incunabula  Creten.4  undertaking,"  says  he,  "  exceeds  my  ability." 

.,_  ,    4.        ,,     . .    .     „  We  are  therefore  to  believe  those  ancients  who 

"  Crete,  the  cradle  of  Jupiter."  . j   Ai                     L         . .        ,       .»             ,..            .      . 

v  said  they  were  begotten  by  them :    tis  against 

And  this  is   the  excuse  that,  upon  considera-  all  reason  to  refuse  a  man's  faith  to  the  children 

tion  of  this  subject,  Scievola,  a  high  priest,  and  of  the  gods,  though  what  they  say  should  not 

Varro,  a  great  theologian  in  their  times,  make  be  proved  by  any  necessary  or  probable  reasons ; 

us  :  "  That  it  is  necessary  that  the  people  should  seeing  they  engage  to  speak  of  domestic  and 

be  ignorant  of  many  things  that  are  true,  and  familiar  things. 

believe  many  things  that  are   false."     Quam  Let  us  see  if  we  have  a  little  more  light  in 

veritatem  qua  liberetur  inquirat  credatur  ei  the  knowledge  of  human  and  na- 

expedire,  quodfallitnr.5    "  Seeing  he  enquires  tural  things.  Is  it  not  a  ridiculous    JJJX'd^of" 

into  the  truth,  by  which  he  would   be   made  attempt  for  us  to  forge  for  those    natural  thing*, 

free,  'tis  fit  he  should  be  deceived."     Human  to  whom,  by  our  own  confession, 

eyes  cannot  perceive  things  but  by  the  forms  our  knowledge  is  not  able  to  attain,  another 

they  know :  and  we  do  not  remember  what  a  body,  and   to   lend  a  false  form  of  our  own 

leap  miserable  Phaeton  took  for  attempting  to  invention :  as  is  manifest  in  this  motion  of  the 

guide  his  father's  horses  with  a  mortal  hand,  planets ;  to  which,  seeing  our  wits  cannot  pos- 

The  mind  of  man  falls  into  as  great  a  depth,  sibly  arrive,  nor  conceive  their  natural  conduct, 

and  is  after  the  same  manner  bruised  and  shat-  we  lend  them  material,  heavy,  and  substantial 

tered   by   his  own   rashness.     If  you  ask   of  springs  of  our  own  by  which  to  move : 

philosophy  of  what  matter  the  heavens  and  the  m 

it*.                        mi           .           •/»        .  Temo  aureus,  aurea  lumms 

8U11   are?   What    answer  Will  she  return,  if  not  Curvature  rot*,  radiorum  argenteus  ordo."> 

that  it  is  iron,  or,  with  Anaxagoras,6  stone,  or 

some  other  matter  that  she  makes  use  of?     If  "  Go,d  w*» the  axle'  *nd  the  beam WM  &°ld; 

a  man  enquire  of  Zeno  what  nature  is  ?     "A  The  whecU  wilh  *Uvcr  *poke*  on  goUkn  circle"  ro,1'd" 

You  would  say  that  we  had  had  coach-makers, 
carpenters,  and  painters,  that  went  up  on  high 

master  of  that  science  which  attributes  to  itself  to  make  engines  of  various  motions,  and   to 


fire,"  says  he,  "  an  artisan,  proper  for  genera- 
tion, and  regularly  proceeding."  Archimedes, 
master  of  that  science  which  attributes  to  itself 

the  precedency  before  all  others  for  truth  and  range  the  wheelwork  and  interfacings  of  the 
certainty;  "the  sun,"  says  he,  "is  a  god  of  heavenly  bodies  of  differing  colours  about  the 
red-hot  iron."  Was  not  this  a  fine  imagination,    axis  of  necessity,  according  to  Plato  :11 


1  Hesiod  says  only  30.000.     Maximus  Tyriua  (Dissert,  i.)  and  adds,  "  St.  Augustine  aays   that  Varro  has  here  diaco- 

aays  the  number  is  infinite.  vered  the  whole  secret  of  politicians  and  ministers  of  state." 

*  Ovid,  Metum.  i.  94.  «  Xenoph.  Mem  or  ah.  iv.  7,  7. 
3  Plutarch,  on  the  Common  Conceptions,  ffC  *  Xenophon,  On  Socrates. 

*  Ovid,  Ale  tarn,  viii  yo.  8  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  38. 

5  St.  Aufrus.  lie  Civit  Dei,  iv.  31.    Montesquieu,  in  bis  *  Xenophon,  On  Socrates,  iv.  7,  8. 

Policy  of  the  liomans  in  Religion,  cites  the  opinion  of  >°  Ovid,  Met  am  ii.  107. 

8c«evola  and  Varro,  nearly  in  the  same  terms  as  Montaigne,  "  Republic,  x.  13. 
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Ifwndus  domna  cat  maxima  renim, 
Qwam  qainque  altitonat  tragznine  sonae 
Cingunt.  per  quam  limbua  pictua  bia  aex  aignia 
SteUimicantibaa,  altua  in  ooliquo  asthere,  lunat 


"  The  world's  a  mansion  that  doth  all  thing*  hold, 
Which  thundering  tone*,  in  number  fire,  enfold. 
Through  which  a  irirdle,  painted  with  tweWe  signs, 
And  that  with  sparkling  constellations,  shines, 
In  heaTen's  arch  mark*  the  diurnal  course 
For  the  aun'a  chanot  and  hia  fiery  hone.** 

These  are  all  dreams  and  fanatic  follies.  Why 
will  not  nature  please  for  once  to  lay  open  her 
bosom  to  us,  and  plainly  discover  to  us  the 
means  and  conduct  of  her  movements,  and  pre- 
pare our  eyes  to  see  them  .'  Good  God,  what 
abuse,  what  mistakes  should  we  discover  in  our 
poor  science!  I  am  mistaken  if  that  weak 
knowledge  of  ours  holds  any  one  thing  as  it 
really  is,  and  I  shall  depart  hence  more  igno- 
rant of  all  other  tbiugs  than  my  own  ignorance. 
Have  I  not  read  in  Plato  this  divine  saying, 

that  "  nature  is  nothing  but  an 
oniU<DoeUTb  enigmatic  poesy  !"*  As  if  a  man 
wphit?S%?ffi       might  perhaps  see  a  veiled  and 

shady  picture,  breaking  out  here 
and  there  with  an  infinite  variety  of  false  lights 
to  puzzle  our  conjectures :  Latent  ista  omnia 
craws  occuUata  et  circumfusa  tenebris ;  ut  nulla 
ache*  kumani  ingenii  tanta  sit,  nun  penetrare 
in  calum,  terrain  intrare  possit*  "  All  those 
things  lie  concealed  and  involved  in  so  dark  an 
obscurity  that  no  point  of  human  wit  can  be 
so  sharp  as  to  pierce  heaven  or  penetrate  the 
earth."  And  certainly  philosophy  is  no  other 
than  sophisticated  poetry.  Whence  do  the 
ancient  writers  extract  their  authorities  but 
from  the  poets?  and  the  first  of  them  were 
poets  themselves,  and  writ  accordingly.  Plato 
is  but  a  poet  unripped.  Timon4  calls  him,  in- 
sultingly, "  a  monstrous  forger  of  miracles." 
All  super-human  sciences  make  use  of  the 
poetic  style.  Just  as  women  make  use  of  teeth 
of  ivory  where  the  natural  are  wanting,  and 
instead  of  their  true  complexion  make  one  of 
some  artificial  matter ;  as  they  stuff  themselves 
out  with  cotton  to  appear  plump,  and  iu  the 
sight  of  every  one  do  paint,  patch,  and  trick  up 
themselves  with  a  false  and  borrowed  beauty  : 
so  does  science  (and  even  our  law  itself  has,  they 
say,  legitimate  fictions,  whereon  it  builds  the 
truth  of  its  justice)  ;  she  gives  us  in  pre-suppo- 
sition,  and  for  current  pay,  things  which  she 
herself  informs  us  were  invented  ;  for  these 
epycicles,  eccentrics,  and  concent rics,  which 
astrology  makes  use  of  to  carry  on  the  motions 
of  the  stars,  she  gives  us  for  the  best  she  could 
invent  upon  that  subject ;  as  also,  in  all  the  rest, 


philosophy  presents  us  not  that  which  really  is, 
or  what  she  really  believes,  but  what  she  has 
contrived  with  the  greatest  and  most  plausible 
likelihood  of  truth,  and  the  quaintest  invention. 
Plato,*  upon  the  discourse  of  the  state  of  human 
bodies  and  those  of  beasts,  says,  "  I  should  know 
that  what  I  have  said  is  truth,  had  I  the  con- 
firmation of  an  oracle ;  but  this  I  will  affirm, 
that  what  I  have  said  is  the  most  likely  to  be 
true  of  any  thing  I  could  say." 

Tis  not  to  heaven  only  that  art  sends  her 
ropes,  engines,  and   wheels;  let 
us  consider  a  little  what  she  says    ^^haaaa 
of  us  ourselves,  and  of  our  con-    ha»  of  himself, 
texture.     There  is  not  more  re- 
trogradation,  trepidation,  accession,  recession, 
and  astonishment,  in   the  stars  and  celestial 
bodies,  than  they  have  found  out  in  this  poor 
little  human  body.     In  earnest,  they  have  good 
reason,  upon  that  very  account,  to  call  it  the 
little  world,  so  many  tools  and  parts  have  they 
employed  to  erect  and  build  it.    To  assist  the 
motions  they  see  in  man,  and  the  various  func- 
tions that  we  find  in  ourselves,  in  how  many 
parts  have  they  divided  the  soul,  in  how  many 
places  lodged  it?  in  bow  many  orders  have 
they  divided,  and  to   how  many  stories  have 
they  raised  this  poor  creature,  man,  besides 
those  that  are  natural  and  to  be  perceived? 
And  how  many  offices  and  vocations  have  they 
assigned   him  ?    They  make  it  an   imaginary 
public  thing.    'Tis  a  subject  that  tbey  hold  and 
handle ;  and  they  have  full  power  granted  to 
them  to  rip,  place,  displace,  piece,  and  stuff  it, 
ever)'  one  according  to  his  own  fancy,  and  yet 
they  possess  it  not.   They  cannot,  not  in  reality 
only,  but  even  in  dreams,  so  govern  it  that  there 
will  not  be  some  cadence  or  sound  that  will 
escape  their  architecture,  as  enormous  as  it  is, 
and  botched  with  a  thousand  take  and  fantastic 
patches.     And  it  is  not  reason  to  excuse  them  ; 
for  though  we  are  satisfied  with  painters  when 
they  paint  heaven,  earth,  seas,  mountains,  and 
remote  islands,  that  they  give  us  some  slight 
mark  of  them,  and,  as  of  tilings  unknown,  are 
content  with  a  faint  and  obscure  description ; 
yet  when  they  come  and  draw  us  after  life,  or 
any  other  creature  which  is  known  and  familiar 
to  us,  we  then  require  of  them  a  perfect  and 
exact  representation  of  lineaments  and  colours, 
and  despise  them  if  they  fail  in  it. 

I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  Milesian 
girl,'  who  observing  the  philosopher  Thales  to 
be  always  contemplating  the  celestial  arch,  and 
to  have  his  eyes  ever  gazing  upward,  laid  some- 
thing in  his  way  that  he  might  stumble  over, 
to  put  him  in  mind  that  it  would  be  time  to 


1  Varro,  apud  Val.  Pmb.  not.  in  Virgil,  Eciog.  the  text 
has  in  the  first  Terse  wuuimn  komuUi;  and  in  the  last,  Signs 
totistjue  rtctpint. 

*  Montaigne  has  here  mistaken  Plato's  sense,  whose  words, 
in  the  second  Ale ibiadea,  ii.  are: — ""i.{«  tc  ^i-«r«t  wotrtTiKtf 
h  fVfiwuiru,  uin-j,it*Tmdn*i" — "All  poetry  is  in  its  nature 
enigmatical."  Plato  says  this  by  reason  of  a  Terse  in  j 
Homer's  Margitez,  which  he  explains,  and  which  indeed  haa 
Boaaethiag  in  it  that  ia  enigmatical. 


3  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  30. 

«  Timon  the  sillographiat.    See  Laertina,  Life  of  Pint; 

»  In  the  Tii 


c  She  waa  not  a  Milesian,  bat  a  Thraeian,  according  to 
Plato,  from  mhoae  Tkeetetn  thia  story  is  taken :  but  he  does 
not  aay  that  he  stumbled  at  anything  laid  in  hia  way  by  hia 
servant ;  but  that  aa  he  waa  walking  along,  with  hia  eyea 
lifted  up  to  the  stars,  he  fell  into  a  well. 
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"  No  nan  regards  what  is  under  bis  feet ;  they  an  always 
■eying  towards  bean 


lake  op  his  thoughts  about  things  that  are  in 
the  clouds  when  be  had  provided  for  those  that 
were  under  bis  feet.  Doubtless  she  advised 
him  welL  rather  to  look  to  himself  than  to 
gaze  at  heaven ;  for,  as  Demoeritns  says,  by 
the  mouth  of  Cicero, — 


Qnod  est  ante  pedes, 
Cosli 


»» 


But  our  condition  will  bare  it  so,  that  the 
knowledge  of  what  we  have  in  hand  is  as 
remote  from  us,  and  as  much  above  the  clouds, 
as  that  of  the  stars.  As  Socrates  says,  in 
Plato,2  "  That  whoever  meddles  with  philo- 
sophy may  be  reproached  as  Thales  was  by  the 
woman,  mat  he  sees  nothing  of  that  which  is 
before  him.  For  every  philosopher  is  ignorant 
of  what  his  neighbour  does ;  aye,  and  of  what 
he  does  himself  and  is  ignorant  of  what  they 
both  are,  whether  beasts  or  men." 

Those  people,  who  find  Sebond's  arguments 
too  weak,  that  are  ignorant  of  nothing,  that 
govern  the  world,  that  know  all, — 


►,  quid  temperet  annum ; 
Stellat  sponte  sua,  jusssere,  vagentur  et  errent ; 
Quid  premat  obscurum  lunsB,  quid  proferat  orbem; 
Quid  velit  et  poesit  rerun  cootordia  diaeors  ;* 

"  What  governs  ocean's  tides. 
And  through  the  various  year  the  seasons  guides  j 
Whether  the  stars  by  thev  own  proper  force. 
Or  foreign  power,  pursue  their  wandering  course ; 
Why  shadows  darken  the  pale  queen  of  night ; 
Whence  she  renews  her  orb  and  spreads  her  light  ;— 
What  nature's  jarring  sympathy  can  mean 


» 


have  they  not  sometimes  in  their  writings 
sounded  the  difficulties  they  have  met  with  of 
knowing  their  own  being  ?  We  see  very  well 
that  the  finger  moves,  that  the  foot  moves,  that 
some  parts  assume  a  voluntary  motion  of  them- 
selves without  our  consent,  and  that  others 
work  by  our  direction  ;  that  one  sort  of  appre- 
hension occasions  blushing ;  another  paleness ; 
such  an  imagination  works  upon  the  spleen 
only,  another  upon  the  brain;  one  occasions 
laughter,  another  tears;  another  stupifies  and 
astonishes  all  our  senses,  and  arrests  the  motion 
of  all  our  members ;  at  one  object  the  stomach 
will  rise,  at  another  a  member  that  lies  some- 
thing lower;  but  how  a  spiritual  impression 
should  make  such  a  breach  into  a  massy  and 
solid  subject,  and  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
and  contexture  of  these  admirable  springs  and 
movements,  never  yet  man  knew :  Omnia  in- 
certa  ratione,  et  in  natura  majestate  abdita. 
"  All  uncertain  in  reason,  and  concealed  in 
the  majesty  of  nature,"  says  Pliny.4  And  St. 
Austin,*  Modus,  quo  corporibut  adhttrent  spi- 
ritus .  .  •  omnino  varus  est,  nee  comprehendi 


1  This  Latin  Terse,  extracted  from  a  tragedy  called  Jpki- 
tenia,  is  not  put  by  Cicero  into  the  mouth  of  Dcmocntus, 
out  is  directed  against  him.    De  Divinat.  ii.  13. 

*  TkstUtm. 


ab  hamine  potest ;  et  hoc  ipse  homo  est.  "  The 
manner  whereby  souls  adhere  to  bodies  is  alto- 
gether wonderful,  and  cannot  be  conceived  by 
man,  and  yet  this  is  man."  And  yet  it  is  not 
so  much  as  doubted ;  for  the  opinions  of  men 
are  received  according  to  the  ancient  belief  by 
authority  and  upon  trust,  as  if  it  were  religion 
and  law.-  Tis  received  as  gibberish  which  is 
commonly  spoken  ;  this  truth,  with  all  its  clutter 
of  arguments  and  proofe,  is  admitted  as  a  firm 
and  solid  body,  that  is  no  more  to  be  shaken, 
no  more  to  be  judged  of;  on  the  contrary, 
every  one,  according  to  the  best  of  his  talent, 
corroborates  and  fortifies  this  received  belief 
with  the  utmost  power  of  his  reason,  which  is 
a  supple  utensil,  pliable,  and  to  be  accommo- 
dated to  any  figure ;  and  thus  the  world  comes 
to  be  filled  with  lies  and  fopperies.  The  reason 
that  men  doubt  of  divers  things 
is  that  they  never  examine  com-  How jthap- 
mon  impressions;  they  do  not  SUdoubTrf 
dig  to  the  root,  where  the  mulls  things, 
and  defects  lie;  they  only  de- 
bate upon  the  branches ;  they  do  not  examine 
whether  such  and  such  a  thing  be  true,  but  if 
it  has  been  so  and  so  understood;  it  is  not 
inquired  into  whether  Galen  has  said  anything 
to  purpose,  but  whether  he  has  said  so  or  so. 
In  truth  it  was  rery  good  reason  that  this 
curb  to  the  liberty  of  our  judgments,  and  that 
tyranny  over  our  opinions,  should  be  extended 
to  the  schools  and  arts.  The  god  of  scholastic 
knowledge  is  Aristotle ;  'tis  irreligion  to  ques- 
tion any  of  his  decrees,  as  it  was  those  of 
Lycurgus  at  Sparta ;  his  doctrine  is  a  magis- 
terial Taw,  which,  peradventure,  is  as  false  as 
anotlier.  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  not 
as  willingly  embrace  either  the  ideas  of  Plato, 
or  the  atoms  of  Epicurus,  or  the  plenum  or 
vacuum  of  Leudppus  and  Democritus,  or  the 
water  of  Thales,  or  the  infinity  of  nature  of 
Anaximander,  or  the  air  of  Diogenes,*  or  the 
numbers  and  symmetry  of  Pythagoras,  or  the 
infinity  of  Parmenides,  or  the  One  of  Mosssus, 
or  the  water  and  Ere  of  Apollodorus,  or  the 
similar  parte  of  Anaxagoras,  or  the  discord  and 
friendship  of  Empedocles,  or  the  fire  of  Hera- 
clitus,  or  any  other  opinion  of  that  infinite  con- 
fusion of  opinions  and  determinations,  which 
this  fine  human  reason  produces  by  its  certi- 
tude and  clear-sightedness  in  everything  it 
meddles  withal,  as  I  should  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle  upon  this  subject  of  the  principles  of 
natural  things ;  which  principles  he  builds  of 
three  pieces — matter,  form,  and  privation.  And 
what  can  be  more  vain  than  to  make  inanity 
itself  the  cause  of  the  production  of  things  ? 
Privation  is  a  negative;  of  what  humour  could 
he  then  make  the  cause  and  original  of  things 
that  are  ?  And  yet  that  were  not  to  bo  con- 
troverted but  for  the  exercise  of  logic ;  there  is 


i 


*  Horace,  Kpist.  i.  12.  10. 

*  Nat.  Hut  ii.  37- 

*  DeCMt.  Dei,  xxi.  10. 

*  Of  Apollonia.    Seztus  Empiric.  Pgrrk.  Hypotyk.  iu.  4. 
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all  kind  of 


nothing  disputed  therein  to  bring  it  into  doubt, 
but  to  defend  the  author  of  the  school  from 
foreign  objections ;  his  authority  is  the  non- 
oltra,  beyond  which  it  is  not  permitted  to 
inquire. 

It  is  very  easy,  upon  approved  foundations, 

to  build  whatever  we  please ;  for, 
2?*J22*JE|*  according  to  the  law  and  order- 
«i£o«  exami  kg  °f  th»  beginning,  the  other 
liable  to    parts  of  the  structure  are  easily 

carried  on  without  any  failure. 

By  this  way  we  find  our  reason 
well-grounded,  and  discourse  at  a  venture ;  for 
our  masters  prepossess  and  pun  before-hand  as 
much  room  an  our  belief  as  is  necessary  towards 
concluding  afterwards  what  they  please,  as 
geometricians  do  by  their  granted  demands, 
the  consent  and  approbation  we  allow  them 
giving  them  wherewith  to  draw  us  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  to  whirl  us  about  at  their  pleasure. 
Whatever  springs  from  these  pre-suppositions 
is  our  master  and  our  God ;  he  will  take  the 
level  of  his  foundations  so  ample  and  so  easy 
that  by  them  be  may  mount  us  up  to  the  clouds, 
if  he  so  please.  In  this  practice  and  negocia- 
tion  of  science  we  have  taken  the  saying  of 
Pythagoras,  "  That  every  expert  person  ought 
to  be  believed  in  his  own  art"  for  current  pay. 
The  logician  refers  the  signification  of  words 
to  the  grammarians;  the  rhetorician  borrows 
the  state  of  arguments  from  the  logician  ;  the 
poet  his  measure  from  the  musician  :  the  geo- 
metrician his  proportions  from  the  arithmetician, 
and  the  metaphysicians  take  physical  conjec- 
tures for  their  foundations ;  for  every  science 
has  its  principle  pre-supposed,  by  which  human 
judgment  is  everywhere  kept  in  check.  If 
you  come  to  rush  against  the  bar  where  the 
principal  error  lies,  they  have  presently  this 
sentence  in  their  mouths,  "  That  there  is  no 
disputing  with  persons  who  deny  principles." 
Now  men  can  have  no  principles  if  not  revealed 
to  them  by  the  divinity ;  of  all  the  rest  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end,  is  nothing 
but  dream  and  vapour.  To  those  that  contend 
upon  pre -supposition  we  must,  on  the  con- 
trary, pre-suppose  to  them  the  same  axiom  upon 
which  the  dispute  is.  For  every  human  pre- 
supposition and  declaration  has  as  much  autho- 
rity one  as  another,  if  reason  do  not  make  the 
difference.  Wherefore  they  are  all  to  be  put 
into  the  balance,  and  first  the  generals  and 
those  that  tyrannize  over  us.  The  persuasion 
of  certainty  is  a  certain  testimony  of  folly  and 
extreme  incertainty  ;  and  there  are  not  a  more 
foolish  sort  of  men,  nor  that  are  less  philoso- 
phers, than  the  Philodoxes1  of  Plato ;  we  must 
inquire  whether  fire  be  hot?  whether  snow  be 
white  ?  if  there  be  any  such  things  as  hard  or 
soft  within  our  knowledge  ? 


1  "  Persona  who  an  poaaeaaed  with  opinion*  of  which  they 
know  not  the  grounds;  whoso  heads  are  intoxicated  with 
~  \;  who  sea  and  affect  only  the  appearances  of  things.  ' 


And  as  to  those  answers  of  which  they  make 
old  stories,  as  he  that  doubted  if 
there  were  any  such  thing  as  heat,  ^jw^f*fl«- 
whom  they  bid  throw  himself  ££^detle£ 
into  the  fire ;  and  he  that  denied  minabie  bj 
the  coldness  of  ice.  whom  they  ^th** 
bid  to  put  ice  into  his  bosom ; — 
they  are  pitiful  things,  unworthy  of  the  profe 
sion  of  philosophy.  If  they  had  let  us  alone 
in  our  natural  being,  to  receive  the  appearance 
of  things  without  us,  according  as  they  present 
themselves  to  us  by  our  senses,  and  had  per- 
mitted us  to  follow  our  own  natural  appetites, 
governed  by  the  condition  of  our  birth,  they 
might  then  have  reason  to  talk  at  that  rate ; 
but  'tis  from  them  we  have  learned  to  make 
ourselves  judges  of  the  world ;  'tis  from  them 
that  we  derive  this  fancy,  "  That  human  reason 
is  controller-general  of  all  that  is  without  and 
within  the  roof  of  heaven ;  that  comprehends 
everything,  that  can  do  everything;  by  the 
means  of  which  everything  is  Known  and  un- 
derstood." This  answer  would  be  good  among 
the  cannibals,  who  enjoy  the  happiness  of  a 
long,  quiet,  and  peaceable  life,  without  Aris- 
totle's precepts,  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  name  of  physics ;  this  answer  would  per- 
haps be  of  more  value  and  greater  force  than 
all  those  they  borrow  from  their  reason  and 
invention ;  of  this  all  animals,  and  all  where 
the  power  of  the  law  of  nature  is  yet  pure  and 
simple,  would  be  as  capable  as  we,  but  as  for 
them  they  have  renounced  it.  They  need  not 
tell  us,  "  It  is  true,  for  you  see  and  feel  it  to 
be  so :"  they  must  tell  me  whether  I  really 
feel  what  I  think  I  do ;  and  if  I  do  feel  it, 
they  must  then  tell  me  why  I  feel  it,  and  how, 
ana  what ;  let  them  tell  me  the  name,  original, 
the  parts  and  junctures  of  heat  and  cola,  the 
qualities  of  the  agent  and  patient ;  or  let  them 
give  up  their  profession,  which  is  not  to  admit 
or  approve  of  anything  but  by  the  way  of 
reason  ;  that  is  their  test  in  all  sorts  of  essays ; 
but,  certainly,  'tis  a  test  full  of  falsity,  error, 
weakness,  and  defect. 

Which  way  can  we  better  prove  it  than  by 
itself?  If  we  are  not  to  believe  her  when 
speaking  of  herself,  she  can  hardly  be  thought 
fit  to  judge  of  foreign  things ;  if  she  know  any 
thing,  it  must  at  least  be  her  own  being  and 
abode  ;  she  is  in  the  soul,  and  either  a  part  or 
an  effect  of  it ;  for  true  and  essential  reason, 
from  which  we  by  a  false  colour  borrow  the 
name,  is  lodged  in  the  bosom  of  the  Almighty ; 
there  is  her  habitation  and  recess ;  'tis  thence 
that  she  imparts  her  rays,  when  God  is  pleased 
to  impart  any  beam  of  it  to  mankind,  as  Pallas 
issued  from  her  father's  head,  to  communicate 
herself  to  the  world. 

Now  let  us  see  what  human  reason  tells  us 


This  definition  is  taken  from  Plato,  who  baa  characterised 
them  very  particularly  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  book  of  his 
RcpukHc. 
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of  herself  and  of  the  soul ;  not 
What  n**™*  of  the  soul  in  general,  of  which 
Stiri"  of  the  almost  all  philosophy  makes  the 
tool.  celestial  and  first  bodies  partici- 

pants ;  nor  of  that  which  Thales1 
attributed  to  things  which  themselves  are  re- 
puted inanimate, lead  thereto  by  the  consideration 
of  the  loadstone ;  but  of  that  which  appertains 
to  us,  and  that  we  ought  the  best  to  know. 

Ignoratur  enim,  quae  tit  nature  animi ; 
Nata  tit;  an,  contra,  nascentibus  insinuetur; 
Et  simul  interest  nobiscum  morte  dirempta  j 
An  tenebras  Orci  viaat,  vastasque  lacuna*, 
An  peeudea  alias  divinitus  insinuet  se.9 

"  For  none  the  nature  of  the  aoul  doth  know, 
Whether  that  it  be  born  with  ui,  or  no ; 
Or  be  infused  into  us  at  our  birth, 
And  dies  with  us  when  we  return  to  earth, 
Or  then  descends  to  the  black  shades  below, 
Or  into  other  animals  does  go. 

Crates  and  Dicaearchus  were  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  soul  at  all,  but  that  the  body  thus 
stirs  by  a  natural  motion  ;  Plato,3  that  it  was 
a  substance  moving  of  itself;  Thales,  a  nature 
without  repose  ;4  Asclepiades,  an  exercising  of 
the  senses ;  Hesiod  and  Anaximander,  a  thing 
composed  of  earth  and  water ;  Parmenides,*  of 
eartn  and  fire ;  Empedocles,6  of  blood ; 

Sanguineam  vomit  Ule  animam  :7 
"  He  vomits  up  his  bloody  soul." 

Posidonius,8  Clean thes,  and  Galen,9  that  it  was 
beat,  or  a  hot  complexion ; 

Igneua  est  ollia  vigor,  et  coelestts  origo :'° 
"  Their  vigour  of  fire  and  of  heavenly  race.*' 

Hippocrates,11  a  spirit  diffused  all  over  the  body ; 
Varro,11  that  it  was  an  air  received  at  the  mouth, 
heated  in  the  lungs,  moistened  in  the  heart,  and 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  body  ;  Zeno,  the 
quintessence  of  the  four  elements  ;'3  Heraclides 
Ponticus,14  that  it  was  the  light ;  Zenocrates'8 
and  the  Egyptians,  a  mobile  number ;  the  Chal- 
deans, a  virtue  without  any  determinate  form  ; 


I  Laertius,  in  vitd. 

9  Lucret.  i.  113. 

*  Lows,  x. 

4  Thales  added,  "  and  which  moves  of  itself."  Plutarch, 
On  the  Opinion*  of  the  Philosophers,  who  also  gives  the 
opinion  of  the  physician  Asclepiades,  a-vryftitaviav  ti>v 
ato9nir*t$». 

'  Macrob.  fit  Soma.  Scip.  i.  14. 

*  Cicero,  Tuse.  Qums.  i.  9> 
?  JBneid,  iv.  940. 

*  Laertius,  in  vitd. 

*  See  Galen,  Quod  animi  mores  sequantur  corporis  tern- 
peramentum;  but  elsewhere  this  physician  repeatedly  de- 
clares that  he  cannot  venture  to  affirm  any  thing  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  soul.  See  Nemesius,  de  Natura  Hominis, 
c.  S.  &c. 

10  JEneid,  vi.  730. 

II  Macrob  ut  supra,  i  14. 

11  Laetant.  De  Opif.  Dei.  c.  17. 

13  "  I  know  not,"  says  Mr.  Coste,  "  whore  Montaigne  had 
this  ;  for  Cicero  expressly  says  that  this  quintessence,  or  fifth 
nature,  is  a  thought  of  Aristotle,  who  makes  the  soul  to  be 
composed  of  it ;  and  that  Zeno  thought  the  soul  to  be  fire," 
Cicero.  Tusc.  Quits.  L  0.  After  this,  Cicero  adds.  "  that 
Aristotle  calls  the  mind,  which  he  derives  from  that  fifth  na- 
ture entelechia,  a  new-coined  word,  signifying  a  perpetual 


Habitum  quemdam  vitalem  corporis  esse, 
Harmoniam  Grseci  quam  dicunt.1* 

"  A  certain  vital  habit  in  man's  frame 
Which  harmony  the  Grecian  sages  name." 

Let  us  not  forget  Aristotle,  who  held  the  soul 
to  be  that  which  naturally  causes  the  body  to 
move,  which  he  calls  entelechia,17  with  as  cold 
an  invention  as  any  of  the  rest ;  for  he  neither 
speaks  of  the  essence,  nor  of  the  original,  nor 
of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  but  only  takes  notice 
of  the  effect.  Lactantius,18  Seneca,19  and  most 
of  the  Dogmatists,  have  confessed  that  it  was  a 
thing  they  did  not  understand;  after  all  this 
enumeration  of  opinions,90  Harum  sententiarum 
qua  vera  sit,  Deus  aliquis  viderit.  "  Of  these 
opinions,  which  is  the  true,  let  some  god  deter- 
mine," says  Cicero.  "  I  know  by  myself," 
says  St.  Bernard,21  "  how  incomprehensible  God 
is,  seeing  I  cannot  comprehend  the  parts  of  my 
own  being."  Heraclitus,"  who  was  of  opinion 
that  every  being  was  full  of  souls  and  demons, 
did  nevertheless  maintain  that  no  one  could 
advance  so  far  towards  the  knowledge  of  the 
soul  as  ever  to  arrive  at  it ;  so  profound  was 
the  essence  of  it. 

Neither  is  there  less  controversy  and  debate 
about  seating  of  it.     Hippocrates 
and  Hierophilus"  place  it  in  the    Jj  *»»at  part 

.   •  i       r    i_     «_     •         t  %  •        °*  nian  the  sou! 

ventricle  of  the  brain  ;  Deraocn-    resides. 
tus  and  Aristotle34  throughout  the 
whole  body ; 

Ut  bona  stepe  valetudo  cum  dicitur  esse 

Corporis,  et  non  est  tamen  hsec  pars  ulla  valentis  :** 

"  As  when  the  body's  health  they  do  it  call, 
When  of  a  sound  man,  that's  no  part  at  all. 

Epicurus  in  the  stomach  ; 

Hie  exultat  enim  pavor  ac  metus  j  hoc  loca  circum 
Lsetitiee  mulcent.?* 

"  For  this  the  seat  of  horror  is  and  fear, 
And  joys  in  turn  do  likewise  triumph  here." 

The  Stoics,*7  about  and  within  the  heart;  Ernsis- 
tratus,28  adjoining  the  membrane  of  the  epicra- 


tnotion."  Though  Montaigne  has  copied  these  last  words,  in 
what  he  proceeds  to  tell  us  of  Aristotle,  he  censures  him  for 
not  having  spoken  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  soul.  But 
had  he  only  cast  his  eye  upon  what  Cicero  had  said  a  little 
before,  he  would  have  been  convinced  that  Aristotle  had  taken 
care  to  explain  himself  concerning  the  origin  of  the  soul,  be- 
fore he  remarked  the  effect  of  it.  If  he  has  not  thereby  fully 
demonstrated  what  the  nature  of  it  i»,  Zeno  has  noi  given  us 
much  better  light  into  it,  when  he  savs,  "  the  soul  or  mind 
seems  to  be  fire ;"  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
in  this  article  the  other  philosophers  have  not  succeeded 
better  than  Zeno  and  Aristotle. 

14  Stob.  Ectog.  Phys.  i.  40. 

15  Macrob.  ut  supra. 

16  Lucret.  iii.  100. 

17  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quits,  i.  10. 
19  De  Opif .  Dei.  c.  17- 

19  Nat  Qu<ts.  vii.  14. 
*°  Tusc.  Quas  i.  11 . 
91  Lib  de  Anima.  c.  1. 
**  Laertius,  in  vitd. 

93  Plutarch,  On  the  Opinions  of  the  Philosopher*. 

94  Sextus  Empiricus,  Adv.  Math. 

95  Lucret.  iii.  103. 
*  Id.  ib.  142. 

it  m  Plutarch,  ui  supra. 
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nhim ;  Empedocles,1  in  the  blood ;  as  also  Moses,* 
which  was  the  reason  why  he  interdicted  eating 
the  blood  of  beasts,  because  the  soul  is  there 
seated ;  Galen  thought  that  every  part  of  the 
body  had  its  soul ;  Strato3  has  placed  it  betwixt 
the  eyebrows :  Qua  facie  quidem  sit  animus, 
out  ubi  habitet,  ne  quarendum  quidem  est  i* 
"  What  figure  the  soul  is  of,  or  what  part  it 
inhabits,  is  not  to  be  inquired  into,"  says  Cicero. 
I  very  willingly  deliver  this  author  to  you  in 
his  own  words ;  for  should  I  alter  eloquence 
itself?  Besides,  it  were  but  a  poor  prize  to  steal 
the  matter  of  his  inventions ;  they  are  neither 
very  frequent,  nor  of  any  great  weight,  and 
sufficiently  known.    But  the  reason  why  Chry- 
sippus  argues  it  to  be  about  the  heart,  as  all  the 
rest  of  that  sect  do,  is  not  to  be  omitted :  "It 
is,"  savs  he,*  "  because  when  we  would  affirm 
any  thing,  we  lay  our  hand  upon  our  breasts ; 
and    when  we  would  pronounce   tyw,    which 
signifies  I,  we  let  the  lower  jaw  fall  towards 
the  stomach."     This  place  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  without  a  remark  upon  the  vanity 
of  so  great  a  man ;  for  besides  that  these  con- 
siderations are  infinitely  light  in   themselves,  | 
the  last  is  only  a  proof  to  the  Greeks  that  they 
have  their  souls  lodged  in  that  part.   No  human 
judgment  is  so  sprightly  and  vigilant  that  it 
does  not  sometimes  sleep.     Why  do  we  fear  to 
say  ?    The  Stoics,8  the  fathers  of  human  pru- 
dence, think  that  the  soul  of  a  man,  crushed 
under  a  ruin,  long  labours  and  strives  to  get  out, 
like  a  mouse  caught  in  a  trap,  before  it  can  dis- 
engage itself  from  the  burden.    Some  hold  that  j 
the  world  was  made  to  give  bodies,  by  way  of 
punishment,  to  the  spirits  fallen,  by  their  own 
fault,  from  the  purity  wherein  they  had  been 
created,  the  first  creation  having  been  incor- 
poreal ;  and  that,  according  as  they  are  more 
or  less  depraved  from  their  spirituality,  so  are 
they  more  or  less  jocundly  or  dully  incorpo- 
rated ;  and  that  thence  proceeds  all  the  variety 
of  so  much  created  matter.     But  the  spirit  that 
for  his  punishment  was  invested  with  the  body 
of  the  sun  must  certainly  have  a  very  rare  and 
particular  measure  of  change. 

The  extremities  of  our  perquisition  do  all  fall 

into  astonishment  and  blindness ;  as  Plutarch 

says7  of   the  testimony   of  his- 

phUoSSbwi?      torie8»  that*  according  to  charts 
Inquiries.  and  maps,  the  utmost  bounds  of 

known  countries  are  taken  up 
with  marshes,  impenetrable  forests,  deserts, 
and  uninhabitable  places :  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  most  gross  and  childish  ravings  were 
roost  found  in  those  authors  who  treat  of  the 
most  elevated  subjects,  and  proceed  the  furthest 
in  them,  losing  tnem selves  in  their  own  curi- 
osity and  presumption.   The  beginning  and  end 


1  Plntareh,  ut  supra. 

*  Oenesis,  ix.  4.    Lerit.  rii.  20. 

*  Plutarch,  ut  tupra. 
4  Tu*c  Qum»  i.  28. 

*  Gal.  On  the  Opinion*  of  Hippocrates  and  Plato. 
«  Seneca,  Epitt.  57. 


of  knowledge  are  equally  foolish :  observe  to 
what  a  pitch  Plato  flies  in  his  poetic  clouds : 
do  but  take  notice  there  of  the  gibberish  of  the 
gods  :  but  what  did  he  dream  of  when  he  de- 
nned a  man  to  be  "  a  two-legged  animal  with- 
out feathers:"8  giving  those  who  had  a  mind  to 
deride  him  a  pleasant  occasion  ;  for,  having 
pulled  a  capon  alive,  they  went  about  calling  it 
"  the  man  of  Plato." 

And  what  did  the  Epicureans  think  of,  out  of 
what  simplicity  did  they  first  imagine  that  their 
atoms  that  they  said  were  bodies 
having  some  weight,  and  a  natu-  HHJ!?**  ** 
ral  motion  downwards,  had  made  ana,  what  ? 
the  world  :  till  they  were  put  in 
mind,  by  their  adversaries,  that,  according  to 
this  description,  it  was  impossible  they  should 
unite  and  join  to  one  another,  their  mil  being 
so  direct  and  perpendicular,  and  making  so 
many  parallel  lines  throughout?  Wherefore 
there  was  a  necessity  that  they  should  since  add 
a  fortuitous  and  sideways  motion,  and  that  they 
should  moreover  accoutre  their  atoms  with 
hooked  tails,  by  which  they  might  unite  and 
cling  to  one  another.  And  even  then  do  not 
those  that  attack  them  upon  this  second  consi- 
deration put  them  hardly  to  it  ?  "  If  the  atoms 
have  by  chance  formed  so  many  sorts  of  figures, 
why  did  it  never  fall  out  that  they  made  a 
house  or  a  shoe  ?  Why  at  the  same  rate  should 
we  not  believe  that  an  infinite  number  of  Greek 
letters,  strewed  all  over  a  certain  place,  might 
fall  into  the  contexture  of  the  Iliad  V™ — 
"  Whatever  is  capable  of  reason,"  says  Zeno,10 
"  is  better  than  that  which  is  not  capable :  there 
is  nothing  better  than  the  world  :  the  world  is 
therefore  capable  of  reason."'1  Cotta,  by  this 
way  of  argumentation,  makes  the  world  a  ma- 
thematician ;  and  'tis  also  made  a  musician  and 
an  organist  by  this  other  argumentation  of  Zeno: 
"  The  whole  is  more  than  a  part ;  we  are  capa- 
ble of  wisdom,  and  are  part  of  the  world: 
therefore  the  world  is  wise."  There  are  infi- 
nite like  examples,  not  only  of  arguments  that 
are  false  in  themselves,  but  silly  ones,  that  do 
not  hold  in  themselves,  and  that  accuse  their 
authors  not  so  much  of  ignorance  as  impru- 
dence, in  the  reproaches  the  philosophers  dash 
one  another  in  the  teeth  withal,  upon  their  dis- 
sensions in  their  sects  and  opinions. 

Whoever  should  bundle  up  a  lusty  faggot  of 
the  fooleries  of  human  wisdom  would  produce 
wonders.  I  willingly  muster  up  these  few  for 
a  pattern,  by  a  certain  meaning  not  less  profita- 
ble to  consider  than  the  most  souud  and  mode- 
rate instructions.  Let  us  judge  by  these  what 
opinion  we  are  to  have  of  man,  of  his  sense 
and  reason,  when,  in  these  great  persons  that 
have  raised   human    knowledge  so  high,  so 


7  Life  of  Tkaaevs. 

*  Laertius,  in  ritd. 

9  Cicero,  dt  Nat.  JJeor.  ii.  37* 
>"  Id   ib.  iii.  Q. 
>>   Id.  ib.  iii.  q,  ii.  12. 
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Whether  the 
ancient  philo- 
sophers treated 
of  knowledge 
seriously. 


many  grow  mistakes  and  manifest  errors  are 
to  be  found. 

For  my  part,  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  they 
have  treated  of  knowledge  casually,  and  like  a 
toy,  with  both  hands ;  and  have 
contended  about  reason  as  of  a 
vain  and  frivolous  instrument, 
setting  on  foot  all  sorts  of  fancies 
and  inventions,  sometimes  more 
sinewy,  and  sometimes  weaker.  This  same 
Plato,  who  defines  man  as  if  he  were  a  cock, 
says  elsewhere,1  after  Socrates,  "  That  he  does 
not,  in  truth,  know  what  man  is,  and  that  he  is 
a  member  of  the  world  the  hardest  to  under- 
stand." By  this  variety  and  instability  of 
opinions  they  tacitly  lead  us,  as  it  were  by  the 
hand,  to  this  resolution  of  their  irresolution. 
They  profess  not  always  to  deliver  their  opinions 
barefaced  and  apparent  to  us ;  they  have  one 
while  disguised  them  in  the  fabulous  shadows  of 
poetry,  and  at  another  in  some  other  vizor :  for 
our  imperfection  carries  this  also  along  with  it, 
that  crude  meat  is  not  always  proper  for  our 
stomachs ;  we  must  dry,  alter,  and  mix  it :  they 
do  the  same :  they  sometimes  conceal  their  real 
opinions  and  judgments,  and  falsify  them  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  public  use. 
They  will  not  make  an  open  profession  of  igno- 
rance, and  of  the  imbecility  of  human  reason, 
that  they  may  not  fright  children :  but  they 
sufficiently  discover  it  to  us  under  the  appear- 
ance of  a  troubled  and  inconstant  science. 

I  advised  a  person  in  Italy,  who  had  a  great 
mind  to  speak  Italian,  that  provided  he  only  had 
a  desire  to  make  himself  under- 
stood, without  being  ambitious  in 
any  other  respect  to  excel,  that  he 
should  only  make  use  of  the  first 
word  that  came  to  the  tongue's 
end,  whether  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  or  Gas- 
con, and  that,  by  adding  the  Italian  termination, 
he  could  not  fail  of  hitting  upon  some  idiom  of 
the  country,  either  Tuscan,  Koman,  Venetian, 
Piedmontese,  or  Neapolitan,  and  so  fall  in  with 
some  one  of  those  many  forms.  I  say  the 
same  of  philosophy ;  she  has  so  many  faces,  so 
much  variety,  and  has  said  so  many  things,  that 
all  our  dreams  and  ravings  are  there  to  be  found. 
Human  fancy  can  conceive  nothing  good  or  bad 
that  is  not  there :  Nihil  tarn  absurne  diet  potest, 
quod  mm  dicatur,  ab  aliquo  philosophorum? 
"  Nothing  can  be  said  so  absurd,  that  has  not 
been  said  before  by  some  of  the  philosophers." 
And  I  am  the  more  willing  to  expose  my  whim- 
sies to  the  public ;  forasmuch  as,  though  they 
are  spun  out  of  myself,  and  without  any  pattern, 
I  know  they  will  be  Hound  related  to  some 
ancient  humour,  and  some  will  not  stick  to  say, 
"  See  whence  he  took  it  1"     Mv  manners  are 


Philosopher  full 
of  uncertainty 
and  extrava- 
gance. 


1  In  the  first  Atctbiadet.  It  is  Socrates  who,  by  bis  argu- 
ments, reduces  Alcibindes  to  say  this. 

1  Cicero,  de  Divinat.  it.  58. 

3  The  edition  of  1588  adds  here,  "  (for  I  hare  selected  the 
soul  as  the  most  apt  for  instancing  our  weakness  snd 
vanity)."    The  following  analysis  of  (he  doctrine  of  Plato 


natural,  I  have  not  called  in  the  assistance  of 
any  discipline  to  erect  them ;  but.  weak  as  they 
are,  when  it  came  into  my  head  to  lay  them 
open  to  the  world's  view,  and  that  to  expose 
them  to  the  light  in  a  little  more  decent  garb  I 
went  to  adorn  them  with  reasons  and  examples, 
it  was  a  wonder  to  myself  accidentally  to  find 
them  conformable  to  so  many  philosophical 
discourses  and  examples.  I  never  knew  what 
regimen  my  life  was  of  till  it  was  near  worn  out 
and  spent:  a  new  figure — an  unpremeditated 
and  accidental  philosopher. 

But  to  return  to  the  soul.*  Inasmuch  as 
Plato  has  placed  reason  in  the 
brain,  anger  in  the  heart,  and  babie'hjjoi*0" 
concupiscence  in  the  liver ;  'tis  thesis  concern- 
likely  that  it  was  rather  an  inter-  jjj*6  humMI 
pretation  of  the  movements  of  the 
soul,  than  that  he  intended  a  division  and  sepa- 
ration of  it,  as  of  a  body,  into  several  members. 
And  the  most  likely  of  their  opinions  is  that  'tis 
always  a  soul,  that  by  its  faculty,  reasons, 
remembers,  comprehends,  judges,  desires,  and 
exercises  all  its  other  operations  by  divers  in- 
struments of  the  body  ;  as  the  pilot  guides  his 
ship  according  to  his  experience,  one  while 
straining  or  slacking  the  cordage,  one  while 
hoisting  the  main-yard,  or  removing  the  rudder, 
by  one  and  the  same  power  carry irg  on  several 
effects :  and  that  it  is  lodged  in  the  brain ; 
which  appears  in  that  the  wounds  and  accidents 
that  touch  that  part  do  immediately  offend  the 
faculties  of  the  soul ;  and  'tis  not  incongruous 
that  it  should  thence  diffuse  itself  through  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  ; 

Medium  non  deserit  unquam 
Coeli  Phaebus  iter ;  radiis  tamen  omnia  lustres.4 

"  Phesbus  ne'er  deviates  from  the  sodiac's  way ; 
Vet  all  things  doth  illustrate  with  his  ray." 

As  the  sun  sheds  from  heaven  its  light  and  in- 
fluence, and  fills  the  world  with  them : 

Cettera  pars  animas,  per  totum  dissita  corpus, 
Paret,  et  ad  numen  mentis  momenque  moveta 


« 


|     CW»      wwwm        ■■■■■!   ■■■     www  gr  ■  , 

mentis  momenque  moTetur.s 

The  other  part  ©'  th'  soul  diffus'd  all  o'er 
The  body,  docs  obey  the  reason's  lore." 


Some  have  said  that  there  was  a  general 
soul,  as  it  were  a  great  body,  whence  all  the 
particular  souls  were  extracted,  and  thither 
again  return,  always  restoring  themselves  to 
that  universal  matter : 

Deum  namque  Ire  per  otnnes 
Terrasque,  tractusque  maris,  coslumque  profundum : 
Hinc  pecudes,  armenta,  viros,  genua  omne  feranun, 
Quemque  sibi  tenues  nascentem  arcessere  vitas  x 
Scilicet  hue  reddi  deinde,  ac  resolute  referri 
Omnia ;  nee  morti  ease  locum :' 

For  God  goes  forth,  and  spreads  throughout  (he  whole, 
Heaven,  earth,  and  sea,  the  universal  soul ; 
Each  at  its  birth,  from  him  all  beings  share, 
Both  man  and  brute,  the  breath  of  vital  air $ 


is  taken  from  the  second  part  of  the  TimmuM,    See  also 
Laertius.  Life  of  Pluto. 

«  Claudian,  De  Sexto  Consul.  Honorii.  411. 

*  Lucret.  iii.  144. 

6  Virgil,  Oeorgic  iv.  931. 
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Tr©  him  Mtum,  and,  IomM  from  earthly  chain,  body,  as  well  before  they  entered  into  it  as 

5i^,SS.,^XSJ:£Sr«?aSl^M*,B•  «  hope  ttey  shall  be  *fter  they  ««.  „,ne  out 

Dwell  in  nigh  betm,  and  atar  th»  etharial  way."  Of  it  I  and  from  this  knowledge  it  should  follow 

*  .        .t  A  Ai_          i        •  •    j       j           -^^i  tha*  they  should  remember,  being  got  in  the 

Others,  that  they  only  rejoined  and  re-muted  M     ./p^  ^  «  That  woat  £e  learn  is 

themselves  to  ltj  others,  that  they  were  pro-  no  other  ^^  a  remembrance  of  what  we  knew 

duced  from  the  divine  substance ;  others,  by  the  ^fore ;"  a  thing  which  every  one  by  expe- 

mngels  of  fire  and  air ;  others,  that  they  were  rience  '       n^ifo  to  ^  fali.    Forasmuch, 

from  all  antiquity;  and  some  that  *ey  were  m  ^  fi^t    ,         M  ^at  we  do  not  j^' 

created  at  the  very  pomt  of  time  the  bodies  reinember  anything  but  what  we  have  been 

wanted  them ;  others  make  them  to  descend  teu  h^  and  tuat  if  the  memory  ^  purely  p^. 

from  the  orb  of  the  moon,  and  return |  thither ;  form  ite  office  it  would  at  ^  8Uggest  tons 

the  generality  of  the  ancients  beheved  that  they  ^^^^  more  ^^  what  we  ^  leani€d# 

were  begotten  from  fcther  to  son,  after  a  like  Secondly,  that  which  she  knew  being  in  her 

mauier,  and  produced  with  all  other  natural  rft     ^  a  true  knowledge,  knowing  things 

things  •  taking  their ^argument  from  the  likeness  ^  th'   ^  b    her  divine  jn&ijgence :  whereis 

of  children  to  their  fathers ;  here  we  make  her  recelye  fefcehood  and  vice 

Instillata patria nrtna tibi i  when  we  instruct  her;   wherein  she  cannot 

Porta*  oeantur  fortibiu,  et  bonk ;'  employ  her  reminiscence,  that  image  and  con- 

" Thau baat thrfather's virtues  with  his  blood ;  ception  having  never  been  planted  in  her.    To 

For  still  the  owe  spring  from  the  brave  and  good;"  gay  that  the  corporal  prison  does  in  Such  sort 

and  that  we  see  descend  from  fathers  to  their  ™nWte  her  natural  faculties,  that  they  are 

children  not  only  bodily  marks,  but  moreover  there  utterly  extinct,  is  first  contrary  to  this 

a  resemblance  of  humours,  complexions,  and  other  "*f  of  acknowledging  her  power  to  be 

inclinations  of  the  soul :  *>  STf  *>  ■»*  ^  °Pera^n8  of  1*  .*£  men 

sensibly  perceive  in  this  life  so  admirable,  as 

S-fa*  e*LZ$LJFSaF*  t^vTsS^    t  to  have  thereby  concluded  that  divinity  and 

Seminiom  aeqnitaT 7  dolus  vulpibus,  et  fuga  eervia  .        ..            .       J*  .,      .          _.   ...      .           J 

A  patribua  datnr,  at  patriae  paVor  inditat  artosj  eternity  past,  and  the  immortality  to  come : 

94  noa  carta  euo  quia  eemine,  eeminioque  Nam  si  tantopere  eat  animi  mntau  potest**, 

Via  animi  pariter  ereadt  com  eorpore  toto.*  Omnis  ut  acurum  exciderit  retinentia  rerun, 


«  For  why  shonld  rage  from  the  fierce  lion*,  eeed,  Non'  ut  **"*'  m  ab  Utho  >"*  lon^  mi% 

Or  from  the  subtle  fos's  craft,  proceed  ;  «  For  if  the  mind  be  changed  to  that  degree 

Or  why  the  tim'roos  and  flying  hart  As  of  past  things  to  lose  all  memory, 

His  fear  and  trembling  to  his  race  impart ;  80  great  a  change  as  that,  I  must  confess, 

But  that  a  certain  force  of  mind  doea  grow,  Appears  to  me  than  death  but  little  less." 

And  stiU  increases  as  the  bodies  do  7"  vv 

That  thereupon  the  divine  justice  is  grounded,  Furthermore,  'tis  here  with  us,  and  not  else- 
punishing  ii  the  children  the  faults  of  their  wh"?  **£  *»  fo"*  "*  «*»»  of  the  soul 
lathers;  forasmuch  as  the  contagion  of  paternal  ought  to  be  considered;  ail  the  rest  of  her 
vices  is  in  some  sort  imprinted  in  the  wul  of  perfections  are  vain  and  useless  to  her ;  'toby 
children,  and  that  the  ill  government  of  their  ?er  P'"*11*  condition  that  aU  her  immortality 

will  extends  to  them :»  moreover,  w  to  **  awarded  and  pa,d  and  of  the  life  of 

Theonmion  of    that  if  souls  had  any  other  de-  ma"°nly  .th.at  !be  "  *  rendcr.  an  account     It 

wce'STS"*      rivation  than  a  natural  conse-  had  bcen  "J"**  to  J™?  ^  b!J  u    ^ 

ac^abefom         quence,  and  that  they  had  been  *«"«.«>d  P?wers;  to  have  disarmed  her  m 

theirunioot.      J^  other  thing  out  of  the  body,  order»  .lD  *e J1™  °{  ber  ^P**1*  *** L  iniprwon- 

SnfSSr          they  would  retain  some  memory  men*  »  .tbe *<*h>  ?f  her  weaknessand infirmity 

of  tlieir  first  being,  the  natural  1D11tbe  ,tune  wherei?  ! ,e  wa»  forc^Lfnd  com- 

facultk*  that  are  proper  to  them  of  discoursing,  I^1,1^'  ^  Pass  an  ,nfin,je  "$  perpetual  sentence 

reasoning,  and  remembering,  being  considered:  "ld  condemnation,  and  to  insist  upon  the  con- 

07                           °          °  sideration  of  so  short  a  time,  pcradventure  but 

si  in  corpus  nascenUbus  iasinuatur,  an  hour  or  two,  or  at  the  most  but  a  century, 

S"  "P??atelcU,n  «utem  "fminiaae  ncquimua,  which  has  no  more  proportion  with  infinity 

Nee  Teatigia  gestamm  rerum  ulla  tenemus  T4  .•„„    _•«_*•      fi  •                   A          •   a.         1 

^    B  than  an  instant ;  in  this  momentary  interval 

•(  For  at  our  birth  if  it  infused  b«,  to  ordain  and  definitively  to  determine  of  her 

2?y  do„wc  th^  TS^in  n?  m*mcirf  _  whole  being ;  it  were  an  unreasonable  dispro- 
of our  foregoing  life,  and  why  no  mora  .         .    °  '                            .          ,                      r  . 

Bamember  anything  we  did  before  ?"  portion,  too,  to  assign  an  eternal  recompense  in 

consequence  of  so  short  a  life.     Plato/  to  de- 

for,  to  make  the  condition  of  our  souls  such  fend  himself  from  this  inconvenience,  will  have 

as  we  would  have  it  to  be,  we  must  suppose  future  payments  limited  to  the  term  of  a  bun- 

them  all-knowing,  even  in  their  natural  aim-  ^red  years,  relatively  to  human  duration ;  and 

plicity  and  purity :  by  these  means  they  had  0f  U9  ourselves  there  are  enough  who  have 

been  such,  being  free  from  the  prison  of  the  given  them  temporal  limits.     By  this  they 

*  Horace,  Od.  iv.  4,  20.  4  Locret.  iii.  071. 

*  Lucret.  iii.  741.  *  In  the  Pkmdo. 

*  Plutarch,  Wk9  DbUu  Justice,  *;<?.  «  Lucret.  Iii.  O74.                                 7  Republic. 
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judged  tl 


that  the  generation  of  the 
llowed  the  common  con- 
dition of  human  thing*,  as  also 
■nd"wa)i°witb  ^er  ''^ei  according  to  the  opi- 
tb<  bodj,  ii ion  of  Epicurus  and  Deui  fieri  tus, 

which  has  been  the  most  re- 
ceived ;  in  consequence  of  these  fine  appear- 
ances that  they  saw  it  born,  and  that,  according 
*3  the  body  grew  inure  eupublc,  they  saw  it 
increase  in  rigour  as  the  other  did  ;  that  ita 
feebleness  in  inl'imcy  was  very  muuili'-t,  and  in 
time  its  better  strength  mid  maturity,  and  after 
that  its  declension  and  old  age,  and  at  last  its 
decrepitude : 

Gi|T>i  jrtrilw  rum  carport,  ol  urn 


They  perceived  it  to  be  capable  of  divers  pas- 
sions, and  agitated  with  divers  painful  motions, 
whence  it  fell  into  lassitude  and  uneasiness ; 
cnpuble  of  alteration  and  change,  of  cheerful- 
ness, of  stupidity  and  languor,  and  subject  to 
diseases  and  injuries,  as  the  stomach  or  the 
foot; 


dazzled  and  intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of 
wine,  justled  from  her  seat  by  the  vapours  of  a. 
burning  fever,  laid  asleep  by  the  application  of 
some  medicaments,  and  roused  by  others, — 


they  saw  it  astonished  and  overthrown  in  ail 
its  faculties  through  the  mere  bite  of  a  mod 
dog,  and  in  that  condition  to  have  no  stability 
of  reason,  no  sufficiency,  no  virtue,  no  philo- 
sophical resolution,  no  resistance  that  could 
exempt  it  from  tin-  subject  imi  ul'  such  accidents; 
the  slaver  of  u  contemptible  # - ■  i j-  shed  upon  the 
hand  of  Socrates,  to  shake  all  his  wisdom  and 
all  his  great  und  regulated  i  niacin  a  lions,  and 
so  to  annihilate  them,  as  that  there  remained 
no  trace  of  his  former  knowledge,™ 


old:  a. 

il  it  were  incirmih;,  ln-cmm;  lurioiis  a 
insomuch  that  Cato,  who  ever  disdained  death 
and  fortune,  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  a 
looking-glass,  or  of  water,  overwhelmed  with 
horror  and  arfnulit  ut  die  thought  of  falling, 
by  the  contagion  of  u  mad  do/,  into  the  disease 
called  by  physicians  hydrophobia : 


Burred  bf  llie  wind'*  impeuioairr." 

Now,  as  to  this  particular,  philosophy  has  suf- 
ficiently armed  man  to  encounter  ail  other 
accidents,  either  ".villi  patience,  or,  if  the  search 
of  that  costs  too  dear,  by  an  infallible  defeat, 
in  totally  depriving  himself  of  all  seatiment : 
but  these  ere  expedients  that  are  only  of  use  to 
a  ?oul  being  it-elt".  him  I  in  its  full  power,  capable 
of  reason  and  deliberation  ;  but  not  at  all  proper 
for  this  inconvenience,  where,  in  a  philosopher, 
the  soul  becomes  tlic  soul  of  a  madman,  troubled, 
overturned,  and  lost:  which  many  occasions  may 
produce,  as  a  too  vehement  agitation  thnt  any 
violent  pas.-Iun  of  the  sr.ul  may  beget  in  itself; 
or  a  wound  in  a  certain  part  of  the  person,  or  ! 
vapours  from  the  stomach,  any  of  which  may 
stupify  the  understanding  und  turn  the  brain. 


':;:!  !ir:%. 


!«— ." 


The  philosophers,  me  thinks,  have  not  much 
touched  this  string,  no  more  than  another  of 
equal  importance  :  they  have  this  dilemma 
continually  in  their  mouths,  to  console  c 
mortal  condition :  "  The  soul  is  cither  mortal 
or  immortal ;  if  mortal,  it  will  suffer  no  pa 
if  immortal,  it  will  change  for  the  better." — 
They  never  touch  the  other  branch,  "  What  if 
she  change  for  the  worse  1"  and  leave  to  the 
poets  the  menaces  of  future  torments.  But 
thereby  thev  make  themselves  a  good  game. 
These  'are  two  omissions  that  I  often  meet  with 
in  their  discourses.     I  return  to  the  first 

This  soul  loses  the  use  of  the  sovereign  stoical 
good,  so  constant  and  bo  firm.  Our  fine  buir 
wisdom  must  here  yield,  and  give  up  her  nn 
As  to  the  rest,  they  also  considered,  by  the 
vanity  of  human  reason,  that  the  mixture  und 
association  of  two  so  contrary  things  as  the 
mortal  and  the  immortal,  was  unimaginable : 
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Qnippe  eteuim  mortale  ceterao  jungere,  et  una 
Consentire  putare,  et  fuogi  mutua  posse, 
Deaipere  est.    Quid  enim  diversius  esse  putandum  est, 
Aut  magis  inter  se  disjunctum  discrepitansque, 
Quam,  mortale  quod  est,  immortali  atque  perenni 
Junctum,  in  concilio,  sseras  tolerare  procellas  ?> 

•*  The  mortal  and  th'  eternal,  then,  to  blend, 
And  think  ther  can  pursue  one  common  end, 
Is  madness :  for  what  thing*  more  difTrent  are, 
Distinct  in  nature,  and  disposed  to  jar  ? 
How  can  it  then  be  thought  that  these  should  bear, 
When  thus  conjoined,  of  harms  an  equal  share  ? 

Moreover,  they  perceived  the  soul  tending  to- 
wards death,  as  well  as  the  body  : 

Simul  sbto  feata  fatiacit  :* 
"  Fatigued  together  with  the  weight  of  years :" 

which,  according  to  Zeno,  the  image  of  sleep 
does  sufficiently  demonstrate  to  us ;  for  he  looks 
upon  it  "  as  a  fainting  and  fall  of  the  soul,  as 
well  as  of  the  body :"  Contrahi  animum,  et 
quasi  labi  putet  atque  decidere : *  and,  what 
they  perceived  in  some,  that  the  soul  maintained 
its  force  and  vigour  to  the  last  gasp  of  life,  they 
attributed  to  the  variety  of  diseases,  as  it  is  ob- 
servable in  men  at  the  last  extremity,  that  some 
retain  one  sense,  and  some  another ;  one  the 
hearing,  and  another  the  smell,  without  any 
manner  of  defect  or  alteration  ;  and  that  there 
is  not  so  universal  a  deprivation  that  some  parts 
do  not  remain  vigorous  and  entire  : 

Non  alio  paeto,  quam  si,  pes  cum  dolet  segri, 
In  nullo  caput  interea  sit  forte  dolore.4 

"  80,  often  of  the  gout  a  man  complains. 
Whose  head  is,  at  the  same  time,  free  from  pains." 

The  sight  of  our  judgment  is,  to  truth,  the 
same  that  the  owl's  eyes  are  to  the  splendour  of 
the  sun,  says  Aristotle.*  By  what  can  we  bet- 
ter convince  him,  than  by  so  gross  blindness  in 
so  apparent  a  light?  For  the  contrary  opinion 
of  tlie  immortality  of  the  soul,  which,  Cicero 
says,  was  first  introduced,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  books  at  least,  by  Pherecides  Syrius,6 
in  the  time  of  King  Tullus  (though  some  attri- 
bute it  to  Thales,  and  others  to  others),  'tis  the 
part  of  human  science  that  is  treated  of  with 
the  greatest  doubt  and  reservation.  The  most 
positive  dogmatists  are  fain,  in  this  point  prin- 
cipally, to  fly  to  the  refuge  of  the  Academy. 
No  one  doubts  what  Aristotle  has  established 
upon  this  subject,  no  more  than  all  the  ancients 
in  general,  who  handle  it  with  a  wavering  be- 
lief :  Hem  aratissimam  promittentium  magis 
auam  probantium  :7  "  A  thing  more  acceptable 
in  the  promisers  than  the  provers."  He  conceals 
himself  in  clouds  of  words  of  difficult,  unintelli- 
gible sense,  and  has  left  to  those  of  his  sect  as 
great  a  dispute  about  his  judgment  as  about 
the  matter  itself. 

Two  things  rendered  this  opinion  plausible  to 

»  Lucre*,  iii.  801. 

>  Id.  to.  459. 

*  Cicero,  de  DMnat.  ii.  58. 

4  Lucre!,  iii.  111. 

»  lr>fmft««.  ii.  1. 


them ;  one,   that,  without  the  immortality  of 
souls,   there   would    be   nothing 
whereon  to  ground  the  vain  hopes    T"*  foundation 
of  glory,  which  is  a  consideration    |[f  {£*  ^uTs  ° 
of  wonderful  repute  in  the  world ;     immortality, 
the  other,  that  it  is  a  very  profit- 
able impression,  as  Plato  says,8  that  vices,  when 
they  escape  the  discovery  and  cognizance  of 
human  justice,  are  still  within  the  reach  of  the 
divine,  which  will  pursue  them  even  after  the 
death  of  the  guilty.     Man  is  excessively  soli- 
citous to  prolong  his  being,  and  has  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  provided  for  it :  there  arc  monu- 
ments for  the  conservation  of  the  body,  and 
glory  to  preserve  the  name.     He  has  employed 
all  his  wit  and   opinion  to  the  rebuilding  of 
himself,  impatient  of  his  fortune,  and  to  prop 
himself  by  ins  inventions.  The  soul,  by  reason  of 
its  anxiety  and  impotence,  being  unable  to  stand 
by  itself,  wanders  up  and  down  to  seek  out 
consolations,  hopes,  and  foundations,  and  alien 
circumstances,  to  which  she  adheres  and  fixes ; 
and  how  light  or  fantastic  soever  invention  de- 
livers them  to  her,  relies  more  willingly,  and 
with  greater  assurance,  upon  them  than  upon 
herself.     But  'tis  wonderful  to  observe  how  the 
most  constant  and  obstinate  roaintainers  of  this 
just  and  clear  persuasion  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  fall  short,  and  how  weak  their  argu- 
ments are,  when  they  go  about  to  prove  it  by 
human  reason :  Somnia  sunt  non  aocentis,  sed 
optantis :  "  They  are  dreams  not  of  the  teacher, 
but  wisher,"  says  one  of  the  ancients.9     By 
which  testimony  man  may  know  that  he  owes 
the  truth  he  himself  finds  out  to  fortune  and 
accident ;  since  that  even  then,  when  it  is  fallen 
into  his  hand,  he  has  not  wherewith  to  hold 
and  maintain  it,  and  that  his  reason  has  not 
force  to  make  use  of  it.     All  things  produced 
by  our    own   meditation   and    understanding, 
whether  true  or  false,  are  subject  to  incertitude 
and  controversy.     'Twas  for  the  chastisement 
of  our  pride,  and  for  the  instruction  of  our 
miserable  condition  and  incapacity,  that  God 
wrought  the  perplexity  and  confusion  of  the 
tower  of  Babel.   Whatever  we  undertake  with- 
out his  assistance,  whatever  we  see  without  the 
lamp  of  his  grace,  is  but  vanity  and  folly.    We 
corrupt  the  very  essence  of  truth,  which  is  nni» 
form  and   constant,  by   our  weakness,   when 
fortune   puts  it  into   our    possession.      What 
course  soever  man  takes  of  himself,  God  still 
permits  it  to  come  to  the  same  confusion,  the 
image  whereof  he  so  lively  represents  to  us  in 
the  just  chastisement  wherewith   he  crushed 
Nimrod's  presumption,  and  frustrated  the  vain 
attempt  of  his  proud  structure;  Perdam  rnpien- 
Ham  sapientium9  et  prudentiam  prudentium 
reprobaoo.10  "  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise,  and  will  bring  to  nothing  the  understand- 


6  Of  Syro*.    Cicero,  Tumc.  Qua*,  i.  10.  from  whose  text  i| 
would  appear  that  we  should  rather  read  King  Tmllhu, 
1  Seneca,  Epist.  102. 

8  Law,  x.  13. 

9  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  38. 

><>  St.  Paul,  1  Corinthian;  i.  !Q. 
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ing  of  the  prudent."  The  diversity  of  idioms 
and  tongues,  with  which  he  disturbed  this  work, 
what  are  they  other  than  this  infinite  and  per- 
petual alteration  and  discordance  of  opinions 
and  reasons,  which  accompany  and  confound 
the  vain  building  of  human  wisdom,  and  to 
very  good  effect  too :  for  what  would  hold  us, 
if  we  bad  but  the  least  grain  of  knowledge  ? 
This  saint  has  very  mucn  obliged  me :  Ipsa 
veritatis  occultatio  aut  humilUatis  exercitatio 
est,  aut  elationis  attritio.1  "  The  very  conceal- 
ment of  the  truth  is  either  an  exercise  of  humi- 
lity or  a  quelling  of  presumption."  To  what  a 
pitch  of  presumption  and  insolence  do  we  raise 
our  blindness  and  folly  ! 

But  to  return  to  my  subject.     It  was  truly 

.  .  very  good  reason  that  we  should 

Uoi* iJIJr        ^  beholden  to  God  only,  and  to 

assured  of  the    the  favour  of  his  grace,  for  the 

soul',  immor-        ^^  of  ^  noble  ft   ^Hef,  gmce 

from  his  sole  bounty  we  receive 
the  fruit  of  immortality,  which  consists  in  the 
enjoyment  of  eternal  beatitude.  Let  us  inge- 
nuously confess  that  God  alone  has  dictated  it 
to  us,  and  faith ;  for  'tis  no  lesson  of  nature  and 
our  own  reason.  And  whoever  will  enquire 
into  his  own  being  and  power,  both  within  and 
without,  without  this  divine  privilege  :  whoever 
shall  consider  man  impartially,  and  without 
flattery,  will  see  in  him  no  efficacy  or  faculty 
that  relishes  of  any  thing  but  death  and  earth. 
The  more  we  give  and  confess  to  owe  and  ren- 
der to  God,  we  do  it  with  the  greater  Christ- 
ianity. That  which  this  Stoic  philosopher  says 
he  holds  from  the  fortuitous  consent  of  the 
popular  voice:  had  it  not  been  better  that  he 
had  held  it  from  God?  Cum  de  animorum 
mtemitate  disserimus,  non  leve  momentum  apud 
nos  habet  consensus  hominum  aut  timentium 
inferos,  aut  colentium,  Utor  hoc  publico  per- 
suasione.*  "  When  we  discourse  of  the  immor- 
tality of  souls,  the  consent  of  men  that  either 
fear  or  adore  the  infernal  powers,  is  of  no 
small  advantage.  I  make  use  of  this  public 
persuasion." 

Now  the  weakness  of  human  arguments  upon 
this  subject  is  particularly  manifested  by  the 
.__  _       k.        fabulous  circumstances  they  have 

whateonsti- •  i    •  J   -.,. 

tutea  the  soul's    superadded  as  consequences  of  this 


immortality,        opinion,  to  find  out  of  what  con- 

SSdSte-    dltion  this  ^mortality  of  ours 
phew.  was.     Let  us   omit  the  Stoics, 

(usuram  nobis  largiuntur  tan- 
quam  cornicibus  ;  diu  mansuros  aiunt  animos ; 
semper,  negant*  "  They  give  us  a  long  life,  as 
also  they  do  to  crows ;  they  say  our  soul  shall 
continue  long,  but  that  it  shall  continue  always 
!  they  deny,")  who  give  to  souls  a  life  after  this, 
1   but  finite.    The  most  universal  and  received 


1  St.  August,  de  CittU.  Dei,  xi.  22. 

*  Seneca,  Epiei.  117. 

*  Cicero,  Tuee.  Quits .  i.  31. 

4  In  Persia,  Hindustan,  and  elsewhere. 

*  Laertius,  in  triltf. 
6  JBneid,  ri.  719. 


fancy,  and  that  continues  down  to  our  times  in 
various  places,4  is  that  of  which  they  make 
Pythagoras  the  author;  not  that  he  was  the  j 
original  inventor,  but  because  it  received  a  great  j 
deal  of  weight  and  repute  by  the  authority  of 
his  approbation  :  "  That  souls,  at  their  depar- 
ture out  of  us,  did  nothing  but  shift  from  one 
body  to  another,  'from  a  lion  to  a  horse,  from  a 
horse  to  a  king,  continually  travelling  at  this 
rate  from  habitation  to  habitation  ;"  and  he 
himself  said  that  he  remembered  he  had  been 
jEthalides,*  since  that  Euphorbus,  afterwards 
Hermotimus,  and,  finally,  from  Pyrrhus  was 
passed  into  Pythagoras ;  having  a  memory  of 
himself  of  two  hundred  and  six  years.  And 
some  have  added  that  these  very  souls  some- 
times mount  up  to  heaven,  ana  come  down 
again: 

O  pater,  anne  aliquas  ad  ccelum  hinc  ire  putandum  est 
Sublimes  animas,  iterumque  ad  tarda  rererti 
Corpora  ?    Quae  lucu  miseris  tarn  dira  cupklo?* 

"  O,  father,  is  it  then  to  be  coneeiv'd 
That  any  of  these  spirits,  so  sublime, 
8hould  hence  to  the  celestial  regions  climb. 
And  thence  return  to  earth  to  re-assume 
Their  sluggish  bodies  rotting  in  a  tomb  ? 
For  wretched  life  whence  does  such  fondness  come  ?" 

Origen  makes  them  eternally  to  go  and  come 
from  a  better  to  a  worse  estate.  The  opinion 
that  Varro7  mentions  is  that,  after  four  hundred 
and  forty  years'  revolution,  they  should  be  re- 
united to  their  first  bodies ;  Chrysippus8  held 
that  this  would  happen  after  a  certain  space  of 
time  unknown  and  unlimited.  Plato,9  who  pro- 
fesses to  have  embraced  this  belief  from  Pindar 
and  the  ancient  poets,  that  we  are  to  undergo 
infinite  vicissitudes  of  mutation,  for  which  the 
soul  is  prepared,  having  neither  punishment  nor 
reward  in  the  other  world  but  what  is  temporal, 
as  its  life  here  is  but  temporal,  concludes  that 
it  has  a  singular  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
heaven,  of  hell,  of  the  world,  through  all  which 
it  has  passed,  re-passed,  and  made  stay  in  several 
voyages ;  fit  matters  for  her  memory.  Observe 
her  progress  elsewhere:10  "The  soul  that  has 
lived  well  is  re-united  to  the  stars  to  which  it  is 
assigned ;  that  which  has  lived  ill  removes  into 
a  woman,  and,  if  it  do  not  there  reform,  is  again 
removed  into  a  beast  of  condition  suitable  to  its 
vicious  manners,  and  shall  see  no  end  of  its 
punishments  till  it  be  returned  to  its  natural 
constitution,  and  that  it  has,  by  the  force  of 
reason,  purged  itself  from  those  gross,  stupid, 
and  elementary  qualities  it  was  polluted  with." 
But  I  will  not  omit  the  objection  the  Epicureans 
make  against  this  transmigration  from  one  body 
to  another ;  'tis  a  pleasant  one ;  they  ask  what 
expedient  would  be  found  out  if  the  number  of 
the  dying  should  chance  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  those  who  are  coming  into  the  world.     For 


7  As  that  of  some  "  casters  of  nativities,"  genethiimei 
quidam.  The  passage  is  in  St.  August,  de  CUrii.  Dei,  xxii.  2S. 

*  Lactantius,  Div.  I  tut.  rii,  23. 

9  In  the  Menon. 

10  In  the  Tim«M. 
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the  souls,  turned  out  of  tbeir  old  habitation, 
would  scuffle  and  crowd  which  should  first  get 
possession  of  their  new  lodging ;  and  they  fur- 
ther demand  how  they  shall  pass  away  their 
time,  whilst  waiting  till  new  quarters  are 
made  ready  for  them  ?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  if 
more  animals  should  be  born  than  die,  the  body, 
they  say,  would  be  but  in  an  ill  condition  whilst 
waiting  for  a  soul  to  be  infused  into  it ;  and  it 
would  fall  out  that  some  bodies  would  die  before 
they  had  been  alive. 

Deniqoe  connubia  ad  veneris,  partusque  fenurum 
Ease  animas  prsesto,  deridiculum  esse  videtur ; 
Et  spectare  immortales  mortalia  membra 
Innumero  numero,  certareque  praeproperanter 
Inter  ae,  quae  prima  potisaimaque  inainueter.1 

««  Abend  to  think  that  whilst  wild  beasts  beget, 
Or  bear  their  young,  a  thousand  souls  do  wait, 
Expect  the  falling  body,  fight  and  strive 
Which  first  shall  enter  in  and  make  it  live." 

Others  have  arrested  the  soul  in  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  with  it  to  animate  serpents,  worms, 
and  other  beasts,  which  are  said  to  be  bred  out 
of  the  corruption  of  our  members,  and  even  out 
of  our  ashes ;  others  divide  them  into  two  parts, 
the  one  mortal,  the  other  immortal ;  others 
make  it  corporeal,  and  nevertheless  immortal. 
Some  make  it  immortal,  without  sense  or  know- 
ledge. There  are  others,  even  among  ourselves, 
who  have  believed  that  devils  were  made  of  the 
souls  of  the  damned  :  as  Plutarch  thinks  that 

§ods  were  made  of  those  that  were  saved ;  for 
lere  are  few  things  which  that  author  is  so 
positive  in  as  he  is  in  this ;  maintaining  else- 
where a  doubtful  and  ambiguous  way  of  expres- 
sion. "  We  are  told,"  says  he,  "  and  stedfastly 
should  believe,  that  the  souls  of  virtuous  men, 
both  according  to  nature  and  the  divine  justice, 
become  saints,  and  from  saints  demi-gods,  and 
from  demi-gods,  after  they  are  perfectly,  as  in 
sacrifices  of  purgation,  cleansed  and  purified, 
being  delivered  from  all  passibility  and  all  mor- 
tality, they  become,  not  by  any  civil  decree,  but 
in  real  truth,  and  according  to  all  probability  of 
reason,  entire  and  perfect  gods,  in  receiving  a 
most  happy  and  glorious  end."  But  who  de- 
sires to  see  him — him,  who  is  yet  the  most  sober 
and  moderate  of  the  whole  gang  of  philosophers, 
lay  about  him  with  greater  boldness,  and  relate 
his  miracles  upon  this  subject,  I  refer  him  to  his 
treatise  of  ttte  Moon,  and  of  the  Damon  of 
Socrates,  where  he  may,  as  evidently  as  in  any 
other  place  whatever,  satisfy  himself3  that  the 
mysteries  of  philosophy  have  many  strange 
things  in  common  with  those  of  poetry ;  human 
understanding  losing  itself  in  attempting  to 
sound  and  search  all  things  to  the  bottom ;  even 
as  we,  tired  and  worn  out  with  a  long  course  of 
life,  return  to  infancy  and  dotage.  See  here  the 
fine  and  certain  instructions  which  we  extract 
from  human  knowledge  concerning  the  soul. 
Neither  is  there  less  temerity  in  what  they 

»  Lucre*.  iiL  777- 

*  Life  of  Romulut,  e.  14. 

1  Leertiue,  in  vtt L 


teach  us  touching  our  corporal  parts.     Let  us 
choose  out  one  or"  two  examples ;  for  otherwise 
we  should  lose  ourselves  in  this  vast  and  trou- 
bled ocean  of  medical  errors.    Let  us  first  know 
whether,  at  least,  they  agree  about 
the  matter  whereof  men  produce     Opinions  as  to 
oue  another;  for  as  to  their  first    produoufthe* 
production  it  is  no  wonder  if,  in    human  body, 
a  thing  so  high  and  so  long  since 
past,  human  understanding  finds  itself  puzzled 
and  perplexed.  Archelaus,  the  physician,  whose 
disciple  and  favourite  Socrates  was,  according 
to  Aristoxenus,  said3  that  both  men  and  beasts 
were  made  of  a  lacteous  slime,  expressed  by  the 
heat  of  the  earth ;  Pythagoras  says4  that  our 
seed  is  the  foam  or  cream  of  our  better  blood  ; 
Plato,  that  it  is  the  distillation  of  the  marrow  of 
the  back-bone  ;  raising  his  argument  from  this, 
that  that  part  is  first  sensible  of  being  weary  of 
the  work  ;  Alcmeon,  that  it  is  part  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  and  that  it  is  so,  says  he,  is 
proved  by  the  weakness  of  the  eyes  in  those  who 
are  immoderate  in  that  exercise ;  Democritus, 
that  it  is  a  substance  extracted  from  the  whole 
mass    of    the    body ;    Epicurus,    an    extract 
from  soul  and  body ;  Aristotle,  an  excrement 
drawn  from  the  aliment  of  the  blood,  the  last 
which   is  diffused  over  our  members;  others, 
that  it  is  a  blood  concocted  and  digested  by  the 
heat  of  the  genitals,  which  they  judge,  by  reason 
that  in  excessive  endeavours  a  man  voids  pure 
blood ;  wherein  there  seems  to  be  more  likeli- 
hood, could  a  man  extract  any  appearance  from 
so  infinite  a  confusion.    Now,  to  bring  this  seed 
to  do  its  work,  how  many  contrary  opinions  do 
they  set  on  foot?    Aristotle*  and  Democritus 
are  of  opinion  that  women  have  no  sperm,  and 
that  'tis  nothing  but  a  sweat  that  they  distil 
in  the  heat-of  pleasure  and  motion,  and  that 
contributes  nothing  at  all  to  generation.  Galen, 
on  the  contrary,  and  his  followers,  believe  that 
without  the  concurrence  of  seeds  there  can  be 
no  generation.     Here  are  the  physicians,  the 
philosophers,  the  lawyers,  and  divines,  by  the 
ears  with   our  wives  about  the    Tjmeofwo. 
dispute,  "  For  what  term  women    men's  preg- 
carry  their  fruit  ?"  and  I,  for  my    ntt^un<fctCT* 
part,  by  the  example  of  myself,     mln 
stick  with  those  that  maintain  a  woman  goes 
eleven  months  with  child.     The  world  is  built 
upon  this  experience ;  there  is  no  so  common- 
place a  woman  that  cannot  give  her  judgment 
in  all  these  controversies ;  and  yet  we  cannot 
agree. 

Here  is  enough  to  verify  that  man  is  no 
better  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  himself, 
in  his  corporal  than  in  his  spiritual  part.  We 
have  proposed  himself  to  himself,  and  his  reason 
to  his  reason,  to  see  what  she  could  say.  I 
think  I  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  how 
little  she  understands  herself  in  herself;  and 


*  Plutarch,  On  the  Op.  of  the  Philo*.,  whence  the  follow- 
rag  examples  are  also  taken. 

*  Plutarch,  ut  tupra,  adds  Zeno  to  Aristotle,  and  says 
expressly  that  Democritus,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  females 
shed  their  seed. 
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who  understands  not  himself  in  himself,  in 
what  can  he?  Quasi  vero  meusuram  uUius 
rei  possit  agere,  qui  sui  nesciat.1  "As  if  he 
could  understand  the  measure  of  any  other 
thing,  that  knows  not  his  own."  In  earnest, 
Protagoras2  told  us  a  pretty  flam  in  making 
man  the  measure  of  all  tilings,  that  never  knew 
so  much  as  his  own ;  and  if  it  be  not  he,  his 
dignity  will  not  permit  that  any  other  creature 
should  have  this  advantage ;  now  he  being  so 
contrary  in  himself,  and  one  judgment  so  in- 
cessantly subverting  another,  this  favourable 
proposition  was  but  a  mockery,  which  induced 
us  necessarily  to  conclude  the  nullity  of  the 
compass  and  the  compasser.  When  Thales3 
reputes  the  knowledge  of  man  very  difficult  for 
man  to  comprehend,  lie  at  the  same  time  gives 
him  to  understand  that  all  other  knowledge  is 
impossible. 

You/  for  whom  I  have  taken  the  pains,  con- 
trary to  my  custom,  to  write  so  long  a  dis- 
course, will  not  refuse  to  support  your  Sebond 
by  the  ordinary  forms  of  arguing,  wherewith 
you  are  every  day  instructed,  and  in  this  will 
exercise  both  your  wit  and  learning ;  for  this 
last  fencing  trick  is  never  to  be  made  use  of 
but  as  an  extreme  remedy;  'tis  a  desperate 
thrust,  wherein  you  are  to  quit  your  own  arms 
to  make  your  adversary  abandon  his ;  and  a 
secret  sleight,  which  must  be  very  rarely,  and 
then  very  reservedly,   put  in  practice.    'Tis 

Sreat  temerity  to  lose  yourself  that  you  may 
estroy  another;  you  must  not  die  to  be  re- 
venged, as  Gobnas  did ;  for,  being  closely 
grappled  in  combat  with  a  lord  of  Persia, 
Darius  coming  in  sword  in  hand,  and  fearing 
to  strike  least  lie  should  kill  Gobrias,  he  called 
out  to  him  boldly  to  fall  on,  though  he  should 
run  them  both  through  at  once.1  I  have  known 
desperate  weapons,  and  conditions  of  single 
combat,  and  wnerein  he  that  offered  them  put 
himself  and  his  adversary  upon  terms  of  in- 
evitable death  to  them  both,  censured  for  unjust. 
The  Portuguese,  in  the  Indian  Sea,  took  cer- 
tain Turks  prisoners,  who,  impatient  of  their 
captivity,  resolved,  and  it  succeeded,  by  striking 
the  nails  of  the  ship  one  against  another,  ana 
making  a  spark  to  fall  into  the  barrels  of 
powder  that  were  set  in  the  place  where  they 
were  guarded,  to  blow  up  and  reduce  them- 
selves, their  masters,  and  the  vessel  to  ashes. 
We  here  touch  the  out-plate  and  utmost  limits 
of  sciences,  wherein  the  extremity  is  vicious, 
as  in  virtue.  Keep  yourselves  in  the  common 
road ;  it  is  not  good  to  be  so  subtle  and  cunning. 
Remember  the  Tuscan  proverb : . 

Cbi  troppo  s'aeeottiglia,  si  scaveiza.8 

"  Who  makes  himaelf  too  wise,  become*  a  fool." 

I  advise  you  that,  in  all  your  opinions  and  dis- 


>  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  ii.  1. 

*  Sextus  Empiric.  Adv.  Math, 

3  Laertius,  m  vitd. 

4  The  author,  aa  we  have  already  mentioned,  ia  addressing 
Margaret  do  Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre. 


courses,  as  well  as  in  your  manners  and  all 
other  things,  you  keep  yourself  moderate  and 
temperate,  and  avoid  novelty  ;*  I  am  an  enemy 
to  all  extravagant  ways.  You,  who  by  the 
authority  of  your  grandeur,  and  yet  more  by 
the  advantages  which  those  qualities  give  you 
that  are  more  your  own,  may  with  the  twinkle 
of  an  eye  command  whom  you  please,  ought  to 
have  given  this  charge  to  some  one  who  made 
profession  of  letters,  who  might  after  a  better 
manner  have  proved  and  illustrated  these  things 
to  you.  But  here  is  as  much  as  you  will  stand 
in  need  of. 

Epicurus  said  of  the  laws,"  "  That  the  worst 
were  so  necessary  for  us  that 
without  them  men  would  devour  Thy  necessity 
oneanother."  And  Plato8 affirms,  JLJKJSfi? 
"  That  without  laws  we  should 
live  like  beasts."  Our  wit  is  a  wandering, 
dangerous,  and  temerarious  utensil ;  it  is  hard 
to  couple  any  order  or  measure  to  it ;  in  those 
of  our  own  time,  who  are  endued  with  any 
rare  excellence  above  others,  or  any  extraor- 
dinary vivacity  of  understanding,  we  see  them 
almost  all  lash  out  into  licentiousness  of  opinions 
and  manners ;  and  'tis  almost  a  miracle  to  find 
one  temperate  and  sociable.  'Tis  all  the  reason 
in  the  world  to  limit  human  wit  within  the 
strictest  limits  imaginable ;  in  study,  as  in  all 
the  rest,  we  ought  to  have  its  steps  and  advances 
numbered  and  fixed,  and  that  the  limits  of  its 
inquisition  be  bounded  by  art.  It  is  curbed  and 
fettered  by  religions,  laws,  customs,  sciences, 
precepts,  mortal  and  immortal  penalties.  And 
yet  we  see  that  it  escapes  from  all  these  bonds 
by  its  volubility  and  dissolution ;  'tis  a  vain 
body  which  has  nothing  to  lay  hold  on  or  to 
seize ;  a  various  and  dinorm  body,  incapable  of 
being  either  bound  or  held.  In  earnest,  there 
are  few  souls  so  regular,  firm,  and  well  de- 
scended, as  are  to  be  trusted  with  their  own 
conduct,  and  that  can  with  moderation,  and 
without  temerity,  sail  in  the  liberty  of  their 
own  judgments,  beyond  the  common  and  re- 
ceived opinions ;  'tis  more  expedient  to  put 
them  under  pupilage.  Wit  is  a  dangerous 
weapon,  even  to  the  possessor,  if  he  knows  not 
how  to  use  it  discreetly ;  and  there  is  not  a 
beast  to  whom  a  head-board  is  more  justly  to 
be  given,  to  keep  his  looks  down  and  before 
his  feet,  and  to  hinder  him  from  wandering 
here  and  there  out  of  the  tracks  which  custom 
and  the  laws  have  laid  before  him.  And  there- 
fore it  will  be  better  for  you" to  keep  yourself  in 
the  beaten  path,  let  it  be  what  it  will,  than  to 
fly  out  at  a  venture  with  this  unbridled  liberty. 
But  if  any  of  these  new  doctors  will  pretend  to 
be  ingenious  in  your  presence,  at  the  expense 
both  of  your  soul  and  his  own,  to  avoid  this 
dangerous  plague,  which  is  every  day  laid  in 


5  Herod,  iii.  78. 
*  Petrarch,  cans.  zi.  v.  48. 
7  Plutarch,  Against  Coiotts. 
■  Lmw$,  iz. 
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your  way  to  infect  you,  this  preservative,  in  |  sand  than  at  fifty  paces  ;  having  experimentally 
the  extremest  necessity,  will  prevent  the  danger    found  that,  wherein  one  has  tailed,  the  other 


and  hinder  the  contagion  of  this  poison  from 
offending  either  you  or  your  company. 

The  liberty,  then,  and  frolic  forwardness  of 
these  ancient  wits  produced  in  philosophy  and 
human  sciences  several  sects  of  different  opi- 
nions, every  one  undertaking  to  judge  and 
make  choice  of  what  he  would  stick  to  and 
maintain.  But  now  that  men  go  all  one  way, 
Qui  certis  quilmsdam  destinatisqite  sndentiis 
addicti  et  consecrati  sunt,  ut  etiam,  qua  non 


has  hit,  and  that  what  was  unknown  to  one 
age,  the  age  following  has  explained  ;  and  that 
arts  and  sciences  are  not  cast  in  a  mould,  but 
are  formed  and  perfected  by  degrees,  by  often 
handling  and  polishing,  as  bears  leisurely  lick 
their  cubs  into  form  ;  what  my  force  cannot 
discover,  I  do  not  yet  desist  to  sound  and  to 
try ;  and  by  handling  and  kneading  this  new 
matter  over  and  over  again,  by  turning  and 
heating  it,  I  lay  open  to  him  that  shall  succeed 

probant,  cogantur  defnidere,1  "  Who  are  so    me,  a  kind  of  facility  to  enjoy  it  more  at  his 

tied  and  obliged  to  certain  opinions  that  they    ease,  and  make  it  more  maniablc  and  supple 

are  bound  to  defend  even  those  they  do  not    for  him, 

approve,"  and  that  we  receive  the  arts  by  civil  ut  hymettia  sole 

authority  and  decree,  SO  that   the  schools  have  Cera  remoUescit,  tracutaque  pollice  multaa 

but  one  pattern,  and  a  like  circumscribed  in-  Vertitur  in  facic,»  V""*™  fit  utUis  «u  •"* 

stitution  and  discipline,  we  no  more  take  notice       "  At  wax  doth  softer  in  the  sun  oecome, 

what  tht*  pnin  wpicrhs    and  w  reallv  worth    but  And»  ^mpered  'twixt  the  finger  and  the  thumb 

wnat  trie  coin  weigns,  ana  is  rcaii)  worto,  Dut         wm  Tarioil8  formg  Uld  ^^  th       admiu 

every  One  receives  it  according  tO  the  estimate  Till  for  the  present  use  'tis  rendered  fit ;" 

that  common  approbation  and  use  puts  upon  it ;  .      ...   .  _   .    ,      .      .  .  .       _ .  . 

die  alloy  is  not  questioned,  but  how  much  it  is  ?»  much  Wl11  ***  **<>"*  <?°  for  tlie  l*""1 :  wbich 

current  for.     In  like  manner  all  things  pass ;  ,s  Jhe  causf  that  tbet  difficulty  ought  not  to 

we  take  physic  as  we  do  geometry  ;  and  tricks  !ua*e  me  despair,  and  my  own  incapacity  as 

of  hocus-pocus,  enchantments,  and  love-spells,  hiti*  J  for  to  nothing  but  my  own. 
the  correspondence  of  the  souls  of  the  dead,        *Ian  »  ■»  capable  of  all  tilings  as  of  some  ; 

prognostications,  domifications,2  and  even  tin's  and  lf  he  confesses,  as  Theophrastus  says,  the 

ridiculous  pursuit  of  the  philosophers*  stone,  all  ignorance  of  first  causes,  let  him 

things  pass  for  current  pay,  without  any  man-  a<  •**  surrender  all  the    rest     "£j«™ 

ner  of  scruple  or  contradiction.     We  need  to  °.f  hl?  knowledge ;  if  he  is  defec-    ^a*  of8 

know  no  more  but  that  Mars'  house  is  in  the  tlve  m  foundation,  his  reason  is    •tHunin(rto 

middle  of  the  triangle  of  the  hand,  that  of  aground :  disputation  and  inquiry    %£$£« 

Venus  in  the  thumb,  and  that  of  Mercury  in  nave  no  other  ami  nor  stop  but    thing.. 

the  little  finger ;  that  when  the  table-line  cuts  P!™ciples;  »  this  aim  do  not  stop 

the  tubercle  of  the  fore-finger  'tis  a  sign  of  «»r8  career'  he  r,unj  in,to  ^  infinite  irresolution, 

cruelty,  that  when  it  falls  short  of  the  middle  ?  on  potest  altud  alto  magu  minusve  coinpre- 

finger,  and  that  the  natural  median-line  makes  hendl  V!°  warn  omnium  rerum  una  est  dejimUo 

an  angle  with  the  vital  in  the  same  side,  'tis  a  compre/tendendi  :<  " One  thing  can  no  more  or 

sign  oTf  a  miserable  death ;  that  if  in  a  woman  !«»  be  comprehended  than  another  because  the 

the  natural  line  be  open,  and  does  not  close  the  definition  of  comprehending  all  things  is  the 

angle  with  the  vital,  this  denotes  that  she  shall  ?*me'       Now   tis  very  likely  that,  if  the  soul 

not  be  very  chaste.  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  knew  any  thing,  it  would  m  the  first  place 

a   man  qualified   with   such   knowledge  may  know  itself ;  and  if  it  knew  any  thing  out  of 

not  pass  with  reputation  and  esteem  in  all    ,tself»  '5  would  **  Lte  own  ^  aTJd  «*>  ^fore 
companies  any  "nng  else.    If  we  see  the  gods  of  physic  to 

Theophrastus  said   that  human  knowledge,    this  very  day  debating  about  our  anatomy, 

guided  by  the  senses,  might  judge  of  the  causes  Mulciber  in  Trojam,  pro  Troja  stabat  Apollo  ;5 

ledge.     °  and  extreme  causes,  it  must  stop  when  are  we  to  expect  that  they  will  be  agreed? 

short  and  retire,  by  reason  either  We  are  nearer  neighbours  to  ourselves  than 

of  its  own  infirmity  or  the  difficulty  of  things,  whiteness  to  snow,  or  weight  to  stones.    If  man 

'Tis  a  moderate  and  gentle  opinion,  that  our  do  not  know  himself,  how  should  he  know  his 


temerity  to  employ  it :  this  opinion  is  plausible,  into  our  soul  by  the  same  way,  after  the  same 

and  introduced  by  men  of  well  composed  minds,  manner,  and  by  the  same  conduct,  it  has  not 

but  'tis  hard  to  limit  our  wit,  whicn  is  curious  wherewithal  to  distinguish  them,  nor  where- 

and  greedy,  and  will  no  more  stop  at  a  thou-  withal  to  choose  the  truth  from  falsehood. 


1  Cicero,  Tuse.  Qu*s.  ii  2.  3  Ovid,  Met.  x.  281. 

*  A  term  of  astrology,  signifying  the  arrangement  of  the  4  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  41. 
heavens  into  twelve  Mouses,  for  the   purpose   of   casting 

nativities.  *  Ovid,  Trist.  i.  1.  S. 
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The  Academic*  admitted  a  certain  partiality 
of  judgment,  and  thought  it  too  erode  to  amy 
I  that  it  was  not  more  likely  to  amy  that  snow 
was  white  than  black ;  and  that  we  were  no 
more  a»nrvd  of  the  motion  of  a  stone,  throws 
by  the  hand,  than  of  that  of  the  eighth  sphere. 
And  to  avoid  this  difficulty  and  strangeness, 
that  can  in  troth  hardly  lodjye  in  onr  imagina- 
tion, thoogh  they  concluded  that  we  were  in  no 
tort  capable  of  knowledge,  and  that  troth  is 
engulfed  in  so  profound  an  abyss  as  is  not  to  be 
penetrated  by  human  sight ;  yet  they  acknow- 
ledged some  things  to  be  more  likely  than 
others,  and  received  into  their  judgment  this 
faculty,  that  they  bad  a  power  to  incline  to  one 
appearance  mere  than  another,  they  allowed 
him  this  propension,  interdicting  all  resolution. 
The  Pyrrhonian  opinion  is  more  bold,  and  also 

somewhat  more  likely;  for  this 
The  °*™**|.<*  academic  inclination,  and  this 
imc  *o  MMj^to  propension  to  one  proposition 
be  defended  m  rather  than  another,  what  is  it 
that  of  the  Pyr-    other  than  a  recognition  of  some 

more  apparent  troth  in  this  than 
in  that?  If  onr  understanding  be  capable  of 
the  form,  lineaments,  port,  and  face  of  troth, 
it  might  as  well  see  it  entire  as  by  halves, 
springing  and  imperfect.  This  appearance  of 
likelihood,  which  makes  them  rather  take  the 
left  hand  than  the  right,  augments  it :  multiply 
this  ounce  of  verisimilitude  that  turns  the  scales 
to  a  hundred,  to  a  thousand,  ounces ;  it  will 
happen  in  the  end  that  the  balance  will  itself 
end  the  controversy,  and  determine  one  choice, 
one  entire  truth.  But  why  do  they  suffer  them- 
selves to  incline  to  and  be  swayed  by  verisimi- 
litude, if  they  know  not  the  truth?  How 
should  they  know  the  similitude  of  that  where- 
of they  do  not  know  the  essence  ?  Either  we 
can  absolutely  judge,  or  absolutely  we  cannot. 
If  our  intelfectuul  and  sensible  faculties  are 
without  foot  or  foundation,  if  they  only  pull 
and  drive,  'tis  to  no  purpose  that  we  tuner  our 
judgements  to  be  carried  away  with  any  part  of 
their  operation,  what  appearance  soever  they 
may  seem  to  present  us;  and  the  sorest  and 
most  happy  seat  of  our  understanding  would 
be  that  where  it  kept  itself  temperate,  upright, 
and  inflexible,  without  tottering,  or  without 
agitation  :  Inter  visa  vera,  autjalsa,  ad  animi 
assensum,  nUul  interest:1  "  Amongst  things 
that  seero,  whether  true  or  false,  it  signifies 
nothing  to  the  assent  of  the  mind. "  That 
things  do  not  lodge  in  us  in  their  form  and 
essence,  and  do  not  there  make  their  entry  by 
their  own  force  and  authority,  we  sufficiently  see: 
because,  if  it  were  so,  we  should  receive  them 
after  the  same  manner ;  wine  would  have  the 
tame  relish  with  the  sick  as  with  the  healthful : 
he  who  has  his  finger  chapt  or  benumbed  would 
find  the  same  hardness  in  wood  or  iron  that  he 
handles  that  another  does;  foreign  subjects  then 
surrender  themselves  to  our  mercy,  and  are 


>  Cicero,  dead.  U.  38. 


ited  in  as  as  we  please.  Now  if  on  oar  part 
we  received  any  thing  whhowt  alteration,  if 
human  grasp  were  capable  and  strong  enough 
to  seize  on  troth  by  onr  own  means,  these  meant 
being  common  to  all  men,  this  troth  would  be 
conveyed  from  hand  to  band,  from  one  to  an- 
other ;  and  at  least  there  would  be  some  one 
thing  to  be  found  in  the  world,  amongst  to 
saany  as  there  are,  that  would  be  believed  by 
men  with  an  universal  consent :  but  this,  that 
there  is  no  one  proposition  that  it  not  debated 
and  controverted  amongst  os,  or  that  may  not 
be,  makes  it  very  manifest  that  onr  natural 
judgment  does  not  very  clearly  discern  what  it 
.  embraces ;  for  my  judgment  cannot  make  my 
companions  approve  of  what  it  approves:  which 
is  a  sign  that  I  seized  it  by  some  other  means 
than  by  a  natural  power  that  it  in  me  aad  in 
all  other  men. 

Let  os  lay  aside  this  infinite  confusion  of 
opinions,  which  we  see  even  amongst  the  phi- 
losophers themselves,   and  this  perpetual   and 
;  universal  dispute  about  the  knowledge  of  things: 
for  this  is  truly  pre-sopposed,  that  men,  I  mean 
j  the  most  knowing,  the  best  born,  and  of  the 
I  best  parts,  are  not  agreed  about  any  one  thing, 
•  not  that  heaven  is  over  our  heads;  for  they  that 
'  doubt  of  every  thing  do  also  doabt  of  that;  and 
.  they  who  deny  that  we  are  able  to  comprehend 
any  thing  say  that  we  have  not  comprehended 
that  the  heaven  is  over  oor  heads,  and  these 
two   opinions    are,   without    comparison,    the 
stronger  in  number. 

Besides  this  infinite  diversity  and  division, 
through  the  trouble  that  our  judgment  gives 
ourselves,  and  the  incertainty  that  every  one  is 
sensible  of  in  himself,  'tis  easy  to  uuvau^i, 
perceive  that  its  seat  is  very  un-  wbH^Uery  one 
stable  and  insecure.  How  vari-  nmy  partir*  m 
oosly  do  we  judge  of  things?—  %£* judg" 
How  often  do  we  alter  our  opi- 
nions ?  What  I  hold  and  believe  to-day  I  hold 
and  believe  with  my  whole  belief;  all  my  in- 
struments and  engines  seize  and  take  hold  of 
this  opinion,  and  become  responsible  to  me  for 
it,  at  least  as  much  as  in  them  lies ;  I  could  not 
embrace  nor  conserve  any  truth  with  greater 
confidence  and  assurance  than  I  do  this ;  I  am 
wholly  and  entirely  possessed  with  it :  but  has 
it  not  befallen  me,  not  only  once,  but  a  hun- 
dred, a  thousand  times,  every  day,  to  have  em- 
braced some  other  thing  with  all  the  same 
instruments,  and  in  the  same  condition,  which 
I  have  since  judged  to  be  false  ?  A  man  must 
at  least  become  wise  at  his  own  expense :  if  I 
have  often  found  myself  betrayed  under  this 
colour;  if  my  touch  proves  commonly  false, 
and  my  balance  unequal  and  unjust,  what  assu- 
rance can  I  now  have  more  than  at  other  times  ? 
Is  it  not  stupidity  and  madness  to  sutler  m\  self 
to  be  so  often  deceived  by  my  guide ?  Never- 
theless let  fortune  remove  and  shift  us  five 
hundred  times  from  place  to  place,  let  her  do 
nothing  but  incessantly  empty  and  fill  into  our 
belief,  as  into  a  vessel,  other  and  other  opinions; 


Or 
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yet  still  the  present  and  the  last  is  the  certain 
and  infallible  one :  for  this  we  must  abandon 
goods,  honour,  life,  health,  and  all. 

Posterior  ...  re*  ill*  reperta 

Perdit  et  immutat  sensus  ad  pristina  quaeque.1 

**  The  but  things  we  find  out  are  always  beat, 
And  make  ua  to  disrelish  all  the  rest." 

Whatever  is  preached  to  us,  and  whatever  we 
learn,  we  should  still  remember  that  it  is  man 
that  gives  and  man  that  receives ;  'tis  a  mortal 
hand  that  presents  it  to  us,  'tis  a  mortal  hand 
that  accepts  it.  The  things  that  come  to  us 
from  heaven  have  the  sole  right  and  authority 
of  persuasion,  the  sole  mark  of  truth  :  which 
also  we  do  not  see  with  our  own  eyes,  nor 
receive  by  our  own  means;  that  great  and 
sacred  image  could  not  abide  in  so  wretched  a 
habitation  if  God  for  this  end  did  not  prepare 
it,  if  God  did  not  by  his  particular  and  super- 
natural grace  and  favour  fortify  and  reform  it. 
At  least  our  frail  and  defective  condition  ought 
to  make  us  behave  ourselves  with  more  reserved- 
ness  and  moderation  in  our  innovations  and 
changes :  we  ought  to  remember  that,  whatever 
we  receive  into  the  understanding,  we  often 
receive  things  that  are  false,  and  that  it  is  by 
the  same  instruments  that  so  often  give  them- 
selves the  lie  and  are  so  often  deceived. 

Now  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  so  often 
contradict  themselves,  being  so  easy  to  be  turned 
and  swayed  by  very  light  occurrences.  It  is 
certain  that  our  apprehensions, 
The  judgment  our  judgment,  and  the  faculties 
depends  ray       0f  t|ie  ?oui  \n  general,  suffer  ac- 

ai tcrat ions  of       cording  to   the   movements  and 
the  body.  alterations  of    the  body,  which 

alterations  are  continual.  Are 
not  our  minds  more  sprightly,  our  memories 
more  prompt  and  quick,  and  our  thoughts  more 
lively  in  health  than  in  sickness?  Do  not  joy 
and  gaiety  make  us  receive  subjects  that  pre- 
sent themselves  to  our  souls  quite  otherwise 
than  care  and  melancholy  ?  Do  you  believe 
that  Catullus's  verses,  or  those  of  Sappho,  please 
an  old  doting  miser  us  they  do  a  vigorous, 
amorous  young  man  ?  Cleomenes,  the  son  of 
Anaxandridas,  being  sick,  his  friends  reproached 
hi  in  that  he  had  humours  and  whimsies  that 
were  new  and  unaccustomed ;  "  I  believe  it," 
said  he  ;3  "  neither  am  I  the  same  man  now  as 
when  I  am  in  health  :  being  now  another  per- 
son, my  opinions  and  fancies  are  also  other 
than  they  were  before."  In  our  courts  of 
justice  this  word  is  much  in  use,  which  is  spoken 
of  criminals  when  they  find  the  judges  in  a 
food  humour,  gentle  and  mild,  Gaudeat  de 
bona  fortuna ;  "  Let  him  rejoice  in  his  good 
fortune;"  for  it  is  most  certain  that  men's 
judgments  are  sometimes  more  prone  to  con- 
demnation, more  sharp  and  severe,  and  at 
others  more  facile,  easy,  and  inclined  to  excuse : 
he  that  carries  with  him  from  his  house  the 


1  Lucret.  v  U13. 

*  Plutarch  Ap.-  h.  of  the  Lacedemonians. 


pain  of  the  gout,  jealousy,  or  theft  by  his  man, 
having  his  whole  soul  possessed  with  anger,  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  his  judgment  will 
lean  this  way.  That  venerable  senate  of  the 
Areopagites  used  to  hear  and  determine  by 
night,  for  fear  lest  the  sight  of  the  parties 
might  corrupt  their  justice.  The  very  air 
itself,  and  the  serenity  of  heaven,  will  cause 
some  mutation  in  us,  according  to  these  verses 
in  Cicero : 

Tales  sunt  hominum  mentes,  quales  pater  ipse 
Jupiter  auctifera  luatrarit  lampade  terras.5 

"  Men's  minds  are  influene'd  by  th'  external  air, 
Dark  or  serene,  aa  days  are  foul  or  fair." 

'Tis  not  only  fevers,  debauches,  and  great  acci- 
dents, that  overthrow  our  judgments, — the  least 
things  in  the  world  will  do  it ;  and  we  are  not 
to  doubt,  though  we  may  not  be  sensible  of  it, 
that  if  a  continued  fever  can  overwhelm  the 
soul,  a  tertian  will  in  some  proportionate  mea- 
sure alter  it ;  if  an  apoplexy  can  stupify  and 
totally  extinguish  the  sight  of  our  understand- 
ing, we  are  not  to  doubt  but  that  a  great  cold 
will  dazzle  it :  and  consequently  there  is  hardly 
one  single  hour  in  a  man's  whole  life  wherein 
our  judgment  is  in  its  due  place  and  right 
condition,  our  bodies  being  subject  to  so  many  \ 
continual  mutations,  and  stuffed  with  so  many 
several  sorts  of  springs,  that  I  believe  the  phy- 
sicians, that  it  is  hard  but  that  there  must  be 
always  some  one  or  other  out  of  order. 

As  to  what  remains,  this  malady  does  not 
very  easily  discover  itself,  unless    .j^  weakness 
it  lie  extreme  and  past  remedy  ;     of  our  judg- 
forasmuch  as  reason  goes  always    «»«jtnoteaay  to 

i  t.    I..*  i    ri     *    A  he  discovered. 

lame,  halting,  and  that  too  as 
well  with  falsehood  as  with  truth ;  and  there- 
fore 'tis  hard  to  discover  her  deviations  and 
mistakes.  I  always  call  that  appearance  of 
meditation  which  every  one  forges  in  himself 
reuson  :  this  reason,  of  the  condition  of  which 
there  may  be  a  hundred  contrary  ones  about 
one  and  the  same  subject,  is  an  instrument  of 
load  and  of  wax,  ductile,  pliable,  and  accom- 
modate to  all  sorts  of  biasses  and  to  all  measures ; 
so  that  nothing  remains  but  the  art  and  skill 
how  to  turn  and  mould  it.  How  uprightly 
soever  a  judge  may  mean,  if  he  does  not  look 
well  to  himself,  which  few  care  to  do,  his 
inclination  to  friendship,  to  relationship,  to 
beauty  or  revenge,  and  not  only  things  of  that 
weight,  but  even  the  fortuitous  instinct  that 
makes  us  favour  one  thing  more  than  another, 
and  that,  without  reason's  permission,  puts  the 
choice  upon  us  in  two  equal  subjects,  or  some 
shadow  of  like  vanity,  may  insensibly  insinuate 
into  his  judgment  the  recommendation  or  dis- 
favour of  a  cause,  and  make  the  balance  dip. 

I  that  watch  myself  as  narrowly  as  I  can, 
and  that  have  my  eyes  continually  bent  upon 
myself,  like  one  that  has  no  great  business 
to  do  elsewhere, 


3  Vermes  translated  by  Cicero  from  the  Odg$9€jf,  xriii.  131. 
and  preserved  by  St.  Auguatin,  de  Civil.  Dri,  v.  s. 
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"  I  eare  not  whom  the  northern  dime  rerc«.v 
Or  whet's  the  king  that  Tjridetcs  lean,'* 

dare  hardly  tell  the  vanity  and  weakness  I  find 
Hi  myself.  My  foot  is  so  unstable  and  unsteady, 
I  find  myself  so  apt  to  totter  and  reel,  and  my 
sight  so  disordered  that,  fasting.  I  am  quite 
another  man  than  when  fall ;  if  health  and  a 
fair  day  smile  upon  me,  I  am  a  very  afiable, 
good-natured  man  ;  if  a  corn  trouble  my  toe, 
I  am  sullen,  out  of  humour,  and  not  to  be  seen. 
The  same  pace  of  a  horse  seems  to  me  one 
while  hard,  and  another  easy ;  and  the  same 
way  one  while  shorter,  and  another  longer ;  j 
and  the  same  form  one  while  more,  another  | 
lew  agreeable :  I  am  one  while  for  doing  every 
thing,  and  another  for  doing  nothing  at  all ; 
!  and  what  pleases  me  now  would  be  a  trouble  ; 
to  me  at  another  time.  I  have  a  thousand 
senseless  and  casual  actions  within  myself; 
either  I  am  possessed  by  melancholy  or  swayed 
bv  choler;  now  by  its  own  private  autho- 
rity sadness  predominates  in  me,  and  by  and 
bye  I  am  as  merry  as  a  cricket.  When  I 
take  a  book  in  hand  I  have  then  discovered 
admirable  graces  in  such  and  such  passages, 
and  such  as  have  struck  my  soul ;  let  me  light 
upon  them  at  another  time,  I  may  turn  and 
toss,  tumble  and  rattle  the  leaves  to  no  pur- 
pose; 'tis  then  to  me  an  inform  and  undis- 
covered mass.  Even  in  my  own  writings  I  do 
not  always  find  the  air  of  my  first  fancy :  I 
know  not  what  1  would  have  said,  and  am 
often  put  to  it  to  correct  and  pump  for  a  new 
sense,  because  1  have  lost  the  first  that  was 
better.  I  do  nothing  but  go  and  come:  my 
judgment  does  not  always  advance — it  floats 
and  roams : 

Velut  minuta  magno 
Deprensa  nana  in  man  Tesaniente  vento.' 

"  Like  a  small  bark  that's  tost  upon  the  main, 
When  winds  tempestuous  heave  the  liquid  plain." 

Very  often,  as  I  am  apt  to  do,  having  for 
exercise  taken  to  maintain  an  opinion  contrary 
to  my  own,  my  mind,  bending  and  applying 
itself  that  way,  does  so  engage  me  that  way 
that  I  no  more  discern  the  reason  of  my  former 
belief,  and  forsake  it.  I  am,  as  it  were,  misled 
by  the  side  to  which  I  incline,  be  it  what  it 
vill,  and  carried  away  by  my  own  weight. 
Every  one  almost  would  say  the  same  of  him- 
self, if  he  considered  himself  as  I  do.  Preachers 
very  well  know  that  the  emotions  which  steal 
upon  them  in  speaking  animate  them  towards 
belief;  and  that  in  passion  we  are  more  warm 
in  the  defence  of  our  proposition,  take  ourselves 
a  deeper  impression  of  it,  and  embrace  it  with 

Srcater  vehemence  and  approbation  than  we 
o  in  our  colder  and  more   temperate  state. 


Ton  only  give  your  counsel  a  simple  brief  of 
your  cause :   be  returns  you  a  dubious  and 
nncertain  answer,  by  which  yon  find  him  in- 
different which  side  be  takes.     Have  you  feed 
him  well  that  he  may  relish  it  the  better,  does 
he  begin  to  be  really  concerned,  and  do  yon 
find  him  interested  and  zealous  in  your  quarrel? 
his  reason  and  learning  will  by  degrees  grow 
hot  in  your  cause ;   behold  an  apparent  and 
undoubted  truth  presents  itself  to  his  under- 
standing;   be  discovers  a  new  light  in  your 
business,  and  does  in  good  earnest  believe  and 
persuade  himself  that  it  is  so.     Nay,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  ardour  that  springs  from 
spite  and  obstinacy,  against   the   power  and 
violence  of  the  magistrate  and  danger,  or  the 
interest  of  reputation,   may   not  have    made 
some  men,   even  at  the  stake,  maintain  tl*e 
opinion   for  which,  at  liberty,   and   amongst 
friends,  they  would  not  have  burned  a  finger. 
The  shocks  and  justles  that  the  soul  receives 
from  the  body's  passions  can  do  much  in  it. 
but  its  own  can  do  a  great  deal  more  :  to  which 
it  is  so  subjected  that  perhaps  it  may  be  made 
good  that  it  has  no  other  pace  and  motion  but 
from   the  breath  of  those  winds,  without  the 
agitation  of  which  it  would  be  becalmed  and 
without  action,  like  a  ship  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea,  to  which  the  winds  have  denied  their  as- 
sistance.    And  whoever  should  maintain  this, 
siding  with  the  Peripatetics,  would  do  us  no 
great  wrong,  seeing  it  is  very  well  known  that 
the  greatest  and  most  noble  actions  of  the  soul 
proceed  from,  and  stand  in  need  of,  this  impulse 
of  the  passions.     Valour,  they  say,  cannot  be 
perfect  without  the  assistance  of  anger:  Semper 
Ajar  fort  is,  fortimmus  tamen  in  furore  ;  * 
"  Ajax  was  always  brave,  but  most  when  in 
a  fury  :"  neither  do  we  encounter  the  wicked 
and  the  enemy  vigorously  enough  if  we  be  not 
angry  ;  nay,  the  advocate,  it  is  said,  is  to  inspire 
the  judges  with  indignation,  to  obtain  justice. 
Irregular  desires  moved  Themistoclcs,  and 
Demosthenes,  and   have  pushed     .^.^ 
on  the  philosophers  to  watching,     ^anM  animate 
fasting,   and    pilgrimages;    and    and  accompany 
lead  us  to  honour,  learning,  and    gj  mI^e,*hin' 
health,  which  are  all  very  useful 
ends.     And  this  meanness  of  soul,  in  suffering 
anxiety  and   trouble,  serves  to  breed  remorse 
and  repentance  in  the  conscience,  and  to  make 
us  sensible  of  the  scourge  of  God,  and  politic 
correction  for  the  chastisement  of  our  offences ; 
compassion   is  a  spur   to  clemency;  and  the 
prudence  of  preserving  and  governing  ourselves 
is  roused  by  our  fear;  and  how  many  brave 
actions  by  ambition  !    How  many  by  presump- 
tion !     In  short,  there  is  no  brave  and  spiritual 
virtue  without  some  irregular  agitation.     May 
'  not  this  be  one  of  the  reasons  that  moved  the 
;  Epicureans  to  discharge  God  from  all  care  and 
solicitude  of  our  affairs ;  because  even  the  effects 


'  Horace,  Orf.  i.  90  3. 
*  Catul.  Kpig.  aav.  12. 


3  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qums.  it.  33. 
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of  his  goodness  could  not  be  exercised  in  our 
behalf  without  disturbing  its  repose,  by  the 
means  of  passions  which  are  so  many  spurs  and 
instruments  pricking  on  the  soul  to  virtuous 
actions ;  or  have  they  thought  otherwise,  and 
taken  them  for  tempests,  that  shamefully  hurry 
the  soul  from  her  tranquillity  ?  Ut  mans  tran- 
quiltitas  intelligitur,  nulla,  ne  minima  quidern, 
aura  fluctus  commavente :  Sic  animi  quietus  et 
placatus  status  cernitur ;  quum  perturbatio  ! 
nulla  est,  qua  moveri  queat.1  '•'  As  it  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  calm  sea  when  there  is  not  the 
least  breath  of  air  stirring :  so  the  state  of 
the  soul  is  discerned  to  be  quiet  and  appeased 
when  there  is  no  perturbation  to  move  it." 

What  varieties  of  sense  and  reason,  what 
contrariety  of  imaginations  does  the  diversity  of 
our  passions  inspire  us  with  !  What  assurance 
then  can  we  take  of  a  thin?  so  mobile  and  un- 
stable, subject  by  its  condition  to  the  dominion 
of  trouble,  and  never  going  other  than  a  forced 
and  borrowed  pace?  If  our  judgment  be  in 
the  power  even  of  sickness  and  perturbation  ; 
if  it  be  from  folly  and  rashness  that  it  is  to 
receive  the  impression  of  things,  what  security 
can  we  expect  from  it  ? 

Is  it  not  a  great  boldness  in  philosophy  to 
believe  that  men  perform  the  greatest  actions, 
and  nearest  approaching  the  Divinity,  when 
they  are  furious,  mad,  and  beside  themselves  ?2 
We  better  ourselves  by  the  privation  of  our 
reason,  and  by  drilling  it.  The 
two  natural  ways  to  enter  into 
the  cabinet  of  the  gods,  and  there 
to  foresee  the  course  of  destiny, 
are  fury  and  sleep.3  This  is  plea- 
sant to  consider ;  by  the  dislocation  that  pas- 
sions cause  in  our  reason,  we  become  virtuous ; 
by  its  extirpation,  occasioned  by  madness  or  the 
image  of  death,  we  become  diviners  and  pro- 

{>heto.     I  was  never  so  willing  to  believe  phi- 
osophy  in   any  thing  as   this.     Tis  a  pure 
enthusiasm  wherewith  sacred  truth  has  inspired 
the  spirit  of  philosophy,  which  makes  it  confess, 
contrary  to  its  own  proposition,  that  the  most 
calm,  composed,  and  healthful  estate  of  the  soul 
that  philosophy  can   seat  it  in  is  not  its  best 
condition :  our  waking  is  more  a  sleep  than 
sleep  itself;  our  wisdom  less  wise  than  folly  ; 
our  dreams  are  worth  more  than  our  meditation  ;  , 
and  the  worst  place  we  can  take  is  in  ourselves.  ! 
But  does  not  philosophy  think  that  we  are  wise  ! 
enough  to  consider  that  the  voice  that  the  spirit  j 
utters,  when  dismissed   from    man,  so  clear-  , 
sighted,  so  great,  and  so  perfect,  and  whilst  it  I 
is  in  man  so  terrestrial,  ignorant,  and  dork,  is  | 
a  voice  proceeding  from  the  spirit  of  dark,  ter-  - 
restrial,  and  ignorant  man,  and  for  this  reason 
a  voice  not  to  be  trusted  and  believed  ? 

I,  being  of  a  soft  and  heavy  complexion, 
have  no  great  experience  of  these  vehement  agi- 
tations, the  most  of  which  surprise  the  soul  on 


1  Cicero,  Tune.  Qua*  ▼.  0. 
1  Plato,  P/Htdrus. 
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a  sudden,  without  giving  it  leisure 
to  recollect  itself.    But  the  pas-    danttSJ!!^* 
sion  that  is  said  to  be  produced    sionofiovehM 
by    idleness    in    the    hearts    of    ^^ehuman 

{roting  men,  though  it  proceed 
eisurely,  and  with  a  measured  progress,  does 
evidently  manifest,  to  those  who  have  tried  to 
oppose  its  power,  the  violence  our  judgment 
suffers  in  this  alteration  and  conversion.  Ihave 
formerly  attempted  to  withstand  and  repel  it ; 
for  I  am  so  far  from  being  one  of  those  that 
invite  vices,  that  I  do  not  so  much  as  follow 
them,  if  they  do  not  haul  me  along :  I  per- 
ceived it  to  spring,  grow,  and  increase,  in  spite 
of  my  resistance ;  and  at  last,  living  and  seeing 
as  I  was,  wholly  to  seize  and  possess  me.  So 
that,  as  if  rousing  from  drunkenness,  the  images 
of  things  began  to  appear  to  me  quite  other 
than  they  used  to  be:  I  evidently  saw  the 
advantages  of  the  object  I  desired,  grow,  and 
increase,  and  expand,  by  the  influence  of  my 
imagination,  and  the  difficulties  of  my  attempt 
to  grow  more  easy  and  smooth ;  and  both  my 
reason  and  conscience  to  be  laid  aside :  but  this 
fire  being  evaporated  in  an  instant,  as  from  a 
flash  of  lighting,  I  was  aware  that  my  soul 
resumed  another  kind  of  sight,  another  state, 
and  another  judgment ;  the  difficulties  of  retreat 
appeared  great  and  invincible,  and  the  same 
things  had  quite  another  taste  and  aspect  than 
the  heat  of  desire  had  presented  them  to  me ; 
which  of  the  two  most  truly  ?  Pyrrho  knows 
nothing  about  it.  We  are  never  without  sick- 
ness. Agues  have  their  hot  and  cold  fits ;  from 
the  effects  of  an  ardent  passion  we  fall  again  to 
shivering:  as  much  as  I  had  advanced,  so 
much  I  retired : 

Qualis  ubi  alterno  procurrens  gurgite  pontus, 
Nunc  ruit  ad  terras,  scopulosque  supeqacit  undam 
Spumeus,  extremamque  sinu  perfundit  arenam  ; 
Nunc  rapidu*  retro,  atque  statu  revoluta  resorbens 
Saza,  fugit,  littusque  ▼ado  labente  reliquit.4 

"  So  swelling  surges,  with  a  thundering  roar, 
Driv'n  on  each  others'  backs,  insult  the  shore, 
Bound  o'er  the  rocks,  encroach  upon  the  land, 
And  far  upon  the  beach  heaYe  up  the  sand ; 
Then  backward  rapidly  they  take  their  way, 
Repulsed  from  upper  ground,  and  seek  the  sea." 

Now,  from  the  knowledge  of  this  volubility 
of  mine,  I  have  accidentally  begot 
in  myself  a  certain  constancy  of    Why  *«- 
opinions,   and    have    not    much    easily*  embrace 
altered  those  that  were  first  and    nord  opinions, 
natural  in  me :  for  what  appear- 
ance soever  there  may  be  in  novelty,  I  do  not 
easily  change,  for  fear  of  losing  by  the  bargain  ; 
and,  as  I  am  not  capable  of  choosing,  I  take 
other  men's  choice,  and  keep  myself  in  the  sta- 
tion wherein  God  has  placed  me :  I  could  not 
otherwise  keep  myself  from  perpetual  rolling. 
Thus  have  I,  by  the  grace  of  God,  preserved 
myself  entire,  without  anxiety  or  trouble  of 
conscience,  in  the  ancient  faith  of  our  religion, 


3  Cicero,  de  Divinat.  i.  67* 
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amidst  so  many  secte  and  divisions  as  our  age 
has  produced.  The  writings  of  the  ancients, 
the  best  authors  I  mean,  being  full  and  solid, 
tempt  and  carry  me  which  way  almost  they 
will :  he  that  I  am  reading  seems  always  to 
have  the  most  force ;  and  I  find  that  every  one 
in  his  turn  is  in  the  right,  though  they  contra- 
dict one  another.  The  facility  that  good  wits 
have  of  rendering  every  thing  likely  they  would 
recommend,  and  that  nothing  is  so  strange  to 
which  they  do  not  undertake  to  give  colour 
enough  to  deceive  such  simplicity  as  mine,  this 
evidently  shews  the  weakness  of  their  testimony. 
The  heaven  and  the  stars  have  been  three  thou- 
sand years  in  motion ;  all  the  world  were  of 
that  belief  till  Clean thes  the  Samian,1  or,  ac- 
cording to  Theophrastus,  Nicetas2  of  Syracuse, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  maintain  that  it  was  the 
earth  that  moved,  turning  about  its  axis  by  the 
oblique  circle  of  the  zodiac.  And  Copernicus 
has  in  our  times  so  grounded  this  doctrine  that 
it  very  regularly  serves  to  all  astrological  con- 
sequences: what  use  can  we  make  of  this,  if 
not  that  we  ought  not  much  to  care  which  is 
the  true  opinion  ?  And  who  knows  but  that 
a  third,  a  thousand  years  hence,  may  overthrow 
the  two  former. 

Sic  volvenda  ceUs  commutat  tempera  rerum  : 
Quod  fuit  in  pretio,  fit  nullo  denique  honore  ; 
Porro  aJiud  succedit,  et  e  contemptibus  exit, 
Inque  dies  nugis  appetitur,  florctque  repertum 
Laudibus,  et  miro  est  mortales  iuter  honore.3 

11  Thus  ev'ry  thing  is  changed  in  course  of  time, 
What  now  is  valued  passes  soon  its  prime  ; 
To  which  some  other  thing,  despised  before, 
Succeeds,  and  grows  in  vogue  still  more  and  more ; 
And  once  received,  too  faint  all  praises  seem, 
6o  highly  it  is  rais'd  in  men's  esteem." 

So  that,  when  any  new  doctrine  presents  itself 
to  us,  we  have  great  reason  to 

Ss  SrTtoSJe    n"8tru8t»  ftn<1  t0   consider  that, 
distrusted.  before  that  was  set  on  foot,  the 

contrary  had  been  generally  re- 
ceived ;  and  that,  as  that  has  been  overthrown 
by  this,  a  third  invention,  in  time  to  come,  may 
start  up  which  may  damn  the  second.  Before 
the  principles  that  Aristotle  introduced  were  in 
reputation,  other  principled  contented  human 
reason,  as  these  satisfy  us  now.  What  patent 
have  these  people,  wliat  particular  privilege, 
that  the  career  of  our  invention  must  be  stopped 
by  them,  and  that  the  possession  of  our  whole 
future  belief  should  belong  to  them  ?  They  are 
no  more  exempt  from  being  thrust  out  of  doors 


i  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  Of  the  Face  that  appear*  in 
the  Moon's  Orb,  where  he  says  that  Aristarchus  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  Grecians  ought  to  hare  brought  Cleanthes,  of 
Samoa,  to  justice,  and  to  have  condemned  him  for  blasphemy 
against  the  g«»ds,  for  giving  out  that  the  heavens  remained 
immoveable,  and  that  it  was  the  earth  which  moved  through 
the  oblique  circle  of  the  sodiac  turning  round  its  own  axis. 
But,  as  it  appears  elsewhere  that  Aristarchus  of  Samos 
believed  the  earth's  motion,  there  must  be  some  mistake  in 
this  place,  as  is  the  opinion  of  Menage,  who,  by  a  little 
variation  only  of  Plutarch's  text,  makes  him  say,  not  that 
Aristarchus  meant  to  accuse  Cleanthes  of  impiety  for  having 
maintained  the  earth's  motion ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
Cleanthes  would  have  imputed  it  to  Aristarchus  as  a  crime. 
—  Menage,  Commentary  upon  Diogenes,  viii.  b5. 


than  their  predecessors  were.    When  any  one 
presses  me  with  a  new  argument,  I  ought  to 
believe  that  what  I  cannot  answer  another  can ; 
for  to  believe  all  likelihoods  that  a  man  cannot 
confute  is  great  simplicity :  it  would  by  that 
means  come  to  pass  that  all  the  vulgar  (and  we 
are  all  of  the  vulgar,)  would  have  their  belief 
as  turnable  as  a  weathercock :  for  their  souls, 
being  so  easy  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  without 
any  resistance,  must  of  force  incessantly  receive 
other  and  other  impressions,  the  last  still  effacing 
all  footsteps  of  that  which  went  before.     He 
that  finds    himself   weak    ought    to  answer, 
according  to  practice,  that  he  will  speak  with 
his  counsel,  or  refer  himself  to  the  wiser,  from 
whom  he  received  his  instruction.     How  long 
is  it  that  physic  has  been  practised  in  the  world  ? 
'Tis  said  that  a  new  comer,  called  Paracelsus,4 
changes  and  overthrows   the  whole  order  of 
ancient  rules,  and  maintains  that,  till  now,  it 
has  been  of  no  other  use  but  to  kill  men.     I 
believe  he  will  easily  make  this  good,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  were  wisdom  to  venture  my  life  in 
making  trial  of  his  own  experience.     We  are 
not  to  believe  every   one,  says  the  precept, 
because  every  one  eon  say  all  things.     A  man 
of  this  profession  of  novelties  and  physical  re- 
formations not  long;  since  told  me  that  all  the 
ancients  were  notoriously  mistaken  in  the  nature 
and  motions  of  the  winds,  which  he  would  evi- 
dently demonstrate  to  me  if  I  would  give  him 
the  hearing.     After  I  had  with  some  patience 
heard  his  arguments, which  were  all  full  of  like- 
lihood of  truth  :  "  What,  then,"  said  I,  "did 
those  that  sailed   according   to  Theophrastus 
make  way  westward,  when  they  had  the  prow 
towards   the   east  ?  did   they  go  sideward   or 
backward  ?"     4<  That's  fortune,"  answered  he, 
u  but  so   it  is  that  they  were  mistaken."     I 
replied   that  I  had  rather  follow  effects   than 
reason.     Now  these  are  things  that  often  inter- 
fere with   one  another,  and  I  have  been  told 
that  in    geometry   (which  pretends  to    have 
gained  the  highest  point  of  certainty  of  all 
science,)   there   are  inevitable  demonstrations 
found  which  subvert  the  truth  of  all  experience ; 
as  Jaques  Pelletier  told  me,  at  my  own  house, 
that   he   had  found  out   two  lines  stretching 
themselves  one   towards    the  other   to   meet, 
which   nevertheless  he   affirmed,   though   ex- 
tended to  infinity,  could  never  arrive  to  touch 
one  another.5     And  the  Pyrrhoniaus  make  no 
other  use  of  their  arguments  and  their  reason 


*  The  best  commentators  on  Cicero  {Acad.  u.  39.)  read 
Hicetas,  instead  of  Nicetas. 

s  Luc.  v.  1275. 

*  A  noted  alchemist,  born  in  the  canton  of  Schwits  in 
1433.  Being  called  to  a  chair  in  the  University  of  Bale,  he 
began  by  publicly  burning  the  works  of  Avkenna  and  Gulen. 
saying  that  the  points  of  his  hose  knew  as  much  of  physic  as 
they.  He  was  consulted  by  Erasmus,  and  despised  by  almost 
every  body.  He  announced  the  discovery  of  the  Philoso- 
pher's Stone,  and  died  in  the  hospital  at  Saltxbourg,  in  1541. 
The  voluminous  collection  of  his  works  is  a  mass  of  gibberish 
that  people  bave  long  ceased  to  read. 

5  The  hyperbole,  and  the  right  lines,  which  not  being  able 
to  reach  it,  have  been  for  that  reason  termed  asymptote*. — 
See  the  Conic  Sections  of  Apollonius,  book  ii.  prob.  i  and  li. 
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than  to  rain  the  appearance  of  experience ;  and 
'tis  a  wonder  bow  far  the  suppleness  of  our 
reason  has  followed  them  in  this  design  of  con- 
troverting the  evidence  of  effects;  for  they 
affirm  that  we  do  not  move,  that  we  do  not 
speak,  and  that  there  is  neither  weight  nor 
beat,  with  the  same  force  of  argument  that  we 
affirm  the  most  likely  things.  Ptolemy,  who 
was  a  great  man,  bad  established  the  bounds  of 
this  world  of  ours ;  all  the  ancient  philosophers 
thought  they  had  the  measure  of  it,  excepting 
some  remote  isles  that  might  escape  their  know- 
ledge ;  it  had  been  Pyrrhonism,  a  thousand 
years  ago,  to  doubt  the  science  of  cosmography, 
and  the  opinions  that  every  one  had  received 
from  it ;  it  was  heresy  to  admit  the  antipodes ; 
and  behold,  in  this  age  of  ours,  there  is  an 
infinite  extent  of  terra  firma  discovered,  not  an 
island  or  single  country,  but  a  division  of  the 
world,  nearly  equal  in  greatness  to  that  we 
knew  before.  The  geographers  of  our  time 
stick  not  to  assure  us  that  now  all  is  found  ;  all 
is  seen: 

Nam  quad  adest  presto,  placet,  et  pollere  videtar  ;* 
"  What's  present  pleases,  and  appears  the  best ;" 

but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  as  Ptolemy 
was  therein  formerly  deceived  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  his  reason,  it  were  not  very  foolish 
to  trust  now  in  what  these  people  say  ?  And 
whether  it  is  not  more  likely  that  this  great 
body,  which  we  call  the  world,  is  not  quite 
another  thing  than  what  we  imagine. 

Plato  says2  that  it  changes  countenance  in 
all  respects :  that  the  heavens,  the  stars,  and 
the  sun,  have  all  of  them  sometimes  motions 
retrograde  to  what  we  see,  changing  east  into 
west.  The  Egyptian  priests  told 
Several  opi-         Herodotus3  that  from  the  time  of 

nions  concern*      .1    •     r»     .  i  •  1  •  1  1 

ing  the  world,    their  first  king,  which  was  eleven 
thousand    ana    odd   years  since 

iand  they  shewed  him  the  effigies  of  all  their 
Lings  in  statues  taken  from  the  life),  the  sun 
had  four  times  altered  his  course ;  that  the  sea 
and  the  earth  did  alternately  change  into  one 
another ;  that  the  beginning  of  the  world  is 
undetermined :  Aristotle  and  Cicero  both  sav 
the  same ;  and  some  amongst  us  are  of  opinion 
that  it  has  been  from  all  eternity,  is  mortal, 
and  renewed  again  by  several  vicissitudes ; 
calling  Solomon  and  Isaiah  to  witness ;  to 
evade  those  oppositions,  that  God  has  once 
been  a  creator  without  a  creature ;  that  he  has 
had  nothing  to  do,  that  he  got  rid  of  that  idle- 
ness by  putting  his  hand  to  this  work  ;  and  that 
consequently  he  is  subject  to  change.  In  the 
most  famous  of  the  Greek  schools4  the  world  is 


1  LucreCT.  1411. 

•  In  the  Politician, 
»  Herod,  ii.  US. 

•  That  of  Plato. 

»  Laertius,  in  et/ft. 

•  De  Deo  SocrmtU . 

7  As  to  this  letter,  which  is  now  lost,  the  reader  may  con- 
salt  St.  Augustin,  de  Civit.  Dei,  viii.  5,  xii.  10 ;  St.  Cyprian, 
de  Vomit,  idol.  c.  SI. ;  Fabrictus,  Biol.  Oraca,  ii.  10,  17 — 


taken  for  a  god,  made  by  another  god  greater 
than  he,  and  composed  of  a  body,  and  a  soul 
fixed  in  his  centre,  and  dilating  himself  by 
musical  numbers  to  his  circumference ;  divine, 
infinitely  happy,  and  infinitely  great,  infinitely 
wise  and  eternal ;  in  him  are  other  gods,  the 
sea,  the  earth,  the  stars,  who  entertain  one 
another  with  an  harmonious  and  perpetual 
agitation  and  divine  dance,  sometimes  meeting, 
sometimes  retiring  from  one  another ;  conceal- 
ing and  discovering  themselves ;  changing  their 
order,  one  while  before,  and  another  behind. 
Heraclitus*  was  positive  that  the  world  was 
composed  of  fire  ;  and,  by  the  order  of  destiny, 
was  one  day  to  be  enflamed  and  consumed  in 
fire,  and  then  to  be  again  renewed.  And 
Apuleius'  says  of  men:  SigiUatbn  mortaks, 
cunctim  perpetui.  "  That  they  are  mortal  in 
particular,  and  immortal  in  general."  Alex- 
ander7 writ  to  his  mother  the  narration  of  an 
Egyptian  priest,  drawn  from  their  monuments, 
testifying  the  antiquity  of  that  nation  to  be 
infinite,  and  comprising  the  birth  and  progress 
of  other  countries.  Cicero  and  Diodorus"  say 
that  in  their  time  the  Chaldees  kept  a  register 
of  four  hundred  thousand  and  odd  years. 
Aristotle,  Pliny,9  and  others,  that  Zoroaster 
flourished  six  thousand  years  before  Plato's 
time.  Plato  says10  that  they  of  the  city  of  Sais 
have  records  in  writing  of  eight  thousand  years: 
and  that  the  city  of  Athens  was  built  a  thousand 
years  before  the  said  city  of  Sais :  Epicurus, 
that  at  the  same  time  things  are  nere  in  the 
posture  we  see,  they  are  alike  and  in  the  same 
manner  in  several  other  worlds;  which  he 
would  have  delivered  with  greater  assurance, 
had  he  seen  the  similitude  and  concordance  of 
the  new  discovered  world  of  the  West  Indies 
with  ours,  present  and  past,  in  so  many  strange 
examples. 

In  earnest,  considering  what  is  come  to  our 
knowledge  from  the  course  of  this  terrestrial 
polity,  I  have  often  wondered  to  see  in  so  vast 
a  distance  of  places  and  times  such  a  concur- 
rence of  so  great  a  number  of  popular  and  wild 
opinions,  and  of  savage  manners  and  beliefs, 
which  by  no  means  seem  to  proceed  from  our 
natural  meditation.  The  human  mind  is  a 
great  worker  of  miracles !  But  this  relation 
has,  moreover,  I  know  not  what  of  extraordinary 
in  it :  'tis  found  to  be  in  names,  also,  and  a 
thousand  other  things  :  for  they  found  nations 
there  (that,  for  aught  we  know,  never  heard  of  j 
us)  where  circumcision  was  in  use  ;n  where  there  , 
were  states  and  great  civil  governments  main-  j 
tained  by  women  only,  without  men ;  where  \ 
our  fasts  and  Lent  were  represented,  to  which 


The  name  of  the  Egyptian  priest  mentioned  in  the  letter  was 
Leo.    The  learned  Jablonsky,  Prolegom.  ad  Panth.  JEgfpt.t 
15,  IS,  considers  the  letter  to  be  a  forgery  by  one  of  the  early 
Christian  writers. 
"  Cicero,  de  Dieinat.  L  1Q.     Diod.  ii.  31. 
»  Nat.  Hist.  xxx.  1.  10  In  the  Thnmus 

11  The    Yarious   stories   which  follow  may   be  tonnd  la    , 
much  the  same  terms  in  De  Soils,  History  of  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico, 
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was  added  abstinence  from  women  ;  where  our 
crosses  were  several  ways  in  repute  ;  here  they 
were  made  use  of  to  honour  and  adorn  their 
sepultures,  there  they  were  erected,  and  parti- 
cularly that  of  St.  Andrew,  to  protect  them- 
selves from  nocturnal  visions,  and  to  lay  upon 
the  cradles  of  infants  against  enchantments; 
elsewhere  there  was  found  one  of  wood,  of  very 
great  height,  which  was  adored  for  the  god  of 
rain,  and  this  a  great  way  in  the  interior: 
there  was  seen  an  express  image  of  our  penance 
priests,  the  use  of  mitres,  the  celibacy  of  priests, 
the  art  of  divination  by  the  entrails  of  sacrificed 
beasts,  abstinence  from  all  sorts  of  flesh  and  fish 
in  their  diet,  the  manner  of  priests  officiating  in 
a  particular  and  not  a  vulgar  language ;  and 
this  fancy,  that  the  first  god  was  driven  away 
by  a  second,  his  younger  brother ;  that  they 
were  created  with  all  sorts  of  necessaries  and 
conveniences,  which  have  since  been  in  a  degree 
taken  from  them  for  their  sins,  their  territory 
changed,  and  their  natural  condition  made 
worse ;  that  they  were  of  old  overwhelmed  by 
the  inundation  of  water  from  heaven  ;  that  but 
few  families  escaped,  who  retired  into  caves  on 
high  mountains,  the  mouths  of  which  they 
stopped  so  that  the  waters  could  not  get  in, 
having  shut  up,  together  with  themselves, 
several  sorts  of  animals ;  that  when  they  per- 
ceived the  rain  to  cease  they  sent  out  dogs, 
which  returning  clean  and  wet,  they  judged 
that  the  water  was  not  much  abated ;  after- 
wards sending  out  others,  and  seeing  them 
return  dirty,  they  issued  out  to  re-people  the 
world,  which  they  found  only  full  of  serpents. 
In  one  place  we  met  with  the  belief  of  a  day 
of  judgment ;  insomuch  that  they  were  marvel- 
lously displeased  at  the  Spaniards  for  discom- 
posing the  bones  of  the  dead,  in  rifling  the 
sepultures  for  riches,  saying  that  those  bones  so 
disordered  could  not  easily  rejoin ;  the  traffic 
by  exchange,  and  no  other  way;  fairs  and 
markets  for  that  end ;  dwarfs  and  deformed 
people  for  the  ornament  of  the  tables  of  princes  ; 
the  use  of  falconry,  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  hawks ;  tyrannical  subsidies ;  nicety  in 
gardens;  dancing,  tumbling  tricks,  music  of 
instruments,  coats  of  arms,  tennis-courts,  dice 
and  lotteries,  wherein  they  are  sometimes  so 
eager  and  hot  as  to  stake  themselves  and  their 
liberty  ;  physic,  no  otherwise  than  by  charms ; 
the  way  of  writing  in  cypher;  the  belief  of 
only  one  first  man,  the  fa'ther  of  all  nations ; 
the  adoration  of  one  God,  who  formerly  lived  a 
man  in  perfect  virginity,  fasting,  and  penitence, 
preaching  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  ceremo- 
nies of  religion,  and  that  vanished  from  the 
world  without  a  natural  death  ;  the  theory  of 
giants;  the  custom  of  making  themselves  drunk 
with  their  beverages,  and  drinking  to  the 
utmost ;  religious  ornaments  painted  with  bones 
and  dead  men's  skulls ;  surplices,  holy  water 
sprinkled ;    wives  and  servants,  who  present 


Veget.  i.  2. 


themselves  with  emulation,  burnt  and  interred 
with  the  dead  husband  or  master ;  a  law  by 
which  the  eldest  succeeds  to  all  the  estate,  no 
part  being  left  for  the  younger  but  obedience ; 
the  custom  that,  upon  promotion  to  a  certain 
office  of  great  authority,  the  promoted  is  to 
take  upon  him  a  new  name,  and  to  leave  that 
which  he  had  before ;  another  to  strew  lime 
upon  the  knee  of  the  new-born  child,  with 
these  words :  "  From  dust  thou  earnest,  and  to 
dust  thou  must  return ;"  as  also  the  art  of 
augury.  The  vain  shadows  of  our  religion, 
which  are  observable  in  some  of  these  examples, 
are  testimonies  of  its  dignity  and  divinity.  It 
is  not  only  in  some  sort  insinuated  into  all  the 
infidel  nations  on  this  side  of  the  world,  by  a 
certain  imitation,  but  in  these  barbarians  also, 
as  by  a  common  and  supernatural  inspiration  ; 
for  we  find  there  the  belief  of 
purgatory,  but  of  a  new  form ;  purgatory?*  °f 
that  which  we  give  to  the  fire 
they  give  to  the  cold,  and  imagine  that  souls 
are  purged  and  punished  by  the  rigour  of  an 
excessive  coldness.  And  this  example  puts  me 
in  mind  of  another  pleasant  diversity ;  for  as 
there  were  there  some  people  who  delighted  to 
unmuffie  the  ends  of  their  instruments,  and 
clipped  off  the  prepuce  after  the  Mahometan 
and  Jewish  manner;  there  were  others  who 
made  so  great  conscience  of  laying  it  bare,  that 
they  carefully  pursed  it  up  with  little  strings  to 
keep  that  end  from  peeping  into  the  air ;  and  of 
this  other  diversity,  that  wnereas  we,  to  honour 
kings  and  festivals,  put  on  the  best  clothes  we 
have;  in  some  regions,  to  express  their  dis- 
parity and  submission  to  their  king,  his  subjects 
present  themselves  before  liini  in  their  vilest 
habits,  and  entering  his  palace,  throw  some  old 
tattered  garment  over  their  better  apparel,  to 
the  end  that  all  the  lustre  and  ornament  may 
solely  be  in  him.     But  to  proceed, 

If  nature  enclose  within  the  bounds  of  her 
ordinary  progress  the  beliefs,  judgments,  and 
opinions  of  men,  as  well  as  all  other  things ;  if 
they  have  their  revolution,  their  season,  their 
birth  and  death,  like  cabbage  plants:  if  the 
heavens  agitate  and  rule  them  at  their  pleasure, 
what  magisterial  and  permanent  authority  do 
we  attribute  to  them?  If  we  experimentally 
see  that  the  form  of  our  beings  depends  upon 
the  air,  upon  the  climate,  and  upon  the  soil 
where  we  are  born,  and  not  only  the  colour, 
the  stature,  the  complexion,  and  the  counte- 
nances, but  moreover  the  very  faculties  of  the 
soul  itself :  Et  plaga  cceli  non  solum  ad  robur 
corporuniy  sed  etiam  animorum  facit  .-1  "  The 
climate  is  of  great  efficacy,  not  only  to  the 
strength  of  bodies,  but  to  that  of  souls  also," 
says  Vegctius;  and  that  the  goddess  who 
founded  the  city  of  Athens  chose  to  situate  it  in 
a  temperature  of  air  fit  to  make  men  prudent, 
as  the  Egyptian  priests  told  Solon  :3  Athenis 
tenue  ccelum  ;  ex  quo  etiam  acutiores  putantur 


*  Plato,  Timmu. 


hr- 


Attici;  Crasmm  Thebis ;  itaque  pingues  The- 
bani,  et  valentes  :l  "  The  air  of  Athens  is  subtle 
and  thin ;  whence  also  the  Athenians  are  re- 
puted to  be  more  acute ;  and  at  Thebes  more 
gross  and  thick ;    wherefore  the  Thebans  are 
looked  upon  as  more  heavy -witted  and  more 
strong."     In  such  sort  that,  as  fruits  and  ani- 
mals grow  different,  men  are  also  more  or  less 
warlike,  just,  temperate,  and  docile;  here  given 
to  wine,  elsewhere  to  theft  or  uncleanness ;  here 
inclined  to  superstition,  elsewhere  to  unbelief; 
in  one  place  to  liberty,  in  another  to  servitude ; 
capable  of  one  science  or  of  one  art,  dull  or 
ingenious,  obedient  or  mutinous,  good  or  bad, 
according  as  the  place  where  they  are  seated 
inclines  them  ;  and  assume  a  new  complexion, 
if  removed,  like  trees,  which  was  the  reason 
why  Cyrus  would  not  grant  the  Persians  leave 
to  quit  their  rough  and  craggy  country  to  re- 
move to  another  more  pleasant  and  even,  saying, 
that  fertile  and  tender  soils  made  men  effemi- 
nate and  soft.1  If  we  see  one  while  one  art  and 
one  belief  flourish,  and  another  while  another, 
through  some  celestial  influence ;  such  an  age 
to  produce  such  natures,  and  to  incline  mankind 
to  such  and  such  a  propension,  the  spirits  of 
men  one  while  gay  and  another  gram,  like  our 
fields,  what  becomes  of  all  those  fine  preroga- 
tives we  so  sooth  ourselves  withal  ?  Seeing  that 
a  wise  man  may  be  mistaken,  and  a  hundred 
men  and  a  hundred  nations,  nay,  that  even 
human  nature  itself,  as  we  believe,  is  many  ages 
wide  in  one  thing  or  another,  what  assurances 
have  we  that  she  should  cease  to  be  mistaken, 
or  that  in  this  very  age  of  ours  she  is  not  so  ? 

Methinks  that  amongst  other  testimonies  of 
M    .  our  imbecility,  this  ought  not.  to 

The  inconstant      i_      /•         ..     '    .1     .        ° 

ey  of  man'*  **  forgotten,  that  man  cannot, 
desires  a  pood    by  his  own  wish  and  desire,  find 

TOkneL^*  °ut  W,iat  he   wants )   tnttt  not  in 

fruition  only,  but  in  imagination 

and  wish,  we  cannot  agree  about  what  we 

would  have  to  satisfv  and  content  us.     Let  us 

a* 

leave  it  to  our  own  thought  to  cut  out  and 
make  up  at  pleasure :  it  cannot  so  much  as 
covet  what  is  proper  for  it,  and  satisfy  itself : 

Quid  cnini  ratione  timeuius, 
Aut  cupiiuus  ?    Quid  tarn  dextro  pede  concipis,  ut  te, 
Conalus  non  pa-nitcat,  votique  peracti  ?J 

"  For  what,  with  reason,  do  we  speak  or  shun, 
What  plan,  how  happily  soe'er  begun, 
That,  when  achieved,  we  do  not  wish  undone?" 


And  therefore  it  was  that  Socrates  only  begged 
of  the  gods  that  they  would  give 
him  what  they  knew  to  be  best 
for  him ;  and  the  private  and 
public  prayer  of  the  Lacedaemonians4  was  simply 
for  good  and  useful  things,  referring  the  choice 


Socratea* 
prayer. 


and  election  of  them  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Supreme  Power: 

Conjugium  petimus,  partumque  uvoris  ;  at  illis 
Notum,  qui  pueri,  qualiaque  futura  sit  uxor  :' 

"  We  ask  for  wires  and  children  ;  they  abore 
Know  only,  when  we  have  them,  what  they'll  prove :" 

and  Christians  pray  to  God,  "  Thy  will  be 
done,"  that  they  may  not  fall  into  the  incon- 
venience the  poet  feigns  of  King  Midas.  He 
prayed  to  the  gods  that  all  he  touched  might 
be  turned  into  gold  :  his  prayer  was  heard  ; This 
wine  was  gold,  his  bread  was  gold,  the  feathers 
of  his  bed,  his  shirt,  his  clothes,  were  all  gold  ; 
so  that  he  found  himself  overwhelmed  with  the 
fruition  of  his  desire,  and  endowed  with  an 
intolerable  benefit,  and  was  fain  to  unpray  his 
prayers. 

Attonitus  novitate  mali,  divesque,  miaerque, 
Etfugere  optat  opes,  et,  quae  modo  vovenit,  odit.* 

"  Astonished  at  the  strangeness  of  the  ill, 
To  be  so  rich,  yet  miserable  still ; 
He  wishes  now  he  could  his  wealth  evade. 
And  hates  the  thing  for  which  before  he  prayed." 

To  instance  in  myself:  being  young,  I  desired 
of  fortune,  above  all  things,  the  order  of  St. 
Michael,  which  was  then  the  utmost  distinction 
of  honour  amongst  the  French  nobles,  and  very 
rare.  She  pleasantly  gratified  my  longing  : 
instead  of  raising  me,  and  lifting  me  up  from 
my  own  place  to  attain  to  it,  she  was  much 
kinder  to  me ;  for  she  brought  it  so  low,  and 
made  it  so  cheap,  that  it  stooped  down  to  my 
shoulders,  and  lower.  Cleobis  and  Bito,7  Tro- 
phonius  and  Agamedes,8  having  requested,  the 
first  of  their  goddess,  the  last  of  their  god,  a 
recompense  worthy  of  their  piety,  had  death 
for  a  reward ;  so  differing  from  ours  are  hea- 
venly opinions  concerning  what  is  fit  for  us. 
God  might  grant  us  riches,  honours,  life,  and 
even  health,  to  our  own  hurt ;  for  every  thing 
that  is  pleasing  to  us  is  not  always  good  for  us. 
If  he  sends  us  death,  or  an  increase  of  sickness, 
instead  of  a  cure,  Virga  tua,  et  baculus  tutu 
ipsa  me  consolata  sunt,9  "  Thy  rod  and  thy 
staff  have  comforted  me,"  he  does  it  by  the  rule 
of  his  providence,  which  better  and  more  cer- 
tainly discerns  what  is  proper  for  us  than  we 
can  do  ;  and  we  ought  to  take  it  in  eood  part, 
as  coming  from  a  wise  and  most  friendly  hand ; 

Si  consilium  via : 
Permittes  ipsis  expendere  numinibus,  quid 
Conveniat  nobis,  rebuaque  ait  utile  nostria 
Carior  est  illis  homo  quam  aibi  j10 

"  If  thou'lt  be  rul'd,  to  th'  gods  thy  fortunes  trust, 
Their  thoughts  are  wise,  their  dispensations  just. 
What  best  may  profit  or  delight  they  know, 
And  real  good,  for  fancied  bliss,  bestow  ; 
With  eyes  of  pity,  they  our  frailties  scan, 
More  dear  to  them,  than  to  himself,  is  man }" 


1  Cicero,  de  Futo,  c.  4. 
1  Herod,  ix.  121. 

*  Juvenal,  x-  4. 

*  Plato,  Second  Alcibiades. 

*  Juvenal,  x.  353. 


•  Ovid,  Aletam.  xi.  128. 

7  Herod,  i   31. 

8  Plutarch.  Coruol.  to  ApoUonhu. 

9  I'salm  xxii.  4. 
>°  Juvenal,  x.  34o. 
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for  to  require  of  him  honours  and  com- 
mands, is  to  require  that  he  may  throw  you 
into  a  battle,  set  you  upon  a  cast  at  dice,  or 
something  of  the  like  nature,  whereof  the  issue 
is  to  you  unknown,  and  the  fruit  doubtful. 

There  is  no  dispute  so  sharp  and  violent 
amongst  the  philosophers,  as  about  the  question 
of  the  sovereign  good  of  man ;  whence,  by  the 
calculation  of  Varro,1  rose  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  sects.  Qui  auiem  de  summo  bono 
dissent  it,  de  tota  philosophic  ratione  disputed. 
"  For  whoever  enters  into  controversy  con- 
cerning the  supreme  good,  disputes  upon  the 
whole  matter  of  philosophy."2 

Tret  mihi  convme  prope  dissentira  ridentor, 
Poscentes  vario  multum  divert*  palato : 
Quid  dem  ?  Quid  non  dem  ?  Renuis  tu  quod  jubet  alter ; 
Quod  petis,  id  sane  est  inrUum  atidumque  duobus  £ 

*'  I  have  three  guests  invited  to  a  feast, 
And  all  appear  to  have  a  different  taste ; 
What  shall  I  give  them  ?    What  shall  I  refuse  ? 
What  one  dislikes  the  other  two  shall  choose ; 
And  e'en  the  very  dish  you  like  the  best 
Is  acid  or  insipid  to  the  rest :" 

nature  should  say  the  same  to  their  contests 
and  debates.  Some  say  that  our  well-being 
lies  in  virtue,  others  in  pleasure,  others  in  sub- 
mitting to  nature ;  one  in  knowledge,  another 
in  being  exempt  from  pain,  another  in  not  suf- 
fering ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by  appear- 
ances ;  and  this  fancy  seems  to  have  some 
relation  to  that  of  the  ancient  Pythagoras, 

Nil  admirari,  prope  res  est  una,  Numid, 
Solaque,  quae  possit  facere  et  senrare  beatum  ;4 

"  Not  to  admire's  the  only  art  I  know 
Can  make  us  happy,  and  can  keep  us  so ;" 

which  is  the  drift  of  the  Pyrrhonian  sect: 
Aristotle*  attributes  the  admiring  nothing  to 
magnanimity :  and  Arcesilaus  said,6  that  con- 
stancy and  a  right  inflexible  state  of  judgment 
were  the  true  good,  and  consent  and  application 
the  sin  and  evil ;  and  there,  it  is  true,  in  being 
thus  positive,  and  establishing  a  certain  axiom, 
be  quitted  Pyrrhonism :  for  the  Pyrrhonians, 
when  they  say  that  ataraxy,7  which  is  the  im- 
mobility of  judgment,  is  the  sovereign  good,  do 
not  design  to  speak  it  affirmatively  ;,but  that 
the  same  motion  of  soul  which  makes  them 
avoid  precipices,  and  take  shelter  from  the 
cold,  presents  them  such  a  fancy,  and  makes 
them  refuse  another. 

How  much  do  I  wish  that,  whilst  I  live,  either 

some  other  or  Justus  Lijisius,  the  most  learned 

man  now  living,  of  a  most  polite 

STofthe^I    "djodicioui  understanding  truly 

ferent  sects  of     resembling  my  Turnebus,  had  both 

philosophers.       the  will  and  health,  and  leisure 

sufficient,  carefully  and  conscien- 


»  St  Augustin,  de  CivU.  Dot,  six.  3. 

*  Cicero,  de  Fimb.  v.  ft. 

*  Horace,  Epiet.  ii.  S.  fll. 
«  Id.  to.  i.  0.  I. 

*  Ethice,  iv.  3. 

*  Sextos  Empiricos,  Pyrrh.  Hypotyp.  i.  93. 
7  Perfect  repot. 


•object 
to  eontinaai 


tiotisly  to  collect  into  a  register,  according  1> 
their  divisions  and  classes,  as  many  as  are  to  be 
found,  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, about  the  subject  of  our  being  and 
manners,  their  controversies,  the  succession  and 
reputation  of  sects ;  with  the  application  of  the 
lives  of  the  authors  and  their  disciples  to  their 
own  precepts,  in  memorable  accidents,  and 
upon  exemplary  occasions.  What  a  beautiful 
and  useful  work  that  would  be  Is 

As  to  what  remains,  if  it  be  from  ourselves 
that  we  are  to  extract  the  rules  of  our  manners, 
upon  what  a  confusion  do  we  throw  ourselves? 
For  that  which  our  reason  advises  us  toy  at  the 
most  likelv,  is  generally  for  every  one  to 
obey  the  laws  of  his  country,  as  was  the 
advice  of  Socrates,  inspired,  as  he  says,  by  a  j 
divine  counsel ;  and  by  that,  what  would  it 
say,  but  that  our  duty  has  no  other  rule  but 
what  is  accidental?  Truth  ought  to  have 
a  like  and  universal  visage :  if  man  could  know 
equity  and  justice  that  had  a  body  and  a  true 
being,  he  would  not  fetter  it  to  the  conditions 
of  this  country  or  that ;  it  would  not  be  from 
the  whimsies  of  the  Persians  or  Indians  that 
virtue  would  receive  its  form.  There  is  nothing 
more  subject  to  perpetual  agitation  than  the 
laws:  since  I  was  born,  I  have 
known  those  of  the  English,  our 
neighbours,  three  or  four  times 
changed,  not  only  in  matters  of 
civil  regimen,  which  is  the  only  thing  wherein 
constancy  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  in  the 
roost  important  subject  that  can  be,  namely, 
religion,  at  which  1  am  the  more  troubled  and 
ashamed,  because  it  is  a  nation  with  whom 
those  of  my  province  have  formerly  had  so 
great  familiarity  and  acquaintance,  that  there 
yet  remains  in  my  house  some  footsteps  of  our 
ancient  kindred  ;  and  here  with  us,  at  home, 
I  have  known  a  thing  that  was  capital  to  be- 
come lawful;  and  we  that  hold  or  others  are 
likewise,  according  to  the  chance  of  war,  in  a 
possibility  of  being  one  day  found  guilty  of 
nigh-treason,  both  divine  and  human,  should 
the  justice  of  our  arms  fall  into  the  power  of 
injustice,  and,  after  a  few  years'  possession, 
take  a  quite  contrary  being.  How  could  that 
ancient  god*  more  clearly  accuse  the  igno- 
rance of  human  knowledge  concerning  the 
divine  Being,  and  give  men  to  understand  that 
their  religion  was  but  a  thing  of  their  own  con- 
trivance, useful  as  a  bond  to  their  society,  than 
declaring  as  he  did  to  those  who  came  to  his 
tripod  for  instruction,  that  everj  one's  true 
worship  was  that  which  he  found  in  use  in  the 
place  where  lie  chanced  to  be  ?  O  Ood,  what 
infinite  obligation  have  we  to  the  bounty  of  our 


•  Justus  Lipsius,  a  learned  Belgian,  who  corresponded 
with  Montaigne,  executed  a  part  of  this  design  in  his  large 
work  on  Stoicism,  Manuductio  ad  Stoiemm  PkUoeopkiam, 

Eublished  1604,  twelre  years  after  Montaigne's  death ;  who, 
owever,  in  all  probability,  would  not  have  been  altogether 
satisfied  with  the  work. 
9  Apollo.    See  Xenopbon,  Mem.  on  Soermtee,  i.  S.  1* 
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sovereign  Creator,  for  having  disabused  oar 
belief  from  these  wandering  and  arbitrary  de- 
votions, and  for  having  seated  it  upon  the 
eternal  foundation  of  his  holy  word  ?  But 
what  then  wUl  philosophers  say  to  us  in  this 
necessity  ?  "  That  we  follow  the  laws  of  our 
country :"  that  is  to  say,  this  floating  sea  of 
the  opinions  of  a  republic,  or  a  prince,  that  will 
paint  out  justice  for  me  in  as  many  colours,  and 
form  it  as  many  ways  as  there  are  changes  of 
passions  in  themselves:  I  cannot  suffer  my 
judgment  to  be  so  flexible.  What  kind  of 
virtue  is  that  which  I  see  one  day  in  repute, 
and  that  to-morrow  shall  be  in  none,  and 
which  the  crossing  of  a  river  makes  a  crime  ? 
What  sort  of  truth  can  that  be,  which  these 
mountains1  limit  to  us,  and  make  a  lie  to  all  the 
world  beyond  them  ? 

But  they  are  pleasant,  when,  to  give  some 

certainty  to  the  laws,  they  say 
NkfwUwt*  *****  there  are  some  firm,  perpe- 
c£ugeab!e!r        toal>  ancl  immovable,  which  they 

call  natural,  that  are  imprinted 
in  human  kind  by  the  condition  of  their  own 
proper  being  ,*  and  of  these  some  reckon  three, 
some  four,  some  more,  some  less :  a  sign  that  it 
is  a  mark  as  doubtful  as  the  rest.  Now  they 
are  so  unfortunate  (for  what  can  I  call  it  else 
bat  misfortune  that,  of  so  infinite  a  number  of 
laws,  there  should  not  be  found  one  at  least 
that  fortune  and  the  temerity  of  chance  has 
suffered  to  be  universally  received  by  the  con- 
sent of  all  nations  ?),  they  are.  I  say,  so  miser- 
able, that  of  these  three  or  four  select  laws, 
there  if  not  so  much  as  one  that  is  not  contra- 
dicted and  disowned,  not  only  by  one  nation, 
bat  by  many.  Now,  the  only  likely  sign,  by 
which  tbey  can  argue  or  inter  some  natural 
laws,  is  the  universality  of  approbation  ;  for 
we  should,  without  doubt,  follow  with  a  com- 
mon consent  that  which  nature  had  truly 
ordained  us ;  and  not  only  every  nation,  but 
every  private  man,  would  resent  the  force  and 
violence  that  any  one  should  do  him  who 
would  tempt  him  to  any  thing  contrary  to  this 
law.     But  let  them  produce  me  one  of  this 

condition.    Protagoras  and  Aristo 

ofow'histitt™  ?*ve  no  otuer  essence  to  the  jus- 
laws.  JU*^  tice  of  laws  than  the  authority 
and  opinion  of  the  legislator;  and 
that,  these  laid  aside,  the  honest  and  the  good 
lost  their  qualities,  and  remained  empty  names 
of  indifferent  things:  Thrasymachus,  in  Plato,3 
is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  other  right  but 
the  convenience  of  the  superior.  There  is  not 
any  thing  wherein  the  world  is  so  various  as  in 
laws  and  customs  ;  such  a  thing  is  abominable 
here  which  is  elsewhere  in  esteem,  as  in  Lace- 
dsmon  dexterity  in  stealing ;  'marriages  be- 
tween near  relations  are  capitally  interdicted 
amongst  us ;  they  ore  elsewhere  in  honour : 

1  "  Plairante  justice  qn'uoe  riviere  on  une  montaigne 
borne  f  Veritl  au  decs  des  Pyrenees,  erreur  au  dels." — 
PtnUta  de  Patent. 


Gentes  esse  feruntor. 
In  quibui  et  nato  genitrix,  et  nata  parent! 
Jungitur,  et  pietai  geminato  creacit  amore  ;» 

"  There  are  tome  nation*  in  the  world,  'tis  amid. 
Where  father*  daughters,  sons  their  mothers  wed ; 
And  their  affections  thereby  higher  rise, 
More  Ann  and  constant  by  these  doable  ties ;" 

the  murder  of  infants,  the  murder  of  fathers,  the 
community  of  wives,  traffic  of  robberies,  license 
in  all  sorts  of  voluptuousness ;  in  short,  there  is 
nothing  so  extreme  that  is  not  allowed  by  the 
custom  of  some  nation  or  other. 

It  is  credible  that  there  are  natural  laws  for 
us,  as  we  see  them  in  other  creatures ;  but  they 
are  lost  in  us,  this  fine  human  reason  every 
where  so  insinuating  itself  to  govern  and  com- 
mand, as  to  shuffle  and  confound  the  face  of 
things,  according  to  its  own  vanity  and  incon- 
stancy :  Nihil  itaque  amplius  nostrum  est ; 
quod  nostrum  dico,  artis  est :  "  Therefore  no- 
thing is  any  more  truly  ours :  what  we  call  ours 
belongs  to  art."  Subjects  hare  divers  lustres 
and  divers  considerations,  and  thence  the  diver- 
sity of  opinions  principally  proceeds :  one  na- 
tion considers  a  subject  in  one  aspect,  and  stops 
there ;  another  takes  it  in  a  different  point  of 
view. 

There  is  nothing  of  greater  horror  to  be  ima- 
gined than  for  a  man  to  eat  his 
father;  and  yet  the  people,  whose    The  bodies  of 
ancient  custom  it  was  so  to  do,    J"**  deceased 

111  •*.  *     »•  r     fathers  eaten 

looked  upon  it  as  a  testimony  of  bytomepeople, 
piety  and  affection,  seeking  there-  wwl  why. 
fcy  to  give  their  progenitors  the 
most  worthy  and  honourable  sepulture ;  storing 
up  in  themselves,  and  as  it  were  in  their  own 
marrow,  the  bodies  and  relics  of  their  fathers ; 
and  in  some  sort  regenerating  them  by  trans- 
mutation into  their  living  flesh,  by  means  of 
nourishment  and  digestion.4  It  is  easy  to  con- 
sider what  a  cruelty  and  abomination  it  must 
have  appeared  to  men  possessed  and  imbued 
with  this  superstition  to  throw  their  fathers' 
remains  to  the  corruption  of  the  earth,  and  the 
nourishment  of  beasts  and  worms. 

Lycurgus  considered  in  theft  the  vivacity, 
diligence,  boldness,  and  dexterity 
of  purloining  anything  from  our      byt^enwu*1 
neighbours,  and  the  benefit  that      «nd  why. 
redounded    to    the    public    that 
every  one  should  look  more  narrowly  to  the 
conservation  of  what  was  his  own  ;    and  be- 
lieved that,   from    this    double  institution  of 
assaulting   and   defending,  advantage  was  to 
be  made  for  military  discipline  (which  was  the 
principal  science  and  virtue  to  which  he  would 
inure  that  nation),  of  greater  consideration  than 
the  disorder  and  injustice  of  taking  another 
man's  goods. 

Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  offered  Plato  a  robe 
of  the  Persian  fashion,  long,  damasked,  and 
perfumed ;    Plato  refused  it,  saying,  "  That 


*  Republic,  L 

3  Ovid,  Metam.  z.  S31. 

«  Sextus  Empiric,  tprrh.  Hypotgp.  iii-  M. 
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being  born  a  man,  he  would  not  willingly 
dress  himself  in  women's  clothes ;  but  Aristip- 
pus  accepted  it  with  this  answer,  "  That  no 
accoutrement  could  corrupt  a  chaste  courage.7'1 
His  friends  reproaching  him  with  meanness  of 
spirit,  for  laying  it  no  more  to  heart  that  Dio- 
nysius  had  spit  in  his  face,  "  Fishermen,"  said 
he,  "  suffer  themselves  to  be  drenched  with  the 
waves  of  the  sea  from  head  to  foot  to  catch  a 
gudgeon."3  Diogenes  was  washing  cabbages, 
and  seeing  him  pass  by,  "  If  thou  couldst  live 
on  cabbage,"  said  he,  "  thou  wouldst  not  fawn 
upon  a  tyrant ;"  to  whom  Aristippus  replied, 
"  And  if  thou  knewest  how  to  live  amongst 
men,  thou  wouldst  not  be  washing  cabbages."* 
Thus  reason  finds  appearances  for  divers  effects : 
'tis  a  pot  with  two  ears  that  a  man  may  take 
by  the  right  or  left : 

Bellum,  •  tern  hospita,  porta* : 

Bello  armantur  equi ;  bellum  hsee  amenta  mmantnr. 

Scd  tamen  idem  dim  cnrru  succedere  sueti 

Quadrupedes,  et  frena  juga  concordia  ferre. 

Spes  est  pacia. 

"  War,  war  is  threatened  from  this  foreign  ground 
(My  father  cried;,  where  warlike  steeds  are  found. 
Yet.  since  reclaimed,  to  chariots  they  submit, 
And  bend  to  stubborn  yokes,  and  champ  the  bit, 
Peace  may  succeed  to  war." 

Solon,  being  lectured  by  his  friends  not  to 
shed  powerless  and  unprofitable  tears  for  the 
death  of  his  son,  "  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
the  more  justly  shed  them,"  said  he,  "  because 
they  are  powerless  and  unprofitable."4  Socrates' s 
wife  exasperated  her  griet  by  this  circumstance : 
"  Oh,  how  unjustly  do  these  wicked  judges 
put  him  to  death !"  "  Why,"  replied  he, 
"  hadst  thou  rather  they  should  execute  me 
justly  ?"*  We  have  our  ears  bored :  the  Greeks 
looked  upon  that  as  a  mark  of  slavery.'  We 
retire  in  private  to  enjoy  our  wives :  the  Indians 
do  it  in  public.7  The  Scythians  immolated 
strangers  in  their  temples;  elsewhere  temples 
were  a  refuge  :8 

Inde  furor  rulgi,  quod  numina  Yicinorum 
Odit  quisque  locus,  cum  solos  credat  habendos 
Esse  deos,  quos  ipse  colit.9 

"  Thus  'tis  the  popular  fury  that  creates 
That  all  their  neighbours'  gods  each  nation  hates ; 
Each  thinks  its  own  the  genuine  ;  in  a  word, 
The  only  deities  to  be  adored." 

I  have  heard  of  a  judge  who,  coming  upon  a 
sharp  conflict  betwixt  Bartolus  and  BaJdus,10 
and  some  point  controverted  with  many  con- 
trarieties, writ  in  the  margin  of  his  book,  "  a 
question  for  a  friend ;"  that  is  to  say,  that 
truth  was  there  so  controverted  and  disputed 


*  Laertius,  in  vitd. 

*  Id.  ib. 
»  Id.  ib. 

*  Id.  ib. 

*  Id.  ib. 

*  Sextos  Empiric  Pyrrh.  Hgpotgp.  iii.  24.   Plutarch.  Life 
of  Cicero,  t.  26. 

*  Sext.  Empiric,  ib.  L  II,  iii.  84. 

*  Id.  ib. 

*  Jut.  zt.  37. 


that  in  a  like  cause  he  might  favour  which  of 
the  parties  he  thought  fit.  Twos  only  for 
want  of  wit  that  he  did  not  write  "  a  question 
for  a  friend"  throughout.  The  advocates  and 
judges  of  our  times  find  bias  enough  in  all 
causes  to  accommodate  them  to  what  they 
themselves  think  fit.  In  so  infinite  a  science, 
depending  upon  the  authority  of  so  many  opi- 
nions, and  so  arbitrary  a  subject,  it  cannot  be 
but  that  of  necessity  an  extreme  confusion  of 
judgments  must  arise :  there  is  hardly  any  suit 
so  clear  wherein  opinions  do  not  very  much 
differ ;  what  one  court  has  determined  one  way 
another  determines  quite  contrary,  and  itself 
contrary  to  that  at  another  time.  Of  which 
we  see  very  frequent  examples,  owing  to  that 
practice  admitted  among  us,  and  which  is  a 
marvellous  blemish  to  the  ceremonious  autbo* 
rity  and  lustre  of  our  justice,  of  not  abiding 
by  one  sentence,  but  running  from  judge  to 
judge,  and  court  to  court,  to  decide  one  and 
the  same  cause. 

As  to  the  liberty  of  philosophical  opinions 
concerning  vice  and  virtue,  'tis  not  necessary 
to  be  insisted  upon ;  therein  are  found  many 
opinions  that  are  better  concealed  than 
published  to  weak  minds.  Arcesilaus  said,11 
"  That  in  venery  it  was  no  matter  where,  or 
with  whom,  it  was  committed  :"  Et  obsatnas 
roluptates,  si  natura  remtirit,  nan  genere,  out 
loco,  out  or  dine,  sed  forma,  tetatey  figura, 

metiendas  Epicurus  putat1* ne  amores 

quidem  sanctos  h  sapiente  aUenos  esse  arbi- 

trantur.u Qiumzmu*,  ad  quam  usque 

atatem  juvenes  amandi  sint.u  "  And  obscene 
pleasures,  if  nature  requires  them,"  Epicurus 
thinks,  "  are  not  to  be  measured  either  by 
race,  kind,  place,  or  rank,  but  by  age.  shape, 

and  beauty Neither  are  sacred   loves 

thought  to  be  foreign  to  wise  men ; ...  we  are 
to  enquire  till  what  age  young  men  are  to  be 
loved."  These  two  last  stoical  quotations,  and 
the  reproach  that  Dicaearchus  threw  into  the 
teeth  of  Plato  himself15  upon  this  account  shew 
how  much  the  soundest  philosophy  indulges 
licenses  and  excesses  very  remote  from  common 
custom. 

Laws  derive  their  authority  from  possession 
and  custom.  'Tis  dangerous  to  trace  them 
back  to  their  beginning ;  they  grow  great,  and 
ennoble  themselves,  like  our  rivers,  by  running 
on :  but  follow  them  upward  to 
their  source,  'tis  but  a  little 
spring,  scarce  discernible,  that 
swells    thus,  and   thus    fortifies 


Laws  autho- 
rised by  cua- 


10  Two  celebrated  jurisconsults  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
who,  as  Pasquier  expresses  it,  "  se  deborderent  en  torrent, 
en  l'explication  du  droit  "  Bartolus  was  born  at  Sasso- 
Ferrato,  in  Umbria  ;  his  disciple  Aldus  at  Perusia. 

11  Plutarch,  Rule*  and  Precept*  of  Henitk.  But  Arcesi- 
laus said  this  in  reprobation  of  all  debauchery  whatsoever. 
He  lays  it  down  that,  no  matter  when  Tin  is  committed, 
'tis  equally  to  be  condemned. 

"  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qu*t.  v.  83. 

a  Id.  de  Finib.  iii.  so. 

14  Seneca,  Bpist.  1S3. 

19  Cicero,  Tu*c.  Qum.  ir.  S4. 
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itself,  by  growing  old.  Do  but  consult  the 
ancient  considerations  itiut  gave  llie  first  motion 
to  this  famous  torrent,  so  full  of  dignity,  awe. 
and  reverence,  you  will  find  them  so  licnlit  and 
weak  (hat  it  is  no  wonder  if  these  people,  who 
weigh  and  reduce  every  thing  to  ren«on,  and 
_>ho    admit    nothing   by    authority,    ~~ 


no  wonder  if  people  who  take  their  pattern 
from  the  first  image  of  nature  should  in  most 
of  their  opinions  swerve  from  die  common 
path  :  as,  for  example,  few  amongst  them 
would  have  approved  of  the  strict  conditions 
of  our  marriages,  and  rawt  of  thetn  have  been 
for  having-  wives  in  common,  and  without 
obligation  :  they  would  refuse  our  ceremonies, 
Clirysippus  said,1  "  That  a  philosopher  would 
make  a  dozen  somersaults,  aye,  and  without 
liia  breeches,  for  a  dozen  of  olivtu."  That  phi- 
losopher wonid  hardly  have  advised  Clisthenea 
to  have  refused  Hippoclides'  the  fair  Agarista 
liia  daughter,  for  having  seen  him  stand  on  liis 
head  upon  a  table.  Metrocles  somewhat  in- 
discreetly broke  wind  backwards  while  in  dis- 
putation, in  die  presence  of  a  great  auditory 
■n  his  school,  and  kept  himself  hid  in  hi)  own 
house  for  shame,  till  Crates  coming  to  visit 
him,  and  adding  to  his  consolations  and  reasons 
the  example  of  his  own  liberty,  by  falling  to 
try  with  him  who  should  sound  moat,  cured 
him  of  that  scruple,  and  withal  drew  him  to 
bit  own  stoical  sect,  more  free  than  that  more 
reserved  one  of  the  Peripatetics,  of  which  he  had 
been  till  then.1  That  which  we  call  decency, 
not  to  dare  to  do  that  in  public  which  is  decent 
enough  to  do  in  private,  the  Stoics  call  fop- 
pery )  and  to  mince  it,  and  to  be  so  modest  as  to 
conceal  and  disown  what  nature,  custom,  and 
our  desires  publish  and  proclaim  of  our  actiona, 
they  reputed  a  vice.'  The  other  thought  it  was 
to  undervalue  the  mysteries  of  Venus  to  draw 
them  out  of  the  private  umturv,  to  expose  (hem 
to  the  view  of  the  people :  and  that  to  bring 
i  them  out  from  behind  the  ciirtiiiii  mis  to  debase 
them.  Modesty  is  a  thing  of  weight ;  secresy, 
reservation,  and  oircotntpection,  are  parts  of 
esteem.  Pleasure  did  very  ingeniously  when, 
under  the  mask  of  virtue,  she  sued  not  to  he 
prostituted  in  the  open  streets,  trodden  under 
foot,  and  exposed  to  the  public  new,  wauling 
the  dignity  and  convenience  of  ber  private 
cabinets.  Hence  some  say  that  to  put  down 
public  stews  is  not  only  to  di-p.  rse  fornieution 
into  all  places,  thai  was  confined  to  one,  but 
moreover,  by  the  difficulty,  to  incite  wild  dud 
idle  people  to  this  vice  : 

Ifwhiu  «  Autid!*,  qui  tit-.  Scmvine,  fuiiti: 


A  philosopher  being  taken  in  the  very  act, 
mnl  asked  what  he  was  doing,  coldly  replied, 
"  1  am  planting  man  ;"'  no  more  blushing  to 
he  so  caught  than  if  they  bad  found  him 
phi  n  ting  garlic. 

Ft  is,  I  suppose,  out  of  tenderness  and  respect 
to  the  natural  modesty  of  mankind  that  a  great 
and  religious  author7  is  of  opinion  that  this  act 
h  w  necessarily  obliged  to  privacy  and  shame 
that  lie  cannot  persuade  himself  there  could  bo 
iiny  absolute  performance  in  those  impudent 
embraces  of  the  Cynics,  but  that  they  con- 
tented themselves  to  represent  . 
lascivious  gestures  only,  to  rfu^ntaf 
maintain  the  impudence  of  their 
school's  profession  j  and  that,  to  eject  what 
shinne  had  withheld  aad  restrained,  it  was 
afterward  necessary  for  them  to  withdraw  into 
the  shade.  But  he  had  not  thoroughly  ex- 
amined their  debauches;  for  Diogenes,  playing 
the  beast  with  himself  in  public,  wished,  in  the 

E re-en ce  of  all  that  saw  him,  that  he  could  fill 
is  belly  by  that  exercise.'  To  those  who 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  find  out  a  more 
commodious  place  to  eat  in  than  iu  the  open 
street,  he  made  answer,  "Because  I  am  hungry 
in  the  open  street."  The  women  philosophers 
ho  mixed  with  their  sect,   mixed   also 


his  rule.*    These  philosophers  6et  a  great  price 

upon  virtue,  and  renounce  all  other  discipline 
hut  the  moral ;  and  yet,  in  all  their  actions, 
they  attributed  the  sovereign  authority  to  the 
eh  cliun  of  their  sage,  and  above  the  laws  ;  and 
gave  no  other  curb  to  voluptuousness  but  mo- 
tion only,  aud  the  conservation  of  the 
lil  i  :ty  of  others. 

Heraciitus  and  Protagoras, ,0  forasmuch  as 
trine  seemed  bitter  to  the  sick,  and  pleasant  to 
the  sound,  the  rudder  crooked  in  the  water, 
ami  straight  when  out,  and  such  like  contrary 
.  ;  :  uraueeH  as  are  found  in  subjects,  argued 
thence  that  all  subjects  had,  in  themselves, 
the  causes  of  these  appearances;  and  there 
was  some  bitterness  iu  the  wine  which  had 
tMW  sympathy  with  the  sick  man's  taste,  and 
the  rudder  some  bending  quality  sympathising 
mil]  him  that  looks  upon  it  in  the  water ;  and 
so  of  all  the  rest;  which  is  to  say,  that  all  is 
In  nil  things,  and,  consequently,  nothing  in 
any  one:  for,  where  ail  it,  there  is  nothing. 

I  lis  opinion  put  me  in  mind  of  the  experi- 

I'roiti  but  Baric,  in  bis  DiciionMj,  inkle  HipprU*, 

■■;.  Aujuit.  it;  aril.  Dei,  nr.  -a. 

I   \V.ttut'* 
"    ScilM  Emplrie.  fyrnl.  llypot.  i  *f. 
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ence  we  have  that  there  is  no  sense  or  aspect 
of  any  thing,  whether  bitter  or  sweet,  straight 
or  crooked,  that  the  human  mind  does  not  find 
out  in  the  writings  it  -undertakes  to  tumble 
over.  Into  the  cleanest,  purest,  and  most  per- 
fect words  that  can  possibly  be,  how  many 
lies  and  falsities  have  we  suggested !  What 
heresy  has  not  there  found  ground  and  testi- 
mony sufficient  to  make  itself  embraced  and 
defended !  'Tis  for  this  that  the  authors  of 
such  errors  will  never  depart  from  proof  of  the 
testimony  of  the  interpretation  ot  words.  A 
person  of  dignity,  who  would  approve  to  me, 
by  authority,  the  search  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  wherein  he  was  head  over  ears  engaged, 
lately  alleged  to  me  at  least  five  or  six  passages 
of  the  Bible  upon  which,  he  said,  he  first 
founded  his  attempt,  for  the  discharge  of  his 
conscience  (for  he  is  a  divine) ;  and,  in  truth, 
the  idea  was  not  only  pleasant,  but,  moreover, 
very  well  acconuuonated  to  the  defence  of  this 
fine  science. 

By  this  way  the  reputation  of  divining  fables 
is  acquired.  There  is  no  fortune-teller,  if  we 
have  this  authority,  but,  if  a  man  will  take  the 
pains  to  tumble  and  toss,  and  narrowly  to  peep 
into  all  the  folds  and  glosses  of  his  words,  he 
may  make  him,  like  the  Sibyls,  say  what  he 
will.  There  are  so  many  ways  of  interpretation 
that  it  will  be  hard  but  that,  either  obliquely 
or  in  a  direct  line,  an  ingenious  wit  will  find 
out,  in  every  subject,  some  air  that  will  serve 
for  his  purpose :  therefore  we  find  a  cloudy  and 
ambiguous  style  in  so  frequent  and  ancient  use. 
Let  the  author  but  make  himself  master  of  that, 
to  busy  posterity  about  bis  predictions,  which 
not  only  his  own  parts,  but  the  accidental 
favour  of  the  matter  itself,  may  do  for  him ; 
and,  as  to  the  rest,  express  himself,  whether 
after  a  foolish  or  a  subtle  manner,  somewhat 
obscurely  or  contradictorily,  'tis  no  matter: — 
a  number  of  wits,  shaking  and  sifting  him, 
will  bring  out  a  great  many  several  forms, 
either  according  to  his  meaning,  or  collateral, 
or  contrary,  to  it,  which  will  all  redound  to 
his  honour ;  he  will  see  himself  enriched  by 
the  means  of  his  disciples,  like  the  regents  of 
colleges  by  their  pupils'  yearly  presents.  This 
it  is  which  has  given  reputation  to  many  things 
of  no  worth  at  all ;  that  has  brought  several 
writings  in  vogue,  and  given  them  the  fame  of 
containing  all  sorts  of  matter  can  be  desired  ; 
one  and  the  same  thing  receiving  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  images  and  various  consider- 
ations ;  nay,  as  many  as  we  please. 

Is  it  possible  that  Homer  could  design  to  say 
Ho  all  that  we  make  him  say,  and 

general  leader  tnat  ue  designed  so  many  and  so 
of  ail  aorta  of  various  figures,  as  that  the  divines, 
P«opi«-  lawgivers,  captains,  philosophers, 

and  all  sorts  of  men  who  treat  of  sciences,  how 


1  Sextus  Empiric   Pyrrh  Hypotyp  i.  29. 

2  Id.  Advert.  Math.  c.  103. 

3  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  7* 


variously  and  opposite  soever,  should  indiffer- 
ently quote  him,  and  support  their  arguments 
by  his  authority,  as  the  sovereign  lord  and 
master  of  all  offices,  works,  and  artizans,  and 
counsellor- general  of  all  enterprizes?  Who- 
ever has  had  occasion  for  oracles  and  predic- 
tions has  there  found  sufficient  to  serve  hia 
turn.  'Tis  a  wonder  how  many  and  how  ad- 
mirable concurrences  an  intelligent  person, 
and  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  has  there 
found  out  in  favour  of  our  religion ;  and  cannot 
easily  be  put  out  of  the  conceit  that  it  was 
Homer's  design ;  and  yet  he  is  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  author  as  any  man  whatever 
of  his  time.  And  what  he  has  found  in  favour 
of  our  religion  there,  very  many  anciently  have 
found  in  favour  of  theirs.  Do  but  observe  how 
Plato  is  tumbled  and  tossed  about ;  every  one 
ennobling  his  own  opinions  by  applying  him 
to  himself,  and  making  him  take  what  side  they 
please.  They  draw  him  in,  and  engage  him  in 
all  the  new  opinions  the  world  receives ;  and 
make  him,  according  to  the  different  coarse  of 
things,  differ  from  himself:  every  one  makes 
him  disavow,  according  to  his  own  sense,  the 
manners  and  customs  lawful  in  his  age,  because 
they  are  unlawful  in  ours :  and  all  this  with 
vivacity  and  power,  according  to  the  force  and 
sprightliness  of  the  wit  of  the  interpreter.  From 
the  same  foundation  that  Heraclitus  and  this 
sentence  of  his  had,  "  that  all  things  had  in 
them  those  forms  that  we  discern,"1  Democritus 
drew  quite  a  contrary  conclusion,  —  "  that  ob- 
jects have  in  them  nothing  that  we  discern  in 
them ;"  and  because  honey  is  sweet  to  one  and 
bitter  to  another,  he  thence  argued  that  it  was 
neither  sweet  nor  bitter.3  The  Pyrrhonians 
would  say  that  they  knew  not  whether  it  is 
sweet  or  bitter,  or  whether  the  one  or  the  other, 
or  both ;  for  these  always  gained  the  highest 
point  of  dubitation.  The  Cyrenaics*  held  that 
nothing  was  perceptible  from  without,  and  that 
that  only  was  perceptible  that  inwardly  touched 
us,  as  pain  and  pleasure ;  acknowledging  neither 
sound  nor  colour,  but  certain  affections  only 
that  we  receive  from  them ;  and  that  man's 
judgment  had  no  other  seat.  Protagoras  be- 
lieved that  "  what  seems  true  to  every  one,  is 
true  to  every  one."4  The  Epicureans  lodged 
all  judgment  in  the  senses,  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  things,  and  in  pleasure.  Plato*  would 
have  the  judgment  of  truth,  and  truth  itself, 
derived  from  opinions  and  the  senses,  to  belong 
to  the  wit  and  cogitation. 

This  discourse  has  put  me  upon  the  consider- 
ation of  the  senses,  in  which  lies  0«r  knowledge 
tiie  greatest  foundation  and  proof  commence* 
of  our  ignorance.  Whatsoever  »nd  t*n«matea 
is  known,  is  doubtless  known  by  m  the  sea*e** 
the  faculty  of  the  knower;  for,  seeing  the 
judgment  proceeds  from  the  operation  of  him 


«  id.  ib.  a. 

*  In  the  Phdtdo  and  TketMa. 
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that  judges,  *t».»  reason  that  this  operation  be 
performed  by  his  means  and  will,  not  by  the 
constraint  of  another ;  as  it  would  happen  if 
we  knew  things  by  the  power,  and  according 
to  the  law  of  their  essence.  Now  all  knowledge 
is  conveyed  to  us  by  the  senses ;  they  are  our 
masters: 

Via  qua  muniU  fidei 
Proxima  fert  humannm  in  pectus,  templaque  mentis  ;l 

"  It  is  the  surest  path  that  faith  can  find 
By  which  to  eater  human  heart  and  mind." 

Science  begins  by  them,  and  is  resolved  into 
them.  After  all,  we  should  know  no  more 
than  a  stone  if  we  did  not  know  there  is  sound, 
odour,  light,  taste,  measure,  weight,  softness, 
hardness,  sharpness,  colour,  smoothness,  breadth, 
and  depth :  these  are  the  platforms  and  princi- 
ples of  the  structure  of  all  our  knowledge ;  and, 
according  to  some,  science  is  nothing  else  but 
sense.  He  that  could  make  me  contradict  the 
senses,  would  have  me  by  the  throat ;  he  could 
not  make  me  go  further  back.  The  senses  are  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  human  knowledge : 

Inrenies  priais  ab  sensibus  esse  creatam 
Notitiam  mi ;  neque  sensus  posse  refelli. . . . 
Quid  majore  fide  porro,  quam  sensus,  haberi 
Debet?* 

"  Of  truth,  whatever  discoveries  are  made, 
Are  by  the  senses  to  us  first  conveyed  ; 
Nor  will  one  sense  be  baffled  ;  for  on  what 
Can  we  rely  more  safely  than  on  that  ?" 

Let  us  attribute  to  them  the  least  we  can, 
we  must,  however,  of  necessity  grant  them 
this,  that  it  is  by  their  means  and  mediation 
that  all  our  instruction  is  directed.  Cicero 
says,3  that  Chrysippus  having  attempted  to 
extenuate  the  force  and  virtue  of  the  senses, 
presented  to  himself  arguments  and  so  vehe- 
ment oppositions  to  the  contrary  that  he  could 
not  satisfy  himself  therein :  whereupon  Car- 
neades,  who  maintained  the  contrary  side, 
boasted  that  he  would  make  use  of  the  very 
words  and  arguments  of  Chrysippus  to  contro- 
vert and  confute  him,  and  therefore  thus  cried 
out  against  him  :  "  O  miserable  !  thy  force  has 
destroyed  thee."  There  can  be  nothing  absurd 
to  a  greater  degree  than  to  maintain  that  fire 
does  not  warm,  that  light  does  not  shine,  and 
that  there  is  no  weight  nor  solidity  in  iron, 
which  are  things  conveyed  to  us  by  the  senses ; 
neither  is  there  belief  nor  knowledge  in  man 
that  can  be  compared  to  that  for  certainty. 

The  first  consideration  I  have  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  senses  is  that  I  make  a  doubt  whether 

or  no  mau  be  furnished  with  all 
Adoubtwhe-  natural  senses.  I  see  several 
aiTtheMiuea.      animals  who  live  an  entire  and 

perfect  life,  some  without  sight, 
others  without  hearing :  who  knows  whether 
to  us  also  one,  two,  three,  or  many  other  senses 
may  not  be  wanting  ?     For  if  any  one  be  want- 


1  Lucret.  ▼.  103. 
>  Id,  W.  479,  483. 


in<*,  our  examination  cannot  discover  the  defect. 
'Tis  the  privilege  of  the  senses  to  be  the  utmost 
limit  of  our  discovery  ;  there  is  nothing  beyond 
them  that  can  assist  us  in  exploration,  not  so 
much  as  one  sense  in  the  discovery  of  another : 

An  porerunt  oculos  aures  reprehendere  ?  an  aures 
Tactus  ?  an  hunc  porro  tactum  sapor  arguet  orb  ? 
An  confutabunt  nares,  oculive  renncent  ?* 

"  Can  ears  the  eyes,  the  touch  the  ears,  correct  ? 
Or  is  that  touch  by  tasting  to  be  check 'd  ? 
Or  th'  other  senses,  shall  the  nose  or  ejes 
Confute  in  their  peculiar  faculties  ?" 

They  all  make  the  extremest  limits  of  our 
ability : 

Seorsum  cuique  potestaa 
Dirisa  est,  sua  vis  cuique  est.5 

"  Each  has  its  power  distinctly  and  alone, 
And  erery  sense's  power  is  its  own." 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  man  naturally  blind 
conceive  that  he  does  not  see ;  impossible  to 
make  him  desire  sight,  or  to  regret  his  defect : 
for  which  reason  we  ought  not  to  derive  any 
assurance  from  the  soul's  being  contented  and 
satisfied  with  those  we  have  ;  considering  that 
it  cannot  be  sensible  herein  of  its  infirmity 
and  imperfection,  if  there  be  any  such  thing. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  anything  to  this  blind 
man,  either  by  reasoning,  argument,  or  simili- 
tude, that  can  possess  his  imagination  with  any 
apprehension  ot  light,  colour,  or  sight;  there's 
nothing  remains  behind  that  can  push  on  the 
senses  to  evidence.  Those  that  are  born  blind, 
whom  we  hear  wish  they  could  see,  it  is  not 
that  they  understand  what  they  desire :  they 
have  learned  from  us  that  they  want  some- 
thing ;  that  there  is  something  to  be  desired 
that  we  have,  which  they  can  name  indeed 
and  speak  of  its  effect  and  consequences ;  but 
yet  they  know  not  what  it  is,  nor  apprehend 
it  at  all. 

I  have  seen  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family 
who  was  born  blind,  or  at  least  blind  from 
such  an  age  that  he  knows  not  what  sight  is ; 
who  is  so  little  sensible  of  his  defect  that  he 
makes  use  as  we  do  of  words  proper  for  seeing, 
and  applies  them  after  a  manner  wholly  par- 
ticular and  his  own.  They  brought  him  a 
child  to  which  he  was  god-father,  which  having 
taken  into  his  arms,  "  Good  God,"  said  he, 
"  what  a  fine  child  !  How  beautiful  to  look 
upon  !  what  a  pretty  face  it  has !"  He  will 
say,  like  one  of  us,  "  This  room  has  a  very  fine 
prospect ; — it  is  clear  weather  ; — the  sun  shines 
bright."  And  moreover,  being  that  hunting, 
tennis,  and  butts  are  our  exercises,  and  he  has 
heard  so,  he  has  taken  a  liking  to  them,  will 
ride  a-hunting,  and  believes  he  has  as  good 
share  of  the  sport  as  we  have  ;  and  will  express 
himself  as  angry  or  pleased  as  the  best  of  ns 
all,  and  yet  knows  nothing  of  it  but  by  th# 


*  Acad.  ii.  27* 
4  Lucret.  iv.  487. 


5  Id.  ib.  4£0. 
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ear.  One  cries  out  to  him,  "  Here's  a  hare !" 
when  he  is  upon  some  even  plain  where  he 
may  safely  ride ;  and  afterwards,  when  they 
tell  him,  "  The  hare  is  killed,"  he  will  be  as 
overjoyed  and  proud  of  it  as  he  hears  others 
say  they  are.  He  will  take  a  tennis-ball  in 
his  left  hand  and  strike  it  away  with  the  { 
racket :  he  will  shoot  with  a  harquebuss  at 
random,  and  is  contented  with  what  his  people 
tell  him,  that  he  is  over,  or  wide. 

Who  knows  whether  all  human  kind  commit 
not  the  like  absurdity,  for  want  of  some  sense, 
and  that  through  this  default  the  greatest  part 
ef  the  face  of  things  is  concealed  from  us  ? 
What  do  we  know  but  that  the  difficulties 
which  we  find  in  several  works  of  nature  pro- 
ceed hence  ;  and  that  several  effects  of  animals, 
which  exceed  our  capacity,  are  not  produced 
by  faculty  of  some  sense  that  we  are  defective 
in  ?  and  whether  some  of  them  have  not  by 
this  means  a  life  more  full  and  entire  than 
ours  ?  We  seize  an  apple  with  all  our  senses  :l 
we  there  find  redness,  smoothness,  odour,  and 
sweetness ;  but  it  may  have  other  virtues  be- 
sides these,  as  to  heat  or  binding,  which  no 
sense  of  ours  can  have  any  reference  unto.  Is 
it  not  likely  that  there  are  sensitive  faculties  in 
nature  that  are  fit  to  judge  of  and  to  discern 
those  which  we  call  the  occult  properties  in 
several  things,  as  for  the  loadstone  to  attract 
iron ;  and  that  the  want  of  such  faculties  is 
the  cause  .that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  true 
essence  of  such  things?  'Tis  perhaps  some 
particular  sense  that  gives  cocks  to  understand 
what  hour  it  is  at  midnight,  and  when  it  grows 
to  be  towards  day,  and  that  makes  them  crow 
accordingly ;  that  teaches  chickens,  before  they 
have  any  experience  of  the  matter,  to  fear  a 
sparrow-hawk,  and  not  a  goose  or  a  peacock, 
though  birds  of  a  much  larger  size ;  that  cautions 
them  against  the  hostile  quality  the  cat  has 
against  them,  and  makes  them  not  to  fear  a 
dog ;  to  arm  themselves  against  the  mewing, 
a  kind  of  flattering  voice,  of  the  one,  and  not 
against  the  barking,  a  shrill  and  threatening 
voice,  of  the  other ;  that  teaches  wasps,  ants, 
and  rats,  to  fall  upon  the  best  pear  and  the 
best  cheese  before  they  have  tasted  them,  and 
inspires  the  stag,  elephant,  and  serpent,  with 
the  knowledge  of  a  certain  herb  proper  for 
their  cure.  There  is  no  sense  that  has  not  a 
mighty  dominion,  and  that  does  not  by  its 

{>ower  introduce  an  infinite  number  of  know- 
edges.  If  we  were  defective  in  the  intelligence 
of  sounds,  of  harmony,  and  of  the  voice,  it 
would  cause  an  unimaginable  confusion  in  all 
the  rest  of  our  science :  for,  besides  what 
belongs  to  the  proper  effect  of  every  sense,  how 
many  arguments,  consequences,  and  conclu- 
sions, do  we  draw  to  other  things,  by  comparing 
one  sense  with  unother  ?    Let  an  understanding 

1  Sezt.  Empiric.  Pyrrh.  Hypotyp.  i.  14. 

9  Lucret.  ▼.  577.  What  Lucretius  savs  here  of  the  moon, 
Montaigne  applies  to  the  sun,  of  which,  according  to  Epi- 
curus's  principles,  the  tame  thing  may  be  affirmed. 


man  imagine  human  nature  originally  produced 
without  3ie  sense  of  seeing,  and  consider  what 
ignorance  and  trouble  such  a  defect  would 
bring  upon  him,  what  a  darkness  and  blindness 
in  the  soul ;  he  will  then  see  by  that  of  how 
great  importance  to  the  knowledge  of  truth  the 
privation  of  such  another  sense,  or  of  two  or 
three,  should  we  be  so  deprived,  would  be. 
We  have  formed  a  truth  by  the  consultation 
and  concurrence  of  our  five  senses ;  but  perhaps 
we  should  have  the  consent  and  contribution  of 
eight  or  ten  to  make  a  certain  discovery  of  it 
in  its  essence. 

The  sects  that  controvert  the  knowledge  of 
man  do  it  principally  by  the  un-     „ 
certainty  and  weakness^   of  our    E£ZJS?m 
senses :   for  since  all  knowledge    verted  by  the 
is  by  their  means  and  mediation    J'iyTJjPi 

J         j        .  .,»  .i         *  ..    .         uncertainty  of 

conveyed  unto  us,  it  they  fail  in  our  senses, 
their  report,  if  they  corrupt  or 
alter  what  they  bring  us  from  without,  if  the 
light  which  by  them  creeps  into  the  soul  be 
obscured  in  the  passage,  we  have  nothing  else 
to  hold  by.  From  this  extreme  difficulty  all 
these  fancies  proceed :  "  That  every  subject 
has  in  itself  all  we  there  find.  That  it  lias 
nothing  in  it  of  what  we  think  we  there  find ;" 
and  that  of  the  Epicureans,  "  That  the  sun  is 
no  bigger  than  'tis  judged  by  our  sight  to  be :" 

Quidquid  id  eat,  nihilo  fertur  majore  figure, 
Quam  nostris  ocidis  quam  cernimus  ease  Tidetur  :* 

"  But  be  it  what  it  will  in  our  esteems, 
It  is  no  bigger  than  to  us  it  seem* :" 

"  that  the  appearances  which  represent  a  body 
great  to  him  that  is  near,  and  less  to  him  that 
is  more  remote,'  are  both  true : 

Nee  tamen  hie  oculos  falli  concedimus  hilum  .    .    • 
Proinde  animi  vitium  hoc  oculia  adfingere  noli  :* 

"  Yet  that  the  eye's  deluded  we  deny ; 
Charge  not  the  mind's  faults,  therefore,  on  the  eye :" 

"  and,  resolutely,  that  there  is  no  deceit  in 
the  senses ;  that  we  are  to  lie  at  their  mercy, 
and  seek  elsewhere  reasons  to  excuse  the  differ- 
ence and  contradictions  we  there  find,  even  to 
the  inventing  of  lies  and  other  flams,  if  it  come 
to  that,  rather  than  accuse  the  senses."  Ti- 
magoras  vowed4  that,  by  pressing  or  turning 
his  eye,  he  could  never  perceive  the  light  of 
the  candle  to  double,  and  that  the  seeming  so 
proceeded  from  the  vice  of  opinion,  and  not 
from  the  instrument.  The  most  absurd  of  all 
absurdities,  with  the  Epicurean's,  is  to  deny 
the  force  and  effect  of  the  senses : 

Proinde,  quod  in  quoqne  eat  his  visum  tempore,  verum  eat 

Et,  si  non  potent  ratio  dissolvere  causam, 

Cur  ea,  quae  fuerint  juxtim  quadrate,  procul  tint 

Visa  rotunda ;  tamen  prtestat  rationis  egentem 

Reddcre  mendose  causas  utriusque  figure, 

Quam  manibus  manifesta  suis  emittere  quesqumm, 

Et  violare  fidem  primam,  et  convellere  tota 

Fundanienta,  quiuus  nizatur  vita,  salusqoe : 


3  Lucret.  iv.  380,  387. 

4  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  26. 
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Non  mode  enixn  ratio  romt  omnia,  Tito  quoque  ipsa 
Concidat  extemplo,  nisi  credere  tensions  ausis, 
Prsecipitesque  locos  vitare,  et  csetcra,  qua;  tint 
la  fenere  hoc  fagienda.1 

*'  That  what  we  tee  exists  I  will  maintain, 
And  if  our  feeble  reason  can't  explain 
Why  tilings  seem  square  when  they  are  very  near, 
And  at  a  greater  distance  round  appear ; 
Tie  better  yet,  for  him  that's  at  a  pause, 
T*  assign  to  either  figure  a  false  cause. 
Than  shock  his  faith,  and  the  foundations  rend 
On  which  our  safety  and  our  life  depend : 
For  reason  not  alone,  but  life  and  all, 
Together  will  with  sudden  ruin  fall ; 
Unless  we  trust  our  senses,  nor  despise 
To  shun  the  various  dangers  that  arise/ 

This  so  desperate  and  un philosophical  advice 
expresses  only  this, —  that  human  knowledge 
cannot  support  itself  but  by  reason  unreason- 
able, foolish,  and  mad ;  but  that  it  is  yet  better 
that  man,  to  set  a  greater  value  upon  himself, 
make  use  of  any  other  remedy,  how  fantastic 
soever,  than  to  confess  his  necessary  ignorance 
— a  truth  so  disadvantageous  to  hiiu.  He 
cannot  avoid  owning  that  the  senses  are  the 
sovereign  lords  of  his  knowledge ;  but  they 
are  uncertain,  and  falsifiable  in  all  circum- 
stances :  'tis  there  that  he  is  to  tight  it  out  to  the 
last;  and  if  his  iust  forces  fail  him,  as  they  do, 
to  supply  that  defect  with  obstinacy,  temerity, 
and  impudence.  In  case  what  the  Epicureans 
say  be  true,  viz.,  "  that  we  have  no  knowledge 
if  the  senses'  appearances  be  false ;"  and  if  that 
also  be  true  which  the  Stoics  say,  *'  that  the 
appearances  of  the  senses  are  so  false  that  they 
can  furnish  us  with  no  manner  of  knowledge," 
we  shall  conclude,  to  the  disadvantage  of  these 
two  great  dogmatical  sects,  that  there  is  no 
science  at  all. 

As  to  the  error  and  uncertainty  of  the  ope- 
ration  of  the  senses,  every  one 

uncertainty^of  mav  fi""ni*h  himself  with  as  many 
the  operation      examples  as  he  pleases :  so  ordi- 

of  the  senses.        nary    are    ^    faulta    am]    tricks 

they  put  upon  us.  In  the  echo  of  a  valley 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet  seems  to  meet  us,  which 
comes  from  a  place  behind : 

Exstantesque  procul  medio  de  gurgite  montes, 
Classibus  inter  quos  liber  patet  ex  it  us,  idem 
Apparent,  et  longe  divolsi  licet,  ingens 
Insula  conjunctis  tamen  ex  his  una  videtur  .  .  . 
Et  fugere  ad  puppim  colles  catnpique  videntur, 
Quos  agimus  pneter  navim,  velisque  volamua  .  .  . 

Ubi  in  medio  nobis  equus  acer  obhsssit 
Fltunine,  equi  corpus  transversuin  ferre  videtur 
Vis,  et  in  adversum  (lumen  contrudere  raptim.* 

"  And  rocks  i'  th'  seas  ibat  proudly  raise  their  head, 
Though  far  disjoined,  though  roral  navies  spread. 
Their  sails  between ;  yet  if  from  distance  shown, 
They  seem  an  island  all  combin'd  in  one. 
Thus  ships,  though  driven  by  a  prosperous  gale, 
Seem  fix'd  to  sailors ;  those  seem  under  sail 
That  ride  at  anchor  safe ;  and  all  admire, 
As  they  row  by,  to  see  the  rocks  retire. 
Thus,  when  in  rapid  streams  my  horse  hath  stood, 
And  I  look'd  downward  on  the  rolling  flood  ; 
Though  he  stood  still,  I  thought  he  did  divide 
The  headlong  streams,  and  stiire  against  the  tide, 
And  all  things  seem'd  to  move  on  every  side." 

Take  a  musket  ball  under  the  lb  re- finger,  the 


That  the  i 
sometimes  im- 
pose upon  our 
reason. 


1  Locret.  iv.  600. 

*  Lucre*,  iv.  ago,  sge,  421. 


middle  finger  being  lapped  over  it,  it  feels 
so  like  two  that  a  man  will  have  much  ado  to 
persuade  himself  there  is  but  one ;  the  end  of 
the  two  fingers  feeling  each  of  them  one  at  the 
same  time:  for  that  the  senses  are  very  often 
masters  of  our  reason,  and  con- 
strain it  to  receive  impressions 
which  it  judges  and  knows  to  be 
false,  is  frequently  seen.  I  set 
aside  the  sense  of  feeling,  that  has  its  functions 
nearer,  more  lively,  and  substantial,  that  so 
often,  by  the  effects  of  the  pains  it  helps  the 
body  to,  subverts  and  overthrows  all  those  fine 
Stoical  resolutions,  and  compels  him  to  cry  out 
of  his  belly  who  has  resolutely  established  this 
doctrine  in  his  soul  —  "  that  the  colic,  and  all 
other  pains  and  diseases,  are  indifferent  things, 
not  having  the  power  to  abate  anything  of  the 
sovereign  felicity  wherein  the  wise  man  is  seated 
by  his  virtue."  There  is  no  heart  so  effeminate 
that  the  rattle  and  sound  of  our  drums  and 
trumpets  will  not  inflame  with  courage;  nor 
so  sullen  that  the  harmony  of  our  music  will 
not  rouse  and  cheer ;  nor  so  stubborn  a  soul 
that  will  not  feel  itself  struck  with  some  reve- 
rence in  considering  the  gloomy  vastness  of  our 
churches,  the  variety  of  ornaments,  and  order 
of  our  ceremonies ;  and  in  hearing  the  solemn 
music  of  our  organs,  and  the  grace  and  devout 
harmony  of  our  voices.  Even  those  that  come 
in  with  contempt  feel  a  certain  shivering  in 
their  hearts,  and  something  of  dread  that  makes 
them  begin  to  doubt  their  opinions.  For  my 
part  I  do  not  think  myself  strong  enough  to 
near  an  ode  of  Horace  or  Catullus  sung  by  a 
beautiful  young  mouth  without  emotion :  and 
Zeno  had  reason  to  say  u  that  the 
voice  was  the  flower  of  beauty."  Jh«  »<*«•  <&• 
One  would  once  make  me  believe  beauty, 
that  a  certain  person,  whom  all 
we  Frenchmen  know,  had  imposed  upon  me 
in  repeating  some  verses  that  he  had  made ; 
that  they  were  not  the  same  upon  paper  that 
they  were  in  the  air  ;  and  that  my  eyes  would 
make  a  contrary  judgment  to  my  ears:  so  great 
a  power  has  pronunciation  to  give  fashion  and 
value  to  works  that  are  left  to  the  efficacy  and 
modulation  of  the  voice.3  And  therefore  Phi- 
loxenus  was  not  so  much  to  blame,  hearing  one 
giving  an  ill  accent  to  some  composition  of  his, 
in  spurning  and  breaking  certain  earthen  vessels 
of  his,  saying,  "  I  break  what  is  thine,  because 
thou  corruptest  what  is  mine."4  To  what  end 
did  those  men  who  have,  with  a  firm  resolution, 
destroyed  themselves,  turn  away  their  faces  that 
they  might  not  see  the  blow  that  was  by  them- 
selves appointed?  And  that  those  who,  for 
their  health,  desire  and  command  incisions  to 
be  made,  and  cauteries  to  be  applied  to  them, 
cannot  endure  the  sight  of  the  preparations, 
instruments,  aud  operations  of  the  surgeon, 
being  that  the  sight  is  not  in  any  way  to  par- 


3  Laertius,  in  viU. 
«  ld.it. 
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tic i pate  in  the  pain  ?  Are  not  these  proper  ex- 
amples to  verify  the  authority  the  senses  have 
over  the  imagination?  'Tis  to  much  purpose 
that  we  know  these  tresses  were  borrowed  from 
a  page  or  a  lacquey ;  that  this  rouge  came  from 
Spain,  and  this  pearl-powder  from  the  Ocean 
Sea.  Our  sight  will,  nevertheless,  compel  us 
to  confess  their  subject  more  agreeable  and 
more  lovely  against  all  reason  j  for  in  this 
there  is  nothing  of  its  own : 

Auferimur  cultu  ;  grmmis,  auroque  teiruntur 
Crimina ;  part  minima  est  ipsa  puelta  sui. 

Stepe,  ubi  sit  quod  ames.  inter  tarn  multa  requires : 
Decipit  hac  oculos  tegidc  dives  amor.1 

"  By  dress  we're  won  ;  gold,  gems,  and  rich  brocades 
Make  up  the  pageant  that  your  heart  invades ; 
In  all  that  glittering  figure  which  you  see, 
The  far  least  part  of  her  own  self  is  she  ; 
In  vain  for  her  you  love  amidst  such  cost 
You  search,  the  mistress  in  such  dress  is  lost." 

What  a  strange  power  do  the  poets  attribute  to 
the  senses,  that  make  Narcissus  so  desperately 
in  love  with  his  own  shadow, 

Cunctaque  miratur,  quibus  est  mirabilis  ipse  ; 

Se  cupit  imprudent,  et,  qui  probat,  ipse  probatur ; 

Dumque  petit,  petitur  pariterque  accendit,  et  ardct  :2 

"  Admireth  all ;  for  which  to  be  admired ; 
And  inconsiderately  himself  desir'd. 
The  praises  which  he  gives  his  beauty  claim'd, 
Who  seeks  is  sought,  th'  enfiamer  is  enflam'd  :" 

and  Pygmalion's  judgment  so  troubled  by  the 
impression  of  the  sight  of  his  ivory  statue  that 
he  loves  and  adores  it  as  if  it  were  a  living 
woman  ! 

Oscula  dat,  reddique  putat :  sequiturque,  tenetque, 
Et  credit  toctis  digitos  insidere  membris ; 
Et  metuit,  pressos  veniat  ne  livor  in  artus.3 

"  He  kisses,  and  believes  he's  kissed  again  ; 
Seizes,  and  'twixt  his  arms  his  love  doth  strain, 
And  thinks  the  polish 'd  ivory  thus  held 
Doth  to  his  fingers  amorous  pressure  yield, 
And  has  a  timorous  fear,  lest  black  and  blue 
Should  in  the  parts  with  ardour  press'd  ensue." 

Put  a  philosopher  into  a  cage  of  small  thin 
set  bars  of  iron,  and  hang  him 
How  we  are  0n  the  top  of  the  high  tower  of 
eyMheear!&c!  Notre  Dame  at  Paris:  he  will 
see,  by  manifest  reason,  that  he 
cannot  possibly  fall,  and  yet  he  will  find  (unless 
he  has  been  used  to  the  plumber's  trade)  that 
he  cannot  help  but  the  sight  of  the  excessive 
height  will  fright  and  astound  him  :  for  we 
have  enough  to  do  to  assure  ourselves  in  the 
galleries  of  our  steeples,  if  they  are  made  with 
open  work,  although  they  are  of  stone ;  and 
some  there  are  that  cannot  endure  so  much 
as  to  think  of  it.  Let  there  be  a  beam  thrown 
over  betwixt  these  two  towers,  of  breadth  suf- 
ficient to  walk  upon,  there  is  no  philosophical 
wisdom  so  firm  that  can  give  us  the  courage  to 
walk  over  it  as  we  should  do  upon  the  ground. 
I  have  often  tried  this  upon  our  mountains  in 
these  parts  j  and  though  1  am  one  who  am  not 

1  Ovid,  de  Itemed.  Amor,  i.  313. 

*  Id.  ib.  hi.  421. 

s  Id.  ib.  x.  25(5.     The  U-it  has  hjuilurque,  tenetque. 

*  Livy,  xliv.  6. 


the  most  subject  to  be  afraid,  I  was  not  able  to 
endure  to  look  into  that  infinite  depth  without 
horror  and  trembling,  though  1  stood  above  my 
length  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  could 
not  have  fallen  unless  I  would.  Where  I  also 
observed  that,  what  height  soever  the  precipice 
was,  provided  there  were  some  tree,  or  some 
jutting  out  of  a  rock,  a  little  to  support  and 
divide  the  sight,  it  a  little  eases  our  fears,  and 
gives  greater  assurance  ;  as  if  they  were  things 
by  which  in  falling  we  might  have  some  relief; 
but  that  direct  precipices  we  are  not  to  look 
upon  without  being  giddy ;  Ut  despici  sine 
vertigine  simul  ocuhrum  animique  non  possit  .*• 
"  To  that  one  cannot  look  without  dizziness:" 
which  is  a  manifest  imposture  of  the  sight. 
And  therefore  it  was  that  that  fine  philosopher6 
put  out  his  own  eyes,  to  free  the  soul  from 
being  diverted  by  them,  and  that  he  might  phi- 
losophise at  greater  liberty ;  but,  by  the  same 
rule,  he  should  have  dammed  up  his  ears,  that 
Theophrastus  says6  are  the  most  dangerous 
instruments  about  us  for  receiving  violent  im- 
pressions to  alter  and  disturb  us ;  and,  finally, 
should  have  deprived  himself  of  all  his  other 
senses,  that  is  to  say,  of  his  life  and  being  ;  for 
they  have  all  the  power  to  command  our  soul 
and  reason  :  Fit  etiam  stepe  specie  quadam, 
sttpe  vocum  gravitate  et  cantibus,  ut  peUantur 
animi  vehement'uis  ;  sape  etiam  cura  et  timore.7 
"  For  it  often  falls  out  that  the  minds  are  more 
vehemently  struck  by6ome  sight,  by  the  quality 
and  sound  of  the  voice,  or  by  sinking;  and 
oft-times  also  by  grief  and  fear."  Physicians 
hold  that  there  are  certain  complexions  that 
are  agitated  by  the  same  sounds  and  instru- 
ments even  to  fury.  I  have  seen  some  who 
could  not  hear  a  bone  gnawed  under  the  table 
without  impatience ;  and  there  is  scarce  any 
man  who  is  not  disturbed  at  the  sharp  and 
shrill  noise  that  the  file  makes  in  grating  upon 
the  iron ;  as  also  to  hear  chewing  near  them, 
or  to  hear  any  one  speak  who  has  an  impedi- 
ment in  the  throat  or  nose,  will  move  some 
people  even  to  anger  and  hatred.  Of  what  use 
was  that  piping  prompter  of  Gracchus,  who 
softened,  raised,  and  moved  his  master's  voice 
whilst  he  declaimed  at  Rome,  if  the  move- 
ments and  quality  of  the  sound  had  not  the 
power  to  move  and  alter  the  judgments  of  the 
auditory  ?  In  earnest,  there  is  wonderful  reason 
to  keep  such  a  clutter  about  the  firmness  of 
this  fine  piece,  that  suffers  itself  to  be  turned 
and  twined  by  the  motion  and  accidents  of  so 
light  a  wind. 

The  same  cheat  that  the  senses  put  upon  our 
understanding  they  have  in  turn 

put    upon    them  ;     the    SOul    also     tered^and'eor* 

sometimes  has  its  revenge  :  they     rupted  by  the 
lie    and    contend    which    should     £««<«•<>*«» 
most  deceive  one  another.    What 


5  Democritvs.  Cic.  de  Finib.  v.  2Q.  But  Cicero  only 
spoke  of  it  m  u  thinpf  uncertain;  and  Plutarch  says  posi- 
tively that  it  is  a  falsehood.     See  his  discourse,  of  Curiosity* 

6  I'lutarch,  on  Hearing. 

7  Cicero,  dt  Dicinat.  i.  37. 
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we  see  and  hear  when  we  are  transported  with 
passion  we  neither  see  nor  hear  as  it  is : 

Et  aolem  geminum,  et  duplices  se  ostcndere  Thebes.1 
*'  Thebes  seem*  two  cities,  and  the  sun  two  suns." 

The  object  that  we  love  appears  to  us  more 
beautiful  than  it  really  is ; 

Ifultimodia  igitur  pravas  turpesque  videnius, 
Esse  in  delicha,  summoque  in  honor*  vigere  ;a 

*'  Hence  'tis  that  ugly  things  in  fancied  dress 
Seem  gay,  look  fur  to  lovers'  eyes,  and  please  ;" 

and  that  we  hate  more  ugly  :  to  a  discontented 
and  afflicted  man  the  light  of  the  day  seems 
dark  and  overcast.  Our  senses  are  not  only 
depraved,  but  very  often  stupified  by  the  pas- 
sions of  the  soul :  how  many  things  do  we  sec 
that  we  do  not  take  notice  of,  if  the  mind  be 
occupied  with  other  thoughts? 

In  rebus  quoque  apertis  noscere  possis, 
Si  non  advortas  animum,  proinde  esse  quasi  omni 
Tempore  semotae  fuerint,  longeque  remote*  :3 

«•  Nay,  even  in  plainest  things,  unless  the  mina 
Take  heed,  unless  she  sets  herself  to  find, 
The  thing  no  more  is  seen,  no  more  belov'd, 
Than  if  the  most  obscure  and  most  remov'd  :" 

it  would  appear  that  the  soul  retires  within, 
and  amuses  the  powers  of  the  senses.  And  so 
both  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  man  is  full 
of  infirmity  and  falsehood. 

They  who  have  compared  our  lives  to  a 
dream  were,  perhaps,  more  in  the 
Tbeiifeofman  right  than  they  were  aware  of. 
eocnpared  to  a  When  we  dream,  the  soul  lives, 
works,  and  exercises  all  its  facul- 
ties, neither  more  nor  less  than  when  awake ; 
but  more  largely  and  obscurely,  yet  not  so 
much,  neither,  that  the  difference  should  be  as 
great  as  betwixt  night  aud  the  meridian  bright- 
ness of  the  sun,  but  as  betwixt  night  and  shade ; 
there  she  sleeps,  here  she  slumbers :  but,  whether 
more  or  less,  'tis  still  dark,  and  Cimmerian 
darkness.  We  wake  sleeping,  and  sleep  waking. 
I  do  not  see  so  clearly  in  my  sleep  ;  but  as  to 
my  being  awake,  I  never  found  it  clear  enough 
and  free  from  clouds :  moreover,  sleep,  when 
it  is  profound,  sometimes  rocks  even  dreams 
themselves  asleep  ;  but  our  waking  is  never  so 
sprightly  that  it  rightly  purges  and  dissipates 
those  whimsies,  which  are  waking  dreams,  and 
worse  than  dreams.  Our  reason  and  soul  re- 
ceiving those  fancies  and  opinions  that  come 
in  dreams,  and  authorizing  the  actions  of  our 
dreams  with  the  like  approbation  that  they  do 
those  of  the  day,  wherefore  do  we  not  doubt 
whether  our  thought,  our  action,  is  not  another 
sort  of  dreaming,  and  our  waking  a  certain 
kind  of  sleep  ? 

If  the  senses  be  our  first  judges,  it  i*  not  ours 
that  we  are  alone  to  consult  ;  for,  in  this  faculty, 


1  J&ned,  iv.  470. 

*  Lucret.  iv.  1152. 
»  Id.  to.  812. 

*  Plutarch,  on  the  Opin.  of  the  Pkilos. 


beasts  have  as  great,  or  greater,  than  we :  it  is 
certain  that  some  of  them  have  the  sense  of 
hearing   more    quick  tlian    man ;    others  that 
of  seeing,  others  that  of  feeling,  others  that  of 
touch  and  taste.     Democritus  said,4  that  the 
gods   and  brutes    had   the  sen-    The  very  great 
sitive  faculties  more  perfect  than    difference  be- 
raan.     But  betwixt  the  efTects  of    oT^^iS* 
their  senses  and  ours  the  differ-    and  those  of 
ence    is    extreme.     Our    spittle    ■»>»»J»' 
cleanses  and  dries  up  our  wounds  :  it  kills  the 
serpent : 

Tantaque  in  his  rebus  distantia,  differitasque  est, 
ft  quod  ahis  cibus  est,  aliis  fuat  acre  venenum. 
Stepe  etenim  serpens,  hominis  contacts  saliva, 
Disperit,  ac  sese  mandendo  conficit  ipsa  :' 

44  And  in  those  things  the  difference  is  so  great 
That  what's  one's  poison  is  another's  meat ; 
For  serpents  often  have  been  seen,  'tis  said, 
When  touch' d  with  human  spittle,  to  go  mad, 
And  bite  themselves  to  death  :  ' 

what  quality  shall  we  attribute  co  our  spittle  ? 
as  it  affects  ourselves,  or  as  it  it  affects  the 
serpent  ?  By  which  of  the  two  senses  shall  we 
prove  the  true  essence  that  we  seek  for?  Pliny 
says6  there  are  certain  sea-hares  in  the  Indies 
that  are  poison  to  us,  and  we  to  them ;  inso- 
much that,  with  the  least  touch,  we  kill  them. 
Which  shall  be  truly  poison,  the  man  or  the 
fish  ?  Which  shall  we  believe,  the  fish  of  the 
man,  or  tLe  man  of  the  fish  ?  One  quality  of 
the  air  infects  a  man,  that  does  the  ox  no  harm ; 
some  other  infects  the  ox,  but  hurts  not  the 
man.  Which  of  the  two  shall,  in  truth  and 
nature,  be  the  pestilent  quality  ?  To  them  who 
have  the  jaundice,  all  things  seem  yellow  and 
paler  thau  to  us : 

Lurida  pneterea  fiunt,  quaecunque  tuentur 
Arquati.7 

"  Besides,  whatever  jaundie'd  eyes  do  view 
Looks  pale  as  well  as  those,  and  yellow  too." 

They  who  are  troubled  with  the  disease  that 
the  physicians  call  hyposphagina  —  which  is  a 
suffusion  of  blood  under  the  skin — see  all  things 
red  and  bloody.8  What  do  we  know  but  that 
these  humours,  which  thus  alter  the  operations 
of  sight,  predominate  in  beasts,  and  are  usual 
with  them  ?  for  we  see  some  whose  eyes  are 
yellow,  like  us  who  have  the  jaundice ;  and 
others  of  a  bloody  colour :  'tis  likely  that  the 
colours  of  objects  seem  other  to  them  than  to 
us.  Which  of  the  two  shall  make  a  right  judg- 
ment? for  it  is  not  said  that  the  essence  of 
things  has  a  relation  to  man  only  ;  hardness, 
whiteness,  depth,  and  sharpness,  have  reference 
to  the  service  and  knowledge  of  animals  as  well 
as  to  us,  and  nature  has  equally  designed  them 
for  their  use.  When  we  press  down  the  eye, 
the  body  that  we  look  upon  we  perceive  to  be 
longer  and  more  extended  ; — mauy  hoists  l.avc 


5  Lucret.  iv.  638. 

6  Nat.  Hist,  xxxii.  1. 
*  Lucret.  iv.  332. 

8  Sextus  Empiric.  Pgrrh  Hgpotyp.  i.  14. 
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their  eyes  so  pressed  down  :  this  length,  there-  I 
fore,  is  perhaps  the  true  form  of  that  body,  and 
not  that  which  our  eyes  give  it  in  the  usual 
state.     If  we  close  the  lower  part  of  the  eye 
things  appear  double  to  us : 

Bins  lucernarum  flagrantia  lamina  flam  mis  .  .  . 
Et  duplicca  hominum  facte*,  ct  corpora  bina."1 

"  One  lamp  **em*  double,  and  the  men  appear 
Each  ou  two  bodies  double  heads  to  bear." 

If  our  ears  be  hindered,  or  the  passage  stopped 
with  any  thiug,   we  receive   the  sound  quite  t 
otherwise  than  we  usually  do :  animals,  like-  \ 
wise,  who  have  either  the  ears  hairy,  or  but  a  ; 
very  little  hole  instead  of  an  ear,  do  not,  conse-  j 
quently,  hear  as  we  do,  but  receive  another  kind  , 
of  sound.  3     We  see  at   festivals  and  theatres 
that,   opposing  a   painted   glass  of  a  certain 
colour  to  the  light  of  the  flambeaux,  all  things 
in  the   place  appear  to  us  green,  yellow,  or  . 
violet : 

Et  Tulgo  faciunt  id  lutea  ru«saque  vela, 
Et  ferrugina,  cum,  magni*  intents  theatris, 
Per  malos  vulgata  trabesque,  trementia  pendent : 
Namque  ibi  consessum  eareai  subter,  et  omnem 
8cenai  speciem,  patrum,  matrumuuc,  deorumque 
Inficiunt,  coguntque  suo  fluitare  colore  :3 

"  Thus  when  pale  curtains,  or  the  deeper  red, 
O'er  all  the  spacious  theatre  are  spread, 
Which  mighty  masts  and  sturdy  pillar*  bear, 
And  the  loose  curtains  wanton  in  the  air ; 
Whole  streams  of  colours  from  the  summit  flow, 
The  rays  divide  them  in  their  pasvsge  through, 
Acd  stain  the  scenes,  and  men,  and  gods  below :" 

'tis  likely  that  the  eyes  of  animals,  which  we 
see  to  be  of  divers  colours,  produce  the  ap- 
pearance of  bodies  the  same  with  their  eyes. 

We  should,  therefore,  to  make  a  right  judg- 
ment of  the  oppositions  of  the  senses,  be  first 
agreed  with  beasts,  and  secondly  amongst  our- 
selves ;  which  we  by  no  means  are,  but  enter 
into  dispute  every  time  that  one  hears,  sees,  or 
tastes  something  otherwise  than  another  does, 
and  contests,  as  much  as  upon  any  other  thing, 
about  the  diversity  of  the  images  that  the  senses 
represent  to  us.  A  child,  by  the  ordinary  rule 
of  nature,  hears,  sees,  and  talks  otherwise  than 
a  man  of  thirty  years  old ;  and  he  than  one  of 
threescore.  The  senses  are,  in  some,  more  ob- 
scure and  dusky,  and  more  open  and  quick  in 
others.  We  receive  things  variously,  according 
as  we  are,  and  according  as  they  appear  to  us. 
Those  rings  which  are  cut  out  in  the  form 
of  feathers,  which  are  called  endless  feathers, 
no  eye  can  discern  their  size,  or  can  keep  itself 
from  the  deception  that  on  one  side  they  enlarge, 
and  on  the  other  contract,  and  come  to  a  point, 
even  when  the  ring  is  being  turned  round  the 
Anger;  yet,  when  you  feel  them,  they  seem 
all  of  an  equal  size.  Now,  our  perception  being 
so  uncertain  and  so  controverted,  it  is  no  more 
a  wonder  if  we  are  told  that  we  may  declare 


•  Lucret.  iv.  451. 

3  Sextu*  Kmpiric.  Pyrrh.  Hypotyp.  i.  14. 

*  Lucret.  iv.  73. 

4  Sextos  Empiric,  ut  tupra. 


that  snow  appears  white  to  as;  bat  that  to 
affirm  that  it  is  in  its  own  essence  really  so  is 
more  than  we  are  able  to  justify :  and,  this 
foundation  being  shaken,  all  the  knowledge  in 
the  world  must  of  necessity  fall  to  ruin.  What ! 
do  our  senses  themselves  binder  one  another  .' 
A  picture  seems  raised  and  embossed  to  the 
sight ;  in  the  handling  it  seems  flat  to  the 
touch.4  Shall  we  say  that  musk,  which  delights 
the  smell,  and  is  offensive  to  the  taste,  is  agree- 
able or  no?  There  are  herbs  and  unguents 
proper  for  one  part  of  the  body,  that  are  hurt- 
ful to  another :  honey  is  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
but  offensive  to  the  sight.*  They  who.  to 
assist  their  lust,  used  in  ancient  times  to  make 
use  of  magnifying-glasses  to  represent  the  mem- 
bers they  were  to  employ  bigger,  by  that  ocular 
tumidity  to  please  themselves  the  more:'  to 
which  of  their  senses  did  they  give  the  prize, — 
whether  to  the  sight,  that  represented  the  mem- 
bers as  large  and  great  as  they  would  desire, 
or  to  the  feeling,  which  represented  them  little 
and  contemptible?  Are  they  our  senses  that 
supply  the  subject  with  these  different  condi- 
tions, and  have  the  subjects  themselves,  never- 
theless, but  one  ?  As  we  see  in  the  bread  wc 
eat  it  is  nothing  but  bread,  but,  by  being  eaten, 
it  becomes  bones,  blood,  flesh,  hair,  and  nails : 

Ut  cibus  in  membra  atque  artus  cum  auditor 
Disperit,  atque  aliam  naturam  suificit  ex  se  ;* 


"  As  meats,  diflWd  throngh  all  the  members, 
Their  former  state,  and  different  things  compose 


the  humidity  sucked  up  by  the  root  of  a  tree 
becomes  trunk,  leaf,  and  fruit  ;•  and  the  air, 
being  but  one,  is  modulated,  in  a  trumpet,  to 
a  thousand  sorts  of  sounds :  are  they  our  senses, 
I  would  fain  know,  that,  in  like  manner,  form 
these  subjects  into  so  many  divers  qualities,  or 
have  they  them  really  such  in  themselves?  And 
upon  this  doubt  what  can  we  determine  of  their 
true  essence  ?  Moreover,  since  the  accidents  of 
disease,  of  raving,  or  sleep,  make  things  appear 
otherwise  to  us  than  they  do  to  the  healthful, 
the  wise,  and  those  that  are  awake,  is  it  not 
likely  that  our  right  posture  of  health  and  un- 
derstanding, and  our  natural  humours,  have, 
also,  wherewith  to  give  a  being  to  things  that 
have  a  relation  to  their  own  condition,  and  ac- 
commodate them  to  themselves,  as  well  as  when 
they  are  disordered  ;  —  that  health  is  as  capable 
of  giving  them  an  aspect  as  sickness  ?  Why 
has  not  the  temperate  a  certain  form  of  objects 
relative  to  it,  as  well  as  the  intemperate  ?9  and 
why  may  it  not  as  well  stamp  it  with  its  own 
character  as  the  other?  He  whose  mouth  i> 
out  of  taste,  says  the  wine  is  flat;  the  health- 
ful man  commends  its  flavour,  and  the  thirsty 
its  briskness.  Now,  our  condition  always  ac- 
commodating things  to  itself,  and  transforming 
them  according  to  its  own  posture,  we  cannot 


*  Sextus  Empiric,  ut  supra. 

6  Seneca,  Nut.  Quit*,  i.  16. 

7  Lucret.  iii.  703. 

8  Sextus  Empiric,  ut  supra* 
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know  what  tilings  truly  are  in  themselves, 
seeing  that  nothing  comes  to  us  but  what  is 
falsified  and  altered  by  the  senses.  Where 
the  compass,  the  square,  and  the  rule,  are 
crooked,  all  propositions  drawn  thence,  and  all 
buildings  erected  by  those  guides,  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  also  defective  ;  the  uncertainty  of  our 
senses  renders  everything  uncertain  that  they 
produce: 

Denique  at  in  fabric*,  n  prara  est  regula  prima, 
Normaque  at  fallax  recti*  regionibua  exit, 
Kt  libella  aliqua  ai  ex  parte  claudicat  hilum ; 
Omnia  mendoae  fieri,  atque  obstipa  necessum  eat, 
Prara,  cubantia,  prona,  supina,  atque  abaona  tecta ; 
Jam  ruere  ut  quaedam  videantur  Telle,  ruantque 
Prodita  judiciis  fallacibus  omnia  primis : 
Sic  igitur  ratio  tibi  rerum  prava  neccase  eat, 
Falsaque  ait,  falaia  qucecunque  ab  sensibua  orta  eat.1 

"  Bat  lastly,  aa  in  building,  if  the  line 
Be  not  exact  and  straight,  the  rule  decline, 
Or  level  false,  how  vain  is  the  design  1 
Uneven,  an  ill-shap'd  and  tottering  wall 
Moat  rise ;  thia  part  must  sink,  that  part  must  fall, 
Because  the  rules  were  false  that  fashion'd  all : 
Thna  reason's  rules  are  false  if  all  commence 
And  rise  from  failing  and  from  erring  sense." 

As  to  what  remains,  who  can  be  fit  to  judge  of 
and  to  determine  those  differences  ?  As  we  say 
in  controversies  of  religion  that  we  must  have 
a  judge  neither  inclining  to  the  one  side  nor 
the  other,  free  from  all  choice  and  affection, 
which  cannot  be  amongst  Christians,  just  so  it 
fells  out  in  this ;  for  if  he  be  old  he  cannot 
judge  of  the  sense  of  old  age,  being  himself  a 
party  in  the  case  ;  if  young,  there  is  the  same 
exception  ;  if  healthful,  sick,  asleep,  or  awake, 
he  is  still  the  same  incompetent  judge.  We 
must  have  some  one  exempt  from  all  these 
propositions,  as  of  tilings  indifferent  to  him ; 
and  by  this  rule  we  must  have  a  judge  that 
never  was. 

To  judge  of  the  appearances  that  we  receive 

It  i.  impossible  of  mbjecto,  we  ought  to  have  a 
to  judge  d«fi-  deciding  instrument;  to  verify 
this  instrument  we  must  have 
demonstration  ;  to  verify  this  de- 
monstration an  instrument ;  and 
here  we  are  round  a^ain  upon 
the  wheel,  and  no  further  advanced.  Seeing 
the  senses  cannot  determine  our  dispute,  being 
full  of  uncertainty  themselves,  it  must  then  be 
reason  that  must  do  it ;  but  no  reason  can  be 
erected  upon  any  other  foundation  than  that 
of  another  reason  ;  and  so  we  run  back  to  all 
infinity.  Our  fancy  does  not  apply  itself  to 
things  that  are  strange,  but  is  conceived  by  the 
mediation  of  the  senses  ;  and  the  senses  do  not 
comprehend  a  foreign  subject,  hut  only  their 
own  passions :  by  which  means  fancy  and  ap- 
pearance are  no  part  of  the  subject,  but  only  of 
the  passion  and  sufferance  of  sense  ;  which  pas- 
sion and  subject  are  different  things  ;  wherefore 
whoever  judges  by  appearances  judges  by  ano- 


nitiTelj  of  a 
■abject  by  the 
appearances  we 
receive  of  it 
from  the  aenses. 


ther  thing  than  the  subject.  And  to  say  that 
the  passions  of  the  senses  convey  to  the  soul 
the  quality  of  foreign  subjects  by  resemblance, 
how  can  the  soul  and  understanding  be  assured 
of  this  resemblance,  having  of  itself  no  com* 
merce  with  foreign  subjects?  As  they  who 
never  knew  Socrates  cannot,  when  they  see  his 
picture,  say  it  is  like  him.  Now,  whoever 
would,  notwithstanding,  judge  by  appearances, 
if  it  be  by  all,  it  is  impossible,  because  they 
hinder  one  another  by  their  contrarieties  and 
discrepancies,  as  we  by  experience  see :  shall 
some  select  appearances  govern  the  rest  ?  you 
must  verify  this  select  by  another  select,  the 
second  by  a  third,  and  thus  there  will  never 
be  any  end  to  it.  Finally,  there  is  no  constant 
existence,  neither  of  the  objects'  being  nor  our 
own ;  both  we,  and  our  judgments,  and  all  mortal 
things,  are  evermore  incessantly  running  and 
rolling ;  and  consequently  nothing  certain  can 
be  established  from  the  one  to  the  other,  both 
the  judging  and  the  judged  being  in  a  continual 
motion  ana  mutation. 

We  have  no  communication  with  being,  by 
reason  that  all  human  nature  is  always  in  the 
middle,  betwixt  being  born  and  dying,  giving 
but  an  obscure  appearance  and  shadow,  a  weak 
and  uncertain  opinion  of  itself:  and  if,  per- 
haps, you  fix  your  thought  to  apprehend  your 
being,  it  would  be  but  like  grasping  water; 
for  the  more  you  clutch  your  nana  to  squeeze 
and  hold  what  is  in  its  own  nature  flowing,  so 
much  more  you  lose  of  what  you  would  grasp 
and  hold.  So,  seeing  that  all  things  are  sub- 
ject to  pass  from  one  change  to  another,  reason, 
that  there  looks  for  a  real  substance,  finds  itself 
deceived,  not  being  able  to  apprehend  any 
thing  that  is  subsistent  and  permanent,  because 
that  every  thing  is  either  entering  into  being, 
and  is  not  yet  arrived  at  it,  or  begins  to  die 
before  it  is  born.  Plato  said,3  that  bodies  bad 
never  any  existence,  but  only  birth ;  conceiving 
that  Homer  had  made  the  ocean  and  Thetis 
father  and  mother  of  the  gods,  to  shew  us  that 
all  things  are  in  a  perpetual  fluctuation,  motion, 
and  variation ;  the  opinion  of  all  the  philo- 
sophers, as  he  says,  before  his  time,  Parmenides 
|  only  excepted,  who  would  not  allow  things  to 
have  motion,  on  the  power  whereof  he  sets  a 
mighty  value.  Pythagoras  was  of  opinion 
that  all  matter  was  flowing  and  unstable ;  the 
Stoics,  that  there  is  no  time  present,  and  that 
what  we  call  so  is  nothing  but  the  juncture  and 
meeting  of  the  future  and  the  past :  Heraclitus,* 
that  never  any  man  entered  twice  into  the  same 
river ;  Epicharmus,  that  he  who  borrowed 
money  but  an  hour  ago  does  not  owe  it  now  ; 
and  that  he  who  was  invited  over-night  to 
come  the  next  day  to  dinner  comes  nevertheless 
uninvited,  considering  that  they  are  no  more 
the  same  men,  but  are  become  others  ;4  "  and 


1  Locret.  hr.  514. 
*  In  the  TheeM**. 

»  Seneca,  Ep.  AS;  and  Plutarch,  on  the  Signification  of  ,  the  verses  of  Lucretius  (t.  826;. 
IfelTorsftX.  * 


4  The    following   passage  within  inverted   commas  is  a 
quotation  from  the  last- mentioned  tract  of  Plutarch,  except 


©^ 
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thai  there  could  not  ■  mortal  substance  Ire 
found  twice  in  the  same  condition :  for,  by  the 
Mddennese  and  quickness  of  the  change,  it  one 
While  disperses,  and  another  re- unit m  ;  it  comes 
and  goes  after  such  a  manner  that  what  begins 
to  be  born  never  arrives  to  tlie  perfection  of 
being  ;  forasmuch  as  that  hirtli  is  never  finished 
and  never  stays,  us  being  at  an  end,  but  from 
the  seed  is  evermore  changing  and  shifting  one  to 
another ;  as  human  seed  1*  lint  in  the  mother's 
Womb  made  a  formless  embryo,  after  delivered 
thence  a  sucking  infant,  afterwards  it  becomes 
«  boy,  then  a  youth,  then  a  man,  and  at  lost  a 
decrepid  old  man  ;  so  that  age  and  gohaMnejit 

aeration  is  always  destroying  and  spoiling 

it  which  went  before : 


manent:  and  t<>  which  belong  those  words, 
before  and  after,  has  been,  or  shall  be:  which, 
at  the  first  light,  evidently  show  that  it  it  not 
a  thing  that  i* ;  for  it  were  a  great  folly,  and 
a  manifest  falsity,  to  say  that  that  h  which  it 
not  yet  being,  or  that  has  already  ceased  to  be. 
And  as  to  tix-vt  words,  present,  instant,  and 
nine,  by  which  it  seems  that  we  principally 
support  and  md  the  intelligence  of  time, 
reason,  discovering,  does  presently  destroy  it; 
for  it  immediately  divides  and  splits  it  into  the 
future  and  p-i.it,  being  of  necessity  to  consider 
it  divided  in  two.  The  same  happens  to  na- 
ture, that  is  sured,  as  to  time  that  measures 
it;  for  she  has  nothing  more  subsisting  and 
permanent  than  the  other,  but  all  things  are 
either  bom,  bearing,  or  dying.  So  that  it 
were  sinful  to  >ay  of  God,  who  is  he  only  who 
it,  that  Ac  ma,  or  that  he  shall  be;1  for  those 
are   terms   of     .ec tension,   transmutation,    anil 


"  And  yet  we  foolishly  fear  one  kind  of  death, 
whereas  we  have  already  passed,  and  do  daily 
pass,  so  many  others :  fur  not  only,  as  Hera- 
ijlitns  saiil,  tljth  di-utli  of  lire  J-  generation  of  air, 
and  the  death  of  air  generation  of  water ;  but, 
moreover,  we  may  more  manifestly  discern  it 
in  ourselves;  manhood  dies,  and  josses  away 
when  age  comes  on  ;  and  youth  is  terminated 
in  the  flower  of  age  of  a  lull  grown  man,  in- 
fancy in  youth,  ami  the  first  age  ilk'-  in  infancy  r 
yesterday  died  in  to-day,  and  to-day  will  die 
in  to-morrow;  and  there  is  nothing  that  re- 
mains in  the  same  stale,  or  til  at  is  always  the 
tame  thing.  And  that  it  is  bo  let  ilia  be 
tlie  proof:  if  we  ore  always  one  and  the  same, 
how  comes  it  to  pass  that  we  are  now  pleased 
With  ouc  thing,  and  by  and  by  with  another > 
How  comes  it  to  pass  that  we  love  or  hate 
contrary  tilings,  that  we  praise  or  condemn 
them  1  How  comes  it  to  jmss  that  we  have 
different  affections,  and  no  more  retain  the 
same  sentiment  in  the  same  thought?  For  it 
is  not  likely  that  without  mutation  we  should 
other  passions  ;  and  tluit  which  suffers 
in  does  not  remain  the  same,  and  if 
It  be  not  the  some  it  is  not  at  all :  but  the  same 
that  the  being  is  docs,  like  it,  unknuuingly 
change  and  alter,  becoming  evermore  another 
From  another  thing:  and  consequently  the  na- 
tural senses  abuse  and  deceive  themselves, 
taking  that  which  seems  for  that  which  is,  fur 
want  of  well  knowing  what  that  which  is,  is. 
But  what  is  it  then  that  truly  is  .'  That  which  is 
eternal ;  that  is  to  ray,  that  never  bad  begin- 
ning, nor  never  shall  have  ending,  and  to  which 
time  can  brine  no  mutation.     Pur 

Kin*  VS""*    t",,e  **  "  m™''e  tljingi  aDU  ",Bt 
penuuencj!"      appears  as  in  a  shadow,  with  a 
matter  evermore  flowing  and  run- 
ning, without  ever  remaining  stable  and  pcr- 


ici"iimli\  of  what  cannot 
in  being:  wherefore  we  are  to  conclude  that 
God  alone  r>.  not  according  to  any  measure  of 
time,  but  according  to  on  immutable  and  an 
mioval  '■  <  ternity,  not  measured  by  time,  nor 
-ubject  to  any  declension  ;  before  whom  nothing 
was,  and  after  whom  nothing  shall  be,  either 
more  neve  or  more  recent,  but  a  real  being, 
that  with  one  side  now  fills  the  for  ever,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  that  truly  is  but  be 
atone  ;  without  our  being  able  to  say,  he  has 
been,  or  shall  be ;  without  beginning,  and  with- 
out end."  To  this  so  religious  conclusion  of  a 
pagan  I  shall  m.ly  add  this  testimony  of  one  of 
the  same  condition,  for  the  close  of  this  long  and 
tedious  discourse,  which  would  furnish  me  with 
endless  matter :  "  What  a  vile  and  abject 
thing,"  says  he,'  "  is  man,  if  he  do  not  raise 
himself  above  liumanity  !"  'Tis  a  good  word 
and  a  profitable  desire,  but  withal  absurd  ;  for 
to  make  the  handle  bigger  than  the  hand,  the 
cubit  longer  than  the  arm,  and  to  hope  to 
stride  further  than  our  legs  can  reach,  is  both 
impossible  and  monstrous ;  or  that  man  should 
rise  above  himself  and  humanity  :  for  he  cannot 
see  but  with  bit  eyes,  nor  seize  but  with  his 
hold.  He  ehnll  be  exalted,  if  God  will  lend 
him  an  extraordinary  band ;  he  shall  exalt 
himself,  hy  almndoning  and  renouncing  his 
own  proper  means,  and  by  suffering  himself  to 
be  raised  and  elevated  by  means  purely  celestial. 
It  belongs  to  our  Christian  faith,  and  not  to 
the  stoical  virtue,  to  pretend  to  that  divine  and 
miraculous  metamorphosis. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

NO    OF    THE    DEATH    OF    AKOTIIE) 


Whkk  we  judge  of  another's 

Courage  in  dying,  which,  without  doubt,  is  the 

most  remarkable  action  of  human  life,  we  are 

1  Seneca,  A'hi".      xi-  L  /Vif/. 
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to  take  notice  of  one  thing:  which  is  that  men  |  itaiiam  si,  carlo  authors  recusaa, 

very  hwdlv  bdjere  theoueWe.  to  be  «nved  to  «*£,'  ~»!E£fi~»££&. 

that  period.     Few  men  die  in  an  opinion  that  Tuteia  secure  md :« 

it  »  their  last  hour ;  there  is  nothing  wherein  , 

the  aattery  of  hope  does  more  delude  us :  it  .  "  Jf  «J«»  *>  «*a to  ^L?^!.-  -    • 

*      .         fT           .                            ,,  ^.i          I  L nder  the  rods'  protection,  trust  to  mine ; 

never  ceases  to  whisper  in  our  ears,  "  Others  Tbe  only  ,-^n  (^  thou  uart  to  femr 
have  been   much  sicker  without  dying;  my  '  i»  that  thou  dost  not  know  thy  passenger ; 
condition  »  not  m  de.per.te  « 'tis  thought ;  U£ttX£3hX2£^*Zfr 
and,  at  the  worst,  God  has  done  other  miracles.77 
Which  happens  by  reason  that  we  set  too  much    and  these, — 
valve  upon  ourselves.     It  seems  as  if  tbe  uni- 
versality of  things  were  in  some  measure  to 
suffer  by  our  dissolution,  and  that  it  did  com- 
miserate our  condition :  forasmuch  as  our  de-  Tam  i"***  !**"»  a*"?5 
praved  sight  represents  things  to  itself  after  a,  ,trhtm  dngmt  mthf  ^  hb  ^^ 

fallacious   manner,  and  that  we  are  Ot    opinion  Csesar  did  now  believe,  and  then  did  cry, 

they  stand  in  as  much  need  of  us  as  we  do  of  what !  » il  for  *fj&  V*^*?*1 

"T  J         i-i_                 i                                   i                 ..•  To  overthrow  me,  that,  to  do  the  feat, 

them:   hke    people  at  sea,  to  whose  notion  in  a  poor  utUe  bark  they  must  be  fiun 
mountains,  fields,  cities,  heaven  and  earth,  are 
tossed  at  the  same  rate  they  are : 


Credit  jam  digna  pericula  Caesar 
Fatis  esse  suis :  tantusque  erertere,  dixit, 
Me  suptris  labor  est,  parra  quern  pappe  sedentem 


Here  to  surprise  me  on  the  swelling  main  ?" 


and  that  idle  fancy  of  the  public,  that  the  sun 
Provehimur  portu,  temeque  urbesque  recedunt.»  :  carried  in   his  fuce  mourning  for  his  death  a 

whole  year : 


"  Out  of  the  port  with  a  brisk  gale  we  speed. 
And  making  way,  cities  and  lands  recede." 


Ille  etiam  extincto  miseratus  Caesare  Komam, 
Cum  caput  obscura  nitidum  ferrugine  texit  :• 


men  are 


Whoever  saw  old  age  that  did  not  applaud  the 

past,  and  condemn  the  present  time,  laying  die  J        „  And  ^     r^       t  c^  ^  6m^ 

molt  Of  DIB  misery  and    discontent    upon    the  •  In  mourning  clouds  the  sun  e'en  veil'd  his  head  :" 

world,  and  die  manners  of  men  ?  I 

and  a  thousand   of  the  like,  wherewith  the 

ttSESZ£gE£3&£5'  •■■      '  J™"  ."*"■  iteclf  <?  be  »  easily  imposed  upon 
Pneteritis,  laudat  fortunas  stepe  parentis,  '  believing  that  our  interests  affect  heaven,  and 

Et  crepat  antiquum  genus  ut  pietate  repletum.'  that    its  infinity  occupies  itself  with  Our  most 

«  Now  the  old  ploughman  sigh,  and  shakes  his  head,  ordinary  actions.     Non  tanta  atlo  societas  no- 

And  present  times  comparing  with  those  fled,  ,  bitCUm    est,    Ut    nostTO    fato    mortolis    Sit    tile 

?i?!!?!^or?\h*W?*  £oth  pr^'  ;  quoque  siderum  fulaorf  "  There  is  no  such 

And  the  great  piety  of  that  old  race."  *n-*  \.  *.    •   Z.     ^  ji  ^i^^l 

;  alliance    betwixt    us    and    heaven    that    the 

We  make  all  things  go  along  with  us,  whence  brightness  of  the  stars  should  be  made  mortal 

T.     .                it  follows  that  we  consider  our  by  our  death.77 

JjJSSJ11*  death  as  a  very  mighty  event,  and  Now  to  jud<re  of  the  constancy  and  resolution 
are  apt  to  that  does  not  so  easily  pass,  nor  of  a  man  that  does  not  yet  believe  XPh^ 
be  to  their  without  the  solemn  consultation  ,  himself  to  be  certainly  in  danger,  to  judgToFthe 
of  the  stars :  Tot  circa  unum  though  he  really  is,  is  not  rea-  fortitude  of 
caput  tumultuantes  deos  r3  "  So  many  gods  in  son ;  and  'tis  not  enough  that  he  ^Jhemsdres 
an  excited  condition  about  one  man ;'"  and  so  dies  in  this  posture,  unless  he  pur-  to  death. 
much  the  more  think  it  as  we  more  value  our-  posely  put  himself  into  it  for  this 
selves:  "What !  shall  so  much  knowledge  be  effect.  It  falls  out  in  most  men  that  they  set  a 
lost,  with  so  much  damage  to  the  world,  with-  good  face  upon  the  matter,  and  speak  with 
out  a  particular  concern  of  the  destinies  ?  Does  great  indifference,  to  acquire  reputation,  which 
so  rare  and  exemplary  a  soul  cost  no  more  the  they  hope  afterwards  to  live  to  enjoy.  Of  all 
killing  than  one  that  is  mean  and  of  no  use  to  that  I  have  seen  die,  fortune  has  disposed  their 
the  public?  This  life  fliat  protects  so  manv  countenances,  and  no  design  of  theirs;  and 
others,  upon  which  so  many  other  lives  depend,  even  of  those  who  in  ancient  times  have  made 
that  employs  so  vast  a  numl>er  of  men  in  his  away  with  themselves,  there  is  much  to  be  con- 
service,  and  that  fills  so  many  places,  shall  it  sidered  whether  it  was  a  sudden  or  a  lingering 
drop  off  like  one  that  hangs  but  by  its  own  death.  That  cruel  Roman  emperor8  said  of  his 
single  thread  ?"  None  of  us  lays  it  enough  to  prisoners  that  he  would  make  them  feel  death ; 
heart  that  we  are  but  one:  thence  proceeded  and  if  any  one  killed  himself  in  prison,  "  That 
these  words  of  Caesar  to  his  pilot,  more  timid  fellow  has  escaped  me.,,,,  He  wanted  to  spin 
than  the  sea  that  threatened  him  :  out  death,  and  make  it  felt  by  torments. 


1  Mntid.  iii.  J2. 

*  Lucret  ii.  life. 

*  M.  Seneca,  Suasor.  i. 


•  Virg.  Georgic.  i.  466 

"  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  ii.  8. 

"  Caligula ;  see  his  Life,  by  Suetonius,  c.  30. 


4  Locmn,  ▼.  579.  j      9   Twos  Tiberius  who  said  this  of  one  Caralius.  Suetonius, 

»  Id.  <6.  653.  |  Life  of  Tiberius,  c.  61. 
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In  (nitu,  il  ia  no  such  great  mailer  for  a  man 
in  health  and  sound  mind  to  resolve  to  kill  him- 
self; it  is  very  easy  tu  braviulo  Injure  one  comes 
to  tlie  push ;  insomuch  that  Heliogabalas,  llie 
most  effeminate  man  in  the  world,  amongst  lila 
most  sensual  pleasures,  could  tiirecnst  to  make 
himself  die  delicately  when  lie  should  be  forced 
thereto ;  and,  tliiil  his  death  niiijlit  not  give  the 
lie  to  the  rest  nf  hi*  life,  had  purposely  built  a 
sumptuous  loner,  the  base  whereof  was  covered 
and  laid  with  planks  enriched  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  thence  to  precipitate  himself: 
and  also  caused  cords,  twisted  with  gold  and 
crimson  silk,  to  be  made,  wherewith  to  strangle 
himself;  and  a  sword,  with  the  blade  of  gold, 
to  be  hammered  out  to  fall  upon  ;  and  Kept 
poison  in  vessels  of  emerald  and  topaz,  where- 
with to  poison  liiuwlf',  ULTordiiiiT  us  he  should 
like  to  choose  one  of  these  ways  of  dying : 


Yet,  as  to  this  fellow,  the  effeminacy  of  bis 
preparations  mnkis  it  mure  likelv  that  his  heart 
would  have  failed  him  had  he  been  put  lo  the 
test.  11  nt  in  those  who,  of  greater  resolution, 
have  determined  to  dispatch  themselves,  we 
must  examine  whether  it  was  at  a  blow,  which 
took  away  the  leisure  of  feeling  the  effect;  for 
it  is  to  be  questioned  whether,  perceiving  life 
by  little  and  little  to  steal  nivay,  the  sentiment 
of  the  body  mixing  itself  with  that  of  the  soul, 
and  the  means  of  repenting  being  offered,  whe- 
ther, I  say,  constancy  ami  nlisliiiacy  in  so  dan- 
gerous a  resolve  is  to  be  found. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  Cresar,  Lucius  Domitius 

be  ingtaken  in  the  Abrusai.'and 
Ita  conrilce  thereupon  poisoning  himself,  af- 
uidoibenlvba  tcrwards  repented.  It  has  hap- 
■nmid  tmoI-  pened,  in  our  time,  that  a  certain 
ih^m"  Vitm  u>  person,  'icing  resolved  to  die,  and 
duih.  not  havinc  gone  deep  enough  -■ 

the  first  thrust,  the  sensibility 
the  flesh  opposing  his  nrni,  gave  himself  tfu 
or  four  wounils  more,  but  could  never  prevail 
upon  himself  to  thrust  home.  Whilst  l'lautin 
Silvauus  was  npon  his  trial,  Urgulnnin,  hi 
gramlmuther,  sent  him  a  poinard,  with  which 
not  beiii™  iible  tu  kill  himself,  he  made  his  ser 
' "     eins.'  Albiicilla,  in  Tiberius' i  time 


I   Lamp.  Lift  uf  HtiiQg-  c.  33. 
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having  to  kill  himself,  striking  with  too  much 

tenderness,  gave  bis  adversaries  opportunity  I" 
imprison  and  put  him  lo  death  their  own  way  :* 
and  that  great  leader,  Demosthenes,  after  his 
rout  in  Sicily,  did  the  same  ;*  and  C.  Fimbria, 
liuviiiH  struck  himself  too  weakly,  entreate'd  his 
servant  to  dispatch  him  outright.7  On  the  con- 
trary, Ostorius,  who  could  not  make  use  of  his 
n  arm,  disdained  to  employ  that  of  hi*  & 
tit  lo  any  other  use  but  only  to  hold  the 
poinard  straight  and  firm  ;  and,  running  bis 
it  full  drive  against  it,  thrust  himself 
through."  'Tis,  in  truth,  a  morsel  that  it 
be  swallowed  without  chewing,  unless  a  t 
be  thoroughly  resolved  ;  and  yet  Adrian,  the 
emperor,  made  his  physician  mark  and  encircle 
in  his  pap  the  mortal  place  wherein  he  was  to 
stab,  to  whom  he  had  given  order  to  kill  him.* 
For  this  reason  it  was  that  Ctesar,  being  asked 
what  death  he  thought  to  be  the  most  desired, 
made  answer,  "  The  least  premeditated,  and 
the  shortest.""1  If  Casar  dared  to  say  it,  it  is 
no  cowardiee  in  me  to  believe  it.  "  A  short 
death,"  says  Pliny,"  "  ia  the  sovereign  good 
hap  of  human  life."  They  do  not  much  care 
to  discover  it.  No  one  can  say  that  be  ia  re- 
solved for  dentil  ulm  fears  to  trillc  with  it,  and 
that  cannot  undergo  it  with  his  eyes  open. 
They  that  we  see  in  exemplary  punishments 
run  to  their  death,  hasten  and  press  their  exe- 
cution, do  it  not  out  of  resolution,  but  wish  to 
give  themselves  no  leisure  to  consider  it;  i( 
docs  not  trouble  them  to  be  dead,  but  to  die ; 


'Tis  a  degree  of  constancy,  which  I  have  expe- 
rimented that  I  could  arrive  at,  like  those  who  | 
plunge  themselves  into  dangers,  as  into  the 
with  their  eyes  shut- 
There  in  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  more  illus- 
trious in  the  life  of  Socrates,  than 
that  he  had  thirty  whole  days  The  conn 
wherein  to  ruminate  upon  the  5".lhr^f, 
sentence  of  his  death;  to  have  crata, 
digested  it  all  that  time  with  a 
most  assured  hope,  without  care,  and  without 
alteration,  and  with  words  and  action*  rather  . 
careless  and  indifferent,  than  any  way  stirred  01 
discomposed  by  the  weight  (if  such  a  thought." 
That  Pompontus  Aniens,  to  whom  Cicero 
writes  so  oft,  being  sick,  caused 
A«]-i]i[i:i,  his  siiii-in-law,  and  two  "^nic 
or  three  more  of  his  friends,  to  be 
called  to  him,  and  told  them,  that  having  four.d 
all  means  practised  upon  him  for  his  recovery 
to  be  in  vain,  and  that  all  he  did  to  prolong  bis 
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life  did  also  prolong  and  augment  bis  paid,  be 
vn  resolved  to  pjt  an  end  both  to  the  one  and 
the  other,  desiring  them  to  approve  of  bis  deli- 
beration, or  at  least  not  to  lose  their  labour  in 
I  endeavouring  to  dissuade  him.  Now,  having 
chosen  to  destroy  himself  by  abstinence,  bis 
di-i-ii-'.-  "  us  tliri'i  bv  Hr.'i'iil<'ii(n!ly  en  red.  imd  r.lio 
remedy  I"'  HJiuli;  •!<■■  of  wherewith  to  kill  him- 
self restored  him  to  bis  perfect  health.  His 
physicians  and  friends,  rejoicing  at  so  happy 
an  event,  and  coming  to  congratulate  him, 
found  themselves  very  much  deceived,  it  being 
impossible  for  them  to  make  bim  alter  bis  pur- 
pose; be  telling  them  that  he  must  one  day  die, 
and  that  being  now  so  far  on  his  way,  he  would 
save  himself  the  labour  of  beginning  again  an- 
other time.  This  man  having  discovered  death 
at  leisure,  was  not  only  not  discouraged  at  the 
approach  of  it,  but  provoked  il ;  lid-  lniiiU'  kin>- 
fied  that  he  had  engaged  in  the  combat,  be 
considered  it  as  a  piece  of  bravery,  and  that  be 
was  obliged  in  honour  to  see  the  end.  'Tis  far 
beyond  not  fearing  death  to  taste  and  relish  it. 
The  story  of  the  philosopher  Clean thes  is  very 
like  this :  be  had  his  gums  swollen  and  rotten  ; 
bis  physicians  advised  him  to  great  abstinence  ; 
having  fasted  two  days,  he  was  so  much  better 
that  they  pronounced  him  cured,  and  permitted 
him  to  bis  ordinary  course  of  diet ;  he,  on  the 
con trary,  already  tasting  some  sweetness  in  this 
fain biess  of  bis,  would  not  be  persuaded  to  go 
hack,  but  resolved  to  proceed,  and  to  finish 
what  be  had  so  tar  advanced  in.1 

Tullius  Marcel  tin  us,  a  young  man  of  Rome, 
having  a  mind  to  anticipate  the  hour  of  bis 
destiny,  to  be  rid  of  a  disease  that  was  more 
trouble  to  bim  thau  he  was  willing  to  endure, 
though  bis  physician  assured  him  of  a  certain, 
though  not  sudden,  cure,  called  u  council  of  bis 
friends  to  consult  about  it ;  "  of  whom  some," 
lys  Seneca,  "gave  him  the  counsel  which,  out 
t  on  manliness,  they  would  have  taken  them- 
selves; others,  out  of  flattery,  such  as  they 
thought  be  would  best  like:  but  a  Stoic  said 
"'  j  to  him :  '  Do  not  concern  thyself,  Marcel- 
is,  as  if  thou  didst  deliberate  of  a  thing  of 
imiiorliinre  ;  'tis  no  L'reut  iimlter  1"  live;  thy 
servants  and  beasts  live ;  but  it  is  a  great  thing 
o  die  handsomely,  wisely,  and  firmly.  Do  but 
think  how  lon«r  thim  Im-t  done  the  same  thing, 
■eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  drink,  sleep,  and  eat;  we 
incessantly  wheel  in  the  same  circle.  Not  only 
ill  and  insupportable  accidents,  but  even  the 
atiety  of  living  inclim  s  a  man  to  desire  to 
ie,  Mareellinus  did  not  stand  in  need  of 
man  to  advise,  but  of  a  man  to  assist  him  ; 
his  servants  were  afraid  to  meddle  in  the  busi- 
i ;  but  this  philosopher  gave  them  to  under- 
stand that  dome-lies  [ire  sii-pected  only  when 
i  in  doubt  whether  the  death  of  the  master 
i   voluntary   or  no ;  besides   that   it   would 


Afterwards  he  told  Mareellinus  that  it  would 
not  be  indecent,  as  the  remains  of  feasts,  when 
we  have  done,  is  given  to  the  servants,  so  life, 
being  ended,  to  distribute  something  to  those 
who  have  been  our  assistants.  Now  Mareel- 
linus was  of  a  free  and  liberal  spirit,  he  there' 
fore  divided  a  certain  sum  of  money  amongst 
hL«  attendants  and  eornforied  them.  As  to  the 
rest,  be  bad  no  need  of  steel  nor  of  blood.  He 
was  resolved  to  go  out  of  this  life,  and  not  to 
run  out  of  it ;  not  to  escape  from  death,  but  to 
essay  it.  And  to  give  himself  leisure  to  trifle 
with  it,  having  forsaken  all  kind  of  nourish* 
ment,  the  third  day  following,  after  having 
caused  himself  to  he  sprinkled  with  warm 
water,  be  went  off  J'aintingly  and  by  degrees, 
and  not  without  some  kind  of  pleasure,  as  ha 
himself  declared, '  In  earnest,  such  as  have 
been  acquainted  with  these  tkintings,  proceeding 
from  weakness,  say  that  they  are  therein  sen- 
sible of  no  manner  of  pain,  but  rather  feel  i 
kind  of  delight,  as  in  a  passage  to  sleep  and 
rest.      These  art:  -tudii-d  anil  digested  deaths. 

But  to  the  eud  that  Cato  only  may  furnish 
out  the  whole  example  of  virtue,  it  seems  ai  '" 
his  good  destiny  hud  weakened  the  band  «,„ 
which  he  gave  himself  the  blow,  seeing  he  bad 
the  leisure  to  confront  mid  grapple  with  death, 
reinforcing  his  courage  in  flic  greatest  danger, 
instead  of  letting  it  go  less.  And  if  I  had  been 
to  represent  bim  in  his  supreme  station,  I  should 
have  done  it  in  the  posture  of  tearing  out  bil 
bloody  bowels,  rather  than  with  liis  sword  ii 
his  bond,  as  did  the  statuaries  of  his  time ;  fo 
this  second  murder  was  much  more  furious  than 
the  first. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


Tis  u  iili'ii-mit  iir.iiiL'iiiiitifin  t>.  liini'v  ;i  1 
exactly  balanced  betwixt  two  cijual  desires , 
doubtless  it  can  never  pitch  upon  either,  foras- 
much as  the  choice  and  application  wr  " 
manifest  an  inequality  of  esteem  ;  and  wen 
set  between  the  bottle  and  the  bam  with  an 
equal  appetite  to  drink  and  eat,  there  wouM 
doubtless  be  no  remedy,  but  we  must  die  for 
thirst  and  Lunger."  To  provide  against  this 
inconvenience,  the  Stoics,*  when  tbey  are  asked 
whence  the  election  in  our  soul  between  two 
inditlerent  things  proceeds,  and  what  makes  us, 
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out  of  a  great  number  of  crowns,  rather  take 
one  than  another,  there  being  no  reason  to  in- 
cline as  to  such  a  preference,  make  answer  that 
this  movement  of  the  soul  is  extraordinary  and 
irregular ;  that  it  enters  into  us  by  a  strange, 
accidental,  and  fortuitous  impulse.  It  might 
rather,  methinks,  be  said  that  nothing  presents 
itself  to  us  wherein  there  is  not  some  difference, 
bow  little  soever ;  and  that,  either  by  the  sight 
or  touch,  there  is  always  some  choice,  that, 
though  it  be  imperceptibfy,  tempts  and  attracts 
as  in  like  manner.  Whoever  shall  suppose  a 
packthread  equally  strong  throughout,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  it  should  break ;  for  where 
will  you  have  the  breaking  to  begin  ?  And  that 
it  should  break  altogether  is  not  in  nature. 
Whoever  also  should  hereunto  join  the  geome- 
trical propositions,  that  by  the  certainty  of  their 
demonstrations  conclude  the  contained  to  be 
greater  than  the  containing,  the  centre  as  great 
as  its  circumference,  and  that  find  out  two  lines 
incessantly  approaching  each  other,  and  that 
yet  can  never  meet,  and  the  philosopher's  stone, 
and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  where  the 
reason  and  effect  are  so  opposite,  might  per- 
adventure  find  some  argument  to  second  this 
bold  saving  of  Pliny,1  Solum  certum  nihil  esse 
certi,  et  hamine  nihil  miserius  out  superbius : 
"  This  is  only  certain,  there  is  nothing  certain, 
and  that  nothing  is  more  miserable  or  more 
proud  than  man." 


•  with  it,  so  our  wills  are  more  obstinate  by  being 
opposed : 


Nvo  ease*  Lftaoae  de  Jotc  fact* 


She  ne'er  bj  Jore  had  been  a  mother 


.»» 


and  that  there  is  nothing  naturally  so  contrary 
to  our  taste  as  satiety  which  proceeds  from  fina- 
lity ;  nor  anv  thing  that  so  much  whets  it  as 
rarity  and  dilfieuhy  :  Omnium  rerum  voluptas 
ipso',  quo  debet fuaare, periculo crescti.*  "The 
pleasure  of  all  things  increases  by  the 


danger  that  should  deter  it." 


Gall*,  nega;  tartsrnr 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

THAT  OUR   DK8IRKS   ARB   AUGMENTED   BY 
DIFFICULTIES. 

There  is  no  reason  that  has  not  its  contra- 
ry, say  the  wisest  philosophers.  I  was  rumi- 
nating on  the  excellent  saying  one  of  the 
ancients  alleges  for  the  contempt  of  life :  "  No 
good  can  bring  pleasure,  but  that  for  the  loss  of 
which  we  are  before-hand  prepared;"2  In  aequo 
est  dolor  amissa  rei,  et  timor  amittenda  ,** 
"  The  grief  of  losing  a  thing,  and  the  fear  of 
losing  it,  are  equal ;"  meaning  by  that  that  the 
fruition  of  life  cannot  be  truly  pleasant  to  us  if 
we  are  in  fear  of  losing  it.  It  might,  however, 
be  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  bug  and  em- 
brace this  good  so  much  the  more  tenderly,  and 
with  so  much  greater  affection,  by  how  much 
we  see  it  the  less  assured,  and  fear  to  have  it 
taken  from  us;  for  as  it  is  evident  that  fire 
burns  with  greater  fury  when  cold  comes  to  mix 


"  Gatta,  dear  ;  he  not  too  easily  gm»*d ; 
Fur  love  will  glut  with  joys  too  aoom  obtaia'd." 

To  keep  love  in  breath,  Lycurgus  made  a 
decree  that  the  married  people  of  Lacedaemcmia 
should  never  enjov  one  another  but  by  stealth ; 
and  that  it  should  be  as  great  a  shame  for  them 
to  be  taken  in  bed  together  as  if  committing 
with  others.7  The  difficulty  of  assignations,  the 
danger  of  surprise,  the  shame  of  the  morning, 

Et  langour,  et  silentitua, 

et  latere  petitus  imo  spiritas,* 


»  Nat.  HUt.  ii.  7. 

*  Seneca,  BpUt.  4. 
»  Id.  Epist.  9S. 

4  Ovid,  Amor.  ii.  19,  27. 

*  Seneca,  de  Dent/.  *ii.  9. 

*  Martial,  ir.  37. 

7  Plutarch,  Life  of  Lycurgus,  ii. 

*  Horace,  Kpod.  zi.  9. 

*  Plutarch,  Life  of  Pompea,  i. 
■•  Lucret.  iv.  10/0. 


"  The  langour,  silence,  and  the  deep-fateh'd  sighs," 

these  are  what  give  the  haut-goit  to  the  sauce. 
How  many  sport*,  very  wantonly  pleasant, 
arise  from  the  cleanly  and  modest  way  of 
speaking  of  the  works  of  love  ?  Even  pleasure 
itself  would  be  heightened  with  pain  ;  it  is 
much  sweeter  when  it  smarts  and  has  the  skin 
rippled.  The  courtezan  Flora  said  she  never 
lay  with  Pompey,  but  she  made  him  wear  the 
marks  of  her  teeth.' 

Quod  petiere,  premunt  arete,  faciuntque  dolorem 
Corporis,  et  dentes  lnlidunt  saepe  labellis . . . 
Et  stimuli  sabsuat,  qui  instigaat  Isedere  id  ipram 
Quodcunque  est,  rabies  node  iliac  germiaa  swgunt.10 

**  What  they  desired  they  hurt,  and,  'midst  Che  bliss, 
Raise  pain ;  and  often,  with  a  furious  hiss, 
They  wound  the  balmy  lips. 
But  still  some  sting  remains,  some  fierce  desire, 
To  hurt  whatever  'twas  that  rais'd  the  fire." 

And  so  it  is  in  every  thing  :  difficulty  gives  all 
things  their  estimation.  The  people  of  the 
Marches  of  Ancona1,  more  cheerfully  make  their 
vows  to  St.  James,12  and  those  of  Galicia  to  our 
Lady  of  Loretto.  They  make  wonderful  fuss 
at  Liege13  about  the  baths  of  Lucca ;  and  in 
Tuscany  about  those  of  Aspa ;  there  are  few 
Romans  seen  in  the  fencing-schools  of  Rome, 
which  are  full  of  French.  The  great  Cato  also, 
as  well  as  we,  nauseated  his  wife14  while  she  was 


11  In  Italy,  where  is  the  celebrated  shrine  of  our  Lady  of 
Loretto. 

>*  St.  James  of  Compostella,  in  Galicia. 

13  Near  which  are  the  baths  of  Spa,  which  Montaigne  calls 
Anpa. 

"  MarrU,  daughter  of  Bf  arcius  Pbilippus,  whom  the  great 
Cato  lent  to  his  friend  Hortentius.  ace  Plutarch,  Life  of 
Cato  of  Utica.  who,  however,  does  not  say  that  Cato  longed 
tor  his  wife  while  his  friend  lived,  but  merely  that  he  took 
her  back  when  Hortensius  died. 
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his,  and  longed  for  her  when  in  the  possession 
of  another.  I  was  fain  to  turn  out  an  old  stallion 
into  die  paddock,  being  he  was  vicious  and  not 
to  be  governed  when  he  smelt  a  mare  ;  the  faci- 
lity presently  sated  him,  as  towards  his  own  ; 
but  towards  strange  mares,  and  the  first  that 
passed  by  the  pale,  of  his  pasture,  he  would 
again  fall  to  his  importunate  neigh ings  and  his 
furious  heats,  as  before.  Our  appetite  contemns 
and  passes  by  what  it  has  in  possession,  to  run 
after  that  it  has  not : 

Transvolat  in  medio  posita,  ct  fugientia  caput,  i 

"  Thou  scorn'st  the  girl  thou  may'st  with  ease  enjoy ; 
And  courtest  those  who're  difficult  and  coy." 

To  forbid  us  any  thing,  is  to  make  us  have  a 
mind  to  it : 

'  Nisi  tu  serrare  puellam 
Incipis,  incipiet  desinere  esse  mea  :a 

"  If  thou  no  better  guard'st  that  girl  of  thine, 
She'll  soon  begin  to  be  no  longer  mine :" 

to  give  it  wholly  up  to  us  is  to  be<?et  in  us 
contempt.  Want  and  abundance  fall  into  the 
same  inconvenience : 

Tibt  quod  superest,  mihi  quod  desit,  dolet.3 

"  Thy  superfluities  do  trouble  thee, 
And  what  I  want  and  pant  for  troubles  me." 

Desire  and  fruition  equally  afflict  us.  The 
rigours  of  mistresses  are  troublesome,  but  fa- 
cility, to  say  truth,  is  still  more  so  ;  forasmuch 
as  discontent  and  anger,  springing  from  the 
esteem  we  have  of  the  thing  desired,  heat  and 
actuate  love  ;  but  satiety  begets  disgust ;  'tis  a 
blunt,  dull,  stupid,  tired,  and  slothful  passion. 

Si  qua  volet  regnare  diu,  contemnat  amantem.4 

Contemnite,  amantes : 
Sic  hodie  venict,  si  qua  negavit  heri.5 

"  The  lady  that  would  keep  her  lover  still, 
If  she  be  wise,  will  sometimes  use  him  ill. 
And  the  same  policy  with  men  will  do, 
If  they  sometimes  do  slight  their  ladies  too ; 
By  which  means  she  that  yesterday  said  Nay, 
Will  come  and  offer  up  hcrgelf  to-day." 

Why  did  Poppea  invent  the  use  of  a  mask  to 
hide  the  beauties  of  her  face,  but  to  enhance 
diem  to  her  lovers  ?6  Why  have  they  veiled, 
even  below  the  heels,  those  beauties  that  every 
one  of  them  desires  to  show,  and  that  every  one 
of  us  desires  to  see  ?  WThy  do  they  cover,  with 
so  many  hindrances  one  over  another,  the  parts 
where  oar  desires  and  their  own  have  their 
principal  seat  ?  And  to  what  serve  those  great 
bastions  of  farthingales,  with  which  our  ladies 
fortify  their  haunches,  but  to  allure  our  appetite 
and  to  draw  us  on  to  them,  by  removing  them 
farther  from  us  ? 

Et  fugit  ad  salices,  et  se  cupit  ante  vidcri." 

"  And  to  the  osiers  flies  herself  to  hi-ie. 
But  doth  desire  to  have  her  flight  descried." 


1  Horace,  Sat.  i.  2.  108. 
*  Ovid,  Amor.  ii.  lo.  47. 
s  Terence   Phormio.  i   3,  5. 
4  Ovid,  Amor,  ii.  ly,  33. 


Interdum  tunica  duxit  operta  moram.8 
"  And  often  with  her  robe  delay 'd  my  joys." 

To  what  use  serves  the  artifice  of  this  virgin 
modesty,  this  grave  coldness,  this  severe  coun- 
tenance, this  profession  to  be  ignorant  of  things 
that  they  know  better  than  we  who  instruct 
them  in  thein,  but  to  increase  in  us  the  desire  to 
overcome,  and  with  more  gluttony  subject  to 
our  appetites  all  this  ceremony  and  all  these 
obstacles  ?  For  there  is  not  only  pleasure,  but 
moreover  glory,  to  intoxicate  and  debauch  that 
soft  sweetness  and  that  childish  modesty,  and  to 
reduce  a  cold  and  matron-like  gravity  to  the 
mercy  and  quality  of  our  ardent  desires  :  'tis  a 
glory,  say  they,  to  triumph  over  modesty, 
chastity,  and  temperance ;  and  whoever  dis- 
suades ladies  from  those  qualities  betrays  both 
them  and  himself.  We  should  believe  that  their 
hearts  tremble  with  affright,  that  the  very 
sound  of  our  words  offends  the  purity  of  their 
ears,  that  they  hate  us  for  talking  so,  and  only 
yield  to  our  importunity  by  a  compulsive  force, 
beauty,  all-powerful  as  it  is,  has  not  where- 
withal to  make  itself  relished  without  the  medi- 
ation of  these  little  arts.  Look  at  Italy,  where 
there  is  the  most  and  the  finest  beauty  to  be 
sold,  how  it  is  nevertheless  necessitated  to  have 
recourse  to  other  means  and  other  artifices  to 
render  itself  charming  ;  and  in  truth,  whatever 
it  may  do,  being  venal  and  public,  it  remains 
feeble  and  languishing  in  itself;  even  as  in 
virtue  itself,  of  two  like  effects,  we  notwith- 
standing look  upon  that  as  the  best  and  most 
worthy  wherein  the  most  trouble  and  hazard  is 
proposed. 

'Tis  un  effect  of  the  divine  Providence  to 
suffer  his  holy  church  to  be  af- 
flicted, as  we  see  it,  with  so  many    J^0^60!  ■"{. 

'         1    A        111         1  •         J      *er» hM  church 

storms  and  troubles,  by  this  op-  to  be  harassed. 
position  to  rouse  pious  souls,  and 
to  awaken  them  from  that  drowsy  lethargy  where- 
in to,  by  so  long  tranquillity,  they  had  been  im- 
merged.  If  we  should  lay  the  loss  we  have 
sustained  in  the  number  of  those  who  have  gone 
astray,  in  the  balance  against  the  benefit  we 
have  had  by  being  again  put  in  breath,  and  by 
having  our  zeal  and  force  resuscitated  by  reason 
of  this  opposition,  I  know  not  whether  the 
utility  would  not  surmount  the  damage. 

We  have  thought  to  tie  the  nuptial  knot  of 
our  marriages  more  fast  and  firm, 
for  having  taken  away  all  means     Whether  the 
of  driving  it ;  but  the  knot  of    SUES  to  " 
the  will  and  affection  is  so  much     firmer  by  ta- 
the  more  slackened    and    made    Jj^SLsTof^iiS* 
loose  by  how  much  that  of  con-    solving  it. 
strain t  is  drawn  closer  together ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  that  which  kept  the  mar- 
riages at  Home  so  long  in  honour  and  inviolate, 
was  the  liberty  every  one  that  would  had  to 


*  Prupcrt.  ii.  14,  10. 
6  Tacitua.  Annul,  xii.  45. 
"  Virs;.  Ectog.  iii.  fi5. 
8  Prupcrt.  ii.  15.  6. 
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break  them.  They  kept  their  wives  the  better, 
because  they  might  part  with  thein  if  they 
would  ;  and  in  the  full  liberty  of  divorces  they 
lived  five  hundred  years  and  more  before  any 
one  made  use  on't.1 

Quod  licet,  ingratom  eat ;  quod  non  licet,  acrius  writ.* 

"  What's  free  to  as  to  do  we  slight. 
What  is  forbidden  whets  the  appetite." 

We  might  here  introduce  the  opinion  of  an 
ancient  on  this  occasion,  that  executions  rather 
whet  than  dull  the  edge  of  vices  ;  that  they  do 
not  beget  the  care  of  doing  well,  that  being  the 
work  of  reason  and  discipline ;  but  only  a  care 
not  to  be  taken  in  doing  ill : 

Latius  excisee  pestis  contagia  serpunt  :3 
"  The  plague-sore,  being  lanc'd,  th'  infection  spreads :" 

I  do  not  know  that  this  is  true  ;  but  this  I  ex- 
perimentally know,  that  never  civil  government 
was  by  that  means  reformed :  the  order  and  re- 
gulation of  manners  depend  upon  some  other 
expedient.   - 

The  Greek  histories4  make  mention  of  the 
Argippians,  neighbours  to  Scythia,  who  live 
without  either  rod  or  stick  of 
hWn>edcon-  offence;  that  not  only  no  one 
tentediyaad  attempts  to  attack  them,  but 
securely  with-      whoever  can  fly  thither  is  safe, 

oat  offensive         ,  »   '.    .         .  .  , 

anna.  by  reason    of  their   virtue    and 

sanctity  of  life,  and  no  one  is 
so  bo\d  as  there  to  lay  hands  upon  them  ; 
and  they  have  applications  made  to  them  to 
determine  the  controversies  that  arise  betwixt 
men  of  other  countries.  There  is  a  certain 
nation,  where  the  enclosures  of  gardens  and 
fields  they  would  preserve  is  made  only  of  a 
string  of  cotton-yarn,  and,  so  fenced,  is  more 
firm  and  secure  than  our  hedges  and  ditches  : 

Furem  signata  sollicitant Aperta  ejjfrac- 

tarius  praterit  .•*  "  Things  sealed  up  invite  a 
thief.     House-breakers  pass  by  open-doors." 

Perad venture  the  facility  of  entering  my 
house,  amongst  other  things,  has  been  a  means 
to  preserve  it  from  the  violence  of  our  civil 
wars;  defence  allures  an  enemy,  and  mistrust 
provokes  him.  I  enervated  the  soldiers'  design 
by  depriving  the  exploit  of  danger,  and  all 
matter  of  military  glory,  which  is  wont  to 
serve  them  for  pretence  and  excuse.  What- 
ever is  bravely  is  ever  honourably  done,  at  a 
time  when  justice  is  dead.  I  render  them  the 
conquest  of  my  house  cowardly 
Montaigne  safe  and  base ;  it  is  never  shut  to  any 
ho^l^T  one  that  knocks.  My  gate  has 
the  cini  wars,  no  other  guard  than  a  porter,  and 
that  of  ancient  custom  and  cere- 
mony, who  does  not  so  much  serve  to  defend 
it,  as  to  offer  it  with  more  decency  and  the 
better  grace.  I  have  no  other  guard  or  sentinel 
than  the  stars.     A  gentleman  would  play  the 


1  Val.  Maximus,  ii.  1.4.  who  sajsjfoe  hundred  and  twenty 
jfean. 
»  Orid,  Amor.  U.  1Q.  S. 


fool  to  make  a  show  of  defence,  if  he  be  not 
really  in  a  condition  to  defend  himself.  He 
that  lies  open  on  one  side  is  every  where  so. 
Our  ancestors  did  not  think  of  building  frontier 
garrisons.  The  means  of  assaulting,  I  mean 
without  battery  or  army,  and  of  surprising 
our  bouses,  increase  every  day,  above  all  the 
means  to  guard  them ;  men's  wits  are  generally 
bent  that  way  ;  invasion  every  one  is  concerned 
in ;  none  but  the  rich  in  defence.  Mine  was 
strong  for  the  time  when  it  was  built ;  I  have 
added  nothing  to  it  of  that  kiud,  and  should 
fear  that  its  strength  should  turn  against  my- 
self; to  which  we  are  to  consider  that  a  peace- 
able time  would  require  it  should  be  dismantled. 
There  is  the  danger  never  to  be  able  to  regain 
it,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  to  keep  it,  for  in 
intestine  dissentions  your  valet  may  be  of  the 
party  you  fear ;  and  where  religion  is  the  pre- 
text, even  a  man's  nearest  relation  may  be 
distrusted  with  a  colour  of  justice.  The  public 
exchequer  will  not  maintain  our  domestic  gar- 
risons ;  it  would  be  exhausted :  we  ourselves 
have  not  means  to  do  it  without  ruin,  or,  which 
is  more  inconvenient  and  injurious,  without 
ruining  the  people.  As  to  the  rest,  you  there 
lose  ail,  and  even  your  friends  will  be  more 
ready  to  accuse  your  want  of  vigilance  and 
your  improvidence  than  to  pity  you,  and  the 
ignorance  and  heedlessness  of  your  profession. 
That  so  many  garrisoned  houses  have  been  lost, 
whereas  this  of  mine  remains,  makes  me  apt 
to  suspect  that  they  were  only  lost  by  being 
guarded  ;  this  gives  an  enemy  both  an  invita- 
tion and  colour  of  reason :  all  defence  shows 
a  face  of  war.  Let  who  will  come  to  roe,  in 
God's  name  ;  but  I  shall  not  invite  them.  Tis 
retirement  I  have  chosen,  for  my  repose  from 
war.  I  endeavour  to  withdraw  this  corner  from 
the  public  tempest,  as  I  also  do  another  corner 
in  my  soul.  Our  war  may  put  on  what  forms 
it  will,  multiply  and  diversify  itself  into  new 
parties ;  for  my  own  part,  I  shall  not  budge. 
Amongst  so  many  garrisoned  houses,  I  am  the 
only  person  of  my  condition,  that  I  know  of, 
who  have  purely  entrusted  mine  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Heaven,  without  removing  either  plate, 
deeds,  or  hangings.  I  will  neither  fear  nor 
save  myself  by  halves.  If  a  full  acknowledg- 
ment can  acquire  the  divine  favour,  it  will  serve 
me  to  the  end  :  if  not,  I  have  still  continued 
long  enough  to  render  my  continuance  re- 
markable and  recordable. — I  have  lived  thirty 
years ! 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

OF   GLORY. 

Thkhk  is  the  name  and  the  thing :  the  name 
is  a  voice  which  denotes  and  signifies  the  thing ; 


3  Rutil.  I  liner,  i.  397.  in  reference  to  the  Jews  and  their 
religion. 
*  Herod,  iv.  S3.  8  Seneca,  Kpist.  fie. 
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the  name  is  no  part  of  the  thing,  or  of  the  sub- 
stance ;  'tis  a  foreign  piece  joined  to  the  thing, 
and  without  it. 

God,  who  is  all  fulness  in  himself,  and  the 
height  of  all  perfection,  cannot 

increased,  himself  within ;  but  his  name  may 

be  augmented  and  increased  by 
the  blessing  and  praise  we  attribute  to  his  ex- 
terior works,  which  praise,  seeing  we  cannot 
incorporate  it  in  him,  forasmuch  as  he  can  have 
no  accession  of  good,  we  attribute  it  to  his 
name,  which  is  the  part  out  of  him  that  is 
nearest  to  us ;  thus  is  it  that  to  God  alone  glory 
and  honour  appertain  ;  and  there  is  nothing  so 
remote  from  reason  as  that  we  should  go  in 
quest  of  it  for  ourselves;  for  being  indigent  and 
necessitous  within,  our  essence  being  imperfect, 
and  having  continual  need  of  melioration,  'tis 
to  this  that  we  ought  to  employ  all  our  endea- 
vours ;  we  are  all  hollow  and  empty  ;  'tis  not 
with  wind  and  voice  that  we  are  to  611  our- 
selves ;  we  want  a  more  solid  substance  to  repair 
us  ;  a  man  starved  with  hunger  would  be  very 
simple  to  seek  rather  to  provide  himself  with 
a  gay  garment  than  a  good  meal ;  we  are  to 
look  after  that  whereof  we  have  most  need. 
As  we  have  it  in  our  ordinary  prayers,  Gloria 
in  excelsU  Deo,  et  in  terra  pax  hominibus :' 
"  Glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace  and  good  will  to  men/'  We  are  in  want 
of  beauty,  health,  wisdom,  virtue,  and  6uch  like 
essential  qualities ;  exterior  ornaments  should 
be  looked  after,  when  we  have  made  provision 
for  necessary  tilings.  Divinity  treats  umply 
and  more  pertinently  of  this  subject,  but  I  am 
not  much  versed  in  it. 

Chrysippus  and  Diogenes3  were  the  first  and 
the  most  constant  authors  of  the  contempt  of 

.  glory,  and  maintained  that,  amongst  all  plea- 
sures, there  was  none  more  dangerous,  nor  more 
to  be  avoided,  than  that  which  we  derive  from 
the  approbation  of  others.     And,  in  truth,  ex- 

:  perience  makes  us  sensible  of  many  very  hurtful 
treasons  in  it ;  there  is  no  tiling  that  so  poisons 
princes  as  flattery,  nor  any  thing  whereby 
wicked  men  more  easily  obtain  credit  and 
favour  with  them ;  nor  pandarism  so  ably  and 
usually  made  use  of  to  corrupt  the  chastity  of 
women,  than  to  wheedle  and  entertain  them 
with  their  own  praises ;  the  first  charm  the 
Syrens  mode  use  of  to  allure  Ulysses  was  of 
this  nature : 

'*  Noble  Ulysses,  turn  thee  to  this  side, 
Of  Greece  the  greatest  ornament  and  pride."  3 

These  philosophers  said  that  all  the  glory  of 
the  world  was  not  worth  an  understanding 
man's  holding  out  his  finger  to  obtain  it  :4 

Gloria  quantalibet  quid  erit,  si  gloria  Untum  est?9 


»  St.  Luke,  ii.  14. 

*  Cicero,  de  Finib.  iii.  17. 

3  Homer,  Odguey,  xii.  184. 

4  Cicero,  */  tupra, 

5  Juvenal,  vii.  81. 


"  What's  glory  in  the  high's*  decree, 
If  still  it  only  glory  be  V » 

I  say  for  it  alone,  for  it  often  brings  several 
commodities  along  with  it,  for  which  it  may  be 
justly  desired;  it  acquires  us  good  -  will,  and 
renders  us  less  subject  and  exposed  to  the  inju- 
ries and  insults  of  others,  and  the  like.  It  was 
also  one  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Epicurus ; 
for  this  precept  of  his  sect,  Conceal  thy  life, 
that  forbids  men  to  encumber  themselves  with 
offices  and  public  negotiations,  does  also  neces- 
sarily pre-suppose  a  contempt  of  glory,  which 
is  the  world's  approbation  of  those  actions  we 
produce  in  evidence.  He  that  bids  us  conceal 
ourselves,  and  have  no  other  concern  but  for 
ourselves,  and  that  will  not  have  us  known  to 
others,  would  much  less  have  us  honoured  and 
glorified ;  and  'tis  thus  he  advises  Idomeneus 
not  in  any  sort  to  regulate  his  actions  by  the 
common  reputation  or  opinion,  except  to  avoid 
the  other  accidental  inconveniences  that  the 
contempt  of  men  might  bring  upon  him. 

Those  discourses  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  true 
and  rational ;  but  we  are,  I  know  not  how, 
double  in  ourselves,  which  is  the  cause  that 
what  we  believe  we  do  not  believe,  and  cannot 
disengage  ourselves  from  what  we  condemn. 
Let  us  see  the  last  and  dying  words  of  Epicu- 
rus ;  they  are  great,  and  worthy  of  such  a 
philosopher,  and  yet  they  carry  some  marks  of 
the  recommendation  of  his  name,  and  of  that 
humour  he  hod  decried  by  his  precepts.  Here 
is  a  letter6  that  he  dictated  a  little  before  his 
last  gasp : 

"  Epicurus  to  Hermachus,  health. 

"  Whilst  I  was  passing  over  the  happiest  and 
last  day  of  my  life,  I  wrote  this,  but  at  the  same 
time  afflicted  with  such  a  pain  in  my  bladder 
and  bowels  that  nothing  can  be  greater ;  but  it 
was  recompensed  with  the  pleasure  the  remem- 
brance of  my  discoveries  and  doctrines  suggested 
to  my  soul.  Now,  as  the  affection  thou  hast 
ever  from  thy  infancy  borne  towards  me  and 
philosophy  requires,  take  upon  thee  the  protec- 
tion of  Metrodorus's  children." 

This  is  the  letter :  and  that  which  makes  me 
interpret  that  the  pleasure  he  says  he  had  in  his 
soul,  concerning  his  discoveries,  has  some  refe- 
rence to  the  reputation  he  hoped  for  after  his 
death,  is  the  manner  of  his  will,  in  which  be 
gives  order,  "  That  Amynomachus  and  Timo- 
crates,  his  heirs,  should  every  January  defray, 
fur  the  celebration  of  his  birth-day,  the  expense 
that  Hermachus  should  appoint ;  and  also  the 
expense  that  should  be  made  the  twentieth  of 
every  moon,  in  entertaining  the  philosophers, 
his  friends,  who  should  assemble  in  honour  of 
the  memory  of  him  and  Metrodorus."7 


6  Cicero,  de  Finib.  ii.  30.  In  Laertius,  Life  of  Epicunu, 
tlits  letter  is  mentioned  as  being  addressed  to  Idomeneus. — 
Villoison  {Ante  Ortec.  torn  ii.  p.  150. j  and  Visconti  Icono- 
crrap.  Grac.  torn  i.  p.  2l6)  hare  shown  that  the  name  should 
be  written  Uermarchut. 

'  Cicero,  de  Fimb.  ii.  31. 
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Carneades  was  head  of  the  contrary  opinion : 
and  maintained  that  glory  was  to 
be  desired  for  itself;*  even  at  we 
embrace  our  posthumes  for  them- 
selves, having  no  knowledge  or  enjoyment  of 
then.  This  opinion  has  not  failed  to  be  more 
universally  followed,  as  those  commonly  are 
that  are  most  suitable  to  our  inclinations.  Aris- 
totle gives  it  the  first  place  amongst  external 
goods ;  "  avoid,  as  two  exlicine  rices,  immo- 
deration, either  in  seeking  or  evading  it-"2  I 
believe,  if  we  bad  the  books  Cicero  wrote  opon 
this  subject,  we  should  have  fine  harangues 
about  it ;  for  be  was  so  madly  possessed  with 
this  passion,  that  if  he  had  dared, 
I  think  he  could  willingly  have 
gbrj.  alien  into  the  excess  that  others 

did,  that  virtue  itself  was  not  to 
be  coveted  bat  upon  the  account  of  the  honour 
that  always  attends  it : 


share  in  the  succession  of  a  forged  will,  that  so 
he  might  secure  his  own  part,  satisfied  them- 
selves with  having  no  hand  in  the  forgery,  and 
refused  not  to  i^ake  their  advantage  and  to 
come  in   for  a  share :  secure  enough  if  they 

'  could  shroud  themselves  from  accusations,  wit- 
nesses, and  the  laws:  Memintrint  Deism  m 

\  habere  testrm,  id  est  Cut  ego  orbit  ror)  mentem 
swam*    "  Let  them  consider  they  have  God  to 

{  witness,  that  is  (as  I  interpret  it) 


n 


is  a  very  vain  and  frivolous  thing  if 


to* 

tkn*  if  it 
uvea  its 


gfcey. 


Cdfttftiirta*:3 
"  For  bidden  virtoe't 
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which  is  an  opinion  so  false  that  I  am  vexed  it 
could  ever  enter  into  the  understanding  of  a 
man  that  was  honoured  with  the  name  of  a 
philosopher. 

If  this  were  true,  men  need  not  be  virtuous 
but  in  public ;  and  sliould  be  no  further  con- 
cerned to  keep  the  operations  of  the  soul,  which 
is  the  true  seat  of  virtue,  regular  and  in  order, 
than  as  tliey  were  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
others.  Is  there  no  more  in  it  than  but  onlv 
slily  and  with  circumspection  to  do  ill  ?  "  If 
thou  knowest,"  says  Carneades,4  "  of  a  serpent 
lurking  in  a  place,  where,  without  suspicion,  a 
person  is  going  to  sit  down,  by  whose  death 
thou  expectest  an  advantage,  thou  dost  ill  if 
thou  dost  not  give  him  caution  of  his  danger ; 
and  so  much  the  more  because  the  action  is  to 
be  known  by  none  but  thyself."  If  we  do  not 
take  up  ourselves  a  rule  of  well-doing,  if  impu- 
nity passes  with  us  for  justice,  to  how  many 
sorts  of  wickedness  shall  we  ever)'  day  abandon 
ourselves  ?  I  do  not  find  what  Sextus  Peduceus 
did,  in  faithfully  restoring  the  treasure  that 
C.  Plotius  bad  committed  to  his  sole  secrecy 
and  trust/  a  thing  that  I  have  often  done  my- 
self, so  commendable,  as  I  should  think  it  an 
execrable  baseness  to  have  done  otherwise :  and 
I  bold  it  of  good  use  in  our  days  to  introduce 
the  example  of  P.  Sextilius  Rufus,  whom  Cicero* 
accuses  to  have  entered  upon  an  inheritance 
contrary  to  his  conscience,  not  only  not  against 
law,  but  even  bv  the  determination  of  the  laws 
themselves ;  and  M.  Crassus  and  Q.  Horten- 
•ius,7  who,  by  reason  of  their  authority  and 
power,  having  been  called  in  by  a  stranger  to 


*  Cicero,  de  Finib.  iii.  17. 

*  Moral*,  ii.  7. 

*  Hot.  Od.  ir.  9,  99. 

4  Cicero,  de  Finib.  ii.  IS. 

*  Id.  ib. 

*  Id.  ib.  17. 


!      Virtue 

it  derives  its  recommendation  from  glory :  'tis 
1  to  no  purpose  that  we  endeavour 
to  give  it  a  station  by  itself  and 
separate  it  from  fortune ;  for  what 
is  more  accidental  than  reputa- 
tion ?  Prqfeeto  forfuma  in  ornni 
re  domino  far  :  ea  res  eunctas  ex 
Bbidme  moots  qttam  ex  rero  cetebrat,  obscu- 
.  rat  que?    "  Fortune  rules  in  all  things,  and 
advances  and  depresses  things  more  out  of  her 
own  will  than  right  and  justice."    So  to  order 
it  that  actions  may  be  known  and  seen  is  purely 
the  work  of  fortune :  'tis  chance  that  helps  us 
to  glory,  according  to  its  own  temerity.    I  have 
often  see  her  go  along:  before  merit,  and  very 
much  exceed  it.     He  that  first  likened  glory  to 
a  shadow  did   better  than  he  was  aware  of : 
!  they  are  both  of  them  things  excellently  vain  : 
,  glory,  also,  like  a  shadow,  goes  sometimes  be- 
fore the  body,  and  sometimes  in  length  infinitely 
exceeds  it.  *  They  that  instruct  gentlemen  only 
I  to  employ  their  valour  for  the  obtaining  of 
1  honour,   quasi  non  sit  honestum  quod  nobUi- 
\  tatum  nan  sit ;°   "  as  though  it  were  not  a 
'  virtue  unless  ennobled ;"  what  do  they  intend 
1  by  that  but  to  instruct  them  never  to  hazard 
•  themselves  if  they  are  not  seen,  and  to  observe 
well  if  there  be  witnesses  present  who  may 
carry  news  of  their  valour :  whereas  a  thou- 
sand occasions  of  well-doing  present  themselves 
when  we  cannot  be  taken  notice  of.     How 
many  brave  actions  are  buried  in  the  crowd  of 
a  battle  ?    Whoever  shall  take  upon  him  to 
notice  another's  behaviour  in  such  a  confusion 
is  not  very  busy  himself,  and  the  testimony  he 
shall  give  of  his  companion's  deportment  wul  be 
evidence  against  himself.  Vera  et  sapiens  animi 
magnitudoy  honestum  Mud,  quod  maxime  na- 
turam  sequitur,  infactis  post  turn  f  non  in  gloria 
judicat.11  "  True  and  wise  magnanimity  judges 
that  the  bravery  which  most  follows  nature 
more  consists  in  action  than  glory." 

All  the  glory  that  I  pretend  to  derive  from 
my  life  is  that  1  have  lived  in  quiet :  in  quiet, 
not  according  to  Bletrodorus,  or  Arcesilaus,  or 
Aristippus,  but  according  to  myself.  For  seeing 
philosophy  has  not  been  able  to  find  out  any 


7  Cicero,  de  Offic.  iii.  18. 

8  Id.  ib.  10. 

9  Sillust,  Bell  Catil.  c.  8. 

10  Cicero,  ut  wpra.  i.  4. 

11  Id.  ib.  19. 
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way  to  tranquillity  that  is  pood  in  common,  let 
every  one  seek  it  for  himself. 

To  what  do  Caesar  and  Alexander  owe  the 
infinite  grandeur  of  their  renown  but  to  for- 
tune ?  How  many  men  has  she  extinguished 
in  the  beginning  of  their  progress,  of  whom  wc 
have  no  knowledge,  who  brought  as  much 
courage  to  the  work  as  they,  if  their  adverse 
bap  bad  not  stopped  them  short  in  the  first  sally 
of  their  arms  ?  Amongst  so  many  and  so  great 
dangers,  I  do  not  remember  I  have  any  where 
read  that  Caesar  was  ever  wounded :  a  thou- 
sand have  fallen  in  less  dangers  than  the  least 
of  those  he  went  through.  A  great  many  brave 
actions  must  be  expected  to  be  performed  with- 
out witness,  and  so  lost,  before  one  turns  to 
account :  a  man  is  not  always  on  the  top  of  a 
breach,  or  at  the  bead  of  an  army,  in  the  sight  of 
his  general,  as  upon  a  scaffold  ;  a  man  is  often 
surprised  betwixt  the  hedge  and  the  ditch ;  he 
must  run  the  hazard  of  his  life  against  a  hen- 
roost, he  must  dislodge  four  rascally  musketeers 
from  a  barn;  he  must  prick  out  single  from  his 
party  and  alone  make  some  attempt,  according 
as  necessity  will  have  it.  And  whoever  will  ob- 
serve will.  I  believe,  find  it  experimentally  true 
that  occasions  of  the  least  lustre  are  ever  the  most 
dangerous ;  and  that  in  the  wars  of  our  own 
times  there  have  more  brave  men  been  lost  in 
affairs  of  little  moment,  and  in  the  dispute 
about  some  little  paltry  fort  than  in  places  of 
greater  importance,  and  where  their  valour 
might  have  been  more  honourably  employed. 

Who  thinks  death  unworthy  of  him  if  it  be 
not  on  some  signal  occasion,  instead  of  illustra- 
ting his  death  doth  wilfully  obscure  his  life, 
suffering  in  the  mean  time  many  very  just  occa- 
sions of  hazarding  himself  to  slip  out  of  his 
hands ;  and  every  just  one  is  illustrious  enough, 
every  man's  conscience  being  a  sufficient  trum- 
pet to  him  :  Gloria  nostra  est  testimonium 
!  conscientia  nostra}  "  For  our  rejoicing  is 
I  this,  the  testimony  of  our  conscience."  Who  is 
i  only  a  good  man  that  others  may  know  it,  and 
that  he  may  be  the  better  esteemed  when  'tis 
known ;  who  will  not  do  well  but  upon  con- 
dition that  his  virtue  may  be  known  to  men, 
is  one  from  whom  much  service  is  not  to  be 
expected. 

Credo  che  1  resto  di  quel  rerno,  cose 
Facesse  degne  di  tenerae  conto  ; 
Mm  far  sin  da  quel  tempo  si  nascose, 
Che  oon  e  colpa  mia  •'  or  non  le  conto : 
Perche  Orlando  a  far  1'  opre  virtuose, 
Piu  ch'  a  narrarle  poi,  seuipre  era  pronto  ; 
Ne  mai  tu  alcuno  de'  suoi  fatti  espresso, 
Se  non  quando  ebbe  i  testimoni  appresio.2 

"  The  rest  o'  th'  winter,  I  believe,  was  spent 

In  actions  worthy  of  eternal  fame  ; 
Which  hitherto  are  in  such  darkness  pent 

That  if  I  name  them  not  I'm  not  to  blame : 
Orlando's  noble  mind  being  still  more  bent 

To  do  great  acts  than  boast  him  of  the  same; 
8o  that  no  deeds  of  his  were  ever  known 
Bat  those  that  luckily  had  lookers-on." 


1  2  Covin,  i.  13. 

3  Ariosto,  Orlando,  canto  i.  91 , 

*  Horace,  Od.  iii.  2,  17. 

*  Cicero,  dt  Finib.  i.  10. 

*  Id.  Tumc.  Qsmbs.  ▼.  36. 


A  man  should  go  to  the  wars  upon  the  account 
of  duty,  and  expect  the  recompense  that  never 
fails  brave  and  worthy  actions,  how  private 
and  concealed  soever,  nor  even  to  virtuous 
thoughts  ;  'tis  a  satisfaction  that  a  well-disposed 
conscience  receives  in  itself  at  doing  well.  A 
man  must  be  valiant  for  himself,  and  upon  the 
account  of  the  advantage  it  is  to  him,  to  have  his 
courage  seated  in  a  sure  and  secure  place  against 
the  assaults  of  fortune : 

Virtus,  repul»ie  nescia  sordidse, 
Intaminatis  fulget  honoribus ; 

Nee  sumit,  aut  ponit  secures 

Arbitrio  popularis  aurte.3 

"  Virtue  that  ne'er  repulse  admits, 
In  taintless  honour  glorious  sits  ; 
Nor  takes,  or  leaveth  dignities 
At  the  mere  noise  of  vulgar  cries." 

It  is  not  for  show  that  the  soul  is  to  play  its 
part,  but  for  ourselves  within,  where  no  eyes 

i  can  see  but  our  own:  there  she  defends  us 
from  the  fear  of  death,  of  pain,  and  shame 
itself;  she  there  arms  us  against  the  loss  of  our 

!  children,  friends,  and  fortune ;  and  when  op- 

f>ortunity  presents  itself,  she  leads  us  on  to  toe 
tazards  of  war,  non  emolumcnto  aliquo,  sed 
ipsius  honest  at  is  decore;4  "  not  for  any  profit 
or  advantage,  but  for  the  honour  of  virtue ;"  a 
much  greater  advantage,  and  more  worthy  to 
be  coveted  and  hoped  for  than  honour  and 
glory,  which  are  nothing  but  a  favourable 
judgment  given  of  us. 

A  dozen  men  must  be  culled  out  of  a  whole 
nation  to  judge  of  an  ucre  of 
land;   and  the  judgment  of  our    temphb?eU 
inclinations  and  actions,  the  bard-    the  judgment 
est  and  most  imoortant  thing  that    jj£.e  multi- 
I  is,  we  refer  to  the  voice  and  de- 
termination of  the  rabble,  the  mother  of  igno- 
1  ranee,  injustice,  and  inconstancy.     Is  it  reason- 
!  able  that  the  life  of  a  wise  man  should  depend 
upon  the  judgment  of  fools?     An  quid  quam 
stultius,  quam,   quos  singulos  contemnas,   eos 
aliquid  putare  esse  universos?*  "  Can  anything 
be  more  foolish  than  to  think  that  those  you 
despise  singly  can  be  any  other  than  despicable 
when  joined  together  ?"     He  that  makes  it  his 
business  to  please  them  will  never  have  done ; 
'tis  a  mark  that  never  is  to  be  reached  or  hit: 
Nil  tarn  inestimabile  est,  quam  animi  multitu- 
dinis.6    "  Nothing  is  so  uncertain  as  the  minds 
of  the  multitude."     Demetrius7  pleasantly  said, 
of  the  voice  of  the  people,  that  he  made  no 
more  account  of  that  which  came  from  above 
than  of  that  which  came  from  below.     Cicero 
says  more :  Ego  hoc  judico,  si  quando  turpe 
non  sit ,  tamen  non  esse  non  turpe,  quum  id  d 
multitudine  laudetur.*    "  I  am  of  opinion  that,   ■ 
though  a  thing  be  not  foul  in   itself,  yet  it  ' 
cannot  but  become  so  when  commended  by  the 
multitude."     No  art,  no  activity  of  wit,  could 
conduct  our  steps  so  as  to  follow  so  wandering 

6  Livy,  xxxi.  34. 

'  Seneca,  Epitt.  91.    Demetrius  was  a  Cynic  philosopher, 
famous  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

»  Dt  Finib.  ii.  15. 
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and  irregular  a  guide  :  in  this  windy  confusion  j 
of  noise,  vulgar  reports,  and  opinions,  that 
drive  us  on,  no  way  worth  anything  can  be 
chosen.  Let  us  not  purpose  to  ourselves  so 
floating  and  wavering  an  end  :  let  us  follow 
constantly  after  reason  ;  let  the  public  appro- 
bation follow  us  there,  if  it  will ;  and  as  it 
wholly  depends  upon  fortune,  we  have  no  reason 
sooner  to  expect  it  by  any  other  way  than  that. 
Though  I  would  not  follow  the  straight  way 
because  it  is  straight,  I  would,  however,  follow 
it  for  having  experimentally  found  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  reckoning,  'tis  commonly  the  most 
happy,  and  of  the  greatest  utility :  Dedit  hoc 
procidentia  Iwmimbtu  mantis,  ut  honesta  magU 
juvarent.1  "  This  gift  providence  baa  given 
to  man,  that  honest  things  should  be  the 
most  delightful."  The  manner  of  old  said  to 
Neptune,  in  a  great  tempest:  "  O  god,  thou 
may  est  save  me  if  thou  wilt,  and  if  thou  wilt, 
thou  mayest  destroy  me ;  but,  whether  or  no, 
I  will  steer  my  rudder  true."3  I  have  seen,  in 
my  time,  a  thousand  men  of  supple  and  am- 
biguous natures,  and  that  no  one  doubted  but 
they  were  more  worldly  wise  than  1,  ruined 
where  I  have  saved  myself: 

Riai  successu  posse  cmrere  dolos.3 
"  I  laugh'd  to  see  their  unsuccessful  wiles." 

Paulus  JEmilius,  going  on  his  glorious  ex- 
pedition to  Macedonia,  above  all  things  charged 
the  people  of  Rome  not  to  speak  of  his  actions 
during  his  absence.4  The  licence  of  judgments 
is  a  great  obstacle  to  great  affairs !  Forasmuch 
as  every  one  has  not  the  firmness  of  Fabius 
against  adverse  and  injurious  voices,  who  rather 
suffered  his  authority  to  be  dissected  by  the 
vain  fancies  of  men  than  to  fulfil  less  well  his 
charge,  with  a  more  favourable  reputation  and 
popular  applause. 

Fnise  and  re-  There  is  I  know  not  what  na- 
puution  set  at  tural  sweetness  in  hearing  one's- 
too  high  a  geif  commended  ;   but  we  are  a 

pnce*  great  deal  too  fond  of  it : 

Laudari  hand  metuam,  neque  enim  mihi  cornea  fibre  est; 
Sed  recti  fiaemque,  extremumque  esse  recuso, 
"  Euge"  tuum,  et  "belle."* 

•  •  *  • 

"  Think  not 
That  all  your  praises  1  should  treat  with  scorn  ; 
No,  no !  my  nerves  are  n't  made  as  dull  as  born: 
But  that  your  '  Bravos  !'  and  that  senseless  cry, 
Prove  that  all's  right  and  perfect  I  deny." 

I  care  not  so  much  what  I  am  in  the  opinion 
of  others,  as  what  I  am  in  my  own :  I  would 
be  rich  of  myself,  and  not  by  borrowing. 
Strangers  see  nothing  but  events  and  outward 
appearances ;  everybody  can  set  a  good  face  on 

>  Quintil.  Instit  Orut.  i.  IS. 
*  Seneca.  Kput.  85. 

3  Ovid,  H  Hod.  i.  18.     The  text,  however,  has  flebam 
auecamu—"  I  wept  to  see/'  &c. 

4  Livy,  zliv.  23. 

5  Pen.  i.  47.     Haud  does  not  occur  in  the  text. 
'  The  ring  of  Gyres.    Plato,  Republic,  ii.  3. 

?  Horace,  EpUt.  I  16.  flo. 


"  False  honour  pleases,  and  base  calumny 
Affrights,— whom  7    Those  that  love  to  hear  a  tie. 


t$ 


Thus  we  see  how  all  the  judgments  that  are 
founded  upon  external  appearances  are  marvel- 
lously uncertain  and  doubtful,  and  that  there  is 
no  so  certain  testimony  as  every  one  is  to  himself 
In  these  matters  how  many  drummer-boys  are 
companions  of  our  glory  ?  He  that  stands  firm 
in  an  open  trench,  what  does  he  in  that  do  more 
than  fifty  poor  pioneers,  who  open  him  the  way, 
and  cover  it  with  their  own  bodies,  for  five- 
pence  a  day  pay,  have  done  before  him  ? 

Non,  quidquid  turbida  Roma 
Elevet,  accedas ;  examenque  improbum  in  ilia 
Castiges  trutina  :  nee  te  qusesiveris  extra.8 

"  Follow  not  turbid  Rome's  so  senseless  ways 
Of  loading  ev'ry  thing  that's  done  with  praise  ; 
Of  that  false  balance  trust  not  to  the  trst. 
And  out  of  thee  make  of  thyself  no  quest." 

The  dispersing  and  scattering  our  names  into 
many  mouths  we  call  making  them  more  great : 
we  will  have  them  there  well  received,  and  that 
this  increase  turn  to  their  advantage,  which  is 
all  that  can  be  excusable  in  this  design.  But 
the  excess  of  this  disease  proceeds  so  far  that 
many  covet  to  have  a  name,  be  it  what  it  will. 
Trogus  Pompeius9  says  of  Herostratus,  and 
Titus  Livius10  of  Manlius  Capitol  in  us,  that  they 
were  more  ambitious  of  u  great  reputation  than 
of  a  good  one.  This  vice  is  very  common :  we 
are  more  solicitous  thut  men  6peak  of  us,  than 
how  they  speak ;  and  'tis  enough  for  us  that 
our  names  are  often  mentioned,  be  it  after  what 


9  Persius,  i.  6. 

•  The  instinct  mentioned  by  Trogus  (apud  J««hn  of  Salis- 
bury, viii.  5),  is  PniKHni&s,  who  killed  Philip  of  Blacedon : 
the  example  of  Heruatratus  is  cited  by  John  of  Salisbury 
not  from  Trogus  as  abridged  by  Justin,  hut  from  VaL  Max. 
viii.  14.  art.  S. 

»  Livy,  vi   11. 


the  matter  when  they  are  full  of  trembling  and 
terror  within :  they  do  not  see  my  heart,  they 
see  but  my  countenance.  'Tis  with  good  reason 
that  men  decry  the  hypocrisy  that  is  in  war ; 
for  what  is  more  easy  to  an  old  soldier  than 
to  shift  in  time  of  danger,  and  to  counterfeit  ! 
bravely,  when  he  has  no  more  heart  than  a 
chicken  ?  There  are  so  many  ways  to  avoid 
hazarding  a  man's  own  person,  that  we  have 
deceived  the  world  a  thousand  times  before  we 
come  to  be  engaged  in  a  real  danger ;  and  even 
then,  finding  ourselves  in  an  inevitable  neces- 
sity of  doing  something,  we  can  make  a  shift 
for  that  time  to  conceal  our  apprehensions  by 
setting  a  good  face  on  the  business,  though  the 
heart  beats  within  ;  and  had  we  the  use  of  the 
Platonic  ring,4  which  renders  those  invisible 
that  wear  it,  it  turned  inwards  towards  the  palm 
of  the  band,  a  great  many  would  very  often  hide 
themselves  when  they  ought  most  to  appear, 
and  would  repent  being  placed  in  so  honourable 
a  post,  where  necessity  made  them  brave. 

Falsus  honor  juvat,  et  mendax  infamia  tenet 
Quem,  nisi  mendosum  et  mendacem  V 
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nanner  it  will ;  il  seems  thai  Co  be  known  is 
n  some  sort  to  have  a  man's  life  and  its  dura- 
tion in  another  man's  keeping.  I  for  my  part 
bold  that  I  am  only  in  myself;  and  that  other 
life  of  mine,  which  lies  in  the  knowledge  of 
my  friends,  considering  it  naked  and  simply  in 
itself,  I  know  very  well  that  I  am  sensible  of 
no  frail  or  enjoyment  of  it,  but  by  the  vanity 
of  a  fantastic  opinion;  and  when  I  shall  be 
dead  I  shall  be  much  less  sensible  of  it,  and 
shall  withal  absolutely  lose  tin:  use  of  those  real 
advantages  that  sometimes  accidentally  follow 
it.  I  shall  have  no  more  handle  whereby  to 
take  bold  of  reputation,  or  whereby  it  may 
take  hold  of  me ;  for  lo  expect  that  my  name 
should  receive  it  in  the  first  place,  1  have  no 
name  that  is  enough  my  own;  of  two  that  I 

to  others  also  :  there  is  one  family  at  Paris  and 
another  at  Montpelier  whose  surname  is  Mon- 
taigne ;  another  in  Brittany  and  Xaiutouge 
called  Ue  In  Mantui^ue.  The  (rini^pusiti  1.111  of 
me  syllable  only  is  enough  to  ravel  our  affairs, 
.0  that  I  shall  peradventure  shore  in  their  glory, 
and  they  shall  partake  of  my  shame ;  and  more- 
over my  ancestors  were  formerly  sumanied 
Kvquem,  a  imnit!  w  herein  11  family  well  known 
in  England  at  this  day  is  concerned :  as  to  my 
other  name,  every  one  can  take  it  that  will ; 
and  so,  perhaps,  I  may  honour  a  porter  in  my 
own  stead.  And  besides,  though  I  hud  a  par- 
ticular distinction  by  myself,  what  can  it  dis- 
tinguish when  1  am  no  more  1  Can  it  point 
out  and  favour  inanity  ? 


"  Will.  ■[!«  Ihii,  Ih;  monument.!  itonM 

but  of  this  I  have  spoken  elsewhere.  For  the 
rest,  in  a  whole  battle,  where  ten  thousand 
men  are  niniuied  or  killed,  there  are  not  fifteen 
that  are   taken   notice  of:    it  must  needs   be 

le  very  eminent  greatness,  or  some  conse- 
quence of  great  imjhjrtunce  Unit  fortune  has 
lidded  to  it,  that  iniiil  signalize  a  private  action, 
it  of  a  barque  busier  only,  hut  of  n  captain; 
for  to  kill  a  man,  or  two,  or  ten,  to  expose  a 
man's  self  bravely  to  the  peril  of  death,  is, 
indeed,  something  in  every  one  of  lis,  because 
we  there  hazard  all,  but  for  the  world's  con- 
cern, they  are  things  so  ordinary,  and  so  many 
of  them  are  every  day  seen,  and  there  must  of 

easily  be  so  many  of  the  same  kind  to  pro- 
duce any  notable  effect,  that  we  cannot  thence 
expect  any  particular  renown  ; 


so  many  thousands  and  thousands  of 
valiant  men  that  have  died  within  these  fifteen 
hundred  years  in  France,  with  their  swords  in 
hands,  not  a  hundred  have  come  to  our 
■ledge :  the  memory,  not  of  commanders 
only,  but  of  battles  and  victories,  is  buried  and 
gone :  the  fortunes  of  above  half  the  world, 
ant  of  n  record,  stir  not  from  their  place, 
vanish  without  duration.  If  I  had  un- 
known events  in  my  possession  I  think  I  could 
with  great  ease  out-do  those  that  are  recorded, 
n  oil  sorts  of  examples.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
.■veil  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  amongst  so 
many  writers  and  witnesses,  and  so  many  rare 
and  noble  exploits,  so  lew  ore  arrived  at  our 
knowledge  ? 


Adman: 


aught  do. 


It  will  be  much  if  a  hundred  years  hence  it  be 
remembered,  iu  general,  that  in  our  times  there 
were  civil  wars  in  France.     The    _. 
Laced  serin  n  inns,    entering     into    rrificJS"n'o"uf 

buttle,     Sili.Tllit.'l.'il     to     till!      lllll-r-s,'        t:i<-Lic.-<lil'iri.f 

the  end  that  their  actions  niuu,«i>ii»n)>. 
ight  be  well  mi'!  worthily  written;  looking 
1011  it  ns  a  divine,  and  no  ordinary,  favour, 
that  brave  acts  should  find  « ituesses  that  could 
give  them  life  and  memory.  Do  we  expect 
that  at  every  musket-shot  we  receive,  and  at 
every  hazard  we  run,  there  must  be  a  registrar 
ready  to  record  it?  Not  to  say  that  a  hun- 
dred registrar?  mnv  enrol  them,  whose  com- 
mentaries will  not  last  above  three  days,  and 
shall  never  come  to  the  sight  of  any  one.  We 
have  not  the  thousandth  part  of  the  ancient 
writings ;  'tis  fortune  that  gives  them  a  shorter 
or  longer  life,  according  to  her  favour;  and 
'tis  lawful  to  doubt  whether  those  we  have  be 
not  the  worst,  not  having  seen  the  rest.  Men 
do  not  write  histories  of  things  of  so  little 
moment :  a  man  must  hare  been  general  in  the 
conquest  of  an  empire,  he  must  have  won  two 
and  fifty  set  battles,  and  always  been  the 
weaker  in  namber,  as  Casiar  did ;  ten  thousand 
brave  fellows,  and  several  great  captains,  lost 
their  lives  bravely  in  his  service,  whose  name* 
lasted  no  longer  than  their  wives  and  children 

gum  /ami  gbKiin  Kctmdll.' 


Even  those  we  see  behave  themselves  the  best, 
three  months  or  lliree  years  after  they  have 
been  knocked  on  the  head  are  no  more  spoken 
of  than  if  they  had  never  beer.     Whoever  will 

euusider,  with  just  mcusiiie  unil  proportion,  at 
what  kind  of  men,  and  of  what  sort  of  ac- 
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tions,  the  glory  maintains  itself 
What  tort  of       in  the  memory  of  books,  will  find 

theTemero-"'         tnat   tncre   are    verv  ^ew   actions 

brance  of  which     and    very   few  persons    of   our 
unreserved  m    times,  who  can  there  pretend  any 

right.  How  many  worthy  men 
have  we  seen  survive  their  own  reputation, 
who  have  seen  and  suffered  the  honour  and 
glory,  most  justly  acquired  in  their  youth,  ex- 
tinguished in  their  own  presence?  And  for 
three  years  of  this  fantastic  and  imaginary  life 
we  must  go  and  throw  away  our  true  and 
essential  lire,  and  engage  ourselves  in  the  risk 
of  perpetual  death.  The  sages  propose  to  them  - 
selves  a  nobler  and  more  just  end  in  so  import- 
ant an  enterprise  :  Recte  facti  fecisse  merces 
est :  officii  jructus  ipsum  officium  est.1  "  The 
reward  of  a  thing  well  done  is  to  have  done  it : 
the  fruit  of  a  good  office  is  the  office  itself." 
It  were,  perhaps,  excusable  in  a  painter  or 
other  artisan,  or  in  a  rhetorician  or  grammarian, 
to  endeavour  to  raise  themselves  a  name  by 
their  works ;  but  the  actions  of  virtue  are  too 
noble  in  themselves  to  seek  any  other  reward 
than  from  their  own  worth,  and  especially  to 
seek  it  in  the  vanity  of  human  judgments. 
If  this  false  opinion,  nevertheless,  be  of  that 

use  to  the  public  as  to  keep  men 
Why  the  pub-  in  their  duty  ;  if  the  people  are 
«ogh?to  be100  thereby  stirred  up  to  virtue ;  if 
courted.  princes  are  touched  to  see  the 

world  bless  the  memory  of  Trajan 
and  abominate  that  of  Nero ;  if  it  moves  them 
to  see  the  name  of  that  great  scoundrel,  once 
so  terrible  and  feared,  so  freely  cursed  and 
reviled  by  every  schoolboy  that  lights  upon  it ; 
let  it,  in  the  name  of  God,  increase,  and  be 
as  much  as  possible  nursed  up,  cherished,  and 
countenanced  amongst  us.  And  Plato,2  bend- 
ing his  whole  endeavour  to  make  his  citizens 
virtuous,  advises  them  not  to  despise  the  good 
esteem  of  the  people ;  and  says,  that  it  falls 
out  by  a  certain  divine  inspiration  that  even 
the  wicked  themselves  oft-times,  as  well  by 
word  as  opinion,  can  rightly  distinguish  the 
virtuous  from  the  wicked.  This  person  and 
his  tutor  are  both  marvellous  bold  artificers, 
everywhere  to  add  divine  operations  and  reve- 
lations where  human  force  is  wanting:  Ut 
tragici  poette  confugiunt  ad  deum,  quum  ex- 
plicare  argumentx  exitum  nan  possunt  .J  "  As 
the  tragic  poets  have  recourse  to  a  god,  when 
they  cannot  compass  the  catastrophe  of  their 
piece :"  and,  perhaps,  for  this  reason  it  was, 
that  Timon,  railing  at  him,   called  him   the 

Seat  forger  of  miracles.4  Seeing  that  men,  by 
eir  insufficiency,  cannot  pay  themselves  well 
enough  with  current  money,  let  the  counterfeit 
be  superadded.  'Tis  a  way  that  has  been  prac- 
tised by  all  the  legislators  ;  and  there  is  no  go- 
vernment that  has  not  had  some  mixture  either 


1  Seneca,  Kpi*t.  81. 

*  Law*,  xii. 

9  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  20. 


of  ceremonial   vanity  or   false   opinion,   that 
serves  for  a  curb  to  keep  the  people  in  their 
duty.     'Tis  for  this  that  most  of  them  have  their 
fabulous  originals  and  beginnings,  so  enriched 
with  supernatural  mysteries :  'tis  this  that  has 
given  credit  to  bastard  religions,  and  caused 
them  to  be  countenanced   by  men  of  under- 
standing ;  and  for  this  that  Nuina  and  Sexto- 
rius,  to  possess  their  men  with  a  better  opinion 
of  them,  fed  them  with  this  foppery ;  one  that 
the  nymph   Egeria,  the  other  that  his  white 
hind,  brought  them  all  their  councils  from  the 
gods:  and  the  authority  that  Numa  gave  to 
his  laws,  under  the  title  of  the  patronage  of 
this  goddess,  Zoroaster,  legislator  of  the  Bac- 
trians  and   Persians,   gave   to  his  under   the 
name  of  the  god  Oromazis  ;  Trismegistus,  legis- 
lator of  the  Egyptians,  under  that  of  Mercury; 
Xamolxis,  legislator  of  the  Scythians,  under 
that  of  Vesta;    Charondas,  legislator  of  the 
Chalcedonians,  under  that  of  Saturn ;  Minos, 
legislator  of  the  Cretans,  under  that  of  Jupiter ; 
Lycurgus,   legislator  of  the   Lacedaemonians, 
under  that  of  Apollo ;  and  Draco  and  Solon, 
legislators   of   the   Athenians,   under  that   of 
Minerva :  and  every  government  has  a  god  at 
the  head  of  .it ;  others  falsely,  that  truly  which 
Moses  set  over  the  Jews  at  their  departure  out 
of  Egypt.     The  religion  of  the  Bedouins,  as 
the  Sire  de  Joinville  reports,*  amongst  other 
things,  enjoined  a  belief  that  the  soul  of  him 
amongst  them  who  died  for  his  prince  went 
into  another  more  happy  body,  more  beautiful 
than  the  former ;  by  which  means  they  much 
more  willingly  ventured  their  lives  ; 

In  ferram  mens  prona  viris,  animseque  capaces 
Mortis,  et  ignavum  est  rediturae  parcere  viUe.6 

"  Men  covet  wounds,  and  strive  death  to  embrace, 
To  save  a  life  that  will  return  is  base." 

This  is  a  very  salutary,  though  an  erroneous, 
belief.  Every  nation  has  many  such  examples 
of  its  own :  but  this  subject  would  require  a 
treatise  by  itself. 

To  add  one  word  more  to  my  former  dis- 
course, I  would  advise  the  ladies 
no  more  to  call  that  honour  which  betwSttE** 
is  but  their  duty  :  Ut  enim  con-  which  the  ladies 
suetudo  loquitur,  id  solum  dicitur  **"?£ onoJ r> 
honestum  quod  est  popular i  fama  *"  eu  utJ* 
gloriosum  ;7  "  According  to  the  vulgar  notion, 
which  only  approves  that  for  laudable  that  is 
glorious  by  the  public  voice;"  their  duty  is 
the  mark,  their  honour  but  the  outward  rind  : 
neither  would  I  advise  them  to  give  that  excuse 
in  payment  for  their  denials  ;  for  I  pre-supposc 
that  their  intentions,  their  desire  and  will, 
which  are  things  wherein  their  honour  is  not 
at  all  concerned,  forasmuch  us  nothing  appears 
without,  are  much  better  regulated  than  the 
effects : 


«  Lacrtius,  Life  of  Plato. 

5  In  bis  Memoir*,  c.  58. 

6  Lucaii,  i.  40*1. 

"  Cicero,  de  Finib.  ii.  16. 
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Quae,  quia  non  liceat,  noo  fadt,  ilia  facit  :l 

"  She  who  not  sins,  whom  mere  restraint  keeps  in, 
Though  abe  forbear  the  act,  commits  the  ain :" 

the  offeDce  both  towards  God  and  in  the 
conscience  is  as  great  to  desire  as  to  do :  and 
besides,  they  are  actions  so  private  and  secret 
of  themselves  as  would  be  easily  enough  kept 
from  the  knowledge  of  others,  wherein  the 
honour  consists,  if  they  had  not  another  respect 
to  their  duty,  and  the  affection  they  bear  to 
chastity  for  itself.  Every  woman  of  honour 
will  much  rather  choose  to  lose  her  honour 
than  to  hurt  her  conscience. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


OF  PRESUMPTION. 


There  is  another  sort  of  glory,  which  is  the 
having  too  good  an  opinion  of  our  own  worth. 
'Tis  an  inconsiderate  affection  with  which  we 
flatter  ourselves,  and  that  represents  us  to  our- 
selves different  from  what  we  truly  are :  like 
the  passion  of  love,  that  lends  beauties  and 
graces  to  the  person  beloved,  and  that  makes 
those  who  are  caught  with  it,  with  a  depraved 
and  corrupt  judgment,  consider  the  thing  they 
love  more  perfect  than  it  is. 

I  would,  not,  nevertheless,  for  fear  of  failing 

The  (ear  of  on    tne    0*uer    s^e>   ^at    a  man 

being  guilty  of  should  not  know  himself  aright, 

presumption  or  think  himself  less  than  he  is ; 

gw  mm  too  the  judgment  ought  in  all  things 

tneananopi-  to  keep   itself  upright  and  just: 

•Xe.fn'oMo         '**  aI1  th.e  reaSOn  in  the  wo"d  ,)C 

hinder  us  from  should  discern  in  himself,  as  well 
mfkinSLoar*        as  in  others,  what  truth  sets  be- 

selves  known.         ..  i  •  -r    1        v       r*  i   *. 

lore  him :  if  he  be  Caesar,  let 
him  boldly  think  himself  the  greatest  captain 
in  the  world.  We  are  nothing  but  ceremony  : 
ceremony  carries  us  away,  and  we  leave  the 
substance  of  things :  we  hold  by  the  branches, 
and  quit  the  trunk  and  the  body  :  we  have 
taught  the  ladies  to  blush  when  they  hear  that 
but  named  which  they  are  not  at  all  afraid 
to  do :  we  dare  not  call  our  members  by  their 
right  names,  yet  are  not  afraid  to  employ  thein 
in  all  sort  of  debauches :  ceremony  forbids  us 
to  express  by  words  things  that  are  lawful  and 
natural,  and  we  obey  it ;  reason  forbids  us  to 
do  things  unlawful  and  ill,  and  nobody  obeys 
it.  I  find  myself  here  lettered  by  the  laws  of 
ceremony ;  for  it  neither  permits  a  man  to 
speak  well  of  himself  nor  ill.  We  will  leave 
her  there  for  this  time. 

They  whom  fortune  (call  it  good  or  ill)  has 
made  to  pass  their  lives  in  some  eminent  degree, 
may,  by  their  public  actions,  manifest  what 
they  are  :  but  they  whom  she  has  only  em- 
ployed in  the  crowd,  nn»l  of  whom  nobody  will 
say  a  word,  unless  they  j*pcak  themselves,  are 

1  Orid,  Amor.  iii.  4   4. 

*  Horace,  Sat.  ii.  1   30. 

*  Tacitus,  Agricvlu,  c  1. 


to  be  excused  if  they  take  the  boldness  to  speak 
of  themselves  to  such  whose  interest  it  is  to 
know  them ;  by  the  example  of  Lucilius, 

IUe  Telut  fidis  arcana  sodalibus  olim 
Credebat  libris,  neque  si  male  cesserat,  usquam 
Decurrens  alio,  neque  si  bene :  quo  fit,  ut  omnis 
Votiva  pateat  reluti  descripu  tabella 
Vita  senis  ;* 

"  His  war  was  in  bis  books  to  speak  his  mind, 
As  freely  as  his  secrets  he  would  tell 
To  a  tried  friend,  and,  take  it  ill  or  well. 
He  held  his  custom.     Hence  it  came  to  pass 
The  old  man's  life  is  there,  as  in  a  glass ;" 

he  always  committed  to  paper  his  actions  and 
thoughts,  and  there  pourt rayed  himself  such 
as  he  found  himself  to  be :  nee  id  Rut  Mo  et 
Scauro  citra  fidem  aut  obtrectationi  fuit.* 
"  Nor  were  Rutilius  or  Scarus  misbelieved  or 
condemned  for  so  doing." 

I  remember,  then,  that  from  my  infancy 
there  was  observed  in  me  I  know  not  what  kind 
of  carriage  and  behaviour,  that  seemed  to  relish 
of  pride  and  arrogance.  I  will  say  this  by  the 
way,  that  it  is  not  inconvenient  to  have  con- 
ditions and  propensities  so  proper  and  so  incor- 
porated into  us  that  we  have  not  the  means  to 
feel  and  be  aware  of  them :  and  of  such  natural 
inclinations  the  body  will  readily  retain  some 
bent,  without  our  knowledge  or  consent  It 
was  a  certain  affectation  becoming  to  his  beauty 
that  made  Alexander  carry  his  head  on  one 
side,  and  Alcibiades  to  lisp;  Julius  Caesar4 
scratched  his  head  with  one  finger,  which  is  the 
fashion  of  a  roan  full  of  troublesome  thoughts; 
and  Cicero,  as  I  take  it,  was  wont  to  wrinkle 
up  his  nose,  a  sign  of  a  man  given  to  scoffing : 
such  motions  as  these  may  imperceptibly  hap* 

rn  in  us.  There  are  other  artificial  ones  which 
meddle  not  with,  as  salutations  and  congees, 
by  which  men  for  the  most  part  unjustly 
acquire  the  reputation  of  being  humble  and 
courteous ;  one  may  be  humble,  out  of  pride. 
I  am  prodigal  enough  of  my  hat,  especially  in 
summer,  and  never  am  so  saluted  but  I  pay  it 
again,  from  persons  of  what  quality  soever, 
unless  they  be  in  my  own  pay.  I  should  make 
it  my  request,  to  some  princes  that  I  know, 
that  they  should  be  more  sparing  of  that  cere- 
mony, and  bestow  that  courtesy  where  it  is 
more  due  ;  for  being  so  indiscreetly  and  indif- 
ferently conferred  on  all,  they  are  thrown  away 
to  no  purpose :  if  they  be  without  respect  of 
persons,  they  lose  their  effect.  Amongst  irre- 
gular countenances,  let  us  not  forget  that  severe 
one  of  the  Emperor  Constantius,  who  always 
in  public  held  his  head  quite  upright,  without 
bending  or  turuing  on  either  side,  not  so  much 
as  to  look  upon  those  who  saluted  him  on  one 
side,  planting  his  body  in  a  stiff,  immovable 
posture,  without  suffering  it  to  yield  to  the 
motion  of  his  coach :  not  daring  so  much  as 
to  spit,  blow  his  nose,  or  wipe  his  face,  before 
people.6   I  know  not  whether  the  gestures  that 

«  Plutarch,  Life  of  C<uar,  c.  1.    The  same  thing  is  said 
of  Pompey.    Scnec.  Controv.  iii.  19. 
5  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xzi.  14. 
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were  observed  in  me  were  of  this  first  quality, 
and  whether  I  had  really  any  secret  propensity 
to  this  vice,  as  it  might  well  be  ;  and  I  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  motions  of  the  body : 
but  as  to  the  motions  of  the  soul,  I  will  here 
confess  what  I  think  of  the  matter. 

This  sort  of  glory  consists  of  two  parts ;  the 
one  in  setting  too  great  a  value  upon  ourselves, 
and  the  other  in  setting  too  little  a  value  upon 
others.  As  to  the  one,  methinks 
Montaigne  apt  these  considerations  ought,  in  the 
hUp«rton and  ^rst  place,  to  be  of  some  force : 
poaaesaions.  I  feel  myself  importuned  by  an 
error  of  the  soul  that  displeases 
me,  both  as  it  is  unjust  and  as  it  is  troublesome ; 
I  attempt  to  correct  it,  but  I  cannot  root  it 
out;  which  is  that  I  lessen  the  just  value  of 
things  that  I  possess,  and  over-value  others, 
because  they  are  foreign,  absent,  and  none  of 
mine :  this  humour  spreads  very  far.  As  the 
prerogative  of  authority  makes  husbands  look 
upon  their  own  wives  with  an  unjustifiable  dis- 
dain, and  many  fathers  their  children,  so  'tis 
with  me;  betwixt  two  works  of  equal  merit 
I  should  always  throw  a  weight  into  the 
scale  against  my  own  ;  not  so  much  that  the 
jealousy  of  ray  preferment  and  bettering 
troubles  my  judgment,  and  hinders  me  from 
satisfying  myself,  as  that  dominion  of  itself 
begets  a  contempt  of  what  is  our  own,  and 
over  which  we  have  an  absolute  command. 
Foreign  governments,  manners,  and  languages, 
insinuate  themselves  into  my  esteem ;  and  I 
am  sensible  that  Latin  allures  me  by  favour  of 
its  dignity,  to  value  it  above  its  due,  as  it  does 
children  and  the  common  sort  of  people.  The 
economy,  house,  horse,  of  my  neighbour,  though 
no  better  than  my  own,  I  prize  above  my  own, 
because  they  are  not  mine:  moreover,  being 
very  ignorant  in  my  own  affairs,  I  am  astonished 
at  the  assurance  every  one  has  of  himself; 
whereas  there  is  hardly  any  thing  that  I  am 
sure  I  know,  or  that  I  dare  be  responsible  to 
myself  that  I  can  do.  I  have  not  my  means  of 
doing  anything  stated  and  ready,  and  am  only 
instructed  therein  after  the  effect ;  as  doubtful 
of  my  own  force  ns  I  am  of  another.  Whence 
it  comes  to  pass  that  if  1  happen  to  do  anything 
commendable,  I  attribute  it  more  to  my  fortune 
than  my  industry  ;  forasmuch  as  I  plan  every- 
thing by  chance  and  in  fear.  I  have  this  also 
in  general,  that  of  all  the  opinions  antiquity 
has  held  of  men  in  the  gross,  I  most  willingly 
embrace,  and  most  adhere  to,  those  that  most 
contemn  and  undervalue  us.  Methinks  phi- 
losophy has  never  so  fair  a  game  to  play  as 
when  it  falls  upon  our  vanity  and  presumption ; 
when  it  most  lays  open  our  irresolution,  weak- 
ness, and  ignorance.  I  look  upon  the  too 
good  opinion  that  man  has  of  himself  to  be  the 
nursing  mother  of  all  the  most  false  opinions, 
both  public  and  private.  Those  people  who 
ride  astride  upon  the  epicycle  of  Mercury,  who 


see  so  far  into  the  heavens,  are  worse  to  me 
than  a  man  that  comes  to  draw  my  teeth :  for 
in  the  study  I  pursue,  the  subject  of  which  is 
roan,  finding  so  great  a  variety  of  judgments, 
so  great  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties  one  within 
another,  so  great  diversity  and  uncertainty, 
even  in  the  school  of  wisdom  itself:  you  may 
judge,  seeing  those  people  could  not  resolve 
upon  the  knowledge  of  themselves  and  their 
own  condition,  which  is  continually  before 
their  eyes  and  within  them,  seeing  they  do  not 
know  how  that  moves  which  they  themselves 
move,  nor  how  to  give  us  a  description  of  the 
springs  they  themselves  govern  and  make  use 
of,  how  can  I  believe  them  about  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  Nile  ?  "  The  curiosity  of 
knowing  things  has  been  given  to  man  for  a 
scourge,"  says  the  Holy  Scripture. 

But  to  return  to  what  concerns  myself,  it 
were  very  difficult,  methinks,  that  any  other 
should  have  a  meaner  opinion  of  himself,  nay, 
that  any  other  should  have  a  meaner  opinion  of 
me,  than  I  have  of  myself.  I  look  upon  myself 
as  one  of  the  common  sort,  saving  in  this,  that 
I  have  no  better  opinion  of  myself;  guilty  of 
the  meanest  and  most  popular  defects,  but  not 
disowned  or  excused,  and  do  not  value  myself 
upon  any  other  account  than  be- 
cause  I  know  my  own  value.  If  w^J^Vd 
there  be  any  glory  in  the  case,  'tis  with  his  own 
superficially  infused  into  me  by    *riting*.  «»d 

.,  r  .  i  J         c  i  J      eapecialljr  hit 

the  treachery  of  my  complexion,  poetical  easays. 
and  has  no  body  that  my  judg- 
ment can  discern ;  I  am  sprinkled,  but  not  dyed  : 
for  in  truth,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  mind,  there 
is  nothing  ever  went  from  me,  be  it  what  it 
will,  with  which  I  am  satisfied  ;  and  the  appro- 
bation of  others  makes  me  not  think  the  better 
of  myself.  My  judgment  is  tender  and  difficult, 
especially  in  things  that  concern  myself;  I  dis- 
own myself  continually,  and  feel  myself  float 
and  waver  by  reason  of  my  weakness ;  I  have 
nothing  of  my  own  that  satisfies  my  judgment. 
My  sight  is  clear  and  regular  enough,  but  in 
working  it  is  apt  to  dazzle ;  as  I  most  mani- 
festly find  in  poetry  ;  1  love  it  infinitely,  and 
am  able  to  give  a  tolerable  judgment  of  other 
men's  works  ;  but,  in  truth,  when  I  apply 
myself  to  it,  I  play  the  child,  and  am  not  able 
to  endure  myself.  A  man  may  play  the  fool  in 
every  thing  else,  but  not  in  poetry  ; 

Mediocribua  ease  poetia, 
Non  di,  non  homines,  non  conceasere  columns.1 

"  But  neither  men,  nor  gods,  nor  columna  meant 
Poeta  should  ever  be  indifferent:" 

I  would  to  God  this  sentence  were  writ  over  the 
doors  of  all  our  printers,  to  forbid  the  entrance 
of  mj  uiuny  rhymers  ! 

Verum 
Nil  accuriua  eat  malo  poeta.* 

"  But  the  truth  is  this, 
Nought  more  secure  than  a  bad  poet  ia  :*' 


1  Horace,  de  Arte  Poetica,  v.  379. 


i  -  -  - 


*  Martial,  xii.  03.  13. 
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Why  have  not  we  such  people?  Dionysius, 
the  father,  valued  himself  upon  nothing  more 
than  his  poetry  :  at  the  01)  mpic  Games,  with 
chariots  surpassing  all  others  in  magnificence,  he 
sent  also  poets  and  musicians  to  present  his 
verses,  with  tents  and  pavilions  royally  gilt  and 
hung  with  tapestry.  When  his  verses  came  to 
be  recited,  the  excellency  of  the  pronunciation 
at  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people ; 
but  when  they  afterwards  came  to  weigh  the 
meanness  of  the  composition,  they  first  entered 
into  disdain,  and  continuing  to  nettle  their 
judgments,  presently  proceeded  to  fury,  and 
ran  to  pull  down  and  tear  to  pieces  all  his 
pavilions ;  and  in  that  his  chariots  neither  per- 
formed any  thine  to  purpose  in  the  course,  and 
that  the  ship  which  brought  back  his  people 
failed  of  making  Sicily,  and  was  by  the  tempest 
driven  and  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of  Taren- 
tum,  these  same  people  certainly  believed  it 
was  through  the  anger  of  the  gods,  incensed, 
as  they  themselves  were,  against  that  paltry 
poem ;'  and  even  the  mariners  themselves,  who 
escaped  from  the  wreck,  seconded  this  opinion 
of  the  people,  to  which  also  the  oracle,  that 
foretold  his  death,  seemed  to  subscribe  :  which 
was,  "  That  Dionysius  should  be  near  his  end 
when  he  should  have  overcome  those  who  were 
better  than  himself ;"  which  he  interpreted  of 
the  Carthaginians,  who  surpassed  him  in  power ; 
and  having  war  with  them,  often  declined  the 
victory,  not  to  incur  the  sense  of  this  predic- 
tion :  but  he  understood  it  ill ;  for  the  god 
pointed  at  the  time  to  the  advantage  that  by 
favour  and  injustice  he  obtained  at  Athens  over 
the  tragic  poets,  better  than  himself,  having 
caused  his  own  play,  called  the  Leneians,  to  be 
acted  in  emulation,  presently  after  which  vic- 
tory he  died,  and  partly  of  the  excessive  joy  he 
conceived  at  his  success. 3 

What  I  find  tolerable  of  mine,  is  not  so  really 
and  in  itself,  but  in  comparison  of  other  worse 
things,  that  I  see  are  well  enough  received. 
I  envy  the  happiness  of  those  that  can  please 
and  hug  themselves  in  what  they  do  ;  for  'tis  a 
very  easy  way  of  being  pleased,  because  a  man 
extracts  that  pleasure  irom  himself;  especially  if 
be  be  constant  in  his  self-conceit.  I  know  a 
poet,  against  whom  both  the  intelligent  in 
poetry  and  the  ignorant,  abroad  and  at  home, 
both  heaven  and  earth,  cry  out  that  he  under- 
stands very  little  in  it;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  he 
has  never  a  whit  the  worse  opinion  of  himself, 
but  is  always  beginning  some  new  piece, 
always  contriving  some  new  invention,  and 
still  persists,  by  so  much  the  more  obstinate 
as  it  is  only  himself  that  stands  up  in  hLs 
defence. 


1  Diod.  Siculus,  xiv.  104. 

9  Id.  x*.  74.  Bu.  Montaigne  has  here  committed  a  sin- 
gular blunder,  mistaking  the  Leneians,  fcasla  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Bacchus  by  dramatic  exhibition*,  for  the  name  of  the 
tragedy,  which  was  really  called  "  The  Ransom  of  Hector." 
See  Tics.  Chiliad,  v.  178. 


My   works    are  so    far   from    wt*t  notion 
pleasing  me,  that  as  often  as  I    Sw^SKi 
retaste  them  thev  disgust  me :        works. 

Cum  relego,  seripsiase  pudet ;  quia  plurima  eerno, 
Me  quoque,  qui  feci,  judice,  aigna  lini.3 

"  When  I  peruse,  I  blush  at  what  I've  writ, 
And  think  'tis  only  for  the  fire  fit :" 

I  have  always  an  idea  in  my  soul,  a  certain 
confused  image,  which  presents  me,  as  in  a 
dream,  a  better  form  than  what  I  have  made 
use  of;  but  I  cannot  catch  it,  nor  fit  it  to  my 
purpose ;  and  yet  even  that  idea  is  but  of  the 
meaner  sort.  By  which  I  conclude  that  the 
productions  of  those  rich  and  great  souls  of 
former  times  are  very  much  beyond  the  utmost 
stretch  of  my  imagination  or  wish  ;  their  writ- 
ings do  not  only  satisfy  and  fill  me,  but  they 
astonish  me  and  ravish  me  with  admiration  ;  I 
judge  of  their  beauty,  I  see  it,  if  not  to  the 
utmost,  vet  so  far  at  least  as  to  show  me  'tis 
impossible  for  me  to  aspire  thither.  Whatever 
I  undertake,  I  owe  a  sacrifice  to  the  Graces,  as 
Plutarch  says  of  some  one,4  to  commend  myself 
to  their  favour : 

Si  quid  enim  placet, 
Si  quid  dulce  hommum  sensibus  influit, 
Debcntur  lepidis  omnia  Oratiis : 

"  If  any  thing  ean  please  that  e'er  I  write, 
If  to  men's  minds  it  ministers  delight, 
All's  to  the  lovely  Graces  due : 

They  abandon  me  throughout ;  all  I  write  is 
nide ;  polish  and  beauty  are  wanting :  I  cannot 
set  things  of}'  to  an  advantage :  my  handling 
adds  nothing  to  the  matter  ;  for  which  reason 
1  must  have  it  forcible,  very  full,  and  that  has 
lustre  of  its  own.  If  I  pitch  upon  subjects  that 
are  popular  and  gay,  'tis  to  follow  my  own 
inclination,  who  do  not  affect  a  grave  ana  cere- 
monious wisdom,  as  the  world  does;  and  to 
make  myself  more  sprightly,  not  t 

my  style,  which  would  rather  .tyUs06 ' 
have  them  grave  and  severe :  at 
least  if  I  may  call  an  informal  and  irregular  way 
of  speaking,  a  vulgar  jargon,  and  a  method 
without  method,  definition,  division,  or  con- 
clusion, perplexed  like  that  of  Amafanius  and 
Raberius,4  a  style.  I  can  neither  please  nor 
delight,  much  less  ravish  any  one:  the  best 
story  in  the  world  is  spoiled  by  my  handling. 
I  cannot  speak  but  in  earnest,  and  am  totally 
unprovided  of  that  facility  which  I  observe  in 
many  of  my  acquaintance,  of  entertaining  the 
first  comers,  and  keeping  a  whole  company  in 
breath,  or  occupying  the  ear  of  a  prince  with 
all  sorts  of  discourse,  without  being  weary ; 
they  never  wanting  matter,  by  reason  of  the 
faculty  and  grace  they  have  in  taking  hold  of 


3  Orid,  de  Ponto.  i.  5.  15. 

«  Of  Xenocrates,  in  the  Preeepta  of  Marriage, 

»  Amafanius  et  Rabirius,  nulla  arte  adhibita,  de  rebus  ante 
oculos  positis  Tulgari  sermone  disputant  ;  nihil  definiunt, 
nihil  partiuntur,  nihil  apta  interrogatione  eoncludunt. — Cic. 
Acad.  i.  2. 
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the  first  thing  started;  and  accommodating  it 
to  the  humour  and  capacity  of  those  with  whom 
they  have  to  do.  Princes  do  not  much  like 
solid  discourses,  nor  I  to  tell  stories.  The  first 
and  easiest  reasons,  which  are  commonly  the 
best  taken,  I  know  not  how  to  employ  ;  I  am 
an  ill  orator  for  the  common  sort :  I  am  apt  of 
every  thing  to  say  the  utmost  extreme  that  I 
know.  Cicero  is  of  opinion  that,  in  treatises  of 
philosophy,  the  exordium  is  the  hardest  part : 
if  it  be  so,  I  do  wise  in  sticking  to  the  conclu- 
sion.1 And  yet  we  are  to  know  how  to  wind 
the  string  to  all  notes,  and  the  sharpest  is  that 
which  is  most  seldom  touched.  There  is  at  least 
as  much  perfection  in  elevating  an  empty,  as  in 
supporting  a  weighty,  thing:  a  man  must  some- 
times superficially  handle  things,  sometimes  go 
deep  into  them.  I  know  very  well  that  most 
men  keep  themselves  in  the  lower  form,  for  not 
conceiving  things  otherwise  than  by  this  outer 
bark;  but  I  likewise  know  that  the  greatest 
masters,  and  Xenophon  and  Plato,  are  often 
seen  to  stoop  to  this  low  and  popular  manner  of 
speaking  and  treating  of  things,  maintaining 
them  with  graces  which  are  never  wanting  to 
them. 

As  to  the  rest,  my  language  has  nothing  in 
it  facile  and  polished:  'tis  rough  and  scornful, 
free  and  irregular  in  its  dispositions,  and  there- 
fore pleases  me.  if  not  by  my  judgment,  by  my 
inclination :  but  I  very  well  perceive  that  I 
sometimes  give  myself  too  much  rein ;  and  that, 
by  force  of  endeavour  to  avoid  art  and  affecta- 
tion, I  fall  into  the  other  inconvenience : 

Brevis  ease  laboro, 
Obseurus  fio.* 


tt 


Aiming  at  shortness,  I  become  obscure." 


Plato  says3  that  the  long  or  the  short  arc 
not  properties  that  either  take  away  or  give 
lustre  to  language.  Should  I  attempt  to  follow 
the  other  more  moderate  and  united  style,  I 
should  never  attain  unto  it;  and  though  the 
short  round  periods  of  Sallust  best  suit  with  my 
humour,  yet  I  find  Caesar  much  greater  and 
much  harder  to  imitate;  and  though  my  in- 
clination would  rather  prompt  me  to  imitate 
Seneca's  way  of  writing,  yet  I  nevertheless 
more  esteem  that  of  Plutarch.  Both  in  doing 
and  speaking  I  simply  follow  my  own  natural 
way ;  whence,  perhaps,  it  falls  out  that  I  am 
better  at  speaking  than  writing.  Motion  and 
action  animate  words,  especially  in  those  who 
lay  about  them  briskly,  as  1  do,  and  grow  hot : 
the  comportment,  the  countenance,  the  voice, 
the  robe,  and  the  tribunal,  will  set  off  some 
tilings  that  of  themselves  would  appear  no 
better  than  prating.     Mcssala  complains,   in 


1  Montaigne  (observes  Mr.  Coste)  only  quotes  this  senti- 
ment to  ridicule  Cicero,  whom  he  treats  rather  as  a  fine  ora- 
tor than  au  acute  philosopher,  in  which  he  was  not  much  in 
the  wrong;  for  whoever  nicely  examines  Cicero's  philoso- 
phical works  will  easily  see  that  they  are  only  the  sentiment* 
of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Epicurus,  Zeno,  &c.  elegantly  and  politely 
translated  into  Latin. 


Tacitus,4  of  the  straightness  and  stiffness  of 
some  garments  in  his  time,  and  of  the  fashion 
of  the  benches  where  the  orators  were  to  de- 
claim, that  weakened  their  eloquence. 

My  French  tongue  is  corrupted  both  in  pro- 
nunciation, and  otherwise,  by  the 
barbarism    of   my    country :    I     HU,5je,Sfh  A 
never  saw  a  man  who  was  a  na-    SSaiect  of  his 
tive  of  any  of  the  provinces  on     native  country, 
this  side  of  the  kingdom  who 
had  not  a  twang  of  his  place  of  birth  most 
offensive  to  ears  purely  French.     And  yet  it  is 
not  that  I  am  so  perfect  in  my  Perigordian ;  for 
I  can  no  more  speak  it  than  German,  nor  do  1 
much  care ;  'tis  a  language  (as  are  all  the  rest 
about  me,  on  every  side,  Poitou,  Xaintonge, 
Angouleme,    Limosm,    Auvergne),  —  scurvy, 
drawling,  dirty.     There  is  indeed  above   us, 
towards  the  mountains,  a  sort  of  Gascon  spoken 
that  I  am  mightily  taken  with,  blunt,  brief, 
significant,  and,  in  truth,  a  more  manly  and 
military  language   than   any  other  I  know  ; 
as  sinewy,   powerful,   and    pertinent,   as   the 
French  is  graceful,  neat,  and  luxuriant. 

As  to  the  Latin,  which  was  given  me  for  my 
mother-tongue,  I  have  by  discountenance  lost 
the  ready  use  of  speaking  it,  and  indeed  of 
writing  it  too  ;  wherein  I  formerly  had  a  par- 
ticular reputation ;  by  which  you  may  see  how 
inconsiderable  I  am  on  that  side. 

Beauty  is  a  thing  of  great  recommendation 
in  the  correspondence  amongst  men ;  'tis  the 
principal  means  of  acquiring  the 
favour  and  good -liking  of  one    1?*  *£*»«**&« 

•  i  ,  °  P  ,  of  the  beauty  of 

another,  and  no  man  is  so  bar-  the  body, 
barous  and  morose  that  does  not 
perceive  himself  in  some  sort  struck  with  its 
attraction.  The  body  has  a  great  share  in  our 
being,  has  an  eminent  place  there,  and  therefore 
its  structure  and  symmetry  are  of  very  just 
consideration.  They  who  go  about  to  disunite 
and  separate  our  two  principal  parts  from  one 
another  are  to  blame :  we  must,  on  the  con- 
trary, reunite  and  rejoin  them :  we  must  com- 
mand the  soul,  not  to  withdraw  to  entertain 
itself  apart,  not  to  despise  and  abandon  the 
body  (neither  can  she  do  it  but  by  some  ridicu- 
lous counterfeit),  but  to  unite  herself  close  to  it, 
to  embrace,  cherish,  assist,  govern,  and  advise 
it,  and  to  bring  it  back  and  set  it  into  the  true 
way  when  it  wanders ;  in  sum,  to  espouse  and 
be  a  husband  to  it ;  forasmuch  as  their  effects 
do  not  appear  to  be  diverse  and  contrary,  but 
uniform  and  concurring.  Christians  have  a  par- 
ticular instruction  concerning  this  connexion  ; 
for  they  know  that  the  divine  justice  embraces 
this  society  and  junction  of  body  and  soul,  even 
to  the  muking  the  body  capable  of  eternal  re- 


*  Horace,  de  Arte  Poet.  v.  25. 

3  Republic,  x. 

4  De  Oratoribus,  which  treatise,  it  is  to  be  observed. 
Montaigue  ascribes  definitively  to  Tacitus,  and,  indeed,  it  u 
difficult  to  withhold  our  concurrence. 
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wards  or  punishments ;  and  that  God  has  on 
eye  to  every  man's  ways,  and  will  have  him 
receive  entire  his  chastisement  or  reward,  ac- 
cording to  his  merits.  The  sect  of  the  Peripa- 
tetics, of  all  others  the  most  sociable,  attributes 
to  wisdom  this  sole  care,  equally  to  provide  for 
the  good  of  these  two  associate  parts :  and 
the  other  sects,  in  not  sufficiently  applying 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  this  mixture 
shew  themselves  to  be  biassed,  one  for  the 
body,  and  the  other  for  the  soul,  with  equal 
error ;  and  to  have  lost  their  subject,  which  is 
man,  and  their  guide,  which  they  in  general 
confess  to  be  nature.  The  first  distinction  that 
ever  was  amongst  men,  and  the  first  considera- 
tion that  gave  some  pre-eminence  over  others, 
'tis  likely,  was  the  advantage  of  beauty  : 

Agroa  diviaere  atque  dedere 
Pro  fade  cujusque,  et  virious,  ingenioque  ; 
Nam  fades  muitum  valuit,  viresque  vigebant. l 

"  Then  steady  bounds 
Mark'd  oat  to  every  man  his  private  grounds ; 
Each  had  hia  proper  share,  each  one  was  fit, 
According  to  hia  beauty,  strength,  or  wit; 
For  beauty,  then,  and  strength,  had  most  command." 

Now,  I  am  something  lower  than  the  mid- 

Uontairne's  ^e  8tature>2  a  defect  that  not  only 
stature.  "  borders  upon  deformity,  but  car- 
ries withal  a  great  deal  of  incon- 
venience along  with  it,  especially  to  those  who 
are  in  command ;  for  the  authority  which  a 
graceful  presence  and  a  majestic  mien  beget  is 
wanting.  C.  Marius  did  not  willingly  enlist 
any  soldiers  that  were  not  six  feet  high.4  "  The 
Courtier"4  has,  indeed,  reason  to  desire,  in  the 
gentleman  he  is  forming,  a  moderate  stature 
rather  than  any  other,  and  to  reject  all  strange- 
ness that  should  make  him  be  pointed  at.  But 
in  choosing,  if  be  must  in  this  mediocrity  have 
him  rather  below  than  above  the  common 
standard,  I  would  not  do  so  for  a  soldier. 
Little  men,  says  Aristotle,*  are  pretty,  but  not 
handsome;  and  greatness  of  soul  is  discerned 
in  a  great  body,  as  beauty  is  in  a  conspicuous 
stature:6  the  Ethiopians  and  Indians,  says  he,7 
in  choosing  their  kings  and  nmgistrates,  had  a 
special  regard  to  the  beauty  and  stature  of  their 
persons.  They  had  reason ;  for  it  creates  re- 
spect in  those  that  follow  them,  and  is  a  terror 
to  the  enemy  to  see  a  leader,  of  a  brave  and 
goodly  stature,  march  at  the  head  of  a  troop. 

Ipse  inter  ptimos  prtestanti  corpore  Turnus 
veriiiur,  anna  tenens,  ct  totu  vertice  supra  est. 8 

"  The  graceful  Turnus,  tallest  by  the  head, 
Shaking  his  arms,  himself  the  warriors  led." 

Our  holy  and  heavenly  King,  of  whom  every 


1  Lucret.  ▼.  nog. 

*  Montaigne  elsewhere  talks  of  himself  as  being  a  little 
tan.     In  his  journey  through  Italy  be  remarks,  with  a  sort 

of  gratification,  that  the  Grand  Duke  Francis  Maria  dc'  Me- 
dici was  his  height. 

3  Vegetius,  i.  5. 

4  //  Cortegiano,  by  Balthazar  Castiglionc. 

*  KthicM,  iv.  ". 

*  This  is  false  (observes  Mr.  Cotton) ;  the  greatest  souls 


circumstance  is  with  the  utmost  care,  religion, 
and  reverence,  to  be  observed,  has  not  himself 
refused  bodily  recommendation  :  Speciosu* 
forma  pra  fuiis  hominum*  "  He  is  fairer 
than  the  children  of  men."  And  Plato,10  with 
temperance  and  fortitude,  requires  beauty  in 
the  conservators  of  his  Republic.  It  would  vex 
you  that  a  roan  should  apply  himself  to  you, 
amongst  your  servants,  to  ask  you,  "  Where  is 
Monsieur?"  and  that  you  should  only  have  the 
remainder  of  the  compliment  of  the  hat  that  is 
made  to  your  barber  or  your  secretary  ;  as  it 
happened  to  poor  Philopocmen,11  who  arriving 
the  first  of  all  his  company  at  an  inn  where  he 
was  expected,  the  hostess,  who  knew  him  not, 
and  saw  him  an  unsightly  fellow,  employed 
him  to  go  help  her  maids  a  little  to  draw  water, 
or  make  a  fire,  against  Philopcnmen's  coming; 
the  gentlemen  of  his  train  arriving  presently 
after,  and  surprised  to  see  him  busy  in  this  fine 
employment  (for  he  failed  not  to  obey  his 
landlady's  command),  asked  him  what  lie  was 
doing  there  ?  "  Iain  paying,"  sail  he,  "  the 
penalty  of  my  ugliness."  The  other  beauties 
belong  to  women :  the  beauty  of  stature  is  the 
only  beauty  of  men.  Where  there  is  a  con- 
temptible stature,  neither  the  largeness  and 
roundness  of  the  forehead,  nor  the  delicacy 
and  sweetness  of  the  eyes,  nor  the  moderate 
proportion  of  the  nose,  nor  the  littleness  of  the 
ears  and  mouth,  nor  the  evenness  and  whitenens 
of  the  teeth,  nor  the  thickness  of  a  well-set 
brown  beard,  shining  like  the  husk  of  a  chest- 
nut, nor  curled  hair,  nor  the  just  proportion  of 
the  head,  nor  a  fresh  complexion,  nor  a  pleasant 
air  of  the  face,  nor  a  body  without  any  offen- 
sive scent,  nor  the  just  proportion  of  limbs,  can 
make  a  handsome  man. 

I  am,  as  to  the  rest,  strong  and  well  knit; 
my  face  is  not  puffed,  but  full ;     Hil  &ce  &c 
my  complexion  betwixt  jovial  and 
melancholic,  moderately  sanguine  and  hot, 

Unde  rigent  sctis  mihi  crura,  et  pectora  villia  ;!* 

"  Whence  'tis  my  thighs  so  rough  and  bristled  are, 
And  that  my  breast  is  so  thick  set  with  hair ;" 

my  health  vigorous  and  sprightly,  even  to  a 
well  advanced  age,  and  rarely  troubled  with 
sickness.  Such  1  was  ;  for  I  do  not  make  any 
reckoning  of  myself  now  that  I  am  engaged  in 
the  avenues  of  old  age,  being  already  past  forty : 

Minutatim  vires  et  robur  adultum 
Frangit,  et  in  partem  pejorem  liquitur  setaa  :'•* 

"  Thence  by  degrees  our  strength  melts  all  away, 
And  treacherous  age  creeps  on,  and  things  decay  :'* 


have  been  in  men  of  low  stature ;  witness  Alexander,  &c 
The  contrast  in  Scripture  between  David  and  Goliath  Is 
beautiful. 

"  Politics,  iv.  4. 

8  Mneid,  vii.  783. 

9  Put.  xlv.  3. 

>°  Republic,  vii. 
"  Plutarch,  in  ritd. 
"  Martial,  ii.  36,  6. 
13  Lucret.  ii.  1131. 
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Agility  aad  address  I  aerer  had,  udTetnttie  of  say  acqvarataaee 

„  sod  of  a  very  active  ant)  sprightly  we  of  for  a  plank  op 

Tw^hJUimt^    fclber.  aad  that  eontiaaed  to  be  »*ek  a  higher  fortune, 

to  to  aa  extreme  old  acre.   I  bare  I  sought  for  ao  more, 


Tanti  mihi  mm  tit  oped 
Omoee  arena  Tagi,  quodque  to  mare  Tolvitur  ranun.1 

•«  Rich  Tagna'  Mods  so  dear  I  would  not  bar, 
Nor  all  the  riches  io  the  eea  that  lie." 


that 
my  losses,  and  the  disorders 
wherein  I  am  concerned,  concealed  from  me ; 
so  tbat,  in  the  account  of  my  expenses,  I  put 
down  what  my  negligence  costs  me  in  keeping 
and  maintaining  itself; 

Hsbc  aempe  snpersunt. 
Qua?  dominant  fallunt,  quae  proaunt  funbos.' 


"  Things  superfluous,  and  to  spare ; 
Goods  which  the  owner  knows  not  of,  bat  nay 


Extremely  idle,  extremely  given  up  to  my  own 
inclination,  both  by  nature  and  art,  I  would  as 
willingly  lend  a  man  my  blood  as  my  pains. 

I  have  a   SOul   free   and    entirety  its  own,  and  !  Be  unconcern'd  when  they  are  etolen  away. 

accustomed  to  guide  itself  after  its  own  fashion;  |  I  do  not  love  to  know  what  I  have,  that  I 
Having  hitherto  never  had  either  master  or  '  may  be  the  less  sensible  of  my  loss;  I  entreat  those 
governor  imposed  upon  me,  I  have  walked  as    that  »erve  me,  where  affection  and  integrity 


'  Horace,  Kpi$t.  II  s.  55. 

*  Id.      Sat.  ii.  g  12. 

*  Juvenal  to.  ii 


4  Horace,  Epigt.  ii.  8,  SO. 
'  Id.  to  i.  6,  45. 


what  I  shall  be  from  this  frame  forward  win  be    for  as  I  would,  aad  die  pace  that  best  pleased    i 
bat  half  being •  aad  ao  avire  aw :  I  every  day     arrself ;  this  is  it  that  baa  rendered  aw  of  do 
escape  aad  steal  away  nrosa  anyseif :  owe  to  aay  one  bat  atrseH 

aaawawa  At  ~^~  *  r—nw  •  '        ^"^  *****  W1§  *°  "*"*  °*  *****£  ■▼  heavy 

Baafaea  nam  asnaaanea*  i amiss  -  ^^  j^^  ^JSpoaitMia  ;  for  bent*  bora    to  SOch  a 

-  ifajl  fsnaj m  «u,  '■ffT  J—  fortBBe'as  I  had  reason  to  be  contented  with 

steals  ssaiiriiiif  fosse  ase."  i%  reason,  Bcreitheles*,  that  a  thosjaaad  others 

Agitity  aad  addreas  I  aerer  bad,  aad  vet  am  the    of  bit  acquaintance  woald  have  rather  made 

npon  wfaieb  to  paas  over  to 
to  tumult  aad  disquiet),  . 
and  also  got  bo  more : 
seldom  known  aay  man  of  bis  eoedhioai  his 
equal  ia  all  bodily  exercises  ;  as  I  hare  seldom 
■set  with  aay  who  have  not  excelled  me,  except 
rn  running/at  which  I  was  pretty  good.     In 

■tasie,  in  siafriag.  for  which  I  have*  a  Very  unfit         M I  as*  net  warned  by  the  swells**; 
voice,  or  in  playing  on  any  sort  of  instrument,  g*  *ia^'  p"vJr^;  _***  **?"** 

•         '        • ,   r     •*      ^         »     J  » -  w  **°*  F*  f  ip*isfd  to  tesa  pest- bean  nx  wuc. 

they  eoald  never  teach  me  any  thing.      In  Adr&  t»  scr**^  thxo*^  *e  ways  «f  bne: 

.   dancing,  tennis,   or  wrestling,  I  could  aerer  *f  Vf1***  Tu  *irt*e^  *T ?■  V*^  Vm — - 

!   arriveto^^aawoWmteh:^  Beh^ th. faeaaowt,  bmbe*«,heb**:» 

;   aiag,  fairing,  vanlrJiig,  and  leaping,  to  none  I  bad  onlv  need  of  what  was  sufficient  to  eon- 

;   at  all.     My  hands  are  so  clumsy  that  I  cannot  tent  ^  /which,  iievertheiess,  is  a  eorernment 

so  much  as  write,  so  as  to  read  it  myself,  so  that  0f  soul,  to  take  it  right,  equally  difficult  in  all 

I    I  had  rather  do  what  I  have  scribbled  over  sorts  of  conditions,  and  that  by  custom  we  see 

'   again  than  to   take  npon  me  the  trouble  to  more  easily  found  in  want  than  ia  abundance ; 

make  it  out ;  and  do  not  read  much  better  than  forasmuch,' perhaps,  as  according  to  the  course 

I  write,  at  least  to  please  my  bearers.     I  can-  of  oar  other  passions,  the  desire  of  riches  is  more 

not  handsomely  fold  up  a  letter,  nor  could  ever  sharpened  by  their  use  than  by  the  entire  ab- 

Biake  a  pen,  or  carve  at  table,  worth  a  pin,  nor  gence  of  them,  and  the  virtue  of  moderation 

•addle  a  horse,  bot  carry  a  hawk  and  fly  her,  more  rare  than  that  of  patience.    I  never  had 

nor  hnnt  the  dogs,  bot  lure  a  hawk,  nor  speak  My  tiling  to  desire,  but  bappilr  to  enjoy  the 

to  a  horse.     In  fine,  my  bodily  qualities  are  estate  that  God  by  his  bounty  bad  pot  into  my 

▼err  well  suited  to  those  of  my  soul ;  there  is  hands.     I  have  never  had  any  thing  irksome 

Bothing  sprightly,  only  a  full  and  firm  vigour ;  to  do ;  and  have  seen  to  little  beyond  the  ma- 

I  am  patient  enough  of  labour  and  pain,  but  it  nagement  of  my  own  affaire:  or,  if  I  have,  it 

is  only  when  I  go  voluntarily  to  the  work,  and  |ia»  been  upon  condition  to  do  it  at  my  own 

onljr  so  long  aa  my  own  desire  prompts  me  Jebare,  and  after  my  own  method,  committed 

to  it*  to  mv  trust  bv  such  as  bad  a  confidence  in  me, 

afoffiter  aawteram  -tn^nr  faOente  laborem  :•  I  tDat  "id  not  importune  me,  and  that  knew  my 

;  humour ;  for  good  horsemen  will  make  a  shift 
-WWKtWdeli€htinaiLe.T<m«'eTn^tWp«.:''      ,  to  get  service  out  of  a  rusty  and  broken-winded 

otherwise,  if  I  am  not  allured  frith  some  plea-   J*0-**  .  .  A_.     ,  . 

•ore,  or  have  other  guiae  than  my  own  pure  I      Even  mJ e  ,nfancy  «  ^a,n€d  °P  after  a 
and  free  inclination,  I  am  there  good  for  no-    Kent,eraDd  ***  m.aun<*>  and  ex- 
thing :  for  I  am  of  a  humour  that,  life  and    ^P1  fr?m  W.  "P™08.  "ty*-    S,Td££? 
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are  wanting,  if  they  deceive  me,  to  make  it  up 
with  an  air  that  may  look  handsome.  For  want 
of  firmness  enough  to  support  the  shock  of  the 
adverse  accidents  to  which  we  are  subject,  and 
of  patience  seriously  to  apply  myself  to  the 
management  of  my  affairs,  I  nourish  as  much 
as  I  can  this  feeling  in  myself,  wholly  leaving 
all  to  fortune ;  to  take  all  things  at  the  worst, 
and  to  resolve  to  bear  that  worst  with  temper 
and  patience  :  that  is  the  only  thing  I  aim  at, 
and  to  which  I  apply  my  whole  meditation. 
In  a  danger,  I  do  not  so  much  consider  how 
I  shall  escape  it,  as  of  how  little  importance  it 
is  whether  I  escape  it  or  no ;  should  I  be  left 
dead  upon  the  place,  what  matter?  Not  being 
to  govern  events,  I  govern  myself,  and  apply 
myself  to  them,  if  tney  will  not  apply  them- 
selves to  me.  I  have  no  great  art  to  evade, 
to  escape  from,  or  to  force  fortune,  and  by  pru- 
dence to  guide  and  incline  things  to  my  own 
bias  ;  I  have  still  less  patience  to  undergo 
the  troublesome  and  painful  care  therein  re- 
quired ;  and  the  most  uneasy  condition  for  me 
is  to  be  suspended  in  urgent  occasions,  and  to 
be  agitated  betwixt  hope  and  fear. 

Deliberation,  even  in  things  of  lightest  mo- 
ment, is  very  troublesome  to  me ; 
He™*"  ene*    and  I  find  my  mind  more  put  to 

my  to  deubera-  .        J      ,  .        l 

tioa.  it  to  undergo  the  various  tum- 

blings and  tossings  of  doubt  and 
consultation  than  to  set  up  its. rest,  and  to  ac- 
quiesce in  whatever  shall  happen,  uftcr  the  die 
is  thrown.  Few  passions  breuk  my  sleep ;  but 
of  deliberations,  the  least  will  do  it.  As  in 
roads,  I  willingly  avoid  those  that  arc  sloping 
and  slippery,  and  put  myself  into  the  beaten 
track,  how  dirty  or  deep  soever,  where  I  can 
fall  no  lower,  and  there  seek  my  safety ;  so  I 
love  misfortunes  that  arc  purely  so,  that  do  not 
torment  and  teaze  ine  with  the  uncertainty  of 
their  growing  better,  but  that,  at  the  first 
push,  pluuge  me  directly  into  the  worst  that 
can  be  expected : 

Dubia  plus  torquent  mala.' 


« 


Doubtful  ills  do  plague  us  moat." 


In  events,  I  carry  myself  like  a  man  ;  in  their 
conduct,  like  a  child  :  the  fear  of  the  fall  more 
fevers  me  than  the  fall  itself.  It  will  not  quit 
cost :  the  covetous  man  has  a  worse  account  of 
his  passion  than  the  poor,  and  the  jealous  man 
than  the  cuckold ;  and  a  man  oft-times  loses 
more  by  defending  his  vineyard  than  if  he  gave 
it  up.  The  lowest  step  is  the  safest ;  'tis  the 
seat  of  constancy :  there  you  have  need  of  no 
one  but  yourself,  'tis  there  founded,  and  wholly 
stands  upon  its  own  basis.  Has  not  this  example 
of  a  gentleman  very  well  known,  some  air  of 
philosophy  in  it  ?  He  married,  being  well  ad- 
vanced in  years,  having  spent  his  youth  in 
good-fellowship,   a  great  talker  and  a  great 


1  Seneca,  Agamemnon,  iii.  1,  39. 
9  Terence,  Adelph.  u.  3,  11. 
'  Propert.  iii.  3,  S3. 


jeerer.  Calling  to  mind  how  much  the  subject 
of  cuckoldry  had  given  him  occasion  to  talk 
and  scoff  at  others,  to  prevent  them  from  pay- 
ing him  in  his  own  coin,  he  married  a  wife  from 
a  place  where  any  one  may  have  flesh  for  his 
money  ;  "  Good  -  morrow,  whore  ;"  "  Good- 
morrow,  cuckold ;"  and  there  was  not  any  thing 
wherewith  he  more  commonly  and  openly  en- 
tertained those  that  came  to  see  him  than  with 
tliis  plan  of  his,  by  which  he  stopped  the 
private  muttering  of  mockers,  and  took  off  the 
edge  of  this  reproach. 

As  to  ambition,  which  is  neighbour,  or  rather 
daughter  to  presumption,  fortune,     Di,guated  at 
to  advance  roe,  must  have  come    ambition,  be- 
and  taken  me  by  the  hand ;  for  to    cau*e  °f  iu 
trouble  myself  for  an  uncertain    ^'•t^0**' 
hope,  and  to  have  submitted  myself  to  all  the 
difficulties  that  accompany  those  who  endeavour 
to  bring  themselves  into  credit,  in  the  beginning 
of  their  progress,  I  could  never  have  done  it : 

Spem  pretio  non  emo  :* 
"  I  give  not  ready  cash  for  hope :" 

I  apply  myself  to  what  I  see,  and  to  what  I 
have  in  my  hand ;  and  go  not  very  far  from 
the  shore ; 


.3 


Alter  remua  aquas,  alter  tibi  radat  arenas 

"  Into  the  waves  I  plunge  one  oar, 
And  Kith  the  other  rake  the  shore  :" 

and  besides,  a  man  very  seldom  arrives  to  these 
advancements,  but  in  first  hazarding  what  he 
has  of  his  own  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  a 
man  has  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  the  con- 
dition wherein  he  was  born  and  brought  up, 
'tis  a  great  folly  to  hazard  that  upon  the  uncer- 
tainty of  augmenting  it.  He  to  whom  fortune 
has  denied  wherein  to  set  his  foot,  and  to  settle 
to  a  quiet  and  composed  way  of  living,  is  to  be 
excused  if  he  does  venture  what  he  has,  be- 
cause, happen  what  will,  necessity  puts  him 
upon  shifting  for  himself. 

Capienda  rebus  in  malia  prseceps  via  est  :4 
"  A  desperate  case  must  have  a  desperate  course :" 

and  I  rather  excuse  a  younger  brother  to  ex- 
pose what  his  friends  have  left  him,  to  the 
courtesy  of  fortune,  than  him  with  whom  the 
honour  of  his  family  is  entrusted,  that  cannot 
be  necessitous  but  by  his  own  fault.  I  have 
found  a  much  shorter  and  more  easy  way,  by 
the  advice  of  the  good  friends  I  had  in  my 
younger  days,  to  free  myself  from  any  such 
ambition,  and  to  sit  still ; 

Cui  sit  conditio  dulcis,  sine  pulvere  palmse  :* 

'*  Far  happier  he  in  his  sweet  country-seat, 
To  gain  tue  palm  without  or  dust  or  sweat :" 

judging  right  enough,  of  my  own  force,  that 


4  Seneca,  Agamemnon t  ii.  1,  47. 
»  Horace,  Eviat.  i.  1,  61. 
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The  age  in 
which  Mon- 


it  was  not  capable  of  any  great  matters  ; 
and  calling  to  mind  the  saying  of  the  late 
Chancellor  Olivier,  "That  the  French  were 
like  monkeys,  that  clamber  up  a  tree  from 
branch  to  branch,  and  never  stop  till  they  come 
to  the  highest;  and  there  shew  their  bald 
breech."1 

Turpe  est,  quod  nequeas  capiti  committere  pondus, 
Et  pressum  inflezo  moz  dare  terga  genu  :* 

"  It  U  a  shame  to  load  the  shoulders  so 
That  ther  the  burden  cannot  undergo ; 
And  the  knees  bending  with  the  weight,  to  quit 
The  pond'rous  load,  and  turn  the  back  to  it :" 

I  should  find  the  best  qualities  I  have  useless 
in  this  age :  the  facility  of  my 

manners  would  have  been  called 

taignewas  weakness    and  negligence;    my 

born  not  at  all    foith  and  conscience,  if  such  I 

agreeable  to  his     ,  .  '       , 

humour.  have,  scrupulousness  and  super- 

stition ;  my  liberty  and  freedom, 
troublesome,  inconsiderate,  and  rash.  Ill  luck 
is  good  for  something :  it  is  good  to  be  born 
in  a  very  depraved  age ;  for  so,  in  comparison 
of  others,  you  shall  be  reputed  virtuous  without 
costing  you  much  :  he  that  in  our  days  is  but 
a  parncide  and  sacrilegious,  is  an  honest  man 
and  a  man  of  honour : 

Nunc,  si  depositum  non  inficiatur  amicus, 
8i  reddat  veterem  cum  tota  serugine  follem, 
Prodigiosa  fides,  et  Tuscis  digna  libellis, 
Quseque  coronata  lustrari  debeat  agna  :* 

"  Now,  if  a  friend,  miraculously  just. 
Restore  th'  intrusted  coin  with  all  its  rust, 
'Tis  deem'd  aprodigy,  that  should  in  gold 
Amongst  the  Tuscan  annals  be  enroll 'd; 
And  that  a  crowned  lamb  should  offered  be 
A  sacrifice  to  such  rare  honesty :" 

and  never  was  time  or  place,  wherein,  for 
princes,  were  ready  more  certain  rewards  for 
virtue  and  justice.  The  first  that  shall  make  it 
his  business  to  get  himself  into  favour  and 
esteem  by  those  ways,  I  am  much  deceived  if  he 
do  not,  and  by  the  best  title,  outstrip  bis  con- 
currents :  force  and  violence  can  do  some  things, 
but  not  always  all.  We  see  merchants,  country 
justices,  and  artisans,  go  cheek  by  jowl  with 
the  best  gentry  in  valour  and  military  know- 
ledge ;  they  perform  honourable  actions  both 
in  public  engagements  and  private  quarrels: 
they  fight,  they  defend  towns  in  our  present 
wars.  A  prince  stifles  his  renown  in  the  crowd : 
let  him  shine  bright  in  humanity,  truth,  in- 
tegrity, temperance,  and  especially  in  justice ; 
marks  rare,  unknown,  and  exiled;  'tis  by  no 
other  means  but  by  the  sole  good- will  of  the 
people  that  he  can  do  his  business,  and  no  other 
qualities  can  attract  their  good- will  like  those, 
as  being  of  greatest  utility  to  them :  Nil  est 
tarn  populare  quam  bonitas.4  "  Nothing  is  so 
popular  as  goodness." 
by  this  comparison  I  had  been  great  and 

1  This  comparison  is  suppressed  in  the  edition  of  J  396,  as 
injurious  to  the  French  nation.  The  saying  has  also  been 
attributed  to  the  Chancellor  Michael  de  1' Hospital. 

*  Propert.  iii  9,  6. 

'  Juvenal,  xiii.  60. 

4  Cicero,  pro  Ligur.  c.  19. 
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rare ;  as  I  find  myself  now  a  pigmy  and  ordi- 
nary, in  comparison  of  some  past  ages,  wherein, 
if  other  better  qualities  did  uot  concur,  it  was 
ordinary  and  common  to  see  a  man  moderate  in 
his  revenges,  gentle  in  resenting  injuries,  reli- 
gious in  observing  his  word,  neither  double  nor 
supple,  nor  accommodating  his  faith  to  the  will 
of  others,  or  the  turns  of  times :  I  would  rather 
see  all  affaire  go  to  wrack  and  ruin  than  falsify 
my  faith  to  secure  them.  For  as  to  this  virtue 
ot  dissimulation,  which  is  now  in  so  great 
request,  I  mortally  hate  it ;  and  . 

of  all  vices  find  none  that  shews  STSShIV. 
so  much  baseness  and  meanness 
of  spirit.  'Tis  a  cowardly  and  servile  humour 
to  hide  and  disguise  a  man's  self  under  a  vizor, 
and  not  to  dare  to  shew  himself  what  he  is : 
by  it  our  people  are  trained  up  to  treachery; 
being  brought  to  speak  what  is  not  true,  they 
make  no  conscience  of  breaking  their  words. 
A  generous  heart  ought  not  to  belie  its  own 
thoughts,  but  will  make  itself  seen  within  ;  all 
there  is  good,  or  at  least  manly.  Aristotle* 
reputes  it  the  office  of  magnanimity  openly 
and  professedly  to  love  and  hate ;  to  judge  and 
speak  with  all  freedom ;  and  not  to  value  the 
approbation  or  dislike  of  others,  in  comparison 
of  truth.  Appollonius  said6  it  was  for  slaves  to 
lie,  and  for  freemen  to  speak  truth.  'Tis  the 
chief  and  fundamental  part  of  virtue;  we  must 
love  it  for  itself.  He  that  speaks  truth  because 
he  is  obliged  so  to  do,  and  because  it  serves 
him,  and  that  is  not  afraid  to  lie  when  it 
signifies  nothing  to  any  body,  is  not  sufficiently  ( 
true.  My  soul  naturally  abominates  lying,  > 
and  hates  the  mere  thought  of  it :  I  have  an 
inward  shame  and  sharp  remorse  if  sometimes 
a  lie  escape  me,  as  sometimes  it  does,  being 
surprised  by  occasions  that  allow  me  no  pre- 
meditation. A  man  must  not  always  tell  all,  for 
that  were  folly  ;  but  what  a  man  says  should 
be  what  he  thinks,  otherwise  'tis  knavery.  I  do 
not  know  what  advantage  men  pretend  to  by 
eternally  counterfeiting  and  dissembling,  if  not 
never  to  be  believed  when  they  speak  the  truth ; 
this  may  once  or  twice  pass  upon  men ;  but  to 
profess  their  concealing  their  thoughts,  and  to 
brag,  as  some  of  our  princes  have  done,  that 
they  would  burn  their  shirts  if  they  knew  their 
true  intentions,  which  was  a  saying  of  the 
ancient  Metellus  of  Macedon  ;7  and  that  who 
knows  not  how  to  dissemble,  knows  not  how 
to  rule  ;8  is  to  give  warning  to  all  who  have 
any  thin?  to  do  with  them  that  all  they  say  is 
nothing  but  lying  and  deceit:  Quo  vis  versu- 
tior  et  caUidwr  est,  hoc  invisior  et  suspectior, 
detracta  opittione  probitatis  .•*  "  By  how  much 
any  one  is  more  subtle  and  cunning,  by  so 
much  is  he  hated  or  suspected,  the  opinion  of 
his  integrity  being  lost  and  gone :"  it  would 

5  Ethic*,  it.  8. 

6  Phil,  p.  409,  ed.  of  1/00. 

7  Aurel.  Victor,  de  Vir.  It  lust.  c.  66. 

8  A  favourite  maxim  of  Louis  XI. 

9  Cicero,  de  Oflic.  u.  9. 
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Of  what  im- 
portance it  it 
to  prino  •  to 
avoid  knavery. 


be  a  great  simplicity  in  any  one  to  lay  any 
stress  either  on  the  countenance  or  word  of  a 
man  that  has  put  on  a  resolution  to  be  always 
another  thing  without  than  what  he  is  within, 
as  Tiberius  did.  And  I  cannot  conceive  what 
interest  one  can  have  in  the  conversation  with 
such  men,  seeing  they  produce  nothing  that  is 
current  and  true ;  whoever  is  disloyal  to  truth, 
is  the  same  to  falsehood  also. 

Those  of  our  time  who  have  considered,  in 
the  establishment  of  the  duty  of  a  prince,  the 
good  of  his  affairs  only,  and  have 
preferred  that  to  the  care  of  his 
faith  and  conscience,  might  have 
something  to  say  to  a  prince  whose 
affairs  fortune  had  put  into  such 
a  posture  that  he  might  for  ever  establish  them 
by  only  once  breaking  his  word  ;  but  it  is  not 
so ;  they  often  buy  in  the  same  market ;  they 
make  more  than  one  peace,  more  than  one 
treaty  in  their  lives.  Gain  tempts  them  to  the 
first  breach  of  faith, — and  almost  always  it  pre- 
sents itself,  as  in  all  other  ill  acts ;  sacrileges, 
murders,  rebellions,  treasons,  are  always  under- 
taken for  some  kind  of  advantage;  but  this 
first  gain  has  infinite  mischievous  consequences, 
throwing  this  prince  out  of  all  correspondence 
and  negociation,  by  this  example  of  infidelity. 
Solyman,  of  the  Ottoman  race,  a  race  not  very 
solicitous  of  keeping  their  words  and  treaties, 
when,  in  my  infancy,1  he  made  his  army  land 
ut  Otranto,  being  informed  that  Mercurino  dc 
Gratinare  and  the  inhabitants  of  Castro  were 
detained  prisoners,  after  having  surrendered  the 
place,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  the  capitula- 
tion, sent  orders  to  have  them  set  at  liberty, 
saying  "  That  having  other  great  enterprises  in 
hand  in  those  parts,  the  disloyalty,  though  it 
carried  a  shew  of  present  utility,  would  for  the 
future  bring  on  him  a  disrepute  and  distrust 
of  infinite  prejudice." 

Now,  for  my  part,  I  had  rather  be  trouble- 
some and  indiscreet  than  a  flutterer  and  a  dis- 
sembler. I  confess  that  there  may  be  some 
mixture  of  pride  ai.J  obstinacy  in  keeping  my- 
self so  upright  and  open  as  I  do,  without  any 
consideration  of  others  ;  and  me- 
thinks  I  grow  a  little  too  free 
where  I  ought  least  to  be  so,  and 
that  I  become  hot  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  respect ;  and  it  may  be, 
also,  that  I  suffer  myself  to  follow  the  pro- 
pensity of  my  own  nature,  for  want  of  art. 
Using  the  same  liberty  of  speech  and  counte- 
nance towards  great  persons,  that  I  bring  with 
me  from  my  own  house,  I  am  sensible  how 
much  it  declines  towards  incivility  and  indis- 
cretion ;  but,  besides  that  I  am  so  Lied,  I  have 
not  a  wit  supple  enough  to  evade  a  sudden 
question,  and  to  escape  by  some  turn,  nor  to 
feign  a  truth ;  nor  memory  enough  to  retain  it  so 
feigned,  nor,  truly,  assurance  enough  to  main- 
tain it,  and  play  the  brave  out  of  weakness ; 


Montaigne  na- 
turally open 
and  free  with 
great  men. 


and  therefore  it  is  that  I  abandon  myself  to 
candour,  and  always  to  speak  as  I  think,  both 
by  complexion  and  design,  leaving  the  event  to 
fortune.  Aristippus  was  wont  to  say2  that  the 
principal  benefit  he  had  extracted  from  philo- 
sophy was  that  he  spoke  freely  and  openly 
to  all. 

Memory  is  a  faculty  of  wonderful  use,  and 
without  which  the  judgment  can 
very  hardly  perform  its  office ;  for  JJSJ^TSi 
my  part  I  have  none  at  all.  What  judgment, 
any  one  will  propose  to  me,  he 
must  do  it  by  parcels,  for  to  answer  a  speech 
consisting  of  several  beads  I  am  not  able :  I 
could  not  receive  a  commission  by  word  of 
mouth,  without  a  note-book.  And  when  I  have 
a  speech  of  consequence  to  make,  if  it  be  long, 
I  am  reduced  to  the  miserable  necessity  of  get- 
ting by  heart,  word  for  word,  what  I  am  to  say  ; 
I  should  otherwise  have  neither  manner  nor 
assurance,  being  in  fear  that  my  memory  would 
play  me  a  slippery  trick.  But  this  way  is  no 
less  difficult  to  me  than  the  other ;  I  must  have 
three  hours  to  learn  three  verses ;  and  besides, 
in  a  work  of  a  man's  own,  the  lil>erty  and 
authority  of  altering  the  order,  of  changing  a 
word,  incessantly  varying  the  matter,  makes  it 
harder  to  stick  in  the  memory  of  the  author. 
The  more  I  mistrust  it  the  worse  it  is ;  it  serves 
me  best  by  chance  ;  I  must  negligently  solicit 
it ;  for  if  I  press  it  'tis  astounded,  and,  after  it 
once  begins  to  stagger,  the  more  I  sound  it  the 
more  it  is  perplexed ;  it  serves  me  at  its  own 
hour,  not  at  mine. 

And  the  same  defect  I  find  in  my  memory, 
I  find  also  in  several  other  parts :  I  fly  com- 
mand, obligation,  and  constraint ; 
that  which  I  can  otherwise  do 
naturally  and  easily,  if  I  impose 
it  upon  myself  by  an  express  and 
strict  injunction,  I  cannot  do  it : 
even  the  members  of  my  body,  over  which  a 
man  has  a  more  particular  jurisdiction,  some- 
times refuse  to  obey  me,  if  I  enjoin  them  a 
necessary  service  at  a  certain  hour :  this  tyran- 
nical and  compulsive  appointment  baffles  them  ; 
they  shrink  up  either  through  fear  or  spite,  and 
fall  into  a  trance.  Being  once  in  a  place  where 
it  is  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  discourtesy 
imaginable  not  to  pledge  those  that  drink  to 
you,  though  I  had  there  all  liberty  allowed  me, 
I  tried  to  play  the  good-fellow  out  of  respect  to 
the  ladies  that  were  of  the  party,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country  :  but  there  was  sport 
enough ;  for  this  threatening  and  preparation 
that  I  had  to  force  myself,  contrary  to  my  cus- 
tom and  inclination,  did  so  stop  my  throat,  that 
I  could  not  swallow  one  drop ;  and  I  was  de- 

f  rived  of  drinking  so  much  as  to  help  my  meat ; 
found  myself  gorged,  and  my  thirst  quenched, 
by  the  quantity  of  drink  my  imagination  had 
swallowed.  This  effect  is  most  manifest  in  such 
as  have  the  most  vehement  and  powerful  imagi- 


Montaigne'a 
aversion  to  any 
sort  of  con- 
straint. 


1  In  1537,  when  Montaigne  was  .'our  years  old. 


*  Laertiua,  in  vitd. 
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nation  ;  but  it  is  natural,  notwithstanding,  and 
there  is  no  one  that  does  not,  in  some  measure, 
experience  it.  They  offered  an  excellent  archer,  ! 
condemned  to  die,  to  save  his  life,  if  he  would 
shew  some  notable  proof  of  his  art ;  but  he 
refused  to  try,  fearing  lest  the  too  great  con- 
tention of  his  will  should  make  him  snoot  wide, 
and  that,  instead  of  saving  his  life,  he  should 
also  lose  the  reputation  he  had  got  of  being  a 
good  marksman.  A  man  that  thinks  of  some- 
thing else  will  not  fail  to  take  over  and  over 
again  the  same  number  and  measure  of  steps, 
even  to  an  inch,  in  the  place  where  he  walks ; 
but  if  be  makes  it  his  business  to  measure  and 
count  them,  he  will  find  that  what  he  did  by 
nature  and  accident,  he  cannot  so  exactly  do 
by  design. 

Mv  library,  which  is  a  good  one  for  a  coun- 
try library,  is  situated  in  a  corner  of  my  house : 
if  any  thing  comes  in  my  bead  that  I  have  a 
mind  to  look  there  for,  or  to  write,  lest  I  should 
forget  it  in  but  going  across  the  court,  I  am  fain 
to  commit  it  to  the  memory  of  some  other  per- 
son. If  I  venture  in  speaking,  to  digress  never 
so  little  from  my  subject,  I  am  infallibly  lost, 
which  is  the  reason  that  I  keep  myself  strictly 
and  drily  close  in  discourse.   I  am  forced  to  call 

if  cairn  »  *^e  men  t*iat  serve  me  either  by 
Udmemory.  *ue  n*mes of  their  offices  or  their 
country ;  for  names  are  very  hard 
for  me  to  remember ;  I  can  tell,  indeed,  that 
there  are  three  syllables,  that  it  has  a  harsh 
sound,  and  that  it  begins  or  ends  with  such  a 
letter,  but  that's  all :  and  if  I  should  live  long, 
I  do  not  know  but  I  should  forget  my  own 
name,  as  some  others  have  done.  Messala 
Corvinus  was  two  years  without  any  trace  of 
memory  j1  which  is  also  said  of  George  Trape- 
zuntius;*  and  for  my  own  interest,  I  often 
meditate  what  a  kind  of  life  theirs  was,  and  if, 
without  this  faculty,  I  should  have  enough 
others  left  to  support  me  with  any  manner  of 
ease ;  and,  prying  narrowly  into  it,  I  fear  that 
this  privation,  if  absolute,  destroys  all  the  other 
functions  of  the  soul : 

Plenua  rimarum  nun,  hac  atque  iliac  perfluo.' 
"  I'm  full  of  chinks,  and  leak  out  every  way." 

It  has  befallen  me  more  than  once  to  forget  the 
watch-word  I  had  three  hours  before  given  or 
received ;  and  to  forget  whore  I  had  hid  my 
purse,  whatever  Cicero  is  pleased  to  say  of  the 
matter  :4  I  help  myself  to  lose  what  I  have  a 
particular  core  to  lock  safe  up.  Memoria  certe 
nan  modo  philosophiam,  sea  omnia  vita  usum, 


1  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  vii.  84.,  who  says  abso  utely  that  Mes- 
sala forgot  hit  own  name. 


*  George  of  Trebuond,  a  Greek  who  came  to  Rome  in  the 
papacy  of  Eu genius  IV.,  and  there  published  various  works. 
He  dted  about  the  year  1484,  in  extreme  old  age,  baring 
forgotten  all  he  formerly  knew. 

'  Ter  Ernn  I.  ii.  25. 

*  De  Senecf.  c.  vii.  Nee  vero  quemquam  tenum  audiri 
cblitum  quo  loco  theaaumm  obruixset ;  ••  I  never  h.-ard  of 

w*s  forgetting  the  place  where  be  h*A  i 


omnesque  arte*,  una  maxime  contmet.*  "  The 
memory  in  itself  contains  not  only  all  philo- 
sophy, but  all  the  use  and  all  the  arts,  of  life/' 
The  memory  is  the  receptacle  and  sheath  of  all 
science ;  aud  therefore  mine  being  so  treache- 
rous, if  I  know  little,  I  cannot  much  complain. 
I  know  in  general  the  names  of  the  arts,  and  of 
what  they  treat,  but  nothing  more.  I  turn  over 
books,  I  do  not  study  them  ;  what  I  retain  I 
do  not  know  to  be  another's ;  'tis  only  there 
that  my  judgment  has  made  its  advantage  in 
the  discourses  and  imaginations  with  which  it 
has  been  filled ;  the  author,  place,  words,  and 
other  circumstances,  I  immediately  forget :  and 
am  so  excellent  at  forgetting  that" I  no  less  for- 
get my  own  writings  and  compositions  than  th* 
rest:  1  am  very  often  quoted  to  myself,  and 
am  not  aware  of  it.  >\  hoever  should  enquire 
of  me  where  I  had  the  verses  and  examples  that 
I  have  here  huddled  together,  would  puzzle  me 
to  tell  him ;  and  yet  I  have  not  borrowed  them 
but  from  famous  and  known  places,  not  satisfy- 
ing myself  that  they  were  rich,  if  I  moreover 
had  them  not  from  rich  and  honourable  hands, 
where  there  was  a  concurrence  of  authority  as 
well  as  reason.  It  is  no  great  wonder  if  my 
book  runs  the  same  fortune  that  other  books  do, 
and  if  my  memory  loses  what  I  have  writ,  as 
well  as  what  I  have  read,  and  what  I  give,  as 
well  as  what  I  receive. 

Besides  the  defect  of  memory,  I  have  others 
which  very  much  contribute  to 
my  ignorance :  I  have  a  slow  and  ^  inu^*0" 
heavy  wit,  the  least  cloud  stops 
its  progress,  so  that,  for  example,  I  never  pro- 
posed to  it  any  never  so  easy  a  riddle  that  it 
could  find  out ;  there  is  not  the  least  idle  sub- 
tlety that  will  not  gravel  me  ;  in  games,  where 
the  mind  is  required,  as  chess,  cards,  draughts, 
and  the  like,  1  understand  nothing  beyond  the 
commonest  points.      I  have  a  slow  and  per- 

Elexed  apprehension,  but  what  it  once  appre- 
ends  it  apprehends  well,  closely  and  profoundly, 
for  the  time  it  retains  it.     My  sight  is  perfect, 
entire,  and  discovers  at  a  very 
great  distance,  but  is  soon  weary  ;  His  sight, 

which  makes  me  that  I  cannot 
read  long,  but  am  forced  to  have  one  to  read  to 
me.  The  younger  Pliny  can  inform  such  as 
have  not  experienced  it  themselves,  what,  and 
how  important  an  impediment  this  is  to  those 
who  addict  themselves  to  study.6 

There  is  no  so  wretched  and  so  illiterate  a 
soul  wherein  some  particular  faculty  is  not  seen 
to  shine ;  no  soul  so  buried  in  sloth  and  igno- 
rance but  it  will  make  a  sally  at  one  eud  or 


*  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  7* 

•  Pliny,  Eput.  v.  9  ;  who,  in  giving  an  account  how  Pliny 
the  Elder,  his  uncle,  employed  his  time  in  study,  remarks 
among  other  things:  '*  One  day  a  friend  of  bis,  who  was 
present  when  Pliny's  secretary  was  reading  to  him,  stopped 
the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  repeat  some  nurds 
he  had  mispronounced.  Pliny  asked  him  whether  he  had 
not  understood  their  meaning7— '  Certainly,'  replied  the 

..  .     .        _  .     -   , * —  I  friend. — *  Why,  then,  did  you  prevent  his  going  on?     Here 

an  old  man  •  forgetting  the  place  where  he  had  hid  his  ,  are  more  than  ten  lines  lost!'    So  great  an  economist  was 

|  he  of  time." 
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■mother ;  ant!  how  il  Fumes  to  pass  that  a  mind, 
blind  aud  asleep  to  every  thing  else,  ahull  be 
found  sprightly,  clear,  and  excellent,  in  some 
one  particular  effect,  we  ore  to  enquire  of  our 
masters.  But  the  beautiful  souls  are  they  that 
are  universal,  open,  and  ready  for  all  tilings; 
it'  not  instructed,  at  least  capable  of  being  so ; 
which  I  say  to  accuse  my  own  ;  Tor  whether  it 
be  through  infirmity  ur  iH';.i]ij.'risce  (and  to  neg- 
lect that  which  lies  at  our  feet,  which  we  have 
in  our  hands,  and  what  nearest  concerns  the 
use  of  life,  is  far  from  my  doctrine),  there  is  not 
Hi.  inoruicc  a  sou'  '"  lnc  "or'1'  *°  awkward 
in  the  mot  as  mine  nnd  so  ignorant  of  many 
«mm«o  ordinary  things,  and   such   as   a 

*"■  man   cannot   without  shame   be 

ignorant  of.     I  must  give  some  examples. 

I  was  born  and  bred  up  in  the  country,  and 
amongst  husbandmen  ;  1  have  had  business  and 
housekeeping  in  my  own  hands  ever  since  my 
predecessors,  who  were  lords  of  the  estate  I  now 
enjoy,  left  me  to  succeed  them  :  and  yet  I  can- 
not cast  up  accounts,  nor  reckon  my  counters; 
most  of  our  current  money  I  do  not  Know ;  nor 
the  difference  between  one  grain  and  another, 
either  growing  or  in  the  barn,  if  it  be  not  too 
obvious;  and  scarci-ly  eun  <ltsii]i£iii*h  between 
the  cabbage  and  lettuce  in  my  garden  :  1  do 
not  so  much  as  understand  the  names  of  the 
chief  instruments  of  husbandry,  nor  the  most 
ordinary  elements  of  agriculture,  which  the 
very  children  know  ;  much  less  the  mechanic 
arts,  traffic,  mcrcliiiiiijizc,  the  i uri<.'ty  and  nature 
■of  fruits,  wines  and  meats  ■  nor  how  to  make  a 
hawk  fly,  nor  to  physic  a  horse  or  a  dog ;  and, 
«ince  I  must  publish  my  whole  shame,  'tis  not 
above  a  month  ago  that  I  was  trapped  in  my 
ignorance  of  the  use  of  leaven  to  make  bread, 
or  to  what  end  it  was  to  keep  wine  in  the  vat. 
They  conjectured  of  old,  at  Athens,  an  aptitude 
to  the  mathematics  in  him  they  saw  ingeniously 
bavin  up  a  burthen  of  tiriishwuod  :'  truly,  they 
would  draw  a  quite  contrary  conclusion  from 
me;  for,  give  me  the  whole  provision  and 
necessaries  of  a  kitchen,  1  should  starve.  By 
these  features  of  my  dmfesfiun,  men  may  ima- 
gine others  to  By  prejudice.  But  whatever  I 
deliver  myself  to  be,  provided  it  be  such  as  I 
really  am,  I  have  my  end  ;  neither  will  I  make 
any  excuse  for  committing  to  paper  such  mean 
and  frivolous  tilings  as  these !  the  meanness  of 
the  subject  compels  me  to  it.  They  may,  if  they 
please  accuse  my  project,  but  not  my  progress  : 


value  all  this  is,  and  the  folly  of  my  design 
'tis  enough  tlmt  my  judgment  docs  not  contra^ 
diet  itself,  of  which  these  are  the  essays: 


Nun  pMci  in  nngu  dime  plan  mm, 
1|ik  ego  quuu  dill:  quid  deatev  dentejuTt 

"  Now  out  mv  Munden  till  thj  boh  appear 
So  grett  tbit  Alto  it  rtfuH  to  bar  i 
Though  even  '^tiul  Lalinui  thou  inveigh. 


Admire  [hcriL^i  Ircfl,  thj  utmot  venom  tbrow, 
That  Ujck  tiling!  nothing  kit,  full  well  wh  know,' 

I  am  not  obliged  not  to  utter  absurdities,  pro- 
vided 1  am  not  deceived  in  them,  and  know 
them  to  be  such  ;  and  to  trip  knowingly  is  BO 
ordinary  with  me  that  1  seldom  do  it  other- 
wise, nnd  rarely  trip  by  chance.  'Tis  no  great 
matter  to  add  ridiculous  actions  to  the  temerity 
of  my  humour,  since  1  cannot  ordinarily  help 
supplying  it  with  those  that  are  vicious. 

i  was  present  one  day  at  Barleduc,*  when 
King  Francis  t!«  Second,  for  a  memorial  of 
Rene,  king  of  Sicily,  was  presented  with  a 
picture  he  had  drawn  of  himself.  Why  is  it 
not  in  like  manner  lawful  for  every  one  to  draw 
himself  with  a  pen  as  he  did  with  a  crayon  ? 
I  will  not  therefore  omit  this  further  blemish, 
though  unfit  to  be  published,  which  is  irresolu- 
tion .  a  defect  very  incommodious  in  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  airs  of  the  world.  In  doubtful 
euterprizes  I  know  not  which  to  choose  : 


I  can  maintain  an  opinion,  but  I  ci 
one.  By  reason  that,  in  human  things,  to  what 
side  soever  a  man  inclines,  so  many  appearances 
present  themselves  that  confirm  us  in  it  (and 
the  philosopher  tlkrysippus  said,*  that  be  would 
of  Zeno  and  '  autlies,  his  masters,  learn  their 
doctrines  only ;  for  as  to  the  proofs  and  reasons, 
he  should  find  enough  of  his  own),  which  way 
soever  I  turn,  I  still  furnish  myself  with  cause* 
and  likelihood  enough  to  fix  me  there  ;  which 
makes  me  detain  within  me  doubt  and  the 
liberty  of  choosing  till  occasion  presses  ;  and 
then,  to  confess  the  truth,  I,  for  the  most  part, 
throw  the  feather  into  the  wind,  as  the  saying 
is,  and  commit  myself  to  the  mercy  of  fortune  ' 
a  very  light  inclination  and  c' 
ricsme  along  with  it; 


idit.  ili  tjjolito,  l: 


The  uncertainty  of  my  judgment  is  so  equally  '  not  possibly  be :  I  have  the  same  opinion  of 
balanced,  in  most  occurrences,  that  I  could  these  political  controversies ;  be  on  what  aide  you 
willingly  refer  it  to  be  decided  by  the  chance  will,  you  have  as  fair  a  game  to  play  as  your 
of  a  die ;  and  observe,  with  great  consideration  adversary,  provided  you  do  not  proceed  so  &r 
of  our  human  infirmity,  the  examples  that  the  as  to  jostle  principles  that  are  too  manifest  to 
divine  history  itself  has  left  us  of  this  custom  be  disputed :  and  yet  'tis  my  notion,  in  public 
of  referring  to  fortune  and  chance  the  determi-  affairs  there  is  no  government  so  ill,  provided  it 
nation  of  elections  in  doubtful  things :  Sort  be  ancient  and  has  been  constant,  that  is  not 
cecidit  super  Matthiam ;'  "  The  lot  fell  upon  better  than  chance  and  alteration.  Our  man- 
Matthew."  Human  reason  is  a  two-edged  and  ners  are  infinitely  corrupted,  and  wonderfully 
a  dangerous  sword:  observe,  in  the  hand  of  incline  to  grow  worse:  of  oar  laws  and  customs, 
Socrates,  her  most  intimate  and  familiar  friend,  there  are  many  that  are  barbarous  and  moo- 
how  many  several  points  it  has.  Thus  I  am  strous :  nevertheless,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty 
good  for  nothing  but  to  follow  and  suffer  myself  of  reformation  and  the  danger  of  stirring  things, 
to  be  easily  carried  away  with  the  crowd ;  I  if  I  could  put  something  under  to  stay  toe 
have  not  confidence  enough  in  my  own  strength  wheel,  and  keep  it  where  it  is,  I  would  do  it 
to  take  upon  me  to  command  and  lead  ;  I  am  with  all  my  heart : 
very  glad  to  find  the  way  beaten  before  me  by  .a**™^  ml^. 
others.  If  I  must  run  the  haiard  of  an  uncer-  uti^eMmnlie,  «*  noo^Ten^int.' 
tain  choice,  I  am  rather  willing  to  do  so  under 

such  a  one  as  is  more  confident  in  his  opinions  "  5"?  "  tb?JM?n'"BJweJ?T5?,*ti!  ,>,*hl.•  .. 

than  I  am  in  mine,  whose  ground  and  (e-unda-  °thm  BU8hl  u  prod,,c  d  *  fottUr  "»*' 

tion  I  find  to  be  very  slippery  and  unsure.  j^  wowt  thw  that  I  find  in  our  state  is  the 

And  yet  I  do  not  easily  change,  by  reason  instability  0fit;  and  that  our  laws,  no  more 

uonui™  not    **  l  ?BCeni   -  8a0IC  weaknes*  than  our  clothes,  can    settle   in  any  certain 

Monuu^not    In  contrary  opinions :   ipsa  can-  fornK     It  is  very  easy  to  accuse  a  government 

change.  suetudo  _  assent  tend i     penctdosa  of  imperfection.  for  ^j  mort*]  thiBfl5  »»»  fall  *f 


very  custom 

and  slippery 

there  is  a  large  field  open  for  contestation  :  establish^  betterre^meTin  the  stead  of  "that^ 

Jntu  pari  nramtnr  Ttduti  nun  ponder*  libra  m*n  has  overthrown,  many  who  have  attempted 

Prona,  nee  hae  plua  parte  aedet,  nee  eurgit  ab  ilia,3  this   have  foundered   in   the   attempt.       I   very 

«  Like  a  jot  bnlanee  pre»*d  with  equal  weight,  ^  consult  my  prudence iin  my  conduct ;  I  am 

Nor  dip.  nor  riaee,  bat  the  beam  ia  etraight."  willing  to  let  it   be   guided   by  the  public  rule. 

....      „        .^  -  ,  ,. ,  Happy  people,  who  do  what  they  are  com- 

Machiavel's  writings,  for  example,  were  solid  man(jed  better  than  they  who  command,  with- 

enough   for  the  subject,   yet  were  they  easy  out  tormenting  themselves  with  the  causes,  who 

enough  controverted;  and  they  who  have  taken  8uffer  themselves  gently  to  roll  on,  after  the 

up  the  cudgels  against  him  have  left  as  great  ^1^^  revolution.    Obedience  is  never  pure 

a  facility  of  controverting  them.     There  was  nor  caAm  m  h;m  who         &  9nd  dij!p|lteg-  r 
never  wanting,  m  that  kind  of  argument,  re-        In  fi       to  ntnm  to        ^  ^only  tIjlDg 

plies  upon  replies,  and  as  infinite  a  contexture  by  wuich  |  egteem  myself  to^be 

of   debates  as    our  wrangling  lawyers    have  something  is  that  wherein  never    "■. what  Mon- 

extended  in  favour  of  suits :  anv  maxf  thought  himself  to  be    fiStf?*""" 

c*dinmr,  ct  totidem  pUgia  eonanmtmoa  hoatem  i<  defective ;  my  recommendation  is 

vulgar  and  common ;  for  who  ever  thought  he 

"  By  turna  the  foe  beata  ua  and  we  the  fee,  wantwl  M»nft#»  ?      It  tvnnlil   h+  a  nmnnfiirinn  that 

Dealing  to  each,  alternate,  blow  for  blow }"  wan  tea  sense  .     it  w ouiu  oe  a  proposition  tliat 

would  imply  a  contradiction  in  itself;  'tis  a 
the  reasons  having  little  other  foundation  than  disease  that  never  is  where  it  is  discerned  ;  'tis 
experience,  and  the  variety  of  human  events  tenacious  and  strong,  but  what  the  first  ray  of 
presenting  us  with  infinite  examples  of  all  sorts  the  patient's  sight  does  nevertheless  pierce 
of  forms.  An  understanding  person  of  our  through  and  disperse,  as  the  beams  of  the  sun 
times  says  that  whoever  would,  in  contradiction  do  a  thick  mist :  to  accuse  one's  self  would  be 
of  our  almanacs,  write  cold  where  they  say  hot,  to  excuse  one's  self,  in  this  case ;  and  to  con- 
and  wet  where  they  say  dry,  and  always  put  demn,  to  absolve.  There  never  was  porter 
the  contrary  of  what  they  foretel,  if  be  were  to  or  silly  girl  that  did  not  think  they  had  sense 
lay  a  wager,  he  would  not  care  which  side  he  enough  tor  their  need.  We  easily  enough  ad- 
took,  excepting  where  no  uncertainty  could  fall  mit  an  advantage  over  us  of  courage,  bodily 
out,  as  to  promise  excessive  heats  at  Christinas,  strength,  experience,  disposition,  or  beauty  in 
or  extremity  of  cold  at  Midsummer,  which  can-  others;    but  an  advantage  in  judgment  we 


1  Acta,  i.  Sft.  4  Horace,  Spirt,  ii.  a  97. 

*  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  91. 

5  Tibullua,  iv.  41.  *  Juvenal,  viii.  183. 
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yield  to  none;  and  the  reason*  thai  simply  pro- 
ceed from  the  natural  arguing  of  olhers,  we 
think,  if  we  had  but  turned  our  thoughts  that 
way,  we  should  ourselves  have  found  it,  as  well 
as  they.  Knowledge,  style,  and  such  parts  as 
we  tee  in  other  works,  we  are  readily  aware  if 
they  excel  our  own;  but  fur  the  simple  products 
of  the  understanilini;,  cvi-rj  one  thinks  he  could 
have  found  out  the  like,  and  is  hardly  sensible 
of  the  weight  and  difficulty,  unless,  and  then 
with  much  ado,  in  an  extreme  and  incomparable 
distance  ;  and  whoever  should  be  able  clearly 
to  discern  the  height  of  another's  judgment, 
would  be  also  able  to  raise  his  own  '«  the  same 
pitch.  So  that  it  is  a  sort  of  exercise,  from 
which  a  man  is  to  expect  very  little  praise;  a 
kind  of  composition  of  small  repute.  And 
winihniiTi  besides,  for  whom  do  you  write? 
•on  ii  in  rtiuE  The  learned,  to  whom  the  autho- 
himitu  for  bii  rity  appertains  of  judging  hooks, 
wnu"I>  know  no  other  value  out  that  of 

learning,  mn!  allow  of  no  other  process  of  wit 
but  that  of  erudition  nnd  art;  if  you  have 
mistaken  one  of  the  Scipias  for  another,  what 
is  all  the  rest  you  have  to  say  worth  7  who- 
ever is  ignorant  of  Aristotle,  according  to  their 
rule,  is  in  tome  sort  ignorant  of  himself:  heavy 
and  vulgar  souls  cannot  discern  the  grace  of  a 
high  and  unfettered  style.  Now  these  two  sorts 
of  men  make  up  the  world.  The  third  sort, 
into  whose  hands  you  fall,  of  souls  that  are 
regular  and  strong  of  themselves,  is  so  rare 
that  it  justly  has  neither  name  por  place 
amongst  us  ;  and  'tis  pretty  well  time  lost  to 
aspire  unto  it,  or  to  endeavour  to  please  it. 

Tis  commonly  said  that  the  justerl  dividend 
nature  has  given   us  of  her  favours  is  that  of 

sense ;  for  there  is  no  one  that  is 
vfUii  pmondi  not  contented  with  his  share :  Is 
for'ulrainiiku  a BOt  reH*t", '  ^or  whoever  should 
opinion,  ngkt.     discern   beyond   that   would   see 

beyond  his  eight.  I  think  my 
opinions  are  good  and  sound;  but  who  does 
not  think  the  same  of  his!  One  of  the  beat 
proofs  I  have  that  mine  arc  so  is  the  small 
esteem  1  have  of  myself;  for  had  they  not  been 
very  well  assured,  they  would  easily  have  suf- 
fered themselves  to  have  been  deceived  by  the 
peculiar  affection  I  have  to  myself,  being  one 
that  places  it  almost  wholly  in  myself,  and  do 
not  let  much  run  out.  All  that  other*  distribute 
amongst  an  infinite  number  of  friends  and  ac- 

3uaintance,  to  their  glory  and  grandeur,  1 
edicate  to  the  repose  of  my  own  mind,  and  to 
myself;  that  which  escapes  thence  is  not  pro- 
perly by  my  direction : 


Now  I  find  my  opinions  very  hold  and  constant* 
in   condemning  my  rnvn   iinjx rrfi-ctiun  ;   and   to 


iv  the  truth,  'tis  a  subject  upon  which  I  exer- 
cise my  judgment,  as  mnch  as  upon  any  other. 
The  world  looks  always  opposite ;  I  turn  my 
sight  inwards,  and  there  fix  and  employ  it 
Every  one  looks  before  him,  I  look  into  my- 
self; 1  have  no  other  business  but  with  myself: 
1  am  eternally  meditating  upon  myself,  control 
and  taste  myself.  Other  men's  thoughts  are 
ever  wandering  abroad,  if  they  set  themselves 
to  thinking  ;  they  are  still  going  forward  ; 


"  So  min  altcmpu  to  dive  into  hinnel!;" 

for  my  part,  I  circulate  in  myself;  nnd  this 
free  humonr,  of  not  over-easily  subjecting  my 
belief,  I  owe  principally  to  myself;  for  the 
strongest  and  most  general  imaginations  I  have 
are  those  that,  as  a  man  may  say,  were  bora 
with  me :  they  are  natural,  and  entirely  mf 
own.  I  produced  them  erode  and  simple,  with 
a  strong  and  bold  production,  but  a  little 
troubled  and  imperfect;  I  have  since  established 
and  fortified  them  with  the  authority  of  others, 
and  the  sound  examples  of  the  ancients,  whom 
I  have  found  of  the  same  judgment ;  they  have 
given  me  faster  bold,  and  a  more  manifest  frui- 
tion and  possession  of  that  I  had  before.  The 
reputation  that  every  one  pretends  to,  of  vivacity 
and  promptness  of  wit,  I  seek  in  regularity; 
the  glory  they  pretend  to  from  a  brave  and 
hnmiiirtihle  action,  or  some  particular  excellency, 
I  clnim  from  order,  conformity,  and  tranquillity 
rit'<>|>ini'm-  iliid  maimers:    Oiiii:innti  ijt/ii  l-jiiiim 


ttqutihilitii*     II ■  iTlnf  I M     t'i/«r,    turn    sini/iiInruHl 
actumum ;   qnnm   ctmserBare    uon    potrit, 

iiliiiriiin  iinlin-iiiniiiiUiiiis,  ouiitdis  timm:' 


life,  and  in  every  pnrticulnr  action  of  it ;  which 
thou  canst  not  positively  observe  and  keep, 
if,  imitating  other  meu's  natures,  thou  luyest 
aside  thy  own." 

Here,  then,  you  see  to  what  degree  1  find 
myself  guilty  ot  this  first  part,  that  I  said  was 
in  the  vice  of  presumption.  As  to  the  second, 
which  consists  in  not  having  a  sufficient  esteem 
for  others,  I  know  not  whether  , 

or  no  I  can  so  well  excuse  my-  Sg*2£? 
self;  but,  whatever  comes  on't,  Kwd  in  i.™n 
1  am  resolved  to  speak  the  truth.  Jfjjjj '"™ 
And  whether,  perhaps,  it  be,  that 
the  continual  frequentation  I  have  with  the 
humours  of  the  ancients,  and  the  idea  of  those 
great  souls  of  past  ages,  puts  me  out  of  taste 
both  with  others  and  myself;  or  that,  in  truth, 
the  age  we  live  in  does  produce  but  very  indif- 
ferent  things;  yet  so  It  is,  that  I  see  nothing 
worthy  of  any  great  admiration.  Neither, 
indeed,  have  I  so  great  an  intimacy  with  many 
men  as  is  requisite  to  make  a  right  judgment 
of  them ;  and  those  with  whom   my  condition 


makes  rae  the  most  frequent  are,  for  the  most 
part,  men  that  have  little  care  of  the  culture 
of  the  soul,  but  that  look  upon  hononr  as  the 
sum  of  all  blessings,  and  valour  as  the  height 
of  all  perfection. 

What  I  see  that  is  handsome  in  others  I  very 
_  ,     .  readily  commend    and    esteem ; 

He  loved  to  __     %      e.        .,    .' 

commend  me-  n»y>  *  often  say  more  in  their 
rit,  whether  in  commendation  than  I  think  they 
£££*  -      really  deserve,  and  give  my.efr 

so  far  leave  to  lie ;  for  I  cannot 
invent  a  false  subject.  My  testimony  is  never 
wanting  to  my  friends  in  what  I  conceive  de- 
serves praise ;  and  where  a  foot  is  due  I  am 
willing  to  give  them  a  foot  and  a  half;  but  to 
attribute  to  them  qualities  that  they  have  not, 
I  cannot  do  it,  nor  openly  defend  their  imper- 
fections. Nay,  to  my  enemies,  I  frankly  and  in- 
genuously give  their  due  testimony  of  honoor ; 
my  affection  alters,  my  judgment  not ;  and  I 
never  confound  my  quarrels  with  other  circum- 
stances that  are  foreign  to  them  ;  and  I  am  so 
jealous  of  the  liberty  of  my  judgment  that  I 
can  very  hardly  part  with  it  for  any  passion 
whatever.     1  do  myself  a  greater  injury  in 

lying,  than  I  do  him  of  whom 
Enemiejiho-        I  tell  a  lie.     This  commendable 

Doured  by  the        ^ i  .  ,  . 

Peruana  Tor  and  generous  custom  is  observed 
their  virtue.  of  the  Persian  nation  :  that  they 
spoke  of  their  mortal  enemies, 
and  with  whom  they  were  at  deadly  war,  as 
honourably  and  justly  as  their  virtues  deserved. 
I  know  men  enough  that  have  several  fine 
parts :  one  wit,  another  courage,  another  ad- 
dress, another  conscience,  another  language; 
one  one  science,  another  another ;  but  a  man 
generally  great,  and  that  has  all  these  brave 
parts  together,  or  any  one  of  them  to  such  a 
degree  of  excellence  that  we  should  admire 
him,  or  compare  him  with  those  we  honour  of 
times  past,  my  fortune  never  brought  me  ac- 
quainted me  with ;  and  the  great- 

ste^heiMl  la      est  *  ever  knew,  *  mean  for  the 

Bo&e'.11  e  natural   parts  of  the  soul,  was 

Stephen  de  la  Boetic :    his  was 

a  full  soul  indeed,  and  that  had  every  way  a 

beautiful  aspect ;  a  soul  of  the  old  stamp,  and 

that  had  produced  great  effects,  had  fortune 

been  so  pleased,  having  added  much  to  those 

great  natural  parts  by  learning  and  study. 

How  it  comes  to  pass  I  know  not,  and  yet  it 

is  certainly  so,  there  is  as  much 

Men  of  letter*    vanity  and  weakness  of  judgment 

ofVeak  u"der-  in  .t*1?8e  who  profess  the  greatest 
•undingi.  abilities,   who  take  upon   them 

learned  callings  and  bookish  em- 
ployments, as  in  any  other  sort  of  men  what- 
ever ;  either  because  more  is  required  and 
expected  from  them,  and  that  common  defects 
are  inexcusable  in  them,  or  rather  because  the 
opinion  they  have  of  their  own  learning  makes 
them  more  bold  to  expose  and  lay  themselves 
too  open,  by  which  they  lose  and  betray  them- 
selves.    As  an  artificer  more  betrays  bis  want 

>  Laertius,  in  vttd. 


of  skill  in  a  rich  matter  be  has  in  hand,  if  he 
disgrace  the  work  by  ill  handling,  and  con- 
trary to  the  rules  required,  than  in  a  matter  of 
less  value ;  and  as  men  are  more  displeased  at  j 
a  disproportion  in  a  statue  of  gold  than  in  one 
of  plaster,  so  do  these,  when  they  exhibit  things 
that  in  themselves,  and  in  their  place,  would 
be  good ;  for  they  make  use  of  tnem  without 
discretion,  honouring  their  memories  at  the 
expense  of  their  understanding,  and  making 
themselves  ridiculous,  to  honour  Cicero,  Galen, 
Ulpian,  and  St.  Jerome. 

I  willingly  fall  again  into  the  discourse  of 
the  vanity  of  our  education,  the  end  of  which 
is  not  to  render  us  good  and  wise,  but  learned ; 
and  she  has  obtained  it :  she  has  not  taught  us 
to  follow  and  embrace  virtue  and  prudence,  but 
she  has  imprinted  in  us  their  derivation  and 
etymology ;  we  know  how  to  decline  virtue, 
if  we  know  not  how  to  love  it ;  if  we  do  not 
know  what  prudence  is  really,  and  in  effect, 
and  by  experience,  we  have  the  etymology  and 
meaning  of  the  word  by  heart.  We  are  not 
content  to  know  the  extraction,  kindred,  and 
alliances  of  our  neighbours,  we  would  moreover 
have  them  our  friends,  and  will  establish  a 
correspondency  and  intelligence  with  them  ; 
but  this  education  of  ours  lias  taught  us  the 
definitions,  divisions,  and  partitions  of  virtue, 
as  so  many  surnames  and  branches  of  a  genea- 
logy, without  any  further  care  of  establishing 
any  familiarity  or  intimacy  between  her  and  us ; 
she  has  culled  out  for  our  initiary  instruction,  not 
such  books  as  contain  the  soundest  and  truest 
opinions,  but  those  that  speak  the  best  Greek 
and  Latin ;  and  by  these  fine  words  has  instilled 
in  our  fancy  the  vainest  humours  of  antiquity. 

A  good  education  alters  the  judgment  and 
manners ;  as  it  happened  to  Polemon,1  a  young 
debauched  Greek,  who  going  by  chance  to 
hear  one  of  Xenocrates'  lectures,  did  not  only 
observe  the  eloquence  and  learning  of  the  pro- 
fessor, and  not  only  brought  away  the  know- 
ledge of  some  fine  matter,  but  a  more  manifest 
and  a  more  solid  profit,  which  was  the  sudden 
change  and  reformation  of  his  former  life. 
Who  ever  found  such  an  effect  of  our  discipline  ? 

Faciaane,  quod  olim 
Mutatus  Polemon  ?  ponas  insignia  morbi, 
Fasciolas,  cubital,  focal ia ;  potus  ut  ille 
Dicitur  ex  collo  furtim  carpsiase  corona*, 
Postquam  est  impranai  correptua  voce  magistri?* 

"  Canst  thou,  like  Polemon  reclaim'd,  remove 
Thy  foppish  dress,  those  symptoms  of  thy  love ; 
As  he  when  drunk,  with  garlands  round  his  head  , 
Chanc'd  once  to  hear  the  sober  Stoic  read ; 
Aaham'd,  he  took  his  garlands  off,  began 
Another  course,  and  grew  a  sober  man  / 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  least 
contemptible    condition  of  men    The  manner* 
which,  by  its  plainnea,  and  aim-    £*«,■££ 

pllClty    IS    seated    in    the    lowest     more  regular 

rank,  and  invites  us  to  a  more    yJ*nnQ0,eof 
regular  conversation  :  I  find  the    phers.  °*°* 
manners  and  language  of  country 


*  Horace,  Sat.  ii.  3.  235. 
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people  commonly  better  suited  to  the  rule  and 
prescription  of  true  philosophy  than  those  of 
our  philosophers  themselves.  Plus  sapit  vul- 
gus,  quia  tantum,  quantum  opus  est,  sapit.1 
"  The  vulgar  are  so  much  the  wiser,  because 
they  only  Know  what  is  needful  for  them  to 
know." 

The  most  remarkable  men  whom  I  have 
judged  by  outward  appearances  (for,  to  judge 
of  them  according  to  my  own  method,  I  must 
penetrate  a  great  deal  deeper),  for  war  and 
military  conduct,  were  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who 
died  at  Orleans,  and  the  late  Marshal  Strozzi. 
For  men  of  great  ability,  and  no  common 
virtue,  Olivier  and  De  1' Hospital,  chancellors 
of  France.  Poetry  too,  in  ray  opinion,  has 
flourished  in  this  age  of  ours ;  we  have  abund- 
ance of  very  good  artificers  in  the  trade ; — 
Aurat,*  Beza,  Buchanan,  1' Hospital,  Mont- 
dor£,'  and  Turnebus:  as  to  the  French,  I 
believe  they  have  raised  poetry  to  the  highest 
pitch  to  which  it  can  ever  arrive ;  and  in  those 
parts  of  it  wherein  Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay 
excel,  I  find  them  little  inferior  to  the  ancient 
perfection.  Adrian  Turnebus  knew  more,  and 
knew  what  he  did  know  better,  than  any  man 
of  his  time,  or  long  before  him.  The  lives  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Alva,  and  of  our  Constable 
De  Montmorency,  were  both  of  them  great  and 
noble,  and  that  had  many  rare  turns  of  fortune ; 
but  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  death  of  the 
last,  in  the  sight  of  Paris  and  of  his  king,  in 
their  service,  against  his  nearest  relations,  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  victorious  through  his 
conduct,  and  by  a  bold  stroke,  in  so  extreme 
an  old  age,  merits,  me  thinks,  to  be  recorded 
amongst  the  most  remarkable  events  of  our 
times ;  as  also  the  constant  virtue,  sweetness 
of  manners,  and  conscientious  facility,  of  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Noue,4  in  so  great  an  injustice  of 
armed  parties  (the  true  school  of  treason,  in- 
humanity, and  robbery),  wherein  he  always 
kept  up  the  reputation  of  a  great  and  expe- 
rienced captain. 

1  have  taken  a  delight  to  publish  in  several 
places  the  hopes  I  have  of  Mary  de  Gonrnay 
ie  Jars,*  my  adopted  daughter,  beloved  by  me 
with  more  than  a  paternal  love,  and  treasured 
up  in  my  solitude  and  retirement  as  one  of  the 
best  parts  of  my  own  being :  I  have  no  regard 
to  anything  in  this  world  but  her.  If  a  man 
may  presage  from  her  youth,  her  soul  will 

1  Lactant.  Divin.  Inslit.  Hi.  5. 

1  Or  rather  Dorat,  of  which  Aural(us)  is  merely  the  La- 
tinized form.  This  learned  poet,  Joseph  Scaliger  informs  us, 
wrote  more  than  50,000  verses— French,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

3  Pierre  Montdori,  the  least  known  of  those  here  named, 
was  master  of  requests,  and  librarian  to  the  king.  He  is 
made  mention  of  by  L' Hospital  in  his  Latin  poems  (page 
91  and  SSI,  ed.  of  1825),  and  by  Saint- Martbe  in  his  Elogea. 
The  rigourists  who  reproach  Montaigne  for  having  cited  the 
Calvinist  Theodore  de  Beza  might  equally  have  been  scan- 
dalized at  his  mentioning  Montdore* ;  for  this  learned  man,  a 
master  of  Aristotle  and  a  skilful  mathemstician,  was  per- 
secuted iu  1567,  and  driven  from  Orleans,  his  native  place, 
for  his  attachment  to  the  new  opinions.  He  retired  to 
Sancerre,  in  Berri,  where  he  died  in  15/1. 

4  A  celebrated  Calvinist  hero,  whose  political  and  military 
discourses  were  printed  in  1587. 


one  day  be  capable  of  very  great  things ;  and, 
amongst  others,  of  the  perfection  of  that  sacred 
friendship,  to  which  we  do  not  read  that  any 
of  her  sex  could  ever  yet  arrive  ;  the  sincerity 
and  solidity  of  her  manners  are  already  suffi- 
cient for  it;  her  affection  towards  me  more 
than  superabundant,  and  such  as  that  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  wished,  if  not  that  the  ap- 
prehension she  has  of  my  end,  from  the  five 
and  fifty  years  I  had  reached  when  she  knew 
me,  might  not  so  much  afflict  her.  The  judg- 
ment sne  made  of  my  first  Essays,  being  a 
woman  so  young,  and  in  this  age,  and  alone  in 
her  own  place ;  and  the  notable  vehemence 
wherewith  she  loved  and  desired  me,  upon 
the  sole  esteem  she  had  of  me,  before  she 
ever  saw  my  face,  are  things  very  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Other  virtues  have  little  or  no  credit  in  this 
age  :  but  valour  is  become  popular  by  our  civil 
wars  ;  and  in  this  we  have  souls  great  even  to 
perfection,  and  in  so  great  number  that  the 
choice  is  impossible  to  be  made. 

This  is  all  of  the  extraordinarily  uncommon 
pre-eminence  that  has  hitherto  arrived  at  my 
knowledge. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 


OF   GIVING    THE    LIB. 

Well  but,  some  one  will  say  to  me,  this  de- 
sign of  making  a  man's  self  the 
subject  of  his  writings  were  ex-     why  Mon- 
cusable  in  rare  and  famous  men,     ui*,ftLJ.p0?k, 
who  by  their  reputation  had  given    himself  in  this 
others  a  curiosity  to  be  fully  in-    work, 
formed   of  them.     It  is  true,  I 
confess  it,  and  know  very  well,  that  tradesmen 
will  scarce  lift  their  eyes  from  their  work  to 
look  at  an  ordinary  man,  when  they  will  for- 
sake their  business  and  their  shops  to  stare  at 
an   eminent  person  when  he  comes  to   town. 
It  misbecomes  any  other  to  give  his  own  cha- 
racter, but  such  a  one  who  has  qualities  worthy 
of  imitation,  and  whose  life  and  opinions  may 
serve  for   examples.      Ccesar  and    Xenophon 
had  whereon  to  found  their  narrations,  in  the 
greatness  of  their  own  performances,  a  just  and 
solid  foundation  :  and  it  were  also  to  be  wished 
that  we  had  the  journal  papers  of  Alexander 

5  See  the  article  Gcumay  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  where 
you  will  find  that  this  young  lady's  opinion  of  the  first  Euagt 
of  Montaigne  gave  the  occasion  for  this  adoption,  long  before 
she  ever  saw  Montaigne.  A  passage  which  Cayle  quote* 
from  M.  Pasquier,  in  the  note  A,  contains  some  remarkable 
particulars  of  this  adoption :—"  Montaigne,"  says  Pasquier, 
"  having  in  1588  made  a  long  stay  at  Paris,  Mademoiselle  le 
Jars  cauie  thither,  on  purpose  to*  see  him  ;  and  she  and  her 
mother  carried  him  to  their  house  at  Gournay,  where  he 
spent  two  months  in  two  or  three  visits,  and  met  with  as 
hearty  a  welcome  as  he  could  desire ;  and,  finally,  this  vir- 
tuous lady,  being  informed  of  Montaigne's  death,  crossed 
almost  through  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  with  passports, 
at  well  from  her  own  desire  as  by  invitation  from  Montaigne's 
widow  and  daughter,  to  mix  her  tears  with  theirs,  whose 
sorrows  were  boundless.' ' 
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the  Great,  the  commentaries  that  Augustus,  Ne  toga  wrdyU...  ne  pemiU  desit  oim. ;» 

Cato,  Sylla,  Brutus,  and  others,  left  of  their  Et  laxM  scombris  s«pe  dabo  tunicas.* 

actions :  men  love  and  study  the  replantations  „  n  ^^          ^  ^  ^  a  ^ 

of  such  men,  even  in  copper  and  marble.  And  cover  mJ^ei  when  the  tun  •bine*  hot." 

This  remonstrance  is  very  true ;  but  it  very  iti       t        ,..,..        ,          ,         , 

little  concerns  me  :  And  though  nobody  should  read  me,  have  I 

lost  my  time  in  entertaining  my- 

Non  recitp  culquam,  nisi  amicb,  Wqueiojratus  j  ^f  ^  many  J^le  hours  in  pleasing     Montaigne 

S^^R^SK&ftSL.-  aBdujefuljhought,?    Inmoul£    JftSSSL 

,     .            J    u     »  j  "»ff  this  figure  upon  myself,  I    he  mSt  thT^ 

"Itf^t'fSSSZrtZS^too.  h«%e  been  IToa  Sn.tri5ned  to    £«£ 

Not  before  er'ry  one,  and  er'rywhere :  temper  and  comport  myself  in   a     IfJJ^SJ?  JJJ 

We  hare  too  manj  that  tehe^^  are.  rf   ht    posture,  that  the    copy    is     SSchLmSr. 

In  baths,  the  forum,  and  the  public  square.'  o        r            7                     ,     rj            «*««»  v— ■■«.•«■. 

'  truly   taken,   and    has  in   some 

I  do  not  here  form  a  statue  to  erect  in  the  most  sort  formed  itself:  painting  myself  for  others, 

eminent  square  of  a  city,  in  the  church,  or  any  I  have  put  myself  on  a  better  colouring  than  I 

public  place ;  had  before.     I  have  no  more  made  my  book 

than  my  book  has  made  me :  'tis  a  book  con- 

Non  equidem  hoc  itudeo,  builatu  ut  mihi  nugu  substantial  with    the    author,   of  a    peculiar 

8ecreU  loouSiur  •»  design,  a  member  of  my  life,  and  whose  busi- 
ness is  not  designed  for  others,  as  that  of  all 

M  I  study  not  to  make  my  page*  ■well  other  books  is.     In  giving  myself  so  continual 

With  mighty  triflee-pnTate  thing.  I  tell ;»  ^  ^  exact  ^  ^^  *f  ^^  ^  j  ^ 

'tis  for  the  corner  of  some  library,  and  to  en-  "W  *™e  ?  For  they  who  sometimes  survey 
tertain  a  neighbour,  a  kinsman/or  a  friend,  themselves  only  cursorily,  do  not  so  strictly 
that  has  a  mind  to  renew  his  acquaintance  and  «Mnme  themselves,  nor  penetrate  so  deep,  as 
familiarity  with  me  in  this  imaie  I  have  made  £e  wt°, makeS, li  LwAbu8Jne"»Ah»  ***?>  ™d 
of  myself.  Others  have  been  encouraged  to  *«  whole  empoyment  who  intends i  a  Tasting 
speak  of  themselves,  because  they  found  the  *«»**,  with  all  his  fidelity  and  with  all  his 
subject  worthy  and  rich  ;  I,  on  the  contrary,  g"* :  **  most  dehcious  pleasures  do  so  digest 
am  the  bolder,  by  reason  the  subject  is  so  poor  Aemselves  within  that  U,ey  avoid  leaving  any 
and  sterile  that  T  cannot  be  suspected  of  osten-  ***  of  themselves,  and  avoid  the  sight  not 
tation.  I  judge  freely  of  the  actions  of  others ;  ?" Iy  °  1  ^  'i  ?ut  of .W  P^^ularinan- 
I  give  little  oT  my  own  to  judge  of,  because  J*ow  •**■  has  *™  "J***?  ^f**  me 
they  are  nothing ;  I  do  not  find  so  mucn  good  in  *?»  ^"M680™*  lthou»h?i  And  all  that  are 
myself  as  that  fcin't  tell  of  it  without  Wishing,  ^volous  should  be  reputed  so.  Nature  has 
What  contentment  would  it  be  to  me  to  heir  Presented  us  wiA  a  large  feculty  of  entertain- 
any  thus  relate  to  me  the  manners,  faces,  coun-  ,nS  ourselves  alone,  and  often  calls  us  to  it,  to 
tenances,  the  ordinary  words  and  fortunes  of  my  **?"  ^  that  we  owe  ourselves  in  part  to 
ancestors!  How  attentively  should  I  listen  to  S^,ety»  but  chiefly  and  mostly  to  ourselves, 
it !  Truly  it  would  be  a  bad  nature  to  despise  1  hat.  *  n,ay  habituate  my  fancy  even  to  medi- 
so  much  <u  the  pictures  of  our  friends  and  pre-  *te  in  s°me  ***<*  a"d  t0.  B0,ne  end»  •»d  to 
decessors,  the  fashion  of  their  clothes  and  arms.  kfP  *  *"*.  lo8-"g  l^! a"d  ST1?  ^iTn01? ; 
I  preserve  a  bit  of  writing,  a  seal,  a  prayer-  *19  bl\*  toi"'e  ll  a  *#»  aod  to  J**?*  ■"  ** 
book,  a  particular  sword,  that  has  been  used  by  thoughts  that  present  themselves  to  it :  I  give 
them :  and  have  not  thrown  the  long  staves  my  ear  to  ™y  wbimsies,  because  I  have  to  record 
father  generally  carried  in  his  hand  out  of  my  i}!em-  J  Jt  sometimes  falls  out  that,  being  dis- 
closet  iPaterna  vestis,  et  annuity  tanto  carior  Plea8ed  at  ^J  actlon  tl,a*  civility  and  reason 
est  posteris,  quanta  erga  parentes  major  af-  Y,U  n0t  ?em\i  ™e  °P.e?,y  t0,  "P™™*  l  h™ 
fectos.  "  A  father's  garment  and  ring  are  by  **&*&}  m^y  not  without  design  of  public 
so  much  dearer  to  his  posterity,  as  they  bad  the  ^ruction :  these  poetical  lashes, 
greater  affection  towards  him."  If  my  pos-  zon  «ur  i»orfi,  aon  «ur  le  groin, 
terity,  nevertheless,  should  be  of  another  mind,  Zon  "ur  le  do* du  sagoin,* 
I  shall  be  revenged  on  them  ;  for  they  cannot  "  A  ierk  0TCT  the  erc»  wt  the  •■out. 
care  less  for  me  than  I  shall  then  do  for  them.  Ul  Sagoin  *  jcrk'd  **»&»*>" 
All  the  traffic  that  I  have  in  this  with  the  imprint  themselves  better  upon  paper  than  upon 
public  is,  that  I  borrow  those  utensils  of  their  the  most  sensible  flesh.  What  if  I  listen  to 
writing  which  are  more  easy  and  roost  at  hand ;  books  a  little  more  attentively  than  ordinary, 
and  in  recompense  shall,  perhaps,  keep  a  pound  since  I  watch  if  I  can  purloin  any  thing  that 
of  butter  in  the  market  from  melting  in  the  sun :  may  adorn  or  support  my  own  ?     I  have  not  at 


1  Hot.  i.  4.  73.    Instead  of  coactus,  m  Horace  hat  it  in  3  Martial,  xiii.  l.  1. 

the  first  Terse,  Montaigne  has  substituted  rogaha,  which  <  Catull.  xciv.  8. 

more  exactly  expresses  his  thought.  *  Marot,  in  his  epistle  entitled  Fripelippet,  valet  de  Marvt 

*  Pers.  v.  10.  a8agvn. 
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all  studied  to  make  a  book ;  but  I  have  in  some 
sort  studied  because  I  had  made  it ;  if  it  be 
studying  to  pinch  now  one  author  and  then 
another,  either  by  the  head  or  foot,  not  with 
any  design  to  steal  opinions  from  them,  but  to 
assist,  second,  and  fortify  those  I  already  have 
embraced. 

But  who  shall  we  believe  in  the  report  he 

makes  of  himself,  in  so  corrupt  an  age  ?  con- 

,         sidering  there  are  so  few,  if  any 

bflcro^STying.  a*  *!!»  whom  we  can  believe  when 
speaking  of  others,  where  there  is 
less  interest  to  lie.  The  first  feature  in  the  cor- 
ruption of  manners  is  the  banishment  of  truth ; 
for,  as  Pindar  says,1  to  be  true  is  the  beginning 
of  a  great  virtue,  and  the  first  article  that  Plato 
requires  in  the  governor  of  his  republic.  The 
truth  of  these  days  is  not  that  which  really  is, 
but  what  every  man  persuades  others ;  as  we 
give  the  name  of  money,  not  only  to  good 
pieces,  but  even  to  the  false  also,  if  they  are 
current  and  will  pass.  Our  nation  has  long 
been  reproached  with  this  vice ;  for  Salvianus 
Massiliensis,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Valentinian,  says3  "  That  lying  and  for- 
swearing themselves  is  not  a  vice  with  the 
French,  but  a  way  of  speaking."  He  that 
would  enhance  upon  this  testimony  might  say 
that  it  is  now  a  virtue  with  them  :  men  form 
and  fashion  themselves  to  it  as  to  an  exercise  of 
honour;  for  dissimulation  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  qualities  of  this  are. 

I  have  often  considered  whence  this  custom, 
that  we  so  religiously  observe,  should  spring, 
of  being  more  highly  offended  with  the  reproach 
of  this  vice  so  familiar  to  us,  than  any  other ;  and 
that  it  should  be  the  highest  injury  can  in  words 
be  done  us,  to  reproach  us  with  a  lie.  Upon 
reflection,  I  find  it  is  natural  for  us  to  defend  that 
part  that  is  most  open,  and  to  repudiate  the  vice 
that  most  stains  us;  it  seems  as  if,  by  resenting 
and  being  moved  at  the  accusation,  we  in  some 
sort  acquit  ourselves  of  the  fault ;  though  we 
have  it  in  effect,  we  condemn  it  in  outward 
appearance.  May  it  also  not  be,  that  this  re- 
proach seems  to  imply  cowardice  and  meanness 
of  spirit  ?  Of  which  can  there  be  a  more  mani- 
fest sign  than  to  eat  a  man's  own  words  ? — 
What,  to  lie  against  a  man's  own  knowledge  ? 
Lying  is  a  base  unworthy  vice ;  a  vice  that  one 
of  the  ancients3  pourtrays  in  the  most  odious 
Lying  aa  am-  colours,  when  he  says  "  That  it 
meat  of  the  "  is  to  manifest  a  contempt  of  God, 
rajonpt  of  and  withal  a  fear  of  men."  It  is 
not  possible  more  excellently  to 
represent  the  horror,  baseness,  and  irregularity 
of  it;  for  what  can  a  man  imagine  more  hateful 
and  contemptible  than  to  be  a  coward  towards 
men  and  valiant  against  God?  Our  intelli- 
gence being  by  no  other  way  to  be  conveyed 
to  one  another  but  by  speaking,  who  falsifies 


1  8ee  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom,  vi.  10.     Stobceu*, 

.  xi. 
■  De  GubenuU.  Dei,  i.  14. 


that  betrays  public  society ;  'tis  the  only  way 
by  which  wc  communicate  our  thoughts  and 
wills ;  'tis  the  interpreter  of  the  soul ;  and  if 
it  deceives  us,  we  no  longer  know,  nor  have  any 
other  tie  upon  one  another.  If  that  deceive 
us,  it  breaks  all  our  correspondence,  and  dis- 
solves all  the  ties  of  government.  Certain 
nations  of  the  new  discovered  Indies  (no  mat- 
ter for  naming  them,  being  they  are  no  more ; 
for,  by  a  wonderful  and  unheard  of  example, 
the  desolation  of  that  conquest  has  extended 
to  the  utter  abolition  of  names  and  the  ancient 
knowledge  of  places),  offered  their  gods  human 
blood,  but  only  such  as  was  drawn  from  the 
tongue  and  ears,  to  expiate  for  the  sin  of  lying, 
as  well  heard  as  pronounced.  The  good  fellow 
of  Greece4  was  wont  to  say  that  children  were 
amused  with  toys  and  men  with  words. 

As  to  the  divers  usage  of  our  giving  the  lie, 
and  the  laws  of  honour  in  that  case,  and  the 
alterations  they  have  received,  I  shall  refer 
saying  what  I  know  of  them  to  another  time; 
and  shall  learn,  if  I  can,  in  the  mean  time,  at 
what  time  the  custom  took  beginning,  of  so 
exactly  weighing  and  measuring  words,  and  of 
making  our  honours  so  interested  in  them ;  for 
it  is  easy  to  judge  that  it  was  not  anciently 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  I  have 
often  thought  it  strange  to  see 
them  rail  at  and  give  one  an-  The  Grecka  and 
other  the  lie  without  aiiy  farther  23SSTE^-,*<5-*0 
quarrel.  Their  laws  of  duty  article  oMying 
steered  some  other  course  than  mww. 
ours.  Caesar  is  sometimes  called 
thief,  and  sometimes  drunkard,4  to  his  teeth. 
We  see  the  liberty  of  invectives  they  uttered 
against  one  another,  among  the  greatest  war 
chiefs  of  both  nations,  where  words  are  only 
revenged  with  words,  and  never  lead  to  any 
thing  else. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

OF   LIBERTY    OF   CONSCIENCE. 

'Tis  usual  to  see  good  intentions,  if  carried  on 
without  moderation,  push  men  on 
to  very  vicious  effects.     In  this    SSSe«™vi 
dispute,  which  at  this  time  agi-    gant,  and  cou- 
tates  France  in  civil  war,   the    f^nU3r  ttn* 
best  and  soundest  cause,  no  doubt,         ' 
is  that  which  maintains  the  ancient  religion 
and    government    of   the    kingdom :     never- 
theless, amongst  the  good  men  of  that  party 
(for  I  do  not  speak  of  those  that  only  make 
it  a  pretext,  either  to  execute  their  own  par- 
ticular revenges,  or  to  gratify  their  avarice, 
or  to  pursue   the   favour  of  princes;   but  of 
those  who  engage  in  the  quarrel  out  of  true 


3  Plutarch,  Life  of  Lgmutder. 

«  Id.  ib. 

»  Id.  Life  ofPompey,  e.  16.  Life  of  Cat*  of  Uiiea,  e.  7- 
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zeal  to  religion,  and  a  holy  affection  to  main- 
tain the  peace  and  government  of  their  coun- 
try), of  these,  I  say,  we  see  many  whom  passion 
transports  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  and 
sometimes  inspires  with  counsels  that  are  unjust 
and  violent,  and  moreover  inconsiderate  and 
rash. 

i       It  is  certain  that  in  those  first  times,  when 

i  our  religion  began  to  gain  authority  with  the 
laws,  zeal  armed  many  against  all  sorts  of 
Pagan  books,1  by  which  the  learned  suffer  an 
exceeding  great  loss;  a  disorder  that  I  conceive 
did  more  prejudice  to  letters  than  all  the  flames 
of  the  barbarians :  of  this  Cornelius  Tacitus  is 
a  very  good  testimony ;  for  though  the  emperor 
Tacitus,  his  kinsman,  had  by  express  order  fur- 
nished all  the  libraries  in  the  world  with  his 
work,  nevertheless  one  entire  copy  could  not 
escape  the  curious  search  of  those  who  desired 
to  abolish  it,  for  only  five  or  six  idle  clauses 
that  were  contrary  to  our  belief. 

They  also  had  the  trick,  easily  to  lend  undue 
praises  to  all  the  emperors  who  did  any  thing 
for  us,  and  universally  to  condemn  all  the  ac- 
tions of  those  who  were  our  adversaries,  as  is 
evidently  manifest  in  the  emperor 
The  character  Julian,  surnamed  the  apostate.3 
JuiuS.emper0r  This  was,  in  truth,  a  very  great 
and  rare  man  ;  a  man  in  whose 
soul  philosophy  was  imprinted  in  the  best  cha- 
racters, by  which  he  professed  to  govern  all  his 
actions ;  and,  in  truth,  there  is  no  sort  of  virtue 
of  which  he  has  not  left  behind  him  very 
notable  examples:  in  chastity  (of  which  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  has  given  manifest 
proof),  we  read  the  same  of  him  that  was  said 

|  of  Alexander  and  Scipio,  that  being  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  for  he  was  slain  by  the  Par- 
thians  at  one  and  thirty,  of  a  great  many  very 
beautiful  captives,  he  would  not  so  much  as  look 
upon  one.  As  to  his  justice,  he  took  himself 
the  pains  to  hear  the  parties,  and  although  he 
would,  out  of  curiosity,  inquire  what  religion 

!  they  were  of,  nevertheless  the  hatred  he  had  to 
ours  never  gave  any  counterpoise  to  the  balance. 
He  himself  made  several  good  laws,  and  cut  off 
a  great  part  of  the  subsidies  and  taxes  imposed 
and  levied  by  his  predecessors.3 

We  have  two  good  historians  who  were  eye- 
witnesses of  his  actions  ;  one  of  whom,  Marccl- 
linus,  in  several  places  of  his  history,  sharply 
reproves  an  edict  of  his,  whereby  he  interdicted 
all  Christian  rhetoricians  and  grammarians  to 
keep  school  or  to  teach ;  and  says  he  could 
wish  that  act  of  his  had  been  buried  in  silence. 
It  is  likely  that  had  he  done  any  more  severe 
things  against  us,  he,  so  affectionate  as  he  was 
to  our  party,  would  not  have  omitted  it.  He 
was,  indeed,  sharp  against  us,  but  yet  no  cruel 


i  Vopiscus,  in  Tacit  Imp.  c.  10. 

*  What  follows  about  the  Emperor  Julian  was  blamed, 
during  our  author' •  stay  at  Rome,  in  1681,  by  the  "  MaUre 
du  Saere  Palais  (says  Montaigne,  in  his  Journey) ;  but  the 
censor  left  it  to  my  conscience  to  modify  what  I  should  think 
in  bad  taste."   Our  essayist  accordingly  made  no  alteration ; 


li-i-    - 


enemy  ;  for  our  own  people  tell  this  story  of  him, 
that  one  day,  walking  about  the  city  of  Chal- 
cedon,  Maris,  bishop  of  that  place,  was  so  bold 
as  to  tell  him  that  he  was  impious,  and  an 
enemy  to  Christ;  at  which,  say  they,  therein 
affecting  a  philosophical  patience,  he  was  no 
farther  moved  than  to  reply :  "  Go,  poor 
wretch,  and  lament  the  loss  of  thy  eyes ; '  to 
which  the  Bishop  replied  again,  "  I  thank  Jesus 
Christ  for  taking  away  my  sight,  that  I  may 
not  see  thy  impudent  face."  Assuredly,  this 
action  of  his  savours  nothing  of  the  cruelty  he 
is  said  to  have  exercised  towards  us.  He  was, 
says  Eutropius,4  my  other  witness,  "  an  enemy 
to  Christianity,  but  without  shedding  blood/' 

And,  to  return  to  his  justice,  there  is  nothing 
in  that  whereof  he  can  be  accused,  the  severity 
excepted  he  practised  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  against  those  who  had  followed  the  party 
of  Con  stand  us,  his  predecessor.5  As  to  his 
sobriety,  he  lived  always  a  soldier's  kind  of 
life;  and  kept  a  table  in  the  most  profound 
peace,  like  one  that  prepared  and  inured  him- 
self to  the  austerities  of  war.  His  vigilance  was 
such  that  he  divided  the  night  into  three  or  four 
parts,  of  which  the  least  was  dedicated  to  sleep ; 
the  rest  was  spent  either  in  visiting  the  condi- 
tion of  his  army  and  guards  in  person,  or  in 
study ;  for,  amongst  his  other  rare  qualities,  he 
was  very  excellent  in  all  sorts  of  learning.  'Tis 
said  of  Alexander  the  Great  that  when  a-bed, 
for  fear  lest  sleep  should  divert  him  from  his 
thoughts  and  studies,  be  had  always  a  bason 
set  by  his  bed-side,  and  held  one  of  his  bands 
out  with  a  ball  of  copper  in  it,  to  the  end  that, 
beginning  to  fall  asleep,  and  his  fingers  leaving 
their  hold,  the  ball  by  falling  into  the  bason 
might  awake  him  ;  but  the  other  had  his  mind 
so  bent  upon  what  he  had  a  mind  to  do,  and  so 
little  disturbed  with  fumes,  by  reason  of  bis 
singular  abstinence,  that  he  had  no  need  of  any 
such  invention.  As  to  his  military  experience, 
he  was  excellent  in  all  the  qualities  of  a  great 
captain ;  as  it  was  likely  he  should,  being 
almost  all  his  life  in  a  continual  exercise  of 
war;  and  most  of  that  time  with  us,  in  France, 
against  the  Germans  and  Franks :  we  hardly 
read  of  any  man  that  ever  saw  more  dangers,  or 
that  gave  more  frequent  proofs  of  his  personal 
valour. 

His  death  has  something  in  it  parallel  with 
that  of  Epaminondas,  for  he  was  wounded  with 
an  arrow,  and  tried  to  pull  it  out,  and  had  done 
it,  but  that  being  edged  it  cut  and  disabled 
his  hand.  He  incessantly  called  out  that  they 
should  carry  him  again  in  this  condition  into 
the  heat  of  the  buttle,  to  encourage  his  soldiers, 
who  very  bravely  disputed  the  battle  without 
him  till  night  parted   the  armies.     He  stood 


and  this  chapter  has  furnished  Voltaire  with  most  of  the 
materials  for  hi*  eulogium  on  Julian. 

8  Ammianus  Alarcellinus,  xxiv.  8. 

«  Id.  x.  8. 

5  Ammianus  Marcell.  xxii.  2 ;  from  whom,  also,  the  fol- 
lowing illustrations  of  Julian's  character  arc  taken. 
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obliged  to  lib  philosophy  for  the  singular  con- 
tempt he  had  for  his  life  and  all  human  things. 
He  nad  a  firm  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

In  matter  of  religion  he  was  wrong  through- 
out ;  he  was  surnamed  the  Apostate,  for  having 
relinquished  ours  ;  though,  methinks,  'tis  more 
likely  that  he  had  never  thoroughly  embraced 
it,  but  had  dissembled,  out  of  obedience  to  the 
laws,  till  he  came  to  the  empire.  He  was  in 
lib  own  so  superstitious  that  he  was  laughed  at 
for  it  by  those  of  the  same  opinion,  of  £b  own 
time,  who  jeeringly  said  that  had  he  got  the 
victory  over  the  Parthian*,  he  had  destroyed 
the  breed  of  oxen  in  the  world,  to  supply  hb 
sacrifices. 

He  was,  moreover,  besotted  with  the  art  of 
divination,  and  gave  authority  to  all  sorts  of 
prognostics.  He  said,  amongst  other  things  at 
hb  death,  that  he  was  obliged  to  the  gods,  and 
thanked  them  in  that  they  had  not  cut  him  off 
by  surprise,  having  long  before  advertised  him 
of  the  place  and  Iiour  of  hb  death;  nor  by  a 
mean  and  unmanly  death,  more  becoming  lazy 
and  delicate  people ;  nor  by  a  death  that  was 
languishing,  long,  and  painful ;  and  that  they 
had  thought  him  worthy  to  die  after  that  noble 
manner,  in  the  progress  of  lib  victories,  and  in 
the  height  of  his  glory.  He  had  had  a  vision 
like  that  of  Marcus  Brutus,  that  first  threatened 
him  in  Gaul,  and  afterwards  ap- 
HttfCTmtabto    pearej  to    him    in   Persia,  just 

before  hb  death.  These  words, 
that  some1  make  him  say  when  he  felt  himself 
wounded,  "  Thou  hast  conquered.  Nazareue  ;" 
or,  as  others,  "  Content  thyself.  Nazareue," 
would  hardly  have  been  omitted,  had  they  been 
believed  by  my  witnesses,  who,  being  present 
in  the  army,  have  set  down  to  the  least  motions 
and  words  of  his  end ;  and  the  same  with  cer- 
tain other  miracles  that  are  recorded  of  him. 

And,  to  return  to  my  subject,  he  long  nou- 
rished, says  Marcellinus,  paganism  in  his  neart; 
but,  all  hb  army  being  Christians,  he  durst  not 
own  it.  But  in  the  end,  seeing  himself  strong 
enough  to  dare  to  discover  himself,  he  caused 
the  temples  of  the  gods  to  be  thrown  open,  and 
did  hb  utmost  to  set  on  foot  and  to  encourage 
idolatry.  Which  the  better  to  effect,  having  at 
Constantinople  found  the  people  disunited,  and 
also  the  prelates  of  the  church  divided  amongst 
themselves,  having  convened  them  all  before 
him,  he  gravely  and  earnestly  admonbhed  them 
to  calm  those  civil  dissensions,  and  that  every 
one  should  freely,  and  without  fear,  follow  his 
own  religion  :  which  he  did  the  more  sedulously 
solicit  in  hope  that  thb  licence  would  augment 
the  schisms  and  faction  of  their  divbion,  and 
hinder  the  people  from  re-uniting,  and  conse- 
quently fortifying  themselves  against  him  by 
their  unanimous  intelligence  and  concord ; 
having  experienced,  by  the  cruelty  of  some 
Christians,  "  that  there  b  no  beast  in  the  world 


1  Tneodoret.  Hist.  Ecelet.  iii.  30. 


so  much  to  be  feared  by  man,  as  man."    These 
are  very  nearly  hb  own  words. 

Wherein  thb  is  very  worthy  of  consideration, 
that  the  Emperor  Julian  made  use  of  the  same 
recipe  of  liberty  of  conscience  to  enflamc  the 
civil  dissensions,  that  our  kings  do  to  extinguish 
them.  A  man  may  say,  on  one  side,  that  to 
give  the  people  the  reins  to  enter-  Vhmrt-  „# 

tain  every  man  hb  own  opinion,    convene? 
b  to  scatter  and  sow  divbion,  and,    gutted,  in 
as  it  were,  to  lend  a  hand  to  aug-    |?  ^^jf^" 
ment  it,  there  being  no  sense  nor    Protestants, 
correction  of  law  to  stop  and  hin- 
der their  career ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  a  man 
may  also  say  that,  to  give  the  people  the  reins 
to  entertain  every  man  hb  own  opinion,  b  to 
mollify  and  appease  them  by  facility  and  tole- 
ration, and  dull  the  point  which  is  whetted  and 
made  sharper  by  rarity,  novelty,  and  difficulty. 
And  I  think  it  is  better  for  the  honour  and  the 
devotion  of  our  kings,  that  not  having  been 
able  to  do  what  they  would,  they  have  made  a 
shew  of  being  willing  to  do  what  they  could. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

THAT  WE  TA8TE   NOTHING   PURE. 

The  imbecility  of  our  condition  b  such  that 
things  cannot,  in  their  natural  simplicity  and 
purity,  fall  to  our  use ;  the  elements  that  we 
enjoy  are  changed,  even  metals  themselves ;  and 
gold  must  in  some  sort  be  debased  with  the 
alloy  of  some  other  matter  to  fit  it  for  our  ser- 
vice: neither  has  virtue,  so  simple  as  that 
which  Arbto,  Pyrrho,  and  also  the  Stoics  have 
made,  "  the  principal  end  of  life,"  nor  the 
Cyrenaick  ana  Arbtippean  pleasure,  been  with- 
out mixture  useful  to  it  Of  the  pleasure  and 
goods  that  we  enjoy,  there  b  not  one  exempt 
from  some  mixture  of  ill  and  inconvenience : 

Medio  de  fonte  leporum 
Surgit  imari  aliquid,  quod  in  ipsis  floribus  angat* 

"  Something  that's  bitter  mill  arise, 
Even  amidst  our  jollities." 

Our  extremest  pleasure  has  some  air  of  groan- 
would  you  not  say 
when  we  forge 
lence,  we  stuff  it 
with  sickly  and  painful  epithets,  langour,  soft- 
ness, feebleness,  raintness,  morbidezza ;  a  great 
testimony  of  their  consanguinity  and  consub- 
stantiality.  The  most  profound  joy  has  more 
of  gravity  than  gaiety  in  it ;  the  most  extreme 
and  most  full  contentment,  more  of  the  tempe- 
rate than  of  the  wanton  :  Ipsa  felicita$y  se  nisi 
temper  at  j  premit  .J  "  Even  felicity,  unless  it 
moderates  itself,  oppresses."  Ease  chews  and 
grinds  us,  according  to  the  old  Greek  verse, 
which  says,  "  The  gods  sell  us  all  the  goods 


*  Lucret.  if.  1130. 


9  Seneca,  Epist.  74 
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they  give  us;wl  that  is  to  say,  that  they  «pve  aa 
nothing  pare  and  perfect,  and  that  we  do  bat 
purchase  them  at  the  price  of  someeviL 
Labour  aad  ukmn,  very  unlike  in  metre, 

bylkaow 


Socrates  says*  that 
to  mix  ia 

being  able  to  do  it,  hebethoutfht  biai  at  least 
to  couple  tbeai  by  tbe  taiJ.  Metrodorua  said,1 
that  ia  sorrow  there  is  some  mixture  of  plea- 
sure. I  know  sot  whether  or  no  he  intended 
may  thing  else  by  that  sating;  bat,  for  my 
part,  I  aai  of  opinion  that  tnere  is  design,  con- 
sent, aad  complacency  in  giving  a  man  s  self  op 
to  melancholy ;  I  say,  besides  ambition,  which 
amy  also  hare  to  do  in  the  business,  there  is 
some  shadow  of  delight  aad  delicacy  which 
smiles  vpoa  aad  flatters  as,  even  ia  the  Tery  lap 
of  melancholy.  Are  there  not  some  complexions 
that  feed  apoa  it? 


kmdti 
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and  one  Attains  in  Seneca 
mory  of  oar  lost  friends  is  i 
in  wine  too  old,  k 


Minister  retail, 
Ingere  wA  eabece 


bey,  brine  Usher  old 
with  Che  bcU'reet  tU  th. 


says,6  that  the 
w  grateful  to  i 
i  to  the  palate, 
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and  as  apples  that  bare  a  sweet  tartness.  Na- 
ture discovers  this  confusion  to  us:  painters 
hold  that  the  same  motions  and  pleats  of  the 
face  that  serve  for  weeping  serve  for  laughter 
too :  and  indeed,  before  the  one  or  the  other  be 
finished,  do  but  observe  the  painter's  manner 
of  handling,  and  you  will  be  in  doubt  to  which 
of  the  two  tbe  design  tends :  and  the  extremity 
of  laughter  at  last  brings  tears :  Nullum  sine 
auctoramento  malum  est.7  "  No  evil  is  without 
its  compensation." 
When  I  imagine  man  abounding  with  all  the 
pleasures  and  conveniences  that 
Onufcuit  and      are  to  be  desired  (let  us  put  the 

•moot  to  be  case  taat  *U  onl  members  were 
borne  by  man.  always  seized  with  a  pleasure 
like  that  of  generation  in  its  most 
excessive  height),  I  feel  him  melting  under  the 
weight  of  his  delight,  and  see  him  utterly 
unable  to  support  so  pure,  so  continual,  and  so 
universal  a  pleasure.  Indeed  he  is  running 
away  whilst  he  is  there,  and  naturally  makes 
haste  to  escape,  as  from  a  place  where  he 
cannot  stand  firm,  and  where  he  is  afraid  of 
sinking. 


1  TW  *OMMr 

Eptcharmu*  amid  Xenophon,  Mum.  o/Socrat,  ii.  1,30. 

*  In  Plato's  dialogue,  entitled  Phmdm. 

*  Seneca,  Epitt.  09. 

4  Olid,  TrUt.  ir.  3   VJ. 
s  fteneea,  KpM.  H. 


obedient  !' 


When  I  the  asost  strictly  aad  religiously 
myself;  I  fad  that  the  best  \Snel 
have  has  n  it  souse  tanesmre  of  vice;  sad  I  am 
afraid  that  Plato,  ia  his  purest  virtue  (I  who 
am  as  sincere  aad  perfect  a  lover  of  biai  aad 
of  virtue  of  that  stamp  as  any  other  whatever), 
if  he  had  latfeaed  and  laid  ma  ear  dose  to  him- 
f  self,  as  ao  doubt  be  did,  be  would  have  beard 
,  some  jarring  sound  of  hamaa  mixture ;  bat 
i  feint  aad  remote,  aad  only  to  be  perceived  by 
himself.  Man  is  wholly  aad  throughout  bat 
patched  aad  motley.  Even  the  laws  of 
themselves  cannot  subsist  without 
mixture  of  injustice:  insomuch 
that  Plato  says,9  they  undertake 
to  eat  off  the  hydra's  head  who 
pretend  to  clear  the  law  of  all  inconven 
Omme  mwupmm  exewtpbtm  habet  aBtpad  ex 
imqmo.  quod  contra  skmgmlos  mtiltiate  pmbiiea 
rependitwr,  says  Tacitus  :•  "  Every  jgreat  ex- 
ample has  in  it  some  mixture  of  injustice,  which 
recompenses  the  wrong  doae  to  particular  men 
by  the  public  utility  r 

It  is  likewise  true  that,  for  the 
and  the  service  of  public  comma 
be  some  excess  ia  the  purity  aad 
perspicacity  of  our  minds;  that 
penetrating  light  baa  in  it  too 
much  of  subtuty  and  curiosity: 
we  must  a  little  stnpify  and  blunt 
aad  abate  them,  to  render  them 
to  example  and  practice,  and  a  little  veil  and 
obscure  them,  tbe  better  to  proportion  them  to 
this  dark  and  earthy  life:  and  therefore  com- 
mon and  less  speculative  souls  are  found  to  be 
more  proper  and  more  successful  in  tbe  manage- 
ment of  affairs ;  and  the  elevated  aad  exquisite 
opinions  of  philosophy  more  unfit  for  business. 
This  sharp  vivacity  of  soul,  and  the  supple 
and  restless  volubility  attending  it,  disturb  our 
ne^ociations.  We  are  to  manage  human  enter- 
pnzes  more  superficially  and  roughly,  and  leave 
a  great  part  to  fortune :  it  is  not  necessary  to 
examine  affairs  with  so  much  subtUty  and 
depth  ;  a  man  loses  himself  in  the  consideration 
of  so  many  contrary  lustres,  and  so  many  vari- 
ous forms:  Volutantibus  res  inter  se pxanantcsy 
obtarjmerant  -  -  -  animi.10  "  Whilst  they  con- 
sidered of  things  so  different  in  themselves,  they 
were  astonished,  and  knew  not  what  to  do/' 

Tis  what  the  ancients  say  of  Simonides;  that 
by  reason  his  imagination  suggested  to  him, 
upon  the  question  King  Hiero  bad  put  to  him11 
(to  answer  which  he  nad  many  days  to  medi- 
tate in),  several  sharp  and  subtle  considerations, 
whilst  he  doubted  which  was  the  most  likely, 
he  totally  despaired  of  the  truth. 

Who  dives  into,  and  in  his  inquisition  com- 
prehends all  circumstances  and  consequences, 


•  Catnll,  xxriL  1. 

7  Seneca.  Epitt.  ft. 

*  Republic,  it.  6.    Montaigne  baa  slightly  altered  the 
of  Plato. 

9  Amnals,  xiy.  44. 
*°  Urj,  zxzii.  SO. 
•»  WkmtOodwatf 
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j  hinders  his  election  :  a  middling  engine  b 
•  equally  sufficient  for  executions  of  less  or 
1  greater  weight  and  moment.  The  best  mana- 
!  gers  are  those  who  can  worst  give  account  why 
they  are  so ;  and  the  greatest  talkers  for  the 
most  part  do  nothing  to  the  purpose.  I  know 
one  or  this  sort  of  men,  and  a  most  excellent 
director  in  all  sorts  of  good  management,  who 
baa  miserably  let  an  hundred  thousand  line* 
yearly  revenue  slip  through  his  hands.  I  know 
another,  who  speaks  and  gives  better  advice 
than  any  of  his  council ;  and  there  is  not  in  the 
world  a  fairer  show  of  a  soul  and  of  greater 
understanding  than  he  has;  nevertheless,  when 
be  comes  to  the  test,  his  servants  find  him  quite 
another  thing ;  and  this  without  putting  mis- 
chances down  to  the  account. 


CHAPTER     XXI. 

AGAINST  IDLENESS. 

The  Emperor  Vespasian,  being  sick  with  the 
disease  whereof  he  died,  did  not  for  all  that 
neglect  to  inquire  after  the  state  of  the  empire ; 
and  even  in  bed  continually  dispatched  very 
many  affairs  of  great  consequence ;  for  which, 
being  reproved  by  his  physician, 
lawbatportin    M   a    thing    prejudicial    to    his 

to  SET*  °a*^  health,  "  An  emperor,"  said  he, 
"  should  die  standing."1  A  fine 
saying,  in  my  opinion,  and  worthy  of  a  great 
prince.  The  Emperor  Adrian  since  made  use 
of  words  to  the  same  purpose;*  and  kings 
should  be  often  put  in  mind  of  it,  to  make  them 
know  that  the  great  office  conferred  upon  them, 
of  the  command  of  so  many  men,  is  not  an 
employment  of  ease  ;  and  that  there  is  nothing 
can  so  justly  disgust  a  subject,  and  make  him 
unwilling  to  expose  himself  to  labour  and  dan- 
ger for  the  service  of  his  prince,  as  to  see 
him  in  the  mean  time  devoted  to  his  ease  and 
unmanly  delights;  or  to  be  solicitous  of  his 
preserr.UoD,  who  *o  much  neglects  that  of  h» 
people. 

Whoever  will  take   upon   him  to  maintain 

He  ought  to  *°at  '***  better  for  a  prince  to 
command  carry  on  bis  wars  by  others  than 

w««rau«i  in  in  bis  own  person,  fortune  will 
pcnofla  furnish  him  with  examples  enough 

of  those  whose  lieutenants  have  brought  great 
enterprizes  to  a  happy  issue,  and  of  tnose  also 
whose  presence  had  done  more  hurt  than  good. 
But  no  virtuous  and  valiant  prince  can  with 
patience  endure  such  dishonourable  advice. 
Under  colour  of  saving  his  head,  like  the  statue 
of  a  saint,  for  the  happiness  of  his  kingdom, 
they  degrade  him  from,  and  declare  him  inca- 
pable of,  his  office,  which  is  military  through- 
out. I  know  one3  who  would  much  rather  be 
beaten,  than  to  sleep  whilst  another  fights  for 


1  8artonius,  in  viid. 

*  Sputum,  Verus.  c.  6. 

*  Probably  Henry  IV. 


him  ;  and  who  never  without  jealousy  heard  of 
any  brave  thing  done,  even  by  y^  ^g^^ 
his  own  officers  in  bis  absence.  and  eobnety 
And  Selim  I.  said,  with  very  good  wq*-**  » 
reason,  in  my  opinion,  "  That  ■"■*••• 
victories  obtained  without  the  master  were 
never  complete ;"  much  more  would  he  have 
said  that  that  master  ought  to  blush  for  shame 
to  pretend  to  any  share  in  the  honour,  having 
contributed  nothing  to  the  work  but  his  voice 
and  thought ;  nor  even  so  much  as  those,  con- 
sidering that,  in  such  works  as  that,  the  direc- 
tion and  command  that  deserve  honour  are  only 
such  as  are  given  upon  the  place,  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  business.  No  pilot  performs  his 
office  by  standing  still.  The  princes  of  the 
Ottoman  family,  the  first  in  the  world  in 
military  fortune,  have  warmly  embraced  this 
opinion ;  and  Bajazet  the  Second,  with  his  son, 
that  swerved  from  it,  spending  their  time  in  sci- 
ences and  other  in-door  employments,  gave  great 
blows  to  their  empire :  and  Amurath  toe  Third, 
now  reigning,  following  their  example,  begins 
to  find  the  same.  Was  it  not  Edward  the 
Third,  king  of  England-who  said  this  of  our 
Charles  the  Fifth  ?  "  There  never  was  king 
who  so  seldom  put  on  his  armour,  and  yet  never 
king  who  cut  me  out  so  much  work/'  He  had 
reason  to  think  it  strange,  as  an  effect  of  chance 
more  than  of  reason.  And  let  those  seek  out 
some  other  to  join  with  them  than  me,  who  will 
reckon  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal 
amongst  warlike  and  magnanimous  conquerors, 
because,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  hundred 
leagues  from  their  lazy  abode,  by  the  conduct 
of  their  captains,  they  made  themselves  masters 
of  both  Indies ;  of  which  it  remains  to  be  seen 
if  they  have  but  the  courage  to  go  and  in 
person  to  enjoy  them. 

The  Emperor  Julian  said  yet  further,4  "  That 
a  philosopher  and  a  brave  man  ought  not  so 
much  as  to  breathe ;"  that  is  to  say,  not  to  allow 
any  more  to  bodily  necessities  than  what  wc 
cannot  refuse,  keeping  the  soul  and  body  still 
intent  and  busy  about  honourable,  ^reat,  and 
virtuous  things.  He  was  ashamed  it  any  one 
in  public  saw  him  spit  or  sweat  (which  is  said 
also  of  the  Lacedaemonian  young  men,  and  by 
Xenophon*  of  the  Persians),  forasmuch  as  he 
conceived  that  exercise,  continual  labour,  and 
sobriety,  ought  to  have  dried  up  all  those  super- 
fluities. What  Seneca  says  will  not  be  inapt  for 
this  place,  that  the  ancient  Romans  kept  their6 
youth  always  standing.  They  taught  them 
nothing,  says  he,  that  they  were  to  learn 
sitting. 

'Tis  a  generous  desire  to  wish  to  die  usefully 
and  like  a  man,  but  the  effect  lies    _    ,   . 
not  so  much  in  our  resolution  as    SSkfaSIJSw 
in  good  fortune.  A  thousand  have    exit  ia  laudable, 
proposed  to  themselves  in  battle,    J5;?n*kth« 

1  .-«r      *  j»  i_        tning  be  not  in 

either  to  overcome  or  die,  who    our  power. 


4  Zonaraa,  Life  of  Julian,  towards  the  end. 

*  tyropflnfta,  i.  3.  10. 

•  Seneca,  Epitt.  88. 
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have  failed  both  in  the  one  and  the  other; 
wounds  and  imprisonment  crossing   their  de- 
sign, and  compelling  tliero  to  live  against  their 
will.    There  are  diseases  that  overthrow  even 
our  desires  and  our  knowledge.     Fortune  was 
not  bound  to  second  the  vanity  of  the  Korean 
legions,  who  bound  themselves  by  oath  either  to 
overcome  or  die :   Vic/or,  Murtx  Fubi,  revertar 
ex  acie :  siJitUo,  Jovem  pal  rem,  Gradimtmque 
Mortem,  aUotque  if  a  Jos  ittvoco  Deo*}     %i  I 
will  return,  Marcus  Fahius,  a  conqueror  from 
the  anny.     If  I  fail,  I  iuvokc  the  indignation 
of  Father  Jove,  Mars,  and   the  other  offended 
gods,  u)K>n  inc.''    The  Portuguese  say  that, 
in   a    certain    place    of    their     conquest    of 
the   Indies,  they  met  with   soldiers  who   had 
condemned  themselves  with  horrible  execrations 
to  enter  iiito  no  coni|K*ition,  but  either  to  cause 
themselves  to  be  slain,  or  to  remain  victorious ; 
and  had  their  heads  and  beards  shaved  in  token 
of  this  vow.     'Tis  to  much  purpose  to  hazard 
ourselves  and  to  lie  obstinate;  it  seems  as  if 
blows  avoided  those  that  present  themselves  too 
briskly  to  danger,  aud   do  not  willingly  fall 
upon  those  who  too  willingly  seek  them,  but 
defeat    them    of   their    design.      Such   there 
have  been  who,  after  having  tried  all  ways, 
not  having?  been  able,  with  all  their  endeavour, 
to  obtain  the  favour  of  dying  by  the  hand  of  the 
enemy,  have  been  constrained,  to  make  good 
their  resolution  of  bringing  home  the  honour  of 
victory,  or  of  losing  their  lives,  to  kill  them- 
selves even  in  the  heat  of  battle.     Of  which 
there  are  other  examples ;  but  this  is  one : — 
Philistus,  general  of  the  naval  army  of  Diony- 
sius  the  Younger  against  those  of  Syracuse, 
gave  tli em  battle,  which  was  sharply  disputed, 
their  forces  being  equal :   in  which  engagement 
he  had  the  better  at  first,  through  his  own  va- 
lour; but,  the  Syracusans  drawing  about  bis 
galley  to  environ  him,  after  having  done  great 
things  in  his  own  person  to  disengage  himself, 
hoping  for  no  relief,  with  his  own  hand  he  took 
away  that  life  he  had  so  liberally  and  in  vain 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy.- 

Muley  Moluch,  king  of  Fez,  who  had  just 
won,  against  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  that 
battle  so  famous  for  the  death  of  three  kings, 
and  by  the  transmission  of  thut  great  kingdom 
to  the  crown  of  Castile,  was  extremely  sick 
when  the  Portuguese  entered  in  an  hostile 
manner  into  his  dominions ;  and  from  that  day 
forward  grew  worse  and  worse,  still  drawing 
nearer  to  and  foreseeing  his  end.  Yet  never 
did  man  employ  himself'  more  vigorously  and 
bravely  than  he  did  upon  this  occasion.  He 
found  himself  too  weak  to  undergo  the  pornp 
and  ceremony  of  entering  into  his  camp,  which 
after  their  manner  is  very  magnificent,  and  full 
of  action  ;  and  therefore  resigned  that  honour 
to  his  brother :  but  that  was  also  all  of  the  office 
of  a  general  that  he  resigned  ;  all  the  rest  use- 
ful and  necessary  he  most  exactly  and  labo- 

1  Livy,  ii.  46. 

*  Plutarch,  Life  of  I  Hon,  c.  8. 

9  De  Thou,  book  Ut.  observes  Chat  it  waa  said  Charica  de 
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riously  performed  in  his  own  person  ;  his  body 
lying  upon   a  couch,  but  his  judgment  and 
courage  upright  and  firm  to  his  last  gasp,  and 
in  some  sort  beyond  it.     He  might  have  worn 
out  his  enemy,  indiscreetly  advanced  into  his 
dominions,  without  striking  a  blow ;  and  it  was 
a  very  unhappy  occurrence  that,  for  want  of  a 
little  life,  or  somebody  to  substitute  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  war,  and  in  the  affairs  of  a  troubled 
state,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  a  doubtful  and 
bloody  victory,  having  another,  by  a  better  and 
surer  way,  already  in  his  hands ;  notwithstand- 
ing, he  wonderfully  managed  the  continuance 
of  his  sickness  in  consuming  the  enemy,  and  in 
drawing  them  a  long  way  from  the  naval  army 
and  the  maritime  places  they  had  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  even   till  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
which   he   designedly  reserved   for  this  great 
contest.     He  ordered  his  battle  in  a  circular 
form,   environing    the    Portuguese    army    on 
every  side,  which   circle  coming  to  close    in 
the  wings,  and  to  draw  up  close  together,  did 
not  only  hinder  them  in  the  conflict  (which  was 
very  sharp,  through  the  valour  of  the  young 
invading  king),  considering  they  were  every 
way  to  make  a  front ;  but  prevented  their  flight 
after  the  defeat,  so  that  finding  all  passages 
possessed  and  shut  up  by  the  enemy,  they  were 
constrained  to  close  up  together  again:  coa- 
cervanturque  non  solum  cade,  wed  etiam  fuga, 
and  there  they  were  slain  in  heaps  upon  one 
another,  leaving  to  the  conqueror  a  very  bloody 
and  entire  victory.     Dying,  he  caused  himself 
to  be  carried  and  burned  from  place  to  ulace 
where  most  uecd  was ;  and  passing  through  the 
files  encouraged  the  captains  and  soldiers  one 
after  another ;  but,  a  corner  of  his  battle  being 
broken,  he  was  not  to  be  held  from  mounting 
on  horseback  sword  in  hand ;  he  did  his  utmost 
to  break  from  those  about  him,  and  to  rush  into 
the  thickest  of  the  battle,  they  all  the  while 
withholding  him,  some  by  the  bridle,  some  by 
his  robe,  and  others  by  his  stirrups.     This  last 
effort  totally  overwhelmed  the  little  life  he  had 
left ;  they  again  lay  him  ujxra  his  bed.  Coming 
to  himself  again,  and  starting  out  of  his  swoon, 
all  other  faculties  failing,  to  give  his  people 
notice  that  they   were  to  conceal   his  death 
(the  most  necessary  command    he   had  then 
to  give,  that  his  soldiers  might  not   be  dis- 
couraged   with   the    news},  he    expired   with 
his  finger  upon  his  mouth,  the  ordinary  sign 
of  keeping  silence.3      Whoever  lived  so  long 
and  so  far  in  death  ?     Whoever  died  more  like 
a  man  ? 

The  extreme  degree  of  courageously  treating 
death,  and  the  most  natural,  is  to  look  upon  it 
not  only  without  astonishment,  but  without 
care,  continuing  the  wonted  course  of  life  even 
into  it,  as  Cato  did,  who  entertained  himself  in 
study,  and  went  to  sleep,  having  a  violent 
and  bloody  one  in  his  head  and  heart,  and  the 
weapon  in  his  hand. 

Bourbon  gave  the  same  signal,  when  he  iraa  expiring  at  the 
foot  of  the  walls  of  Home,  which  hi*  troop*  took  bj  atoim 
just  after  bis  death. 
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OF   RIDING   P08T. 


I  have  been  none  of  the  least  able  in  this 
exercise,  which  is  proper  for  men  of  my  pitch, 
short  and  well  knit;  but  1  give  it  over;  it 
shakes  us  too  much  to  continue  it  long.  I  was 
just  now  reading1  that  King  Cyrus,  the  better 
to  have  news  brought  him  from 
Post-hone*  a|j  parts  of  the  empire,  which  was 
finjtjet  »pi>7    ofa  vagt  extent>  caused  it  to  be 

tried  how  far  a  horse  could  go  in 
a  day  without  baiting;  and  at  that  distance 
appointed  stages  and  men,  wiiose  business  it 
was  to  have  horses  always  in  readiness  to 
mount  those  who  were  despatched  to  them.  And 
some  say  that  this  swift  way  of  posting  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  flight  of  cranes. 

Caesar  says  that  Lucius  Vibullius  Rufus,  being 
in  great  haste  to  carry  intelligence  to  Pompey, 
rid  day  and  night,  still  taking  fresh  horses  for 
the  greater  diligence  and  speed  ;2  (and  he  him- 
self, as  Suetonius  reports,3  travelled  a  hundred 
miles  a  day  in  a  hired  coach ;)  but  he  was  a 
furious  courier;  for  where  the  rivers  stopped 
his  way  he  always  passed  them  by  swimming, 
without  turning  out  of  his  road  to  look  for 
either  bridge  or  ford.  Tiberius  Nero,  going  to 
see  his  brother  Drusus,  who  was  sick  in  Ger- 
many, travelled  two  hundred  miles  in  four  and 
twenty  hours,  having  three  coaches.4  In  the 
wars  the  Romans  had  against  King  Antiochus, 
T.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  says  Livy,  Per  dU- 
pontas  equos  prape  incredibili  celeritate  ab 
Amphista  tertio  die  Pellam  pervenit  :*  "  upon 
horses  purposely  laid  on,  he,  by  an  almost  in- 
credible speed,  rid  in  three  days  from  Amphissa 
to  Pella :"  and  it  appears,  from  this  place, 
that  they  were  established  posts,  and  not  pur- 
posely laid  on  upon  this  occasion. 

Cecina's  invention  to  send  back  news  to  his 
family  was  much  more  quick ;  for  he  took 
swallows  along  with  him  from  home,  and  turned 
them  out  towards  their  nests  when  he  would 
send  i-ack  any  news,  setting  a  mark  of  some 
colour  upon  them,  to  signify  his  meaning, 
according  to  what  he  and  his  people  had  before 
agreed  upon.6 

At  the  theatre  at  Rome  masters  of  families 

carried  pigeons  in  their  bosoms, 

Pigeon*  tanght    to  which  they  tied  letters,  when 

to  cwry  letter*.     tnev  had  a  mind   to  send  any 

orders  to  their  people  at  home ; 
and  the  pigeons  were  trained  up  to  bring  back 
answer.  D.  Brutus  made  use  of  the  same  bird 
when  besieged  in  Mutina,7  and  others  elsewhere 
have  done  the  same. 

In  Peru  they  rid  post  upon  men's  shoulders, 


who  took  them  upon  their  shoulders  in  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  litter  made  for  that  purpose,  and 
ran  with  such  agility  that  at  their  lull  speed 
the  first  couriers  throw  their  load  to  the  second, 
without  making  any  stop,  and  so  on. 

I  understand  that  the  Wallachians,  the 
Grand  Seignior's  couriers,  perform  wonderful 
dispatch,  by  reason  they  have  liberty  to  dis- 
mount the  first  they  meet  on  the  road,  giving 
him  their  own  tired  horse;  and  to  preserve 
themselves  from  being  weary  they  eird  them- 
selves tight  about  the  middle  with  a  broad 
firdle,  as  many  others  do ;  but  I  could  never 
nd  any  benefit  by  it. 


1  In  the  CfTop*dia  of  Xenophon,  riii.  6.  9. 
*  De  Belto  Civili,  iii.  II. 
s  lift  of  Cmar,  c.  87. 
«  Pliny,  Nat.  nut.  *ii.  90. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

OF   ILL  MEANS  KM  PLOY  ED  TO  A  GOOD  END. 

There  is  a  wonderful  relation  and  correspond- 
ence in  this  universal  government  of  the  works 
of  nature,  which  very  well  makes  it  appear 
that  it  is  neither  accidental  nor  carried  on  by 
divers  masters.    The  diseases  and 
conditions  of  our  bodies  are  in    Political  state* 
like  manner  manifest  in    states    JJ^J'iLcident6 
and  governments  :  kingdoms  and    M  the  human 
republics   are  founded,  flourish,    body, 
and  decay  with  age,  as  we  do. 
We  are  subject  to  a  repletion  of  humours,  use- 
less or  dangerous;   either  of  those  that  are 
good  (for  even  those  physicians  are  afraid  of; 
and  as  we  have  nothing  in  us  that  is  per- 
manent, they  say  that  a  too  brisk  and  vigorous 
perfection  of  health  must  be  abated  by  art, 
lest,  as  our  nature  cannot  rest  in  any  certain 
condition,  and  not  having  whither  to  rise  to 
mend  itself,  it  makes  too  sudden  and  too  dis- 
orderly a  retreat ;  and  therefore  they  prescribe 
wrestlers  to  purge  and  bleed,  to  reduce  that 
superabundant  health) :  or  else  of  those  that 
are    evil,    which   is    toe    ordinary   cause    of 
sickness.     States  are  very  often  sick  of  the  like 
repletion,  and  different  sorts  of  purgations  have 
been  wont  to  be  used.     Sometimes  a  great 
number  of  families  are  turned  out  to  clear  the 
country,  who  seek  out  new  abodes  elsewhere, 
and  encroach  upon  others;  after  this  manner 
our  ancient  Franks  came  from  the  remotest 
part  of  Germany  to  seize  upon  Gaul,  and  to 
drive  thence  the  first  inhabitants ;  so  was  that 
infinite  deluge  of  men  made  up  that  came  into 
Italy  under  the  conduct  of  Brennus and  others; 
so  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  as  also  the  people 
who    now  possess  Greece,  left    their    native 
country  to  go  settle  in  other  places  where  they 
might  have  more  room ;   and  there  is  scarce 
two  or  three  little  corners  of  the  world  that 
have  not  felt  the  effects  of  such  removals.    The 


5  Livy,  xwv  i.  7. 

6  Pliny,  Nat.  Hut.  x.  24. 
"  Id.  1*.  77. 
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Romans  by  this  means  erected  their  colonies ; 
for  perceiving  their  city  to  grow  immeasurably 
populous,  they  eased  it  of  the  most  unnecessary 
people,  and  sent  them  to  inhabit  and  cultivate 
the  lands  they  had  conquered ;  sometimes  also 
they  purposely  maintained  wars  with  some  of 
their  enemies,  not  only  to  keep  their  men  in 
action,  for  fear  lest  idleness,  the  mother  of  cor- 
ruption, should  bring  upon  them  some  worse 
inconvenience, 


patimur  longse  pari* 
Kuria  incumbit ;' 


Et 

Luxuria 


mala ;  saevior  armia 


"  We  suffer  ilia  from  a  long  peace  by  far 
Greater  and  more  pernicious  e'en  than  war ;" 

but  also  to  serve  for  a  blood-letting  to  their 
republic,  a  little  to  evaporate  the  too  vehement 
heat  of  their  youth,  and  to  prune  and  cleanse 
the  branches  from  the  stock  too  luxuriant  in 
wood  ;  and  to  this  end  it  was  that  they  formerly 
maintained  so  long  a  war  with  Carthage. 

In  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  Edward  the  Third, 
King  of  England,  would  not,  in  the  general 
peace  he  then  made  with  our  king,  comprehend 
the  controversy  about  the  duchy  of  Brittany, 
that  he  might  have  a  place  wherein  to  discharge 
himself  ofhis  soldiers,  and  that  the  vast  number 
of  English  he  had  brought  over  to  serve  him 
in  that  expedition  might  not  return  back  and 
inundate  England.2  And  this  also  was  one 
reason  why  our  King  Philip  consented  to  send 
his  son  John  on  that  foreign  expedition,  that  he 
might  take  along  with  him  a  great  number  of 
hot  young  men  mat  were  then  in  his  pay. 

There  are  many  in  our  times  who  talk  at 
this  rate,  wishing  that  this  hot  emotion,  that 

Thautilitrofa      *    n°W    am0Ilg8t    U9»  might    di*- 

foreign  war™  charge  itself  on  some  neighbour- 
ing war,  for  fear  lest  the  peccant 
humours  that  now  reign  in  this  politic  body  of 
ours,  unless  diffused  further,  should  keep  the 
fever  still  in  force,  and  at  last  cause  our  total 
ruin;  and,  in  truth,  a  foreign  is  much  more 
supportable  than  a  civil  war.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  God  would  favour  so  unjust  a 
design  as  to  offend  and  quarrel  with  others  for 
our  convenience : 

Nil  mini  tarn  ralde  placeat,  Rhamnusia  virgo, 
Quod  temere  myitis  suspiciatur  heris.* 

"  In  unjust  war,  against  another's  right, 
For  sake  of  plunder,  maj  I  ne'er  delight." 

And  yet  the  weakness  of  our  condition  often 
pushes  us  upon  the  necessity  of  making  use  of 
ill  means  to  a  good  end.  Lycurgus,  the  most 
virtuous  and  perfect  legislator  that  ever  was, 
invented  this  unjust  practice  of 
making  the  Helots,  who  were 
their  slaves,  drunk  by  force,  by 
so  doing  to  teach  his  people  tem- 
perance;   to    the  end  that  the 


Men  taught  to 
use  bad  means 
for  obtaining  a 
good  end. 


1  Jurenal,  ri.  291. 
3  Froissart,  tome  L 
3  Catullus,  ixviii.  77. 
*  Plutarch,  tw  t»tf. 


Spartans,  seeing  them  so  overwhelmed  and 
buried  in  wine,  might  abhor  the  excess  of  this 
vice.4  And  yet  they  were  more  to  blame  who 
of  old  gave  leave  that  criminals,  to  what  sort  of 
death  soever  condemned,  should  be  cut  up  alive 
by  the  physicians,  that  they  might  make  a  true 
discovery  of  our  inward  parts,  and  build  their 
art  upon  greater  certainty  :*  for  if  we  most  ran 
into  excesses,  'tis  more  excusable  to  do  it  for 
the  health  of  the  soul  than  for  that  of  the  body ; 
as  the  Romans  trained  up  the  people  to  valour, 
and  the  contempt  of  dangers  and  death,  by 
those  furious  spectacles  of  gladiators  and  fencers, 
who  being  to  fight  it  out  till  the  last,  cut, 
mangled,  and  lulled  one  another  in  their 
presence: 

Quid  Tesani  aliud  sibi  vult  ars  impia  ludi. 

Quid  mortes  jurenum,  quid  sanguine  pasta  ▼oluptas? 

"  Of  such  inhuman  sports  what  further  use, 
What  pleasure  can  the  blood  of  men  produce  V* 

And  this  custom  continued  till  the  Emperor 
Theodosius's  time : 

Arripe  dilatam  tua,  dux,  in  tempora  famam, 
Quodque  patris  superest,  successor  laudts  habeto  .  .  . 
Nullus  in  urbe  cadat,  cujus  sit  poena  roluptas  .  .  . 
Jam  solis  contenta  feris,  infamis  arena 
Nulla  cruentatis  homicidia  ludat  in  armia.* 

"  Prince,  take  the  honours  destin'd  for  thy  reign — 
Inherit  of  thy  father  those  remain — 
Henceforth  let  none  at  Rome  for  sport  be  slain. 
Let  none  but  beasts  blood-stain  the  theatre, 
And  no  more  homicides  be  acted  there." 

It  was  in  truth  a  wonderful  example,  and  of 
great  advantage  for  the  training  up  the  people, 
to  see  every  day  before  their  eyes  a  hundred, 
two  hundred,  nay,  a  thousand  couples  of  men 
armed  against  one  another,  cut  one  another  to 
pieces  with  so  great  constancy  of  courage  that 
they  were  never  heard  to  utter  so  much  as  one 
syllable  of  weakness  or  commiseration  ;  never 
seen  to  turn  back,  nor  so  much  as  to  make  one 
cowardly  step  to  evade  a  blow,  but  rather  ex- 
pose their  necks  to  the  adversary's  sword,  and 
present  themselves  to  receive  the  stroke ;  and 
many  of  them,  when  wounded  to  death,  have 
sent  to  ask  the  spectators  if  they  were  satisfied 
with  their  behaviour,  before  they  lay  down  to 
die  upon  the  place.  It  was  not  enough  for 
them  to  fight  and  die  bravely,  but  cheerfully 
too ;  insomuch  that  they  were  hissed  and  cursed 
if  they  made  any  dispute  about  receiving  their 
death ;  the  very  girls  themselves  set  them  on  : 

Consurgit  ad  ictus, 
Et,  quoties  victor  ferrum  jugulo  inserit,  ilia 
Delicias  ait  esse  suas,  pecttuque  jacentis 
Virgo  modesta  jubet  converso  pollice  rumpi." 

"  The  modest  virgin  is  delighted  so 
With  the  fell  sport  that  she  applauds  the  blow ; 
And  when  the  rictor  bathes  his  bloody  brand 
In's  fellow's  throat,  and  lays  him  on  the  sand, 
Then  she's  most  pleas'd,  and  shews,  by  signs,  she'd  fain 
Have  him  rip  up  the  bosom  of  the  slain." 


1  Cornel.  Cclsi,  Mcdtcina,  Prmf. 
6  Prudent.  Adv.  Sgmmac.  ii.  643. 
*  Id.  ib.  617. 
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The  first  Romans  only  condemned  criminals  to 
this  example ;  but  afterwards  they  employed 
innocent  slaves  in  the  work,  and  even  freemen 
too,  who  sold  themselves  for  this  purpose ;  nay, 
senators  and  knights  of  Rome ;  and  also  women : 

Nunc  caput  in  mortem  vendunt,  et  fanas  areas, 
Atqoe  hostem  sibi  quiaqae  pant,  cum  beUm  quiesennt ;» 

'•  They  Mil  themseVes  to  death,  and,  since  the  ware 
Are  eeaa'd,  each  for  himself  a  foe  prepares  ;" 

Hos  inter  fremitus  novoaque  loans .... 
8tat  aezua  radia  inaciusque  ferri, 
Et  pugnaa  capit  improboa  virilea  :* 

"  Amidst  these  tnmulta  and  alarms 
The  tender  sex,  unakill'd  in  anna, 
Immodestly  will  try  their  might, 
And  now  engage  in  manly  fight :" 

which  I  should  think  very  strange  and  incre- 
dible if  we  were  not  accustomed  every  day 
to  see,  in  our  own  wars,  many  thousands  of 
men  of  other  nations,  for  money  to  stake  their 
blood  and  their  lives  in  quarrels  wherein  they 
have  no  manner  of  concern. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

OP  THE    ROMAN    GRANDEUR. 

I  will  only  say  a  word  or  two  on  this  infinite 
argument  to  shew  the  simplicity  of  those  who 
comfore  the  pitiful  grandeurs  of  these  times  to 
that  of  Rome.  In  the  seventh  book  of  Cicero's 
Familiar  Epistles  (and  let  the  grammarians  put 
out  that  surname  of  familiar  if  they  please,  for 
in  truth  it  is  not  very  proper ;  and  they  who, 
instead  of  familiar,  have  substituted  ad  f ami' 
Lares,  may  gather  something  to  justify  them 
for  so  doing  out  of  what  Suetonius  says  in  the 
Lifeof  Csssar,  that  there  was  a  volume  of  letters 
of  his  ad  familiares),  there  is  one  directed  to 
Caesar,  being  then  in  Gaul,  wherein  Cicero 
repeats  these  words,  which  were  in  the  end 
of  another  letter  that  Caesar  had  written  to  him : 
"  As  to  what  concerns  Marcus  Furius,  whom 
you  have  recommended  to  me,  I  will  make  him 
king  of  Gaul ;  and  if  you  would  advance  any 
other  friend  of  yours,  send  him  to  me."3  It 
was  no  new  thing  for  a  simple  citizen  of  Rome, 
as  Caesar  then  was,  to  dispose  of  kingdoms ;  for 
he  took  away  that  of  King  Deiotarus  from  him, 
to  give  it  to  a  gentleman  of  the  city  of  Per- 
gamus  called  Mitnridates  ;4  and  those  who  wrote 
his  life  record  several  kingdoms  by  him  sold  ; 
and  Suetonius  says5  that  he  had  at  once  from 
King  Ptolemy  three  millions  six  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns,  which  was  very  near  selling  him 
his  kingdom. 


1  Manillas,  Attron.  hr.  335. 

1  3tatiua,  Spin,  i.  6,  61. 

1  Cicero,  Spist.  Fam.  rii.  6.  The  moat  received  text  haa 
the  name  M.  Orfium.  Some  commentators  hare  regarded 
Caeaar'a  offer  as  a  mere  jest ;  but  Montaigne,  who  takes  it  as 
a  serious  offer,  may  very  well  be  in  the  right,  for  Caesar's 
proposal  may  merely  have  extended  to  making  Cicero's 
friend  one  of  the  petty  reguii,  whom  the  Romans  appointed 
over  districts  in  the  various  parts  of  their  conquests. 


Tot  Galatse,  tot  Pontns  eat,  tot  Lydia  nununia.* 

"  So  much  for  Pontes,  so  much  for  Lydia,  so  modi  for 
Galatea.*' 

Mark  Antony  said7  that  the  grandeur  of  the 
people  of  Rome  was  not  so  much  seen  in  what 
they  took  as  what  they  gave;  and,  indeed, 
some  ages  before  Antony,  they  had  dethroned 
one  amongst  the  rest,  with  so  wonderful  autho- 
rity, that  in  all  the  Roman  History  I  have  not 
observed  anything  that  more  denotes  the  height 
of  their  power.  Antiocbus  possessed  all  Egypt, 
and  was  about  conquering  Cyprus,  and  other 
appendages  of  that  empire.    Being  upon  the 

Erogress  of  his  victories,  C.  Popilius  came  to 
im  from  the  Senate,  and  at  their 
first  meeting  refused  to  take  him  $*£&,,* 
by  the  hand  till  he  had  first  read  conquests  by  a 
the  letters  he  brought  him.  The  jjjjijjj^- 
king  having  read  them,  told  him  "rD 

be  would  consider  of  them ;  but  Popilius  made 
a  circumference  about  him  with  the  wand  lie 
had  in  his  hand,  saying,  "  Return  me  an 
answer,  that  I  may  carry  back  to  the  Senate, 
before  thou  stirrest  out  of  this  circle."  Antio- 
chus,  astonished  at  the  roughness  of  so  positive 
a  command,  after  a  little  pause  replied,  "  I  will 
obey  the  Senate's  command  ;"*  and  then  it  was 
that  Popilius  saluted  him  as  a  friend  to  the 
people  of  Rome.  After  having  renounced  so 
great  a  monarchy,  and  such  a  torrent  of  suc- 
cessful fortune,  upon  three  scratches  of  the  pen  ; 
in  earnest  be  had  reason,  as  he  afterwards  did, 
to  send  the  Senate  word,  by  his  ambassadors, 
that  he  had  received  their  order  with  the  same 
respect  as  if  it  had  been  sent  by  the  immortal 
gods.* 

All  the  kingdoms  that  Augustns  gained  by 
the  right  of  war  he  either  restored 
to  those  who  had  lost  them,  or    22.^tored 
presented  them  to  strangers.  And    their  conquered 
Tacitus,    in    reference    to    this,    SjfS?.!; 

«.'       j*s*i«j  *  •  5»     tneir  owners. 

speaking  ot  Cogidunus,  king  of 
England,  gives  us,  by  a  touch,  a  marvellous 
idea  of  that  infinite  power :  "  The  Romans," 
says  he,  "  were  from  all  antiquity  accustomed 
to  leave  the  kingB  they  had  subdued  in  posses- 
sion of  their  kingdoms  under  their  authority, 
that  they  might  nave  even  kings  to  be  their 
slaves:"  Ut  liaberent  instrumenta  servituti* 
et  reges.10  'Tis  likely  that  Solyman,  whom  we 
have  seen  make  a  gift  of  Hungary  and  other 
principalities,  had  therein  more  respect  to  this 
consideration  than  to  that  he  was  wont  to 
allege,  viz.,  that  he  was  glutted  and  overcharged 
with  so  many  monarchies,  and  so  much  domi- 
nion, as  his  own  valour  and  that  of  his  ancestors 
had  acquired. 


4  Cicero,  de  Divtndt.  ii.  37. 
9  Li/e  0/  Csuar,  e.  54. 

*  Claud,  in  Eutrop.  i.  203. 

7  Plutarch,   in  titd. 

8  Livy,  xlv.  12. 

•  Id.  U. 

10  Tacitus,  Ajric*l%,  e.  14. 
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totw  lb*  -tory  of  OI«.,  .be,  _. 
*^-  '*""  tnM  aaakkaV  hi*  Mrt  to anae 
-*t"*  jrwet  wen  «rf  (toast,  b,  .*nl« 

raiaa>aadtoallcadlJw«abtaaJ, 
aratraoVd  to  Ui«  lb*  (mi  ;  and,  the  better  to 
<4w  tbt*  trainee,  im*i«I  b«  UnM  bad 

'   up  in  •  gnat  m*T  rbnjti  axl 

prrfrrtlj,  caenWrtflteri  1Mb  tbc 

gaaarr  and    wiWwiim   i»f  ■  gamty  pmam, 

'illm  the  ™j   Mm.  did  b.»  tlw  kmdat.  to 


I  think  I  have    read  MWW    in    Ap 
ttory  lilcn  llilt.  of  one,  wlici  |/i  rn-«|«i  tli 

tcriptioiin   Of  l)ii'   Triumviri   of   lir amj    rfn 

liettci  to  Ik-  crmceiileil  from  the  !  MW]  <<< 
tlioar,  who  poMtd  him,  having  ibadad  Mdm>]/ 

111  ft  lliljfiiiup,  would  yet  add  tUNJ  iuvcuti'iil.  to 
counterfeit  having  lint  OMfyl]  but  wlien  he 
came  lo  have  ii  lillli'  mure  lili.Tly,  anil  ivrnl  In 
U  plaJfUf  In'  Imil  n  mat  while  worn 
B¥i  i  i  ■   ■■'■'■,  I"'  bund  '"'  bh  totalis  bail  tlu 

thrill    d(    <t    indeed,  nml   Unit   it  wa*  almoin tdy 

'        i'.  | Maths!  thtuttonofdghtwu 

MM  behaving  bM long  wit] i  mucIm, 

mill  Hint  tlir  'i|ilii'  power  wan  wholly  retired  into 

d iin'i-  •■<■<•■  t.n  u.- .Anii-iiiii  paraaJra  tbaj 

ilir  eye  ive  keep  luil  iciiiJn  Mima  port  of  iti 
AW  lo  its  fellow,  no  (lint  lliL'  ri  milium;,-  ''Vi' 
ivlll  HUTU  and  grow  Hgjgtr;  *»  **N   idlem-i., 

frith  tlir  lii'nt  of  BgtHNi  tad  pkhhuii  night 

ii-i-v  ".>ii  ban  bfoagfat  • ■  goaty  bukw 

upon  tli  in  iliM.'inhliT  Iii   Martini. 

Reading  i»  rYnhaaror1  tlu>  n*  of  a  troop  of 
roaag  Eagllab  [aUaiU,  to  earn  their  left  cy« 
bound  tip  till  they  were  arrived  in  Fnnirc,  unit 
bad  performed  iuiiiii'   imtiil'li'  c\|)lnit   upon  n*.   I 

Imvc  "ft  been  tinkled  with  An  Boaaatl  of  its 

beUlOHZ  tlii'iii  r.  it  ili.it  llie  before-named  Ro- 
man, ami  that  they  had  returned  with  Iiut 


I  in  tlnir  iiii>tre*wt,  fur  uhtw*  take* 

atered  into  thi*  row, 

lotben  have  nasw  to  rebuke  ihcir  children 

when  they  eounterfe it  having  but 

~-   eye.  ajnintine;,  lameness  n~ 


-<e 


miiijiiu      one   na  tuiuniing,   nftumi,  or 

^El-^lu.     *V  "*iia  Pw*,n,i  Jrfhati  fat, 

r_.  heades  that  their  bodies  twine 
>a>.  then  m  tflader  may  he  subject  to 
take  aa  ill  bat,  (rMae,  I  know 
■M  baw,  ttaMttiawa  ««a»  to  take  a  delight  to 
take  a*  at  oar  ward ;  aad  I  bare  heard  wveral  |  Ttrrrr*  rrjv**^*  aaat  ■ 
-aa»fi-*   rebued  of  feaple  who  have   become 


waaUaaraar  Waa-a 

mUt;  tbat  k.ikil.^alkata. 

k.:i.tWi*.Wkwu«r>* 

Ut  let  a.  .  fitde  lewetiwa  aWeaaaaw, i 

•ary  il  witb  a  awn  W  w-uv  aaas,  «m> 

PSajr*   nrara*  ml  -ar,  aa. 

bawa.  UawVaaa-d  aaaai. 

aakaw.  —J—  awt  pwwabw 
a  ha  ere*.  Tb*  fiwee  afawaawawi 
»<  i.  ib-  raw,  aa  1  ba.e  .Ui  ria- 
j-I  Puar  aaaaa  ubtaacaa 
l-it  it  b  ioore  Gkdr  ibai  (be  aaaas 
e  Imlr  Mi  walibi  (of  wbwb  pbt. 
.  tlwypwa^mayfraUoattiweaWL 
wlnt-Ji  took  away  lia  Bgiit,  ioi  tke  ith  i 
of  lin  drram. 

l^t  u-  aihl  aDodicr  *torr.  akia  to  tkb  ariV 
jeeL  winch  Seneca*  relate*  ni  one  of  hwEaatlui: 
■'  Von  know,"  my*  lie,  writing  to  LaeSm, 
"  tlmt  I  InrjHistP.  iny  wifc'n  finl.1i*s  opoo  Me 
..(vowo  nstr, 
1  Imve  nn  avenion  to  Uiose  oosaten;  and 
if  I  Imve  n  mind  to  laugh  at  a  fool,  I  need  not 
■  <vk  linn  far,  I  can  lungh  at  nuwlf.  This 
I'onl  tin*  Binldcnly  lost  lier  sight.  I  t*U  you  a 
•tmii)jO)  '"it  n  very  true  tiling;  »he  "u  not  »en- 
■iblo  thai  the  i*  blind,  but  eternally  importunes 
her  ki*|W!r  lo  tnke  her  abroad,  becsnw  she  sayi 
the  home  ia  dark.  I  pray  you  to  believe  tbat 
wlml  we  IdiivsIi  at  in  her  happen!  to  every  aw 

Htsiilet,  llio  Uind  cull  for  «  guide  ;  we  stray  of 
inir  own  necord.  I  nm  not  ambitious,  we  my; 
hut  a  man  cannot  live  otherwise  at  Room  ;  I 

u ot  WHlrfnl,  but  the  city  require*  a  great 

(Kiienic  ;  'tis  not  my  Tnult  if  1  am  choleric,  and 
If  1  Imve  not  vet  established  any  certain  conn* 
of  life;  'lii  the  fault  of  yonth. 
•irk  mir  ili^'Kse  out  of  ourselves;  'tis  in  m. 
and  planted  in  our  bowels ;  and  even  this  tbat 
1  ot  perceive  ourselves  to  be  sick,  rrndn 
bard  to  be  cured.  If  wedo  not  uetmct 
begin  to  dress  then,  when  shall  »e  have  doac 
with  so  many  wounds  and  eiia  wberraiia 
we  abound  t  And  yet  we  hare  a  aaat  ^n 
id  charming  medicine  in 


the  r 
I  hi*  plea 


I  m  after  «*■  ean 


he    has    carried   i 
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would  make  a  firm  obligation,  to  join  their 
right  hands  close  to  one  another,  and  twist 
their  thumbs  ;  and  when,  by  force  of  straining, 
the  blood  mounted  to  the  ends,  they  lightly 
pricked  them  with  some  sharp  instrument,  and 
mutually  sucked  them. 

Physicians  say1  that  the  thumbs  are  the 
masters  of  the  hand,  and  that  their  Latin 
etymology  is  derived  from  poUereJ2  The  Greeks 
called  them  dvrix««p,  as  who  should  say  "another 
hand."  And  it  seems  that  the  Latins  also  some- 
times take  them  in  this  sense  for  the  whole  hand : 

Bed  nee  vocibus  excitata  blandis, 
M olli  pollice  nee  rogata,  surgit.3 

It  was  at  Rome  a  signification  of  favour  to 
depress  and  turn  in  the  thumbs, 

Fautor  utroque  tunm  laudabit  pollice  ludum,4 

**  Thy  patron,  when  thou  mak'st  thy  sport, 
Will  with  both  thumbs  applaud  thee  for't," 

and  of  disfavour  to  elevate  and  thrust  them 
outward : 

Converso  pollice  vulei 
Quemlibet  occidunt  populariter.* 

"  The  vulgar  with  reverted  thumbs 
Kill  each  one  that  before  them  cornea/* 

The  Romans  exempted  from  war  all  such  as 
were  maimed  in  the  thumbs,  as  having  no 
longer  sufficient  strength  to  hold  their  weapons. 
Augustus  confiscated  the  estate  of  a  Roman 
knight,  who  had  wilfully  cut  off  the  thumbs  of 
two  young  children  he  had,  to  excuse  them  from 
going  into  the  armies.6  And  before  him,  the 
senate,  in  the  time  of  the  Italian  war,  had  con- 
demned Caius  Vatienus  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, and  confiscated  all  his  goods,  for  having 
purposely  cut  off  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand, 
to  exempt  himself  from  that  expedition.7 

Some  one,  I  forgot  who,8  having  won  a 
naval  battle,  cut  off  the  thumbs  of  all  his  van- 
quished enemies,  to  render  them  incapable  of 
fighting  and  of  handling  the  oar.  The  Athe- 
nians also  caused  the  thumbs  of  those  of  JEgln* 
to  be  cut  off,  to  deprive  them  of  the  precedence 
in  the  art  of  navigation.9 

In  Lacedaemonia,  pedagogues  chastised  their 
scholars  by  biting  their  thumbs.10 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 


COWARDICE  THE  MOTHER  OP  CRUELTY. 

I  hate  often  heard  it  said  that  cowardice  is 
the  mother  of  cruelty ;  and  I  have  found,  by 

1  Ateroa  Capito,  apud  Macrobius,  Saturnalia,  vii.  13. 

•  ••  To  be  powerful.'* 

3  Martial,  xii.  98.  8.  The  verses  are  too  free  to  be  trans* 
lated,  in  however  free  a  version. 

4  Horace,  Ep.  i.  18.  66. 

5  Juvenal,  ill.  30. 

6  Suetonius,  in  vita,  c  24. 

1  Valerius  Max.  v.  3.  3  It  i*  supposed  that  the  term 
poltroon  is  derived  from  the  Latin  words  expressing  this 
circumstance — pollice  tronro. 

*  Philocles,  one  of  the  Athenian  srnerals  in  the  Pclopo- 
--*'-  war.     Plutarch,  Life  of  Lytandcr. 


experience,  that  that  malicious  and  inhuman 
animosity  and  fierceness  is  usually  accompanied 
with  a  feminine  weakness.  I  have  seen  the 
most  cruel  people,  and  upon  very  frivolous 
occasions,  very  apt  to  cry.  Alexander,  the 
tyrant  of  Pheres,  durst  not  be  a  spectator  of 
tragedies  in  the  theatre,  for  fear  lest  nis  citizens 
should  see  him  weep  at  the  misfortunes  of 
Hecuba  and  Andromache,  who  himself  caused 
so  many  people  every  day  to  be  murdered 
without  pity."  Is  it  meanness  of  spirit  that 
renders  them  so  pliable  to  all  extremities? 
Valour,  whose  effect  is  only  to  be  exercised 
against  resistance, 

Nee  nisi  bellantis  gaudet  cervice  juvenci,,» 

"  Neither,  unless  he  fight, 
In  conquering  a  bull  doth  take  delight," 

stops  when  it  sees  the  enemy  at  its  mercy ;  but 
pusillanimity,  to  say  that  it  was  also  in  the 
action,  not  having  dared  to  meddle  in  the  first 
act,  that  of  danger,  rushes  into  the  second,  that 
of  blood  and  massacre.  The  execution  after 
victories  is  commonly  performed  by  the  ras- 
cality and  hangers-on  of  an  army  ;  and  that 
which  causes  so  many  unheard-of  cruelties  in 
domestic  wars  is  that  the  rout  are  flushed  in 
being  up  to  the  elbows  in  blood,  and  ripping 
up  bodies  that  lie  prostrate  at  their  feet,  having 
no  6ense  of  any  other  valour  : 

Et  lupus,  et  turpes  instant  morientibus  ursi, 

Et  qusecunque  minor  nobilitate  fera  est:13 

"  None  but  the  wolves,  the  filthy  bears,  and  all 
The  baser  beasts,  will  on  the  dying  fall :" 

like  cowardly  house -curs,  that  in  the  house 
worry  and  tear  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  they 
durst  not  come  near  in  the  field.  What  is  it 
in  these  times  of  ours  that  causes  our  quarrels  to 
be  all  mortal?  and  that  whereas  our  fathers 
had  some  degree  in  their  revenge,  we  now 
begin  with  the  last  in  ours,  and  that  at  the 
first  meeting  nothing  is  said  but  "  Kill?'' 
what  is  this  out  cowardice? 

Every  one  is  sensible  that  there  is  more 
bravery  and  disdain  in  subduing  an  enemy 
than  in  cutting  his  throat,  and  in  making  him 
yield  than  in  putting  him  to  the  sword  ;  besides 
that  the  appetite  of  revenge  is  better  satisfied 
and  pleased,  because  its  only  aim  is  to  make 
itself  felt :  and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  do 
not  fall  upon  a  beast  or  a  stone  when  it  hurts 
us,  because  they  are  not  capable  of  being  sen- 
sible of  our  revenge ;  and  to  kill  a  man  is  to 
save  him  from  the  injury  and  offence  we  intend 
him.     And  as  Bias'4  cried  out  to  a  wicked 


9  Cicero,  de  Off.  Hi.  11. 

10  Plutarch,  Life  of  Lycnrgut. 

"  Plut.  Life  ofPelopidat. 

12  Claudian,  Ep.  ad  Hadrianutn,  v.  30. 

"  Ovid,  Triat.  iii.  5.  35. 

14  Plutarch,  on  the  Delay  of  Divine  Jnttire.  Montaigne 
is  mistaken  in  supposing;  that  Bias  pitied  the  Orckomenians ; 
it  is  Patroclus,  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue,  who 
cites  this  example  of  the  tardy  vengeance  of  the  gods  on  the 
traitor  Lyciecus. 
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fellow,  "  I  know  that,  sooner  or  later,  thou 
wilt  have  thy  reward,  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
not  see  it ;"  and  pitied  the  Orchomenians,  that 
the  penitence  of  Lyciscus  for  the  treason  com- 
mitted against  them,  came  in  a  season  when 
there  was  no  one  remaining  alive  of  those  who 
had  been  interested  in  the  offence,  and  whom 
the  pleasure  of  this  penitence  should  have 
affected  :  so  revenge  is  to  be  re- 
Rerengeia  pen  ted   of  when  the  person  on 

Sfe^kiUiSg    wh°m  it  is  executed  is  deprived  of 
an  enemy.  the  means  of  suffering  under  it ; 

for  as  the  avenger  will  look  on  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  revenge,  so  the  person 
on  whom  he  takes  revenge  should  be  a  spec- 
tator too,  to  be  afflicted  and  to  repent.  "He 
will  repent  it,"  we  say ;  but  because  we  have 
given  Dim  a  pistol-shot  through  the  head  do 
we  imagine  he  repents?  On  the  contrary,  if 
we  but  observe  we  shall  find  that  he  makes  a 
mouth  at  us  in  falling :  and  so  far  from  peni- 
tence, that  he  does  not  so  much  as  repine  at  us; 
and  we  do  him  the  kindest  office  of  life,  which 
is  to  make  him  die  insensibly  and  suddenly. 
We  have  afterwards  to  hide  ourselves,  and  rim 
from  place  to  place,  from  the  officers  of  justice, 
who  pursue  us,  whilst  he  is  at  rest.  Killing  is 
good  to  frustrate  an  offence  to  come,  not  to 
revenge  one  that  is  already  past :  'tis  more  an 
act  of  fear  than  bravery,  of  precaution  than 
courage,  and  of  defence  than  attempt.  It  is 
manifest  that  by  it  we  quit  both  the  true  end 
of  revenge  and  the  care  of  our  reputation  ;  we 
are  afraid  if  he  lives  he  will  do  us  another 
injury  as  great  as  the  first;  'tis  not  out  of 
animosity  to  him,  but  care  of  thyself,  that  thou 
riddest  bim  out  of  the  way. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Narsingua  this  expedient 
would  be  useless  to  us;  where  not 
only  soldiers,  but  tradesmen  also, 
end  their  differences  by  the  sword. 
The  king  never  denies  the  field  to 
any  that  will  fight ;  and  sometimes,  when  they 
are  persons  of  quality,  looks  on,  rewarding  the 
victor  with  a  chain  of  gold ;  but  for  the  which 
any  one  that  will  may  fight  with  him  again : 
by  which  means,  by  having  come  off  from  one 
combat,  he  becomes  engaged  in  many. 

If  we  thought  by  virtue  to  be  always  masters 
of  our  enemies,  and  to  triumph  over  them  at 
pleasure,  we  should  be  sorry  they  should  escape 
from  us  as  they  do,  by  dying.  We  have  a  mind 
to  conquer,  but  more  with  safety  than  honour  ; 
and  in  our  quarrel  more  pursue  the  end  than 
the  glory. 
Asinius  Pollio,  who.  being  a  worthy  man, 
was  the  less  to  be  excused,  com- 
mitted a  like  error ;  who,  having 
written  a  libel  against  Plancus, 
forbore  to  publish  it  till  he  was 
which  was  to  bite  one's  thumb 
man,  to  rail  at  one  that  is  deaf, 


Duel*  common 
in  the  kingdom 
of  Narsingua. 


Pollio'i  libel 
against  Plan- 
cut. 


first  dead 
at  a  blind 


1 1        l  It  waa  Plancus  himself  who  made 
!     Prtfaoe  to  Vesptuian. 


this  answer.    Pliny* 


Second*  intro- 
duced in  duels 
by  cowardice. 


and  to  wound  a  man  that  has  no  feeling",  rather 
than  to  run  the  hazard  of  his  resentment.  So 
it  was  said  about  him  :  "  That  it  was  only  for 
hobgoblins  to  wrestle  with  the  dead."1  He 
that  stays  to  see  the  author  die  whose  writings 
he  intends  to  question,  what  does  he  say,  but 
that  he  is  as  weak  as  quarrelsome  ?  It  was  told 
Aristotle  that  some  one  had  spoken  ill  of  him : 
"  Let  him  do  more,"  said  he,2  "  let  him  whip 
me  too,  provided  I  am  not  there." 

Our  fathers  contented  themselves  to  revenge 
an  insult  with  a  lie,  the  lie  with  a  box  of  toe 
ear,  and  so  forward ;  they  were  valiant  enough 
not  to  fear  their  adversary  living  and  provoked: 
we  tremble  for  fear  so  long  as  we  see  them  on 
foot :  and  that  this  is  so,  does  not  our  noble 
practice  of  these  days,  equally  to  prosecute  to 
death  both  him  that  has  offended  us  and  him 
we  have  offended,  make  it  out?  'Tis  also  a 
kind  of  cowardice  that  has  introduced  the  cus- 
tom of  seconds,  thirds,  and  fourths  in  our  duels : 
they  were  formerly  duels ;  they 
are  now  skirmishes,  rencounters, 
and  battles.  Solitude  was  doubt- 
less terrible  to  those  who  were 
the  first  inventors  of  this  practice,  quum  in  se 
cuique  minimum  fidacia  esset ;  "they  bad  little 
confidence  in  themselves ;"  for  naturally  any 
company  whatever  is  comfortable  in  danger. 
Third  persons  were  formerly  called  in  to  prevent 
disorder  and  foul  play  only,  and  to  be  witness 
of  the  fortune  of  the  combat :  but  since  they 
have  brought  it  to  this  pass  that  these  them- 
selves engage,  whoever  is  invited  cannot  hand- 
somely stand  by  as  an  idle  spectator,  for  fear  of 
being  suspected  either  of  want  of  affection  or 
courage.  Besides  the  injustice  and  unworthiness 
of  such  an  action,  of  engaging  other  force  and 
valour  in  the  protection  of  your  honour  than 
your  own,  I  conceive  it  a  disadvantage  to  a 
brave  man,  and  who  only  relies  upon  himself, 
to  shuffle  his  fortune  with  that  of  a  second ; 
every  one  runs  hazard  enough  in  himself,  with- 
out hazarding  for  another,  and  has  enough  to 
do  to  assure  himself  in  his  own  valour  for  the 
defence  of  his  life,  without  entrusting  a  tiling 
so  dear  in  a  third  man's  hand.  For,  if  it  be 
not  expressly  agreed  upon  before  to  the  con- 
trary, 'tis  a  combined  party  of  all  four,  and  if 
your  second  be  killed,  you  have  two  to  deal 
withal,  with  good  reason  :  and  to  say  that  it  is 
foul  play,  it  is  so  indeed  ;  as  it  is,  well-armed, 
to  charge  a  man  that  has  but  the  hilt  of  a  sword 
in  his  hand,  or,  clear  and  untouched,  a  man  that 
is  desperately  wounded  ;  but  if  these  be  advan- 
tages you  have  pot  by  fighting,  you  may  make 
use  of  them  without  reproach.  The  disparity 
and  inequality  is  only  weighed  and  considered 
from  the  condition  of  the  combatants  when  they 
began  ;  as  to  the  rest,  you  may  take  your  for- 
tune :  and  though  you  alone  had  three  enemies 
upon  you  at  once,  your  two  companions  being 


8  Laertiui,  in  vitd. 
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killed,  you  have  no  more  wrong  done  you  than 
I  should  do,  in  a  battle,  by  running  a  man 
through  I  should  see  engaged  with  one  of  our 
own  men,  with  the  like  advantage.  The  nature 
of  society  will  have  it  so  ;  where  there  is  troop 
against  troop,1  as  w  here  our  Duke  of  Orleans 
challenged  Henry,  king  of  England,  a  hundred 
against  a  hundred ;  three  hundred  against  as 
many,  as  the  Argians  against  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian? ;2  and  three  to  three,  as  the  Horatii 
against  the  Curiatii,  *the  multitude  on  either 
side  is  considered  but  as  one  single  man :  the 
hazard  every  where,  where  there  is  company, 
being  confused  and  mixed. 

I  have  a  domestic  interest  in  this  discourse; 
for  my  brother,  the  Sicur  de  Ma- 
tecoulom,  was  at  Rome  invited 
by1  a  gentleman,  with  whom  he 
had  no  great  acquaintance,  and 
who  was  defendant,  and  chal- 
lenged by  another,  to  be  his 
second.  In  this  duel  he  found 
himself  matched  with  a  gentleman  much  better 
known  to  him ; — I  wish  they  would  give  me 
some  reason  for  these  laws  of  honour,  which  so 
frequently  run  counter  to  all  reason. — After 
having  dispatched  his  man,3  seeing  the  two 
principals  still  on  foot  and  sound,  he  ran  in  to 
disengage  his  friend.  What  could  he  do  less? 
Should  he  have  stood  still,  and,  if  chance  would 
have  ordered  it  so,  have  seen  him  he  was  come 
thither  to  defend,  killed  before  his  face  ?  What 
he  had  hitherto  done  signified  nothing  to  the 
business  ;  the  quarrel  was  yet  undecided.  The 
courtesy  that  you  can  ami  certainly  ought  to 
show  to  your  enemv,  when  you  have  reduced 
him  to  an  ill  condition,  and  have  a  great  advan- 
tage over  him,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  show, 
where  the  interest  of  another  is  in  the  case, 
where  you  are  only  called  in  as  an  assistant, 
and  the  quarrel  is  none  of  yours.  He  could 
neither  be  just  nor  courteous  at  the  hazard  of 
him  he  was  to  serve ;  and  so  he  was  enlarged 
from  the  prisons  of  Italy  at  the  speedy  and 
solemn  request  of  our  king.  Indiscreet  nation ! 
We  are  not  content  to  make  our  vices  and  fol- 
lies known  to  the  world  by  report  only,  but  we 
must  go  into  foreign  countries,  there  to  show 
them  what  fools  we  are !  Put  three  Frenchmen 
into  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  tbev  will  not  live  a 
month  together  without  fighting ;  so  that  you 
would  say  that  this  peregrination  was  a  thing 
purposely  designed  to  give  strangers  the  plea- 
sure of  our  tragedies,  and  for  the  most  part  such 
as  rejoice  and  laugh  at  our  miseries.  We  go 
into  Italy  to  learn  to  fence,  and  fall  to  practise 
at  the  expense  of  our  lives  before  we  have 
learned  it ;  and  yet,  by  the  order  of  discipline, 
we  should  put  the  theory  before  the  practice  : 
we  discover  ourselves  to  be  but  learners  : 


1  Monstelet.  vol.  i.  c.  9. 

2  For  the  Plain  of  Thyrea.    Herod,  i.  82.    Pausanias,  x.  0. 
Athenava,  xv.  6. 

\\       3  The  details  of  this  duel  may  be  found  in  Bran  tome,  On 
\t    Duels. 
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Primitive  jurenis  miser*,  belliquc  propinqui 
Dura  rudiment*  !♦ 

"  O  enrs'd  essay  of  arms,  disastrous  doom  I 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields  and  fiphts  t»  come  I 
Hard  elements  of  inauspicious  war  !" 

I  know  'tis  an  art  very  useful  to  its  end  ;  (in 
a  duel  betwixt  two  princes,  cousins  -germ an, 
in  Spain,  the  elder,  says  Livy,5  by  his  skill  and 
dexterity  in  arms,  easily  surmounted  the  greater 
and  less  managed  strength  of  the  younger); 
and  an  art  of  which  the  knowledge,  as  I  ex- 
perimentally know,  hath  inspired  some  with 
courage  above  their  natural  measure ;  but  this 
is  not  properly  valour,  because  it  supports  itself 
upon  address,  and  is  founded  upon  something 
besides  itself.  The  honour  of  combat  consists 
in  the  jealousy  of  courage,  and  not  of  skill ; 
and  therefore  I  have  known  a  friend  of  mine, 
famed  as  a  great  master  in  this  exercise,  in  his 

3uarrels  make  choice  of  such  arms  as  might 
eprive  him  of  this  advantage,  and  that  wholly 
depended  upon  fortune  and  assurance,  that  they 
might  not  attribute  his  victory  rather  to  his 
skill  in  fencing  than  his  valour.  When  I  was 
young,  gentlemen  avoided  the  reputation  of 
good  fencers,  as  injurious  to  them ;  and  learned 
with  all  imaginable  privacy  to  fence,  as  a  trade 
of  subtlety,  derogating  from  true  and  natural 
valour : 

Non  schivar,  non  parar,  non  ritirarsi 
Voglion  costor,  ne  qui  destrezxa  ha  parte ; 
Non  danno  i  col  pi  or  finti,  or  pieni,  or  scarsi ; 
Togli  e  V  ira  e*  V  furor  1'  uao  dell'  arte. 
Odi  le  spade  orribilmente  urtarsi 
A  mezzo  il  ferro ;  il  pie  df  orma  non  parte ; 
Sempre  e  il  pie  fermo,  e  la  man  sempre  in  moto ; 
Ne  scende  taglio  in  van,  ne  punta  a  Toto.* 

"  They  neither  shrunk,  nor  vantage  sought  of  ground, 
They  travers'd  not,  nor  skipt  from  part  to  part, 

Their  blows  were  neither  false  nor  feigned  found, 
Fury  and  rage  would  let  them  use  no  art. 

Their  swords  together  clash  with  dreadful  sound, 
Tueir  feet  stami  fa»t,  and  neither  stir  nor  start, 

They  move  their  hands,  stedfast  their  feet  remain, 

Nor  blow  nor  foin  they  struck,  nor  thrust  in  Tain." 

Butts,  tilting,  and  barriers,  the  images  of 
warlike  fights,  were  the  exercises  of  our  fore- 
fathers :  this  other  exercise  is  so  much  the  less 
noble  that  it  only  respects  a  private  end ;  that  it 
teaches  us  to  ruin  one  another,  against  law  and 
justice,  and  that  it  every  way  always  produces 
very  ill  effects.  It  is  much  more  worthy  and 
becoming  to  exercise  ourselves  in  tilings  that 
rather  strengthen  than  weaken  our  government, 
and  that  tend  to  the  public  safety  and  common 
glory.  Publius  Hutilius,  consul,  was  the  first 
that  taught  the  soldiers  to  handle  their  arms 
with  skill,  and  joined  art  to  valour:  not  for  the 
use  of  private  quarrel,  but  for  war,  and  the 
quarrels  of  the  people  of  Rome  ;7  a  popular 
and  patriotic  art  of  defence :  and  besides  the 
example  of  Caesar,8  who  commanded  his  men  to 
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«  JEneid,  xi.  156. 
5  Livy,  xxviii.  21. 

*  Tasso,  Gcrvgal.  c.  13,  st.  55. 
"  Val.  Max.  ii.  3,3. 

*  Plutarch,  tw  w'M. 
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aim  chiefly  at  the  face  of  Porapey's  soldiers  in 
the  battle  of  Pharaalia,  a  thousand  other  com- 
manders have  also  bethought  them  to  invent 
new  forms  of  weapons,  and  new  ways  of  striking 
and  defending,  according  as  occasion  required. 

But  as  Philopoemen'  condemned  wrestling, 
wherein  he  excelled,  because  the  preparatives 
that  are  therein  employed  were  different  from 
those  that  appertain  to  military  discipline,  to 
which  alone  he  conceived  men  of  honour  ought 
to  apply  themselves,  so  it  seems  to  me  that  tnis 
address  to  which  we  form  our  limbs,  those 
twistings  and  motions  which  young  men  are 
taught  in  this  new  school,  are  not  only  of  no 
use,  but  rather  the  contrary,  and  hurtful  to  the 
manner  of  fight  in  battle;  our  people,  too, 
commonly  make  use  of  particular  weapons, 
peculiarly  designed  for  this  purpose:  and  I 
nave  known,  when  it  has  been  disapproved 
that  a  gentleman,  challenged  to  fight  with 
rapier  and  poinard,  should  appear  in  the  equi- 
page of  a  man  at  arms  ;  or  that  another  should 
take  his  cloak  instead  of  a  poinard.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  consideration  that  Laches,  in  Plato, 
speaking  of  learning  to  fence  after  a  manner 
like  ours,  says  that  he  never  knew  any  great 
soldier  come  out  of  that  school,  especially  the 
masters  of  it:  and  indeed,  as  to  them,  our 
own  experience  tells  us  as  much.  As  to  the 
rest,  we  may  at  least  conclude  that  they  are 
qualities  of  no  relation  nor  correspondence ; 
and,  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  his 
government,  Plato3  interdicts  the 

S'i^JrtirtS    Rrt    of   DOxing>    introduced    by 
by  Plato.  Amycus  and  Epeius,  and  that  of 

wrestling,  by  Antaeus  and  Cercyo, 
because  they  have  another  end  than  to  render 
youth  fit  for  the  service  of  war,  and  contribute 
nothing  to  it.  But  I  see  I  am  somewhat  strayed 
from  my  theme. 

The  Emperor  Maurice,  being  advertised  by 
dreams  and  several  prognostics,  that  one  Phocas, 
an  obscure  soldier,  should  kill  him,  questioned 
his  brother-in-law,  Philippicus,  who  this  Phocas 
was,  and  what  his  nature,  qualities,  and  man- 

ners ;  and  so  soon  as  Philippicus, 
J2i7SleraiSd  amonest  other  things,  had  told 
bloody.  him  that  he  was  cowardly  and 

timorous,  the  emperor  immedi- 
ately thence  concluded  that  he  was  then  a 
murderer  and  cruel.3  What  is  that  that  makes 
tyrants  so  bloody  ?  'Tis  only  the  solicitude  of 
their  own  safety,  and  that  their  faint  hearts  can 
furnish  them  with  no  other  means  of  securing 
themselves  than  in  exterminating  those  that 
may  hurt  them,  even  so  much  as  to  women,  for 
fear  of  a  scratch  : 

Cuncta  ferit,  dam  cuncU  timet.4 


«< 


He  strikes  at  all,  who  every  one  does  fear.*' 


»  Plutarch,  m  ctfd. 

*  Law*,  Tii. 

9  Zonaras  and  Cedrenus,  H.  of  the  Emp.  ilaurice. 


The  first  cruelties  are  exercised  for  themselves ; 
thence  springs  the  fear  of  a  just 
revenge,  which  afterwards  pro-  One  act  of 
duces  a  series  of  new  cruelties  to  ZJuy%rod 
obliterate  one  another.  Philip,  other*, 
king  of  Macedon,  who  had  so  . 
much  to  do  with  the  people  of  Borne,  agitated 
with  the  horror  of  so  many  murders  committed 
by  his  appointment,  and  doubting  of  being  able 
to  keep  himself  secure  from  so  many  families,  at 
divers  times  mortally  injured  and  offended  by 
him.  resolved  to  seize  all  the  children  of  those 
he  had  caused  to  be  slain,  to  dispatch  them 
daily  one  after  another,  and  so  to  establish  his 
own  repose.* 

Fine  matter  is  never  impertinent,  however 
placed ;  and  therefore  I,  who  more  consider  the 
weight  and  utility  of  what  I  deliver  than  its 
order  and  connexion,  need  not  fear  in  this  place 
to  bring  in  a  fine  story,  though  it  be  a  little  by 
the  bye ;  for  when  they  are  rich  in  their  own 
native  beauty,  and  arc  able  to  justify  themselves, 
the  least  end  of  a  hair  will  serve  to  draw  them 
into  my  argument. 

Amongst  others  condemned  by  Philip,  Hero- 
die  us,  prince  of  Tlies&aly,  had  been  one :  he 
had  moreover,  after  him,  caused  his  two  sons- 
in-law  to  be  put  to  death,  each  leaving  a  son 
very  young  behind  him ;  Theoxena  and  Arclio 
were  their  two  widows.  Theoxena,  though 
highly  courted  to  it,  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
marry  again.  Archo  married  Poris,  the  greatest 
man  among  the  iEnians,  and  by  him  had  a  great 
many  children,  which  she,  dying,  left  in  a 
tender  age.  Theoxena,  moved  with  a  maternal 
charity  towards  her  nephews,  that  she  might 
have  them  under  her  own  eyes,  and  in  her  own 
protection,  married  Poris.  Presently  comes  a 
proclamation  of  the  king's  edict.  This  brave- 
spirited  mother  suspected  the  cruelty  of  Philip, 
and,  afraid  of  the  insolence  of  the  soldiers 
towards  these  fine  and  tender  children,  boldly 
declared  that  she  would  rather  kill  them  with 
her  own  hands  than  deliver  them.  Poris, 
startled  at  this  protestation,  promised  her  to 
steal  them  away,  and  to  transport  them  to 
Athens,  and  there  commit  them  to  the  custody 
of  some  faithful  friend  of  his.  They  took  there- 
fore the  opportunity  of  an  annual  feast,  which 
was  celebrated  at  iEnia  in  honour  of  JEneas, 
and  thither  they  went.  Having  appeared  by 
day  at  the  public  ceremonies  and  banquet,  they 
stole  at  night  into  a  vessel  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  to  escape  away  by  sea.  The  wind 
proved  contrary,  and  finding  themselves  in  the 
morning  within  sight  of  the  land  from  whence 
they  had  launched  over  night,  were  made  after 
by  the  guards  of  the  port.  At  their  approach, 
Poris  laboured  all  he  could  to  make  the  mari- 
ners do  their  utmost  to  escape  from  the  pur- 
suers;  but  Theoxena,   frantic  with    affection 


4  Claud,  in  Eutrop.  i.  182. 
»  Liry,  si.  3. 
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Tyrants  con- 
tnve  to 
lengthen  the 
tormenU  of 
those  they  put 
to  death. 


and  revenge,  recurring  to  her  former  resolution, 
prepared  arms  and  poison,  and  exposing  these 
before  them :  "  Come,  my  children,"  said  she, 
"  death  is  now  the  only  means  of  your  defence 
and  liberty,  and  shall  administer  occasion  to 
the  gods  to  exercise  their  sacred  justice  ;  these 
sharp  swords,  these  full  cups,  will  open  you  the 
way  to  it ;  courage,  fear  nothing.  And  thou, 
my  son,  who  art  the  eldest,  take  this  steel  into 
thy  hand,  that  thou  may'st  the  most  bravely 
die."  The  children,  having  on  one  side  so 
powerful  a  counsellor,  and  the  enemy  at  their 
throats  on  the  other,  ran  all  of  them  eagerly 
upon  what  was  next  to  hand,  and,  half  dead, 
were  thrown  into  the  sea.  Tbeoxena,  proud  of 
having  so  gloriously  provided  for  the  safety  of 
all  her  children,  clasping  her  arms  with  great 
affection  about  her  husband's  neck  :  "  Let  us, 
my  friend,"  said  she,  "  follow  these  boys,  and 
enjoy  the  same  sepulchre  they  do."  And,  so 
embraced,  threw  themselves  headlong  overboard 
into  the  sea ;  so  that  the  ship  was  carried  back 
empty  of  the  owners  into  the  harbour. 

Tyrants,  at  once  both  to  kill  and  to  make 
their  anger  felt,  have  pumped 
their  wits  to  invent  the  most  lin- 
gering deaths.  They  will  have 
their  enemies  dispatched,  but  not 
so  fast  that  they  may  not  have 
leisure  to  taste  their  vengeance.1 
And  therein  they  are  mightily  perplexed,  for  if 
the  torments  they  inflict  are  violent,  they  are 
short;  if  long,  they  are  not  then  so  painful  as 
they  desire ;  and  thus  they  torment  themselves 
in  contriving  how  to  torment  others.  Of  this  we 
have  a  thousand  examples  of  antiquity,  and 
I  know  not  whether  we,  unawares,  do  not  re- 
tain some  traces  of  this  barbarity. 

All  that  exceeds  a  simple  death  appears  to 
me  pure  cruelty.  Our  law  cannot  expect  that 
he  whom  the  tear  of  being  executed,  by  being 
beheaded  or  hanged,  will  not  restrain,  should 
be  any  more  awed  by  the  imagination  of  a  lan- 
guishing fire,  burning  pincers,  or  the  wheel. 
And  I  know  not,  in  the  mean  time,  whether  we 
do  not  throw  them  into  despair;  for  in  what 
condition  can  the  soul  of  a  man,  expecting 
four-and-twenty  hours  together  to  be  broke 
upon  a  wheel,  or,  after  the  old  way,  nailed  to  a 
cross,  be  ?  Joseph  us  relates3  that  in  the  time 
of  the  war  the  Romans  made  in  Judea,  happen- 
ing to  pass  by  where  they  had  three  days  before 
crucified  certain  Jews,  he  amongst  them  knew 
three  of  his  own  friends,  and  obtained  the  fa- 
vour of  having  them  taken  down ;  of  whom 
two,  he  says,  died,  the  third  lived  a  great  while 
after. 

Chalcondylas,  a  writer  of  good  credit,  in  the 
records  he  has  left  behind  him  of  things  that 
happened  in  his  time,  and  near  him,8  tells  us, 
as  of  the  most  excessive  torment,  of  what  the 


1  An  allusion  to  Caligula's  Mying,  "  I  wish  them  to  feel 
themselves  dying." 
'  Iu  ihe  llittutg  of  his  Life,  towards  the  end. 


Emperor  Mechmet  very  often  practised,  of  cut- 
tine  off  men  in  the  middle,  by  the  diaphragm, 
with  one  blow  of  a  scymitar ;  by  which  it  hap- 
pened that  they  died,  as  it  were,  two  deaths  at 
once,  and  both  the  one  part  and  the  other,  says 
he,  were  seen  to  stir  and  struggle  a  great  while 
after,  in  very  great  torment.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  great  suffering  in  this  motion  : 
the  torments  that  are  most  dreadful  to  look  on 
are  not  always  the  greatest  to  endure ;  and  I 
find  those  that  other  historians  relate  to  have 
been  practised  upon  the  Epirot  lords,  to  be  more 
horrid  and  cruel,  where  they  were  condemned 
to  be  flayed  alive  by  pieces,  after  so  malicious 
a  manner  that  they  continued  fifteen  days  in 
this  misery. 

As  also  these  two  others :  Croesus,4  having 
caused  a  gentleman,  the  favourite  of  bis  brother 
Pantaleon,  to  be  seized,  carried  him  into  a 
fuller's  shop,  where  he  caused  him  to  be 
scratched  and  carded  with  cards  and  combs 
belonging  to  that  trade  till  he  died.  George 
Sechel,  chief  commander  of  the  peasants  of 
Poland,  who  committed  so  many  mischiefs 
under  the  title  of  the  crusade,  being  defeated 
in  battle,  and  taken  by  the  waywode  of  Tran- 
sylvania, was  for  three  days  bound  naked  upon 
the  rack,  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  torments  that 
any  one  could  contrive  against  him,  during 
which  time  many  other  prisoners  were  kept 
fasting.  In  the  end,  he  living  and  looking  on, 
they  made  his  beloved  brother  Lucat,  for  whom 
only  he  entreated,  taking  upon  himself  the 
blame  of  all  their  evil  actions,  to  drink  his 
blood ;  and  caused  twenty  of  his  most  favoured 
captains  to  feed  upon  him,  tearing  his  flesh  in 
pieces  with  their  teeth,  and  swallowing  the 
morsels.  The  remainder  of  his  body  and  bowels, 
so  soon  as  he  was  dead,  were  boiled,  and  others 
of  his  followers  compelled  to  eat  them.* 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

ALL  THINGS   HATE  THEIR  SEASON. 

Such  as  compare  Cato  the  Censor  with  the 
younger  Cato  that  killed  himself,  compare  two 
beautiful  natures,  and  much  resembling  one 
another.     The  first  acquired  his    _      _A_     _ 

A   „..  i  j  The  yirtae  of 

reputation  several  ways,  and  ex-    cato  of  utica 
eels  in  military  exploits  and  the    preferable  to 
utility  of  his  public  avocations;    licensor? 
but  the  virtue  of  the  younger, 
besides  that  it  were  blasphemy  to  compare  any 
to  hirn  in  vigour,  was  much  more  pure  and 
unblemished  ;  for  who  can  acquit  the  Censor 
of  envy  and  ambition,  having  dared  to  jostle 
the  honour  of  Scipio,  a  man  in  worth,  valour, 
and  all  other  excellent  qualities,  infinitely  be- 
yond him,  or  any  other  of  his  time  ? 


3  Hi*t  of  the  Tttrkt,  x.  at  the  beginning.     «  Herod,  i.  91. 

4  Chronicle  of  Carton,  book  it.  p.  700.    Cureus,  Annals  of 
Silesia,  p.  233. 
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That  which  they  report  of  him,  amongst 
other  things,  that,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  he 
put  himself  upon  learning  the  Greek  tongue 
with  a  greedy  appetite,  as  if  to  quench  a  long 
thirst,1  does  not  seem  to  make  much  for  his 
honour ;  it  being  properly  what  we  call  being 
twice  a  child.  All  things  have  their  season, 
even  the  best ;  and  a  man  may  say  his  Pater- 
noster out  of  time  ;  as  they  accused  T.  Quintus 
Flaminius,  that,  being  general  of  an  army,  lie 
was  seen  praying  apart  in  the  time  of  a  battle 
that  he  won  : 

Imponet  finem  sapient  et  rebus  hones  tis.a 
"  The  wise  man  limits  even  proper  things." 

Eudemonidas,  seeing  Xenocrates,  when  very 
old,  still  very  intent  upon  his  school  -  lessons, 
"  When  will  this  man  be  wise,"  said  he,  "if 
he  is  still  learning?1'8  And  Philopcemen,  to 
those  who  extolled  King  Ptolemy  for  every 
day  inuring  his  person  to  the  exercise  of  arms, 
"  it  is  not,"  said  he,  "  commendable  in  a  king 
of  his  age  to  exercise  himself  in  those  things ; 
he  ought  now  really  to  employ  them."4  The 
young  are  to  make  their  preparations,  the  old 
to  enjoy  them,  say  the  sages  ;•  and  the  greatest 
vice  they  observe  in  us  is  that  our  desires  in- 
cessantly grow  young  again;  we  are  always 
re-beginning  to  live. 

Our  studies  and  desires  should  sometimes  be 
sensible  of  age.  We  have  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
and  yet  our  appetites  and  pursuits  spring  every 
day  new  upon  us : 

Tu  seconds  marmora 

Locas  sub  ipsum  funus,  et,  sepulchri 
lmmemor,  struis  domos  :* 

"  Command  the  pillar* d  dome  to  rise, 
When,  lo  !  the  tomb  forgotten  lies." 

The  longest  of  my  designs  is  not  above  a  year's 
extent :  I  think  of  nothing  now  but  ending, 
rid  myself  of  all  new  hopes  and  enterprizes, 
take  my  last  leave  of  every  place  I  depart  from, 
and  every  day  dispossess  myself  of  what  I  have : 
Olimjam  nee  perit  quidquam  mihi,  nee  acqxu- 
ritur  -  -  -  plus  superest  viaiici  quam  via : 7 
"  Henceforward  I  will  neither  lose  nor  get :  I 
have  more  wherewith  to  defray  my  journey, 
than  I  have  way  to  go : 

Vixi,  et,  quern  dederat  cursum  fortuna,  pcregi." 

11  I've  lived,  and  finish'd  the  career 
Wherein  my  fortune  placed  me  here." 

To  conclude  ;  'tis  the  only  comfort  I  find  in 
my  old  age,  that  it  mortifies  in  me  several  cares 
und  desires  wherewith  life  is  disturbed  ;  the 
care  how  the  world  goes,  the  care  of  riches,  of 
grandeur,  of  knowledge,  of  health,  of  myself. 
There  are  some  who  are  learning  to  speak,  at  a 
time  when  they  should  learn  to  be  silent  for 
ever.     A  man  may  always  study,  but  he  must 


1  Plutarch,  lift  of  Cato  the  Censor. 

*  Id.  Parallel  of  T.  Q.  Flaminius  and  Philopcemen. 
3  Id.  Apoth.  of  the  Lacedaim. 

*  Id.  in  vita. 

*  Seneca,  Epitt.  30. 


not  always  go  to  school.    What  a  contemptible 
thing  is  an  old  abecedarian  ! 

Dherao*  diverts  juvant ;  nun  omnibus  annis 
Ouiuia  conveniunt  :'J 

"  For  several  things  do  several  men  delight ; 
And  all  things  are  not  for  all  ages  right." 

If  we  must  study,  let  us  study  what  is  suitable 
to  our  present  condition,  that  we  may  answer 
as  be  did,  who,  being  asked  to 
what  end  he  studied  in  his  de-    2*?JJ«*  £ 
crepidage  :  "  That  I  may  go  out    itudy. 
better,"  said  he,  "  and  at  greater 
ease."    Such  a  study  was  that  of  the  younger 
Cato,  feeling  his  end  approach,  and  which  he 
met  with  in  Plato's  Discourse  of  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul ;  not,  as  we  are  to  believe, 
that  he  was  not  long  before -band   furnished 
with  all  sorts  of  ammunition  for  such  a  de- 
parture ;  for  of  assurance,  an  established  will 
and  instruction,  he  had  more  than  Plato  in  all 
his  writings  ;  his  knowledge  and  courage  were 
in  this  respect  above  philosophy ;  he  applied 
himself  to  nis  study,  not  for  the  service  of  his 
death ;  but,  as  a  man  whose  sleeps  were  never 
disturbed  in  the  importance  of  such  a  delibera- 
tion, he  also,  without  choice  or  change,  con- 
tinued his  studies  with  the  other  accustom  a  ry 
actions  of  his  life.     The  night  that  he  was  de- 
nied the  prretorship,  he  spent  in  play  ;  that 
wherein  be  was  to  die,  he  spent  in  reading:  the 
loss  either  of  life  or  of  office  was  all  one  to  him. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

OP   VIRTUE. 

I  find,   by  experience,  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  betwixt  the  starts  and 

sallies  of  the  soul  and  a  resolute  mtt2n»  to°a"ca- 

and   constant    habit;   and  very  pa«ty  of  acting 

well  perceive  there  is  nothing  we  J^ulilriy^ac. 

may  not  do ;  nay,  even  to  the  cording  to  the 

surpassing    the   Divinity    itself,  p"p«Hle*  °* 

°  ur         I    -u     -I      »°hd  virtue. 

says  some  one,10  forasmuch  as 
it  is  more  to  render  a  man's  self  impassable 
by  his  own  study  and  energy,  than  to  be  so  by 
his  natural  condition  ;  and  even  to  be  able  to 
conjoin  to  man's  imbecility  and  frailty  a  godly 
resolution  and  assurance ;  but  it  is  by  fits  and 
starts ;  and  in  the  lives  of  those  heroes  of  times 
past,  there  are  sometimes  miraculous  sallies,  and 
that  seem  infinitely  to  exceed  our  natural  force ; 
but  they  are  indeed  but  sallies ;  and  'tis  hard  to 
believe  that  in  these  so  elevated  qualities  a  man 
can  so  thoroughly  imbue  the  soul  that  they 
should  become  constant  and,  as  it  were,  natural 
in  him.  It  accidentally  happens  even  to  us, 
who  are  but  abortive  births  of  men,  sometimes 


«  Horace,  Od.  ii.  18.  17- 

7  Seneca,  Eptit.  77- 

•  AZneid,  iv.  «53. 

»  Paeudo.  Callus,  i.  104. 

10  Seneca,  Epist.  73.  de  Prorid.  c.  ft. 
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to  dart  out  our  souls,  when  roused  by  the  dis- 
courses and  examples  of  others,  much  beyond 
their  ordinary  stretch ;  but  'tis  a  kind  of  passion 
that  pushes  and  pricks  them  on,  and  in  some  sort 
ravishes  them  from  themselves  ;  for  this  whirl- 
wind once  blown  over,  we  see  that  they  insen- 
sibly flag  and  slacken  of  themselves,  if  not  to 
the  lowest  degree,  at  least  so  as  to  be  no  more 
the  same  ;  insomuch  as  that,  upon  every  trivial 
occasion,  the  losing  of  a  hawk,  or  the  breaking 
of  a  glass,  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  moved  little 
less  than  one  of  the  common  sort.  I  am  of 
opinion  that,  order,  moderation,  and  constancy 
excepted,  all  things  are  to  be  done  by  a  man 
that  is  indifferent  and  defective  in  general. 
"  Therefore  it  is,"  say  the  sages,  "  that  to  make 
a  right  judgment  of  a  man,  you  are  chiefly  to 
observe  his  common  actions,  and  surprise  him 
in  his  every  day  habits."1 

Pyrrho,  he  who  erected  so  pleasant  a  know- 
ledge upon  ignorance,  endeavoured,  as  all  the 
rest  who  were  really  philosophers  did,  to  make 
his  life  correspond  with  his  doctrine.  And 
because  he  maintained  the  imbecility  of  human 
judgment  to  be  so  extreme  as  to  be  incapable 
of  any  choice  or  inclination,  and  would  have 
it  wavering  and  suspended,  considering  and 
receiving  all  things  as  indifferent,  'tis  said  that 
he  always  comported  himself  after  the  same 
manner  and  countenance :  if  he  had  begun  a 
discourse,  he  would  always  end  what  he  had  to 
say,  though  the  person  he  was  speaking  to  had 
gone  away ;  and  if  he  walked,  he  never  stopped 
for  any  impediment  that  stood  in  his  way,  being 
preserved  from  precipices,  the  justle  of  carts, 
and  other  like  accidents,  by  the  care  of  his 
friends  :2  for  to  fear  or  to  avoid  any  thing  had 
been  to  justle  his  own  propositions,  which  de- 
prived the  senses  themselves  of  all  certainty 
and  election.  Sometimes  he  suffered  incisions 
and  cauteries  with  so  great  constancy  as  never 
to  be  seen  so  much  as  to  wince  or  shut  his  eyes. 
'Tis  something  to  bring  the  soul  to  these  imagi- 
nations, 'tis  more  to  join  thereto  the  effects ;  and 
yet  not  impossible ;  but  to  conjoin  them  with 
such  perseverance  and  constancy  as  to  make 
them  habitual  is  certainly,  in  attempts  so  re- 
mote from  common  custom,  almost  incredible 
to  be  done.  Therefore  it  was  that  being  one 
day  taken  in  his  house  terribly  scolding  with 
his  sister,  and  being  reproached  that  he  therein 
transgressed  his  own  rules  of  indifference; 
*'  Wfiat!"  said  be,  u  must  this  foolish  woman 
also  serve  for  a  testimony  to  my  rules?" 
Another  time,  being  seen  defending  himself 
against  a  dog,  "  It  is,"  said  he,  "  very  hard 
totally  to  put  off  man  ;  and  we  must  endeavour 
and  force  ourselves  to  resist  and  encounter 
things  first  by  effects,  but  at  least  by  reason."3 


1  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  63. 

*  Yet  Montaigne  says,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  this  book, 
that  they  who  represent  Pyrrho  in  this  light  extrnd  hi*  doc- 
trine beyond  what  it  really  was;  and  that,  like  a  rational 
man.  he  made  use  of  all  his  corporeal  and  spiritual  faculties 
as  rule  and  reason. 


Extraordinary 
effects  pro- 
duced bra  sud- 
den resolution. 


About  seven  or  eight  years  since, 
a  husbandman,  who  is  still  living, 
but  two  leagues  from  my  house, 
having  been  long  tormented  with 
his  wife's  jealousy,  coming  one 
day  home  from  his  work,  and  she  welcoming 
him  with  her  accustomed  railing,  entered  into 
so  great  fury  that,  with  a  sickle  he  had  yet  in 
his  hand,  he  totally  cut  off  all  those  parts  that 
she  was  jealous  of,  and  threw  them  in  her 
face.  And  'tis  said  that  a  young  gentleman  of 
our  nation,  brisk  and  amorous,  having  by  his 
perseverance  at  last  mollified  the  heart  of  a 
fair  mistress,  enraged  that  upon  the  point  of 
fruition  he  found  nimself  unable  to  perform, 
and  that 

Non  Tiriliter 
Inert  senile  penis  extulerat  caput,1 

"  The  part  he  most  had  need  of  play'd  him  false," 

so  soon  as  ever  he  came  home,  he  deprived  him- 
self of  it  and  sent  it  his  mistress,  a  cruel  and 
bloody  victim  for  the  expiation  of  his  offence. 
If  this  had  been  done  upon  a  mature  considera- 
tion, and  upon  the  account  of  religion,  as  the 
priests  of  Cybele  did,  what  should  we  say  of 
so  high  an  action  ? 

A  few  days  since,  at  Bergerac,  within  five 
leagues  of  my  house,  up  the  river  Dordogne, 
a  woman  having  over-night  been  beaten  and 
abused  by  her  husband,  a  choleric,  ill-con- 
ditioned fellow,  resolved  to  escape  from  his  ill 
usage  at  the  price  of  her  life ;  and  going,  so 
soon  as  she  was  up  the  next  morning,  to  visit 
her  neighbours,  as  she  was  wont  to  do,  and 
having  let  some  words  fall  as  to  recommending 
to  them  her  affairs,  she  took  a  sister  of  her*  by 
the  hand  and  led  her  to  the  bridge ;  where 
being,  and,  as  it  were  in  jest,  without  any 
manner  of  alteration  in  her  countenance,  there 
taking  leave  of  her,  she  threw  herself  head- 
long from  the  top  into  the  river,  and  was 
drowned.  That  which  is  the  most  remarkable 
in  this  is  that  this  resolution  was  a  whole  night 
maturing  in  her  head. 

It  is  quite  another  thing  with  the  Indian 
women  ;  for  it  being  the  custom  there  for  the 
men  to  have  many  wives,  and  the  best  beloved 
of  them  to  kill  herself  at  her  husband's  decease, 
every  one  of  them  makes  it  the  business  of  her 
whole  life  to  obtain  this  privilege,  and  gain 
this  advantage  over  her  companions;  and  the 
good  offices  they  do  their  husbands  aim  at  no 
other  recompense  but  to  be  preferred  in  accom- 
panying them  in  death : 

Ubi  mortifero  jacta  est  fax  ultima  lecto, 

Uxorum  fusis  stat  pia  turba  comis : 
Et  cert  amen  habent  fethi,  qua*  rira  sequatur 

Conjugium  ;  pudor  est  non  licuisse  mori ; 
Ardent  victrices,  et  flammse  pectora  prsebent, 

Imponuntque  suis  ora  perusta  riris.5 


3  Laertius,  in  vitd. 

4  Tibul.  Priap.  carm.  81. 

5  Propertius,  iii.  13,  17. 
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"  When  to  the  pile  they  throw  the  kindling  brand. 
The  pious  wire*  with  hair  disherell'd  stand, 
Striving  which  living  shall  in  death  attend 
Her  spouse,  and  gain  an  honourable  end : 
Those  thai  preferred  their  breasts  to  flame  expose, 
And  their  scorched  lips  to  their  dead  husband's  close." 

A  certain  author  of  our  times  reports  that  lie 
has  Been  in  those  oriental  nations  this  custom 
in  practice,  that  not  only  the  wives  bury  them- 
selves with  their  husbands,  but  even  the  slaves 
he  has  enjoyed  also,  which  is  done  after  this 
manner:— The  husband  being  dead,  the  widow 
may,  if  she  will  (but  few  do),  demand  two  or 
three  months  respite,   wherein   to  order   her 
affairs.     The  day  being  come,  she  mounts  on 
horseback,   dressed  as  for  her  wedding,  and 
with  a  cheerful  countenance  says  she  is  going 
to  sleep  with  her  spouse,  holding  a  looking- 
glass  in  her  left  hand,  and  an  arrow  in   the 
other ;  being  thus  conducted  in  T*>mp,  accom- 
panied with  her  kindred  and  friends,  and  a 
great  concourse  of  people,  rejoicing,  she  is  at 
last  brought   to  the  public   place   appointed 
for  such  spectacles.     This  is  a  spacious  square, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  pit  full  of  wood,  and 
adjoining  to  it  a  mount  raised  four  or  five  steps, 
upon  which  she  is  brought  and  served  with  a 
magnificent  repast ;  which  being  done,  she  falls 
to  dancing  and  singing,  and  gives  order  when 
she  thinks  fit  to  kindle  the  fire.     This  being 
performed,  she  descends,  and  taking  the  nearest 
of  her  husband's  relations  by  the  hand,  they 
walk  together  to  the  river  close  by,  where  she 
strips  herself  stark  naked,  and,  having  dis- 
tributed her  clothes  and  jewels  to  her  friends, 
plunges  herself  into  the  water,  as  if  there  to 
cleanse    herself  from  her    sins;    coming  out 
thence,  she  wraps  herself  in  yellow  linen  of 
eight  and  twenty  ells  long  ;  and  again  giving 
her  hand  to  this  kinsman  of  her  husband's,  they 
return   back  to  the  mount,  where  she  makes 
a  speech  to  the  people,  and  recommends  her 
children  to  them,  if  she  have  any.     Betwixt 
the  pit  and  the  mount  there  is  commonly  a 
curtain  drawn,  to  screen  the  burning  furnace 
from  their  sight,  which  some  of  them,  to  mani- 
fest their  great  courage,  forbid.     Having  ended 
what  she  has  to  say,  a  woman  presents   her 
with  a  vessel  of  oil,  wherewith  to  anoint  her 
head  and  her  whole  body  ;  which  having  done 
with,  she  throws  it  into  the  fire,  and  in  an  in- 
stant precipitates  herself  after.  Immediately  the 
people   throw  a  great  many  billets  and   logs 
upon  her,  that  she  may  not  be  long  in  dying, 
and   convert    all   their  joy  into  sorrow  and 
mourning.     If  they  are  persons  of  meaner  con- 
dition the  body  of  the  defunct  is  carried  to  the 
place  of  sepulture,  and  there  placed  sitting,  the 
widow  kneeling  before  him,  and  embracing  the 
corpse  closely,  and  thus  remains,  while  they 
build  round  them  a  wall,  which  so  soon  as  it 
is  raised  to  the  height  of  the  woman's  shoulders, 
some  of  her  relations  come  behind  her,  and, 
taking  hold  of  her  head,  writhe  her  neck; 


*  Quint.  Curt.  nil.  g ;  Strabo,  xv. 


and  so  soon  as  she  is  dead  the  wall  is  pre- 
sently raised  up  and  closed,  where  they  remain 
entombed. 

There  was  iu  the  same  country,  something 
like  this  in  their  Gvmnosophists ; 
for  not  by  constraint  of  others,  T£^J3ET>" 
nor  by  the  impetuosity  of  a  sud-  tarily  burnt, 
den  humour,  but  by  the  express 
profession  of  their  order,  their  custom  was,  so 
soon  as  they  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  or  that 
they  saw  themselves  threatened  by  any  disease, 
to  cause  a  funeral  pile  to  be  erected  for  them, 
and  on  the  top  a  stately  bed,  where,  after 
having  joyfully  feasted  their  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance, they  lay  them  down  with  so  great 
resolution  that,  fire  being  applied  to  it,  they 
were  never  seen  to  stir  hand  or  foot ;'  and 
after  this  manner  one  of  them,  Calanus  by 
name,  expired  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
army  of  Alexander  the  Great.*  And  be  was 
neither  reputed  holv  nor  happy  amongst  them 
that  did  not  thus  destroy  himself;  dismissing 
his  soul,  purged  and  purified  by  the  fire,  after 
having  consumed  all  that  was  earthly  and 
mortal.  This  constant  premeditation  of  the 
whole  life  is  that  which  makes  the  wonder. 

Amongst  our  other  controversies,  that  as  to  the 
word  fatum  is  also  crept  in  ;  and,  to  tie  things 
to  come,  and  even  our  own  wills,  to  a  certain  and 
inevitable  necessity,  we  are  still  upon  this  argu- 
ment of  time  past :  "  Since  God  foresees  that 
all  things  shall  so  fall  out,  as  doubtless  he  does, 
it  must  then  necessarily  follow  that  they  must 
so  fall  out."  To  which  our  masters  reply, 
"  That  the  seeing  any  thing  should  come  to 
pass,  as  we  do,  and  as  God  himself  also  does 
(for,  all  things  being  present  with  him,  he 
rather  sees  than  foresees),  is  not  to  compel  an 
event ;  that  is,  we  see  because  tilings  do  fall 
out,  but  things  do  not  fall  out  because  we  see ; 
events  cause  knowledge,  but  knowledge  does 
not  cause  events.  That  which  we  see  nappen 
does  happen ;  but  it  mteht  have  happened 
otherwise ;  and  God,  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
causes  of  events,  which  he  has  in  his  presence, 
has  also  those  which  we  call  accidental  and 
involuntary,  which  depend  upon  the  liberty  he 
has  given  our  free-will,  and  knows  that  we 
shall  do  amiss,  because  we  would  do  so" 

Now  I  have  seen  a  great  many  commanders 
encourage  their  soldiers  with  this  ratal  necessity ; 
for,  if  our  time  be  limited  to  a  certain  hoar, 
neither  the  enemy's  shot,  nor  our  own  boldness, 
nor  our  flight  and  cowardice,  can  either  shorten 
or  prolong  our  lives.  This  is  easily  said,  but 
see  who  will  be  so  persuaded  ;  and  if  it  be  so 
that  a  strong  and  lively  faith  draws  along  with 
it  actions  of  the  same,  certainly  this  faith  we  so 
much  brag  of  is  very  light  in  this  age  of  ours, 
unless  the  contempt  it  has  of  works  makes  it 
disdain  their  company.  So  it  is  that  to  this 
very  purpose,  the  Sieur  de  Joinville,  as  credible 
a  witness  as  any  other  whatever,  tells  us  of  the 


•  Plutarch,  Life  of  Alexander. 
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Bedouins,  a  nation  amongst  the  Saracens,  with 
whom  the  king  St.  Louis  had  to  do  in  the  Holy 
Land,  that  they  in  their  religion  did  so  firmly 
believe  the  number  of  every  man's  days  to  be 
from  all  eternity  prefixed  and  set  down  by  an 
inevitable  decree,  that  they  went  naked  to  the 
wars,  excepting  a  Turkish  sword,  and  their 
bodies  only  covered  with  a  white  linen  cloth : 
and,  for  the  greatest  curse  they  could  utter 
when  they  were  angry,  this  was  always  in  their 
mouth  :  "  Accursed  be  thou,  as  he  that  arms 
himself  for  fear  of  death.'71  This  is  a  testimony 
of  faith  very  much  beyond  ours.  And  of  this 
6ort  h  that,  also,  that  two  monks  of  Florence 
g^ave  in  our  fathers'  days.*  Being  engaged  in 
some  controversy  of  learning,  they  agreed  to 
go  both  of  them  into  the  fire,  in  the  public 
square,  to  prove  the  faith  of  each  in  his  argu- 
ments ;  and  all  things  were  prepared,  and  the 
thine  just  upon  the  point  of  execution,  when  it 
was  interrupted  by  an  unexpected  accident. 

A  young  Turkish  lord,  having  performed  a 
notable  exploit  in  his  own  person  in  the  sight 
of  both  armies,  that  of  Amu  rath  and  that  of 
Huniades,  ready  to  join  battle,  being  asked  by 
Amurath,  who,  in  so  tender  and  inexperienced 
years  (for  it  was  his  first  sally  in  arms),  had 
inspired  him  with  so  brave  a  courage,  replied 
that  his  chief  tutor  for  valour  was  a  hare ;  "  For 
being,"  said  he,  "  one  day  a  hunting  I  found  a 
hare  sitting,  and  though  1  had  a  brace  of  excel- 
lent greyhounds  with  me,  yet  methought  it 
would  be  best  for  sureness  to  make  use  of  my 
bow  ;  for  she  sat  very  fair.  I  then  fell  to  let- 
ting fly  my  arrows,  and  shot  forty  that  I  had 
in  my  quiver,  not  only  without  hurting,  but 
without  starting  her  from  her  form.  At  last  I 
slipped  my  dogs  after  her,  but  to  no  more  pur- 
pose than  I  bad  shot.  By  which  I  understood 
that  she  had  been  secured  by  her  destiny  ;  aud 
that  neither  darts  nor  swords  can  wound  with- 
out the  pennission  of  fate,  which  we  can  neither 
hasten  nor  defer."  This  story  may  serve  to  let 
us  see,  by  the  way,  how  flexible  our  reason  is 
to  all  sorts  of  images.  A  person  of  great  years, 
name,  dignity,  and  learning,  boasted  to  me  to 
have  been  induced  to  a  certain  very  important 
mutation  in  his  fuitli,  by  a  strange,  whimsical 
incitement,  and  otherwise  so  very  inconclusive, 
that  I  thought  it  much  stronger  the  contrary 
way :  he  called  it  a  miracle,  and  I  too,  but  in 
another  sense.  The  Turkish  historians  say  that 
the  persuasion  those  of  their  nation  have  im- 
printed in  them  of  the  fatal  and 
unalterable  prescription  of  their 
days  does  manifestly  conduce  to 
the  giving  them  great  assurance 
in  dangers.  And  I  know  a  great 
prince  who  makes  a  very  fortunate  use  of  it; 


The  common 
foundation  of 
the  courage  of 
the  Turk*. 


1  Mem.  de  Joinville,  e.  30. 

1  On  the  7th  April,  1-J98.  See  the  history  of  the  famous 
l  Jerome  Savonarola,  in  the  31  em.  of  Comines,  viii.  c.  1 9 ;  Guic- 
dardini,  iii. ;  Bayle,  at  the  word  Savonarola ;  Sismondi, 
MepmbHquea  Italic  nnea,  c.  98.  vol.  zii. 

■The  founder  of  the  Republic  of  Holland.  On  the  18th 
March,  1583,  he  waa  wouuded  with  a  putol-ahot  by  a  Bis* 


whether  it  be  that  he  does  really  believe  it,  or 
that  he  makes  it  his  excuse  for  so  wonderfully 
hazarding  himself :  may  fortune  be  not  too  soon 
weary  of  her  favour  to  him. 

There  has  not  happened  in  our  memory  a 
more  admirable  effect  of  resolution  than  in  those 
two  who  conspired  the  death  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.3  'Tis  to  be  wondered  at  how  the 
second,  that  executed  it,  could  ever  be  persuaded 
into  an  attempt  wherein  his  companion,  who 
had  done  his  utmost,  had  had  so  ill  success  ; 
and  after  the  same  method,  and  with  the  same 
arms,  to  go  attack  a  prince,  armed  with  so  recent 
cause  oi  distrust,  powerful  in  followers  and 
bodily  strength,  in  his  own  hall,  amidst  his 
guards,  and  in  a  city  wholly  at  his  devotion. 
He  assuredly  employed  a  very  resolute  arm  and 
courage,  enflamed  with  furious  passion.  A 
poinard  is  sure  for  striking  home :  but,  by  rea- 
son that  more  motion  and  force  of  hand  is 
required  than  with  a  pistol,  the  blow  is  more 
subject  to  be  put  by  and  hindered.  That  this 
man  went  to  a  certain  death  I  make  no  doubt : 
for  the  hopes  any  one  could  flatter  him  withal 
could  not  find  place  in  any  sober  understand-' 
ing;  and  the  conduct  of  his  exploit  suffi- 
ciently manifests  that  he  had  no  want  of  that, 
any  more  than  of  courage.  The  motives  of  so 
powerful  a  persuasion  may  be  diverse,  for  our 
fancy  does  what  it  will  both  with  itself  and  us. 
The  execution  that  was  done  near  Orleans  was 
nothing  like  this;4  there  was  in  that  more  of 
chance  than  vigour ;  the  wound  was  not  mortal 
if  fortune  had  not  made  it  so ;  and  the  attempt 
to  shoot  on  horseback,  and  at  a  distance,  and  at 
one  whose  body  was  in  motion  by  the  moving 
of  his  horse,  was  the  attempt  of  a  man  who  had 
rather  miss  his  blow  than  fail  of  saving  himself; 
as  was  apparent  by  what  followed  after ;  for  he 
was  so  astonished  and  stupified  with  the  thought 
of  so  high  an  execution,  that  he  totally  lost liis 
judgment,  both  to  find  his  way  and  govern  his 
tongue.  What  needed  he  to  have  done  more 
than  to  fly  back  to  his  friends  and  cross  the 
river  ?  'Tis  what  I  have  done  in  less  dangers, 
and  I  think  of  very  little  hazard,  how  broad 
soever  the  river  may  be,  provided  your  horse 
have  good  going  in,  and  that  you  see  on  the 
other  side  good  landing  according  to  the  stream. 
The  other,*  when  they  pronounced  his  dreadful 
sentence :  "  I  was  prepared  for  it,"  said  he : 
"  and  I  will  make  you  wonder  at  my  patience.'' 

The  Assassins,  a  nation  bordering  upon  Phoe- 
nicia, are  reputed,  amongst  the 
Mahometans,  a  people  ot  great    beEere  aseaaaU 
devotion  and  purity  of  manners,     nation  the 
They  hold  that  the  nearest  way     pJSJJJ*11  to 
to  guin  Paradise  is  to  kill  some 
one  of  a  contrary  religion  ;  which  is  the  reason 


cay  an,  named  Tean  de  Jaureguy.  Recovering  from  this,  ha 
was  killed  on  the  J Oth  July,  1584,  by  a  pbtol-ihot,  in  his 
houne  at  Delft,  by  Balthazar  Gerard,  a  native  of  Franche- 
Comptl. 

*  The  aesanination  of  the  Duke  of  Guiae,  by  Poltrot. 

5  Gerard. 
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they  have  often  been  seen,  being  but  one  or 
two,  without  arms,  to  make  an  attempt  against 
powerful  enemies  at  the  price  of  a  certain  death, 
and  without  any  consideration  of  their  own 
danger.  So  was  our  Count  Raiiuoud  of  Tripoli 
assassinated  (winch  word  is  derived  from  their 
name),  in  the  heart  of  his  city,  during  our 
enterprises  of  the  holy  war.1  And  likewise 
Conrad,  marquis  of  Montserrat,3  the  murderers 
at  their  execution  carrying  themselves  with 
great  pride  and  glory  that  tney  had  performed 
so  brave  an  exploit. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

OF  A   MONSTROUS   CHILD. 

This  story  shall  go  by  itself;  for  I  will  leave 

fiysicians  to  discourse  of  it.  Two  days  ago 
saw  a  child  which  two  men  and  a  nurse,  who 
called  themselves  the  lather,  the  uncle,  and 
the  aunt  of  it,  carried  about  to  get  money  by 
shewing  it,  by  reason  it  was  so  strange  a  crea- 
ture. It  was,  as  to  all  the  rest,  of  a  common 
form,  and  could  stand  upon  its  feet ;  could  go 
and  gabble  much  like  other  children  of  its  age ; 
it  had  never  as  yet  taken  any  other  nourishment 
but  from  the  nurse's  breasts,  and  what,  in  my 
presence,  they  tried  to  put  into  its  mouth,  it 
only  chewed  a  little  and  spit  out  again  without 
swallowing ;  its  cry,  indeed,  seemed  a  little  odd 
and  particular;  it  was  just  fourteen  months  old. 
Under  the  breast  it  was  joined  to  another  child, 
but  without  a  head,  and  that  had  the  spine  of 
the  back  without  motion,  the  rest  entire ;  for 
though  it  had  one  arm  shorter  than  the  other, 
this  was  broken  by  accident  at  their  birth ;  they 
were  joined  breast  to  breast,  as  if  a  lesser  child 
would  reach  its  arms  about  the  neck  of  one 
something  bigger.  The  juncture  and  thickness 
of  the  place  where  they  were  conjoined  was  not 
above  four  fingers,  or  thereabouts,  so  that  if  you 
thrust  up  the  imperfect  child  you  might  see  the 
navel  of  the  other  below  it ;  so  the  joining  was 
betwixt  the  paps  and  the  navel.  1  he  navel  of 
the  imperfect  child  could  not  be  seen,  but  all 
the  rest  of  the  belly  could  ;  so  that  all  the  rest 
that  was  not  joined  of  the  imperfect  one,  as 
arms,  buttocks,  thighs,  and  legs,  hung  dangling 
upon  the  other  child,  and  might  reach  to  the 
mid -leg.  The  nurse  moreover  told  us  that  it 
urined  at  both  bodies;  and  also  the  members 
of  the  other  were  nourished,  sensible,  and  in 
the  same  plight  with  that  she  gave  suck  to ; 
excepting  that  they  were  shorter  and  less. 
This  double  body,  and  several  limbs  belonging 
to  one  head,  might  be  interpreted  a  favourable 
prognostic  to  the  king,3  of  maintaining  the 
various  parts  of  our  state  under  the  union  of  his 


*  In  1151,  at  Tripoli. 

*  At  Tyre,  24th  April,  1109. 

*  Henry  III. 

4  Cicero,  de  Divin.  ii.  SS. 


laws ;  but  lest  the  event  should  prove  otherwise, 
'tis  better  to  let  it  alone ;  for,  except  in  things 
past,  there  is  no  divination ;  Ut,  guum  facia 
sunt,  turn  ad  conjecturam  aliqua  interpreta- 
tione  revocentur,*"  so  as,  when  they  are  come 
to  pass,  they  should  then  by  some  interpre- 
tation be  recalled  to  conjecture,"  as  'tis  said 
of  Epimenides,  that  he  always  prophesied  of 
things  past.* 

I  have  lately  seen  a  herdsman  in  Medoc,  of 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  has  no  sign  of 
any  genital  parts  :  he  has  three  holes,  by  which 
he  voids  his  water ;  he  is  bearded,  has  desire, 
and  covets  the  society  of  women. 

Those  that  we  call  monsters  are  not  so  to 
God,  who  sees  in  the  immensity 
of  his  work  the  infinite  forms  that  Whether  there 
he  has  comprehended  therein ;  ^JS^y4**©" 
and  it  is  to  be  believed  that  this  called, 
figure  which  astonishes  us  has 
relation  to  some  other  of  the  same  kind  un- 
known to  man.  From  his  omniscience  nothing 
but  the  good,  the  usual,  and  the  regular  pro- 
ceeds; but  we  do  not  discern  the  disposition 
and  relation :  Quod  crebro  videt  rum  miratur, 
etiamsi,  cur  fiat,  neurit.  Quod  ante  rum  vidit, 
id,  si  evenerit,  ostentum  esse  cense  t.9  "  What 
he  often  sees  he  does  not  admire,  though  he  be 
ignorant  how  it  comes  to  pass.  But  when  a 
thing  happens  he  never  saw  before,  that  he 
looks  upon  as  a  portent."  What  falls  but  con- 
trary to  custom  we  say  is  contrary  to  nature ; 
but  nothing,  whatever  it  be,  is  contrary  to  her. 
Let  therefore  this  universal  and  natural  reason 
exj>el  the  error  and  astonishment  that  novelty 
brings  along  with  it. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

OF   ANGER. 

Plutarch  is  admirable  throughout,  but  espe- 
cially where  he  judges  of  human  actions.  The 
fine  things  he  suys  in  the  parallel  of  Lycurgns 
and  Numa,  upon  the  subject  of  our  great  folly 
in  abandoning  children  to  the  care  and  govern- 
ment of  their  fathers,  are  very  easily  discerned. 
The  most  of  our  civil  governments,  as  Aristotle 
says,7  leave,  after  the  manner  of  the  Cyclops, 
to  every  one  the  ordering  of  their  wives  and 
children  according  to  their  own  foolish  and 
indiscreet  fancy ;  and  the  Lacedaemonian  and 
Cretensian  are  almost  the  only  governments 
that  have  committed  the  education  of  child- 
ren to  the  laws :  who  does  not  see  that  in  a 
state  all  depends  upon  their  nurture  and  bring- 
ing up  ?  And  yet  they  are  left  to  the  mercy 
of  parents,  let  them  be  as  foolish  and  wicked 
as  they  will,  without  any  check. 

»  Arittotle,  Rhetoric,  iii.  19. 
0  Cicero,  ut  supra. 
i  Ethia,  x.  9 
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Of  the  indiscre- 
tion of  parents, 
who  punish 
their  children 
in  the  madness 
of  passion. 


Among &t  other  tiling,  how  often  have  1,  as 
I  have  pussed  along  the  streets, 
had  a  good  mind  to  get  up  a 
farce,  to  revenge  the  poor  boys 
whom  I  have  seen  flayed,  knocked 
down,  and  miserably  beaten,  by 
some  father  or  mother  mad  with 

rage  !    You  shall  see  them  come  out  with  fire 

and  fury  sparkling  in  their  eyes, 

Rabie  jecor  incendente,  ferantur 
Praecipites ;  ut  saxa  jugis  abrupt*,  quibus  mons 
Subtrahitur,  clivoque  latus  pendente  recedit,1 

"  As  when  impetuous  winds  and  driving  rain 
Hare  mined  a  rock  that  overhung  the  plain, 
The  massy  ruin  falls  with  thundering  force, 
And  bears  down  all  that  interrupts  its  course," 

(and,  according  to  Hippocrates,  the  most  dan- 
gerous maladies  are  those  that  disfigure  the 
countenance),  with  a  roaring  and  terrible  voice, 
very  often  against  those  that  are  but  just  come 
from  nurse.  And  there  they  are  lamed  and 
spoiled  with  blows,  whilst  our  justice  takes  no 
cognizance  of  it,  as  if  these  maims  and  disloca- 
tions were  not  executed  upon  members  of  our 
common-wealth  : 

Oratum  est,  quod  patriae  civem  populoque  deditti, 
Si  facis  ut  patriee  sit  idoneus,  utius  agru, 
Utttis  et  beUorum  et  paeis  rebus  agendi*.* 

"  True,  you  hare  given  a  citizen  to  Rome, 
And  she  shall  thank  you  if  the  youth  become, 
By  jpur  o'er-ruliog  care,  or  soon  or  late, 
An  useful  member  of  the  parent  state  : 
Fit  to  assist  the  earth  in  her  increase, 
And  proper  for  affairs  of  war  and  peace." 

There  is  no  passion  that  so  much  transports 
men  from  their  right  judgments  as  anger.  No 
one  would  demur  at  punishing  a  judge  with 
death  who  should  condemn  a  criminal  upon 
the  account  of  his  own  cboler ;  why  any  more 
then  should  parents  and  pedants  be  allowed  to 
whip  and  chastise  children  in  their  anger? 
'Tis  then  no  longer  correction,  but  revenge. 
Chastisement  is  instead  of  physic  to  children : 
and  should  we  endure  a  physician  who  should 
be  animated  against  and  enraged  at  his  patient? 
We  ourselves,  to  do  well,  should  never  lay 
a  hand  upon  our  servants  whilst 
our  anger  lasts  ;  whilst  the  pulse 
beats  quick,  and  that  we  feel  an 
emotion  in  ourselves,  let  us  defer 
the  business ;  things  will  appear 
otherwise  to  us  when  we  an- 
calm  and  cool.  'Tis  then  pas- 
sion that  commands,  'tis  then  passion  that 
speaks,  and  not  w»: ;  faults  seen  through  pas- 
sion are  magnified,  and  appear  much  greater 
to  us  than  they  really  are,  as  bodies  do  being 
seen  through  a  mist.1  He  who  is  hungry  uses 
meat ;  but  he  that  will  make  use  of  correction 
should  have  no  appetite,  either  of  hunger  or 
thirst,    to  it.      And,   moreover,   chastisements 


The  faults  of 
the  person 
whom  we  pu- 
nish in  anger 
seem  to  us  dif- 
ferent from 
what  they  are 
in  reality. 


1  Juvenal,  vi.  647. 

*  Id.  xit.  70. 

»  Olid,  de  Arte  Am.  iii.  .'03. 


thut  are  inflicted  with  deliberation  and  discre- 
tion are  much  better  received,  and  with  greater 
benefit,  by  him  who  suffers ;  otherwise  he  will 
not  think  himself  justly  condemned  by  a  man 
transported  with  anger  and  fury ;  and  will 
allege  his  master's  excessive  passion,  his  in- 
flamed countenance,  his  unwonted  oaths,  his 
emotion  and  precipitous  rashness,  for  his  own 
justification  : 

Ora  tument  ira,  nigrescunt  sanguine  venae, 

Lumina  Gorgoneo  sasnus  igne  micant.3 

44  Rage  swells  the  lips,  with  black  blood  fill  the  veins, 
And  in  their  eyes  fire  worse  than  Gorgon*'  reigns." 

Suetonius  reports,4  that  Caius  Babirius  having 
been  condemned  by  Caesar,  the  thing  that 
most  prevailed  upon  the  people,  to  whom  he 
had  appealed,  to  determine  the  cause  in  his 
favour,  was  the  animosity  and  vehemency  that 
Caesar  had  manifested  in  that  sentence. 

Saying  is  one  thing,  doing  another;  we  are 
to  consider  the  sermon  and  the 
preacher  distinctly.  Those  men  AdjJf,,io™ 
took  a  pretty  business  in  hand  ^j  nature  * 
who  in  our  times  have  attempted  and  equity, 
to  shake  the  truth  of  our  church 
by  the  vices  of  her  ministers;  she  draws  her 
proofs  elsewhere ;  'tis  a  foolish  way  of  arguing, 
and  that  would  throw  all  things  into  confusion; 
a  man  whose  manners  are  good  may  have 
false  opinions,  and  a  wicked  man  may  preach 
truth,  nay,  though  he  believe  it  not  himself. 
'Tis  doubtless  a  fine  harmony  when  doing  and 
saying  go  together ;  and  I  will  not  deny  but 
that  saying,  when  action  follows,  is  of  greater 
authority  and  efficacy;  as  Eudamidas  said, 
hearing  a  philsopher  talk  of  military  affairs : 
"  These  things  are  finely  said,  but  be  that 
speaks  them  is  not  to  be  believed,  for  his  cars 
have  never  been  used  to  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet."*  And  Cleomenes,  hearing  an  orator 
declaiming  upon  valour,  burst  out  into  laughter ; 
at  which  the  other,  being  angry,  "  I  should," 
said  he  to  him,  "  do  the  same  if  it  were  a  swal- 
low that  spoke  of  this  subject ;  but  if  it  were 
an  eagle  I  should  willingly  hear  him."6  1 
perceive,  methinks,  in  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients that  he  who  speaks  what  he  thinks 
strikes  much  more  home  than  he  that  only  dis- 
sembles. Hear  but  Cicero  speak  of  the  love 
of  liberty  ;  hear  Brutus  speak  of  it ;  his  very 
writings  sound  that  this  man  would  purchase 
it  at  the  price  of  his  life.  Let  Cicero,  the 
father  of  eloquence,  treat  of  the 
contempt  of  death,  and  let  Se-  cSSTlid 

neca  do  the  same :  the  first  Ian-  Seneca, 

guishingly  drawls  it  out,  so  that 
you  perceive  he  would  make  you  resolve  upon 
a  thing  on  which  he  is  not  resolved  himself  j 
he  inspires  you  not  with  courage,  for  he  him- 
self has  none  ;  the  other  animates  and  inflames 


«  Li/eqfCmtar. 

»  Plutarch,  Apotk.  of  the  Lactdmm. 

«  Id.  it. 
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you.  In  the  same  way,  I  never  read  an 
author,  of  those  who  treat  of  virtue  and  of  great 
actions,  that  I  do  not  closely  examine  what 
kind  of  man  he  was  himself;  for  the  Ephori 
at  Sparta  seeing  a  dissolute  fellow  propose  a 
wholesome  advice  to  the  people  commanded 
him  to  hold  his  peace,  and  in  treated  a  virtuous 
man  to  attribute  to  himself  the  invention,  and 
to  propose  it.1 

Plutarch's  writings,  if  well  understood,  suf- 
ficiently speak  their  author ;  and  so  that  I  think 
I  know  him  even  into  his  soul,  and  yet  I  could 
wish  that  we  had  some  account  of  his  life. 
And  I  am  thus  far  wandered  from  my  subject, 
upon  the  account  of  the  obligation  I  have  to 
Aulus  Gellius  for  having  left  us  in  writing  this 
story  of  his  manners,  that  has  a  bearing  on  my 
subject  of  anger : — A  slave  of  his,  a  vicious, 
Plutarch  re-  ill-conditioned  fellow,  but  that 
proachedfor  had  the  precepts  of  philosophy 
anger  by  a  often  ringing  in  his  ears,  having 

•lave  of  hu.  -  °     °xr  e    u  •       u 

for  some  offence  of  his  been 
stripped  by  Plutarch's  command,  whilst  he  was 
whipping  muttered  at  first  that  it  was  without 
cause,  and  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  deserve 
it ;  but  at  last  falling  in  good  earnest  to  ex- 
claim against,  and  to  raU  at,  his  master,  he 
reproached  him  that  he  was  no  philosopher,  as 
he  had  boasted  himself  to  be ;  that  he  had 
often  heard  him  say  it  was  indecent  to  be 
angry,  nay,  had  writ  a  book  to  that  purpose ; 
and  that  causing  him  to  be  so  cruelly  beaten 
in  the  height  of  his  rage  totally  gave  tne  lie  to 
all  his  writings.  To  which  Plutarch  calmly 
and  coldly  answered,  "  How,  knave !"  said 
he,  "  by  what  dost  thou  judge  that  I  am  now 
angry?  Does  either  my  face,  my  colour,  or 
my  voice,  give  any  manifestation  of  my  being 
moved?  I  do  not  think  my  eyes  look  fierce, 
that  my  countenance  appears  troubled,  or  that 
my  voice  is  dreadful.  Am  I  red  ?  do  I  foam  ? 
does  any  word  escape  my  lip  I  ought  to  repent  ? 
Do  I  start  ?  do  I  tremble  with  fury  ?  For 
those,  I  tell  thee,  are  the  true  signs  of  anger." 
And  so  turning  to  the  fellow  that  was  whipping 
him,  "  Ply  on  thy  work,"  said  he,  "  whilst 
this  gentleman  and  I  dispute."  This  is  the 
story? 

Archytus  Tarentinus,  returning  from  a  war 
wherein  he  had  been  captain-general,  found  all 
things  in  his  house  in  very  great  disorder,  and 
his  lands  quite  out  of  tillage,  through  the  ill 

husbandry  of  his  steward ;  whom 
That  come-  having  caused  to  be  called  to 
S^TTto  him>  "  Go,"  said  he ;  " if  I  were 
given  in  anger,    not  in  anger  I  would  soundly 

drub  your  sides."4  Plato  like- 
wise, being  highly  offended  with  one  of  his 
slaves,  gave  Speusippus  orders  to  chastise  him, 
excusing  himself  from  doing  it  because  he  was 
in  anger.*    And  Charillus,  a  Lacedaemonian, 


1  Aulua  Gellitu,  xviii.  S. 

«  Id.  i.  80. 

8  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qtuu.  It.  96.    VaL  Max.  if.  1.  t*t.  1. 

4  Seneca,  de  Ira,  iii.  IS. 


to  a  Helot,  who  carried  himself  insolently  and 
audaciously  towards  him ;  "  By  the  gods !" 
said  he,  "  if  I  were  not  angry  1  would  imme- 
diately put  thee  to  death."* 

'Tis  a  passion  that  is  pleased  with  and  flatters 
itself.  How  often,  being  moved  under  a  false 
cause,  if  the  person  offending  makes  a  good 
defence,  and  presents  us  with  a  just  excuse, 
are  we  vexed  at  truth  and  innocence  itself? 
In  proof  of  which,  I  remember  a  marvellous 
example  of  antiquity :  Piso,  otherwise  a  man 
of  very  eminent  virtue,  being  moved  against  a 
soldier  of  his,  for  that  returning  alone  from 
forage  he  could  give  him  no  account  where  he 
had  left  his  companion,  took  it  for  granted  that 
he  had  killed  him,  and  presently  condemned 
him  to  death.  He  was  no  sooner  mounted 
upon  the  gibbet  but  behold  his  wandering  com- 
panion arrives ;  at  which  all  the  army  were 
exceedingly  glad,  and  after  many  embraces  of 
the  two  comrades,  the  hangman  carried  both 
the  one  and  the  other  into  Piso's  presence,  all 
the  assistants  believing  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  even  to  him  himself;  but  it  proved 
quite  contrary ;  for,  through  shame  and  spite, 
his  fury,  which  was  not  yet  cool,  redoubled ; 
and,  by  a  subtlety  which  his  passion  suddenly 
suggested  to  him,  he  made  three  criminal  for 
having  found  one  innocent,  and  caused  them 
all  to  be  dispatched.  The  first  soldier,  because 
sentence  had  passed  upon  him ;  the  second, 
who  had  lost  his  way,  because  he  was  the  cause 
of  his  companion's  death  ;  and  the  hangman, 
for  not  having  obeyed  the  order  given  him. 

Such  as  have  had  to  do  with  testy  women 
may  have  experienced  into  what 
a  rage  it  puts  them  to  oppose 
silence  and  coldness  to  their  fury, 
and  for  a  man  to  disdain  to  nourish 
their  anger.  The  orator  Celius 
was  wonderfully  choleric  by  nature ;  and  to 
one  who  supped  in   his  company,  a  man  of 

fentle  and  sweet  conversation,  and  who,  that 
e  might  not  move  him,  approved  and  con- 
sented to  all  he  said;  he,  impatient  that  his 
ill  humour  should  thus  spend  itself  without 
aliment :  "  For  the  love  of  the  gods !  contradict 
me  in  something,"  said  he,  "  that  we  may  be 
two."6  Women,  in  like  manner,  are  only 
angry  that  others  may  be  angry  again,  in 
imitation  of  the  law  of  love.  Pnocion,  to  one 
that  interrupted  his  speaking  by  injurious  and 
very  opprobrious  words  made  no  other  return 
than  silence,  and  to  give  him  full  liberty  and 
leisure  to  vent  his  spleen  ;  which  he  having 
accordingly  done,  and  the  storm  blown  over, 
without  any  mention  of  this  disturbance  he 
proceeded  in  his  discourse  where  he  had  left 
off  before.7  No  answer  can  nettle  a  man  like 
such  contempt. 

Of  the  most  choleric  man  in  France  (anger 

*  Plutarch,  Apotheg. 

•  Seneca,  de  Ira,  iii.  18. 

7  Plutarch,  Inst,  to  those  who  manage  State  Affairs. 
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is  always  an  imperfection,  but  more  excusable 
in  a  soldiery  for  in  that  trade  it  cannot  some- 
times be  avoided),  I  often  say  that  he  is  the 
most  patient  man  that  I  know,  and  the  most 
discreet  in  bridling  his  passions ;  which  agitate 
him  with  so  great  violence  and  fury, 

If agno  veluti  cum  fltmmi  sonore 
Vlrgea  euggeritur  costis  undantis  aheni, 
Eaultantque  Kstu  latiees,  furit  intua  aquai, 
Fumidus,  atque  alte  spumis  exuberat  amnis  ; 
Nee  jam  ae  capit  unda ;  volat  vapor  ater  ad  auras  ;l 

"  So  when  unto  the  boiling  cauldron's  tide 
A  crackling  flame  of  brushwood  is  applied, 
The  bubbling  liquors  there  like  springs  are  seen 
To  swell  and  foam  to  higher  tides  within  ; 
Abore  the  brims  they  force  their  fiery  way, 
Black  vapours  climb  aloft,  and  cloud  the  day ;" 

that  he  must  of  necessity  cruelly  constrain  him- 
self to  moderate  it.  And,  for  my  part,  I  know 
no  passion  which  I  could  with  so  much  violence 
to  myself  attempt  to  cover  and  conceal;  I 
would  not  set  wisdom  at  so  high  a  price ;  and 
do  not  so  much  consider  what  he  does,  as  how 
much  it  costs  him  to  do  no  worse. 

Another  boasted  himself  to  me  of  the  regu- 
larity and  sweetness  of  his  manners,  which  is 
in  truth  singular ;  to  whom  I  replied,  "  That 
it  was  indeed  something,  especially  in  persons 
of  so  eminent  quality  as  himself,  upon  whom 
every  one  had  their  eyes,  to  present  himself 
always  well -tempered  to  the  world ;  but  thut 
the  principal  tiling  was  to  make  provision  for 
within  and  for  himself;  and  that  it  was  not 
well,  in  my  opinion,  to  order  his  business  so  us 
inwardly  to  grate  himself,  which  I  was  afraid 
he  did  in  putting  on  and  outwardly  maintaining 
this  mask  and  appearance  of  calm." 

A  man  incorporates  anger  by  concealing  it, 
as  Diogenes  said  to  Demosthenes,  who,  for  fear 
of  being  seen  in  a  tavern,  withdrew  himself 
into  it ;  "  The  more  you  retire  the  farther  you 
enter  in."2  I  would  rather  advise  that  a  man 
should  give  his  servant  a  box  of  the  ear  a  little 
unseasonably  than  wreck  his  fancy  to  represent 
this  grave  and  composed  countenance;  and 
had  rather  discover  my  passions  than  hide  them 
at  my  own  expense :  they  grow  less  in  venting 
and  manifesting  themselves;  and  'tis  much 
better  their  point  should  act  without  than  be 
turned  against  ourselves  within  :  Omnia  vitia 
in  aperto  leviora  sunt ;  et  tunc  perniciosissima 
quum,  simulata  sanitate,  subsidunt?  "  All 
vices  are  less  dangerous  when  open  to  be  seen, 
and  then  most  pernicious  when  they  lurk  under 
a  dissembled  good  temper." 

I  admonish    all   those    in    my  family  who 
t    ,      have  authority  to   be  angry,  in 

Rules  to  be  ob-      *u      £     *      i  *  \\    • 

served  in  the       tne  "jst  place  to  manage  their 

discovery  of        anger,  and  not  to  lavish  it  upon 

domesScs111**       every  occasion,  for  that  lessens 

the    effect:    rash    and   constant 

scolding  runs  into  custom,  and  renders  itself 


>  Mneid,  vii.  462. 
*  Laertius,  m  vita. 
3  Seneca,  Ep.  60. 


despised ;  what  you  lay  on  a  servant  for  a  theft 
is  not  felt,  because  it  is  the  same  he  has  seen 
you  a  hundred  times  employ  against  him  for 
having  ill  washed  a  glass,  or  set  a  stool  out  of 
place :  secondly,  that  they  are  not  angry  to 
no  purpose,  but  make  sure  that  their  reprehen- 
sions reach  him  with  whom  they  are  offended ; 
for  ordinarily  they  rail  and  bawl  before  he 
comes  into  their  presence,  and  continue  scolding 
an  age  after  he  is  gone ; 

Et  secum  petulans  amentia  certat  :4 


«i 


And  petulant  madness  with  itself  contends  :" 


they  attack  his  shadow,  and  push  the  storm  in 
a  place  where  no  one  is  either  chastised  or  in- 
terested, but  in  the  clamour  of  their  voice.  I 
likewise  in  quarrels  condemn  those  who  huff 
and  vapour  without  an  enemy  ;  these  rodo- 
montades should  be  reserved  to  discharge  upon 
the  offending  party : 

Mugitus  veluti  cum  prims  in  prselia  taurus 
Terrificoa  ciet,  atque  irasci  in  cornua  ten  tat, 
Arboris  obnixus  truueo,  ventosque  lacesait 
Ictibus,  et  sparsa  ad  pugnam  proludit  arena.5 

"  So  doth  the  bull,  in  his  lov'd  female's  sight, 
Proudly  he  bellows,  and  preludes  the  fight : 
He  tries  his  mighty  horns  against  a  tree, 
And  meditates  his  absent  enemy  : 
He  pushes  at  the  winds ;  he  digs  the  strand 
With  his  black  hoofs,  and  spurns  the  yellow  sand." 

When  I  am  angry,  my  anger  is  very  sharp,  but 
withal  very  short,  and  as  private 
as  I  can  ;  I  lose  myself,  indeed,  in  The  authollLt 
promptness  and  violence,  but  not  uf uttSe  £2- 
ln  trouble,  so  that  I  throw  out  all  aiona. 
sorts  of  injurious  words  at  random, 
and  without  choice,  and  never  consider  perti- 
nently to  dart  my  language  where  I  think  it 
will  deepest  wound  ;  for  I  commonly  make  use 
of  no  other  weapon  in  my  anger  than  my  tongue. 
My  servants  have  a  better  bargain  of  me  in 
great  occasions  than  in  little :  the  little  ones 
surprise  me  *,  and  the  mischief  on't  is  that,  when 
you  are  once  over  the  precipice,  'tis  no  matter 
who  gave  you  the  push,  for  you  always  go  to 
the  bottom :  the  fall  urges,  moves,  and  makes 
baste  of  itself.  In  great  occasions  this  satisfies 
me,  that  they  are  so  just,  every  one  expects  a 
reasonable  indignation  ;  and  then  I  glorify  my- 
self in  deceiving  their  expectation  :  against 
these  I  fortify  and  prepare  myself;  they  disturb 
my  head,  and  threaten  to  transport  me  very  far, 
should  I  follow  them  ;  1  can  easily  contain  my- 
self from  entering  into  one  of  these  passions, 
and  am  strong  enough,  when  I  expect  them,  to 
repel  their  violence,  be  the  cause  never  so  great; 
but  if  a  passion  once  prepossess  and  seize  me,  it 
carries  me  away,  be  it  for  never  so  small  a  mat- 
ter :  I  bargain  thus  with  those  who  may  have 
to  contend  with  me  :  "  When  you  see  me  first 
moved,  let  me  alone,  right  or  wrong :  I'll  do 


«  Claudian,  in  Eutrop.  i.  237* 
5  Mneid  xii.  103. 
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the  same  for  you."  The  storm  is  only  be^ot 
by  concurrence  of  angers,  which  easily  spnng 
from  one  another,  and  are  not  born  together : 
let  every  one  have  his  own  way,  and  we  shall 
be  always  at  peace.  A  profitable  advice,  but 
hard  to  execute.  Sometimes,  also,  it  falls  out 
that  I  put  on  a  seeming  anger,  for  the  better 
governing  of  my  house,  without  uny  real  emo- 
tion. As  age  renders  my  humours  more  sharp, 
I  study  to  oppose  them  ;  and  will,  if  I  cun,  order 
it  so  that,  for  the  future,  I  may  be  so  much  the 
less  peevish  and  hard  to  please,  as  I  have  more 
excuse  and  inclination  to  be  so,  although  I  have 
heretofore  been  reckoned  amongst  those  that 
have  the  greatest  patience. 

A  word  to  conclude  this  chapter.     Aristotle 

says1  "  that  anger  sometimes  serves  for  arms  to 

virtue  and  valour."     'Tis  likely 

it  may  be  so  :  nevertheless,  they 

who  contradict   him2  pleasantly 

answer  that  'tis  a  weapon  of  novel 

use ;  for  we  move  all  other  arms, 

this  moves  us  ;  our  hands  guide  it  not,  'tis  it  that 

guides  our  hands ;  it  holds  us,  we  hold  not  it. 


Whether  wrath 
is  proper  to 
animate  virtue 
and  valour. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

DEFENCE  OF   SENECA    AND  PLUTARCH. 

The  familiarity  I  have  had  with  these  two 
authors,  and  the  assistance  they  have  lent  to 
my  age  and  to  my  book,  wholly  built  up  of 
what  I  have  taken  from  them,  oblige  me  to 
stand  up  for  their  honour. 

As  to  Seneca,  amongst  a  million  of  little 
pamphlets  that  those  of  the  so  called  reformed 
religion  disperse  abroad  for  the  defence  of  their 
cause,  and  which  sometimes  proceed  from  so 
good  a  hand  that  'tis  pity  his  pen  is  not  em- 
ployed in  a  better  subject,  I  have  formerly  seen 
one  that,  to  complete  the  parallel  he  would  fain 
make  out  betwixt  the  government  of  our  late 
poor  King  Charles  the  Ninth  and  that  of  Nero, 
compares  the  late  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  with 
Seneca  ;  their  fortunes,  in  having  both  of  them 
been  prime  ministers  in  the  government  of  their 

Srinces,  and  their  manners,  conditions,  and 
eportments,  having  been  very  near  alike. 
Wherein,  in  my  opinion,  he  does  the  said  lord- 
cardinal  a  very  great  honour ;  for  though  I  am 
one  of  those  who  have  a  very  great  esteem  for 
his  wit,  eloquence,  and  zeal  to  religion  and  the 
service  of  his  king,  and  think  it  was  a  happiness 
for  the  age  wherein  so  new,  so  rare,  and  so 
necessary  a  person  to  the  public  lived,  to  have 
an  ecclesiastical  person,  of  so  high  birth  and  dig- 
nity, and  so  sufheient  and  capable  of  his  place ; 


1  Ethics,  iii.  8. 

*  Seneca,  de  ir<S,  i.  16. 

3  Tacitus,  Annals,  xiii.  1 1 ;  xiv.  53 ;  xv.  60.  Even  in 
Tacitus,  however,  there  are  terrible  imputations  against 
Seneca.  Annul,  xiv.  7.  11.  See  aluo  the  controversy  re- 
specting Seneca  between  La  Harpe  and  Diderot. 


yet,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  do  not  think  his 
capacity  by  many  degrees  near  to  the  other,  nor 
bis  virtue  either  so  pure,  entire,  or  steady,  us 
that  of  Seneca. 

Now  the  book  whereof  I  speak,  to  bring 
about  its  design,  gives  a  very  injurious  descrip- 
tion of  Seneca,  having  borrowed  his  reproaches 
from  Dion  the  historian,  whose  testimony  I  do 
not  at  all  believe :  for  besides  that  he  is  incon- 
sistent, after  having  called  Seneca  one  while 
very  wise,  and,  again,  a  mortal  enemy  to  Nero's 
vices,  in  making  him  elsewhere  avaricious,  an 
usurer,  ambitious,  effeminate,  voluptuous,  and  a 
pretender  to  philosophy  under  false  colours ;  his 
virtue  manifests  itself  so  lively  and  vigorous  in 
his  writings,  and  his  vindication  is  so  clear  from 
any  of  these  imputations  of  riches  and  excessive 
expenditure,  that  I  cannot  believe  any  testimony 
to  the  contrary ;  and,  besides,  it  is  much  more 
reasonable  to  believe  the  Roman  historians  in 
such  things,  than  Greeks  and  strangers ;  now, 
Tacitus  and  the  rest  speak  very  honourably  both 
of  his  life  and  death/  and  represent  him  to  us  a 
very  excellent  and  virtuous  person  in  all  things ; 
and  I  will  allege  no  other  reproach  against 
Dion's  report  but  this,  which  I  cannot  avoid, 
namely,  that  he  has  so  sickly  a  judgment  in  the 
Romau  affairs  that  he  dares  to  maintain  Julius 
Caesar's  cause  against  Pompey,  and  that  of 
Anthony  against  Cicero. 

Let  us  come  to  Plutarch.  John  Bodin4  is  a 
good  author  of  our  time,  and  a  writer  of  much 
greater  judgment  than  the  rout  of  scribblers  of 
his  age,  and  deserves  to  be  carefully  read  and 
considered  :  I  find  him,  though,  a  little  bold  in 
that  passage  of  his  method  of  history  where  be 
accuses  Plutarch  not  only  of  ignorance  (wherein 
I  would  let  him  alone,  for  tnat  is  not  in  my 
line),  but  that  he  often  writes  things  incredible 
ana  absolutely  fabultms:  these  are  his  own 
words.  If  he  bad  simply  said  things  otherwise 
than  they  are,  it  had  been  no  great  reproach ; 
for  what  we  have  not  seen  we  are  forced 
to  receive  from  other  hands,  and  take  upon 
trust ;  and  we  know  that  he,  on  purpose,  some- 
times variously  relates  the  same  story  :  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  three  best  captains  that 
ever  were,  given  by  Hannibal ;  'tis  one  way 
in  the  life  of  Flaminius,  and  another  way 
in  that  of  Pyrrhus.  But  to  charge  him  with 
having  taken  incredible  and  impossible  things 
for  current  pay,  is  to  accuse  the  most  judicious 
author  in  the  world  of  want  of  judgment.  And 
this  is  his  example :  "  As,"  says  he,  "  when 
he  relates  that  a  Lacedaemonian  boy  suffered 
his  bowels  to  be  torn  out  by  a  fox-cub  he  had 
stolen,  and  kept  it  still  concealed  under  his 
robe  till  he  fell  down  dead,  rather  than  he  would 
discover  his  theft."'     I  hold,  in  the  first  place, 


4  A  celebrated  jurisconsult  of  Angers,  highly  commended 
by  IVAgue«seau.  His  Methodus  ad  facilem  hiKtorianim 
atfpiitionrm.  referred  to  by  Montaigne,  was  published  at 
Pari*  in  1566. 

5  Life  of  Lyeurgvs. 
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this  example  to  be  ill  chosen,  forasmuch  a*  it 
it  very  bard  to  limit  the  power  of  the  faculties 
of  the  soul,  where  we  have  greater  power  to 
limit  and  know  the  bodily  force ;  and,  therefore, 
if  I  had  been  he,  I  should  rather  have  chosen 
an  example  of  this  second  sort ;  of  which  there 
are  that  are  less  credible :  as,  amongst  others, 
that  which  he  relates  of  Pyrrbus,  "  that,  all 
wounded  as  he  was,  he  struck  one  of  his  ene- 
mies, who  was  armed  from  head  to  foot,  so 
great  a  blow  with  his  sword  that  he  clave  him 
down  from  bis  crown  to  his  scat,  so  that  the 
body  was  divided  into  two  parts."  In  his  ex- 
ample,  I  find  no  great  miracle,  nor  do  I  admit 
of  the  salvo  with  which  he  excuses  Plutarch, 
to  have  added  this  word,  as  'tis  said,  to  suspend 
our  belief;  for  unless  it  be  in  tilings  received  by 
authority,  and  the  reverence  to  antiquity  or 
religion,  he  would  never  have  himself  admitted, 
or  enjoined  us  things  incredible  in  themselves 
to  believe ;  and  that  this  word,  as  'tis  said,  is 
not  put  into  this  place  to  that  effect,  is  easy  to 
be  seen,  because  he  elsewhere  relates  to  us, 
upon  this  subject,  of  the  patience 
l^f^SZL^    o*  the  Lacedaemonian   children, 

the Lacedsemc-  .       .  .      .  .     A.       7 

man  children,      examples  happening  in  his  time, 
more  unlikely  to  prevail  upon  our 
faith :    as  what  Cicero1   has    testified    before 
him,  as  having,  as  he  says,  been  at  the  place : 
that,  even   in   his   time,  there   were   children 
found,  who,  in  the  trial  of  patience  they  were 
put  to  before  the  altar  of  Diana,  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  there  whipped  till  the  blood  ran 
down  all  over  their  bodies,  not  only  without 
crying  out,  but  without  so  much  as  a  groan, 
and  some  till  they  there  voluntarily  lost  their 
lives :  and  that  which  Plutarch,  also,  amongst 
a  hundred  other  witnesses,  relates  that,  at  a 
sacrifice,  a  burning  coal  being  fallen  into  the 
sleeve  of  a  Lacedaemonian  boy,  as  he  was 
censing,  he  suffered  his  whole  arm  to  be  burnt, 
till  the  smell  of  the  broiling  flesh  was  perceived 
by  the  assistants.2    There  was  nothing,  accord- 
ing to  their  custom,  wherein  their  reputation 
was  more  concerned,  nor  for  which  they  were  to 
undergo  more  blame  and  disgrace,  than  in  being 
taken  in  theft.     I  am  so  fully  satisfied  of  the 
greatness  of  that  people's   courage    that  his 
story  docs  not   only  not  appear  to  me,  as  to 
Bod  in,  incredible;    but  I  do  not    find  it  so 
much  as  rare  and  strange.     History  is  full  of  a 
thousand  more  cruel  and  rare  examples  ;  it  is, 
indeed,  for  such  things,  a  miracle  altogether. 
Marcellinus,9  concerning  theft,  reports,  that 
in  his  time  there  was  no  sort  of 
ThieT«3J"uc'1     torments  which  could  compel  the 
E^Jtians.1 '  *     Egyptians,  when   taken   in   the 
fact,  though  a  people  very  much 
addicted  to  it,  so  much  as  to  tell  their  name. 
A  Spanish  peasant,  being  put  to  the  rack 


1  Ttt4C.  Qtun.  ii.  14. 

2  Val.  Ma*,  iil.  est.  1,  attributes  this  effort  of  endurance 
to  a  Macedonian  boy,  assisting  at  a  sacrifice  offered  bj 
Alexander. 
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a  Spanish 
peasant; 


about  the  accomplices  of  the 
murder  of  the  Praetor  Lucius  Piso, 
cried  out  in  the  height  of  the 
torment,  "That  his  friends  should 
not  leave  him,  but  look  on  in  all  assurance, 
and  that  no  pain  had  power  to  force  from  him 
one  word  of  confession :"  which  was  all  they 
could  get  the  first  day.  The  next  day,  as  they 
were  leading  him  a  second  time  to  another 
trial,  strongly  disengaging  himself  from  the 
hands  of  his  guards,  he  furiously  ran  his  head 
against  a  wall,  and  beat  out  his  brains  I4 

Epicharis,  having  tired  and  glutted  the 
cruelty  of  Nero's  satellites,  and  undergone  their 
fire,  their  beating,  and  their  engines,  a  whole 
day  together,  without  one  syllable  of  confes- 
sion of  her  conspiracy,  being  the  next  day 
brought  again  to  the  rack,  with  her  limbs 
almost  torn  to  pieces,  conveying  the  lace  of 
her  robe  with  a  running  noose  over  one  of  the 
arms  of  her  chair,  and  suddenly  slipping  her 
head  into  it,  with  the  weight  of  her  own  body 
hanged  herself.5  Having  the  courage  to  die 
after  that  manner,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
she  purposely  lent  her  life  to  the  trial  of  her 
fortitude  the  day  before,  to  mock  the  tyrant, 
and  encourage  others  to  the  like  attempt 
against  him. 

And  whoever  will  enquire  of  our  soldiers  of 
the  experiences  they  have  had  in  our  civil  wars 
will  find  effects  of  patience  and  endurance  in 
this  miserable  age  of  ours,  and  amongst  the 
soft  and  more  than  Egyptianlv  effeminate  rab- 
ble, worthy  to  be  compared  with  those  we 
have  now  related  of  the  Spartan  virtue. 

I   know  there  have  been  simple  peasants 
amongst  us  who  have  endured 
the  soles  of  their  feet  to  be  broiled    Md  °f  certain 
upon  a  gridiron,   their  fingers-    Suri^he 
ends  to  be  writhed  off  with  the    cmi  wars  in 
cock  of  a  pistol,  and  their  bleed-    g^**06'* 
ing  eyes  squeezed  out  of  their 
heads  by  the  force  of  a  cord  twisted  about  their 
brows,  before  they  would  so  much  as  consent 
to  ransom.     I  have  seen  one  left  stark-naked 
for  dead  in  a  ditch,  his  neck  black  and  swollen, 
with  a  baiter  yet  about  it,  with  which  they 
had  dragged  him  all  night  at  a  horse's  tail, 
his  body  wounded  in  a  hundred  places  with 
stabs  of  daggers  which  had  been  given  him, 
not  to  kill  him,  but  to  put  him  to  pain  and 
to   affright  him,  who  had  endured  all  this, 
and  even  to  being  rendered  speechless  and  in- 
sensible, resolved,  as  he  himself  told  me,  rather 
to  die  a  thousand  deaths  (as,  indeed,   as  to 
matter  of  suffering,  he  already  had  one)  before 
he  would  pay  a  penny  ;  and  yet  he  was  one 
of  the  richest  husbandmen  of  all  the  country 
round.     How  many  have  been  seen  patiently 
to  suffer  themselves  to  be  burnt  and  roasted  for 


3  zxii.  10. 

«  Tacitus,  Annals,  it.  45. 

*  Id.  ib.  xv.  67. 
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Women  obsti- 
nate. 


opinions  taken  upon  trust  from  others,  and  by 
them  not  at  all  understood?  I 
have  known  a  hundred  and  a 
hundred  women,  for  Gascon y  has 
a  certain  prerogative  for  obstinacy,  whom  you 
might  sooner  have  made  eat  fire  than  forsake 
an  opinion  they  had  conceived  in  anger;  they 
are  more  exasperated  by  blows  and  constraint ; 
and  he  that  made  the  story  of  the  woman  who, 
in  defiance  of  all  corrections,  threats,  and  bas- 
tinadoes, ceased  not  to  call  her  husband  louzy 
Knave,  and  that  being  plunged  over  head  and 
ears  in  water  yet  lifted  her  hands  above  her 
head  and  made  a  sign  of  cracking  lice,  feigned 
a  tale  of  which,  in  truth,  we  every  day  see  a 
manifest  image  in  the  obstinacy  of  women. 
And  obstinacy  is  the  sister  of  constancy,  at 
least  in  vigour  and  stability. 

We  are  not  to  judge  what  is  possible,  and 
what  is  not,  according  to  what  is  credible  and 
incredible  to  our  apprehension,  as  I  have  said 
elsewhere :  and  it  is  a  great  fault,  and  yet  a 
fault  that  most  men  are  guilty  of  (which, 
nevertheless,  I  do  not  mention  with  any  reflec- 
tion upon  Bodin),  to  make  a  difficulty  of 
believing  that  in  another  which  they  could  not, 
or  would  not,  do  themselves.  Every  one  thiuks 
that  the  sovereign  stamp  of  human  nature  is 
imprinted  in  him,  and  that  from  it  all  others 
must  take  their  rule  ;  and  that  all  proceedings 
which  are  not  like  his  are  feigned  and  false. 
What  bestial  stupidity  1  Is  any  thing  of  another's 
actions  or  faculties  proposed  to  him  ?  The  first 
thing  he  calls  to  the  consultation  of  his  judg- 
ment is  his  own  example ;  and  as  matters  go 
with  him  so  they  must,  of  necessity,  do  with 
all  the  world  besides.  O  dangerous  and  in- 
tolerable folly  !  For  my  part,  I  consider  some 
men  infinitely  beyond  me,  especially  amongst 
the  ancients ;  and,  though  I  clearly  discern  my 
inability  to  come  near  them  by  a  thousand 
paces,  I  do  not  forbear  to  keep  them  in  sight, 
and  to  judge  of  what  elevates  them  so,  of  which 
I  also  perceive  some  seeds  in  myself ;  as  I  also 
do  of  the  extreme  meanness  of  some  other 
minds,  which  1  neither  am  astonished  at  nor 
yet  disbelieve.  I  very  well  perceive  the  turns 
the  former  take  to  raise  themselves  to  such  a 
pitch,  and  admire  their  grandeur;  and  those 
flights  that  I  think  the  bravest  I  seek  to 
imitate ;  and,  though  I  want  wing,  yet  my 
judgment  goes  eagerly  with  them. 

The  other  example  he  introduces,  "  of  things 
incredible  and  wholly  fabulous/1  delivered  by 
Plutarch  is  "  That  Agesilaus  was  fined  by  the 
Ephori  for  having  wholly  engrossed  the  hearts 
and  affections  of  the  citizens  to  himself  alone." 
I  do  not  see  what  sign  of  falsity  is  to  be  found 
here;  Plutarch  speaks  of  things  that  must 
needs  be  better  known  to  him  than  to  us ;  and 
it  was  no  new  thin"  in  Greece  to  see  men 
punished  and  exiled  for  this  very  thing  of 


1  The  ostracism  prevailed  at  Athens,  and  was  a  sentence 
of  political  banishment  fur   ten  years.    Peta/urn,  which 


being  too  acceptable  to  the  people ;  witness  the 
ostracism  and  petalism.1 

There  is  yet  in  this  place  another  accusation 
laid  against  Plutarch,  which  I  whether  Pfo. 
am  especially  affronted  at;  where  tarch,  in  his 
Bodin  says  that  he  has  faithfully  gjSJJ^J. 
paralleled  the  Romans  and  the  man*,  „*,  „. 
Greeks  amongst  themselves ;  but  just  in  the 
not  the  Romans  with  the  Greeks ;  ^T""*"  * 
witness,  says  he,  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  Cato  and  Aristides,  Sylla  and  Ly- 
sander,  Marcellus  and  Pelopidas,  Pompey  and 
Agesilaus ;  supposing  that  he  has  favoured  the 
Greeks  in  giving  them  so  unequal  companions. 
This  is  exactly  to  attack  what  in  Plutarch  it 
most  excellent,  and  most  to  be  commended; 
for  in  his  parallels  (which  is  the  most  admirable 
part  of  all  his  works,  and  with  which,  in  my 
opinion,  he  is  himself  the  most  pleased),  the 
fidelity  and  sincerity  of  his  judgments  equal 
their  depth  and  weight:  he  is  a  philosopher 
that  teaches  us  virtue.  Let  us  see  whether  we 
cannot  defend  him  from  this  reproach  of  falsity 
and  prevarication.  All  that  I  can  imagine  | 
could  give  occasion  to  this  censure  is  the  great  j 
and  shining  lustre  of  the  Roman  names  which 
we  have  ever  before  us :  it  does  not  seem  likely 
to  us  that  Demosthenes  could  rival  the  glory 
of  a  consul,  proconsul,  and  questor  of  that 
great  republic :  but,  to  consider  the  truth  of 
the  thing,  and  the  men  in  themselves,  which  is 
Plutarch's  chiefest  aim,  and  more  to  balance 
their  manners,  their  natures,  and  parts,  than 
their  fortunes,  I  think,  contrary  to  Bodin,  that 
Cicero  and  the  elder  Cato  come  very  far  short 
of  the  men  with  whom  they  are  comoared.  1 
should  sooner,  for  his  purpose,  have  chosen  the 
example  of  the  younger  Cato  compared  with 
Phocion ;  for  in  this  couple  there  would  have 
been  a  more  likely  disparity  to  the  Roman's 
advantage.  As  to  Marcellus,  Sylla,  and  Pom- 
pey, I  very  well  discern  that  their  exploits  of 
war  are  more  dazzling,  more  full  of  pomp  and 
glory,  than  those  of  the  Greeks  whom  Plutarch 
compares  with  them:  but  the  bravest  and 
most  virtuous  actions,  no  more  in  war  than 
elsewhere,  are  not  always  the  most  renowned ; 
I  often  see  the  names  of  captains  obscured  by 
the  splendour  of  other  names  of  less  desert : 
witness  Labi  en  us,  Ventidius,  Telesinus,  and 
several  others :  and  to  take  it  by  that,  were  I 
to  complain  on  the  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  could 
I  not  say  that  Camillus  was  much  less  com- 
parable to  Themistocles,  the  Gracchi  to  Agis 
and  Cleomenes,  and  Numa  to  Lycurgus  ?  But 
'tis  folly  to  judge  of  things  that  have  so  many 
aspects  at  one  view. 

When  Plutarch  parallels  them,  he  does  not 
for  all  that  make   them  equal:     _.  ^  .... 

,  ii  i  ji  j      Plutarch  did 

who  could  more  learnedly  and  not  mean  an 
conscientiously  have  marked  their  equality  be- 
distinctions  ?     Does  he   parallel    twecn  tho"J 


was  in  use  at  Syracuse,  involved  a  banishment  of  five  years 
only. 
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be  com-  the  victories,  teats  of  arms,  the 
pared  tofether.  power  of  the  armies  conducted  by 
Pompey,  and  his  triumphs,  with  those  of  Age- 
silaus?  "  I  do  not  believe,"  says  he,  "  that 
Xenophon  himself,  if  he  were  now  living, 
though  he  was  allowed  to  write  whatever 
pleased  him  to  the  advantage  of  Agesilaus, 
would  dare  to  bring  them  into  comparison." 
Does  he  speak  of  paralleling  Lysander  to 
Sylla?  "  Tnere  is,"  says  he,  "  no  comparison, 
either  in  the  number  of  victories,  or  in  the 
hazard  of  battles;  for  Lysander  only  gained 
two  naval  engagements,  &c."  Assuredly,  this 
is  not  derogatory  from  the  Romans  ;  in  having 
only  simply  named  them  with  the  Greeks,  he 
can  have  done  them  no  injury,  what  disparity 
soever  there  may  be  betwixt  them ;  and  Plu- 
tarch does  not  entirely  oppose  them  to  one 
another ;  there  is  no  preference  in  general ;  he 
only  compares  the  pieces  and  circumstances  one 
after  another,  and  gives  of  every  one  a  particu- 
lar and  separate  judgment.  \\  herefore,  if  any 
one  would  convict  him  of  partiality,  he  ought 
to  pick  out  some  one  of  those  particular  judg- 
ments ;  or  say,  in  general,  that  he  was  mistaken 
in  comparing  such  a  Greek  to  such  a  Roman, 
when  there  were  others  more  fit  and  nigher 
resembling,  to  parallel  him  to. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

THE    STORY    OP   STURINA. 

Philosophy  thinks  she  has  not  made  an  ill 
use  of  her  talent  when  she  has  given  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  soul,  and  the  authority  of  re- 
straining our  appetites  to  reason. 
Whether  the  Amongst  which,  they  who  judge 
Su^are the*"  *"**  there  are  none  more  violent 
moetTiolent.  than  those  which  spring  from 
love  have  this  opinion,  also,  that 
they  seize  both  body  and  soul,  and  possess  the 
whole  man,  so  that  even  health  itself  depends 
upon  them,  and  medicine  is  sometimes  con- 
strained to  pimp  for  them :  but  a  man  might 
also  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  mixture  of 
the  body  brings  an  abatement  and  weakening  ; 
for  such  desires  are  subject  to  satiety,  and 
capable  of  material  remedies. 

Many,  being  determined  to  rid  their  soul 
from  the  continual  alarms  of  this  appetite,  have 
made  use  of  incision  and  amputation  of  the  re- 
belling members ;  others  have  subdued  their 
force  and  ardour  by  the  frequent  application  of 
cold  things,  as  snow  and  vinegar:  the  sack- 
cloths of  our  ancestors  were  for  this  purpose, 
which  is  a  cloth  woven  of  horse^-huir,  of 
which  some  of  them  made  shirts,  und  others 
girdles  to  torture  and  correct  their  reins. 

A  prince,  not  long  ago,  told  me  that,  in  his 


1  Laertius,  in  vitd. 
*  Suetonius,  in  vita. 


youth,  upon  a  solemn  festival  in  the  court  of 
King  Francis  the  First,  where  every  body  was 
very  finely  dressed,  he  took  a  fancy  to  put  on 
his  father  s  hair  shirt,  which  was  still  kept  in 
the  house ;  but  how  great  soever  his  devotion 
was,  he  had  not  patience  to  wear  it  till  night, 
and  was  ill  from  it  a  long  time  after;  adding 
withal,  that  he  did  not  think  there  could  be  any 
youthful  heat  so  fierce  that  the  use  of  this 
recipe  would  not  mortify  ;  and  yet  perhaps  he 
never  essayed  the  most  violent ;  for  experience 
shews  us  that  such  emotions  are  often  found 
under  rude  and  slovenly  clothes,  and  that  a 
hair  shirt  does  not  always  render  those  chaste 
that  wear  it. 

Xenocrates  proceeded  with  greater  severity 
in  this  affair  ;  for  his  disciples,  to  make  trial  of 
his  continency,  having  slipped  Lai's,  that  beau- 
tiful and  famous  courtezan,  into  his  bed  quite 
naked,  excepting  the  arms  of  her  beauty  and 
her  wanton  allurements,  her  philters,  finding 
that,  in  spite  of  his  reason  and  philosophical 
rules,  his  unruly  flesh  began  to  mutiny,  he 
caused  those  members  of  his  to  be  burned 
that  he  found  consenting  to  this  rebellion.1 
Whereas  the  passions  which  wholly  reside  in 
the  soul,  as  ambition,  avarice,  and  the  rest,  find 
the  reason  much  more  to  do,  because  it  ennnot 
there  be  relieved  but  by  its  own  means ;  neither 
are  those  appetites  capable  of  satiety,  but  grow 
sharper  and  increase  by  fruition. 

The  sole  example  of  Julius  Ccesar  may  suffice 
to  demonstrate  to  us  the  disparity     „ 

/.  „•  *•*.!•  Cwtars  exam- 

of  those  appetites  ;  for  never  was  pU.a  proof  that 
man  more  addicted  to  amorous  ambition  >■ 
delights  than  he.  Of  which  the  %£%££ 
delicate  care  he  had  of  his  person,  lore, 
to  that  degree  of  effeminacy  as  to 
make  use  of  the  most  lascivious  means  to  that 
end  then  practised,  as  to  have  the  hairs  of  his 
whole  body  plucked  off,  and  to  be  larded  all 
over  with  perfumes  with  the  extremest  nicety, 
is  one  testimony  ;s  and  he  was  a  beautiful  per- 
son in  himself,  of  a  fair  complexion,  tall  and 
sprightly,  full  faced,  with  quick  hazel  eyes,  if 
we  may  believe  Suetonius ;  for  the  statues  that 
we  see  at  Rome  do  not  in  all  points  answer  this 
description.  Besides  his  wives,  whom  he  four 
times  c  anged,  without  reckoning  the  amours 
of  his  childnood  with  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  he  had  the  maidenhead  of  the  renowned 
Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt ;  witness  the  little 
Caesario  that  he  had  by  her:3  he  also  made 
love  to  Eunoe,  queen  of  Mauritania,4  and  at 
Rome  to  Posthumia,  the  wife  of  Servius  Sul- 
pitius;  to  Lollia,  the  wife  of  Gabinius;  to 
Tertulla,  the  wife  of  Crassus ;  and  even  to 
Mutia,  wife  to  the  great  Pompey :  which  was 
the  reason,  the  Roman  historians  say,  that  she 
was  repudiated  by  her  husband,  which  Plutarch 
confesses  to  be  more  than  he  knew ;  and  the 
Curios,  father  aud  son,  afterwards  reproached 


3  Plutarch,  Uft  of  C**ar. 

4  Suetonius,  in  vita. 
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Porapey,  when  be  married  Caesar's  daughter, 
that  he  had  made  himself  son-in-law  to  a  man 
who  had  made  him  a  cuckold ;  and  one  that  he 
himself  was  wont  to  call  JEgisthus :  besides  all 
these  be  entertained  Servilia,  Cato's  sister,  and 
mother  to  Marcus  Brutus,  whence,  every  one 
believes,  proceeded  the  great  affection  he 
had  to  Brutus,  by  reason  that  he  was  born  at  a 
time  when  it  was  likely  he  might  be  his  son.  So 
that  I  have  reason,  methinks,  to  take  him  for  a 
man  extremely  given  to  this  debauch,  and  of  a 
very  amorous  constitution  :l  but  the  other  pas- 
sion of  ambition,  with  which  he  was  exceedingly 
infected,  arising  in  him  to  contend  with  it,  it 
was  soon  compelled  to  give  way. 

And  here  calling  to  mind  Mahomet,  who  won 
Constantinople,  and  finally  exterminated  the 
Grecian  name,  I  do  not  know  where  these  two 
passions  were  so  evenly  balanced ;  equally  an 
indefatigable  lecher  and  soldier:  but  where 
they  both  meet  in  his  life,  and  jostle  one 
another,  the  quarrelling  ardour  always  gets  the 
better  of  the  amorous  passion  ;  and  this,  though 
it  was  out  of  its  natural  season,  never  regained 
an  absolute  sovereignty  over  the  other  till  he 
was  arrived  at  an  extreme  old  age,  and  unable 
to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  war. 

What  is  related,  for  a  contrary  example,  of 

Ladislaus,  kins  of  Naples,  is  very 

iflfJ^S,    remarkable ;  Sho  befng  a  jjmTt 

lore  to  be  captain,  valiant,  and  ambitious, 

stronger  than  pr0posed  to  himself,  for  the  prin- 
ambition.  r.    S  i      *>    1  •     '      t  •  •      *  ^i 

cipal  end  of  his  ambition,  the 
execution  of  his  pleasure,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
some  rare  beauty.  His  death  was  of  a  piece : 
for  having,  by  a  close  and  tedious  siege,  re- 
duced the  city  of  Florence  to  so  great  distress 
that  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  capitu- 
late about  surrender,  he  was  content  to  let  them 
alone,  provided  they  would  deliver  up  to  him  a 
virgin  of  excelling  beauty  he  had  heard  of  in 
their  city :  they  were  forced  to  yield  to  it,  and 
by  a  private  injury  to  divert  the  public  ruin. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  famous  physician  of 
his  time,  who,  finding  himself  involved  in  so 
foul  a  necessity,  resolved  upon  a  high  attempt. 
As  every  one  was  laying  a  hand  to  trick  up  his 
daughter,  and  to  adorn  her  with  ornaments  and 
jewels,  to  render  her  more  agreeable  to  this  new 
lover,  he  also  gave  her  a  handkerchief  most 
richly  wrought,  and  of  an  exquisite  perfume, 
which  she  was  to  make  use  of  at  their  first 
approaches,  an  implement  they  never  go  with- 
out in  those  parts  :  this  handkerchief,  poisoned 
with  his  utmost  art,  coming  to  be  rubbed  be- 
tween the  chafed  flesh  and  open  pores,  both  of 
the  one  and  the  other,  so  suddenly  infused  the 
poison,  that  immediately  converting  their  warm 


1  When  he  entered  Rome  on  hU  triumphal  car,  the  sol- 
dien  cried — 

"  Urbatii,  serrate  mores:  msecuum  calvum  adducimus." 
— Suetonius,  in  pit  A. 

'  Colenuccio,  Iliit,  Neap.  ▼.,  who  throws  a  doubt  over 
the  story. 

s  Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  C*sar,  speaks  of  bis  works  in 


into  a  cold  sweat,  they  presently  died  in  one 
another's  arms.3 

But  I  return  to  Caesar.  His  pleasures  never 
made  him  steal  one  minute  of  an  hour,  nor  step 
one  step  aside,  from  occasions  -^.  _. 
that  might  conduce  any  way  to  ^^ter.  *  °^ 
his  advancement :  that  passion 
was  so  sovereign  in  him  over  all  the  rest,  and 
with  so  absolute  an  authority  possessed  his  soul, 
that  it  guided  him  at  pleasure.  In  truth,  this 
troubles  me,  when,  as  to  every  thing  else,  I 
consider  the  greatness  of  this  man,  and  the 
wonderful  parts  wherewith  he  was  endued, 
learned  to  that  degree  in  all  sorts  of  knowledge, 
that  there  is  hardly  any  one  science  of  which 
he  has  not  written  .  he  was  so  great  an  orator, 
that  many  have  preferred  his  eloquence  to  that 
of  Cicero ;  and  he,  1  conceive,  did  not  think 
himself  inferior  to  him  in  that  particular,  for  his 
two  Anti-Catos  were  chiefly  written  to  counter- 
balance the  elocution  that  Cicero  had  expended 
in  his  Cato.  As  to  the  rest,  was  ever  soul  so 
vigilant,  so  active,  and  so  patient  of  labour  as 
his?  and  doubtless  it  was  embellished  with 
many  rare  6eeds  of  virtue,  innate,  natural,  and 
not  put  on.  He  was  singularly  sober,  and  so 
far  from  being  delicate  in  his  diet,  that  Oppius 
relates,4  that  having  one  day  at  table  medicinal 
instead  of  common  oil  set  before  him  in  some 
sauce,  he  ate  heartily  of  it,  that  he  might  not 
put  his  entertainer  out  of  countenance;  another 
time  he  caused  his  baker  to  be  whipped  for 
serving  him  with  a  finer  than  ordinary  sort  of 
bread.  Cato  himself  used  to  say  of  him  that 
he  was  the  first  sober  man  that  ever  made  it  his 
business  to  ruin  his  country.  And  as  to  the 
same  Cato  calling  him  one  day  drunkard,  it  fell 
out  thus :  beingr  both  of  them  one  day  in  the 
senate,  at  a  time  when  Cataline's  conspiracy 
was  in  question,  of  which  Caesar  was  suspected, 
one  came  and  brought  him  a  letter  sealed  up : 
Cato  believing  that  it  was  something  the  con- 
spirators gave  him  notice  of,  called  to  him  to 
deliver  it  into  his  hand  ;  which  Caesar  was  con- 
strained to  do  to  avoid  further  suspicion :  it 
was,  by  chance,  a  love-letter  that  Servilia, 
Cato's  sister,  had  written  to  him ;  which  Cato 
having  read,  he  threw  it  back  to  him,  saying, 
"  There,  drunkard."  This,  I  say,  was  rather 
a  word  of  disdain  and  anger  than  an  express 
reproach  of  this  vice ;  as  we  often  rate  those 
that  anger  us  with  the  first  injurious  words  that 
come  into  our  mouths,  though  nothing  due  to 
those  we  are  offended  at :  to  which  may  be 
added,  that  the  vice  which  Cato  cast  in  hisdi&h 
is  wonderfully  near  a-kin  to  that  wherein  he 
had  trapped  Caesar ;  for  Bacchus  and  Venus, 
according  to  the  proverb,  do  very  willingly 


grammar,  eloquence,  history ;  his  letters  to  the  Senate,  to 
Cicero,  to  his  friends  ;  his  poems ;  a  tragedy  called  (Edipus; 
a  collection  of  apothegms,  which  Augustus  prohibited  the 
publication  of.  There  hss  also  been  attributed  to  him  a 
work  Upon  Augurs,  and  a  Cosmography. 

«  Apud  Suetonius.     The  various  illustrations  of  Csfisar 
which  follow  are  taken  from  the  same  author. 
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agree ;    but  with  me  Venus  b  most  sprightly 
when  I  am  most  sober. 

The  examples  of  his  sweetness  and  clemency 
to  those  by  whom  he  had  been  offended  are  in- 
finite ;  I  mean  besides  those  he  gave  during  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars,  which,  as  plainly  enough 
appears  by  his  writings,  he  practised  to  cajole 
his  enemies,  and  to  make  them  less  afraid  of  his 
future  dominion  and  victory.  But  I  must  also 
say  that  if  these  examples  are  not  sufficient 
proofs  of  his  natural  mildness,  they  at  least  ma- 
nifest a  marvellous  confidence  and  grandeur  of 
courage  in  this  person.  He  has  often  been 
known  to  dismiss  whole  armies,  after  having 
overcome  them,  to  his  enemies,  without  deigning 
so  much  as  to  bind  them  by  oath,  either  to 
favour  him,  or  even  not  to  bear  arms  against 
him.  He  has  three  or  four  times  taken  some  of 
Pompey's  captains  prisoners,  and  as  often  set 
them  at  liberty.  Pompey  declared  all  those  to 
be  his  enemies  who  did  not  follow  him  to  the 
war;  Cesar  proclaimed  all  those  to  be  his 
friends  who  sat  still  and  did  not  actually  take 
arms  against  him.  To  such  captains  of  his  as 
ran  away  from  him  to  go  over  to  the  other  side, 
he  sent  moreover  their  arms,  horses,  and  equip- 
age. The  cities  he  had  taken  by  force  lie  left 
at  full  liberty  to  take  which  side  they  pleased, 
imposing  no  other  garrison  upon  them  but  the 
memory  of  his  generosity  and  clemency.  He 
gave  strict  and  express  charge,  the  day  of  his 
great  battle  of  Pnarsalia,  that,  without  the 
utmost  necessity,  no  one  should  lay  a  hand 
upon  the  citizens  of  Rome.  These,  in  my 
opinion,  were  very  hazardous  proceedings,  and 
'tis  no  wonder  if  those  in  our  civil  war,  who, 
like  him,  fight  against  the  ancient  state  of  their 
country,  do  not  follow  his  example ;  they  are 
extraordinary  means,  which  only  belong  to 
Caesar's  fortune  and  his  admirable  foresight  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs.  When  I  consider  the 
incomparable  grandeur  of  his  soul,  I  excuse 
victory  that  it  could  not  disengage  itself 
from  him,  even  in  so  unjust  and  so  wicked 
a  cause. 

To  return  to  his  clemency :  we  have  many 
excellent  examples  in  the  time  of  his  government, 
when  all  things  being  reduced  to  his  power,  he 
had  no  more  need  to  dissemble.  Caius  Mem- 
mius  had  written  very  severe  orations  against  him, 
which  he  had  as  sharply  answered :  yet  he  did 
Dot  soon  after  forbear  to  use  his  interest  to  make 
him  consul.  Caius  Calvus,  who  had  composed 
several  injurious  epigrams  against  him,  having 
employed  many  of  his  friends  to  mediate  a  re- 
conciliation with  him,  Caesar  voluntarily  per- 
suaded himself  to  write  first  to  him.  And  our 
good  Catullus,  who  had  so  rudely  ruffled  him 
under  the  name  of  Mamurra,  coming  to  make 
lib  excuses  to  him,  he  made  him  the  same  day 
sit  at  his  table.  Having  intelligence  of  some 
who  spoke  ill  of  him,  he  did  no  more  but  only 
in  a  public  oration  declare  that  he  had  notice  of 
it.  He  feared  his  enemies  still  less  than  he 
hated  them :  some  conspiracies  and  cabals  that 


were  made  against  his  life  being  discovered  to 
him,  he  satisfied  himself  in  publishing,  by  pro- 
clamation, that  they  were  known  to  him,  with- 
out further  prosecuting  the  conspirators.  As 
to  the  respect  he  had  to  his  friends,  Caius 
Oppius,  being  with  him  upon  a  journey,  and 
finding  himself  ill,  he  gave  him  up  the  only  room 
he  had  for  himself,  and  lay  all  night  upon  the 
hard  ground  in  the  open  air.  As  to  what  con- 
cerns his  justice :  he  put  a  beloved  servant  of 
his  to  death  for  lying  with  a  noble  Roman's 
wife,  though  there  was  no  complaint  made. 
Never  had  man  more  moderation  in  bis  vic- 
tory, nor  more  resolution  in  his  adverse 
fortune. 

But  all  these  good  inclinations  were  stifled 
and  spoiled  by  his  furious  ambi-  . 

tion,  by  which  he  suffered  himself  bywabitionr 
to  be  so  transported  and  misled 
that  a  man  may  easily  maintain  that  that  pas- 
sion guided  the  rudder  of  all  his  actions ;  of  a 
liberal  man,  it  made  him  a  public  thief  to  sup- 
ply his  bounty  and  profusion,  and  made  him 
utter  this  vile  and  unjust  saying,  "  That  if  the 
most  wicked  and  profligate  persons  in  the  world 
had  been  faithful  in  serving  him  towards  his 
advancement,  he  would  cherish  and  prefer  them 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  as  much  as  the  best 
of  men."  It  intoxicated  him  with  so  excessive 
a  vanity  that  he  dared  to  boast,  in  the  presence 
of  bis  fellow-citizens,  "  That  he  had  made  the 
great  commonwealth  of  Rome  a  name  without 
Form,  and  without  body ;"  and  to  say  "  that 
lib  answers  for  the  future  should  stand  for  laws; " 
and  also  to  receive  the  body  of  the  senate  com- 
ing towards  him,  sitting  ;  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
adored,  and  to  have  divine  honours  paid  to  him 
in  hb  own  presence.  In  fine :  this  sole  vice,  in 
my  opinion,  spoiled  in  him  the  most  rich  and 
beautiful  nature  that  ever  was ;  and  has  ren- 
dered his  name  abominable  to  all  good  mc  n,  in 
that  he  would  erect  his  glory  upon  the  ruins  of 
his  country,  and  the  subversion  of  the  greatest 
and  most  flourishing  republic  the  world  shull 
ever  see.  There  might,  on  the  contrary,  be 
many  examples  produced  of  great  men  whom 
pleasure  has  made  to  neglect  the  conduct  of 
their  affairs,  as  Mark  Antony  and  others  ;  but 
where  love  and  ambition  should  be  in  equal 
balance,  and  come  to  jostle  with  equal  forces, 
I  make  no  doubt  but  the  last  would  win  the 
prize. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject.  'Tb  much  to 
bridle  our  appetites  by  the  discourse  of  reason, 
or  by  violence  to  contain  our  members  within 
their  duty  ;  but  to  lash  ourselves  to  our  neigh- 
bour's interest,  and  not  only  to  divest  ourselves 
of  the  charming  passion  that  tickles  us,  of  the 
pleasure  we  feel  in  being  agreeable  to  others, 
and  courted  and  beloved  of  every  one  ;  but  also 
to  conceive  a  hatred  against  the  graces  that 
produce  that  effect,  and  to  condemn  our  beauty 
because  it  enflanies  others,  of  this,  I  confess, 
I  have  met  with  few  examples;  this  b  one. 

Spurina,  a  young  man  of  Tuscany, 
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Qualis  gemma  micat,  fulvum  auie  dividit  surum, 
Aut  collo  decus,  ant  eapiti ;  vei  cjuale  per  artem 
Incluaum  buxo,  aut  Encia  terebintho, 
Lucet  ebur,1 

"  At  ahinea  a  gem  in  yellow  gold  enchas'd, 
On  neck  or  head,  for  decoration  placed  ; 
Or  Wry,  which  by  art  doth  lustre  get, 
Amidst  a  circle  of  Erician  jet," 

being  endowed  with  a  singular  beauty,  and  so 
excessive  that  the  chastest  eyes  could  not 
chastely  behold  its  rays ;  not  contenting  him- 
self with  leaving  so  much  flame  and  fever  as  he 
every  where  kindled  without  relief,  entered  into 
a  furious  spite  against  himself,  and  those  great 
endowments  nature  had  so  liberally  conferred 
upon  him ;  as  if  a  man  were  responsible  to  him- 
self for  the  faults  of  others ;  and  purposely 
slashed  and  disfigured,  with  many  wounds  and 
scars,  the  perfect  symmetry  and  proportion  that 
nature  had  so  curiously  imprinted  in  his  face. 

To  give  my  opinion,  I  more  admire  at,  than 
honour,  such  actions  ;  such  excesses  are  enemies 
to  my  rules.   The  design  was  conscientious  and 

food,  but  certainly  a  little  defective  in  pru- 
ence.  What  if  his  deformity  served  afterwards 
to  make  others  guilty  of  the  sin  of  hatred,  or 
contempt,  or  of  envy,  at  the  glory  of  so  com- 
mendable an  action,  or  of  calumny,  interpreting 
this  humour  a  mad  ambition  ?  Is  there  any 
form  whence  vice  cannot,  if  it  will,  extract 
occasion  to  exercise  itself,  one  way  or  other  ?  It 
had  been  more  just,  and  also  more  noble,  to 
have  made  of  these  gifts  of  God  a  subject  of 
regular  and  exemplary  virtue. 

They  who  retire  themselves  from  the  common 
ti,.-  .i.A  -*       offices,  from  that  infinite  number 

They  who  se-  .         » 

crete  them-         of  rules,  tiresome  in  many  ways, 

•elves  from  the  t}iafc  fetter  a  man  of  exact  COn- 
common  office*        J        .     •  •    «|   !•/»       _  •_      „       _     • 

of  society  hare  duct  m  civil  life,  are  in  my  opi- 
the  best  bar-  nion  very  discreet,  what  snarp- 
•**"•  ness    of    constraint    soever  they 

impose  upon  themselves  in  so  doing.  'Tis  in 
some  sort  a  kind  of  dying  to  avoid  the  pain 
of  living  well.  But  though  these  may  be  enti- 
tled to  credit  in  other  respects,  to  that  of  con- 
quering difficulty  I  do  not  think  they  are  ;  the 
real  difficulty  is  in  keeping  on eV self  upright 
amidst  the  waves  of  the  world,  truly  and  exactly 
performing  all  the  parts  of  one's  duty.  It  is 
perad venture  more  easy  to  do  without  the  other 
sex,  altogether,  than,  having  the  enjoyment  of 
a  wife,  to  keep  one's-self  entirely  to  that  one 
woman.  Sheer  poverty  is  for  the  most  part  a 
for  less  anxious  and  discomforting  state  than  a 
middling  fortune ;  to  use  the  goods  of  life  ra- 
tionally is  much  more  difficult  than  entirely  to 
do  without  them ;  moderation  is  a  virtue  that 
calls  for  a  vast  deal  more  effort  to  exercise  it 
than  suffering.  The  well-living  of  the  younger 
Scipio  has  a  thousand  shapes ;  that  of  Diogenes 
but  one  ;s  this  as  much  excels  ordinary  lives  in 
simplicity  as  exquisite  and  accomplished  lives 
excel  it  in  utility  and  force. 


»  JBneM,  x.  134. 

9  Valerius  Max.  iv.  6,  ext. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

OBSERVATION   ON   THE   MODE  OP   CARRYING 
ON   WAR   ACCORDING   TO   JULIUS   C£SAR. 

'Tis  said  of  many  great  leaders,  that  they  have 
had  certain  books  in   particular    r^. 
esteem,  as  Alexander  the  Great,     mentariea  a*" 
Homer ;  Scipio  African  us,  Xeno-     proper  lesson 
phon;  Marcus  Brutus,  Polybius;     L°iLJive,78*~ 
Charles  the  Fifth,  Philip  de  Co- 
mines ;  and  'tis  said  that,  in  our  times,  Machi- 
avel   is  elsewhere   in   repute.      But  the   late 
Marsha]  Strozzi,  who  took  Caesar  for  his  man, 
doubtless  made  the  best  choice ;  for  that  book 
ought  to  be  the  breviary  of  every  great  soldier, 
as  being  the  true  and  sovereign  pattern  of  the 
military  art ;  and,  moreover,  God  knows  with 
what  grace  and  beauty  he  has  embellished  that 
rich  matter  with  so  pure,  delicate,  and  perfect 
expression,  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  are  no 
writings  in  the  world  comparable  to  his,  as  to 
that. 

I  will  set  down  some  rare  and  peculiar  pas- 
sages of  his  wars  that  remain  in  my  memory. 

His  army  being  in  some  consternation  upon 
the  rumour  that  was  spread  of  the  great  forces 
that  King  Juba  was  leading  against  him,  instead 
of  abating  the  notion  which  his  soldiers  had 
conceived  at  the  news,  and  of  lessening  the 
forces  of  the  enemy,  having  called  them  all  to- 
gether to  encourage  and  re-assure  them,  he  took 
a  quite  contrary  way  to  what  we  are  used  to 
do,  for  lie  told  them  that  they  needed  no  more 
to  trouble  themselves  with  inquiring  after  the 
enemy's  forces,  for  that  he  was  certainly  in- 
formed thereof;  and  then  told  them  of  a  number 
much  surpassing  the  truth,  and  the  report  that 
was  rumoured  in  his  army  ;*  following  the  ad- 
vice of  Xenophon  ;  forasmuch  as  the  imposture 
is  not  of  so  great  importance  to  find  an  enemy 
weaker  than  we  expected,  as  to  find  him 
really  strong,  after  having  been  made  to  believe 
that  he  was  weak. 

It  was  also  his  use  to  accustom  his  soldiers 
simply  to  obey,  without  taking 
upon  them  to  control,  or  so  much    ™  ca^j*1*" 
as  to  speak  of  their  captain's  de-    soldiers, 
signs,  which  he  never  communi- 
cated to  them  but  upon  the  point  of  execution  ; 
and  took  a  delight,  if  they  discovered  anything 
of  what  he  intended,  immediately  to  change  his 
orders,  to  deceive  them  ;  and  to  that  purpose 
would  often,  when  he  had  assigned  his  quarters 
in  a  place,  pass  forward  and  lengthen  his  day's 
marcn,  especially  if  it  was  foul  weather. 

The  Swiss,  in  the  beginning  of  his  wars  in 
Gaul,  having  sent  to  him  to  demand  a  free 
passage  over  the  Roman  territories,  though 
resolved  to  hinder  them  by  force,  he  neverthe- 


*  Suetonius,  in  vita. 
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1   less  spoke  kindly  to  the  messengers,  and  took 
some  days'  respite  to  return  an  answer,  to  make 
use  of  that  time  for  calling  his  army  together. 
These  poor  people  did  not  know  how  good  a 
husband  he  was  of  his  time ;  for  he  often  re- 
peat, that  it  is  the  best  part  of  a  captain  to 
,    know  how  to  make  use  of  occasions,  and  bis 
j   diligence  in  his  exploits  are  in  truth  unparal- 
j   leled  and  incredible. 

i  If  he  was  not  very  conscientious  in  taking 
|  advantage  of  an  enemy  under  colour  of  a  treaty 
of  agreement,  he  was  as  little  in  this,  that  he 
required  no  other  virtue  in  a  soldier,  but  valour 
only,  and  seldom  punished  any  other  faults  but 
mutiny  and  disobedience.  He  would  often, 
after  his  victories,  turn  them  loose  to  all  sorts 
of  licence,  dispensing  them,  for  some  time,  from 
the  rules  of  military  discipline  withal,  for  he 
had  soldiers  so  well  trained  up  that,  powdered 
and  perfumed,  they  would  run  furiously  to  the 
fight  In  truth,  he  loved  to  have  them  richly 
armed,  and  made  them  wear  engraved,  gilded, 
and  damask'd  armour,  to  the  end  that  the  care 
of  saving  this  might  engage  them  to  a  more 
obstinate  defence.  Speaking  to  them,  he  called 
them  by  the  name  of  fellow-soldiers,  which  we 
vet  use;  which  his  successor,  Augustus,  re- 
formed, supposing  he  had  only  done  it  upon 
necessity,  and  to  cajole  those  who  only  followed 
him  as  volunteers ; 

Rbeni  mihi  Csesar  in  undis 
Dux  erat :  hie  socius ;  facinus  quo*  inquinat,  a?  quat ;* 

"  Great  Csstar,  who  my  gen'ral  did  appear 
Upon  the  bank*  of  Rhine,  's  my  fellow  here : 
For  wickedness  where  it  once  hold  does  take 
All  men  whom  it  defiles  does  equal  make}" 

but  that  this  fashion  was  too  mean  and  low  for 

the  dignity  of  an  emperor  and  general  of  an 

army  ;  and  therefore  brought  up  the  custom  of 

calling  them  soldiers  only. 

j       With  this  courtesy  Ceesar  mixed  great  seve- 

|   rity  to  keep  them  in  awe :  the  ninth  legion 

j   having  mutinied  near  Placentia,  he  ignomini- 

ously  cashiered  them,  though  Pompey  was  then 

:    yet  on  foot,  and  received  them  not  again  to 

j    grace  till  after  many  supplications.    He  quieted 

them  more  by  authority  and  boldness  than  by 

gentle  ways. 

In  that  place  where  he  speaks  of  his  passage 
over  the  Rnine  towards  Germany,  he  says  that, 
thinking  it  unworthy  of  the  honour  of  the  Roman 
people  to  waft  over  his  army  in  vessels,  he  built 
a  bridge,  that  they  might  pass  over  dry-foot. 
There  it  was  that  he  built  that  wonderful  bridge, 
of  which  he  gives  a  particular  description  ;  for 
he  nowhere  so  willingly  insists  upon  his  own 
actions  as  in  representing  to  us  the  subtlety  of 
his  inventions  in  such  kind  of  things. 

I  have  also  observed  this,  that  he  set  a  great 
value  upon  his  exhortations  to  the  soldiers  before 
the  fight ;  for  where  he  should  show  that  he  was 
either  surprised  or  hurried,  he  always  brings 


1  Lucan,  ▼.  28.  9. 

«  Dt  BeU»  GoMco,  it.  17. 


in  this,  that  he  had  not  so  much  as  leisure  to 
harangue  his  army.  Before  that  _  . 
great  battle  with"  those  of  Tour-  J0sX2£'bs- 
nay,  "  Caesar,"  he  says,*  "  having  fore  a  battle  of 
given  orders  for  every  thing  else,  JJJJJ  unport- 
presently  ran  where  fortune  car- 
ried him,  to  encourage  his  people,  and  meet- 
ing with  the  tenth  legion,  had  no  time  to 
say  any  thing  to  them  but  this,  that  they 
should  remember  their  wonted  valour  ;  not  be 
astonished,  but  bravely  sustain  the  enemy's 
encounter ;  and  the  enemy  being  already  ap- 
proached within  a  dart's  cast,  he  gave  the 
signal  of  battle ;  and  going  suddenly  thence 
elsewhere  to  encourage  others,  he  found  that 
they  were  already  engaged."  His  tongue  has 
indeed  done  him  notable  service  upon  several 
occasions ;  and  his  military  eloquence  was  in 
his  own  time  so  highly  reputed  that  many  of 
his  army  writ  down  his  harangues  as  he  spoke 
them,  by  which  means  there  were  volumes  of 
them  collected,  that  continued  a  long  time  after 
biro.  He  had  so  particular  a  grace  in  speaking 
that  they  who  were  familiarly  acquainted  with 
him,  and  Augustus  amongst  others,  hearing 
those  orations  read,  could  distinguish  even  to 
the  phrases  and  words  that  were  not  his. 

The  first  time  that  he  went  out  of  Rome  with 
any  public  command,  be  arrived  in  eight  days 
at  the  river  Rhone,  having  with  him  in  his 
coach  a  secretary  or  two  before  him,  who  were 
continually  writing,  and  him  that  carried  his 
sword  behind  him.  And  certainly,  though  a 
man  did  nothing  but  travel  on,  he  could  hardly 
have  arrived  at  that  promptitude  with  which, 
having  been  every  where  victo- 
rious, he  left  Gaul,  and  follow-  c«sar*a 
ing  Pompey  to  Brundusium,  in  KSpedSwIa. 
eighteen  days'  time  he  subdued 
all  Italy,  returned  from  Brundusium  to  Rome, 
and  from  Rome  went  through  the  very  heart  of 
Spain,  undergoing  extreme  difficulties  in  the 
war  against  Atranitis  and  Petreius,  and  in  the 
long  siege  of  Marseilles:  thence  he  returned 
into  Macedonia,  beat  the  Roman  army  at 
Pharsalia;  passed  thence  in  pursuit  of  Pompey 
into  Egypt,  which  be  also  subdued  ;  from 
Egypt  he  went  into  Syria  and  Pontus,  where 
he  fought  Pharnaces ;  thence  into  Africa, 
where  Be  defeated  Scipio  and  Juba  ;  again 
returned  through  Italy  into  Spain,  where  he 
defeated  Pompey 's  sons : 

Ocyor  et  coeli  flammia,  ct  tigride  beta.1 

Ac  reluti  montis  saxum  de  vertice  praecepi 
Cum  rait  avulsum  vento,  sea  turbiaus  imber 
Proluit,  sut  annis  solvit  sublapsa  retustas, 
Fertur  in  abruptum  magno  mons  improbus  actu, 
Ezultatque  solo  silvas,  armenta,  viroeque 
lnvolvens  secum.4 

"  Swifter  than  lightning,  or  the  furious  course 
Of  the  fell  tigress  when  she  is  a  nurse." 

"  As  when  a  fragment  from  a  mountain  torn 
By  raging  tempests,  or  a  torrent  borne  ; 


s  Lucan,  v.  406. 
4  JKncid,  xii.  684. 
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Or  sapp'd  by  time,  or  loosen'd  from  the  roots, 
Prone  through  the  void  the  rocky  ruin  shoots  ; 
Rolling  from  cra«  to  crag,  from  steep  to  steep, 
Down  sink  at  once  the  shepherds  and  the  sheep  *, 
Inrolv'd  alike,  they  rush  to  ncthei  ground, 
Stunn'd  with  the  shock  they  fall,  and,  stunn'd,  from 
earth  rebound." 

Speaking  of  the  siege  of  Avaricum,  he  say?,1 
that  it  was  his  custom  to  be  night  and  day  with 
the  pioneers.  In  all  enterprizes  of  consequence 
he  always  reconnoitred  in  person,  and  never 
brought  liis  army  into  quarters  till  he  had  first 
viewed  the  place  ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  Sue- 
tonius, when  he  passed  over  into  England,  he 
was  the  first  man  that  sounded  the  shore  where 
they  landed. 

He  used  to  say  that  he  more  valued  a  victory 
obtained  by  counsel  than  by  force ;  and  in  the 
war  against  Petreius  and  Afranius,  fortune 
presenting  him  with  an  occasion  of  manifest 
advantage,  he  declined  it,  saying,2  "  That  he 
hoped,  with  a  little  more  time  and  less  hazard, 
to  overthrow  his  enemies."  He  there  also 
played  a  notable  part,  in  commanding  his 
whole  army  to  pass  the  river  by  swimming, 
without  any  manner  of  necessity : 

Rapuitqne  mens  in  pnelia  miles, 
Quod  fugiens  tiinuisset  iter :  mox  uda  receptis 
Membra  fovent  annis,  gclidosque  a  gurgite,  cursu 
Kestituunt  art  us.3 

"  The  soldier  rushes  through  a  pan  to  fight 
He  would  have  been  afraid  t'  have  ta'cn  in  flight : 
Then  with  his  arms  his  wet  limbs  covers  o'er, 
And  his  numb'd  joints  by  rubbing  doth  restore." 

I  find  him  a  little  more  temperate  and  con- 
siderate in  his  enter  prizes  than  Alexander ;  for 
the  latter  seems  to  seek  and  run  headlong  upon 
dangers,  like  an  impetuous  torrent  that  attucks 
and  rushes  against  every  thing  it  meets,  without 
choice  or  discretion  ; 

Sic  tauriformis  volvitur  Aufidus, 
Qui  regna  Dauui  perfluit  Appuli, 
Dum  ne\it.  horrendamque  cultia 
Diluviem  meditatur  agris  ;4 

"  So  bounding  Aufidus,  who  leaves 
The  Daunian  realms,  fierce  rolls  his  waves, 
When  to  the  golden  labours  of  the  swain 
He  meditates  his  wrath,  and  deluges  the  plain ;" 

but  then  he  was  a  general  in  the  flower  and  first 
heat  of  his  youth,  whereas  Ctesar  took  up  the 
trade  at  a  ripe  and  well  -  advanced  age :  to 
which  may  moreover  be  added  that  Alexander 
was  of  a  more  sanguine,  hot,  and  choleric  con- 
stitution, apt  to  push  him  on  to  such  extrava- 
gances, which  he  also  inflamed  with  wine,  from 
which  Caesar  was  very  abstinent.  But  where 
necessary  occasion  required,  never  did  any  man 
venture  his  person  more  than  he :  indeed,  for 
my  part,  me  thinks,  I  read  in  many  of  his  ex- 
I  ploits  a  determined  resolution  to  throw  his  life 
|  away,  to  avoid  the  shame  of  being  overcome. 
In  his  great  battle  with  those  of  Tournay,  he 
charged  up  to  the  head  of  the  enemies  without 


>   l)s  Hrllo  Gitliro,  vii.  21. 
*  l>'  Belli*  Ciri/i,  1    72. 
3  Lut.au,  iv.  131. 


his  shield,  as  he  was  surprised,  seeing  the  van 
of  his  own  army  beginning  to  give  ground ; 
which  also  several  times  befel  him.  Hearing 
that  bis  people  were  besieged,  he  passed  through 
the  enemy's  army  in  disguise,  to  so  and  encou- 
rage them  with  his  presence.  Having  crossed 
over  to  Dyrrachium  with  very  slender  forces, 
and  seeing  the  remainder  of  his  army,  which 
he  left  to  Antony's  conduct,  slow  in  following 
him,  he  undertook  alone  to  repass  the  sea  in  a 
very  great  storm  ;  and  privately  stole  away  to 
fetch  the  rest  of  his  forces,  the  ports  on  the 
other  side  being  seized  by  Pompey,  and  the 
whole  sea  being  in  his  possession.  And  as  to 
what  he  performed  by  force  of  hand,  there  are 
very  many  exploits  that  in  hazard  exceed  all 
the  rules  of  war:  for  with  how  small  means  did 
he  undertake  to  subdue  the  kingdom  of  Egypt ; 
and  afterwards  to  attack  the  forces  of  Scipio 
and  Juba,  teu   times  greater  than  his  ?    These 

Eeople  have  had  I  know  not  what  of  more  than 
uman  confidence  in  their  fortune  ;  and  his 
usual  saying  was,  that  men  must  execute  and 
not  deliberate  upon,  high  enterprizes.  After  the 
battle  of  I'harsalia,  when  he  had  sent  bis  army 
away  before  him  into  Asia,  and  was  passing  in 
one  single  veesel  the  strait  of  the  Hellespont, 
he  met  Lucius  Cassius  at  sea  with  ten  great 
men  of  war,  where  he  had  the  courage  not  only 
to  stay  his  coming,  but  to  stand  up  to  him,  and 
summon  him  to  yield,  which  he  did. 

Having  undertaken  that  furious  siege  of 
Alexia,  where  there  were  fourscore  thousand 
men  in  garrison,  and  all  Gaul  being  in  arms 
to  raise  the  siege,  having  set  an  army  on  foot 
of  eight  thousand  horse  and  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  foot,  what  boldness  and  mad 
confidence  was  it  in  him  that  he  would  not 
give  over  his  attempt  and  retire,  in  two  so 
invincible  difficulties,  which  nevertheless  he 
underwent :  and  after  having  won  that  great 
battle  against  those  without  soon  reduced  those 
within  to  his  mercy.*  The  same  happened  to 
Lucullus  at  the  siege  of  Tigranocerta  against 
King  Tigrancs ;  but  the  condition  of  the  enemy 
was  not  the  same,  considering  the  effeminacy 
of  those  with  whom  Lucullus  had  to  deal. 

I  will  here  set  down  two  rare  and  extraordi- 
nary events  concerning  this  siege  of  Alexia ; 
one,  that  the  Gauls  having  drawn  their  powers 
together  to  encounter  Csesar,  after  they  had 
made  a  general  muster  of  all  their  forces,  re* 
solved  in  their  council  of  war  to  dismiss  a  good 
part  of  this  great  multitude,  that  they  might 
not  fall  into  confusion.  This  example  of  fearing 
being  too  many  is  new  ;  but  to  take  it  right,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  body  of  an  army 
should  be  of  a  moderate  greatness,  and  regu- 
lated to  certain  bounds,  both  out  of  respect  to 
the  difficulty  of  providing  for  them,  and  the 
difficulty  of  governing  them  and  keeping  them 
in  order.     At  least  it  is  very  easy  to  make  it 
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appear  by  example,  that  armies 
MoiMtrouaur-     ^  monstrous  in  number  have  sel- 

mies  oi  no  great       «  ,  . «  . 

cflfoct.  uora  done  any  thing  to  purpose. 

According  to  the  saying  of  Cyrus 
in  Xenophon,  "  'Tis  not  the  number  of  men, 
but  the  number  of  good  men,  that  gives  the 
advantage ;"  the  remainder  serving  rather  to 
impede  than  assist.  And  Bajazet  principally 
grounded  his  resolution  of  giving  Tamerlane 
battle,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  bis  cap- 
tains, upon  this,  that  his  enemy's  numberless 
number  of  men  gave  him  assured  hopes  of  con- 
fusion. Scanderberg,  a  very  good  and  expert 
judge  in  such  matters,  was  used  to  say  that  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  faithful  fighting  men  were 
sufficient  to  a  good  leader,  to  secure  his  repu- 
tation in  all  sorts  of  military  occasions.  The 
other  thing  I  will  here  record,  which  seems  to 
be  contrary  both  to  the  custom  and  the  rules  of 
war,  is,  that  Vercingentorix,  who  was  made 
general  of  all  the  parts  of  revolted  Gaul,  should 
go  shut  up  himself  in  Alexia ;  for  he  who  has 
the  command  of  a  whole  country  ought  never 
to  fix  himself  any  where,  but  in  case  of  the  last 
extremity,  and  that  the  only  hope  he  had  left 
is  in  the  defence  of  that  particular  place :  other- 
wise he  ought  to  keep  himself  always  at  liberty, 
that  he  may  have  means  to  provide  in  general 
for  all  parts  of  his  government. 

To  return  to  Caesar.  He  grew  in  time  more 
slow,  and  more  considerate,  as  his  friend  Oppius 
bears  witness ;  conceiving  that  he  ought  not 
easily  to  hazard  the  glory  of  so  many  victories, 
of  which  one  blow  of  fortune  might  deprive 
him.  'Tis  what  the  Italians  say,  when  they 
would  reproach  the  rashness  and  fool- hardiness 
of  young  people,  calling  them  bisognosi  cTonore, 
necessitous  of  honour;  and  that  being  in  so 
great  a  want  and  dearth  of  reputation,  they 
nave  reason  to  seek  it  at  what  price  soever, 
which  those  ought  not  to  do  who  have  acquired 
enough  already.  There  might  reasonably  then 
be  some  moderation,  and  some  satiety,  in  his 
thirst  and  appetite  of  glory  as  well  as  in  other 
things ;  and  there  are  enough  that  practise  it. 

He  was  far  remote  from  that  religious  ob- 
servance of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  would 
never  prevail  in  their  wars  but  by  dint  of  true 
and  simple  valour ;  and  yet  he  was  more  con- 
scientious than  we  should  be  ill  these  days,  and 
did  not  approve  all  sorts  of  means  to  obtain  a 
victory.  In  the  war  against  Ariovistus,  whilst 
he  was  parleying  with  him,  there  happened  a 
great  tumult,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  fault 
of  Ariovistus's  light  horse ;  by  which  tumult 
Caesar  saw  he  bad  a  very  great  advantage  of 
the  enemy ;  yet  he  would  make  no  use  on't, 
lest  he  should  be  reproached  with  a  treacherous 
proceeding. 

He  always  used  to  wear  rich  accoutrements, 
and  of  a  shining  colour,  in  battle,  that  he  might 
be  the  more  remarkable,  and  better  observed. 

He  always  carried  a  stricter  band  over  his 

1  Gaapard  de  Coligny,  the  aecond  of  that  name,  Count  de 
Coligny  and  Seigneur  de  CuatiUon-aur-Loing,  Admiral  of 


soldiers,  and  kept  them  closer  in,  when  near 
the  enemy. 

When  the  ancient  Greeks  would  accuse  any 
one  of  insufficiency  they  would  say,  in  common 
proverb,  "  That  be  could  neither  read  nor 
6wira  :"  he  was  of  the  same  opinion,  that  swim- 
ming was  of  great  use  in  war,  and  himself 
found  it  so  ;  for  being  to  use  diligence  be  com- 
monly swam  over  the  rivers  in  his  way  ;  for  he 
loved  to  march  on  foot,  as  did  the  great  Alex- 
ander. Being  in  Egypt  forced,  to  save  him- 
self, to  go  into  a  little  boat,  and  so  many  people 
leaping  in  with  him  that  it  was  in  danger  of 
sinking,  he  chose  rather  to  commit  himself  to 
the  sea,  and  swam  to  his  fleet,  which  lay  two 
hundred  paces  off,  holding  in  his  left  band  his 
tablets  out  of  the  water,  and  drawing  his  coat- 
armour  in  his  teeth,  that  it  might  not  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hand ;  yet  he  was  then  at  a  pretty 
advanced  age. 

Never  had  any  general  so  much  credit  with 
his  soldiers :  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wart 
his  centurions  offered  him  to  find  every  one  a 
man-at-arms  at  his  own  charge,  and  the  foot 
soldiers  to  serve  him  at  their  own  expense ; 
those  who  were  better  off,  moreover,  under- 
taking to  defray  the  most  necessitous.  The 
late  Mons.  de  Chastillon1  shewed  us  the  like 
example  in  our  civil  war ;  for  the  French  of 
his  army  furnished  money  out  of  their  own 
purses  to  pay  the  strangers  that  were  with 
them.  There  are  but  rarely  found  examples  of 
so  ardent  and  so  ready  an  affection  amongst 
the  soldiers  of  elder  times,  who  kept  themselves 
strictly  to  their  rules  of  war;  passion  has  a 
more  absolute  command  over  us  than  reason  ; 
and  yet  it  happened  in  the  war  against  Han- 
nibal that,  following  the  example  of  the  Romans 
in  the  city,  the  soldiers  and  captains  refused 
their  pay  in  the  army ;  and  in  Marcellus's 
camp  those  were  branded  with  the  name  of 
mercenaries  who  would  receive  any.  Having 
come  by  the  worse  near  Dyrrachium,  his  sol- 
diers came  and  offered  themselves  to  be  chastised 
and  punished,  so  that  there  was  more  need  to 
comfort  than  reprove  them.  One  single  cohort 
of  his  withstood  four  of  Pompey's  legions  above 
four  hours  together,  till  they  were  almost  all 
killed  with  arrows ;  so  that  there  were  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  shafts  found  in  the 
trench:  a  soldier  called  Scceva,  who  com- 
manded at  one  of  the  avenues,  invincibly  main- 
tained his  ground,  having  lost  an  eye,  and 
with  one  shoulder  and  one  thigh  shot  through, 
and  his  shield  pierced  in  two  hundred  and 
thirty  places.  Many  of  his  soldiers  being  taken 
prisoners,  rather  chose  to  die  than  promise  to 
take  the  contrary  side.  Gracilis  JPetronios, 
being  taken  by  Scipio  in  Africa,  Scipio  having 
put  Lis  commpanions  to  death  sent  him  word 
that  he  gave  him  his  life,  for  he  was  a  man  of 
quality  and  questor ;  to  whom  Petronius  sent 
answer  back  that  Caesar's  soldiers  were  accus- 


Franea,   ■■■■■tinated   S4ta   Anguet,   147*    (tbe   St    Bar- 
tholomew^.- 
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tomed  to  give  others  their  lives,  and  not  to 
receive  it,  and  immediately  with  his  own  hand 
killed  himself. 

Of  their  fidelity  there  are  infinite  examples ; 
amongst  which  that  which  was 
Fidelity  of  the    done  by  those  who  were  besieged 
£w  in  Salona,  a  city  that  stood  for 

Csesar  against  Pompey,  is  not, 
for  a  rare  accident  that  there  happened,  to  be 
forgot.  Marcus  Octavius  kept  them  close 
besieged ;  they  within  being  reduced  to  the 
extremest  necessity  of  all  things,  so  that,  to 
supply  the  want  of  men,  most  of  them  being 
either  slain  or  wounded,  they  had  manumitted 
all  their  slaves,  and  had  been  constrained  to 
cut  off  all  the  women's  hair  to  make  strings, 
besides  a  wonderful  dearth  of  victuals,  and  yet 
they  continued  resolute  never  to  yield.  After  hav- 
ing drawn  the  siege  to  a  great  length,  by  which 
Octavius  was  grown  more  negligent  and  less 
attentive  to  bis  enterprise,  they  made  choice  of 
one  day  about  noon ;  and  having  first  placed 
the  women  and  children  upon  the  walls,  to 
make  a  show,  sallied  upon  the  besiegers  with 
such  fury  that,  having  routed  the  first,  second, 
and  third  corps  of  guards,  and  afterwards  the 
fourth  and  all  the  rest,  and  beaten  them  all  out 
of  their  trenches,  they  pursued  them  even  to 
their  ships,  and  Octavius  himself  was  fain  to 
fly  to  Dyrrachium,  where  Pompey  lay.  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  have  met  with  any  other 
example  where  the  besieged  ever  gave  the 
besiegers  a  total  defeat,  and  won  the  field  ;  nor 
that  a  sally  ever  arrived  at  the  consequence  of 
a  pure  and  entire  victory  of  battle. 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 

OF  THREE  GOOD   WOMEN. 

Good  women  are  not  by  dozens,  as  every  one 
knows,  and  especially  in  the  duties  of  marriage ; 
for  that  is  a  bargain  full  of  so  many  difficult 
circumstances  that  'tis  hard  for  a  woman's 
will  long  to  endure  such  a  restraint;  men, 
though  their  condition  be  something  better 
under  that  tie,  have  yet  enough  to  do.  The 
true  touch  and  test  of  a  happy  marriage  re- 
spects the  time  the  connection  lasts,  if  it  has 
been  constantly  mild,  loyal,  and  commodious. 
In  our  age  women  commonly  reserve  the  pub- 
Montaigne'.  li1ca.tion  1of  their  ggjod  offices,  and 
opinion  of  the      their  vehement  affection  towards 

new  dKiw  their  nu8Dand8>  until  tnev  n»ve 
"heir  to™  for  l°9t  them,  or  at  least  till  then 
their  husband*  defer  the  testimonies  of  their  good 
tjiuheyar.  wilL  A  tardy  and  unseasonable 
testimony  !  by  which  they  rather 
manifest  that  they  never  loved  them  till  dead ; 
their  life  is  nothing  but  trouble,  their  death  full 
of  love  and  courtesy.  As  fathers  conceal  their 
affections  from  their  children,  women  likewise 
conceal  theirs  from  their  husbands,  to  maintain 
a  modest  respect.    This  mystery  is  not  for  my 


palate ;  'tis  to  much  purpose  that  they  scratch 
themselves  and  tear  their  hair;  I  whisper  in  a 
waiting-woman's  or  a  secretary's  ear,  "  How 
were  they?  How  did  they  live  together?"  I 
always  have  that  good  saying  in  my  head  ; 
Jactantiua  mcerent  quee  minus  Solent :]  "  They 
make  the  most  ado  who  are  least  concerned : ' 
their  whimpering  is  offensive  to  the  living, 
and  vain  to  the  dead.  We  should  willingly 
give  them  leave  to  laugh  after  we  are  dead, 
provided  they  will  smile  upon  us  whilst  we  are 
alive.  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  a  man  revive 
out  of  6pitc,  that  she  who  spit  in  my  face 
whilst  I  was,  shall  come  to  kiss  my  feet  when 
lam  no  more?  If  there  be  any  honour  in 
lamenting  a  husband,  it  only  appertains  to 
those  who  smiled  upon  them  whilst  they  had 
them :  let  those  who  wept  during  their  lives 
laugh  at  their  death,  as  well  outwardly  as 
within.  Moreover,  never  regard  those  blub- 
bered eyes,  and  that  pitiful  voice ;  but  consider 
her  port,  her  complexion,  and  the  plumpness 
of  her  cheeks,  under  all  those  formal  veils ;  'tis 
there  she  speaks  out.  There  arc  few  who  do 
not  mend  upon't,  and  health  is  a  quality  that 
cannot  lie.  That  starched  and  ceremonious 
countenance  looks  not  so  much  back  as  forward, 
and  is  rather  intended  to  get  a  new  husband  than 
to  lament  the  old.  When  I  was  a  boy,  a  very 
beautiful  and  virtuous  lady,  who  is  yet  living, 
and  the  widow  of  a  prince,  had  I  know  not 
what  more  ornament  in  her  dress  than  our  laws 
of  widowhood  will  well  allow ;  which  being 
reproached  withal,  as  a  great  indecency,  she 
made  answer,  "  That  it  was  because  she  was 
resolved  to  have  no  more  lovers,  and  would 
never  marry  again." 

I  have  here,  not  to  differ  from  our  cus- 
toms, made  choice  of  three  women,  who  also 
employed  the  utmost  of  their  goodness  and 
affection  about  their  husbands'  deaths ;  yet  are 
they  examples  of  another  kind  than  are  now  in 
use,  and  such  as  will  hardly  be  drawn  into 
imitation. 

The  younger  Pliny  had,  near  a  house  of  his 
in  Italy,  a  neighbour  who  was  exceedingly  tor- 
mented with  certain  ulcers  in  his  private  parts. 
His  wife,  seeing  him  so  long  to  languish,  en- 
treated that  he  would  give  her  leave  to  see,  and 
at  leisure  to  consider  of  the  condition  of  his  dis- 
ease, and  that  she  would  freely  tell  him  what 
she  thought.  This  permission  being  obtained, 
and  she  having  curiously  examined  the  business, 
found  it  impossible  he  could  ever  be  cured,  and 
that  all  he  was  to  hope  for  or  expect  was  a 
great  while  to  linger  out  a  painful  and  misera- 
ble life,  and,  therefore,  as  the  most  sure  and 
sovereign  remedy,  resolutely  advised  him  to  kill 
himself;  and  finding  him  a  little  tender  and 
backward  in  so  rough  an  attempt:  "  Do  not 
think,  my  friend,"  said  she,  "  that  the  torments 
I  see  thee  endure  are  not  as  sensible  to  me  as 


1  An  adaptation  from  Tacitus,  Annul.  li.  77-,  whose  words 
are  :  Periutae  Germanieum  nuili  joctttnthu  wukmU,  quom 
qui  mojrime  Uetontur, 
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thyself,  and  that,  to  deliver  myself  from  them, 
I  will  not  myself  make  use  of  the  same  remedy 
!    I  have  prescribed  to  thee.     I  will  accompany 
i    thee  in  the  cure  as  I  have  done  in  the  disease  ; 
;    fear  nothing,  but  believe  that  we  shall   have 
;    pleasure  in  this  passage  that  is  to  free  us  from 
so  many  miseries :  we  will  go  happily  toge- 
,    ther."     Which  having  said,  and  roused  up  her 
husband's  courage,  she  resolved  that  they  should 
:    throw  themselves  headlong  into  the  sea  out  of 
a  window  that  looked  over  it.     And  that  she 
might  maintain  to  the  last  the  loyal  and  vehe- 
ment affection  wherewith  she  had  embraced  him 
during  his  life,  she  would  also  have  him  die  in 
her  arms ;  but,  for  fear  they  should  fail,  and 
lest  they  should  quit  their  hold  in  the  fall,  she 
tied  herself  fast  to  him  by  the  waist,  and  so 
gave  up  her  own  life  to  procure  her  husband's 
repose.     This  was  a  woman  of  mean  condition, 
amongst  which  class  of  people  'tis  no  new  thing 
to  see  some  examples  of  rare  virtue : 

Extrema  per  illoc 
Justitia  excedens  tenia  vestigia  fecit.1 

44  And  aa  the  fled  mankind, 
Here  justice  left  her  last  love-trace  behind." 

The  other  two  were  noble  and  rich,  where  ex- 
uuiples  of  virtue  are  rarely  lodged. 

Arm,  the  wife  of  Cecina  Psetus,  a  consular 
person,  was  the  mother  of  another  Arria,  the 
wife  of  Trasea  Psetus,  he  whose  virtue  was  so 
renowned  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and,  by  means 
of  this  son-in-law,  the  grandmother  of  Fannia ; 
for  the  resemblance  of  the  names  of  these  men 
and  women,  and  of  their  fortunes,  have  made 
many  mistakes.  This  first  Arria, 
T^^fy °*j£9  her  uusband,  Cecina  Psetus,  hav- 
ttve  wife  of  me»  °een  made  prisoner  by  some 

Cecina  Fetus,  of  the  Emperor  Claudius's  people, 
after  Scribonianus's  defeat,  whose 
party  he  had  embraced  in  the  war,  begged  of 
those  who  were  to  carry  him  prisoner  to  Rome 
that  they  would  take  her  into  their  ship,  where 
she  should  be  of  much  less  charge  and  trouble 
to  them  than  a  great  many  persons  they  must 
otherwise  have  to  attend  her  husband,  and  that 
she  alone  would  undertake  to  serve  him  in  his 
chamber,  his  kitchen,  and  all  other  offices. 

They  refused  her :  whereupon  she  put  herself 
into  a  fisher-boat  she  hired  on  the  spot,  and 
in  that  manner  followed  him  from  Sclavonia. 
Being  come  to  Home,  Junia,  the  widow  of 
Scribonianus,  one  day,  for  the  resemblance  of 
their  fortune,  accosting  her  in  the  emperor's 
presence,  she  rudely  repulsed  her  with  these 
words :  "  I  speak  to  thee,"  said  she,  *'  or  give 
ear  to  any  thing  thou  sayest !  to  thee,  in  whose 
lap  Scribonianus  was  slain  !  and  thou  art  yet 
alive  !"  These  words,  with  several  other  signs, 
gave  her  friends  to  understand  that  she  would 
undoubtedly  dispatch  herself,  impatient  of  sup- 
porting her  husband's  fortune.  And  Trasea, 
her  son-in-law,  beseeching  her  not  to  throw 


>  Virgil,  Georg.  ii.  47s. 


*  Pliny,  Ep.  iii  16. 


away  herself,  and  saying  to  her,  "  What !  if  I 
should  run  the  same  fortune  that  Cecina  has 
done,  would  you  that  your  daughter,  my  wife, 
should  do  the  same  ?"  "  Would  I  ?"  replied 
she,  "  yes,  yes,  I  would,  if  she  had  lived  as 
long,  and  in  as  good  intelligence  with  thee,  as 
I  have  done  with  my  husband."  These  answers 
made  them  more  careful  of  her,  and  to  have  a 
more  watchful  eye  to  her  deportment.  One 
day,  having  said  to  those  that  looked  to  her : 
"  'Tis  to  much  purpose  that  you  take  all  this 
pains  to  prevent  me  ;  you  may  indeed  make  me 
die  a  worse  death,  but  to  keep  me  from  dying 
is  not  in  your  power,"  she  suddenly  furiously 
started  from  a  chair  wherein  she  sat,  and  with 
all  her  force  ran  her  head  against  the  wall,  by 
which  blow  being  laid  flat  in  a  swoon,  and 
very  much  wounded,  after  they  had  again  with 
much  ado  brought  her  to  herself:  "  I  told 
you,"  said  she,  "  that  if  you  refused  me  some 
easy  way  of  dying,  I  should  find  out  another, 
how  painful  soever."  The  conclusion  of  so 
admirable  a  virtue  was  thus :  Her  husband, 
Psetus,  not  having  resolution  enough  of  his 
own  to  dispatch  himself,  as  he  was  by  the 
emperor's  cruelty  enjoined,  one  day  amongst 
others,  after  having  first  employed  all  the  rea- 
sons and  exhortations  which  she  thought  most 
prevailing  to  persuade  him  to  it,  she  snatched 
the  poinard  be  wore,  from  his  side,  and  holding 
it  ready  in  her  hand  for  the  conclusion  of  her 
admonitions :  "  Do  thus,  Psetus,"  said  she, 
in  the  same  instant  giving  herself  a  mortal  stab 
in  the  breast,  and  then  drawing  it  out  of  the 
wound  presented  it  to  him,  ending  her  life  with 
this  noble,  generous,  and  immortal  saying : 
Pate,  nan  dolet,  "  Psetus,  it  is  not  painful ;" 
having  strength  only  to  pronounce  these  three 
never-to-be-forgotten  words:2 

Casta  suo  gladium  cum  traderet  Arria  Pseto, 

Quem  de  visceribus  traxerat  ipsa  suis  : 
Si  qua  fides,  vulnus  quod  feci  non  dolet,  inquit, 

bed  quod  tu  facie*,  id  mini,  Paste,  dolet  :3 

"  When  the  chaste  Arria  gave  the  reeking  sword, 
That  had  new  gor'd  her  heart,  to  her  dear  lord ; 
Psetus,  the  wound  I've  made  hurts  not,  quoth  she; 
The  wound  which  thou  wilt  make  'tis  that  hurts  mes" 

the  action  was  much  more  noble  in  itself,  and 
of  a  braver  sense  than  the  poet  could  express  it ; 
for  she  was  so  far  from  being  deterred  by  her 
husband's  wound  and  death,  and  her  own,  that 
she  had  been  the  promotress,  and  had  given  the 
advice;  but,  having  performed  this  high  and 
courageous  enterprise  for  her  husband's  conve- 
nience only,  she  had  even  in  the  last  gasp  of 
her  life  no  other  concern  but  for  him,  and  of 
dispossessing  him  of  the  fear  of  dying  with  her. 
Psetus  presently  struck  himself  to  the  heart 
with  the  same  weapon,  ashamed,  I  should 
think,  to  have  stood  in  need  of  so  dear  and  pre- 
cious an  example. 

Pompeiu  Paulina,  a  young  and  very  noble 
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Seneca's  wife. 


Roman  lady,  bad  married  Seneca 
in  his  extreme  old  age.  Nero,  his 
fine  pupil,  sent  his  guards  to  him 
to  denounce  the  sentence  of  death  ;  which  was 
performed  after  this  manner :  when  the  Roman 
emperors  of  those  times  had  condemned  any 
man  of  quality,  they  sent  to  him  by  their 
officers  to  choose  what  death  he  would,  and  to 
execute  it  within  such  or  such  a  time,  which 
was  limited,  according  to  the  mettle  of  their 
indignation,  to  a  shorter  or  a  longer  respite, 
that  they  might  therein  have  better  leisure  to 
put  their  affairs  in  order,  and  sometimes  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  means  of  doing  it  by  the  short- 
ness of  the  time ;  and  if  the  condemned  seemed 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  order,  they  had 
people  ready  at  hand  to  execute  it,  either  by 
cutting  the  veins  of  the  arms  and  legs,  or  by 
compelling  them  by  force  to  swallow  a  draught 
of  poison.  But  persons  of  honour  would  not 
stay  this  necessity,  but  made  use  of  their  own 
physicians  and  surgeons  for  the  purpose.  Se- 
neca with  a  calm  and  steady  countenance  heard 
the  charge,  and  presently  called  for  paper  to 
write  his  will,  which  being  by  the  captain  de- 
nied, he  turned  himself  towards  his  friends, 
saying  to  them :  "  Since  I  cannot  leave  you 
any  other  acknowledgment  of  the  obligation  I 
have  to  you,  I  leave  you  at  least  the  best  thing 
I  have,  namely,  the  image  of  my  life  and  man- 
ners, which  I  entreat  you  to  keep  in  memory 
of  me ;  that  so  doing  you  may  acquire  the  glorv 
of  sincere  and  real  friends."  And  therewithal, 
one  while  appeasing  the  sorrow  he  saw  them  in 
with  gentle  words,  and  presently  raising  bis 
voice  to  reprove  them :  "  What,"  ^am  he, 
"are  become  of  all  our  brave  philosophical 
precepts  ?  what  are  become  of  all  the  provi- 
sions we  have  so  many  years  laid  up  against 
the  accidents  of  fortune  ?  Was  Nero's  cruelty 
unknown  to  us  ?  What  could  we  expect  from 
him,  who  murdered  his  mother  and  brother, 
but  that  he  should  put  his  tutor  to  death, 
who  had  taught  and  bred  him  ?"  After  having 
spoken  these  words  in  general,  he  turned 
himself  towards  his  wife,  and  embracing  her 
fast  in  his  arms,  as,  her  heart  and  strength  fail- 
ing her,  she  was  ready  to  sink  down  with  grief, 
he  begged  of  her  for  bis  sake  to  bear  this 
event  with  a  little  more  patience,  telling  her 
that  now  the  honr  was  come  wherein  he  was  to 
shew,  not  by  argument  and  discourse,  but  by 
effect,  the  fruit  he  had  acquired  by  his  studies ; 
and  that  be  really  embraced  his  death,  not  only 
without  grief,  but  moreover  with  exceeding  joy : 
"  wherefore,  my  dearest, "  said  he,  "  do  not 
dishonour  it  with  thy  tears,  that  it  may  not 
seem  as  if  thou  Iovest  thyself  more  than  my  re- 
putation ;  moderate  thy  grief,  and  comfort  thy- 
self in  the  knowledge  thou  hast  had  of  me  and 
of  my  actions,  leading  the  remainder  of  thy  life 
in  the  same  virtuous  manner  thou  hast  hitherto 
done."  To  which  Paulina,  having  a  little  re- 
covered her  spirits,  and  warmed  her  magnani- 
mity with  the  heat  of  a  most  generous  affection, 


replied :  "  No,  Seneca,  I  am  not  a  woman  to 
suffer  you  to  go  alone  in  such  a  necessity :  I  will 
not  have  you  to  think  that  the  virtuous  exam- 
ples of  your  life  have  not  yet  taught  me  how  to 
die ;  and  wticn  can  I  ever  better,  or  more  be- 
comingly, do  it,  or  more  to  my  own  desire,  than 
with  you  ?  and  therefore  assure  yourself  I  will 
go  along  with  you."  Then  Seneca,  taking  this 
noble  and  generous  resolution  of  his  wife  in  good 
part,  and  also  willing  to  free  himself  from  the 
fear  of  leaving  her  exposed  to  the  mercy  and 
cruelty  of  his  enemies  after  his  death :  "  I  have, 
Paulina,"  said  he,  "  sufficiently  instructed  thee 
in  what  would  serve  thee  happily  to  live  ;  but 
thou  more  covetest,  I  see,  the  honour  of  dying: 
in  truth,  I  will  not  grudge  it  thee ;  the  con- 
stancy and  resolution  in  our  common  end  are 
the  same,  but  the  beauty  and  glory  of  thy  part 
is  much  greater."  Which  being  said,  the  sur- 
geons at  the  same  time  opened  the  veins  of  both 
their  arms ;  but  those  of  Seneca  being  more 
shrunk  up,  as  well  with  age  as  abstinence,  mak- 
ing bis  blood  to  flow  more  slov  ly,  he  moreover 
commanded  them  to  open  the  veins  of  his 
thighs ;  and  lest  the  torments  he  endured  might 
intimidate  his  wife's  heart,  and  also  to  free  him- 
self from  the  affliction  of  seeing  her  in  so  sad  a 
condition,  after  having  taken  a  very  affectionate 
leave  of  her,  he  entreated  she  would  suffer  them 
to  carry  her  into  her  chamber,  which  they 
accordingly  did.  But  all  these  incisions  beiug 
not  yet  enough  to  make  him  die,  he  commanded 
Statius  Anneus,  his  physician,  to  give  him  a 
draught  of  poison,  which  had  not  much  better 
effect ;  for,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  and  cold- 
ness of  his  limbs,  it  could  not  arrive  to  his 
heart ;  wherefore  they  were  forced  to  superadd 
a  very  hot  bath,  and  then  feeling  his  end  ap- 
proach, whilst  he  had  breath,  lie  continued 
excellent  discourses  upon  the  subject  of  his  pre- 
sent condition,  which  the  secretaries  wrote  down 
so  long  as  they  could  hear  his  voice ;  and  his 
last  words  were  long  after  in  high  honour  and 
esteem  among  men  (it  was  a  great  loss  to  us 
that  they  were  not  reserved  down  to  our  times). 
Then,  feeling  the  last  pangs  of  death,  with  the 
bloody  water  of  the  bath  he  sprinkled  his  head, 
Bftying,  "  This  water  I  dedicate  to  Jupiter  the 
Deliverer."  Nero,  being  presently  advertised 
of  all  this,  fearing  lest  the  death  of  Paulina, 
who  was  one  of  the  best  descended  ladies  of 
Rome,  and  against  whom  he  had  no  particular 
nnkindness,  should  turn  to  his  reproach,  he  sent 
back  orders  in  all  haste  to  bind  up  her  wounds, 
which  his  people  did  without  her  knowledge  ; 
she  being  already  half  dead,  and  without  any 
manner  of  sense.  Thus,  though  she  Hved,  con- 
trary to  her  own  design,  it  was  very  honour- 
ably, and  according  to  her  own  virtue,  her  pale 
complexion  ever  after  manifesting  how  much 
life  was  run  from  her  veins.1 
These  are  my  three  very  true  stories,  which 


1  Tacitua,  Annul,  xr.  04. 
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I   find  as    entertaining    and  as 
Th*  writ*™  of     tragic  as  any  of  those  we  make 


ourselves  to  our  friends,  and  when  we  would 
die  for  ourselves  must  break  that  resolution  for 


hrrerecourU       of  our  own  neads,  wherewith  to  them.    'Tis  a  testimony  of  grandeur  and  courage 

to  history  for       entertain    the   common    people ;  to  return  to  life  for  the  consideration  of  another, 

theiTp?»y?  **      ano^  *  wonder  they  who  under-  as  many  excellent  persons  have  done ;  and  'tis 

take  snch  matters  do  not  rather  a  mark  of  singular  good  nature  to  preserve  old 
cull  out  ten  thousand  very  fine  stories,  which  age  (of  which  the  greatest  convenience  is  the 
are  to  be  found  in  very  good  authors,  that  indifferency  as  to  its  duration,  and  a  more  stout 
would  save  them  the  trouble  of  invention,  and  and  disdainful  use  of  life),  when  a  man  per- 
be  more  useful  and  diverting :  and  he  who  ceives  that  this  office  is  pleasing,  agreeable,  and 
would  make  a  collection  of  them  would  need  to  useful  to  some  person  by  whom  we  are  very 
add  nothing  of  his  own  but  the  connection  only,  much  beloved.  And  a  man  reaps  by  it  a  very 
as  it  were  the  solder  of  another  metal ;  and  pleasing  reward  ;  for  what  can  be  more  delight- 
by  this  means  embody  a  great  many  true  events  ful  to  be  so  dear  to  his  wife,  as  upon  her  ac- 
of  all  sorts,  disposing  and  diversifying  them  count  to  become  dear  to  himself.  Thus  has 
according  as  the  beauty  of  the  work  should  my  Paulina  loaded  me  not  only  with  her  own 
require,  after  the  same  manner  almost  as  Ovid  tears,  but  my  own :  it  has  not  been  sufficient 
lias  made  up  his  Metamorphoses,  of  the  infinite  to  consider  how  resolutely  I  could  die,  but  I  have 
number  of  various  fables.1  also  considered  how  irresolutely  she  would  bear 
In  this  last  couple  this  is  moreover  worthy  my  death.   I  am  enforced  to  live,  and  sometimes 

of   consideration,   that    Paulina  to  live  is  magnanimity."    These  are  his  own 

affection  toUu    vomntarity  offered  to  lose   her  words,  excellent  as  they  everywhere  are, 
wife.                  life  for  the  love  of  her  husband, 

and  that  her  husband  had  for-  —       ♦ 
merly  alto  forborne  to  die  for  the  love  of  her. 

According  to  our  notions,  there  is  no  just  coun-  CHAPTER    XXXVI. 
terpoise  in  this  exchange ;   but,  according  to 

his  stoical  humour,  I  should  say  he  thought  he  OF  THK  M0ST  "cbllbmt  men. 

had  done  as  much  for  her  in  prolonging  his  Should  i  ^  ^^  my  opinion  and  choice  0f 

life  upon  her  account  as  it  he  had  died  for  her.  aU  a    men  who  have  ^  to         knowiedge 

Inone  of  his  le  ters  to  Lucilius,*  after  he  has  j  ghouU1  make          &  ^  metninH  l  fiml 

given  him  to  understand  that,  being  seized  with  threc  more  excellent  than  all'tne  re8t.  "> 

a  fever  at  Rome,  he  presently  took  coach  to  go  Qne  of  them  Homer    not  that  Ari8totle  or 

perhaps  as  learned 
as  not  equal 

V  That  *•  a?uel  heww  ^ized  with  was  not  a  ^^i^Zy^^Tn  knowVem^thTand 

fuVef  °u^ue  Wy'  but  „tbe  plT'  u ,,e-  S0<*  °n  are  best  able  to  judge.     I,  who  for  my  part 

thus:  «  She  let  me  go,    says  he,  "  giving  me  understaud  but  onJe  0?  theiI,,  can  only  say  this, 

a  strict  charge  of  my  health      Now  I,  who  according  to  my  poor  ^lent,  that  I  do  not 

know  that  her  life  is  involved  in  mine,  begin  Mleye  t|e  mnMJ  iemselves  could  go  beyond 

to  make  much  of  myself,  that  I  may  preserve  ^  Ronmn . 
ner;  and  I  lose  the  privilege,  my  age  has  given 

me,  Of  being    more    constant    and    resolute    in  Tale  facit  carmen  docta  teatudwe,  quale 

_  '      *i  •       °     i         t       11  a.         •     I   ,i     .   •      Ai  •  Cynthius  impositis  tempers*  aruculus  :s 

many  things,  when  I  call  to  mind  that  in  this  ..       .            ...      .            ... 

old  fellow  there  is  a  young  girl  wbo  is  inte-  "  ^P&S"»"d  ZSEjP  *""' 
rested  in  his  health.  And  since  I  cannot  per- 
suade her  to  love  me  more  courageously,  she  and  yet  in  this  judgment  we  are  not  to  for- 
makes  me  more  solicitously  to  love  myself;  get  that  it  is  chiefly  from  Homer  that  Virgil 
for  we  must  allow  something  to  honest  affec-  derives  his  excellence ;  that  he  is  his  guide  and 
tions ;  and  sometimes,  though  occasions  impor-  teacher ;  and  that  one  portion  of  the  Iliad  only 
tnne  us  to  the  contrary,  we  must  call  back  life,  has  supplied  him  with  body  and  matter  out  of 
even  though  it  be  with  torment ;  we  must  hold  which  to  compose  his  great  and  divine  JEneid. 
I  the  soul  fast  in  our  teeth,  since  the  rule  of  I  do  not  count  that  way  :  I  mix  several  other 
;  living  amongst  good  men  is  not  so  long  as  they  circumstances  that  render  this  poet  admirable 
please,  but  as  long  as  they  ought.  He  that  to  me,  even  as  it  were  above  human  condition  ; 
loves  not  his  wife  or  his  friend  so  well  as  to  and,  in  truth,  I  often  wonder  that  he  who  has 
prolong  his  life  for  them,  but  will  obstinately  erected,  and  by  his  authority  given,  so  many 
die,  is  too  delicate  and  too  effeminate  :  the  soul  deities  reputation  in  the  world,  was  not  deified 
must  impose  this  upon  itself  when  the  utility  of  himself.  Being  blind  and  poor,  living  before 
our  friends  so  requires ;  we  must  sometimes  lend  the  sciences  were  reduced  to  rule  and  certain 


a  rever  at  Home,  he  presently  took  coacn  to  go  Qne  of  them  Homer    not  that 

to  a  house  he  had  in  the  countrv,  contrary  to  y         for  example,  were  not  perha 

,    his  wife  s  opinion   who  would  by  all  means  ,     '  nor  tbat!  ^^    Vir£il  wi 

persuade  him  to  stay:  and  that  he  told  her,  bim  ^  bj9  ow*n  ^  wL£h  x 


1  In  the  edition  of  1588  Montaigne  added — "  or  as  Arios to     here  in  view  only  serious  relations,  whereas  those  of  Ariosto 
has  arranged  in  succession  so  many  different  fables ;"  but     are  mostly  comic. 
he  afterwards  omitted  this  passage,  probably  because  he  has        *  Ep.  104.  >  Propert.  a.  34.  79» 
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observation  lie  was  so  well  acquainted  with 
them  that  all  those  who  have  since  taken  upon 
them  to  establish  governments,  to  carry  on 
wars,  and  to  write  either  of  religion  or  phi- 
losophy, of  what  sect  soever,  or  of  the  arts, 
have  made  use  of  him  as  of  a  most  perfect 
instructor  in  the  knowledge  of  all  things,  and 
of  his  books  as  of  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of 
all  sorts  of  learning  : 

Qui,  quid  tit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non, 
Plenius  ac  melius  Chrysippo  ac  Crantorc  dicit ;' 

"  Who  what  is  base,  what  pure,  what  brave,  what  good, 
Fuller  than  Crantor  or  Cbrytippus  shewed ;" 

and  as  this  other  says, 

A  quo,  ceu  fonte  perenm. 
Vatum  Pieriia  ora  rigantur  aquis  ;* 

"  From  whose  ne'er-failing  spring  the  poet  sips, 
And  in  Pierian  waters  wets  his  lips;*' 

and  the  other, 

Adde  Heliconiadum  comites,  quorum  unus  Homerus, 
Sceptra  potitus  ;* 

"  Of  all  the  muses'  friends,  Homer  alone 
Is  judg'd  most  worthy  of  the  poet's  throne ;" 

and  the  other, 

Cuj  usque  ex  ore  profuso 
Omnis  posteritas  latices  in  carmina  duzit, 
Amnemque  in  tenues  ausa  est  deducere  rivos, 
Unius  fsecunda  bonis.4 

"  From  whose  abundant  spring 
Succeeding  poets  draw  the  songs  they  sing  ; 
From  him  they  take,  from  him  adorn  their  themes, 
And  into  little  channels  cut  his  streams  : 
Rich  in  his  store." 

'Tis  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature,  that  he 
has  made  the  most  excellent  production  that 
can  possibly  be;  for  the  ordinary  birth  of 
things  is  imperfect;  they  usually  thrive  and 
gather  strength  by  growing :  whereas  he  has 
rendered  the  infancy  of  poetry  and  several 
other  sciences  mature,  perfect,  and  accomplished 
at  first.  And  for  this  reason  he  may  be  called 
the  first  and  the  last  of  poets,  according  to  the 
noble  testimony  antiquity  has  left  us  of  him : 
"  That  as  there  was  none  before  him  whom  he 
could  imitate,  so  there  has  been  none  since  that 
could  imitate  him.''5  His  words,  according  to 
Aristotle,6  arc  the  only  words  that  have  motion 
and  action  ;  the  only  substantial  words.  Alex- 
ander  the  Great,  having  found  a  rich  cabinet 
amongst  Darius's  spoils,  gave  order  it  should 
be  reserved  for  him  to  keep  his  Homer  in  :7 
saying,  "  That  he  was  the  best  and  most  faith- 
ful counsellor  he  had  in  his  military  affairs."8 
For  the  same  reason  it  was  that  Cleomenes,  the 


1  Horace,  Ep.  i  2.  3 

*  Ovid,  Amor.  iii.  9.  25. 
3  Lucret.  iii   1050. 

«  Manil.  ii.  8. 

»  Veil.  Paterculus,  i.  5. 

*  Poetic*,  c.  34. 

7  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  vii. 

8  Plutarch.  Ufe  of  Alexander. 

*  Id.  Apothegm*  of  the  LacetUem. 


son  of  Anaxandridas,  said,  "  That  he  was  the 
poet  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  for  he  was  the 
best  master  in  the  discipline  of  war."9  This 
singular  and  particular  commendation  is  also 
left  of  him  in  the  judgment  of  Plutarch  :* 
"  That  he  is  the  only  author  in  the  world  that 
never  glutted  nor  disgusted  his  readers,  pre- 
senting himself  always  another  thing,  and 
always  flourishing  in  some  new  grace."  That 
wanton  Alcibiades,  having  asked  one  who  pre- 
tended to  learning  for  a  book  of  Homer,  gave 
him  a  box  on  the  ear  because  he  bad  none,  which 
he  thought  as  scandalous  as  we  should  to  take 
one  of  our  priests  without  a  breviary.  Xeno- 
phanes  complained  one  day  to  Hiero,  the  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  that  be  was  so  poor  he  had  not 
wherewithal  to  maintain  two  servants:  — 
"  What !"  replied  the  tyrant,  "  Homer,  who 
was  much  poorer  than  you  are,  keeps  above 
ten  thousand,  though  he  is  dead  !"n  What  did 
Panaetius  leave  unsaid,  when  he  called  Plato 
"  the  Homer  of  philosophers ?"M  Besides,  what 
glory  can  be  compared  to  his  ?  Nothing  is  so 
frequent  in  men's  mouths  as  his  name  and 
works  ;  nothing  so  known  and  received  as  Troy, 
Helen,  and  the  war  about  her,  when  perhaps 
there  was  really  never  any  such  thing.  Our 
children  are  called  by  names  that  he  feigned 
above  three  thousand  years  ago :  who  knows 
not  Hector  and  Achilles  ?  Not  only  some  par- 
ticular families,  but  most  nations  also,  seek 
their  origin  in  his  inventions.  Mahomet,  the 
second  of  that  name,  Emperor  of  the  Turks, 
writing  to  our  Pope  Pius  the  Second :  "lam 
astonished,"  says  lie,  "  that  the  Italians  should 
appear  against  me,  considering  that  we  have 
our  common  descent  from  the  Trojans,  and 
that  it  concerns  me  as  well  as  it  does  them  to 
revenge  the  blood  of  Hector  upon  the  Greeks, 
whom  they  countenance  against  me."1'  Is  it 
not  a  noble  farce,  wherein  kings,  republics,  and 
emperors  have  so  many  ages  played  their  parts, 
and  to  which  the  vast  universe  serves  for  a 
theatre  ?  Seven  Grecian  cities  contended  for 
his  birth,  so  much  honour  even  his  obscurity 
helped  him  to ! 

Smyrna,  Rhodos,  Colophon,  Salamis,  Chios,  Argos.Athena*." 

"  By  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Colophon,  Salamis, 
Chios,  Argos,  and  Athens,  he  claim'd  is." 

The  other  is  Alexander  the  Great ;  for  who- 
ever will  consider   the   age  at 
which  he  began  his  enterprizes,     Great?  *' 
the  small   means  by  which    he 
effected  so  glorious  a  design  ;  the  authority  he 
obtained  at  so  tender  an  age,  with  the  greatest 


10  In  his  treatise,  on  Speaking  too  much, 

"  Plutarch,  Apotheg.  of  the  King*, 

1*  Cicero,  Tuac.  Qui*,  i.  32. 

"  "  See,"  says  Bayle  (article  Acornania),  "  how  chime- 
rical evils,  forged  by  poets,  have  serred  as  an  apology  for  real 
evils."  This  letter  of  Mahomet's  was  probably  written  by 
some  renegade  Greek,  or,  more  probably  still,  invented  by 
some  imaginative  historian." 

"  Polittan,  Manto. 
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and  most  experienced  captains  of  the  world,  miracle,  his  majestic  port,  and  imposing  deport- 
by  whom  he  was  followed ;  the  extraordinary  ment,  in  a  race  so  young,  so  ruddy,  and  so 
favour  wherewith  fortune  embraced  him,  and  radiant: 
favoured  so  many  hazardous,  not  to  say  rash 

!    designs  *  Quslia,  ubi  Oceani  perfasus  Lucifer  unda, 

Obstaret,  guadensque  viam  fecisse  ruina ;'  *>**««»>  «■  •-«•»«*  vmv,  kikukmiw  ,ww,T,i  * 

"  Whose  high  designs  no  hostile  force  could  stay,  "  So  doth  the  morning  star  from  Ocean  rue, 

And  who  by  ruin  lov'd  to  clear  his  way  ;"  Beyond  all  stars  grateful  to  Venus'  eyes, 

Shakes  from  his  rosy  locks  the  pearly  dews, 

that  grandeur,  to  have,  at  the  age  of  three  and  ""^^  ""*  <ta*»«~.  •»<>  ">«  *v  ""»• »" 

?i,r^.?ieMS'SS86d  M?  "".T^1  ^C  Wh°!e  The  excellence  of  hi*  knowledge  and  capacity, 

habitable  earth,  and  in  half  a  life  to  have  at-  the  duiatjoI1  8nd         dellr  ^^  gioryf™^ 

tamed  to  the  utmost  of  what  human  nature  can  c,        without       »     env     and  th|t  j***^ 

do ;  so  that  you  cannot  imagine  the  legitimate  bis  death  it  wag^  k1^  ^^  ^t  & 

duration  of  his  life,  and  the  continuation  of  medals  brought  good  fortune  to  all  that  carried 

his  increase  in  valour  and  fortune,  even  tea  ^em  ^t^  .  and  ^  „„,„  ]„„„  ^ 
due  maturity  of  age,  but  that  you  must  withal      rinces  have  ^^  hia  acto  than  0^1,5,^,. 

imagine  something  more  than  man ;  to  have  rians  j,^  written  ^  ^.^  of  „,    other  j^- 

so  many  royal  branches  to  spring  from  his  ,  or    rince  whatever    ^j  ^  to  this  very  day 

soldiers,  leaving  the  world  at  his  death  divided  th/Mahometans,  who  despise  all  other  listo- 

amongst  four  successors  simple  captains  of  his  rf     ^^  of  Md  bonour  £  a,        b    a        ial 

army  whose  posterity  afterwards  so  long  con-  priviwe .  whoever,  I  say,  will  seriously  con- 

tinued  and  maintained  that  vast  possession  ;  so  £der  ^  partic^  wilf  ^j,  fat,  all  these 

many  excellent  virtues  as  he  was  master  of,  ^j  t  £_,],„  j  Uto  n^,,  to  *kr  him 

instice,  temperance,  liberality,  truth  in  h»  word,  before  Casar  himself,  who  alone  could  make 

love  towards  his  own  people,  and  humanity  me  doubthll  in  my  choice     for  it  ^^  ^ 

towards  those  he  overcame;  for  his  manners  in  dcnied  but  ^at  ^  wag  moK  of  hig  own  ;„ 

general  seem,  in  truth,  incapable  of  any  man-  bb       ,oitg  m0K  of  fortnne  in  ^^  of  ^^ 

ner  of  reproach    though  some  particular  and  ^^  Th     wwe  Jn  man    ^  d  ^ 

exteaordinary  actions  of  his  may  perhaps  fall         b       Ctegar  had  ^  advantage  In  »me  par- 

nnder  censure ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  ^eatav^tim;  they  were  two  fires,  or  two 

such  great  things  as  he  did,  altogether  within  torrent^  to  ove,.^  the  world  by  several 

the  strict  rules  of  justice ;  such  as  be  are  to  wavg . 
be  judged  in  gross,  by  the  main  end  of  their  ' 

actions ;  the  ruin  of  Thebes  and  Persepolis,  the  ft  wtat  immtoi  dinnb  putibo.  ignc* 

murder  of  Menander  and  of  Hapbestion's  phy-  i^r,teu•2^p^d.Tdf,^SrSu!^",0 ' 

Sician.  the  massacre  of  SO  many  Persian  prison-  Dant  sonitum  spumosi  amnes,  «t  in  sequora  currant, 

em  at  once,  of  a  troop  of  Indian  soldiers,  not  Quisquesuum  populate  iter:* 

without  prejudice  to  his  word,  and  of  the  Cos-  „  And  like  to  fireg  fa  ^.^  ^      Ued 

seians,  SO    much    as    tO    the   very    Children,    are  To  a  dry  grove  of  crackling  laurel',  side ; 

indeed  sallies  that  are  not  well  to  be  excused  ;  2l like  th^c^u^^t,  of/D*mi?g.ri]!V., 

for,  as  to  Clitus,  the  fault  was  more  than  re-  SKJ^SS^S 

COmpensed    in    his    repentance,   and   that  very  They  bear  down  all  before  them  where  they  go  :M 

action,  as  much  as  any  other  whatever,  mani- 
fests the  sweetness  of  his  nature,  a  nature  most  but  though  Caesar's  ambition  bad  been  more 
excellently  formed  to  goodness ;  and  it  was  moderate,  it  would  still  be  so  unhappy,  having 
ingeniously  said  of  biror  "  That  be  had  his  the  min  of  his  country  and  tbe  universal  mis- 
virtues  by  nature,  and  his  vices  by  chance."2  chief  to  the  world  for  its  abominable  object, 
As  to  his  being  given  a  little  to  bragging,  and  that,  all  things  collected  together  and  put  into 
a  little  too  impatient  of  bearing  himself  ill  a  balance,  1  must  needs  incline  to  Alexander's 
spoken  of;  and  as  to  those  mangers,  arms,  and  side. 

bits  he  caused  to  be  strewed  in  the  Indies,3  all        The  third,  and  in  my  opinion  the  most  ez- 

those  little  vanities  methinks  may  very  well  be  cellent  of  all,   is  Epaminondas. 

allowed  tohisyouth  and  the  prodigious  prosperity  Of   glory   he   has  not    near  so    Epaminondas. 

of  his  fortune.     And  who  will  consider  withal  much  as  the  other  two  (which 

his  so  many  military  virtues,  his  diligence,  fore-  also  is  but  a  part  of  the  substance  of  the  things); 

sight,  patience,  discipline,  subtlety,  magnani-  of  valour  and  resolution,  not  of  that  sort  which 

mity,  resolution,  and   good  fortune,  wherein,  is  pushed  on  by  ambition,  but  of  that  which 

though  we  had  not  the  authority  of  Hannibal  to  wisdom  and  reason  can  raise  in  a  regular  soul, 

assure  us,  he  was  the  fi rst  of  men  ;  the  admirable  he  had  all  that  could  be  imagined.     Of  this 

beauty  and  symmetry  of  his  person,  even  to  a  virtue  of  bis  he  has,  in  my  thought,  given  as 


1  Lucan,  i  149.  4  <*»«rf»  ▼"*•  M9> 

*  Quiatus  Cnrtius,  t.  1.  5  Treb.  Pollio,  THginta  Tyrann.  c.  14. 

»  Plutarch,  in  vita.  •  Mneid,  ni.  521. 
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ample  proof,  as  either  Alexander  himself  or 
Caesar;  for  although  his  war  exploits  were 
neither  so  frequent  nor  so  renowned,  they  were 
yet,  if  duly  considered  in  all  their  circumstances, 
as  important,  as  bravely  fought,  and  carried 
with  them  as  manifest  testimony  of  valour  and 
military  conduct  as  those  of  any  whatever.  The 
Greeks  have  done  bim  the  honour,  without 
contradiction,  to  pronounce  him  the  greatest 
man  of  their  nation  ;*  and  to  be  the  first  of 
Greece  is  easily  to  be  the  first  of  the  world;  As 
to  his  knowledge,  we  have  this  ancient  judg- 
ment of  him,  "  That  never  any  man  knew  so 
much,  and  spoke  so  little  as  he ;  " 2  for  he  was 
of  the  Pythagorean  sect :  but,  when  he  did 
speak,  never  man  spoke  better ;  an  excellent 
orator,  and  of  powerful  insinuation.  But  as 
to  his  manners  and  conscience,  he  infinitely 
surpassed  all  men  that  ever  undertook  the  ma- 
nagement of  affairs;  for  in  this  one  thin<?,  which 
ought  chiefly  to  be  considered,  which  alone 
denotes  what  we  are,  and  which  alone  I  coun- 
ter-balance with  all  the  rest  put  together,  he 
comes  not  short  of  any  philosopher  whatever, 
not  even  of  Socrates  himself:  innocence  in  him 
is  a  quality,  peculiar,  sovereign,  constant,  uni- 
form, incorruptible ;  compared  to  which,  it 
appears  in  Alexander  subject  to  something  else, 
uncertain,  variable,  effeminate,  and  accidental. 

Antiquity  has  judged  that  in  thoroughly  sift- 
ing all  the  other  great  captains,  there  is  found 
in  every  one  some  peculiar  quality  that  illus- 
trates his  name ;  in  this  man  alone  there  is  a 
full  and  equal  virtue  throughout,  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  wished  for  in  him,  whether  in 
private  or  public  employment,  whether  in  peace 
or  war,  whether  gloriously  to  live  or  die.  I  do 
not  know  any  form  or  fortune  of  man  that 
I  so  much  honour  and  love. 

'Tis  true  that  I  look  upon  his  obstinate 
poverty,  as  it  is  set  out  by  his  best  friends, 
as  a  little  too  scrupulous  and  nice :  and  this 
is  the  only  action,  though  high  in  itself  and  well 
worthy  of  admiration,  that  I  find  so  severe  as 
not  to  desire  to  imitate  myself,  to  the  degree  it 
was  in  him. 

Scipio  JSmilianus  alone,  could  one  give  him 
as  brave  and  magnificent  an  end  and  as  pro- 
found and  universal  a  knowledge, 
8dpio  iEmiii-  might  be  put  into  the  other  scale 
""to  be  com.  ?f  tue  balance.  Oh  !  what  an 
pared  with  him.  injury  has  time  done  me,  to  de- 
prive me  of  the  sight  of  two  of 
the  most  noble  lives,  which,  by  the  common 
consent  of  all  the  world,  one  the  greatest  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  other  of  the  Romans,  were  in 
all  Plutarch.  What  materials !  What  a  work- 
man ! 


1  Diod.  Sic.  zt.  88.     Pandemias,  x'ui.  2.  &c. 
deOrat.  iii.  54.  assigns  him  the  same  plsce. 
Plutarch,  On  the  D*mon  of  Socrates, 
Id.  Life  of  Coriolanua 


Cicero,  also, 


t 
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4 
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Id   (hi  the  Damon  of  Socrate*. 
Id.  ib. 


For  a  man  that  was  no  saint,  but,  as  we  say, 
a  gallant  man,  of  civil  and  ordinary  manners, 
and  of  a  moderate  ambition,  the  richest  life  that 
I  know,  and  full  of  the  richest  and  most  to  be 
desired  parts,  all  things  considered,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  that  of  Alcibiades. 

But  as  to  what  concerns  Eparainondas,  I  will 
here,  as  the  example  of  an  excessive  goodness, 
add  some  of  his  opinions.  He  declared  that 
the  greatest  satisfaction  he  ever  had  in  his 
whole  life  was  the  contentment  he  gave  his 
father  and  mother  in  his  victory  of  Leuctra  •* 
wherein  he  says  very  much,  preferring  their 
pleasure  before  his  own,  so  just,  and  so  full  of 
so  glorious  an  action.  He  did  not  think  it 
lawful,  even  to  restore  the  liberty  of  his  coun- 
try, to  kill  a  man  without  knowing  a  cause  j4 
which  made  him  so  cold  in  the  enterprize  of  his 
companion  Pclopidas,  for  the  relief  of  Thebes. 
He  was  also  of  opinion  that  men  in  battle  ought 
to  avoid  the  encounter  of  a  friend  that  was  on 
the  contrary  side,  and  to  spare  him.5  And  his 
humanity,  even  towards  his  enemies  themselves, 
having  rendered  him  suspected  by  the  Boetians, 
for  that,  after  he  had  miraculously  forced  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  open  him  the  pass,  which 
they  had  undertaken  to  defend  at  the  entry  of  the 
Morea,  near  unto  Corinth,  he  contented  himself 
with  having  charged  through  them,  without 
pursuing  them  to  the  utmost,  lie  had  his  com- 
mission of  general  taken  from  him,  very  honour- 
ably upon  such  an  account,  and  for  the  shame 
it  was  to  them,  soon  after,  upon  necessity,  to 
restore  him  to  bis  command,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge how  much  upon  him  depended  their  safety 
and  honour ;  victory  like  a  shadow  attending 
him  wherever  he  went ;  and  indeed  the  prospe- 
rity of  his  country,  as  being  from  him  derived, 
died  with  him.6 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

OF  THE   RESEMBLANCE  OF  CHILDREN  TO 
THEIR   FATHERS. 

This  faggoting  up  of  so  many  divers  pieces  is 
done  in  this  way :  I  never  set  pen  to  paper  but 
when  too  great  idleness  becomes  troublesome, 
and  never  any  where  but  at  home ;  so  that  it  is 
made  up  at  several  interruptions  and  intervals, 
occasions  keeping  me  sometimes  many  months 
abroad.7  As  to  the  rest,  I  never  correct  my 
first  by  any  second  conceptions :  perhaps  I  may 
alter  a  word  or  so ;  but  'tis  only  to  vary  the 
phrase,  and  not  to  omit  my  former  meaning  * 
I  have  a  mind  to  represent  the  progress  of  my 
humour,  that  every  one  may  see  every  piece  as 


•  Diod.  Sic.  zt.  88.    Nepos,  to  rrita.    Justin,  vi  8. 

1  This  chapter  wot  written  by  Montaigne  after  hit  return 
from  his  journey  through  Switserland,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
on  which  he  had  been  absent  seventeen  months. 

8  Yet  the  edition  of  1584  contains  several  passages  which 
Montaigne  afterwards  greatly  altered  or  entirely  omitted,  to 
the  advantage,  certainly,  of  his  work. 
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it  came  from  the  forge.  I  could  wish  I  had  J 
begun  sooner,  that  I  might  see  more  the  course  ' 
of  my  mutations.  A  servant  of  mine,  that  I 
employed  to  transcribe  for  me,  thought  he  had 
got  a  prize  by  stealing  several  pieces  from  me, 
such  as  he  took  a  fancy  to ;  but  it  is  my  com- 
fort that  he  will  be  no  greater  a  gainer  than  I 
shall  be  a  loser  by  the  theft.  I  am  grown  older 
by  seven  or  eight  years  since  I  began  ;  which 

has  not  been  without  some  new 
JSSS^'the  acquisition :  I  have  in  that  time 
disease  which  become  acquainted  with  the  stone, 
Jj^y*  by  the  liberality  of  years,  a  long 

conversation  with  which  hardly 
wears  off  without  some  such  inconvenience. 
I  could  have  been  glad  that  of  other  presents 
age  has  to  present  lone-lived  men,  withal  it  had 
chosen  one  that  would  have  been  more  welcome 
to  me,  for  it  could  not  possibly  have  laid  upon 
me  a  disease,  for  which,  even  from  my  infancy, 
I  have  had  so  great  a  horror;  and  it  is  m 
truth,  of  all  the  ills  of  old  age,  that  of  which 
I  have  ever  been  most  afraid.  I  have  often 
thought,  with  myself,  that  I  went  on  too  far, 
and  that  in  so  long  a  voyage  I  should  at  last 
run  myself  into  some  disadvantage ;  I  perceived, 
and  often  declared,  that  it  was  time  to  knock 
off,  and  that  death  was  to  be  cut  out  in  the 
sound  and  living  part,  according  to  the  sur- 
geons' rule  in  amputations;  and  that  nature 
made  him  pay  very  strict  usury  who  did  not 
in  due  time  pay  the  principal.  And  yet  I  was 
so  far  from  being  ready  that,  in  eighteen 
months'  time,  or  thereabout,  that  I  have  been 
in  this  uneasy  condition,  I  have  so  inured  my- 
self to  it  as  to  be  content  to  live  on  in  it ;  and 
have  found  wherein  to  comfort  myself,  and  to 
hope  :  so  much  are  men  enslaved  to  their 
miserable  being  that  there  is  no  condition  so 
wretched  that  they  will  not  accept,  provided 
they  may  live !  Hear  Meceenas : 

Debilem  facito  mum, 
Debilem  pede,  coxa ; 
Lubicros  quale  dentes : 
Vita  dum  superest,  bene  eat :' 

"  Maim  both  my  hands  and  feet,  break  leg*  and  thighs, 
Knock  out  my  teeth,  and  bore  out  both  my  eyes, 
Let  me  but  live,  all's  well  enough,  he  cries." 

And  Tamerlane,  with  a  foolish  humanitv,  pal- 
liated the  fantastic  cruelty  he  exercised  upon 
lepers,  when  he  put  all  he  could  hear  of  to 
death,  to  deliver  them,  as  he  pretended,  from 
the  painful  life  they  lived ;  for  there  was  not 
one  of  them  who  would  not  rather  have  under- 
gone a  triple  leprosy  than  to  be  deprived  of 
their  being ;  and  Antisthenes  the  Stoic3  being 
very  sick,  and  crying  out,  "  Who  will  deliver 
me  from  these  evils  ?  "  Diogenes,  who  was 
come  to  visit  him :  "  This,"  said  he,  presenting 
him  a  knife,  "  presently,  if  thou  wilt."  "  I  do 
not  mean  from  my  life,"  he  replied,  "  but  from 


1  Maecenas,  apud  Seneca,  Ep.  101. 
*  Or  rather  the  Cynic,  of  which  sect 


he  was  the  head, 
though,  in  the  main, 'there  is  no  great  difference  betwixt  the 
two  sects  as  to  their  doctrine. 


The  Stone  the 
most  painful  of 
all  ' 


my  disease."  3  The  sufferings  that  only  attack 
the  mind  I  am  not  so  sensible  of  as  most  other 
men ;  partly  out  of  judgment,  for  the  world 
looks  upon  several  things  as  dreadful,  or  to  be 
avoided  at  the  expense  of  life,  that  are  almost 
indifferent  to  me :  partly  through  a  stupid  and 
insensible  complexion  I  have,  in  evils  which 
do  not  point-blank  hit  me ;  which  insensibility 
I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  best  parts  of  my 
natural  condition  ;  but  essential  and  corporeal 
pains,  I  am  very  sensible  of.  And  yet  having 
long  since  foreseen  thera,  though  with  a  sight 
weak  and  delicate,  and  softened  with  the  long 
and  happy  health  and  quiet  that  God  has  been 

? leased  to  give  me  the  greatest  part  of  my  time, 
had  in  my  imagination  fancied  them  so  insup- 
portable that  in  truth  I  felt  the  fear  of  them 
more  than  I  have  since  felt  actual  pain  from 
them ;  by  which  I  am  still  more  fortified  in  this 
belief,  that  most  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  as 
we  employ  them,  more  trouble  the  repose  of  life 
than  they  are  any  way  useful  to  it. 

I  am  in  conflict  with  the  worst,  the  most 
sudden,  the  most  painful,  the  most  mortal,  and 
the  most  irremediable  of  all  dis- 
eases ;  I  have  already  had  the 
trial  of  five  or  six  very  long  and 
very  painful  fits,  and  yet  I  either 
flatter  myself,  or  there  is  even  in  this  estate 
what  is  very  well  to  be  endured  by  a  man  who 
has  his  soul  free  from  the  fear  of  death,  and  the 
menaces,  conclusions,  and  consequences,  which 
physic  is  ever  thundering  in  our  ears.  But  the 
effect,  even  of  pain  itself,  is  not  so  sharp  and 
intolerable  as  to  put  a  man  of  understanding 
into  impatience  and  despair.  I  have  at  least 
this  advantage  from  my  stone,  that  what  I  could 
not  hitherto  wholly  prevail  upon  myself  to  re- 
solve upon,  as  to  reconciling  and  acquainting 
myself  with  death,  it  will  perfect ;  for  the  more 
it  presses  upon  and  importunes  roe,  I  shall  be  so 
much  the  less  afraid  to  die.  I  had  already  gone 
so  far  as  only  to  love  life  for  life's  sake,  but  my 
pain  will  dissolve  this  intelligence:  and  God 
grant  that  in  the  end,  should  the  sharpness  of  it 
be  once  greater  than  I  shall  be  able  to  bear,  it 
does  not  throw  me  into  the  other  less  vicious 
extreme,  to  desire  and  wish  to  die ! 

Sommum  nee  metuas  diem,  nee  optes  :* 
"  Neither  to  wish  nor  fear  to  die  :" 

they  are  two  passions  to  be  feared,  but  the  one 
has  its  remedy  much  nearer  at  hund  than  the 
other. 

As  to  the  rest,  I  have  always  found  the 
precept  that  so  exactly  enjoins    complaint  may 
so  firm  a  countenance,  and  so    freely  be  in- 
disdainful  and  indifferent  a  com-     Jjjj^j  *£, 
portment    in    the    toleration    of    ^^  ' 

infirmities,   to    be    merely  ceremonial..  Why 


3  Diog.  Laertius,  in  the  life  of  Antisthenes. 
«  Mart.  x.  47. 
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should  philosophy,  which  only  has  respect  to 
life  and  its  effects,  trouble  itself  about  these 
external  appearances  ?  Let  us  leave  that  care 
to  actors  and  masters  of  rhetoric,  that  set  so 
great  a  value  upon  our  gestures;  let  her,  in 
God's  name,  allow  this  vocal  frailty,  if  it  be 
neither  cordial  nor  stomachical,  to  the  disease ; 
and  permit  the  ordinary  ways  of  expressing 
grief  by  sighs,  sobs,  palpitations,  and  turning 
pale,  that  nature  has  put  out  of  our  power ; 
provided  the  courage  be  undaunted,  and  the 
expressions  not  sounding  of  despair,  let  her  be 
satisfied.  What  matter  is  it  if  we  wring  our 
bands,  if  we  do  not  wring  our  thoughts  ?  She 
forms  us  for  ourselves,  not  for  others ;  to  be, 
not  to  seem ;  let  her  be  satisfied  with  governing 
our  understandings,  which  she  has  taken  upon 
her  the  care  of  instructing ;  in  the  fury  of  the 
stone  let  her  maintain  the  soul  in  a  condition  to 
know  itself,  and  to  follow  its  accustomed  way, 
contending  with,  and  enduring,  not  meanly 
truckling  under  pain ;  moved  and  heated,  not 
subdued  and  conquered    in    the    contention ; 


great  matter  what  faces  we  make,  if  we  find 
any  ease  by  it ;  if  the  body  find  itself  relieved 
by  complaining,  let  it  complain  ;  if  agitation 
eases  him,  let  him  tumble  and  toss  at  pleasure ; 
if  he  finds  the  disease  evaporate  (as  some  phy- 
sicians hold  that  it  helps  women  in  delivery), 
extremely  to  cry  out,  or,  if  it  do  but  amuse  his 
torments,  let  him  roar.  We  need  not  command 
his  voice  to  sally,  let  us  but  stop  it  not.  Epicu- 
rus1 not  only  forgives  his  sage  for  crying  out 
in  torments,  but  advises  him  to  it:  PugUen 
etiam,  quum  feriunt,  in  jactandis  castibus 
inyemi&cunt,  quia  profundenda  voce  omne  cor- 
pus intenditur,  venitque  plaga  vehementior.2 
"  When  men  fight  with  the  coestus  they  groan 
out  in  laying  on,  because  the  whole  strength  of 
body  goes  along  with  the  voice,  and  the  blow 
is  laid  on  with  greater  force."  We  have  enough 
to  do  to  deal  with  the  disease,  without  troubling 
ourselves  with  these  superfluous  rules. 

This  I  say  in    excuse  of  those  whom   we 

ordinarily  see  impatient  in  the  assaults  of  this 

malady ;  for  as  to  what  concerns 

m  iS^tem-    myself,   I  have    passed  it  over 


kept  hi*  tern- 


yself, 
per  in  the  hitherto  with  a  little  better  coun- 

hdghtofhi.       tenance,  and    contented    myself 
^  '  with  grunting,  without  roaring 

ont.  Not,  nevertheless,  that  I  put  any  great 
constraint  upon  myself  to  maintain  this  exterior 
decency,  for  I  make  little  account  of  such  an 
advantage ;  I  allow  herein  as  much  as  the  pain 
requires ;  but  either  my  pains  are  not  so  exces- 
sive, or  I  have  more  than  ordinary  patience. 
I  complain,  I  confess,  and  am  a  little  impatient 
in  a  very  sharp  fit,  but  I  do  not  arrive  to  such 
a  degree  of  despair  as  he  who — 


1  Laertius,  in  tntd. 

1  Cicero,  Tusc.  QiutA  ii.  S3. 

3  Attiua,  Philoctetet,  upud  Cicero,  dc  Finib.  ii.  29. 


Ejulatu,  questu,  gemitu,  fremitibas 
Resonando,  multum  flebiles  voces  refert  :> 

"  Howling,  roaring,  and  a  thousand  groans. 
Expressed  his  torment  in  most  dismal  tones  :*' 

I  relish  myself  in  the  midst  of  my  dolor ;  and 
have  always  found  that  I  was  in  a  capacity  to 
speak,  think,  and  give  a  rational  answer,  as  well 
as  at  any  other  time,  but  not  so  coldly  and 
indifferently,  being  troubled  and  interrupted 
by  the  pain.  When  I  am  looked  upon  by  my 
visitors  to  be  in  the  greatest  torment,  and:  that 
they  therefore  forbear  to  trouble  me,  I  often  try 
my  own  strength,  and  myself  set  some  discourse 
on  foot,  the  most  remote  I  can  contrive  from  my 
present  condition.  I  can  do  any  thing  upon  a 
sudden  endeavour,  but  it  must  not  continue 
long.  What  pity  'tis  I  have  not  the  faculties 
of  that  dreamer  Cicero,  who,  dreaming  he  was 
lying  with  a  wench,  found  he  had  discharged 
his  stone  in  the  sheets  !4  My  pains  do  strangely 
disappetite  me  that  way.  In  the  intervals  from 
this  excessive  torment,  when  my  ureters  only 
languish  without  any  great  dolor,  I  presently 
feel  myself  in  my  wonted  state,  forasmuch  as 
my  soul  takes  no  other  alarm  but  what  is  sensi- 
ble and  corporeal,  which  I  certainly  owe  to  the 
care  I  have  had  of  preparing  myself  by  me- 
ditation against  such  mishaps : 

Labornm 
Nulla  mihi  nora  nunc  fades  inopinave  surgit : 
Omnia  prsecepi,  atque  animo  mecum  ante  peregi.* 

"  No  face  of  pain  or  labour  now  can  rise 
Which,  by  its  novelty,  can  me  surprise. 
I've  been  accustom'd  all  things  to  explore. 
And  been  inured  unto  them  long  before." 

I  om,  however,  a  little  roughly  handled  for  a 
learner,  and  with  a  sudden  and  sharp  alteration, 
being  fallen  in  an  instant  from  a  very  easy  and 
happy  condition  of  life  into  the  most  uneasy  and 
painful  that  can  be  imagined ;  for,  besides  that 
it  is  a  disease  very  much  to  be  feared  in  itself, 
it  begins  with  me  after  a  more  sharp  and  severe 
manner  than  it  uses  to  do  with  other  men  :  my 
fits  come  so  thick  upon  me  that  I  am  scarcely 
ever  at  ease.  Yet  1  have  hitherto  kept  my  mind 
so  upright  that,  provided  I  can  still  continue 
it,  I  find  myself  in  a  much  better  condition  of 
life  than  a  thousand  others  who  have  no  fever, 
nor  other  disease  but  what  they  create  them- 
selves from  defect  in  their  reason. 

There  is  a  certain  sort  of  crafty  humility  that 
springs  from  presumption,  as  this.  That  we 
confess  our  ignorance  in  many  things,  and  are 
so  courteous  as  to  acknowledge  that  there  are 
in  the  works  of  nature  some  qualities  and  con- 
ditions that  are  imperceptible  to  us,  and  of 
which  our  understanding  cannot  discover  the 
means  and  causes :  by  this  honest  and  conscien- 
tious declaration  we  hope  to  obtain  that  people 
shall  also  believe  us  in  those  that  we  say  we  do 
understand.     We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to 


4  Cicero,  de  Divin.  ii.  Go. 
*  JBneid,  ri.  103. 
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seek  out  miracles  and  strange  difficulties ;  me- 
tliinks  there  are  such  incomprehensible  wonders 
amongst  the  things  that  we  ordinarily  see,  as 
surpass  all  difficulty  of  miracles.  What  a 
wonderful  thing  it  is  that  the  drop  of  seed  from 
which  we  are  produced  should  carry  in  itself 
the  impression,  not  only  of  the  bodily  form,  but 
even  of  the  thoughts  and  inclinations  of  our 
fathers?  Where  can  that  drop  of  fluid  matter 
contain  that  infinite  number  of  forms?  And 
how  can  they  carry  on  these  resemblances,  with 
so  temerarious  and  irregular  a  progress  that  a  son 
shall  be  like  his  great-grandfather,  the  nephew 
like  his  uncle?  In  the  family  of  Lepidus,  at 
Rome,  there  were  three,  not  successively,  but 
by  intervals,  that  were  born  with  the  same  eye 
covered  with  a  cartilage.1  At  Thebes  there  was 
a  race  that  carried  from  their  mother's  womb 
the  form  of  the  head  of  a  lance,  and  who  was 
not  born  so  was  looked  upon  as  illegitimate.3 
And  Aristotle  says  that  in  a  certain  nation, 
where  the  women  were  in  common,  tliey 
assigned  the  children  to  their  fathers  by  their 
resemblance.3 

'Tis  to  be  believed  that  I  derive  this  infirmity 
from  my  father  ;  for  he  died  wonderfully  tor- 
mented with  a  great  stone  in  his 
fc*h  mt5mOLA  bladder.  He  was  never  sensible 
wSfthe  »tone.  °^  "is  disease  till  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  before  that 
had  never  felt  any  grudging  or  symptoms  of  it, 
either  in  his  reins,  sides,  or  any  other  part ;  and 
had  lived  till  then  in  a  happy  and  vigorous  state 
of  health,  little  subject  to  infirmities,  and  con- 
tinued seven  years  after  in  this  disease,  and  died 
a  very  painful  lingering  death.  I  was  born 
above  five-and- twenty  years  before  his  disease 
seized  him,  and  in  the  time  of  his  most  flourish- 
ing and  healthful  state  of  body,  his  third  child 
in  order  of  birth.  Where  could  his  propensity 
to  this  disease  lie  lurking  all  that  while?  And 
he  being  so  far  from  the  infirmity,  how  could 
that  small  part  of  his  substance  carry  away  so 
great  an  impression  for  its  share  ?  And  how  so 
concealed  that,  five-and- forty  years  after,  I  be- 
gan to  be  sensible  of  it,  the  only  one  to  this 
hour,  amongst  so  many  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  all  of  one  mother,  that  was  ever  troubled 
with  it.  He  that  can  satisfy  me  in  this  point, 
I  will  believe  him  in  as  many  other  miracles  as 
he  pleases  ;  always  provided  that,  as  their  man- 
ner is,  he  does  not  give  me  a  doctrine  much 
more  intricate  and  fantastic  than  the  thing 
itself,  for  current  pay. 

Let  the  physicians  a  little  excuse  the  liberty 
.  I  take  ;  for  by  the  same  infusion 

©f  phy"ic.mp  an(l  fct&l  insinuation  it  is,  that  I 
have  received  a  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  their  doctrine ;  the  antipathy  I  have 
against  their  art  is  hereditary.  My  father 
lived  threescore  and  fourteen  years,  my  grand- 


'  Pliny,  A'a/.  Hut.  vii.  1«. 

*  Plutarch,  On  tho$e  of  whom  the  God$  defer  the  punish- 


father  sixty-nine,  mv  great-grandfather  almost 
fourscore  years,  without  ever  tasting  any  sort 
of  physic ;  and  with  them  whatever  was  not 
ordinary  diet,  served  instead  of  a  drug.  Physic 
is  grounded  upon  experience  and  examples ;  so 
is  my  opinion.  Ana  is  not  this  an  express  and 
very  advantageous  experience  ?  I  do  not  know 
that  they  can  find  me,  in  all  their  records,  three 
that  were  born,  bred,  and  died  under  the  same 
roof,  who  have  lived  so  long  under  their  conduct. 
They  roust  here  of  necessity  confess  that  if  rea- 
son be  not,  fortune  at  least  is,  on  my  side ;  and 
with  physicians  fortune  goes  a  great  deal  further 
than  reason.  Let  them  not  take  me  now  at  a 
disadvantage,  let  them  not  threaten  me  in  the 
subdued  condition  I  now  am  in  ;  for  that  were 
treachery.  And,  to  say  truth,  I  have  got 
enough  the  better  of  them,  by  these  domestic 
examples,  that  they  should  rest  satisfied.  Hu- 
man things  are  not  usually  so  constant ;  it  has 
been  two  hundred  years,  save  eighteen,  that 
this  trial  has  lasted,  for  the  first  of  them  was 
born  in  the  year  1402  ;  'tis  now  indeed  very 
good  reason  that  this  experiment  should  begin 
to  fail  us.  Let  them  not  therefore  reproach  me 
with  the  infirmities  which  have  me  now  by  the 
throat ;  is  it  not  enough  for  my  part  that  I  have 
lived  seven  and  forty  years  in  perfect  health  ; 
though  it  should  be  the  end  of  my  career,  'tis  of 
the  longer  sort.  My  ancestors  hud  an  aversion 
to  physic  by  some  secret  and  natural  instinct ; 
for  the  very  sight  of  a  potion  was  loathsome  to 
my  father.  The  Seigneur  de  Gaviac,  my  uncle 
by  the  father's  side,  a  churchman,  and  a  vale- 
tudinarian from  his  birth,  and  who  yet  made 
that  crazy  life  to  hold  out  sixty -seven  years, 
being  once  fallen  into  a  furious  fever,  it  was 
ordered  by  the  physicians  he  should  be  plainly 
told  that  if  he  would  not  make  use  of  help  (for 
so  they  call  that  which  is  often  quite  contrary), 
he  would  infallibly  be  a  dead  man.  The  good 
man,  though  terrified  with  this  dreadful  sen- 
tence, yet  replied,  "I  am  then  a  dead  man." 
But  God  soon  after  made  the  prognostic  false. 
The  youngest  brother,  there  were  four,  and  by 
many  years  the  youngest,  the  Sieur  de  Bussa- 
guet,  was  the  only  man  of  the  family  that  made 
use  of  medicine,  by  reason,  I  suppose,  of  the 
commerce  he  had  with  the  other  arts,  for  he 
was  a  counsellor  in  the  court  of  parliament; 
and  it  succeeded  so  ill  with  him,  that,  bein^  in 
outward  appearance  of  the  strongest  constitu- 
tion, he  yet  died  before  any  of  the  rest,  the 
Sieur  de  St.  Michel  only  excepted. 

'Tis  possible  I  may  have  derived  this  natural 
antipathy  to  physic  from  them  ; 
but,  had  there  been  no  other  con-  "L*fci!^;" /« 
sideration  in  the  case,  1  would  light  of  phytic, 
have  endeavoured  to  have  over- 
come it ;  for  all  those  conditions  that  spring  in 
us  without  reason  arc  vicious ;  and  is  a  kind  of 


ment ;  who  however  «ay«  nothing  about  the  reputed  illegiti- 
macy of  those  bora  without  the  lance- mark. 
*  A  people  of  Lybuu    llerodotut,  iv.  190. 
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disease  tbat  we  are  to  wrestle  with.  It  may  be 
I  had  this  propensity  naturally,  but  I  have  sup- 
ported and  fortified  it  by  arguments  and  reasons, 
which  have  established  me  in  the  opinion  I  am 
of:  for  I  also  hate  the  consideration  of  refusing 
physic  for  the  nauseous  taste ;  I  should  hardly 
be  of  that  humour,  thinking  health  worth  pur- 
chasing by  all  the  most  painful  cauteries  and 
incisions  that  can  be  applied :  and,  according 
to  Epicurus,  I  conceive  that  pleasures  are  to  be 
avoided,  if  greater  pains  be  the  consequence ; 
and  pains  to  be  coveted,  that  will  terminate  in 
greater  pleasures.1  Health  is  a  precious  thing, 
and  indeed  the  only  one  meriting  that  a  man 
should  lay  out  not  only  his  time,  sweat,  labour, 
and  goods,  but  also  his  life  itself  to  obtain  it ; 
forasmuch  as  without  it  life  is  painful  and  inju- 
rious to  us;  pleasure,  wisdom,  learning,  and 
virtue,  without  it  wither  away  and  vanish :  and 
in  the  most  quaint  and  solid  discourses  that 
philosophy  would  imprint  in  us  to  the  contrary, 
we  need  no  more  but  oppose  the  image  of  Plato 
being  struck  with  an  epilepsy  or  apoplexy,  and 
in  this  supposition  to  defy  him  to  call  the  rich 
faculties  of  his  soul  to  his  assistance.  All  means 
that  conduce  to  health  can  neither  be  too  pain- 
ful nor  too  dear  for  me.  But  I  have  some  other 
appearances  that  make  me  strangely  suspect  all 
this  merchandize.  I  do  not  deny  but  there  may 
be  some  art,  and  that  there  are,  amongst  so 
many  works  of  nature,  things  proper  for  the 
conservation  of  health ;  that  is  most  certain :  I 
very  well  know  that  there  are  some  simples  that 
moisten,  and  others  that  dry ;  I  experimentally 
know  that  radishes  are  windy,  and  senna  leaves 
purging  ;  and  several  other  experiences  I  have, 
as  I  know  that  mutton  nourishes,  and  wine 
warms  me ;  and  Solon  said3  that  eating  was 
like  other  drugs,  physic  against  hunger ;  I  do 
not  disapprove  the  use  we  make  of  things  the 
earth  produces,  nor  doubt  in  the  least  of  the 
power  and  fertility  of  nature,  and  its  application 
to  our  necessities ;  I  very  well  see  that  pikes 
and  swallows  live  by  her  laws ;  but  I  mistrust 
the  inventions  of  our  wit,  knowledge,  and  art ; 
to  countenance  which  wc  have  abandoned 
nature  and  her  rules,  and  wherein  we  keep  no 
bounds  nor  moderation.  As  we  call  the  mixture 
of  the  first  laws  that  fall  into  our  hands,  Jus- 
tice, and  tlieir  practice  and  dispensation  very 
foolish  and  very  unjust ;  and  as  those  who  scon 
at  and  accuse  it,  cannot,  nevertheless,  insult 
that  noble  virtue,  but  only  condemn  the  abuse 
and  profanation  of  tbat  sacred  title ;  so  in 
physic  I  very  much  honour  that  glorious  name, 
and  the  end  it  is  studied  for,  and  what  it  pro- 
mises to  the  service  of  mankind ;  but  what  it 
foists  upon  us  I  neither  honour  nor  esteem. 


1  Cicero,  Tute.  Qnm.  ▼.  33.    Laertms.  in  triti. 

*  Or  rather  Plutarch,  who  makes  Solon  say  it,  in  the  Ban- 
quet of  the  Sewn  Sage*. 

3  Montaigne  might  very  well  assure  us,  upon  the  authority 
of  Pliny,  xxix.  V,  that  the  Romans  did  not  admit  of  physic 
till  six  hundred  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome;  and 
that,  after  they  had  made  trial  of  the  art,  they  condemned 
and  banished  the  physicians  from  their  city ;  but,  as  to  his 
addition,  that  they  were  expelled  at  the  instance  of  Cat©  the 


In  the  first  place,  experience  makes  me  dread 
it ;  for  amongst  all  my  acquaintance,  I  see  no 
set  of  people  so  soon  sick,  and  so  long  before 
they  are  well,  as  those  who  take  much  physic  : 
their  very  health  is  altered  and  corrupted  by  their 
frequent  prescriptions.  Physicians  are  not  content 
to  deal  only  with  the  sick,  but  they  will  more- 
over corrupt  health,  for  fear  men  should  at  any 
time  escape  their  authority.  Do  they  not,  from 
a  continual  and  perfect  health,  extract  suspicion 
of  some  great  sickness  to  ensue  ?  I  have  been 
sick  often  enough,  and  have  always  found  my 
sickness  easy  enough  to  be  supported  (though 
I  have  made  trial  of  almost  all  sorts),  and  as 
short  as  those  of  any  other,  without  their  help, 
or  without  swallowing  their  ill-tasting  doses. 
My  health  is  full  and  free,  without  other  rule 
or  discipline  than  my  own  custom  and  pleasure : 
every  place  serves  me  well  enough  to  stay  in, 
for  I  need  no  other  conveniences  when  sick 
than  what  I  must  have  when  I  am  well.  I 
never  disturb  myself  that  I  have  no  physician, 
or  apothecary,  or  any  other  assistance,  which 
I  see  most  other  sick  men  more  afflicted  at  than 
they  are  with  their  disease !  What !  do  they 
themselves  show -us  more  felicity  and  duration 
in  their  own  lives,  that  may  manifest  to  us  some 
apparent  effect  of  their  skill  ? 

There  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world  that  has 
not  been  many  ages  without  phy- 
sic ;  and  the  first  age,  that  is  to  SSfS^—y 
say,  the  best  and  most  happy,  nation*, 
knew  no  such  thing;  and  toe 
tenth  part  of  the  world  know*  nothing  of  it 
yet.  Several  nations  are  ignorant  of  it  to  this 
day,  where  men  live  more  healthful  and  longer 
than  we  do  here,  and  even  amongst  us  the 
common  people  live  well  enough  without  it. 
The  Romans  were  six  hundred  years  before 
they  received  it  f  and  after  having  made  trial 
of  it,  banished  it  from  their  city,  at  the  instance 
of  Cato  the  Censor,  who  made  it  appear  how 
easy  it  was  to  live  without  it,  having  himself 
lived  fourscore  and  five  years,  and  kept  his  wife 
alive  to  an  extreme  old  age,  not  without  physic, 
but  without  a  physician  ;*  for  every  thing  that 
we  find  to  be  healthful  to  life  may  be  called 
physic.  He  kept  his  family  in  health,  as  Plu- 
tarch says,  if  I  mistake  not,  with  hares,  as 
Pliny  reports6  that  the  Arcadians  cured  all 
manner  of  diseases  with  the  milk  of  a  cow ; 
and  Herodotus  says,6  "  The  Lybians  generally 
enjoy  a  rare  health,  by  a  custom  they  have, 
after  their  children  are  arrived  at  four  years  of 
age,  to  burn  and  cauterize  the  veins  of  their 
head  and  temples,  by  which  means  they  cut  off 
all  defluxions  of  rheums  for  their  whole  lives."7 
And  the  country  people  of  our  province  make 

Censor,  Pliny  is  so  far  from  authorising  it  that  he  expressly 
says,  the  Romans  did  not  banish  the  physicians  from  their 
city  till  long  after  the  death  of  Cato.  Several  modern  writers 
have  fallen  into  the  same  error  as  Montaigne,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Baylc's  Dictionary,  under  the  article  "  Porcras,"  in  the 
note  H. 

«  In  the  Life  of  Cato  the  Center. 

»  Nat.  Hist.  xxr.  S.  •  Lib.  ir.  e.  187. 

*  Montaigne  should  hare  said,  by  which  means  they  pro- 
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use  of  nothing,  in  all  sorts  of  distemper?,  bat 
the  strongest  wine  they  can  get,  mixed  with  a 
great  deal  of  saffron  and  spice,  and  all  with  the 
same  success. 

And  to  say  the  truth,  of  all  this  diversity  and 
Wheth  th  confusion  of  apothecaries'  jargon 
usefulness  of  what  other  end  and  effect  is  there 
medicinal  after  all,  but  to  puree  the  belly  ? 

5£tS  *pH!I*'  w!"ch  a  thousand  ordinary  simples 
good  ground*,  will  do  as  well ;  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  such  evacuations  be  so 
much  to  our  advantage  as  they  pretend,  and 
whether  nature  does  not  require  a  residence  of 
her  excrements  to  a  certain  proportion,  as  wine 
does  of  its  lees,  to  keep  it  alive ;  you  often  see 
healthful  men  fall  into  vomitings  and  fluxes  of 
the  belly,  by  unknown  accidents,  and  make  a 
great  evacuation  of  excrements,  without  any 
preceding  need,  or  any  following  benefit,  but 
rather  with  hurt  to  their  constitution.  'Tis  from 
the  great  Plato1  that  I  lately  learned  that,  of 
three  sorts  of  motions  which  are  natural  to  us, 

Surging  is  the  worst ;  and  that  no  man,  unless 
e  be  a  fool,  ought  to  take  any  thing  to  that 
purpose,  but  in  the  extremest  necessity.  Men 
disturb  and  irritate  the  disease  by  contrary  op- 
position ;  it  must  be  the  way  of  living  that  must 
gently  dissolve  and  brine  it  to  its  maturity. 
The  violent  gripings  and  contest  betwixt  the 
drug  and  the  disease  is  ever  to  our  loss,  since 
the  combat  is  fought  within  ourselves,  and  that 
the  drug  is  an  assistant  not  to  be  trusted,  being 
by  its  own  nature  an  enemy  to  our  health ;  and, 
but  by  trouble  has  no  access  into  our  condition. 
Let  it  alone  a  little ;  the  Providence  that  takes 
care  of  fleas  and  moles,  does  also  take  care  for 
men,  if  they  will  have  the  same  patience  fleas 
and  moles  have,  to  leave  it  to  itself:  'tis  to 
much  purpose  that  we  cry,  Get  on !  'Tis  the 
way  to  make  us  hoarse,  but  not  to  hasten  it 
'Tis  a  proud  and  uncompassionate  order;  our 
fears,  our  despair,  displease  and  stop  it  from, 
instead  of  inviting  it  to,  our  relief.  It  owes 
assistance  to  the  disease  as  well  as  to  health, 
and  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  corrupted  in 
favour  of  the  one,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other's 
right,  for  it  would  then  fall  into  disorder.  Let 
us,  in  God's  nttme,  follow  it :  it  leads  those  that 
follow,  and  those  who  will  not  follow,  it  drags 
along,  with  their  fury  and  physic  together. 
Order  a  purge  for  your  brain  ;  it  will  there  be 
much  better  employed  than  upon  your  stomach. 
^  One  asking  a  Lacedaemonian  what  bad  made 
him  live  so  long,  he  made  answer,  "  The  igno- 
rance of  physic."  And  the  Emperor  Adrian 
continually  exclaimed,  as  he  was  dying,  that 


pott  to  eat  off  such  defluxions,  Sec.,  for  though  Herodotus 
says  they  do  it  with  this  riew,  yet  he  doe*  not  presume  to  say 
that,  for  this  cause,  they  enjoy  such  perfect  health.  "  It  is 
true/'  aaya  he,  "  the  Lybians  are  more  healthy  than  any 
people  that  I  know,  but  that  this  is  the  cause  of  it,  1  can- 
not  affirm  positively.'' 

1  In  the  Tbnmwa. 

*  Xiphilin,  Epitome.  Dion.  Life  of  Adrian.  Before 
Adrian,  however,  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  xxix.  ].)  mentions  a  tomb 
with  this  epitaph :  Turba  m  wudicorum  periieee. 


the  crowd  of  physicians  had  killed  him.2  An 
ill  wrestler  turned  physician :  "  Courage,"  says 
Diogenes  to  him,3  "  thou  hast  done  well,  for 
now  thou  wilt  throw  those  who  have  formerly 
thrown  thee."  But  they  have  this  advantage, 
according  to  Nicocles,4  that  the  sun  gives  light 
to  their  success,  and  the  earth  covers  their 
failures.  And,  besides,  they  have  a  very  ad- 
vantageous way  of  making  use  of  all  sorts  of 
events ;  for  what  fortune,  nature,  or  any  other 
causes  (of  which  the  number  is  infinite),  pro- 
duce of  good  and  healthful  in  us,  it  is  the 
privilege  of  physic  to  attribute  to  itself;  all 
the  happy  success  that  happens  to  the  patient 
must  be  derived  thence ;  the  occasions  that  have 
cured  me,  and  thousands  of  others  who  make 
no  use  of  medicine,  physicians  usurp  to  them- 
selves and  their  own  skill;  and  as  to  all 
mishaps,  they  either  absolutely  disown  them, 
in  laying  the  fault  upon  the  patient,  by  such 
frivolous  and  idle  reasons  as  they  can  never  be 
to  seek  for;  as,  be  lay  with  his  arms  out  of  bed, 
or  be  was  disturbed  by  the  rattling  of  a  coach, 

Rhedarum  transitu!  arcto 
Vicorum  in  flexu  :* 

"  Rumbling  wheels  that  meet 
In  every  winding  of  the  narrow  street :" 

or,  somebody  had  opened  the  casement,  or  he 
had  lain  upon  his  left  side ;  or  had  had  some 
odd  fancies  in  his  head :  in  sum,  a  word,  a 
dream,  or  a  look,  seem  to  them  excuse  sufficient 
wherewith  to  discharge  themselves  from  error ; 
or,  if  they  so  please,  they  yet  make  use  of  our 
growing  worse,  and  do  their  business  that  way, 
which  can  never  fail  them  ;  which  is,  by  buz- 
zing us  in  the  ears,  when  the  disease  is  more 
inflamed  by  their  medicaments,  that  it  had  been 
much  worse  but  for  those  remedies.  He  who, 
from  an  ordinary  cold,  they  have  thrown  into 
a  quotidian  fever  ague,  had,  but  for  them,  been 
in  a  continuous  one.  They  do  not  much  care 
what  mischief  they  do,  since  it  turns  to  their 
own  profit.  Truly,  they  have  reason  to  require 
a  very  favourable  belief  from  their  patients ;  and 
indeed  it  ought  to  be  a  very  easy  one,  to  swal- 
low things  so  hard  to  be  believed.  Plato  said 
very  well,8  that  physicians  were  the  only  men 
that  might  lie  at  pleasure,  since  our  health 
depends  upon  the  vanity  and  falsity  of  their 
promises.  JEsop,  a  most  excellent  author,  and 
of  whom  few  men  discover  all  the  graces, 
pleasantly  represents  to  us  the  tyrannical  au- 
thority physicians  usurp  over  poor  creatures, 
weakened  and  subdued  by  sickness  and  fear: 
for  he  tells  us,7  that  a  sick  person,  being  asked 

»  Laertius,  In  vita, 

4  In  p.  652.  chap.  cxlrf.  of  the  Collection  of  the  Monk* 
Antony  and  Maxima*,  printed  at  the  end  of  Stooam*.  Bar- 
beyrae  thinks  that  this  Nicocles,  who  here  banters  a  certain 
quack,  is  the  famous  king  of  Salainina,  to  whom  Socrates 
addressed  one  of  his  orations. 

5  Juvenal,  iii.  330. 

•  In  the  Republic,  iii. 

*  In  The  Stck  Man  and  the  Phyticimn. 
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by  his  physician  what  operation  he  found  of  the 
potion  ne  had  given  him  ?  "  I  have  sweated  very 
much,"  says  tne  sick  man."  "  That's  good, 
says  the  physician.  Another  time,  having  asked 
him  how  he  felt  himself  after  his  physic  ?  "I 
have  been  very  cold,  and  have  had  a  great 
shivering  upon  me,"  said  he.  "  That  is  good," 
replied  the  physician.  After  the  third  potion, 
he  asked  him  again  how  he  did  ?  "  Why,  I 
find  myself  swelled  and  puffed  up,"  said  he, 
"  as  if  I  had  a  dropsy."  "  That  is  very  well," 
said  the  physician.  One  of  his  servants  coming 
presently  after  to  inquire  how  he  felt  himself? 
"  Truly,  friend,"  said  he,  "  with  being  too 
well,  I  am  about  to  die." 

There  was  a  more  just  law  in  Egypt,  by 
which  the  physician  for  the  three  first  days  was 
to  take  charge  of  his  patient  at  the  patient's 
own  peril  and  fortune ;  but  those  three  days 
being:  past,  it  was  to  be  at  his  own.  For  what 
should  their  patron  iEsculapius  be  struck  with 
a  thunder-bolt  for  restoring  Hyppolitus  from 
death  to  life ; 

Nun  pater  omnipotent,  aliquem  indignatus  ab  umbria 
Mortalem  infernia  ad  lumina  surgere  vit«, 
Ipse  repertorem  medicine  talis,  et  artia, 
Fttlmine  Phssbtgenam  Stygias  detrusit  ad  undas  ;l 

"  But  Jove,  who  aaw  from  high  with  jnat  disdain 
The  dead  inspired  with  rital  breath  again, 
Struck  to  the  centre  with  his  flaming  dart 
TV  unhappy  founder  of  the  god-like  art ;" 

and  his  followers  be  pardoned,  who  send  so 
many  souls  from  life  to  death?  A  physician 
boasting  to  Nicocles  that  his  art  was  of  great 
authority :  "  It  is  so,  indeed,"  said  Nicocles, 
"  that  can  with  impunity  kill  so  many  people."2 
As  to  what  remains,  had  I  been  of  their 
counsel,  I  would  have  rendered 
Mystery  tery  my  discipline  more  sacred  and 
physic?'7  mysterious ;  they  begun  well,  but 

they  have  not  ended  so.  It  was 
a  good  beginning  to  make  gods  and  demons 
the  authors  of  their  science,  and  to  have  used 
a  peculiar  way  of  speaking  and  writing ;  not- 
withstanding that  philosophy  concludes  it  folly 
to  persuade  a  man  to  his  own  good  in  an  unin- 
telligible way  :  Ut  si  quls  meaicus  imperet,  ut 
sumat 

Terrigenam,  herbigradam,  domiportam,  sanguine  cassum.8 

"As  if  a  physician  should  command  his  pa- 
tient to  take  an  animal  trailing  with  its  slime 
over  the  herbage,  without  blood  or  bones, 
and  carrying  its  house  upon  its  back."3  It 
was  a  good  rule  in  their  art,  and  which 
accompanies  all  other  vain,  fantastic,  and  super- 
natural arts,  that  the  patients'  belief  should 
prepossess  them  with  good  hope  and  assurance 
of  their  effects  and  operation  ;  a  rule  they  hold 
to  that  degree  as  to  maintain  that  the  roost 
inexpert  and  ignorant  physician  is  more  proper 
for  a  patient  that  has  confidence  in  him,  than 
the  most  learned  and  experienced,  that  he  is 

1  /En  fid,  vii.  7/0. 

*  CoUrctioH  uf  the  Monk*  Antony  and  Maximu*. 
1  "  instead  of  saying,  as  everybody  else  says,  a  snail,"  adds 
Cicero,  de  IHoin.  ii.  64. 


not  acquainted  with.  Nay,  even  the  choice  of 
most  of  their  drugs  is  in  some  sort  mysterious 
and  quackish.  The  left  foot  of  a  tortoise,  the 
urine  of  a  lizard,  the  dung  of  an  elephant,  the 
liver  of  a  mole,  blood  drawn  from  under  the 
wing  of  a  white  pigeon  ;  and  for  us  who  have 
the  stone  (so  scornfully  they  use  us  in  our 
miseries),  the  excrement  of  rats  beaten  to 
powder,  and  such-like  apes'  tricks,  which 
rather  carry  a  face  of  magical  enchantment 
than  any  solid  science.  I  omit  the  odd  number 
of  their  pills,  the  appointment  of  certain  days 
and  feasts  of  the  year,  the  superstition  of  gather- 
ing their  simples  at  certain  hours,  and  that 
austere,  grim  countenance  and  haughty  carriage 
which  Pliny  himself  derides.  But  they  have, 
as  I  said,  failed,  in  that  they  have  not  added 
to  this  fine  beginning,  the  making  their  meet- 
ings and  consultations  more  religious  and  secret: 
no  profane  person  ought  to  be  admitted  there, 
no  more  than  in  the  secret  ceremonies  of  jEscu- 
lapius ;  for  by  reason  of  this  it  falls  out  that 
their  irresolution,  the  weakness  of  their  argu- 
ments, divinations,  and  foundations,  the  sharp- 
ness of  their  disputes,4  full  of  hatred,  jealousy, 
and  particular  interests,  coming  to  be  dis- 
covered by  every  one,  a  man  must  be  very 
blind  not  to  discern  that  be  runs  a  very  great 
hazard  in  their  hands.  Whoever  saw  one  phy- 
sician use  another's  prescription,  without  taking 
something  away  or  adding  something  to  it? 
By  which  they  sufficiently  betray  their  art, 
and  make  it  manifest  to  us  that  they  therein 
more  consider  their  own  reputation,  and  con- 
sequently their  profit,  than  their  patients'  in- 
terest. He  was  a  much  wiser  man  of  their 
tribe,  who  of  old  gave  it  for  a  rule,  that  only 
one  physician  should  undertake  a  sick  person  ; 
for  if  he  do  nothing  to  purpose,  one  single 
man's  default  can  bring  no  great  scandal  upon 
the  profession ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  glory 
will  be  great  if  be  happen  to  have  success ; 
whereas,  when  they  are  many,  they  at  every 
turn  bring  a  disrepute  upon  their  calling,  for- 
asmuch as  they  often  do  more  hurt  than  good. 
They  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  perpetual 
disagreement  which  is  found  in  the  opinions 
of  the  principal  masters  and  ancient  authors  of 
this  science,  which  is  only  known  to  men  well 
read,  without  discovering  to  the  vulgar  the 
controversies  and  various  judgments  which  they 
still  nourish  and  continue  amongst  themselves. 
Will  you  have  one  example  of  the  ancient 
controversies  in  physic?  Hero- 
philus*  lodges  the  original  cause  The  opposite 
of  all  diseases  in  the  humours ;  JSjSSSJ* 
Erasistratus,  in  the  blood  of  the  to  the  cause  of 
arteries;  Asclepiades,  in  the  in-    diseases.a  proof 

•  'i-i      \  r  a\  »k       oftheuncer- 

visible  atoms  of  the  pores ;  Ale-    t^y  of  their 
meon,  in  the  exuberance  or  defect    science. 
of  our  bodily  strength ;  Diodes 

«  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xxii.  1. 

»  Celsus,  Pre/ace  to  the  Fir$t  Book. 
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in  the  equality  of  the  elements  of  which  the 
body  is  composed,  and  in  the  quality  of  the  air 
we  suck  in  ;  Strata,  in  the  abundance,  crudity, 
and  corruption  of  the  nourishment  we  take ; 
and  Hippocrates  lodges  them  in  the  spirits. 
There  is  a  certain  friend  of  theirs,1  whom  they 
know  better  than  I,  who  declares  upon  this 
subject,  "  That  the  most  important  science  in 
practice  amongst  us,  as  that  which  is  entrusted 
with  our  health  and  conservation,  is  by  ill  luck 
the  most  uncertain,  the  most  perplexed,  and 
agitated  with  the  greatest  mutations."  There 
is  no  great  danger  in  being  mistaken  as  to  the 
height  of  the  6un,  or  tne  fraction  of  some 
astronomical  supputation  ;  but  here,  where  our 
whole  being  is  concerned,  'tis  no  wisdom  to  ! 
abandon  ourselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  agitation  I 
of  so  many  contrary  winds. 

Before  the  Peloponnesian  war  there  was  no 

great  talk  of  this  science.2  Hip- 
Pnjik, when  pocrates  brought  it  into  repute ; 
SSfttlS1  whatever  he  established  Chry- 
credit.  sippus  overthrew ;  after  that  Era- 

sistratus,  Aristotle's  grandson, 
overthrew  what  Chrysippus  had  written ;  after 
these,  the  empirics  started  up,  who  took  a  quite 
contrary  way  to  the  ancients  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  art.  When  the  credit  of  these 
began  to  decay,  Herophilus  set  another  sort  of 
practice  on  foot,  which  Asclepiades  in  turn 
stood  up  against  and  overthrew.  The  opinion 
first  of  Themison,  and  then  of  Musa  ;  and  after 
that,  those  of  Vectius  Valens,  a  physician  famous 
through  the  intelligence  he  had  with  Messa- 
lina,  came  in  vogue ;  the  empire  of  physic  in 
Nero's  time  fell  to  Thessalus,  who  abolished 
and  condemned  all  that  had  been  held  till  his 
time;  his  doctrine  was  refuted  by  Crinas  of 
Marseilles,  who  brought  all  medicinal  opera- 
tions under  the  ephemerides  and  motions  of 
the  stars,  and  reduced  eating,  sleeping,  and 
drinking  to  hours  that  were  most  pleasing  to 
Mercury  and  the  moon.  His  authority  was 
soon  after  supplanted  by  Charinus,  a  physician 
of  the  same  city  of  Marseilles ;  a  man  that  not 
only  controverted  all  the  ancient  methods  of 
physic,  but  moreover  the  use  of  hot  baths,  that 
had  been  generally  and  so  many  ages  before 
in  common  use;  he  made  men  bathe  in  cold 
water  even  in  winter,  and  plunged  his  sick 
patients  in  the  natural  waters  of  the  stream. 
No  Roman  till  Pliny's  time  had  ever  vouch- 
safed to  practise  physic ;  that  office  was  only 
performed  by  Greeks  and  foreigners,  as  'tis 
now  amongst  us  in  French,  by  those  that 
sputter  Latin ;  for,  as  a  great  physician  says, 
"  We  do  not  readily  receive  the  medicine  we 
understand,  any  more  than  we  do  the  drugs  we 
ourselves  gather."     If  the  nations  from  which 


1  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  zxzi.  1. 

*  Id.  ib.  xxix.  whence  the  following  details   respecting 
ancient  medicine  are  taken, 

a  Paracelsus  has  already  been  mentioned.    Leonard  Fiora- 


we  fetch  our  guaicum,  sarsaparilla,  and  china 
root,  be  conversant  with  medicine,  how  great  a 
value  must  we  imagine,  by  the  same  recom- 
mendation of  strangeness,  rarity,  and  dear 
fmrchase,  they  set  upon  our  cabbage  and  pars- 
ey  ?  For  who  would  dare  to  contemn  things 
so  far  fetched,  and  at  the  hazard  of  so  long 
and  dangerous  a  voyage  ? 

Since  these  ancient  mutations  in  physic,  there 
have  been  infinite  others  down  to  our  own 
times ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  have 
been  entire  and  universal ;  as  those,  for  ex- 
ample, produced  by  Paracelsus,  Fioravanti, 
ami  Argenterius ;  for  they,  as  I  am  told,  not 
only  altered  recipes,  but  the  whole  contex- 
ture and  rules  of  the  body  of  physic,  accusing 
all  others  of  ignorance  and  imposition  that 
practised  before  them.  Amongst  them  all,  in 
what  a  condition  the  poor  patient  must  be,  I 
leave  you  to  judge. 

But  if  we  were  yet  assured  that  when  they 
mistake  themselves,  that  mistake  of  theirs  would 
do  us  no  harm,  though  it  did  us  no  good,  it 
were  a  reasonable  bargain  to  venture  making 
ourselves  better,  without  danger  of  being  made 
worse.3  jEsop  tells  a  story  that  one  who  had 
bought  a  Morisco  slave,  believing  that  his 
black  complexion  was  accidental  in  him,  and 
occasioned  by  the  ill  usage  of  his  former  master, 
caused  him  to  enter  into  a  course  of  physic, 
and  with  great  care  to  be  often  bathed  and 
purged  :  it  happened  that  the  Moor  was  nothing 
amended  in  nis  tawny  complexion,  but  he 
wholly  lost  his  former  health.  How  often  do 
we  see  physicians  impute  the  death  of  their 
patients  to  one  another?  I  remember  that 
some  years  ago  there  was  an  epidemical  disease, 
very  dangerous,  and  for  the  most  part  mortal, 
that  raged  in  the  towns  about  us :  the  storm 
being  over,  which  had  swept  away  an  infinite 
number  of  men,  one  of  the  most  famous  phy- 
sicians of  all  the  country,  presently  afler  pub- 
lished a  book  upon  that  subject,  wherein,  upon 
better  thoughts,  he  confesses  that  the  letting  of 
blood  in  that  disease  was  the  principal  cause  of 
so  many  miscarriages.  Moreover,  their  authors 
hold  that  there  is  no  physic  that  has  not  some- 
thing hurtful  in  it.  And  if  even  those  of  the 
best  operation  do  in  some  measure  offend  us, 
what  must  those  do  that  are  totally  misapplied  ? 
For  my  own  part,  though  there  were  nothing 
else  in  the  case,  I  am  of  opinion  that  to  those 
that  loathe  the  taste  of  physic  it  must  needs  be 
a  dangerous  and  prejudicial  endeavour,  to  force 
it  down  at  so  incommodious  a  time  and  with  so 
much  aversion  ;  and  believe  that  it  marvel- 
lously distempers  a  sick  person,  at  a  time  when 
he  has  so  much  need  of  repose. 

And  besides  this,  if  we  but  consider  the  occa- 

vanti  was  a  physician,  alchemist,  and  charlatan,  born  at 
Bologna,  who,  after  flourishing  in*  great  repute  in  Italy  for 
some  time,  died  in  1588.  Jean  Argentier,  a  man  of  a  higher 
character,  was  born  at  Quiers  in  Piedmont,  in  1513,  and  died 
at  Turin,  in  1573.  He  distinguished  himself  more  especially 
by  his  attacks  on  Galeu's  principles. 
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sions  upon  which  they  usually 
FhyticUiuTery    ground  the  cause  of  our  diseases, 

Sk^^S^  tDev  are  *°  n'ce'  tna*  *  thence 
peraieiouscon^  conclude  a  very  little  error  in  the 
— qocncqi.  dispensation  of  their  drags,  may 

do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  Now, 
if  the  mistake  of  a  physician  be  so  dangerous, 
we  are  but  in  a  scurvy  condition;  for  it  is  almost 
impossible  but  he  must  often  fall  into  those 
mistakes ;  he  had  need  of  too  many  parts,  con- 
siderations, and  circumstances,  rightly  to  adjust 
his  design ;  he  must  know  the  sick  person's 
complexion,  his  temperature,  his  humours,  in- 
clination, actions,  nay,  his  very  thoughts  and 
imaginations ;  he  must  be  assured  of  the  exter- 
nal circumstances,  of  the  nature  of  the  place, 
the  quality  of  the  air  and  season,  the  situation 
of  the  planets,  and  their  influences ;  he  must 
know,  in  the  disease,  the  causes,  prognostics, 
affections,  and  critical  days ;  in  the  drugs,  the 
weight,  the  power  of  working,  the  country, 
figure,  age,  and  dispensation ;  and  he  must 
know  how  rightly  to  proportion  and  mix  all 
these  together,  to  beget  a  just  and  perfect  sym- 
metry ;  wherein,  if  there  be  the  least  error,  if 
amongst  so  many  springs  there  be  but  any  one 
out  of  order,  'tis  enough  to  destroy  us.  God 
knows  of  bow  great  difficulty  most  of  these 
things  are  to  be  understood.  For,  for  example, 
how  shall  a  physician  find  out  the  true  sign  of 
the  disease,  every  disease  being  capable  of  an 
infinite  number  of  indications  ?  How  many 
doubts  and  controversies  have  they  amongst 
themselves  upon  the  interpretation  of  urines ! 
Otherwise,  wnence  should  the  continual  debates 
we  see  amongst  them  about  the  knowledge  of 
the  disease  proceed?  How  would  we  excuse 
the  error  they  so  often  fall  into,  of  taking  one 
thing  for  another  ?  In  the  maladies  I  have  had, 
were  there  never  so  little  difficulty  in  the  case, 
I  never  found  three  of  one  opinion :  which  I 
instance,  because  I  love  to  introduce  examples 
wherein  I  am  myself  concerned. 

A  gentleman  at  Paris  was  lately  cut  for  the 
stone,  by  order  of  the  physicians,  in  whose 
bladder  there  was  found  no  more  stone  than  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand ;  and  in  the  same  place, 
a  bishop,  who  was  my  particular  good  friend, 
was  earnestly  pressed  by  the  major  part  of  the 
physicians  he  consulted,  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
cut,  to  which  also,  upon  their  credit,  I  used  my 
interest  to  persuade  him :  when  he  was  dead, 
and  opened,  it  appeared  that  he  had  no  stone, 
but  only  a  disorder  in  the  kidneys.  They  are 
least  excusable  for  an  error  in  this  disease,  by 
reason  that  it  is  in  some  sort  palpable ;  and  'tis 
by  that  that  I  take  surgery  to  be  much  more 
certain,  by  reason  that  it  sees  and  feels  what  it 
does,  and  so  goes  less  upon  conjecture ;  whereas 
the  physicians  have  no  speculum  matricis,  by 
which  to  discover  our  brains,  lungs,  and  liver. 

Even  the  very  promises  of  physic  are  incre- 
dible in  themselves ;  for,  being  to  provide  against 
divers  and  contrary  accidents,  that  often  afflict 
us  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  that  have 


almost  a  necessary  relation,  as  the  beat  of  the 
liver  and  the  coldness  of  the  sto- 
mach, they  will  needs  persuade  5oi,W0?™^* 
us  that,  of  their  ingredients,  one  riu/gencmuy 
will  heat  the  stomach,  and  the  incredible, 
other  cool  the  liver ;  one  has 
its  commission  to  go  directly  to  the  reins,  nay, 
even  to  the  bladder,  without  scattering  its  ope- 
rations by  the  way,  and  is  to  retain  its  power 
and  virtue,  through  all  the  stops  and  meanders, 
to  the  very  place  for  the  service  of  which  it  is 
designed,  by  its  own  occult  property :  another 
will  dry  the  brain  ;  another  moisten  the  lungs. 
All  these  things  being  mixed  in  one  potion,  it 
is  a  kind  of  madness  to  imagine  or  hope  that 
these  differing  virtues  should  separate  them- 
selves from  one  another  in  this  mixture  and 
confusion,  to  perform  so  many  various  errands ; 
I  should  very  much  fear  that  they  would  either 
lose  or  change  their  tickets,  and  trouble  one 
another's  quarters.  And  who  can  imagine  bat 
that,  in  this  liquid  confusion,  these  faculties 
must  corrupt,  confound,  and  spoil  one  another  ? 
Besides  that  the  making  up  of  this  medicine  is 
entrusted  to  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  another,  to 
whose  mercy  we  again  abandon  our  lives  ? 

As  we  have  doublet  and  breeches  makers, 
distinct  trades,  to  clothe  us,  and  are  so  much 
the  better  fitted,  being  that  each  of  them 
meddles  only  with  his  own  business,  and  has 
less  to  trouble  his  head  withal  than  a  tailor, 
that  undertakes  all ;  and  as  in  matter  of  diet 
great  persons,  for  their  convenience,  and  to  the 
end  they  may  be  better  served,  have  cooks  of 
distinct  offices,  some  for  soups  and  pottages, 
and  others  for  roasting,  which  one  cook,  that 
should  undertake  the  whole  service,  could  not 
so  well  perform ;  so  for  our  cures,  the  Egyp- 
tians had  reason  to  reject  this  general  trade  of 
a  physician,  and  to  divide  the  profession ;  to 
each  peculiar  disease,  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  a  particular  operator ;  for  that  part  was 
more  properly  and  with  less  confusion  provided 
for,  being  they  especially  regarded  only  that. 
Ours  are  not  aware  that  he  who  provides  for 
all  provides  for  nothing ;  and  that  the  entire 
government  of  this  microcosm  is  more  than 
they  are  able  to  undertake.  Whilst  they  were 
afraid  of  stopping  a  looseness,  lest  they  should 
put  him  into  a  fever,  they  killed  me  a  friend 
that  was  worth  more  than  the  whole  pack  of 
them  put  together.1  They  counterpoise  their 
own  divinations  with  the  present  evils,  and 
because  they  will  not  cure  the  brain  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  stomach,  they  offend  both  with 
their  discordant  and  tumultuary  drugs. 

As  to  the  variety  and  weakness  of  the  reasons 
of  this  art,  it  is  more  manifest  in    Weaknega  and 
this  than  in  any  other.     Ape-    uncertainty  of 
ritive  medicines  are  proper  for  a    the  reasons  oa 
man  Bubject  to  the  stone,  by  rea-    jKSy^j,"1 
son  that  opening  and  dilating  the    grounded, 
passages,  they  help  forward  the 

*  The  author  here  again  refers  to  Stephen  de  la  Boetie,  who 
died  of  a  dysentery  in  1563. 
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slimy  matter  whereof  gravel  and  the  stone  are 
engendered,  and  convey  that  downward  which 
begins  to  harden  and  gather  in  the  reins :  ape- 
ritive tilings  are  dangerous  for  a  man  subject  to 
the  stone,  by  reason  that  opening  and  dilating 
the  passage,  they  help  forward  toward  the  reins 
the  matter  proper  to  create  the  stone,  which, 
by  their  own  propension  that  way,  being  apt  to 
seize  it,  'tis  not  to  be  imagined  but  that  a  great 
deal  of  what  has  been  so  conveyed  thither  must 
remain  behind  ;  moreover,  if  the  medicine  hap- 
pen to  meet  any  thing  too  large  to  be  carried 
through  all  those  narrow  passages  it  must  pass 
to  be  expelled,  that  obstruction,  whatever  it  is, 
being  stirred  by  these  aperitive  things,  and 
thrown  into  those  narrow  passages,  coming  to 
stop  them,  will  occasion  a  most  certain  and 
most  painful  death.  They  have  the  like  con- 
sistency in  the  advices  they  give  us  for  the  regi- 
men of  life :  it  is  good  to  make  water  often,  for 
we  experimentally  see  that,  in  letting  it  lie  long 
in  the  bladder,  we  give  it  time  to  settle  the 
sediment,  which  will  concrete  into  a  stone :  it 
is  not  good  to  make  water  often,  for  the  heavy 
excrements  it  carries  along  with  it  will  not  be 
voided  without  violence,  as  we  see,  by  experi- 
ence, that  a  torrent  that  runs  with  force  washes 
the  ground  it  rolls  over,  much  clearer  than  the 
course  of  a  slow  and  tardy  stream.  Likewise 
it  is  good  to  have  often  to  do  with  women,  for 
that  opens  the  passages,  and  helps  to  evacuate 
gravel :  it  is  not  good  to  have  often  to  do  with 
women,  because  it  heats,  tires,  and  weakens  the 
It  is  good  to  bathe  frequently  in  hot 


reins. 


waters,  forasmuch  as  that  refreshes  and  mollifies 
the  place  where  the  gravel  and  stone  lie ;  and 
it  is  also  ill,  by  reason  that  this  application  of 
external  heat  helps  the  reins  to  bake,  harden, 
and  petrify  the  matter  so  disposed.  For  those 
who  are  at  the  bath,  it  is  most  healthful  to  eat 
little  at  night,  to  the  end  that  the  waters  they 
are  to  drink  the  next  morning  may  have  the 
better  operation  upon  an  empty  stomach :  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  better  to  eat  little  at  dinner, 
that  it  hinder  not  the  operation  of  the  waters, 
which  is  not  yet  perfect,  and  not  to  oppress  the 
stomach  so  soon  after  the  other  labour,  but  leave 
the  office  of  digestion  to  the  night,  which  will 
much  better  perform  it  than  the  day,  where  the 
body  and  soul  are  in  perpetual  motion  and 
action.  Thus  do  they  juggle  and  cant  in  all 
their  discourses  at  our  expense,  and  cannot  give 
one  proposition  against  which  I  cannot  erect  a 
contrary  of  equal  force.  Let  them,  then,  no 
longer  exclaim  against  those  who  in  this  trouble 
of  sickness  suffer  themselves  to  be  gently  guided 
by  their  own  appetite  and  the  advice  of  nature, 
and  commit  themselves  to  the  common  fortune. 
I  have  seen,  in  my  travels,  almost  all  the 
famous  oaths  of  Christendom,  and 

ofbataTT^***  f°r  *°mc  years  past  have  begun  to 
make  use  of  them  myself,  for  I 
look  upon  bathing  as  generally  wholesome,  and 
believe  that  we  suffer  no  little  inconveniences  in 
our  healthy  by  having  left  off  the  custom  that 


was  generally  observed  in  former  times,  almost 
by  all  nations,  and  is  yet  in  many,  of  bathing 
every  day ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  but  that  we 
are  much  the  worse  by  having  our  limbs  crusted 
and  our  pores  stopped  with  dirt.  And  as  to  the 
drinking  of  them,  fortune  has,  in  the  first  place, 
rendered  them  not  at  all  unacceptable  to  my 
taste  ;  and,  secondly,  they  are  natural  and 
simple,  which  at  least  carry  no  danger  with 
them,  though  they  do  us  no  good ;  of  which, 
the  infinite  crowd  of  people  of  all  sorts  of  com- 
plexions that  repair  thither,  I  take  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  :  and  although  I  have  not 
there  observed  any  extraordinary  and  mira- 
culous effects;  but,  on  the  contrary,  having 
more  narrowly  than  ordinary  inquired  into  it, 
I  have  found  all  the  reports  ot  such  opera- 
tions that  have  been  spread  abroad  in  those 
places,  ill  grounded  and  raise,  and  those  that 
believe  them  (as  people  are  willing  to  be  gulled 
in  what  they  desire)  deceived  in  them ;  yet  I 
have  seldom  known  any  that  have  been  made 
worse  by  those  waters,  and  a  man  cannot 
honestly  deny  but  that  they  beget  a  better 
appetite,  help  digestion,  and  do  in  some  sort 
revive  us,  if  we  do  not  go  too  late,  and  in  too 
weak  a  condition,  which  I  would  dissuade 
every  one  from  doing ;  they  have  not  the  virtue 
to  raise  men  from  desperate  and  inveterate  dis- 
eases, but  they  may  help  some  light  indisposition 
or  prevent  some  threatening  alteration.  He 
who  does  not  bring  along  with  him  so  much 
cheerfulness  as  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the 
company  he  will  there  meet,  and  of  the  walks 
and  exercises  to  which  the  beauty  of  the  places 
in  which  baths  for  the  most  port  are  situated 
invites  us,  will  doubtless  lose  the  best  and 
surest  part  of  their  effect.  For  this  reason  I 
have  hitherto  chosen  to  go  to  those  of  tlie 
most  pleasant  situation,  where  there  was  the 
most  convenience  of  lodging,  provision,  and 
company  ;  as  the  baths  ot  Banieres  in  France ; 
those  ot  Plombieres  in  the  frontiers  of  Germany 
and  Lorrain ;  those  of  Baden  in  Switzerland  ; 
those  of  Lucca  in  Tuscany ;  and  especially  those 
of  Delia  Villa,  which  I  have  the  most,  and  at 
several  seasons,  frequented. 

Every  nation  has  particular  opinions  touching 
their  use,  and  several  rules  and 
methods  in  using  them,  and  all     *<™i  nation 
of   them,  according  to  what  I    SuS^f 
have  seen,  almost  of  like  effect,    bit*. 
Drinking  them   is    not    at    all 
received  in  Germany:    for  all  diseases   they 
bathe  only,  and  will  lie  dabbling  in  the  water 
almost  from  sun  to  sun.     In  Italy,  where  they 
drink  nine  days,  they  bathe  at  least  thirty,  and 
commonly  drink  the  water  mixed  with  some 
other  drugs,  to  make  it  work  the  better :  we 
are  here  ordered  to  walk  to  digest  it ;  there 
they  are  kept  in  bed  after  taking  it  till  it  be 
wrought  on,  their  stomachs   and   feet   have 
continually  hot  cloths  applied  to  them  all  the 
while :  and  as  the  Germans  have  a  particular 
practice,  generally  to  use  cupping  and  scarifica- 
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tion  in  the  bath,  so  the  Italians  have  their 
doccie,  which  are  certain  little  streams  of  this 
hot  water  brought  through  pipes,  with  which 
they  buthe  an  hour  in  the  morning  and  as  much 
in  the  afternoon,  for  a  month  together,  either 
the  head,  stomach,  or  any  other  part  where 
the  malady  lies.  There  are  infinite  other  va- 
rieties of  customs  in  every  country,  or  rather 
there  is  hardly  any  manner  of  resemblance  to 
one  another.  By  which  you  may  see  that  this 
part  of  physic,  to  which  alone  I  have  sub- 
mitted, though  the  least  depending  upon  art 
of  all  others,  has  yet  a  great  share  of  the 
confusion  and  uncertainty  everywhere  else 
manifest  in  the  profession. 

The  poets  say  whatever  they  please  with 
greater  emphasis  and  grace ;  witness  these  two 
epigrams : 

Alcon  hesterno  signum  Jovis  attigit :  ille 
Quamvis  marmoreus,  vim  patitur  medici. 

Ecce  hodie,  juasus  transferri  ex  sede  vetusta, 
Effertur,  quamris  tit  deiu  atque  lapis.1 

Alcon*  did  yesterday  Jove's  statue  touch, 
Which,  although  marble,  suffer' d  by  't  so  much 
That  now  to-day  'tis  order'd  that  it  shou'd 
Be  taken  from  th'  old  temple  where  it  stood  ; 
Which,  at  was  need,  without  delay  was  done, 
Although  he  was  a  god,  and  made  of  stone." 

And  the  other, 

Lotus  nobiscum  est,  hilaris  csenavit ;  et  idem 
Inventus  mane  est  mortuus  Andragoras. 

Tarn  subitse  mortis  causam,  Fauatine,  rrquiiis  ? 
Io  somnis  medicum  viderat  Hermocratem.3 

Andragoras  bath'd,  supp'd,  and  went  well  to  bed 
Last  night,  but  in  the  morning  was  found  dead  ; 
Would'st  know,  Faustinus,  what  was  his  disease  ? 
He  dreaming  saw  the  quack,  Hermocrates  ? 

Upon  which  I  will  relate  two  stories : — 
The  Baron  of  Caupene  in  Chalosse  and  I 
have  betwixt  us  the  advowson  of 
a  benefice  of  great  extent,  at  the 
foot  of  our  mountains,  called 
Lahontan.  It  is  with  the  in- 
habitants of  this  nook  as  'tis  said 
of  those  of  the  vole  of  Angrougne  :  they  lived 
a  life  apart,  their  fashions,  clothes,  and  manners 
distinct  from  other  people;  were  ruled  and 
governed  by  certain  particular  laws  and  customs 
received  from  father  to  son,  to  which  they  sub- 
mitted, without  other  constraint  than  the  reve- 
rence to  custom.  This  little  state  had  continued 
from  all  antiquity  in  so  happy  a  condition  that 
no  neighbouring  judge  was  ever  put  to  the 
trouble  of  enquiring  into  their  doings,  no  advo- 
cate ever  retained  to  give  them  counsel,  nor 
stranger  ever  called  in  to  compose  their  differ- 
ences, nor  was  ever  any  of  them  seen  to  beg. 
They  avoided  all  alliances  and  traffic  with  the 
other  world,  that  they  might  not  corrupt  the 
purity  of  their  own  government:  till,  as  they 
say,  one  of  them,  in  the  memory  of  their  fathers, 
having  a  mind  spurred  on  with  noble  ambition, 
contrived,  in  order  to  bring  his  name  into  credit 
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physicians. 
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and  reputation,  to  make  one  of  his  sous  some- 
thing more  than  ordinary;  and  having  put  him  to 
learn  to  write,  made  him  at  Inst  a  village  notary. 
This  fellow,  being  thus  puffed  up,  began  to 
disdain  their  ancient  customs,  and  to  put  into 
the  people's  ears  the  pomp  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  nation  :  the  first  prank  he  played  was  to 
advise  a  friend  of  his,  whom  somebody  had 
offended  by  sawing  off  the  boras  of  one  of  his 
goats,  to  make  his  complaint  to  the  king's 
judges  thereabout ;  and  so  he  went  on  in  this 
practice,  till  he  spoiled  all.  In  the  tail  of  this 
corruption,  they  say,  there  happened  another, 
and  of  worse  consequence,  by  means  of  a  phy- 
sician, who  took  it  into  his  head  to  marry  one 
of  their  daughters,  and  to  live  amongst  them. 
This  man  first  of  all  began  to  teach  them  the 
name  of  fevers,  rheums,  and  imposthumes,  the 
seat  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  intestines,  a  science 
till  then  utterly  unknown  to  them  :  and  instead 
of  garlic,  with  which  they  Wore  wont  to  cure 
all  manner  of  diseases,  how  painful  or  extreme 
soever,  he  taught  them,  though  it  were  but  for 
a  cough,  or  any  little  cold,  to  take  strange 
mixtures,  and  began  to  make  a  trade  not  only 
of  their  healths,  but  of  their  lives.  They  swear 
that  till  then  they  never  perceived  the  evening 
air  to  be  offensive  to  the  head,  that  to  drink 
when  they  were  hot  was  hurtful,  or  that  the 
winds  of  autumn  were  more  unwholesome  than 
those  of  the  spring ;    that  since  this  use  of 

f)hysic  they  find  themselves  oppressed  with  a 
egion  of  unaccustomed  diseases,  and  that  they 
perceive  a  general  decay  in  their  wonted  vigour, 
and  their  lives  cut  shorter  by  the  half.  This 
is  the  first  of  my  stories. 

The  other  is,  that  before  I  was  afflicted  with 
the  stone,  hearing  that  the  blood  of  a  he-goat 
was  with  many  in  very  great  esteem,  and  looked 
upon  as  a  celestial  manna,  ruined  down  upon 
these  latter  ages  for  the  good  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  lives  of  men,  and  having  heard  it 
spoken  of  by  men  of  understanding  for  an 
admirable  drug,  and  of  infallible  operation  :  I, 
who  have  ever  thought  myself  subject  to  all 
the  accidents  that  can  befal  other  men,  had  a 
mind,  in  my  perfect  health,  to  furnish  myself 
with  this  admirable  medicine,  and  therefore 
gave  order  to  have  a  goat  ted  at  home,  ac- 
cording to  the  receipt ;  for  he  must  be  taken 
in  the  hottest  month  of  all  summer,  and  must 
only  have  aperitive  herbs  given  to  eat,  and 
white  wine  to  drink.  I  came  home  by  chance 
the  very  day  be  was  to  be  killed  ;  and  one 
came  and  told  me  that  the  cook  bad  found 
two  or  three  great  balls  in  his  paunch,  that 
rattled  against  one  another  amongst  what  he 
had  eaten :  I  was  curious  to  have  all  his  en- 
trails brought  before  me,  where,  having  caused 
the  skin  that  enclosed  them  to  be  cut,  there 
tumbled  out  three  great  lumps,  as  light  as 
sponges,  so  that  they  appeared  to  be  hollow  ; 
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but  as  to  the  rest,  hard  and  firm  without,  spot- 
ted and  mixed  all  over  with  various  colours; 
one  was  perfectly  round,  and  of  the  bigness  of 
an  ordinary  bowl;  and  the  other  two  some- 
thing less,  of  an  imperfect  roundness,  as  seeming 
not  to  be  arrived  at  their  full  growth.  I  find, 
by  enquiry  of  people  accustomed  to  open  these 
animals,  that  it  is  a  rare  and  unusual  accident. 
'Tis  likely  these  are  stones  of  the  same  nature 
with  ours ;  and  if  so,  it  must  needs  be  a  very 
vain  hope  in  those  who  have  the  stone,  to  extract 
their  cure  from  the  blood  of  a  beast  who  was 
himself  to  die  of  the  same  disease.  For  to  say 
that  the  blood  docs  not  participate  of  this  con- 
tagion, and  docs  not  alter  its  wonted  virtue,  it 
is  rather  to  be  believed  that  nothing  is  engen- 
dered in  a  body  but  by  the  conspiracy  and 
communion  of  all  the  parts ;  the  whole  mass 
works  together,  though  one  part  contributes 
more  than  another,  according  to  the  diversity 
of  operation* :  wherefore  it  is  very  likely  that 
there  was  some  petrifying  quality  in  all  the 
parts  of  this  goat.  It  was  not  so  much  for  fear 
of  the  future,  and  for  fear  of  myself,  that  I  was 
curious  of  this  experiment,  but  because  it  falls 
out  in  mine,  as  it  does  in  many  other  families, 
that  the  women  store  up  such  little  trumpery 
drugs  for  the  service  of  the  people,  using  the 
same  receipt  in  fifty  several  diseases,  such  a  re- 
ceipt as  they  will  not  take  themselves,  and  yet 
triumph  in  their  successes. 

For    the    rest,   I   honour    physicians,    not, 
according  to  the  precept,1  for  ne- 

worth?  "of  «-  CCS8^y  (*or  *°  t"*8  passage  may 
teem,  and  why.  be  opposed  another  ot  the  prophet, 
reproving  King  Asa  for  having 
recourse  to  a  physician-),  but  for  themselves, 
having  known  many  very  good  men  of  that 
profession,  and  most  worthy  to  be  beloved.  I 
do  not  attack  them ;  'tis  their  art  I  inveigh 
against,  and  do  not  much  blame  thera  for  mak- 
ing their  advantage  of  our  folly,  for  most  men 
do  the  same.  IViany  callings,  both  of  greater 
and  less  dignity  than  theirs,  have  no  other  foun- 
dation or  support  than  public  abuse.  When  I 
am  sick  I  send  for  them,  if  they  be  near,  only 
to  have  their  company,  and  fee  them  as  others 
do.  I  give  them  leave  to  command  me  to  keep 
myself  warm,  because  I  naturally  love  to  do  it; 
to  appoint  leeks  or  lettuce  for  my  broth,  and 
to  order  me  white  wine  or  claret,  and  so  all 
other  things  at  their  own  pleasure,  which  are 
indifferent  to  my  palate  and  custom.  I  know 
very  well  that  I  do  nothing  for  them  in  so 
doing,  because  sharpness  and  ill- pleasing  tastes 
are  incidents  of  the  very  essence  of  physic. 
I'VCurgus  ordered  wine  for  the  sick  Spartans ; 
why  ?  Because  they  abominated  the  drinking 
of  it  when  they  were  well :  as  a  gentleman,  a 
neighbour  of  mine,  takes  it  for  a  rare  medi- 
cine in  his  fever,  because  that  naturally   he 


1  Honora  medicum  propter  rtecrxsitatem. — Eccl.  xxxviii.  1 . 
*  Nee  in  ittjirmitate  sun  qtiG*ipit  ttowinum,  ted  magia  in 
medicorum  arte  curtfltu*  «/.— Paralipouicu,  ii.  10.  IS. 


mortally  hates  the  taste.     How 
many  do  we  see  amongst  them    Physicians 
of  my  humour,  that  despise  taking    SJjJjjy  SJJIJ-* 
of  physic  themselves,  are  men  of    themselves, 
liberal  diet,  and  live  a  quite  con- 
trary sort  of  life  to  what  they  prescribe  others? 
What  is  this,  but  flatly  to  abuse  our  simplicity? 
For  their  own  lives  and  healths  are  no  less  dear 
to  them  than  ours  are  to  us,  and  consequently 
they  would  accommodate  their  effects  to  their 
own  rules,  if  they  did  not  themselves  know  bow 
false  they  are. 

'Tis  the  fear  of  death  and  pain,  an  impatience 
of  the  disease,  and  a  violent  and  indiscreet  de- 
sire of  a  present  cure,  that  so  blinds  us;  'tis  pure 
cowardice  that  makes  our  belief  so  pliable  and 
easy  to  be  imposed  upon.  And  yet  most  men 
do  not  so  much  believe  as  they  acquiesce  and 
permit,  for  I  hear  thein  find  fault  and  complain 
as  well  as  we  ;  but  they  resolve  at  last,  "  What 
should  I  do  then  V*  As  if  impatience  were  of 
itself  a  better  remedy  than  patience.  Is  there 
any  one  of  those  who  have  suffered  themselves 
to  be  persuaded  into  this  miserable  subjection, 
that  does  not  equally  surrender  himself  to  all 
sorts  of  impostures ;  who  does  not  give  up  him- 
self to  the  mercy  of  whoever  has  the  impudence 
to  promise  him  a  cure  ?  The  Ba- 
bylonians carried  their  sick  into  The  aick  per- 
the  public  place,  the  physician  2=£fty£ 
was  the  people;  every  one  that  market- place, 
passed  by  being,  in  humanity  and 
civility,  obliged  to  inquire  of  their  condition, 
and  give  some  advice  according  to  his  own 
experience.3  We  do  little  better,  there  being 
no  so  silly  a  woman  whose  charms  and  quack- 
eries we  do  not  make  use  of,  and  according  to 
my  humour,  if  I  were  to  take  physic,  I  would 
sooner  choose  to  take  theirs  than  any  other, 
because  at  least,  if  it  docs  no  good,  it  will  do 
no  harm.  What  Homer4  and  Plato  said  of  the 
Egyptians,  that  they  were  all  physicians,  may 
be  said  of  all  nations ;  there  is  no  person  that 
does  not  boast  of  some  rare  recipe,  and  who  will 
not  venture  it  upon  his  neighbour,  if  he  will 
permit  him.  I  was  the  other  day  in  company, 
where  some  one  of  my  fraternity*  told  us  of  a 
new  sort  of  pills,  made  up  of  a  hundred  and  odd 
ingredients.  It  made  us  very  merry,  and  was 
a  singular  consolation,  for  what  rock  could 
withstand  so  great  a  battery  ?  And  yet  I  hear, 
by  those  who  made  trial  of  it,  that  the  least 
atom  of  gravel  will  not  stir  for  it. 

I  cannot  take  my  hand  from    Upon  what  the 
the  paper  before  I  have  added  a    jjHfiSS, 
word  or  two  more  concerning  the    pretended 
assurance  they  gjive  us  of  the  in-    {jjjj^jjjjjjj? 
fallibility  of  their  drugs,  and  the    their  drags, 
experiments    they    have    made. 
The  greatest  part,  I  think  above  two-thirds, 
of  the  medicinal  virtues,  consist  in  the  quint- 


3  Herod,  i.  197*    Strata,  xvL 

*  Odj/*xejt,  iv.  231. 

*  Meaning  that  were  troubled  with  the 
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essence  or  occult  property  of  simples,  of  which 
we  can  have  no  other  instruction  than  use ;  for 
quintessence  is  no  other  than  a  quality  of  which 
we  cannot,  by  our  reason,  find  out  the  cause. 
In  such  proofs,  those  they  pretend  to  have  ac- 
quired by  the  inspiration  of  some  demon,  I  am 
content    to   receive  (for  I   meddle    not  with 
miracles) ;  as  also  the  proofs  which  are  drawn 
from  things  that,  upon  some  other  account,  often 
fall  into  use  amongst  us ;  as  if  in  wool,  where- 
with we  are  wont  to  clothe  ourselves,  there  have 
accidentally  some  occult  dcsiccative  property 
been  found  out  of  curing  kibed  heels,  or  as  if 
in  the  radish  we  eat  for  food  there  have  been 
found  out  some  aperitive  operation.      Galen 
reports  that  a  man  happened  to  be  cured  of  a 
leprosy  by  drinking  wine  out  of  a  vessel  into 
which  a  viper  had  crept  by  chance.     In  this 
example  we  find  the  means  and  a  very  likely 
guide  and  conduct  to  this  experience,  as  we 
also  do  in  those  the  physicians  say  they  have 
been  directed  to  by  the  example  of  some  beasts: 
but  in  most  of  their  other  experiments,  wherein 
they  declare  themselves  to  have  been  conducted 
by  fortune,  and  to  have  had  no  other  guide  than 
chance,  I  find  the  progress  of  this  information 
incredible.     I  take  a  man  looking  round  about 
him  upon  the  infinite  number  of  things,  plants, 
animals,  and  metals,  and  I  do  not  know  where 
he  would  begin  his  trial ;  and  though  his  first 
fancy  should  fix  him  upon  an  elk's  horn,  where- 
in he  must  give  a  very  gentle  and  easy  belief, 
be  will  yet  find  himself  perplexed  in  his  second 
operation  ;  there  are  so  many  maladies,  and  so 
many  circumstances  laid  before  him,  that  before 
he  can  arrive  at  the  certainty  of  the  point  to 
which  the  perfection  of  his  experience  should 
arrive,  human  sense  will  be  at  the  end  of  its 
lesson  ;  and  before  he  can,  amongst  this  infinity 
of  things,  find  out  what  this  horn  is ;  amongst 
so  many  diseases,  what  is  epilepsy ;  the  many 
complexions  in  a  melancholic  person,  the  many 
seasons  in  winter,   the  many   nations  in  the 
French,  the  many  ages  in  age,  the  many  celes- 
tial mutations  in  the  conjunction  of  Venus  and 
Saturn,  and  the  many  parts  in  roan's  body, 
nay,  in  a  finger :    being  in  all  this  directed 
neither  by  argument,  conjectures,  example,  nor 
divine  inspirations,  but  merely  by  the  sole  mo- 
tion of  fortune  ;  it  must  be  by  a  perfectly  arti- 
ficial, regular,  and  methodical  fortune.     And 
after  the  cure  is  performed,  how  can  he  assure 
himself  that  it  was  not  because  the  disease  was 
arrived  at  its  period  ?  or  an  effect  of  chance  ? 
or  the  operation  of  something  the  patient  had 
eaten,  drunk,  or  touched  that  day  ?  or  by  virtue 
of  his  grandmother's  prayers  ?  And,  moreover, 
had  this  experiment  been  perfect,  how  many 
times  was  it  reiterated,  and  this  long  beadroll 
of  fortunes  and  encounters  Btrung  anew  from 
chance,  to  conclude  a  certain  rule  ?    And  when 
the  rule  is  concluded,  by  whom,  I  pray  you  ? 
Of  so  many  millions,  there  are  but  three  men 

*  Margaret  de  Grammont,  widow  of  Jean  de  Durfort,  Seig- 
neur de  Dura*,  from  whose  brother,  Jamea,  is  descended  the 
family  of  the  Dukes  of  Lorgea. 


who  take  upon  them  to  record  their  experiments. 
And  must  chance  needs  just  meet  one  of  these  ? 
What  if  another,  and  a  hundred  others,  have 
made  contrary  experiments  ?  We  might,  per- 
haps, have  some  light  in  this,  were  all  the 
judgments  and  arguments  of  men  known  to  us : 
but  that  three  witnesses,  three  doctors,  should 
lord  it  over  all  mankind  is  against  all  reason : 
it  were  fit  that  human  nature  should  have 
deputed  and  culled  them  out,  and  that  they 
were  declared  our  controllers  by  express  letters 
patent. 

To  Madams  de  Duras.1 

"  Madam, — The  last  time  you  came  to  see 
me  you  found  roe  at  work  upon  this  chapter, 
and  as  these  trifles  may  some  time  or  other 
happen  to  fall  into  your  ladyship's  hands,  I 
would  have  them  bear  witness  of  the  great 
honour  which  the  author  will  feel  in  any  favour 
you  shall  please  to  show  them.  You  will  here 
find  the  same  air  and  manner  you  have  observed 
in  his  conversation.  And  though  I  could  have 
borrowed  some  better  and  more  favourable  dress 
than  my  own,  I  would  not  have  done  it,  for  I 
require  nothing  more  of  these  writings  but  to 
present  me  to  your  memory  such  as  I  naturally 
am.  The  same  conditions  and  faculties  your 
ladyship  has  been  pleased  to  frequent  and 
receive  with  much  more  honour  and  courtesy 
than  they  deserve,  I  will  put  together,  but 
without  alteration,  in  one  solid  body,  that  may 
perhaps  continue  some  years,  or  some  days, 
after  I  am  gone;  where  you  may  find  them 
again  when  you  shall  please  to  refresh  your 
memory,  without  putting  you  to  any  greater 
trouble;  neither  are  they  worth  it:  I  desire 
that  you  should  continue  the  favour  of  your 
friendship  to  me  by  the  same  qualities  by  which 
it  was  acquired.  I  am  not  ambitious  that  any 
one  should  love  and  esteem  me  more  dead  than 
living.  The  humour  of  Tiberius3  is  ridiculous, 
but  yet  common,  who  was  more  solicitous  to 
extend  his  renown  to  posterity,  than  to  render 
himself  acceptable  to  men  of  his  own  time.  If 
I  was  one  of  those  to  whom  the  world  could 
owe  commendation,  I  would  acquit  the  one  half 
to  have  the  other  in  hand,  that 
their  praises  might  come  quick  fer^d^es«ir 
and  crowding  about  me,  more  esteem  to  that 
thick  than  long,  more  full  than  ^^v°^m 
durable;  and  let  them  cease,  in 
God's  name,  with  my  knowledge,  and  when 
the  sweet  sound  can  no  longer  pierce  my  ears. 
It  would  be  an  idle  humour  to  go  about,  now 
that  I  am  going  to  forsake  the  commerce  of 
men,  to  offer  myself  to  them  by  a  new  recom- 
mendation. I  make  no  account  of  the  goods 
I  could  not  employ  in  the  service  of  my  life. 
And  such  as  I  am,  I  will  be  it  elsewhere  than 
on  paper :  my  art  and  industry  have  been  ever 
directed  to  render  me  good  for  something  ;  and 

■  Quippe  Mi  nota  perinde  curm  gratia  priuentium,  quam 
in  postero*  ambitio.    Tacitus,  Anna!,  ri.  40. 
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my  studies  to  teach  me  to  do,  and  not  to  write. 
I  have  made  it  my  whole  business  to  frame  my 
life ;  this  has  been  my  trade  and  my  work :  I 
am  less  a  writer  of  books  than  any  thing  else. 
I  have  coveted  understanding?  for  the  service  of 
my  present  and  real  conveniences,  and  not  to 
lay  up  a  stock  for  my  posterity.  He  that  has 
any  thing  of  value  in  him,  let  him  make  it 
appear  in  his  manners,  in  his  ordinary  dis- 
courses, in  his  courtships  and  his  quarrels,  in 
Elay,  in  bed,  at  table,  in  the  management  of 
is  affairs,  in  his  domestic  economy  ;  those  that 
I  see  make  good  books  in  ill  breeches  should 
first  have  mended  their  breeches,  if  they  would 
have  been  ruled  by  me.  Ask  a  Spartan  whe- 
ther be  had  rather  be  a  good  orator  or  a  good 
soldier  ?  And  if  I  was  asked  the  same  question, 
I  would  rather  choose  to  be  a  good  cook,  had 
I  not  one  already  to  serve  me.  Good  God ! 
madam,  how  should  I  hate  the  reputation  of 
being  a  pretty  fellow  at  writing,  and  an  ass 
and  a  sot  in  every  thing  else.  Vet  I  had  rather 
be  a  fool  in  any  thing  than  to  have  made  so  ill 
a  choice  wherein  to  employ  my  talent  And  I 
am  so  far  from  expecting  to  gain  any  new  repu- 
tation by  these  follies,  that  I  shall  think  I  come 
off  pretty  well,  if  I  lose  nothing  by  them  of 
that  little  I  hud  before ;  for  besides  that  this 
mute  and  dead  painting  will  take  from  my 
natural  being,  it  has  no  resemblance  to  my 
better  condition,  but  is  much  lapsed  from  my 
former  vigour  and  cheerfulness,  and  looks  faded 
and  withered.  I  am  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel,  which  begins  to  taste  of  the  lees. 

"  And  for  the  rest,  madam,  I  should  not  have 
dared  to  make  so  bold  with  the  mysteries  of 
physic,  considering  the  esteem  that  you  and  so 
many  others  have  of  it,  had  I  not  had  encou- 
ragement from  their  own  authors.  I  believe 
they  have  only  two  ancient  Latin  writers,  Pliny 
and  Celsus :  if  these  ever  fall  into  your  hands, 
you  will  find  that  they  speak  much  more  rudely 
of  their  art  than  I  do ;  I  but  pinch  it,  they  cut 
its  throat.  Pliny,1  amongst  other  things,  twits 
them  with  this,  that  when  they  are  at  the  end 
of  the  rope,  that  is,  when  they  have  done  the 
utmost  of  what  they  are  able  to  do,  they  have  a 
pretty  device  to  save  themselves,  of  recom- 
mending their  patients,  whom  they  teased  and 
tormented  with  drugs  and  diets  to  no  purpose, 
some  to  vows  and  miracles,  and  others  to  hot 
hatha.  ( Be  not  angry,  madam  ;  he  speaks  not 
of  the  baths  in  these  parts  which  are  under  the 
protection  of  your  house,  and  are  altogether 
Gramontin).  They  have,  besides,  another  way 
of  saving  their  credit,  of  ridding  their  hands  of 
us,  and  becuring  themselves  from  the  reproaches 
we  might  cast  in  their  teeth  of  our  little  amend- 
ment, when  they  have  had  us  so  long  in  their 
hands,  that  they  have  not  one  more  invention  left 
wherewith  to  amuse  us ;  which  is,  to  send  us  to 
the  better  air  of  some  other  country.  This, 
madam,  is  enough ;  you  will  give  me  leave  to 


Pliny,  xxix.  1. 


being  asked 

In  what  a  con- 
dition he  would 


return  to  my  former  discourse,  from  which  I  so 
far  digressed,  to  have  a  little  chat  with  you." 

It  was,  I  think,  Pericles,  who  being  aski 
how  he  did  ?  "  You  may  judge,1' 
says  he,  "by  these,"  shewing 
some  little  amulets  he  had  tied  be,  if  ever  he 
about  his  neck  and  arms.1  By  put  himself 
which  he  would  infer  that  he  0fl3ieJ,ehlydt 
must  needs  be  very  sick  when  be  «««.*  p  yM" 
was  reduced  to  having  recourse 
to  such  idle  and  vain  fopperies,  and  to  suffering 
himself  to  be  so  furnished.  I  do  not  say  I 
may  not  one  day  be  so  much  a  fool  as  to  commit 
my  life  and  health  to  the  mercy  and  govern- 
ment of  physicians.  I  may  fall  into  such  frenzy. 
I  cannot  answer  for  my  future  constancy :  but 
then,  if  any  one  ask  me  how  I  do?  I  may  also 
answer  as  Pericles  did,  "  You  may  judge  by 
this,"  shewing  my  hand  laden  with  six  drams 
of  opiate.  It  will  be  a  very  evident  sign 
of  a  violent  sickness ;  and  my  judgment  will  be 
very  much  out  of  order :  if  once  fear  and  im- 
patience get  such  an  advantage  over  me,  it  may 
very  well  be  concluded  that  there  is  a  dreadful 
fever  in  my  mind. 

I  have  taken  the  pains  to  plead  this  cause, 
which  I  little  enough  understand,  a  little  to 
back  and  support  the  natural  aversion  to  drugs 
and  the  practice  of  physic,  I  have  derived  from 
my  ancestors ;  to  the  end  it  may  not  be  a  mere 
stupid  and  temerarious  aversion,  but  have  a 
little  more  form  ;  and  also  that  they  who  shall 
see  me  so  obstinate  in  my  resolution  against  all 
exhortation  and  menaces  that  shall  be  given 
me,  when  my  infirmity  shall  press  hardest  upon 
me,  may  not  think  'tis  mere  obstinacy  in  me : 
or  any  one  so  ill-natured  as  to  judge  it  to  be 
any  motive  of  glory ;  for  it  would  be  a  strange 
ambition  to  seek  to  gain  honour  by  an  action 
my  gardener  or  my  groom  can  perform  as  well 
as  I.  Certainly  I  have  not  a  heart  so  tumorous 
and  windy  that  I  should  exchange  so  solid 
a  pleasure  as  health  for  an  airy  and  imaginary 
pleasure.  Glory,  even  that  of  the  four  sons  of 
Aymon,  is  too  dear  bought  to  a  man  of  my 
humour,  if  it  cost  him  three  swinging  fits  of  the 
stone.  Give  me  health,  in  God's  name  !  Such 
as  love  physic  may  also  have  great  and  con- 
vincing considerations :  I  do  not  hate  opinions 
contrary  to  my  own :  I  am  so  far  from  being 
angry  to  sec  a  disagreement  betwixt  mine  and 
other  men's  judgments,  and  from  rendering 
myself  unfit  for  the  society  of  men,  by  being  of 
another  sense  and  party  than  mine,  that  on  the 
contrary  (the  most  general  way  that  nature  has 
followed  being  variety,  and  more  in  souls  than 
bodies,  forasmuch  as  they  are  of  a  more  supple 
substance,  and  more  susceptible  of  forms),  I 
find  it  much  more  rare  to  see  our  humours  and 
designs  jump  and  agree.  And  there  never  was 
in  the  world  two  opinions  alike,  no  more  than 
two  hairs  or  two  grains :  the  most  universal 
quality  is  diversity. 


*  Plutarch,  in  vitd. 
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THE  THIRD   BOOK. 


CHAPTER    I. 

OP    PROFIT   AND    HONESTY. 

No  man  is  free  from  saying  silly  things;  but 
the  misfortune  is  when  we  endeavour  to  give 
them  an  air  of  importance : 

Nee  iste  magnet  conatu  magnas  nugaa  dixerit.1 

"  The  man,  in  troth,  with  much  ado, 
Has  proved  that  one  and  one  make  two." 

This  no  way  regards  me :  mine  escape  me 
with  as  much  indifference  as  they  arc  little 
worth:  and  so  much  the  better:  I  would  im- 
mediately part  with  them  for  what  they  cost 
me,  and  neither  buy  nor  sell  them  but  according 
to  their  weight ;  I  write  as  I  speak  in  common 
conversation  ;  and  that  this  is  true,  I  here  give 
you  an  example. 

To  whom  ought  not  perfidy  to  be  hateful,  when 

even  Tiberius  himself  refused  it 

I^i??.  m  an  affair  of  the  greatest  im- 

rejectedby  .  .      .     ».  .    . 

Tiberius.  portancc  to   him  :     Advice  was 

sent  bim  from  Germany  that,  if 
he  thought  fit,  they  would  rid  him  of  Armiuius 
by  poison  :3  Arminius,  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  enemy  the  Romans  had  to  deal  with, 
who  had  destroyed  their  legions  under  the  con- 
duct of  Varus,  and  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
enlargement  of  their  dominions  in  that  country. 
But  Tiberius  made  answer,  "  That  the  Romans 
were  used  to  take  vengeance  on  their  enemies 
by  open  and  honourable  means,  with  their 
swords  in  their  hands,  and  not  by  fraud  and 
deceit."  Here  utility  and  policy  gave  place  to 
honesty.     You  will  tell  me  that  he  was  an  im- 

Eudent  deceiver  himself,  and  spoke  contrary  to 
is  sentiments :  I  believe  he  did :  it  is  no  great 
miracle  in  men  of  his  profession.  But  the 
acknowledgment  due  to  virtue  is  not  the  less 
valid  for  being  found  in  the  mouth  of  a  bad 
man ;  inasmuch  as  truth  wrings  it  from  him, 
and  though  he  will  not  receive  it  in  his  heart, 
he  at  least  wears  it  as  a  useful  disguise. 

Our  outward  and  inward  frame  is  full  of 
imperfection  ;  but  there  is  nothing  useless  in 
nature,  not  even  inutility  itself:  nothing  hav- 
ing slipped  into  this  universe  that  does  not 
possess  some  proper  place  in  it.  Our  being  is 
cemented  with  sickly  qualities :  ambition,  jea- 
lousy, envy,  revenge,  superstition,  and  despair, 
have  so  natural  a  possession  in  us,  that  the 
image  is  discerned  in  beasts  ;  even  that  unna- 
tural vice  cruelty  itself;  for,  though  ever  so 
compassionate,  we  feel  within  I  know  not  what 
tart,  sweet,  malicious  pleasure  in  seeing  others 
suffer :  children  themselves  feel  it : 


Suare  man  magno,  turbantibus  sequoia  ventis, 
E  terra  magnum  alteriui  ■peetare  laborem  :* 


"  TU  aweet  from  land  to  see  a  storm  at  *», 
And  others  sinking,  whilst  ourselves  are  free :" 

whoever  should  divest  man  of  the   seeds  of 
these  qualities  would  destroy  the  fundamental 

conditions  of  human  life.     So  in  

all  governments  there  are  ueces-     J?c3iB^!I27 

°  at  L*  1  *        i         m   all   gofcra- 

sary  offices,  which  are  not  only  meat*. 
vile,  but  vicious  too :  vices  have 
there  a  place,  and  help  to  make  up  the  seam  in 
our  piecing,  as  poisons  are  useful  for  the  pre- 
servation of  health.  If  they  become  excusable 
because  they  are  of  use  to  us,  and  that  the 
common  necessity  covers  their  true  qualities, 
we  are  to  resign  this  part  to  the  most  robust 
and  least  fearful  of  the  people,  who  sacrifice 
their  honour  and  conscience,  as  others  of  old 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try ;  we  who  are  weaker  take  upon  us  the  parts 
that  are  both  more  easy  and  less  hazardous. 
The  public  good  requires  that  men  should 
betray,  and  lie,  and  murder ;  but  let  us  leave 
this  commission!  to  those  that  are  more  pliable 
and  obedient. 

Certes,  I  have  often  been  vexed  to  see  judges 
impudently  making  use  of  fraud  and  false  hopes 
of  pardon  aud  favour  to  cozen  a  poor  criminal 
into  a  confession  of  the  fact  alleged  against 
him.  It  would  become  justice,  and  Plato  him- 
self, who  countenances  this  manner  of  proceed- 
ing, to  furnish  me  with  other  means  more 
worthy  of  my  approbation  :  this  is  a  maliciottt 
justice,  and  1  look  upon  it  as  no  less  violated  by 
itself,  than  by  others.  I  replied  to  one,  not  long 
since,  that  I  who  should  hardly  be  drawn  in  to 
betray  my  prince  for  any  private  man,  should  be 
very  much  ashamed  to  betray  any  private  man 
for  my  prince  :  and  I  do  not  only  hate  being  a 
deceiver  myself,  but  that  any  one  should  de- 
ceive me  or  others  by  my  means ;  I  will  neither 
afford  matter  nor  occasion  to  any  such  thing. 

In  the  little  I  have  had  to  negociate  betwixt 
our  princes,4  in  the  divisions  and  sub-divisions  by 
which  we  are  at  this  time  torn  to 
pieces,  I  have  been  very  careful  Montai*ne  a 
that  they  should  neither  be  de-  rvrj  ***** 
ceived  in  me,  nor  deceive  others 
by  roe.  People  of  that  sort  of 
trade  are  very  reserved,  and  pretend  to  be  the 
most  moderate  imaginable,  and  Co  chime  in  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  opinion  of  those  with 
whom  they  have  to  do ;  but,  for  my  part,  1 
shew  myself  in  my  true  opinion,  and  in.  a  form 
as  much  my  own  as  I  can  :  a  novice  and  raw 
negociator,  1  had  rather  fail  in  the  affair  I  an 
j  about,  than  be  wanting  to  myself.     And  yet 


1  Terent.  Hemtt.  iii.  5,  8. 
3  Tacitus,  Annul,  ii.  88. 
3  Lucrct  ii.  1. 


<  Between  the  King  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise.  Henry  of  Lorraine.  Set 
De  Thou,  de  VUd  Sua. 
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I  have  hitherto  had  the  good  luck  (for  fortune  , 
has  doubtless  the  best  share  in  it),  that  little  has  ' 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  with  less  suspicion, 
or  with  more  favour  and  secresy.  I  have  a  free 
and  open  way  that  easily  insinuates  itself,  and 
obtains  belief  with  those  with  whom  I  am  to 
deal,  at  the  first  meeting.  Sincerity,  and  pure 
truth,  in  what  age  soever,  find  their  opportunity 
and  advantage;  and  besides,  the  liberty  and 
freedom  of  a  man,  who  treats  without  any  in- 
terest of  his  own,  is  never  hateful  or  suspected ; 
and  he  may  very  well  make  use  of  the  answer 
of  Hype  rides  to  the  Athenians,  who  complained 
of  his  harsh  way  of  speaking  to  them :  "  Gen- 
tlemen, do  not  consider  whether  or  no  I  am 
free-spoken,  but  whether  I  am  so  without  a  bribe, 
and  without  any  advantage  to  my  own  affairs."1 
My  freedom  of  speech  has  also  easily  acquit- 
ted me  from  all  suspicion  of  dissembling ;  my 
vehemency  leaving  nothing  unsaid,  how  home 
and  bitter  soever  (so  that  I  could  not  have  said 
worse  behind  their  backs),  and  carrying  along 
with  it  a  manifest  shew  of  simplicity  and  indif- 
ference. I  pretend  to  no  other  fruit  by  acting 
than  to  act,  and  add  to  it  no  long  windings-up, 
nor  proposals j  every  action  plays  its  own  game  \ 
win  if  it  can. 

As  to  the  rest,  I  am  not  biassed  by  any  pas- 
sion, either  of  love  or  hatred  towards  the  great, 
nor  have  my  will  fettered  either  by  particular 
injury  or  obligation.  I  look  upou  our  kings 
with  an  affection  simply  loyal  and  respectful, 
neither  prompted  on,  nor  restrained  by,  any 
private  interest,  and  I  love  myself  for  it. 
Neither  does  the  general  or  just  cause  attract 
me  otherwise  than  with  moderation,  and  with- 
out animosity.  I  am  not  subject  to  all-in-all, 
thorough-going  engagements.  Anger  and  hatred 
are  beyond  the  duty  of  justice  ;  and  are  passions 
only  useful  to  those  who  do  not  keep  them- 
selves strictly  to  their  duty  by  simple  reason : 
Utatur  rnotu  animi  qui  uti  ratione  rum  potest. ,f 
"  He  only  employs  his  passion  that  can  make 
no  use  of  his  reason."  All  lawful  and  equi table 
intentions  are  moderate  and  equable  of  them- 
selves ;  if  otherwise,  they  degenerate  into  sedi- 
tious and  unlawful :  this  is  it  which  makes  me 
walk  every  where  with  my  head  erect,  my  face 
and  heart  open.  To  confess  the  truth,  and  I 
am  not  afraid  to  confess  it,  I  should  easily,  in 
case  of  need,  light  up  one  candle  to  St.  Michael, 
and  another  to  his  dragon,  like  the  old  woman  ; 
I  will  follow  the  right  cause  even  to  the  fire ; 
but  without  the  fire  if  I  can.  Let  Montaigne  be 
overwhelmed  in  the  public  ruin  if  need  be  ;  but 
if  there  be  no  need,  I  should  think  myself 
obliged  to  fortune  that  saves  him  ;  and  I  will 
make  use  of  all  the  length  of  line  my  duty 
allows  for  his  preservation.    Was  it  not  Atticus 


1  Plutarch,   On  the  Difference  between  a  Flatterer  and  a 
Friend. 

*  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qu*s.  iv.  25. 

*  Ncpos,  in  rita, 

4  Livy,  xuii.  Si.    The  words  in  the  text  are  somewhat 
different. 


who,  being  of  the  just  but  losing  side,  preserved 
himself  by  his  moderation  in  that  universal 
shipwreck  of  the  world,  amongst  so  many 
changes  and  revolutions?3  In  private  men, 
such  as  he,  it  is  much  easier ;  and,  in  such  sort 
of  business,  I  find  a  man  may  justly  be  ambi- 
tious not  to  be  meddling. 

For  a  man,  indeed,   to  be  wavering  and 
irresolute,  to  keep  his  affections  .  . 

unmoved  and  without  inclination,  neither  honour- 
in    the    troubles  Of   his   Country,      able  nor  honest 

and  a  public  division,  I  neither  g  JSJ'SJ* 
think  handsome  nor  honest: —  *a  wmr* 
Ea  turn  media,  sed  nulla  via  est,  velut  eventum 
expectantium,  quo  fortunm  consilia  sua  appli- 
cent.4  "  That  is  not  a  middle  way,  but  no 
way,  to  expect  events  and  refer  their  resolutions 
to  fortune."  This  may  be  allowed  in  our 
neighbours'  affairs ;  and  Gelo,  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse, suspended  his  inclination  in  this  way, 
betwixt  the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  keeping  an 
ambassador  residing  with  presents  at  Delplios, 
to  lie  and  watch  to  see  which  way  fortune 
would  incline,  and  then  take  immediate  oppor- 
tunity to  fall  in  with  the  victors.*  It  would  be 
a  kind  of  treason  to  proceed  after  this  manner 
in  our  own  domestic  affairs,  wherein  we  must 
of  necessity  be  of  the  one  side  or  the  other ; 
though  I  hold  it  more  excusable  for  a  man  to 
sit  still,  when  he  has  no  office  or  command  to 
call  him  out  to  action,  except  in  foreign  expe- 
ditions; to  which,  however,  according  to  our 
laws,  no  man  is  pressed  against  his  will :  and 
yet  I  don't  excuse  myself  upon  these  terms. 
Even  those  who  wholly  engage  themselves  in 
such  a  war  may  behave  themselves  with  so 
much  moderation  and  temper  that  the  storm 
may  fly  over  their  heads  without  doing  them 
any  harm.  Had  we  not  reason  to  expect  such 
an  issue  in  the  person  of  the  Sieur  de  Morvil- 
liers,  late  Bishop  of  Orleans?*  And  I  know 
several  who,  though  they  behave  themselves 
with  the  greatest  courage  and  vigour  in  the 
present  war,  whose  manners  are  yet  so  gentle, 
obliging,  and  just,  that  they  will  certainly 
stand  firm,  whatever  event  heaven  is  preparing 
for  us.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  properly 
belongs  to  kings  only  to  quarrel  with  kings ; 
and  laugh  at  those  bully-rooks  that,  out  of 
wantonness  of  courage,  put  themselves  forward 
in  so  dispro portioned  disputes  :  for  a  roan  has 
never  the  more  particular  quarrel  with  a  prince 
for  marching  ojunly  and  boldly  against  him, 
for  his  own  honour  and  according  to  his  duty : 
if  the  latter  does  not  love  such  a  person  he  docs 
better,  he  has  an  esteem  for  him  ;  and  the  cause 
of  defending  the  laws,  and  the  ancient  govern- 
ment of  a  kingdom,  has  this  always  especially 
annexed  to  it,  that  even  those  who,  for  their 


*  Herod,  vii.  163. 

6  Jean  de  llorvilliers,  Bishop  of  Orleans  and  Keeper  of 
the  Seals  of  France,  born  at  Blois  in  1500,  died  at  Tours  in 
15/7.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  treaty  of  Camhraj  and 
the  Council  of  Trent.  lie  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  Guise, 
or  Anti-reform  party,  but  was  never  guilty  of  persecution. 
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own  private  interest,  invade  them,  excuse,  if 
they  ao  not  honour  the  defenders. 

But  we  ought  not,  as  the  fashion  is  at  pre- 
view db-  8ent»  *°  h°nour  w>^  ^e  name  of 
guiwd  under  duty,  that  peevishness  and  inward 
the  name  of  discontent  which  spring  from 
Tlrtue••  private  interest  and  passion ;  nor 
call  treacherous  and  malicious  conduct  courage. 
People  give  the  name  of  zeal  to  their  propen- 
sity to  mischief  and  violence,  though  it  is  not 
the  cause,  but  their  interest,  that  inflames  them ; 
they  kindle  and  begin  a  war,  not  because  it  is 
just,  but  because  it  is  war. 

Nothing  hinders  a  man  from  behaving  him- 
self discreetly,  without  any  breach  of  his  loyalty, 
amongst  the  adverse  party;  carry  yourself 
then,  if  not  with  the  same  equal  affection  (for 
that  is  capable  of  different  measures),  at  least 
with  an  affection  moderate,  well  tempered,  and 
such  as  shall  not  so  engage  you  to  one  party 
that  it  may  claim  all  you  are  able  to  do  tor  it, 
and  content  yourself  also  with  a  moderate  pro- 
portion of  their  favour,  and  swim  in  troubled 
waters,  without  fishing  in  them. 

The  other  way  of  offering  a  man's  self,  and 
the  utmost  service  he  is  able  to  do,  both  to  one 
party  and  the  other,  has  yet  in  it  less  of  pru- 
dence than  conscience.  Does  not  he  to  wnom 
you  betray  another,  by  whom  yon  were  as 
welcomed  as  by  himself,  know  that  you  will  at 
another  time  do  as  much  for  him  ?  He  holds 
you  for  a  villain  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  hears 
what  you  will  say,  gathers  intelligence  from 
you,  and  works  his  own  ends  out  of  your  dis- 
loyalty ;  for  double-dealing  men  are  useful  in 
bringing  in,  but  we  must  have  a  care  they 
carry  out  as  little  as  possible. 

I  say  nothing  to  one  party  which  I  may  not 
upon  occasion  say  to  the  other,  with  perhaps  a 
little  alteration  of  accent ;  and  report  nothing 
but  things  either  indifferent  or  known,  or  what 
is  of  common  consequence.  I  cannot  suffer 
myself,  for  any  consideration,  to  tell  them  a 
lie.  What  is  entrusted  to  my  secrecy  I  reli- 
giously conceal ;  but  I  take  as  tew  trusts  of  that 
nature  upon  me  as  I  can  ;  the  secrets  of  princes 
are  a  troublesome  burden  to  such  as  are  not 
interested  in  them.  I  very  willingly  capitulate 
that  they  trust  me  with  little,  but  that  they 
confidently  rely  upon  what  I  tell  them.  I 
have  ever  known  more  than  I  desired.  One 
open  way  of  speaking  opens  another  open  way 
of  speaking,  and  draws  out  discoveries,  like 
wine  and  love.  Philippides,  in  my  opinion, 
answered  King  Lysimachus  very  discreetly, 
who  asking  him  what  part  of  his  estate  be 
should  bestow  upon  him, — "  What  you  will," 
said  he,  "  provided  it  be  none  of  your  secrets."1 
I  see  every  one  mutters,  and  is  displeased,  if 
the  bottom  of  the  affair  be  concealed  from  him 
wherein  he  is  employed,  or  that  there  be  any 
reservation  in  the  case;  for  my  part,  I  am 
content  to  know  no  more  of  the  business  than 


*  Plutarch,  on  Curiosity. 


what  they  desire  I  should  employ  myself  in, 
nor  desire  that  my  knowledge  snould  exceed  or 
constrain  my  word.  If  I  must  serve  for  an  in- 
strument of  deceit,  let  it  be  at  least  with  a  safe 
conscience ;  I  would  not  be  reputed  a  servant 
so  affectionate  or  so  loyal,  as  to  be  fit  to 
betray  any  one ;  he  who  is  unfaithful  to  himself 
is  excusably  so  to  his  master.  But  there  are 
princes  who  do  not  accept  men  by  halves,  and 
despise  limited  and  conditional  services.  I 
cannot  help  it ;  I  truly  tell  them  how  far  I  can 
go ;  for  a  slave  I  would  not  be,  but  upon  very 
good  reason;  and  not  even  then.  And  they 
also  are  to  blame  to  require  from  a  freeman  the 
same  subjection  and  obligation  to  their  service, 
that  they  do  from  one  whom  they  have  made 
and  bonght,  or  whose  fortune  particularly 
and  expressly  depends  upon  theirs.  The  laws 
have  delivered  me  from  a  great  anxiety ;  they 
have  chosen  a  master  for  me ;  all  other  supe- 
riority and  obligation  ought  to  be  relative  to 
that,  and  cut  off  from  everything  else.  Yet  is 
not  this  to  say  that,  if  my  affection  should 
otherwise  sway  and  incline  me,  my  hand  would 
presently  obey  it:  the  will  and  desire  are  a 
law  to  themselves ;  but  actions  must  receive 
commission  from  the  public  appointment. 

All  this  proceeding  of  mine  is  a  little  disso- 
nant from  the  ordinary  forms ;  it  would  produce 
no  great  effects,  nor  be  of  any  long  duration  ; 
innocence  itself  could  not,  in  this  age  of  ours, 
either  negociate  without  dissimulation,  or  traffic 
without  Tying ;  and  public  employments  are 
by  no  means  to  my  palate ;  what  my  profession 
requires  I  perform  after  the  most  private  manner 
that  I  can.  Being  young,  I  was  engaged  up 
to  the  ears  in  business,  and  it  succeeded  well ; 
but  I  disengaged  myself  as  soon  as  I  could.  I 
have  often  since  avoided  meddling  in  it,  seldom 
accepted,  and  never  asked  it ;  keeping  my  back 
still  turned  to  ambition,  but,  if  not  like  rowers, 
who  advance  backward,  yet  so  nevertheless 
that  I  am  less  obliged  to  my  resolution  than 
to  my  good  fortune,  that  I  was  not  wholly 
embarked  in  it.  For  there  are  ways,  less  dis- 
pleasing to  my  taste,  and  more  suitable  to  my 
ability,  by  which,  if  she  had  formerly  called 
me  to  the  public  service,  and  my  own  advance- 
ment towards  the  world's  opinion,  I  know  I 
should,  in  spite  of  all  my  own  arguments  to  the 
contrary,  have  pursued  tbem.  buch  as  com- 
monly say,  in  opposition  to  what  I  profess,  that 
what  I  call  freedom,  simplicity,  and  plainness, 
in  my  manners,  is  art  and  subtlety,  and  rather 
pmdence  than  goodness,  industry  than  nature, 
good  sense  than  good  luck,  do  me  more  honour 
than  disgrace;  but  assuredly  they  make  my 
subtlety  too  subtle ;  and  whoever  has  followed 
me  close,  and  pryed  narrowly  into  me,  I  will 
give  him  the  victory  if  he  does  not  confess  that 
there  is  no  rule  in  their  school  that  could 
answer  to  this  natural  motion,  and  maintain  an 
appearance  of  liberty  and  licence  so  equal  and 
inflexible,  through  so  many  various  and  crooked 
paths,  and  through  which  all  their  wit  and 
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endeavours  could  never  have  led  them.  The 
way  of  troth  is  one,  and  simple :  that  of  par- 
ticular profit,  and  the  commodity  of  affairs 
with  wnich  a  man  is  entrusted,  is  double, 
unequal,  and  casual.  I  have  seen  these  coun- 
terfeit and  artificial  liberties  practised,  but  for 
the  most  part  without  success.  They  relish  of 
ASsop's  ass,  who,  in  emulation  of  the  dog, 
sportively  clapped  his  two  fore-feet  upon  his 
master's  shoulders ;  but  as  many  caresses  at 
the  dog  had  for  such  an  expression  of  kindness, 
twice  so  many  blows  with  a  cudgel  had  the 
poor  ass  for  his  compliment :  Id  maxime  quern,' 
que  decet  quod  est  cufusque  suum  maxime.1 
"  That  best  becomes  every  man  that  he  is  best 
at."  I  will  not  deprive  deceit  of  its  due ;  that 
would  be  to  understand  the  world  but  very  ill ; 
I  know  it  has  often  been  of  great  use,  and  that 
it  maintains  and  supplies  the  greatest  part  of 
men's  affairs.  There  are  vices  that  are  lawful, 
as  there  are  many  actions  either  good,  or  at  least 
excusable,  that  are  not  lawful  in  themselves. 
That  justice  which  in  itself  is  natural  and 
.        universal,  is  otherwise  and  more 

ttentuehi£!re    noblv  ordered   than    that   other 
perfect  than       justice,  which    is  peculiar,   na- 

nrionanus?1*    tional,  ""d  wrested  to  the  ends 
tie*.  of  governments :  Veri  juris  ger- 

marueque  justitUe  soliaam  et  ex~ 
pressam  effigiem  nuUam  tenemus,  umbra  et 
imagimbus  utimur ; s  "  We  retain  no  solid  and 
express  effigies  of  true  right  and  justice;  we 
have  only  the  shadow  and  notion  of  it ;"  inso- 
much that  the  sage  Dandamis,3  hearing  the 
lives  of  Socrates,  Pythagoras,  and  Diogenes 
cited,  judged  them  to  be  great  men  every  way, 
excepting  that  they  were  too  much  subjected  to 
the  reverence  of  the  laws;  which,  to  second 
and  authorise,  true  virtue  must  abate  very  much 
of  its  original  vigour ;  and  many  vicious  actions 
are  introduced,  not  only  by  their  permission, 
but  advice :  Ex  senatusconsultis  plebisque 
scitis  scelera  exercentur.4  "  Vicious  actions 
are  committed  by  the  consent  of  the  magistrates 
and  the  common  laws."  I  follow  the  common 
phrase  that  distinguishes  betwixt  profitable  and 
honest  things ;  so  as  to  call  some  natural  actions 
that  are  not  only  profitable  and  necessary,  dis- 
honest and  foul. 

But  let  us  proceed  in  our  examples  of  trea- 
chery. Two  pretenders  to  the  kingdom  of 
Thrace1  were  fallen  into  dispute  about  then- 
title;  the  emperor6  hindered  them  from  pro- 
ceeding to  blows;  but  one  of  them,  under 
colour  of  bringing  things  to  a  friendly  issue  by 
an  interview,  having  invited  his  competitor  to 
an  entertainment  in  his  own  house,  took  and 
killed  him.    Justice  required  that  the  Romans 


1  Cicero,  de  OJic.  L  Si. 

*  Id.  ft.  iii.  17. 

•  He  wu  an  Indian  sage  who  tared  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander. What  Montaigne  here  says  of  him  is  reported  by 
Plutarch,  Life  of  Alexander.  In  Strabo,  *▼.,  thia  Indian 
philosopher  u  called  Mandanis. 

4  *Un~.    Ep,  95, 


should  have  satisfaction  for  this  offence;  but 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  by  ordi- 
nary ways.  What,  therefore,  they  could  not 
do  by  due  forms  of  law  without  a  war,  and 
without  danger,  they  resolved  to  do  by  trea- 
chery ;  what  they  could  not  honestly  do,  they 
did  profitably ;  for  which  end  one  Fomponius 
Flaccus  was  found  to  be  a  fit  instrument  This 
man,  by  dissembled  words  and  assurances, 
having  drawn  the  other  into  his  snare,  instead 
of  the  honour  and  favour  he  had  promised  him, 
sent  him  bound  hand  and  foot  to  Rome.  Here 
one  traitor  betrayed  another,  contrary  to  com- 
mon custom ;  for  they  are  full  of  mistrust,  and 
'tis  hard  to  overreach  them  in  their  own  art : 
witness  the  sad  experience  we  have  lately  had.7 

Let  who  will  be  Pomponius  Flaccus,  and 
there  are  enough  that  would  be ;  for  my  part, 
both  my  word  and  my  faith  are,  like  all  the 
rest,  parts  of  this  common  body  ;  their  best 
effect  is  the  public  service ;  this  I  take  for  pre- 
supposed, but  as,  should  one  command  me  to 
take  charge  of  the  palace  and  the  records  there, 
I  should  make  answer  that  I  understood  it  not : 
or  the  command  of  a  conductor  of  pioneers,  I 
would  say  that  I  was  called  to  a  more  honour- 
able employment ;  so,  likewise,  he  that  would 
employ  me  to  lie,  betray,  and  forswear  myself, 
though  not  to  assassinate,  or  to  poison,  for  some 
notable  service,  I  should  say,  "  If  I  have  rob- 
bed or  stolen  any  thing  from  any  man,  send  me 
rather  to  the  galleys."  For  it  is  lawful  for  a 
man  of  honour  to  say,  as  the  Lacedaemonians 
did,  having  been  defeated  by  Antipater  when 
just  upon  the  point  of  concluding  an  agreement: 
"  You  may  impose  as  heavy  and  ruinous  taxes 
upon  us  as  you  please ;  but  to  command  us  to 
do  shameful  and  dishonest  things,  you  will  lose 
your  time,  for  it  is  to  no  purpose."8  Every 
one  ought  to  take  the  same  oath  to  himself  that 
the  kings  of  Egypt  made  their  judges  solemnly 
swear,  "  That  they  would  not  do  any  thing 
contrary  to  their  consciences,  though  ever  so 
much  commanded  to  it  by  the  kings  them- 
selves."9 In  such  commissions  there  is  an  evi- 
dent mark  of  ignominy  and  condemnation,  and 
he  who  gives  it  does  at  the  same  time  accuse 
you ;  and  gives  it,  if  you  understand  it  right, 
for  a  burden  and  a  punishment.  As  much  as 
the  public  affairs  are  bettered  by  your  exploit, 
so  much  are  your  own  the  worse  j  and  the  bet- 
ter you  behave  yourself  in  it,  'tis  so  much  the 
worse  for  yourself;  and  it  will  be  no  new  thing, 
nor  perhaps  without  some  colour  of  justice,  if 
the  same  person  ruin  you  who  set  you  at  work. 

If  treachery  can  be  in  any  case  excusable,  it 
must  be  only  so  when  it  is  practised  to  chastise 
and   betray   treachery.    There  are  examples 


»  Rheoeuporis  and  Coif;  the  first,  brother  of  Remetalees, 
the  last  king  of  Thrace  ;  the  second,  his  son. 

•  Tiberius.    Tacitus,  Jnnal.  ii.  05. 

7  Montaigne  alludes  to  the  feigned  reconciliation.  In  1588, 
between  Catherine  de  Medici*  and  Henry,  duke  of  Guise, 
who  were  decehring  each  the  other. 

•  Plutarch,  How  to  ditHnpmh  m 

•  Id.  Apothegm*  of  the  JKnge. 
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cnongh  of  treacheries,  not  only 
Wherein  trea-     rejected,  but  chastised  and   pu- 

chery  is  alone  .•»,      ,    '      ,  ...  c     \ 

to  be  excused,      nished  by  those  in  favour  of  whom 
they  were  undertaken.     Who  is 

ignorant  of  Fabricius's  sentence  against  Pyr- 

ruus's  physician? 
But  this  we  also  find  recorded,  that  some 

persons  have  commanded   a  thing,  who  after- 
wards have  severely  revenged  the 

{reached  pun-     execution  of  it  upon  him  they  had 

Uhed  by  those    employed,  rejecting  the  reputa- 

who  instigated    ^on  0f  M  unbridled  an  authority, 

and  disowning  so  abandoned  and 
so  base  an  obedience.  Jaropelus,  duke  of 
Russia,  tampered  with  a  gentleman  of  Hun- 
gary to  betray  Boleslaus,  king  of  Poland, 
either  by  killing  him,  or  by  giving  the  Russians 
opportunity  to  do  him  some  notable  mischief. 
This  gallant  goes  presently  in  band  with  it; 
was  more  assiduous  in  the  service  of  that  king 
than  before ;  so  that  he  obtained  the  honour  to 
be  of  his  council,  and  one  of  the  chiefest  in  his 
trust.  With  these  advantages,  and  taking  an 
opportunity  of  his  master's  absence,  he  betrayed 
Visilicia,1  a  great  and  rich  city,  to  the  Russians, 
which  was  entirely  sacked  and  burnt,  and  not 
only  all  the  inhabitants  of  both  sexes,  young 
and  old,  put  to  the  sword,  but  moreover  a  great 
number  of  neighbouring  gentry  that  he  had 
drawn  thither  to  that  wicked  end.  Jaropelus's 
revenge  being  thus  satisfied,  and  his  anger 
appeased,  which  was  not  however  without  pre- 
tence (for  Boleslaus  had  highly  offended  him, 
and  after  the  same  manner),  and  sated  with  the 
effect  of  this  treachery,  coming  to  consider  the 
foul  and  naked  ugliness  of  it,  and  to  regard  it 
with  a  sound  judgment  and  clear  from  passion, 
looked  upon  what  had  been  done  with  so  much 
horror  and  remorse,  that  he  caused  the  eyes  to 
be  bored  out,  and  the  tongue  and  privy  parts  to 
be  cut  off,  of  him  that  had  performed  it.3 

Antigonus  persuaded  the  Argyraspidian  sol- 
diers to  betray  Eumenes,  their  general,  his 
adversary,  into  his  hands ;  but  after  he  had 
caused  him  so  delivered  to  be  slain,  he  would 
himself  be  the  commissioner  of  the  divine  justice 
for  the  punishment  of  so  detestable  a  crime, 
and  committed  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
governor  of  the  province,  with  express  com- 
mand by  all  means  to  destroy,  and  bring  them 
all  to  an  evil  end,  so  that,  of  all  that  great 
number  of  men,  not  so  much  as  one  ever  re- 
turned again  into  Macedonia.3  The  more 
effectually  he  had  been  served  by  them,  the 
greater  wickedness  he  looked  upon  it  to  be,  and 
the  more  deserving  a  severe  punishment. 

The  slave  that  betrayed  the  place  where  his 
master  P.  Sulpicius  lay  concealed,  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  promise  of  Sylla's  proscription, 
manumitted  for  his  pains ;  but,  according  to 
the  promise  of  the  public  justice,  he  was,  when 


1  Vislicxa,  a  town  in  the  palatinate  of  Sandomir. 

*  Martin  Cromer,  De  Rebus  Polon.  v. 

*  Plutarch,  Life  of  Eumenes, 


a  freed-man,  thrown  headlong  from  the  Tar* 
peian  rock. 

And  our  King  Clovis,4  instead  of  the  armour 
of  gold  he  had  promised  them,  caused  three  of 
Canacre's*  servants  to  be  hanged  after  they  had 
betrayed  their  master  to  him,  though  he  had 
debauched  them  to  it. 

They  hanged  them  with  the  purse  of  their 
reward  about  their  necks:  having  satisfied 
their  second  and  special  faith,  they  satisfy  the 
general  and  first. 

Mahomet  the  Second,  being  resolved  to  rid 
himself  of  his  brother,  out  of  state  jealousy, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Ottoman 
family,  employed  one  of  his  officers  in  the 
execution,  who,  pouring  a  quantity  of  water 
too  fast  into  him,  choked  him.  This  being 
done,  to  expiate  the  murder,  he  delivered  the 
murderer  into  the  hands  of  the  mother  of  him 
he  had  so  caused  to  be  put  to  death  (for  they 
were  only  brothers  by  the  father's  side),  who, 
in  bis  presence,  ripped  up  the  murderer's  bosom, 
and  with  her  own  hands  rifled  his  breast  for  his 
heart,  tore  it  out,  and  threw  it  to  the  dogs. 
And,  even  to  the  vilest  dispositions,  it  is  the 
sweetest  thine  imaginable,  having  once  got  their 
ends  in  a  vicious  action,  immediately  to  tag  to 
it,  with  all  imaginable  security,  some  shew  of 
virtue  and  justice,  by  way  of  compensation  and 
conscientious  remorse.  To  this  may  be  added, 
that  they  look  upon  the  ministers  of  such  horrid 
crimes  as  people  that  reproach  them  with  them  ; 
and  think  by  their  deaths  to  raze  out  the  me- 
mory and  testimony  of  such  proceedings. 

Or  if  perhaps  you  are  rewarded,  not  to  frus- 
trate the  public  necessity  of  that  extreme  and 
desperate  remedy,  he  that  does  it  cannot,  for  all 
that,  if  he  be  not  such  himself,  but  look  upon 
you  as  a  cursed  and  execrable  man ;  and  con- 
clude you  a  greater  traitor  than  he  does  him 
against  whom  you  arc  so  ;  for  he  tries  the  vice 
of  your  disposition  by  your  own  hands,  where 
he  cannot  possibly  be  deceived,  you  having  no 
object  of  preceding  hatred  to  move  you  to  such 
an  act :  but  he  employs  you  as  condemned 
malefactors  are  employed  in  executions  of  jus- 
tice, an  office  as  necessary  as  discreditable. 
Besides  the  baseness  of  such  commissions,  there 
is  moreover  a  prostitution  of  conscience.  As 
the  daughter  of  Sejanus  could  not 
be  put  to  death  by  the  law  of  J^^^f  eouldCo 
Rome,6  because  she  was  a  virgin,  death  at'kocne. 
she  was,  to  make  it  lawful,  first 
ravished  by  the  hangman,  and  then  strangled ; 
not  only  his  hand,  but  his  soul  is  slave  to  the 
public  convenience. 

When  Amurath  the  First,  the  more  grievously 
to  punish  his  subjects  who  had  taken  part  with 
the  parricidical  rebellion  of  his  son  against 
him,  ordained  that  the  nearest  kindred  should 
assist  in  the  execution,  I  find  it  very  noble  in 


4  Val.  Max.  vi.  5,  J. 

a  Or  rather  Caruric.    Gregory  of  Tours,  ii.  41. 

*  Tacitus,  Annul,  v.  9. 
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some  of  them  to  have  rather  chosen  to  be  un- 
justly thought  guilty  of  the  parricide  of  another, 
than  to  serve  justice  by  a  parricide  of  their  own : 
where  I  have  seen,  at  the  taking  of  some  little 
fort  by  assault  in  my  time,  some  rascals  who,  to 
save  their  own  lives,  would  consent  to  hang 
their  friends  and  companions,  I  have  looked 
upon  them  to  be  in  a  worse  condition  than 
those  that  were  hanged.  'Tis  said  that  Witold, 
prince  of  Lithuania,  introduced  a  law  into  bis 
criminal*  con-  country,  that  when  a  criminal 
deraned  to  ex«-  was  condemned  to  death,  he  should 
cute  them-  execute  the  sentence  on  himself;  for 

■*  *""'  he  thought  it  strange  that  a  third 

person,  innocent  of  the  fault,  should  be  made 
guilty  of  a  homicide.1 

A  prince  that,  by  some  urgent  circumstance, 
or  some  impetuous  and  unforeseen  accident  that 
very  much  concerns  his  state,  is  compelled  to 
forfeit  his  word,  or  break  his  faith,  or  otherwise 
forced  from  his  ordinary  duty,  ought  to  attri- 
bute this  necessity  to  a  lash  of  the  divine  rod  : 
vice  it  is  not,  for  he  ha9  given  up  his  own  reason 
to  a  more  universal  and  more  powerful  reason  ; 
but,  certainly,  'tis  a  misfortune  ;  so  that  if  any 
one  should  ask  me  what  remedy  ?  "  None," 
say  I,  "  if  he  were  really  racked  betwixt  these 
two  extremes  ;  sed  videat,  ne  quttratur  latebra 
perjurio; 2  *  Though  let  him  guard  against 
seeking  a  pretext  for  perjury ; '  he  must  do 
it ;  but  if  he  did  it  without  regret,  if  it  did 
not  grieve  him  to  do  it,  'tis  a  sign  his  con- 
science is  in  a  scurvy  condition.1'  If  there 
be  a  person  to  be  found  of  so  tender  a  con- 
science as  to  think  no  cure  whatever  worth 
so  important  a  remedy,  I  shall  like  him  never 
the  worse:  he  could  not  more  excusably,  or 
more  decently,  perish.  We  cannot  do  all  we 
would :  so  that  we  must  often,  as  the  last 
anchorage,  commit  the  protection  of  our  vessel 
to  the  conduct  of  heaven.  To  what  more  just 
necessity  does  he  reserve  himself?  What  is  less 
possible  for  him  to  do,  than  what  he  cannot  do 
but  at  the  expense  of  his  faith  and  honour? 
things  that  perhaps  ought  to  be  dearer  to  him 
than  his  own  safety,  or  even  the  safety  of  his 
people.  Though  he  should,  with  folded  arms, 
only  call  God  to  his  assistance,  may  he  not 
hope  that  the  divine  bounty  will  not  refuse  the 
favour  of  an  extraordinary  arm  to  just  and  pure 
hands  ?  These  are  dangerous  examples,  rare  and 
sickly  exceptions  to  our  natural  rales  ;  we  must 
yield  to  them,  but  with  great  moderation  and 
circumspection  :  no  private  advantage  is  of  such 
importance  that  we  should,  upon  that  account, 
strain  our  consciences  to  such  a  degree ;  the 
public  may,  when  very  manifest,  and  of  very 
great  concern. 

Timoleon  made  an  expiation  for  his  strange 
exploit,  by  the  tears  he  shed,  calling  to  mind 
that  it  was  with  a  fraternal  hund  that  he  had 
slain  the  tyrant ;  and  it  justly  pricked  his  con- 


1  Cromer,  de  Reb.  Pol.  xvi. 
*  Cicero,  de  Off.  iii.  29. 


*  Diod.  Sicol.   xri.     Plutarch,  on  the  other  hand,  saya  j      «  Cicero,  de  Offie.  iii.  2S. 


science  that  he  had  been  necessitated  to  purchase 
the  public  utility  at  so  great  a  price  as  the 
violation  of  his  own  goodness.  Even  the  Senate 
itself,  by  his  means  delivered  from  slavery, 
durst  not  positively  determine  of  so  high  a  fact, 
and  divided  into  two  so  important  and  contrary 
aspects;  but  the  Syracusans  having  oppor- 
tunely, at  the  same  time,3  sent  to  the  Corin- 
thians to  solicit  their  protection,  and  to  require 
of  them  a  captain  fit  to  re-establish  their  city 
in  its  former  dignity,  and  to  cleanse  Sicily  of 
several  little  tyrants  by  whom  it  was  oppressed, 
they  deputed  Timoleon  for  that  service,  with 
this  evasive  declaration  :  "  That,  according  as 
he  should  behave  himself,  well  or  ill  in  his  em- 
ployment, their  sentence  should  incline  either 
to  favour  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  or  to  dis- 
favour the  murderer  of  his  brother."  This 
fantastic  conclusion  carries  along  with  it  some 
excuse,  by  reason  of  the  danger  of  the  example, 
and  the  importance  of  so  strange  an  action ;  and 
they  did  well  to  discharge  their  own  judgment 
of  it,  and  refer  it  to  other  considerations  and 
contingencies.  But  Timoleon's  conduct  and 
behaviour  in  this  expedition  soon  made  his 
cause  more  clear;  so  worthily  and  virtuously 
did  he  carry  himself  upon  all  occasions.  And 
the  good  fortune  that  accompanied  him  in  the 
difficulties  be  had  to  overcome  in  this  noble 
employment  seemed  to  be  strewed  in  his  way 
by  the  gods,  as  favourably  conspiring  for  his 
justification. 

This  man's  aim  was  excusable,  if  any  can  be  so : 
but  the  profit  of  the  augmentation  of  the  public 
revenue,  that  served  the  Roman  Senate  for  a 
pretence  to  the  foul  conclusion  I  am  going  to 
relate,  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  such 
injustice. 

Certain  cities  had  for  money  redeemed  them- 
selves and  their  liberties  out  of  the  hands  of 
L.  Sylla,  and  that,  too,  by  order  and  consent 
of  the  Senate ;  but  the  affair  coming  again  in 
question,  the  Senate  condemned  them  to  be 
taxable  as  they  were  before,  and  that  the  money 
they  had  disbursed  for  their  redemption  should 
be  confiscated.4  Civil  wars  often  produce  such 
vile  examples,  that  we  punish  private  men  for 
confiding  in  us  when  we  were  public  ministers ; 
and  the  self-same  magistrate  makes  another 
man  pay  the  penalty  of  nis  change,  that  cannot 
help  it ;  the  pedagogue  whips  his  scholar  for  his 
docility;  and  the  guide  beats  the  blind  man 
that  he  leads :  a  horrid  image  of  justice. 

There  are  rules  in  philosophy  that  are  both 
fake  and  weak.     The  example  that  is  proposed 
to  us,  preferring  private  utility 
before  faith  given,  receives  not    Private  utility 
weight  enough  by  the  circum-    Je^befurT" 
stance  they  put  to  it.     Robbers    fafth  given, 
have  seized  you,  and  after  having 
made  you  swear  to  pay  them  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  dismiss  you.     '  f is  not  well  to  say  that 


(Life  of  Timoleon)  it  wu  twenty  yean  afterward*.    Nepot 
does  not  dear  up  the  point  at  all. 
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an  honest  roan  may  be  quit  from  his  oath  with- 
out payment,  being  out  of  their  hands.  'Tis  no 
such  thing :  what  fear  has  once  made  me  will- 
ing to  do,  I  am  bound  to  do  when  I  am  no 
more  in  fear ;  and  though  that  fear  only  pre- 
vailed with  my  tongue,  without  forcing  my  will, 
yet  am  I  bound  to  keep  my  word.  For  my 
part,  when  my  tongue  has  inconsiderately  said 
something  that  I  did  not  think,  I  have  made  a 
conscience  of  not  disowning  it.  Otherwise,  by 
degrees  we  shall  abolish  all  the  right  another 
pretends  to  from  our  promise  and  word :  Quasi 
vero  forti  viro  vis  possit  adhiberi. l  "As 
though  a  man  truly  valiant  could  be  compelled." 
'Tis  only  lawful,  upon  the  account  of  private 
interest,  to  excuse  breach  of  promise,  when  we 
have  promised  something  tiiat  is  unlawful  and 
wicked  in  itself;  for  the  right  of  virtue  ought 
to  supersede  the  right  of  any  obligation  of  ours. 
I  have  formerly  placed  Epaminondas  in  the 
first  rank  of  excellent  men,  and  do  not  recal  it. 
How  far  did  he  stretch  the  consideration  of  his 
own  particular  duty  ?  who  never  killed  a  man 
that  he  had  overcome ;  who,  though  for  the 
inestimable  benefit  of  restoring  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  made  conscience  of  killing  a  tyrant,  or 
his  accomplices,  without  due  form  of  justice  f 
and  who  concluded  him  to  be  a  wicked  man, 
how  good  a  citizen  soever  otherwise,  who 
amongst  his  enemies  spared  not  his  friend  and 
former  guest  or  host  in  battle  ?  This  was  a 
soul  of  a  rich  composition  :  he  conjoined  good- 
ness and  humanity,  nay,  even  the  tenderest 
and  most  refined  in  the  whole  school  of  philo- 
sophy, to  the  rudest  and  most  violent  of  all 
human  actions.  That  great  courage,  so  high, 
so  constant,  so  obstinate  against  poverty,  pain, 
and  death,  was  it  nature  or  art  that  had  softened 
it  to  so  extreme  a  degree  of  sweetness  and  com- 

Eassion  ?  Terrible  in  arms,  covered  with  the 
lood  of  foes,  behold  him,  on  the  hotly-con- 
tested plain,  overwhelming  and  destroying  a 
nation  invincible  to  all  others  but  to  him  alone, 
yet,  in  the  fury  of  an  engagement,  turning 
aside  from  encountering  his  host  and  friend. 
Truly,  he  was  most  fit  to  command  in  war  who 
could  restrain  it,  with  the  curb  of  a  benign 
nature,  in  the  height  and  heat  of  his  fury,  a 
fury  en  flamed  and  foaming  with  blood  and 
slaughter.  'Tis  almost  a  miracle  to  be  able  to 
mix  any  image  of  justice  with  such  actions; 
and  it  was  only  possible  for  such  a  stedfastness 
of  mind  as  that  of  Epaminondas  to  mix  with  it 
the  sweetness  and  easiness  of  the  gentlest  man- 
ner and  purest  innocence :  and  whereas  one8 
told  the  Mamertines  "  that  statutes  were  of  no 
resistance  against  armed  men ;"  and  another4 
told  the  tribune  of  the  people  "  that  the  time 
of  justice  and  that  of  war  were  distinct  things ;" 


and  a  third5  said  "  that  the  noise  of  anus  deaf- 
ened the  voice  of  the  law :"  this  man  in  all 
this  rattle  was  not  deaf  to  that  even  of  civility 
and  courtesy.  Did  he  not  borrow  from  his 
enemies6  the  custom  of  sacrificing  to  the  muses 
when  he  went  to  war,  that  they  might,  by  their 
sweetness  and  gaiety,  soften  martial  and  unre- 
lenting fury  !  Let  us  not  fear,  by  the  example 
of  so  great  a  master,  to  believe  that  there  is 
something  unlawful,  even  against  an  enemy ; 
and  that  the  common  concern  ought  not  to 
require  all  things  of  all,  against  private  interest: 
Manente  memoriay  etiam  in  dissidio  publicorum 
foederum,  privati  juris  f  "  The  memory  of 
private  rights  is  not  extinguished  even  amongst 
public  dissensions." 


Et  nulla  potentia  vira 
Praestandi,  ne  quid  peccet  amicus,  habet  ;* 

No  power  can  sanction  treachery  to  a  friend  ;" 


«i 


and  that  all  things  arc  not  lawful  to  an  honest 
man,  for  the  service  of  his  prince,  the  laws,  or 
the  general  quarrel :  Non  enim  patria  prtestat 

omnibus  qfficiis et  ipsi  conducit  pios  habere 

ewes  in  parentes.9  "  Our  country  does  not  ab- 
sorb all  our  duties :  it  is  conducive  to  its  own 
interest  to  have  its  citizens  duteous  and  af- 
fectionate towards  their  relations."  'Tis  an 
instruction  proper  for  the  time  wherein  we  live; 
we  need  not  harden  our  courages  with  these 
arms  of  steel,  'tis  enough  that  our  shoulders  are 
inured  to  them.  'Tis  enough  to  dip  our  pens 
in  ink,  without  dipping  them  in  blood  :  if  it  be 
grandeur  of  courage,  and  the  effect  of  a  sin- 
gular and  uncommon  virtue,  to  contemn  friend- 
ship, private  obligations,  a  man's  word,  and 
relationship,  for  the  common  good  and  obedience 
to  the  magistrate,  'tis  certainly  sufficient  to 
excuse  us,  that  'tis  a  grandeur  that  had  no 
place  in  the  grandeur  o?  Epaminondas's  cou- 
rage. 

I  abominate  those  mad  exhortations  of  this 
other  disturbed  soul  :,u 

...  Dam  tela  micant,  non  to*  pietatis  imago 
UUa,  ncc  adversa  conspecti  front*  parentes 
Commoveani ;  Tultus  gladio  turbate  rerendos. 

"  When  swords  are  drawn,  let  no  remains  of  love, 
Friendnhtp,  or  kindred,  your  compassion  more ; 
But  boldly  wound  the  venerable  face 
Of  your  own  father  if  oppos'd  in  place." 

Let  us  deprive  wicked,  bloody,  and  treacher- 
ous natures  of  such  a  pretence  of  reason.  Let 
us  set  aside  this  insane  and  enormous  justice, 
and  stick  to  more  humane  imitations.  How 
much  can  time  and  example  do !  In  an  en- 
counter, in  the  civil  war  against  Cinna,  one  of 
Pompey's  soldiers  having  unawares  killed  his 
brother,    who    was    of    the    opposite     party, 


Cicero,  de  Ofic.  Ui.  SO. 

Plutarch,  On  the  Darmon  o/Soeratem, 

Pompep.    Plutarch  in  vitd. 

Cmear.    Id.  in  mid. 

Marine,    Id.  in  nUd. 

The  Lacedemonians. 


*  Livy,  zzt.  IS. 

•  Ovid,  De  Ponto,  i.  7.  87. 
9  Cicero,  de  Off.  iii.  93. 

io  Jalius  Caesar,  who,  when  in  an  open  war  against  his 
country,  with  a  design  to  subvert  its  liberty,  cries  out,  " . 
tela  micant,  &c,    Lucan,  vii.  320. 
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immediately,  through  shame  and  sorrow,  killed 
himself:1  and  some  years  after,  in  another  civil 
war  among  the  same  people,  one  demanded  a 
reward  from  his  captain  for  having  killed  his 
brother.2 

A  man  brines  but  a  very  bad  proof  of  the 
The  utility  of  honour  and  beauty  or  an  action, 
an  action  does  by  pleading  the  usefulness  of  it ; 
jk*  wn*»  lt  and  such  as  say  that  every  one  is 
honourable.         obli?ed  to  do  it,  and  that  it  is 

honest  to  do  it,  if  it  is  useful,  draw  but  a  very 
false  conclusion  : 

Omnia  non  pariter  rerum  sunt  omnibus  apta.3 
"  All  thing*  are  not  alike  for  all  men  fit." 

Take  the  most  necessary  and  profitable  thing 
for  human  society  ;  it  is  marriage  :  and  yet  the 
counsel  of  the  saints  find  the  contrary  much 
better,  excluding  therefrom  the  most  venerable 
profession  of  men ;  as  we  design  those  horses 
for  stallions  of  which  we  make  the  least 
account. 


CHAPTER    II. 


OP  REPENTANCE. 


Other*  form  man ;  I  only  report  him ;  and 
represent  a  particular  one  ill  made  enough ;  and 
whom,  if  I  bad  him  to  model  anew,  f  should 
certainly  make  something  very  different  from 
what  he  is :  but  that's  past  recalling.  Now, 
though  the  features  of  my  picture  alter  and 
change,  'tis  still  like.  The  world 
Tteworldtub-    eternally  turns  round,  all  things 

ject  to  conU-         .  J  '  » 

nual  change*.  therein  are  incessantly  moving  ; 
the  earth,  the  rocks  of  Caucasus, 
and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  both  by  the  public 
motion  and  their  own  ;  even  constancy  itself  is 
no  other  but  a  slower  and  a  more  languishing 
motion.  I  cannot  fix  my  object,  'tis  always 
tottering  and  reeling  by  a  natural  drunkenness: 
I  take  it  as  it  is  at  the  instant  I  consider  it :  I 
do  not  paint  its  being,  I  paint  its  passage  ;  not 
a  passage  from  one  age  to  another,  or,  as  the 
people  say,  from  seven  to  seven  years,  but  from 
day  to  day,  from  minute  to  minute :  I  must 
accommodate  my  history  to  the  hour ;  I  may 

Kresently  change,  not  only  by  fortune,  but  also 
y  intention.  'Tis  an  observation  of  various 
and  changeable  accidents,  and  irresolute  imagi- 
nations, and,  as  it  falls  out,  sometimes  contrary. 
Whether  it  be  that  I  am  then  another  myself, 
or  that  I  take  subjects  by  other  circumstances 
and  considerations,  so  it  is  that  I  may  perhaps 
contradict  truth  ;  but,  as  Demades4  said,  never 
myself.  Could  my  soul  once  take  footing,  I 
would  not  essay,  but  resolve  ;  but  it  is  always 
learning  and  making  trial. 


1  Tacitut,  Hist.  iu.  51. 
*  Id.tt. 


I  propose  a  life  mean,  and  without  lustre,  but 
'tis  all  one  ;  all  moral  philosophy 
is  applied  as  well  to  a  private  life     v'hy  waA  m 

S  -  .i  .  r.  t  what  manner 

as  to  one  of  the  greatest  employ-  Montaigne  un- 
ment.  Every  man  carries  the  dertake*  to 
entire  form  of  human  condition.  JPg*^  ^J""1" 
Authors  have  hitherto  com  muni-  work, 
cated  themselves  to  the  people  by 
some  particular  and  foreign  mark  ;  I,  the  first 
of  any,  by  my  universal  being  ;  as  Michael  de 
Montaigne,  not  as  a  grammarian,  a  poet,  or  a 
lawyer.  If  the  world  find  fault  that  I  speak 
too  much  of  myself,  I  find  fault  that  they  do 
not  so  much  as  think  of  themselves.  But  why, 
being  so  private  in  my  way  of  life,  should  I  seek 
to  make  myself  publicly  known?  And  why 
should  I  introduce  into  the  world,  where  art 
and  mode  have  so  much  credit  and  authority, 
crude  and  simple  effects  of  nature,  and  of  a 
weak  nature  to  boot  ?  Is  it  not  to  build  a  wall 
without  stone  or  brick,  or  some  such  thing,  to 
write  books  without  learning  ?  The  fancies  of 
music  are  carried  on  by  art,  mine  by  chance. 
I  have  this,  at  least,  according  to  rule,  that 
never  any  man  treated  of  a  subject  he  better 
understood  and  knew,  than  I  what  I  have 
undertaken,  in  which  I  am  the  most  under- 
standing man  alive.  Secondly,  that  never  any 
man  penetrated  farther  into  his  matter,  nor 
better  and  more  distinctly  sifted  the  parts  and 
consequences  of  it,  nor  ever  more  exactly  and 
fully  arrived  at  the  end  he  proposed  to  himself. 
To  finish  it,  I  need  bring  nothing  but  fidelity 
to  the  work ;  and  that  is  there  the  roost  pure 
and  sincere  that  is  anywhere  to  be  found. 
I  speak  truth,  not  so  much  as  I  would,  but  as 
much  as  I  dare,  and  I  dare  a  little  the  more  as 
I  grow  older ;  for  it  would  seem  that  custom 
allows  to  age  more  liberty  of  prating,  and  more 
indiscretion  of  talking  of  a  man's  self.  That 
cannot  fall  out  here  which  I  often  see  elsewhere, 
that  the  work  and  the  artificer  contradict  one 
another :  has  a  man  of  so  sober  conversation 
written  so  foolish  a  treatise?  or  do  so  learned 
writings  proceed  from  a  man  of  so  weak  con- 
versation ?  He  who  talks  in  an  ordinary  and 
writes  in  an  otherwise  than  ordinary  way,  'tis 
to  say  that  his  capacity  is  borrowed,  and  not 
his  own.  A  learned  man  is  not  learned  in  all 
things;  but  a  sufficient  man  is  sufficient  through- 
out, even  to  ignorance  itself:  here  my  book  and 
I  go  hand  and  band  together.  Elsewhere  men 
may  recommend  or  condemn  a  work  without 
involving  the  workman ;  here  they  cannot : 
who  touches  the  one,  attacks  the  other.  He 
that  shall  judge  it  without  knowing  him.  will 
more  wrong  himself  than  me  ;  who  does  know 
him,  will  give  me  all  the  satisfaction  I  desire. 
I  shall  be  happy  beyond  my  desert,  if  I  can 
obtain  only  thus  much  from  the  public  appro- 
bation, as  to  make  men  of  understanding 
perceive  that  I  was  capable  of  making  my 


s  Propert.  iu.  Q.  7. 

«  Demadee,  however  (Plutarch.  Lift  of  Dewuutkenm),  taya 
this,  not  of  truth,  but  of  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth. 
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advantage  of  knowledge,  had  I  had   it,   and 
that  I  deserved  to   be    assisted  by  a  better 

memory. 

Be  pleased  here  to  excuse  what  I  often  repeat, 
that  I  very  seldom  repent,  and  that  my  con- 
science is  satisfied  with  itself,  not  like  the  con- 
science of  an  angel,  or  that  of  a  horse,  bat  like 
the  conscience  of  a  man ;  always  adding  this 
clause,  not  one  of  ceremony,  but  a  true  and 
real  submissive  one  :  "  That  I  speak,  enquiring 
and  ignorant,  purely  and  simply  referring  my- 
self to  the  common  and  accepted  beliefs  for  the 
resolution."     I  do  not  teach,  I  only  repeat. 

There  is  no  vice  that  is  really  such  which 

does    not  offend,  and  which    a 

The  aorrow         sound  judgment  does  not  accuse ; 

which  attends        ..         .  J      °.  .-    ,     T 

vice,  tor  there  is  in  it  so  manifest  a 

deformity  and  inconvenience  that 
perhaps  they  are  in  the  right  who  say  that  it  is 
chiefly  begot  by  stupidity  and  ignorance ;  so 
hard  it  is  to  imagine  that  a  man  can  know 
without  abhorring  it.  Malice  sucks  up  the 
greatest  part  of  her  own  venom,  and  poisons 
herself.1  Vice  leaves,  like  an  ulcer  in  the  flesh, 
repentance  in  the  soul,  which  is  always  scratch- 
ing and  lacerating  itself;  for  reason  effaces  all 
other  griefs  and  sorrows,  but  it  begets  that  of 
repentance,  which  is  so  much  the  more  grievous 
by  reason  it  springs  within,  as  the  cold  and 
heat  of  fevers  are  more  sharp  than  those  that 
only  strike  upon  the  outward  skin.  I  hold  for 
vices  (but  every  one  according  to  its  propor- 
tion) not  only  those  which  reason  and  nature 
condemn,  but  those  also  which  the  opinion  of 
men,  though  false  and  erroneous,  has  made 
such,  if  authorized  by  law  and  custom. 

There  is  likewise  no  virtue  which  does  not 
_.       .  f  rejoice  a  well-descended  nature ; 

tion£a"i»C"  there  is  a  kind  of  I  know  not 
connected  with  what  congratulation  in  well-doing 
a  good  con-         jnat  gives  us  an  inward  satisfac- 

•cience.  °      , 

tion,  and  a  certain  generous  ex- 
altation that  accompanies  a  good  conscience  ; 
a  soul  daringly  vicious  may  perhaps  arm  itself 
with  security  ;  but  it  cannot  supply  itself  with 
this  complacency  and  satisfaction.  It  is  no 
small  satisfaction  to  a  man  to  see  himself  pre- 
served from  the  contagion  of  so  depraved  an 
age,  and  to  6ay  to  himself,  "  Whoever  could 
penetrate  into  my  soul  would  not  there  find 
me  guilty  either  of  the  affliction  or  the  ruin  of 
any  one ;  or  of  revenge,  or  envy,  or  any  offence 
against  the  public  laws,  or  of  innovation,  or 
trouble,  or  failure  of  my  word  ;  and  though 
the  libertinage  of  the  time  permits  and  teaches 
it  to  every  one,  yet  have  I  not  plundered  any 
Frenchman's  goods,  or  taken  his  money,  and 
have  lived  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  upon  what 
is  my  own ;  neither  have  I  set  any  man  to 
work  without  paying  him  his  hire/1  These 
testimonies  of  a  good  conscience  please,  and 


*  Seneca,  Ep.  61. 
»  Id.  ft.  90. 


this  natural  rejoicing  is  very  beneficial  to  us, 
and  the  only  reward  that  we  can  never  fail  of. 

To  ground  the  recompense  of  virtuous  actions 
upon  the  approbation  of  others  is 
too  uncertain  and  unsafe  a  founda-     Every  »"»  . 

.  •  •   li      •  a.       a      oujrht  to  nt  in 

tion,  especially  in  so  corrupt  and     judgment  upon 
ignorant  an  age  as  this ;  the  good    himself, 
opinion  of  the  vulgar  is  injurious ; 
upon  whom  do  you  rely  to  show  you  what  is 
commendable?     God  defend   me    from    being 
an  honest  man,  according  to  the  description  I 
daily  see  every  one  moke  in  honour  of  him- 
self:  Qtiafuerant  vitia  mores  sunt?     "  What 
before  were  vices  are  now  become  manners." 
Some  of  my  friends  have  sometimes  schooled 
and  tutored  me  with  great  sincerity  and  plain- 
ness, either  of  their  own  accord,  or  by  my  en- 
treaty, as  an  office  which  in  a  well-disposed 
soul,  surpasses  all  other  acts  of  friendship  not 
only  in  utility,  but  kindness ;  1  have  always 
received   them   with   the  most  open  arms  of 
courtesy  and  acknowledgment ;  but,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  have  often  found  so  much  false  mea- 
sure, both  in  their  reproaches  and  praises,  that 
I  had  not  done  much  amiss  rather  to   have 
erred   than   to   have  done  well,  according   to 
their  method.     We  chiefly,  who  live   private 
lives,  not  exposed  to  any  other  view  than  oar 
own,  ought  to  have  settled  a  pattern  within 
ourselves,  by  which   to   try  our  actions ;   and 
according  to  that,  sometimes  to  encourage,  and 
sometimes  to  correct  ourselves.    I  have  my 
own  laws  and  judicature  to  judge  of  myself, 
and  apply  myself  more  to  these  than  any  other 
rules.     I  do  indeed  restrain  my  actions  accord- 
ing to  others,  but  judge  them  not  by  any  other 
rule  than  my  own.     You  yourself  only  know 
if  you  are  cowardly  and  cruel,  or  loyal  and 
devout ;  others  see  you  not,  and  only  guess  at 
you  by  uncertain  conjectures ;  they  do  not  so 
much  see  your  nature  as  your  art;  rely  not 
therefore  upon  their  opinions,  but  stick  to  your 
own  :   Tun  tibijudicio  est  utendum  -  -  virtutis 
et  vitiorum  grave  ipsius  conscientia  vondus  est ; 
qua   sublata,  jacent   omnia?    "  Thou    must 
spend  thy  own  judgment  upon  thyself;  great 
is  the  weight  of  thy  own  conscience   in   the 
discovery  of  thy  own  virtues  and  vices ;    that 
being  taken  away,  all  things  are  lost." 

But  the  saying  that  repentance  immediately 
follows  sin  seems  not  to  have  respect  to  sin  in 
its  high  estate,  which  is  lodged  in  us  as  in  its 
own   proper  habitation  ;4  we  may  disown  and 
retract  the  vices  that  surprise  us,  and  to  which 
we  are  hurried  by  passions ;  but  those  which, 
by  a  long  habit,  are  rooted  in  a  strong  and 
vigorous  will,  are  not  subject  to  contradiction. 
Repentance  is   no  other  than  a 
recanting  of   the  will,   and  an     aace  iJ^ent' 
opposition  to  our  fancies,  which 
lead  us  which   way   they   please.     It   makes 


s  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qua*,  i.  25. 
*  Id,  de  Nat,  Deor.  iii.  35. 
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this  person  disown  Lis  former  virtue  and 
continence: 

Quse  mens  est  hodie,  cur  eadem  non  puero  fait? 
Vel  cur  his  animis  incolumes  non  redeunt  gente  ?> 

"  Why,  when  a  boy,  was  not  my  mind, 
As  now  it  is,  to  love  inclin'd? 
Or  why  does  not  youth's  rosy  hue 
Return,  my  beauty  to  renew  ?" 

'Tis  an  exact  and  exquisite  life  that  contains 

itself   in  due  order  in    private. 

The  excellence     Every  one  may  take  a  part  in 

fteVhich %  the  farce,  and  assume  the  character 
regular.  of  an  honest  man,  upon  the  stage ; 

but  within,  and  in  his  own  bosom, 
where  all  things  are  lawful  to  us,  all  tilings 
concealed, — to  be  regular,  that  is  the  point. 
The  next  degree  is  to  be  so  in  one's  house,  in 
one's  ordinary  actions,  for  which  one  is  ac- 
countable to  none,  and  where  there  is  no  study 
or  artifice ;  and  therefore  Bias,  in  setting 
forth  the  excellent  state  of  a  private  family, 
says,  "  Of  which  the  master  is  the  same  within, 
by  his  own  virtue  and  temper,  that  he  is  abroad, 
for  fear  of  the  laws  and  report  of  men  ;"2  and 
it  was  a  worthy  saying  of  Julius  Drusus,*  to 
the  masons  who  offered  him,  for  three  thousand 
crowns,  to  put  his  house  in  such  a  posture  that 
his  neighbours  should  no  longer  have  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  into  it  as  before ;  "  I  will 
give  you/'  said  he,  "  six  thousand  to  make  it 
so  that  everybody  may  see  into  every  room."4 
'Tis  honourably  recorded  of  Agesilaus,*  that 
he  used  in  his  journeys  always  to  take  up  his 
lodgings  in  the  temples,  to  the  end  that  the 
people,  and  the  gods  themselves,  might  pry 
into  his  most  private  actions.  Such  a  one  has 
been  a  miracle  to  the  world,  in  whom  neither 
his  wife  nor  his  servant  have  ever  seen  any 
thing  so  much  as  remarkable ;  few  men  have 

been  admired  by  their  own  do- 
?wmaV pro"    mestics.6     No  one   has   been  a 

poet  in  his  own  ,     .  ,  .  . 

country.  prophet,  not  merely  in  his  own 

house,  but  in  his  own  country, 
says  the  experience  of  histories.  'Tis  the  same 
in  things  of  no  consequence ;  and  in  this  insig- 
nificant example  the  image  of  a  greater  is  to  be 
seen.  In  my  country  of  Gascony  they  look 
upon  it  as  very  droll  to  see  me  in  print.  The 
farther  off  I  am  read  from  my  own  home,  the 
better  I  am  esteemed ;  I  am  fain  to  purchase 
printers  in  Guienne,  elsewhere  they  purchase 
me.  Upon  this  it  is  that  they  lay  their  founda- 
tion who  conceal  themselves  while  present  and 
living,  to  obtain  a  name  when  they  are  absent 
and  dead. 


1  Horace  here  represents  Ligurinus,  who  be  says,  will 
repent  when  he  comes  to  be  an  old  man,  that  he  had  not 
made  an  ill  use  of  his  beauty  while  he  had  it.  Hor.  ode  iv.  10.  7* 

*  Plutarch,  Banquet  of  the  Wise  Men. 

3  Or  rather  Bfarcus  Livius  Drusus,  the  famous  tribune  of 
the  people,  who  died  anno  063  at  Rome,  after  having,  by  his 
atnbition,  fomented  a  dangerous  war  in  Italy,  of  which  Flo- 
ras treats,  lib.  iii.  17.  As  to  what  Montaigne  says  here  of 
Livius  Drusus,  he  took  it  from  Plutarch,  Instruction*  to 
those  who  manage  State  4fair$,  where  this  Drusus  is 
called  Julius  Drusus,  a  tribune  of  the  people.    If  Montaigne 


I  had  rather  have  a  great  deal  less  in  hand, 
and  do  not  go  into  the  world  upon  any  other 
account  than  my  present  share;  when  I  leave 
it,  I'll  cry  quit.  The  people  re-conduct  Mr. 
Such-a-one,  with  public  wonder  and  applause, 
to  his  very  door;  he  puts  off  his  pageantry  with 
his  robe,  and  falls  so  much  the  lower  by  how 
much  he  was  higher  exalted.  In  himself  within 
all  is  tumult  and  disorder.  And  though  all 
should  be  regular  there,  it  requires  a  quick  and 
well  chosen  judgment  to  perceive  it  in  these  low 
and  private  actions.  To  which  may  be  added 
that  order  is  a  heavy  melancholic  virtue.  To 
enter  a  breach,  conduct  an  embassy,  and  govern 
a  people,  are  actions  of  eclat;  to  reprehend, 
laugh,  sell,  pay,  hate,  and  genteelly  and  justly 
converse  with  a  man's  own  family  and  with 
himself;  not  to  relent,  not  to  give  a  man's  self 
the  lie,  is  more  rare  and  hard,  and  less  remark- 
able. By  which  means  retired  lives,  whatever 
is  said  to  the  contrary,  undergo  offices  of  as 
great  or  greater  difficulty  than  others  do ;  and 
private  men,  says  Aristotle,7  serve  virtue  more 
painfully  and  assiduously  than  those  in  autho- 
rity ;  we  prepare  ourselves  for  eminent  occasions, 
more  out  of  glory  than  conscience.  The  shortest 
way  to  arrive  at  glory  should  be  to  do  that  for 
conscience  which  we  do  for  glory  ;  and  the 
virtue  of  Alexander  appears  to  me  with  much 
less  vigour,  in  his  great  theatre,  than  that  of 
Socrates  in  his  mean  and  obscure  employment. 
I  can  easily  conceive  Socrates  in  the  place  of 
Alexander ;  but  Alexander  in  that  of  Socrates 
I  cannot.  Who  shall  ask  the  one,  what  he  can 
do,  he  will  answer,  "  Subdue  the  world  ;"  who 
shall  put  the  same  question  to  the  other,  he  will 
say,  "  Carry  on  human  life  conformably  to  his  na- 
tural condition ;"  a  much  more  general,  weighty, 
and  legitimate  knowledge  than  the  other. 

The  virtue  of  the  soul  does  not  consist  in 
flying  high,  but  walking  orderly  ;  its  grandeur 
does  not  exercise  itself  in  grandeur,  but  in  me- 
diocrity. As  they  who  judge  and  try  us  within 
make  no  great  account  of  the  lustre  of  public 
actions,  and  see  they  are  only  streaks  and  rays 
of  clear  water  springing  from  a  slimy  and  muddy 
bottom  ;  so  likewise  they  who  judge  of  us  by 
this  gallant  outward  appearance,  in  like  manner 
conclude  of  our  internal  constitution ;  and  can- 
not couple  common  faculties,  such  as  their  own, 
with  the  other  faculties  that  astonish  them,  and 
are  so  far  out  of  their  sight.  Therefore  it  is  that 
we  give  such  savage  forms  to  demons;  and  who 
does  not  give  Tamerlane  great  eye-brows,  wide 
nostrils,    a  dreadful  face,   and   a    prodigious 


had  consulted  Paterculus  on  this  article  he  might  hare  per- 
ceifed  this  small  mistake  of  Plutarch. 

4  It  is  Plutarch  that  makes  him  speak  thus ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Paterculus,  Drusus  being  about  to  build  a  house,  and 
having  an  offer  made  him  by  the  architect  to  contrive  it 
after  such  a  model  that  none  of  his  neighbours  might  look 
into  it,  Drusus  said,  "  If  you  know  how,  make  me  such  a 
house  rather,  that  what  I  do  in  it  may  be  seen  by  every  body." 

5  Plutarch,  Life  of  Agesilaus. 

•  ««  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet-de-chambre,"  said 
Marshal  Catinat. 
'  Ethics,  x.  7. 


& 
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stature,  according  to  the  imagination  he  has  little  into  our  experience :  there  is  no  man,  if 

conceived  in  us  by  the  report  of  his  name  ?  he  listens  to  himself,  who  does  not  in  himself 

Had  any  one  formerly  brought  me  to  Erasmus,  discover  a  particular  and  governing  form  of  his 

I  should  hardly  have  believed  but  that  all  was  own,  that  justles  his  education,  and  wrestles 

adage  and  apophthegm  he  spoke  to  his  man  or  with  the  tempest  of  passions  that  are  contrary 

his  hostess.     We  much  more  aptly  imagine  an  to  him.     For  my  part,  I  seldom  find  myself 

artisan  upon  his  close-stool,  or  upon  his  wife,  agitated  with  surprises ;  I  almost  always  find 

than  a  great  president,  venerable  by  his  port  myself  in  my   place,  as  heavy  and   unwieldy 

and  sufficiency  :  we  fancy  that  they  will  not  bodies  do :  if  I  am  not  at  home,  I  am  always 

abase  themselves  so  much  from  their  high  tri-  near  at  hand.     My  debauchs  do  not  transport 

bunals  as  to  live.     As  vicious  souls  are  often  me  far,  there  is  nothing  strange  or  extreme  in 

incited  by  some  strange  impulse  to  do  well,  so  the  case :  and  yet  I  have  sound  and  vigorous 

are  virtuous  souls  to  do  ill ;  they  are  therefore  raptures  and  delights. 

tobe  judged  by  their  settled  state,  when  they  are        The  true  condemnation,  and  which  touches 
at  home,  if  ever  they  be  so,  or  at  least  when  the  common  practice  of  men,  is,    The  repentance 
they  are  most  near  repose,  and  in  their  native  that  their  very  retreat  from  vice    of  men  corn- 
station,  is  full  of  filth  and  corruption  ;    nionly  very 
Natural  inclinations  are  much  assisted  and  the  idea  of  their  reformation  blot-    corraP 

.     .       fortified  by  education,  but  they  ted ;  their  repentance  sick  and  faulty,  very  near 

nat^nsfortifled    *cldom  alter  and  overcome  their  as  much  as  their  sin.   Some,  either  from  having 

by  education,       institution :  a  thousand  natures  in  been  linked  to  vice  by  a  natural  propensity,  or 

^d^tiroated*    mv  t"ne       ve  e9CaPeo^  towards  long  practice,  cannot  see  the  deformity  of  it : 

an  ex  rpate  .     vjrtue  or  vjce>  thr0Ugn  a  quite  others  (of  which  constitution  I  am)  do  indeed 

contrary  discipline :  weigh  vice,  but  they  counter-balance  it  with 

_.    , ,  .  .,  .  .  ,  the  pleasure  or  some  other  reason,  and  suffer 

Sic  ubi  desuetce  »ima  in  carcere  clauses  R    i   ]A„j    «.i.^„,„„i..,w.   *^    :*    r~„  «  ^J.-*.^:_    _  -^ 

Mansuerere  fer«,  et  rultui  posuere  minacee,  and   lend   themselves   to    it    for  a  certain    price, 

Atque  hominem  didicere  pati,  si  torrida  parvus  but  viciously  and  basely  Still.      Yet  there  might 

Venit  in  ora  cruor,  redeunt  rabiesque  furorque,  perhaps  be  imagined   SO  vast  a  disproportion   of 

Admoiutceque  tument  gustato  aanguine  fauces ;  v  *  ,        5    .,    .       .  ,      »  iw^mvu   «i 

Ferret,  et  a  trepido  to.  abatinet  ira  magUtro :»  measure,  where,  with  justice,  the  pleasure  might 

excuse  the  sin,  as  we  say  of  profit ;  not  only  if 

"  £!^ZS£3$8,  !iS£%.  accidental,  and  out  of  sin,  ss  in  theft. ;  Imt  in 

And  threat'ning  looks,  and  do  themselves  inurt  the  very  exercise  of  it ;  as  in  the  enjoyment  of 

The  roTernment .of  mankind  to  endure.  women,  wherein  the  temptation  is  violent,  and. 

But  rf  again  a  little  blood  they  taste,  ,*• -J        .  .     u  r  t*  •        *u        »u 

Their  savage  fury  seises  them  in  hacte ;  tl8  8a,d>  not  to  °«  Overcome.      Being  the  Other 

They  thirst  for  more,  grow  fierce,  and  wildly  stare,  day  at  an  estate  in  Armagnac,  belonging  to  a 

Aa  if  their  trembling  keeper,  they  would  tear :»  kinsman  of  mine,  I  there  saw  a  country  fellow, 

these  original  qualities  are  not  to  be  rooted  that  was  by  every  one  nicknamed  <k  The  Thief," 

out,  though  thev  may  be  covered  and  con-  J™0  ™*  rel»ted  the  story  of  his  own  life :  that 

coaled.  The  Latin  tongue  is,  as  it  were,  natural  bein?  ^  a  beggar,  and  finding  that  he  should 

to  me ;  I  understand  it  better  than  French,  but  f?t  be  able  to  get  his  living  by  the  labour  of 

I  have  not  used  to  speak  it,  nor  hardly  to  write  hl8  h™».  «*  resolved  to  turn  thief ;  and  b£  his 

it,  these  forty  years :  and  yet,  upon  an  extreme  strength  of  body  had  exercised  this  trade  all  die 

and  sudden  emotion,  which  I  have  fallen  into  time  of  his  youth  in  great  security ;  for  he  got 

twice  or  thrice  in  my  life,  and  once  on  seeing  in  hn.  harvest   or  vintage  upon  other  men's 

my  father  in  perfect  health,  fall  upon  me  in  a  Sround?>  but  a  great  way  off,  and  m  so  great 

swoon,  I  have  always  uttered  my  first  outcries  quantities,  that  it  was  not  to  be  imagined  one 

and  ejaculations  in  Latin:  nature  starting  up  ma"  ^^  jave  carried  away  so  much  in  one 

and  forcibly  expressing  itself,  in  spite  of  so  long  mSht  uP°n  ™  shoulders ;  and,  moreover,  was 

a  discontinuation  ;  and  this  example  is  said  of  *°.  ^i"1  W^ty  to  diYide  and  d>tribute  the 

many  others.  mischief  he  did,  that  the  loss  was  of  less  import- 

They  who  in  my  time  have  attempted  to  cor-  an<ie  J0.6*?"  ^dividual.     He  is  now  grown  old 

rect  the  manners  of  the  world  by  «™  "ch,  for  a  man  of  his  condition,  thanks  be 

The  reforma-       new  opinions,   have  indeed   re-  t0  hls  trade»  whlcu  he  °Penlv  confesses  to  every 

khTd'oniy'reuie    fo™ad  seeming  vices,   but    the  °.ne;   Apd  to  make  his  peace  with  God,  he  says 

to  external        real  and  essential  vices  they  leave  he  \8  dailv>  bv  &ood  offices>  making  satisfaction 

as  they  were,  if  they  do  not  aug-  *°  the  8UC??80r8  of  tho8e  he  robbed  »  and  if  he  ' 

ment  them  :  and  augmentation  is  therein  to  be  d?™t  finish  (for  to  do  it  all  at  once  he  is  not  ' 

feared  ;  wc  defer  all  other  well-doing  of  less  able)>  be  wdl  then  leave  it  in  charge  to  his  heirs 

cost  and  greater  merit,  upon  the  account  of  f°  I^fform  the  rest,  proportionably  to  the  wrong 

these  external  and  arbitrary  reforms,  and  there-  ne  n™**!  only  knows  he  has  done  to  every 

by  expiate  at  an  easy  rate  for  the  other  natural,  on.e'   Bv  .""•  descnption,  whether  true  or  false, 

con  -  substantial,  and  intestine  vices.    Look  a  thl*  man  ^H8  u?°n  "!eft  M  a  <K*h<roest  action, 

and  hates  it,  but  less  than  poverty ;  he  repents 

simply,  but  for  as  much  as  is  thus  recompensed. 


'  ******  »▼•  »7.  he  repents  not.      This  is  not  that  habit  that 
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incorporates  us  into  vice,  and  con  forms  even 
our  understanding  itself  to  it ;  nor  is  it  that 
impetuous  whirlwind  that,  by  sudden  gusts, 
troubles  and  blinds  our  souls,  and  for  the  time 
precipitates  us,  judgment  and  all,  into  the  power 
of  vice. 

What  I  do  I  do  thoroughly,  by  custom,  and 
proceed  all  of  a  piece ;  I  have 
Montaigne'*  seldom  any  movement  that  steals 
judgment  wu  away,  or,  hides  itself  from  my 
guldToThi*  reason,  and  that  is  not  conducted 
actions.  by  the  consent  of  all  my  faculties, 

without  division  or  intestine  sedi- 
tion ;  my  judgment,  therefore,  has  either  all  the 
blame  or  all  the  praise  of  it ;  and  the  blame  it 
once  has  it  ever  keeps;  for  almost  from  its  birth 
it  has  always  had  the  same  inclination,  the  same 
course,  and  the  same  force;  and  as  to  universal 
opinions,  I  fixed  myself,  from  my  childhood,  in 
the  place  where  I  resolved  to  stick.  There  are 
some  sins  that  are  impetuous,  prompt,  and 
sudden ;  let  us  set  them  aside ;  but  in  these 
other  sins  so  often  repeated,  deliberated,  and 
contrived,  whether  sins  of  complexion  or  sins  of 
profession  and  vocation,  I  cannot  conceive  that 
they  can  have  so  long  been  settled  in  the  same 
resolution,  unless  the  reason  and  conscience  of 
him  who  has  them  be  constant  to  have  them 
so,  and  the  repentance  he  boasts  to  be  inspired 
with  on  a  sudden  is  very  hard  for  me  to  ima- 
gine. I  follow  not  the  opinion  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean sect,  "  that  men  take  up  a  new  soul 
when  they  repair  to  the  images  of  the  gods,  to 
receive  oracles,"  unless  they  mean  that  it  is 
new,  and  lent  for  the  time,  our  own  showing  so 
small  signs  of  purification  and  cleanness,  fit  for 
such  an  office. 

They  act  quite  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the 
stoics  who  strictly  command  us  to  correct  the 
imperfections  which  we  know  ourselves  guilty 
of,  but  forbid  us  to  alter  the  repose  of  our  souls : 
these  make  us  believe  that  they  have  great  grief 
and  remorse  within,  but  of  amendment,  correc- 
tion, or  interruption,  they  make  nothing  appear. 
It  cannot  certainly  be  a  perfect  cure,  if  the  evil 
humours  are  not  wholly  discharged  ;  if  repent- 
ance were  heavier  in  the  scale,  it 
JSSME  would  weigh  down  gin.  I  find 
no  quality  so  easy  for  a  man  to 
counterfeit  as  devotion,  though  his  life  and  man- 
ners are  not  conformable  to  it :  the  essence  of  it 
is  abstruse  and  occult,  but  the  appearances  easy 
and  showy. 

For  my  own  part,  I  may  desire  in  general  to 
be  other  than  I  am  ;  I  may  condemn  and  dis- 
like my  whole  frame,  and  beg  of  God  for  an 
entire  reformation,  and  that  he  will  please  to 
pardon  my  natural  infirmity ;  but  methinks  I 
ought  not  to  call  this  repentance,  any  more  than 
my  not  being  satisfied  that  I  am  not  an  angel 
or  Cato.  My  actions  are  conformable  to  what 
I  am,  and  to  my  condition ;  I  can  do  no  better: 
and  repentance  is  not  properly  concerned  in 
things  that  are  not  in  our  power ;  sorrow  is. 
I  imagine  an  infinite  number  of  natures  more 


elevated  and  regular  than  mine  ;  and  yet  I  do 
not,  for  all  that,  improve  my  faculties ;  neither 
my  mind  nor  my  arm  becomes  more  vigorous 
for  conceiving  that  of  another  to  be  so.  If  to 
imagine  and  wish  a  nobler  way  of  acting  than 
that  we  have  should  produce  a 
repentance  of  our  own,  we  must  JJSJJJ^jJJJl 
then  repent  us  of  our  most  inno-  duced. 
cent  actions,  forasmuch,  as  we  may 
well  suppose  that  in  a  more  excellent  nature 
they  would  have  been  carried  on  with  greater 
dignity  and  perfection  ;  and  would  that  ours 
were  so.  When  I  reflect  upon  the  behaviour  of 
my  youth,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  my  old 
age,  I  find  that  I  have  acquitted  myself  with 
order  in  both,  according  to  my  capacity  ;  this 
is  all  that  my  resistance  can  do.  I  do  not  flat- 
ter myself ;  in  the  same  circumstances  I  should 
always  be  the  same  :  it  is  not  a  snot,  but  rather 
a  universal  blot,  with  which  1  am  stained. 
I  know  no  lukewarm,  superficial,  ceremonious 
repentance :  it  must  sting  me  to  the  quick,  it 
must  pierce  into  my  bowels  as  deep,  and  seize 
me  as  universally,  as  God  sees  into  me,  before 
I  can  call  it  repentance. 

As  to  employment,  many  good  opportunities 
have  escaped  me  for  want  of  management;  and 
yet  my  deliberations  were  sound  enough,  ac- 
cording to  the  occurrences  presented  to  me ;  'tis 
their  way  to  choose  always  the  easiest  and  the 
safest  course.  I  find  that  in  my  former  delibe- 
rations, I  have  proceeded  with  discretion,  ac- 
cording to  my  own  rule,  and  according  to  the 
state  of  the  subject  proposed,  and  should  do  the 
same  for  a  thousand  years  to  come  on  the  like 
occasions ;  I  do  not  consider  what  it  is  now, 
but  what  it  was  then,  when  I  deliberated  on  it : 
the  force  of  all  counsel  consists  in  the  time ;  oc- 
casions and  things  eternally  shift  and  change. 
I  have  in  my  life  committed  some  great  and 
important  errors,  not  for  want  of  good  under- 
standing, but  for  want  of  good  luck.  There  are 
secret  and  not  to  be  foreseen  parts  in  matters  we 
handle,  especially  in  the  nature  of  men ;  mute 
conditions,  that  make  no  show,  unknown  some- 
times even  to  the  possessors  themselves,  that 
spring  and  start  up  by  accidental  occasions  :  if 
my  prudence  could  not  penetrate  into  or  fore- 
see them,  I  blame  it  not ;  'tis  commissioned  no 
farther  than  its  own  limits :  if  the  event  be  too 
hard  for  me,  and  take  the  side  I  have  refused, 
there  is  no  remedy,  I  do  not  blame  myself,  I 
accuse  my  fortune,  and  not  my  work  ;  this 
cannot  be  called  repentance. 

Phocion,  having    given    the  Athenians  an 
advice    that  was  not   followed, 
and  the  affair  nevertheless  sue-    fig^  „ 
ceedmg  contrary  to  his  opinion,    events, 
some  one  said  to  him,  "  Well, 
Phocion,  art  thou  content  thaj  matters  go  so 
well  ?"     "  I  am  very  well  pleased,"  replied  he, 
"  that  this  has  happened  so  well ;  but  I  do  not 
repent  that  I  counselled  the  other."1    When 

>  Plutarch,  Apothegms. 
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any  of  my  friends  address  themselves  to  me  for 
advice,  I  give  it  candidly  and  clearly,  without 
sticking,  as  almost  all  other  men  do,  at  the 
hazard  of  the  thing,  that  it  may. fall  out  con- 
trary to  my  opinion,  by  which  means  I  may  be 
reproached  for  my  counsel ;  I  am  very  indif- 
ferent as  to  that,  for  the  fault  will  be  theirs  in 
having  consulted  me ;  I  could  not  refuse  them 
my  advice. 

I,  tor  my  own  part,  can  rarely  blame  any  one 
but  myself  for  my  oversights  and  misfortunes : 
for,  indeed,  I  seldom  consult  the  advice  of 
another,  if  not  as  a  mere  ceremony,  or  ex- 
cepting where  I  stand  in  need  of  information 
as  to  matter  of  fact.  But  in  things  wherein  I 
stand  in  need  of  nothing  but  judgment,  other 
men's  reasons  may  serve  to  fortify  my  own,  but 
have  little  power  to  dissuade  me  :  I  hear  them 
all  with  civility  and  patience ;  but,  to  my 
knowledge,  I  never  made  use  of  any  but  my 
own.  With  me  they  are  but  flies  and  atoms, 
that  confound  and  distract  my  will :  I  lay  no 
great  stress  upon  my  own  opinions,  but  I  lay  as 
little  upon  those  of  others,  and  fortune  rewards 
me  accordingly.  If  I  receive  but  little  advice,  I 
also  give  but  little.  I  seldom  consult  others,  and 
am  seldom  attended  to ;  and  know  no  concern, 
either  public  or  private,  that  has  been  mended  or 
bettered  by  my  advice.  Even  they  whom  for- 
tune had  in  some  sort  tied  to  my  direction, 
have  more  willingly  suffered  themselves  to  be 
governed  by  any  other  counsels  than  mine. 
And,  as  a  man  who  is  as  jealous  of  my  repose 
as  of  my  authority,  I  am  better  pleased  that  it 
should  be  so :  leaving  me  there,  they  act  ac- 
cording to  my  profession,  which  is  to  settle  and 
wholly  contain  myself  within  myself.  I  take 
a  pleasure  in  being  uninterested  in  other 
men's  affairs,  and  disengaged  from  being  their 
guarantee,  and  responsible  for  what  they  do. 

In  all  affairs  that  are  past,  be  it  how  it  will, 
I  have  very  little  regret;  for  this  imagination 
puts  me  out  of  my  pain,  that  they  ought  to  fall 
out  so  ;  they  are  in  the  great  revolution  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  chain  of  stoical  causes.  Your 
fancy  cannot,  by  wish  and  imagination,  remove 
one  tittle  that  the  great  current  of  things  will 
not  reverse,  both  the  past  and  the  future. 

As  to  the  rest,  I  abominate  that  accidental 
repentance  which  old  age  brings  along  with  it. 
He1  who  said  of  old  that  he  was  obliged  to  his 
age  for  having  weaned  him  from  pleasure,  was 
of  an  opinion  very  different  from  mine ;  I  can 
never  think  myself  beholden  to  impotency  for 
any  good  it  can  ever  do  me :  Nee  tarn  aversa 
unauam  videbitur  ab  opere  suo  providentia,  ut 
debilitas  inter  optima  inventa  sit.3  •'  Nor  can 
providence  ever  be  seen  so  averse  to  her  own 
work,  that  debility  should  be  ranked  amongst 
the  best  things."  Our  appetites  are  rare  in  old 
age ;  a  profound  satiety  seizes  us  after  the  act ; 


1  This  waa  Sophocles ;  who  being  asked  if  he  still  enjoyed 
Che  pleasures  of  love,  made  answer — "  The  g«»d*  have  done 
better  for  me;  and  glad  I  am  that  I  have  lived  to  escape 


I  see  nothing  of  conscience  in  this ;  heaviness 
and  weakness  imprint  in  us  a  drowsy  and 
rheumatic  virtue.  We  must  not  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  so  wholly  carried  away  by  natural  alter- 
ations as  to  suffer  them  to  adulterate  our  judg- 
ment. Youth  and  pleasure  have  not  formerly 
so  far  prevailed  upon  me  that  I  did  not  well 
enough  discern  the  face  of  vice  in  pleasure; 
neither  does  that  distaste,  that  years  have 
brought  me,  so  far  prevail  with  me  now  that 
I  cannot  discern  pleasure  in  vice ;  now  that  I 
am  no  more  in  my  flourishing  age,  I  judge  as 
well  of  these  things  as  if  I  were.  I,  who  nar- 
rowly and  strictly  examine  it,  find  my  reason 
the  very  same  that  it  was  in  my  most  licentious 
age,  though  perhaps  a  little  weaker,  and  more 
decayed  by  being  grown  old  ;  and  I  fiud  that 
the  pleasure  she  refuses  me,  upon  the  account 
of  my  bodily  health,  she  would  no  more  refuse 
now,  in  consideration  of  the  health  of  my  soul, 
than  at  any  time  heretofore.  I  do  not  repute 
her  more  valiant  for  being  hors  de  combat :  my 
temptations  are  so  broken  and  mortified  that 
they  are  not  worth  her  opposition  ;  holding  but 
out  my  hands  I  repel  them.  Should  one  pre- 
seut  her  the  old  concupiscence,  I  fear  she  would 
have  less  power  to  resist  it  than  heretofore; 
I  do  not  discern  that  reason  in  herself  judges  any 
thing  otherwise  now  than  she  formerly  cud,  nor 
that  she  has  acquired  any  new  light:  where- 
fore, if  there  be  convalescence,  'Us  from  defect. 
Miserable  kind  of  remedy,  to  owe  a  man's 
health  to  his  disease !  'Tis  not  our  misfortune 
that  can  perform  this  office,  but  the  good  for- 
tune of  our  judgment.  I  am  not  to  be  made  to 
do  any  thing  by  persecutions  and  afflictions, 
but  to  curse  them ;  that  is  for  people  that  are 
not  to  be  roused  but  by  a  whip.  My  reason  is 
much  more  active  in  prosperity,  and  much  more 
distracted,  and  harder  put  to  it  to  digest  pains 
than  pleasures ;  I  see  best  in  a  clear  sky. 
Health  admonishes  me  more  cheerfully,  and 
consequently  to  a  better  purpose  than  sickness. 
1  did  all  that  in  me  lay  to  reform  and  regulate 
myself  from  pleasures  at  all  times,  when  I  had 
health  and  vigour  to  enjoy  them.  I  should  be 
troubled  and  ashamed  that  the  misery  and  mis- 
fortune of  my  age  should  be  preferred  before 
my  good,  healthful,  sprightly,  and  vigorous 
years  ;  and  that  men  should  esteem  me,  not  for 
what  I  have  been,  but  by  that  miserable  part  of 
myself  where  I  have,  ns  it  were,  ceased  to  be. 

In  my  opinion  'tis  "  the  happy  living,"  and 
not,  as  Antisthenes  said.3  "  the 
happy  dying,"  in  which  human     22fwSri5:" 
felicity  consists.   I  have  not  made     consists, 
it  my  business  to  make  a  mon- 
strous addition  of  a  philosopher's  tail  to   the 
head  and  body  of  a  mere  man  ;  nor  would  I 
have  this  wretched  remainder  give  the  lie  to  the 
pleasant,  sound,  and   long   part  of    my  life ;  I 


from  the  wild  and  furious  tyranny  of  love."    Cic.  de  Seitecl. 
Quint.  Just.  Orai.  r.  IS.  *  Laertius,  in  vitd. 


cap.  14. 
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will  present  myself  uniformly  throughout. 
Were  I  to  live  my  life  over  again,  I  should  live 
it  just  as  I  have  done.  I  neither  complain  of 
the  past,  nor  do  I  fear  the  future ;  and,  if  I  am 
not  much  deceived,  I  am  the  same  within  that 
I  am  without. 

'Tis  one  main  obligation  I  have  to  fortune, 
that  the  course  of  my  bodily  state  has  been 
carried  on  according  to  the  natural  seasons: 
I  have  seen  the  leaves,  the  blossoms,  and  the 
fruit,  and  now  see  the  tree  withered ;  happily, 
however,  because  naturally.  I  bear  the  infirmi- 
ties I  have  the  better,  because  they  came  not 
till  I  had  reason  to  expect  them ;  and  also  be- 
cause they  make  me  with  greater  pleasure 
remember  that  long  felicity  of  my  past  life.  In 
like  manner,  my  wisdom  perhaps  may  have 
been  the  same  in  both  stages  of  life ;  but  it  was 
more  active,  and  of  a  better  grace  whilst  young, 
flourishing,  sprightly,  and  ingenuous,  than 
when  broken,  peevish,  and  uneasy,  as  it  is  at 
present.  I  renounce,  then,  these  casual  and 
painful  reformations.  God  must  touch  our 
hearts ;  our  consciences  must  amend  of  them- 
selves, by  the  force  of  our  reason,  and  not  by 
the  decay  of  our  appetites ;  pleasure  is  in  itself 
neither  pale  nor  discoloured,  because  discerned 
by  dim  and  decayed  eyes. 

We  ought  to  love  temperance  for  itself,  and 
in  obedience  to  God  who  has  commanded  it,  and 
chastity  ;  but  what  I  am  forced  to  by  catarrhs, 
or  owe  to  the  stone,  is  neither  chastity  nor 
temperance.  A  man  cannot  boast  that  he  de- 
spises and  resists  pleasure,  if  he  cannot  see  it, 
if  be  knows  not  what  it  is,  its  graces,  its  force, 
its  most  alluring  beauties;  I  know  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  and  may  therefore  the  better 
say  it.  But,  methinks,  our  souls  in  old  age  are 
subject  to  more  troublesome  maladies  and  im- 
perfections than  in  youth ;  I  said  the  same 
when  young,  when  I  was  reproached  with  the 
want  of  a  beard  ;  and  I  say  so  now,  when  ray 
grey  hairs  give  me  some  authority.  We  call 
the  difficulty  of  our  humours,  and  the  disrelish 
of  present  things,  wisdom ;  but,  in  truth,  we 
do  not  so  much  forsake  vices  as  we  change 
them,  and,  in  my  opinion,  for  worse  ;  besides  a 
foolish  and  feeble  pride,  an  impertinent  prating, 
froward  and  unsociable  humours,  superstition, 
and  a  ridiculous  desire  of  riches  when  we  have 
lost  the  use  of  them,  I  find  therein  more  envy,  in- 
justice, and  malice  ;  age  imprints  more  wrinkles 
in  the  mind  than  it  does  on  the  face ;  and  souls 
are  never,  or  very  rarely  seen,  that,  in  growing 
old,  do  not  smell  sour  and  musty.  Man  moves 
altogether,  both  towards  his  perfection  and 
decay.  In  observing  the  wisdom 
of  Socrates,  and   many  circuni- 


Whatiathe 
wisdom  of 
old  men. 


stances  of    his  condemnation    1 
should  dare  to  believe  that  he 


1  If  this  be  a  conjecture,  only  founded  on  Montaigne's 
sagacity,  it  does  him  very  great  honour ;  for  Xenophon  tells 
us  expressly  that,  in  truth,  Socrates  defended  himself  with 
so  much  haughtiness  before  his  judges,  only  from  a  consi- 


himself,  by  collusion,  in  some  measure  purposely 
contributed  to  it ;  fearing  by  a  longer  life,  he 
having  then  reached  his  seventieth  year,  to  see 
his  lofty  mind  and  universal  knowledge  cramped 
and  stupifiedVby  old  age.1  What  strange  me- 
tamorphoses do  I  see  age  make  every  day  in 
many  of  my  acquaintances !  It  is  a  powerful 
distemper,  which  naturally  and  imperceptibly 
steals  in  upon  us :  and  therefore  a  vast  provi- 
sion of  study  and  great  precaution  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  avoid  the  imperfections  it  loads  us 
with,  or  at  least  to  weaken  their  progress.  Not- 
withstanding all  my  retrenchments  and  redoubts, 
I  find  age  gaining  upon  me  inch  by  inch ;  I 
make  as  stout  a  defence  as  I  can,  but  I  am 
entirely  ignorant  whither  it  will  drive  me  at 
last.  At  all  events,  I  am  satisfied  that  when 
I  fall,  the  world  may  know  whence  I  fell. 


CHAPTER    III. 

OF  THREE   COMMERCES. 

Wr  must  not  rivet  ourselves  so  close  to  our 
humours  and  complexions ;  our  chiefest  suffi- 
ciency is  to  know  how  to  apply  ourselves  to 
divers  customs.  'Tis  to  be,  but  not  to  live,  to 
keep  a  man's  self  tied  and  bound  by  necessity 
to  one  only  course ;  those  are  the  bravest  souls 
that  have  in  them  the  most  variety,  and  that 
are  most  flexible  and  pliant.  Of  which  here 
is  an  honourable  testimony  of  the  elder  Cato : 
Huic  versatile  ingenium  trie  pariter  ad  omnia 
fuit,  ut  natum  ad  id  unum  diceres  quodcumque 
ageret?  "  This  man's  parts  were  so  conver- 
tible to  all  uses,  that  a  man  would  think  he  was 
born  only  for  what  he  was  about."  Might  1  have 
the  liberty  to  dress  myself  after  my  own  mode, 
there  is  no  fashion  so  graceful  to  which  I  would 
be  so  fixed  as  not  to  be  able  to  disengage  myself 
from  it ;  life  is  an  unequal,  irregular,  and  mul- 
tiform motion.  'Tis  not  to  be  a  friend  to  a 
man's  self,  much  less  his  own  master ;  'tis  to 
be  his  slave,  so  incessantly  to  be  led  by  the  nose 
by  one's  own  inclinations,  that  a  man  cannot 
turn  aside  or  wring  his  neck  out 
of  the  collar.  I  speak  it  now  in  That  our  incli- 
this  part  of  my  life,  wherein  I  %%££{?* 
find  I  cannot  disengage  myself  followed, 
from  the  importunity  of  my  soul, 
by  reason  that  it  cannot  commonly  amuse  itself 
but  on  things  wherein  it  is  perplexed,  nor  em- 
ploy itself  but  entirely,  and  with  all  its  force ; 
the  lightest  subject  that  can  be  offered,  it  makes 
infinitely  greater,  and  stretches  it  to  that  de- 
gree as  therein  to  employ  its  utmost  power: 
wherefore  its  idleness  is  to  me  a  very  painful 


deration  that,  at  his  age,  death  would  be  better  for  him  than 
life.    This  is  the  subject  of  the  entire  preface  to  "  Defence 
made  by  Socrates  before  his  Judges." 
*  Livy,  uxix.  4v. 
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labour,  and  very  prejudicial  to  my  health. 
Most  men's  minds  require  foreign  matter  to 
exercise  and  enliven  them  ;  mine  rather  needs  it 
to  quiet  and  repose  itself:  viiia  otii  negotia 
discutienda  sunt  ;l  "  the  vices  of  sloth  are  to 
be  shaken  off  by  business  ;"  for  its  chiefest  and 
most  painful  study  is  to  study  itself.  Books 
are  to  it  a  sort  of  employment  that  debauches 
it  from  its  study ;  upon  the  first  thoughts  that 
possess  it,  it  begins  to  bustle  and  make  trial  of 
its  vigour  in  every  way  ;  exercises  its  power  of 
handling,  sometimes  making  trial  of  its  force, 
and  then  fortifying,  moderating,  and  ranging 
itself  in  the  way  of  grace  and  order.  It  has 
of  its  own  wherewith  to  rouse  its  faculties : 
nature  has  given  to  it,  as  to  all  others,  matter 
enough  of  its  own  to  make  advantage  of,  and 
subjects  proper  enough,  where  it  may  either 
invent  or  judge. 

Meditation  is  a  powerful  and  full  study  to 
such  as  can  effectually  employ 
weuLUortSnt  themselves ;  I  had  rather  fashion 
employment.  my  soul  than  furnish  it.  There 
is  no  weaker  or  stronger  occupa- 
tion than  that  of  entertaining  a  man's  own 
thoughts  according  as  the  soul  is ;  the  great- 
est men  make  it  their  whole  business,  quibiis 
vivere  est  cogitate?  "  to  whom  to  live  is  to 
think :"  nature  has  also  favoured  it  with  this 
privilege,  that  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  so 
long,  nor  any  action  to  which  we  more  fre- 
quently, and  with  greater  facility,  addict  our- 
selves. 'Tis  the  business  of  the  gods,  says 
Aristotle,9  whence  both  their  beatitude  and 
ours  proceed. 

The  principal  use  of  reading  to  me  is  that, 
by  various  objects,  it  rouses  my  reason  ;  it 
employs  my  judgment,  not  my  memory.  Few 
entertainments  then  detain  me  witbont  force  or 
violence  ;  it  is  true  that  the  beauty  and  neat- 
ness of  a  work  takes  as  much,  or  more,  with 
me  than  the  weight  and  depth  of  the  subject ; 
and  forasmuch  as  I  slumber  in  all  other  com- 
munication, and  give  but  a  negligent  attention, 
it  often  falls  out  that  in  such  mean  and  pitiful 
discoursed  I  either  make  strange  and  ridiculous 
answers,  unbecoming  a  child,  or,  more  indis- 
creetly and  rudely,  maintain  an  obstinate 
silence.  I  have  a  pensive  way,  that  withdraws 
me  into  myself,  and  added  to  that  a  stupid  and 
childish  ignorance  of  many  very  ordinary  things ; 
by  which  two  qualities  it  is  come  to  pass  that 
men  may  truly  report  five  or  six  as  ridiculous 
tales  of  me  as  of  any  other  whatever. 

But  to  proceed  in  my  subject :  this  difficult 

complexion  of  mine  renders  roe 

Montaigne  wm    unfit  for  common   matters,  and 

frivoiowwn^      verv nice  in  mv  conversation  with 

venation.  men,  whom  I  must  cull  and  pick 

out  for  my  purpose.     We  live  and 

negociate  with  the  people :  if  their  conversation 


1  Senec.  Ep.  66. 

9  Cicero,  Ttuc.  Qutu.  y.  88. 

3  Ethic*,  z.  8. 


be  troublesome  to  us,  if  we  disdain  to  apply 
ourselves  to  mean  and  vulgar  understandings 
(and  the  mean  and  vulgar  are  often  as  regular 
as  those  of  the  finest  thread  ;  and  all  wisdom  is 
folly,  that  does  not  accommodate  itself  to  the 
common  ignorance),  we  must  no  more  inter- 
meddle either  with  other  men's  affairs  or  our 
own  ;  and  all  business,  both  public  and  private, 
must  be  managed  apart  from  such  people.  The 
least  forced  and  most  natural  motions  of  the 
soul  are  the  most  beautiful ;  the  best  employ- 
ments, those  that  are  least  constrained.  Great 
God  !  how  good  an  office  does  wisdom  perform 
to  those  whose  desires  it  limits  to  their  power! 
That  is  the  most  useful  knowledge.  "  Accord- 
ing to  what  a  man  can,"  was  the  sentence 
which  Socrates  was  so  much  in  love  withal,4 
a  motto  of  great  substance.  We  should  mode- 
rate and  adapt  our  desires  to  the  nearest  and 
easiest  to  be  acquired  tilings.  Is  it  not  a  foolish 
humour  of  mine  to  separate  myself  from  a 
thousand  to  whom  my  fortune  has  attached  me, 
and  without  whom  I  cannot  live,  to  cleave  to 
one  or  two  that  are  out  of  my  commerce,  or 
rather  to  a  fantastic  desire  of  a  thing  I  cannot 
obtain?  My  soft,  indolent  manners,  enemies 
of  all  sourness  in  conversation,  may  easily 
enough  have  secured  me  from  the  envy  and 
animosities  of  men  ;  I  do  not  say  to  be  beloved, 
but  never  any  man  gave  less  occasion  to  be 
hated  ;  but  the  coldness  of  my  conversation 
has  reasonably  enough  deprived  me  of  the  good- 
will of  many,  who  are  to  be  excused  it  they 
interpret  it  in  another  and  worse  sense. 

I  am  very  capable  of  contracting  and  pre- 
serving uncommon  and  exquisite 
friendships;    and  the  more    so,    Montaigne 
because  I  greedily  seize  upon  such    JJS^SoJj. 
acquaintance  as  fit  my  liking :     site  friend- 
I  throw  myself  with  such  violence    •*"!>••  *"»*  not, 
upon  them  that  I  hardly  fail  to    $££t£™n 
stick,   and    generally  make    an    friendship*, 
impression  where  I  aim,  of  which 
I  have  made  often  happy  proof.     In  common 
friendships  I  am  cold  and  shy  ;  for  my  motion 
is  not  natural  if  not  with  full  sail :  besides,  my 
fortune  having  trained  me  up  from  my  youth 
in,  and  given  me  a  relish  of,  one  sole  and  per- 
fect friendship,  it  has  in  truth  given  me  a  kind 
of  disgust  to  others,  and  too  much  imprinted 
in  my  mind  that  it  is  a  beast  of  company,  as 
the  ancient6  said,  but  not  of  the  herd.     Besides 
that,  I  have  a  natural  difficulty  in  communi- 
cating myself  by  halves,  and  with  that  reserved, 
and  servile,  and  jealous  prudence  dictated  to 
us  in  the  conversation  of  numerous  and  imper- 
fect friendships:   and  we  are   principally  en- 
joined to  these  in  this  age  of  ours,  when  we 
cannot  talk  of  the  world  but  either  with  danger 
or  falsehood. 

Yet  do  I  very  well  discern  that  he  who  has 


4  Xenophon,  Mem.  of  Socrates,  i.  3.  3. 

5  Plutarch,  on  the  Plurality  of  Friends. 
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the  conveniences  (I  mean  the  es-  serve  order;  as  to  the  rest,  flag  as  low  as  the 

How  useful  it      sential  conveniences)  of  life  for  earth,  if  they  desire  it. 

to  tmt°aii          ^is  enc*»  **  *  have,  ought  to  fly  The  learned  often  stumble  at  this  stone ;  they 

manner  of  per-     this  difficulty  and  refinement  of  will  be  always  showing  off  and  parading  their 

JSiSJitf .          humour,  as  much  as  the  plague,  books.     They  have  in  these  days  so  filled  the 

I    should   commend  a   mind   of  cabinets  and  the  ears  of  the  ladies 
various  stapes,  that  knows  both  how  to  extend  with  them,  that  if  they  have  lost    Sen^u'hTto 
and  to  slacken  itself;  that  finds  itself  at  ease  the  substance,  they  at  least  retain    be'tarned. 
in  all  conditions  of  fortune  ;  that  can  discourse  the  words :  so  that  in  discourse 
with  a  neighbour  about  building,  bunting,  or  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects,  how  mean  and  corn- 
any  little  contest  betwixt  him  and  another ;  mon  soever  they  speak  and  write  after  a  new 
and  that  can  chat  with  a  carpenter  or  a  gar-  and  learned  way, 
dener  with  pleasure.      I  envy  those  who  can  . 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  meanest  of  !&™XnTd£t^ 
their  followers,  and  converse  among  their  own  Coocumbunt  doete  ^ 
attendants ;  and  I  dislike  the  advice  of  Plato  •  „  M  now  u  Greek :  to  0retk  ^  „„,.  they  pout, 
that  men  should  always  speak  in  a  magisterial  In  Greek  their  feu*,  hope.,  joji ;  what  would  jou  more? 
tone  to  their  domestics,  whether  men  or  women,  '»  Greek  tbejr  clup  their  lore™  i" 
without  ever  being  facetious  and  familiar.     For  d        fe  p,ttto  and  A     inas  fa  ^        which 
besides  my  former  reason,  it  is  inhuman  and  the  ^  t,      meet  conid4determine  M  £,,.  The 
M^i.urUl         unjust,  to  set  so  great  a _  value  Jeaming  that  cannot  penetrate  their  souls,  hangs 
,„pjh.  to         upon  this  pitiful  prerogative  of  gti„      *    ^  toDguef  If  ^  ladieg  ^{^  ^. 
^ed.           foj;tun? \  and.  the  governments  guad^  b          th*  wiU  content  d^mselves  with 

'                    wherem  less  disparity  .s  permitted  ^       ^    their  Jpro^r  and  natural  wealth 

betwixt  masters  and  servants,  seem  to  me  the  ,.       *     „„„■  „„j\,„L.  .K„i.  k,,.^   „„*J, 


rowed  one :  they  are  interred  and  buried  under 

Nimi  et  genua  JEaci,  art,  de  capsula  tota.4    It  is  because  they  do  not 

Etpugnata  aacro  beiia sub  ilio :  sufficiently  know  themselves ;    the  world   has 

if2^°muVUn^ra^md^mrw.«t  i*mhu.  nothing  fairer ;  'tis  for  them  to  honour  the  arts, 

Alercemur,  quts  aquam  temperet  igmbus,  o               1 .                                                                  ~> 

Quo  prsebente  domum,  et  quota,  and  to  paint  painting.     »  nat  need  they  but  to 

Peiigni.  caream  frigoribua,  taces.«  live  beloved  and  honoured  ?    They  have  and 

"  And  JEacus's  glorious  race,  know  but  too  much  for  that ;  they  need  do  no 

And  the  fam'd  aiege  of  aacred  Troy  relate.  more,  but  rouse  and  heat  a  little  the  faculties 

But  when  a  cheerful  fire  .hail  blaze,  they  have  of  their  own.     When  I  see  them 

Or  how  a  chian  cask  will  tell,  tampering  with  rhetoric,  law,  logic,  and  the 

Who  treau  to-ni^ht,  or  merit*  praise,  lji.™   Arnfn     on   imnrnrwr    and    nnnwpswirv   for 

For  tempering  th'  bath,  you  spare  to  tell."  u*e.  ^"g8*   so  improper  ana   unnecessary  ior 

their  business,  I  begin  to  suspect  that  the  men 

Thus,  as  the  Lacedaemonians'  valour  stood  in  who  advise  them  to  such  things,  do  it  that  they 

need  of  moderation,  and  of  the  sweet  and  bar-  may  govern  them  upon  that  account :  for  what 

monious  sound  of  flutes  to  soften  it  in  battle,  lest  other  excuse  can  I  contrive  ?    It  is  enough  that 

it  should  precipitate  itself  into  temerity  and  fury,  they  can,  without  our  instruction,  govern  the 

whereas  all  other  nations  commonly  make  use  graces  of  their  eyes  to  gaiety,  severity,  and 

of  harsh  and  shrill  sounds,  and  of  loud  and  im-  sweetness,    and    season   a  denial   either  with 

petuous  voices,  to  incite  and  heat  the  soldiers'  anger,  suspense,  or  favour,  and  that  they  need 

courage  to  the  last  degree  :  so,  methinks,  that  not  another  to  interpret  what  we  speak  for  their 

contrary  to  the  usual  method,  in  the  practice  of  service  :    with  this  knowledge  they  command 

our  minds,  we  have  for  the  most  part  more  need  the  switch,  and  rule  both  the  teachers  and  the 

of  lead  than  wings ;  of  temperance  and  com-  schools.     But  if,  nevertheless,  they  think  it  too 


>  (tn  Law$,  vi.  elsewhere  of  one  of  these  fops  who.  being  carried  by  Us 

*  Horace,  Od.  iii.  ig.  3.  slaves  from  the  bath  in  a  chair,  thought  fit  to  ask  them  whe- 

3  Juvenal,  vi.  189.  the*  or  no  he  was  seated  ?  as  if  it  was  a  thing  beneath  hit 

4  This  is  an  expression  of  Seneca,  which  he  applies  to  the  honour  to  know  what  he  did  himself  without  asking.— Seneca, 
petit*  maitres  of  tiis  time :  ••  Nosti  cornplures  juvenes  barba  de  Brevit.  Vitte,  cap.  13.  I  have  not  yet  heard  that  any  of 
et  comA  nitidos  de  capsula  totos."— Eput.  95.     He  tells  us  our  petits  inalires  have  come  up  to  this  Roman  fop. 


posedness  than  ardour  and  agitation.   But  above  much  to  give  place  to  us  in  any  thing  what- 

all  things,  'tis,  in  my  opinion,  egregiously  to  ever,  and  will  out  of  curiosity  have  their  share 

play  the  fool,  to  put  on  the  gravity  of  a  man  of  in  books,  poetry  is  a  diversion 

understanding  amongst  those   that  know  no-  proper  for  them  ;  'tis  a  wanton    to°women?W 

thin":  to  speak  in  print,  favellar  in  print  a  di  and    subtle,   a  dissembling    and 

farchetta.     You  must  descend   to   those  with  prating  art,   all  pleasure  and   all  show,   like 

whom    you    converse,    and    sometimes    affect  themselves.     They   may  also   extract  several 

ignorance :  lay  aside  strength  and  subtlety  in  advantages  from  history.     In  philosophy,  out 

common  conversation  ;  'tis  enough  there  to  pre-  of  the  moral  part  of  it,  they  may  select  such 
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What  kind  of 
philosophy  is 
proper  for 
women. 


instructions  as  will   teach   them  ! 
to  judge  of  our  humours  and  con- 
ditions, to  defend  themselves  from 
our  treacheries,  to  regulate   the 
ardour  of  their  own  desires,  to  manage  their  I 
liberty,    lengthen    the   pleasures  of  life,   and  j 
mildly  to  bear  the  inconstancy  of  a  servant, 
the  rudeness  of  a  husband,  and  the  assaults  of 
years,  wrinkles,    and   the  like.     This  is  the 
utmost  of  what  I  would  allow  them  in  the 
sciences. 

There  are  some  particular  natures  that  are 
_  ,  private  and  retired  :  my  natural 

The   rood  use      /•  r  • 

of  retirement.      f°rm  l8  proper  for  communication, 

and  apt  to  lay  me  open ;  I  am 
all  without  and  in  sight,  born  for  society  and 
friendship.  The  solitude  that  I  love  myself,  and 
recommend  to  others,  is  chiefly  no  other  than 
to  withdraw  my  thoughts  and  affections  into 
myself;  to  restrain  and  check,  not  my  steps, 
but  my  own  cares  and  desires;  resigning  all 
extrinsic  solicitude,  and  mortally  avoiding  servi- 
tude and  obligations ;  and  not  so  much  the 
crowd  of  men  as  the  crowd  of  business.  Local 
solitude,  to  say  the  truth,  rather  gives  me  more 
room,  and  sets  me  more  at  large :  I  more  wil- 
lingly throw  myself  upon  affairs  of  state  and 
the  world  when  I  am  alone :  at  the  Louvre, 
and  in  the  bustle  of  the  court,  I  fold  myself 
within  my"  own  skin  ;  the  crowd  thrusts  me 
upon  myself,  and  I  never  entertain  myself  so 
wantonly,  so  unrestrainedly,  or  so  particu- 
larly, as  in  places  of  respect  and  ceremonious 
Erudence ;  our  follies  do  not  make  me  laugh, 
ut  our  wisdom.  I  am  naturally  no  enemy  to 
a  court*  life,  I  have  therein  passed  a  good  part 
of  my  own,  and  am  of  a  humour  to  be  cheerful 
in  great  companies,  provided  it  be  by  intervals, 
and  at  my  own  time ;  but  this  softness  of  judg- 
ment whereof  I  speak  ties  me  by  force  to  soli- 
tude. Even  in  my  own  house,  in  the  middle  of 
a  numerous  family,  and  a  house  sufficiently 
frequented,  I  see  people  enough,  but  rarelv  such 
with  whom  I  delight  to  converse ;  and  t  there 
reserve,  both  for  myself  and  others,  an  unusual 
liberty;  there  is  there  no  ceremony,  no  ushering 
or  waiting  upon  people  to  their  coach,  and  such 
other  troublesome  forms  as  our  courtesy  enjoins : 
O  servile  and  tiroome  custom  !  Every,  one  there 
governs  himself  according  to  his  own  method  ; 
let  who  will  speak  his  thoughts,  I  sit  mute, 
meditating  and  shut  up  in  myself,  without  any 
offence  to  my  guests. 

The  men  whose  society  and  familiarity  I  covet, 

are  those  they  call  honest,  sensible 

Character  of       men,  and  the  image  of  these  makes 

toffi^ST  me  Relish  the  rest.  It  is,  if 
worth  seeking,  rightly  taken,  the  most  uncom- 
mon of  our  forms,  yet  a  form 
chiefly  owing  to  nature.  The  end  of  this  com- 
merce is  simply  privacy,  frcquentation,  and 
conference,  the  exercise  of  souls,  without  other 


1  Plutarch,  Life  of  Dion, 
*  Cicero,  Parados,  t.  2. 


fruit.  In  our  discourse,  all  subjects  are  alike  to 
me  ;  let  there  be  neither  weight  nor  depth,  'tis 
all  one,  there  is  yet  grace  and  pertinency ;  all 
there  is  tinctured  with  a  mature  and  constant 
judgment,  and  mixed  with  freedom,  gaiety, 
goodness,  and  friendship.  'Tis  not  only  in  talk- 
ing of  the  affairs  of  kings  and  states,  that  our 
minds  discover  their  force  and  beauty,  but  every 
jot  as  much  in  private  affairs :  I  understand  my 
men  even  by  their  silence  and  smiles;  and  better 
discover  them  perhaps  at  table  than  in  the 
council :  Hippomachus1  said,  very  well,  that  he 
could  know  the  good  wrestlers  by  only  seeing 
them  walk  in  the  street.  If  learning  will  please 
to  take  a  share  in  our  talk,  it  shall  not  be  re- 
jected, not  magisterial,  imperious,  and  importu- 
nate, as  it  commonly  is,  but  suffragan  and  docile 
itself ;  we  there  only  seek  to  amuse  ourselves, 
and  to  pass  away  our  time  agreeably  ;  when  we 
have  a  mind  to  be  instructed  and  preached  to, 
we  will  go  seek  it  in  its  throne ;  let  it  abase 
itself  to  us  for  once,  if  it  so  please ;  for,  useful 
and  profitable  as  it  is,  I  take  it  that,  even  in  the 
greatest  need,  we  may  do  well  enough  without 
it,  and  perform  our  business  though  we  have  not 
its  assistance.  A  man  well  born  and  practised 
in  the  conversation  of  men  will,  by  the  strength 
of  his  own  genius,  render  himself  agreeable  to 
all.  Art  is  nothing  but  the  observation  and 
register  of  what  such  noble  minds  produce. 

The  conversation  also  of  beautiful  and 
well-bred  women  is  also  for  me  an  agreeable 
commerce :  Nam  nos  quoque  oculos  eruditos 
habemus?  "  For  we  too  have  eyes  that  can 
see."  If  the  soul  has  not  therein  so  much  to 
enjoy  as  in  the  first,  the  bodily  senses,  which 
participate  so  much  the  more  of  this,  bring  it 
to  a  proportion  near  to,  though,  in  my  opinion, 
not  equal  to  the  other.  But  'tis  a  commerce 
wherein  a  man  must  stand  a  little  upon  hit* 
guard,  especially  those  of  an  excitable  consti- 
tution, as  I  am.  I  burned  myself  that  way  in 
my  youth,  and  suffered  all  the  torments  that 
poets  say  are  inflicted  on  those  who  precipitate 
themselves  into  love  without  order  or  judgment ; 
it  is  true  that  this  lash  of  the  whip  has  since 
been  a  good  monitor  to  me  ; 

Quicumque  Argoliea  de  claue  Capharea  fugrit, 
Semper  ab  Euboicu  Tela  retorquet  aquis.3 

"  The  Grecian  ship  that  could  Caphareus  flee 
Will  always  ateer  from  the  Euboic  sea." 

'Tis  folly  to  fix  all  a  man's  thoughts  upon  it, 
and  madness  to  engage  in  it  with  a  furious  and 
indiscreet  affection.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  engage  in  it  without  love  and  without  in- 
clination, like  comedians,  to  play  a  common 
Kart,  without  putting  anything  to  it  of  his  own 
ut  words,  is  indeed  to  provide  for  his  safety, 
but  withal  after  as  base  and  cowardly  a  manner 
as  he  who  should  abandon  his  honour,  profit, 
or  pleasure,  for  fear  of  danger ;  for  it  is  most 


»  Ovid,  Triit.  i.  1.  83. 
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certain  that  from  such  a  practice  they  who  set 
it  on  foot  can  expect  no  fruit  that  can  please 
and  satisfy  a  noble  soul.  A  man  must  have 
in  good  earnest  desired  that  which  he,  in  good 
earnest,  expects  to  have  a  pleasure  in  enjoving ; 
I  say,  though  fortuue  should  unjustly  favour 
their  dissimulation,  which  often  happens,  be- 
cause there  is  none  of  the  sex,  let  her  be  as 
ugly  as  the  devil,  who  does  not  think  herself 
well  worthy  to  be  beloved,  and  that  does  not 
recommend  herself  either  by  her  youth,  her  fine 
hair,  or  her  graceful  motion  (for  women  totally 
ugly  there  are  none,  any  more  than  women 
perfectly  beautiful)  ;  and  the  Brachman  virgins, 
who  have  no  other  recommendation,  the  people 
being  assembled  by  the  common  crier  to  that 
effect,  come  out  into  the  market-place  to  expose 
their  matrimonial  parts  to  public  view,  to  try 
if  these  at  least  will  not  suffice  to  get  them  hus- 
bands ;  consequently  there  is  not  one  who  does 
not  easily  suffer  herself  to  be  persuaded  by  the 
first  vow  that  is  made  to  serve  her.  Now  from 
this  common  treachery  of  men,  that  must  fall 
out,  which  we  already  experimentally  see,  either 
that  women  rally  together  and  separate  them- 
selves by  themselves  to  avoid  us ;  or  else  form 
their  discipline  by  the  example  we  give  them, 
play  their  part  in  the  farce  as  we  do  ours,  and 
give  themselves  up  to  the  sport,  without  pas- 
sion, care,  or  love:  Neque  affectui  suo,  aut 
alieno,  obnoxuE  ;l  "  Unswayed  by  passion, 
whether  their  own  or  another's ;"  believing, 
according  to  the  persuasion  of  Lysias  in  Plato,2 
that  they  may  with  more  utility  and  conve- 
nience surrender  themselves  up  to  us  the  less 
we  love  them:  where  it  will  fall  out,  as  in 
comedies,  that  the  people  will  have  as  much 
pleasure,  or  more,  than  the  comedians.  For 
my  part,  I  no  more  acknowledge  Venus  without 
Cupid  than  a  mother  without  issue :  they  are 
things  that  mutually  lend  and  owe  their  essence 
to  one  another.  This  cheat  rebounds  back 
upon  him  who  is  guilty  of  it ;  it  does  not  cost 
him  much,  indeed,  but  he  also  gets  little  or 
nothing  by  it.  They  who  have  made  Venus  a 
goddess  have  taken  notice  that  her  principal 
beauty  was  incorporeal  and  spiritual ;  but  the 
Venus  which  these  people  hunt  after  is  not  so 
much  as  human,  nor  indeed  brutal.  The  very 
beasts  will  not  accept  one  so  gross  and  so 
earthly ;  we  see  that  imagination  and  desire 
often  heat  and  incite  them  before  the  body  does ; 
we  see,  in  both  the  one  sex  and  the  other, 
that  they  have  in  the  herd  a  choice  and  par- 
ticular election  in  their  affections,  and  that  they 
have  amongst  themselves  a  long  commerce  of 
good  will ;  even  those  to  whom  old  age  denies 
the  practice  of  their  desire,  do  yet  tremble, 
neigh,  and  show  ecstasies  of  love ;  we  see 
them  before  the  act  full  of  hope  and  ardour; 

1  Tacitus,  Annul,  zii.  45. 

*  In  the  Phadra. 

3  Tacitus,  Annat.  ri.  1. 

*  Montaigne  got  this  from  Anton,  de  Guerara.     It  is  also 
borrowed  by  Drantome,  who  in  his  Vie*  de*  Femme*  Go- 


al id  when  the  body  has  played  its  part,  yet 
please  themselves  with  the  sweet  remembrance 
of  the  pleasure  past;  some  that  swell  with 
pride  after  they  have  performed,  and  others 
who,  tired  and  sated,  do  yet  by  various  joyous 
sounds  express  a  triumphing  joy.  The  man 
that  has  nothing  to  do,  but  only  to  discharge 
his  body  of  a  natural  necessity,  need  not  trouble 
others  with  such  curious  preparations ;  it  is  not 
meat  for  a  gross  and  coarse  appetite. 

As  one  who  does  not  desire  that  men  should 
thiu k  me  better  than  I  am,  I  will  here  freely 
discover  the  errors  of  my  youth. 
Not  only  for  the  danger  of  im-       Montaigne's 

i       ilL    /Bj  ^    w         taste  in  his 

pairing  my  health  (and  yet  I  amours, 
could  not  be  so  careful  but  that 
I  had  two  light  mischances),  but  moreover, 
upon  the  account  of  contempt,  I  have  seldom 
given  myself  up  to  common  and  mercenary 
embraces :  I  having  tried  to  heighten  the  plea- 
sure by  the  difficulty,  by  desire,  and  a  certain 
kind  of  glory ;  and  was  of  Tiberius' s  mind, 
who  in  his  amours  was  as  much  taken  with 
modesty  and  birth  as  any  other  quality  ;*  and 
of  the  courtesan  Flora's  humour,  who  never 
prostituted  herself  to  less  than  a  dictator,  a 
consul,  or  a  censor,  and  solaced  herself  in  the 
dignity  of  her  lovers  *  Doubtless  pearls  and 
brocade,  titles  and  attendants,  add  something 
to  it. 

As  to  the  rest,  I  had  a  great  esteem  for  wit, 
provided  the  person  was  without 
bodily  exception ;  for,  to  confess  D2utie.prefer- 
the  truth,  if  the  one  or  the  other  able  in  amours 
of  these  two  perfections  must  of  JJJJ"8  rf  *** 
necessity  be  wanting,  I  should 
rather  have  quitted  that  of  the  understanding, 
that  has  its  use  in  better  things ;  but  in  the 
matter  of  love,  a  matter  principally  relating  to 
the  senses  of  seeing  and  touching,  something 
may  be  done  without  the  graces  of  the  mind, 
without  the  graces  of  the  body,  nothing.  Beauty 
is  the  true  prerogative  of  women  ;  and  so  pe- 
culiarly their  own,  that  ours,  though  naturally 
requiring  another  sort  of  feature,  is  never  in  its 
lustre  but  when  puerile  and  beardless,  confused 
and  mixed  with  theirs.  'Tis  said  that  such 
youths  as  are  preferred  by  the  grand  signior 
upon  the  account  of  beautyy"wbicn  are  an  in- 
finite number,  are  at  the  furthest  dismissed  at 
two  and  twenty  years  of  age.  Reason,  pru- 
dence, and  offices  of  friendship,  are  better  found 
amongst  men,  and  therefore  it  is  that  they 
govern  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

These  two    commerces  are  fortuitous,   and 
depending  upon  others;  the  one 
is  troublesome  by  its  rarity,  the    SfeThfrdSort 
other  withers  by  age;    so  that    of  conversation, 
they  could  never  have  been  suf- 
ficient for  the  business  of  my  life.     That  of 

lantea,  torn,  i ,  says  that  the  courtesan  Flora  was  of  a  good 
family  and  lineage ;  and  that  whereas  Lais  was  a  common 
prontitute  to  all  mankind.  Flora  only  obliged  the  great,  inso- 
much that  she  had  this  inscription  over  her  door :  "  Ye  kings, 
princes,  dictators,  consuls,  pont  ff*.  questors,  pmbassadoia, 
and  other  great  men,  enter,  and  welcome ;  but  uo  others." 


<&- 
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books,  wliich  is  the  third,  is  much  more  cer- 
tain, and  much  more  our  own  ;  it  yields  all 
other  advantages  to  the  other  two ;  but  has 
the  constancy  and  facility  of  its  service  for  its 
own  share.  It  goes  side  by  side  with  me  in 
my  whole  course,  and  everywhere  is  assisting 
to  me  ;  it  comforts  me  in  my  age  and  solitude ; 
it  eases  me  of  a  troublesome  weight  of  idleness, 
and  delivers  me  at  all  hours  from  company  that 
I  dislike ;  and  it  blunts  the  point  of  griefs  if 
they  are  not  extreme,  and  have  not  got  an 
entire  possession  of  my  soul.  To  divert  myself 
from  a  troublesome  fancy  'tis  but  to  run  to  my 
books ;  they  presently  fix  me  to  them,  and 
drive  the  other  out  of  my  thoughts ;  and  do 
not  mutiny,  at  seeing  I  have  only  recourse  to 
them  for  want  of  other  more  real,  natural,  and 
lively  conveniences;  they  always  receive  me 
with  the  same  kindness.  "  He  may  well  go 
a-foot,"  say  they,  "  who  leads  his  horse  in 
his  hand  ;"  and  our  James,  King  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  who,  handsome,  young,  and  healthy, 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  up  and  down  on  a 
hand-barrow,  reclining  on  a  pitiful  feather  pil- 
low, and  clad  in  a  robe  of  coarse  grey  cloth, 
with  a  cap  of  the  same,  but  attended  never- 
theless by  a  royal  train  of  litters,  led  horses  of 
all  sorts,  gentlemen  and  officers,  therein  showed 
but  a  weak  and  unsteady  austerity ;  the  sick 
man  is  not  to  be  pitied  who  has  his  cure  in  his 
sleeve.  In  the  experience  and  practice  of  this 
sentence,  which  is  a  very  true  one,  all  the 
benefit  I  reap  from  books  consists ;  and  yet  I 
make  as  little  use  of  it  almost  as  those  who 
know  it  not ;  I  enjoy  it  as  a  miser  does  his 
money,  in  knowing  that  I  may  enjoy  it  when 
I  please ;  my  mind  is  satisfied  with  this  right 
of  possession.  I  never  travel  without  books, 
either  in  peace  or  war ;  and  yet  sometimes  I 
pass  over  several  days,  and  sometimes  months, 
without  looking  at  them ;  I  will  read  by  and 
by,  say  I  to  myself,  or  to-morrow,  or  when  I 
please,  and  time  meanwhile  steals  away  without 
any  inconvenience  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
to  what  degree  1  please  myself,  and  rest  con- 
tent in  this  consideration,  that  I  have  them  by 
me,  to  divert  myself  with  them  when  I  am  so 
disposed,  and  call  to  mind  what  an  ease  and 
assistance  they  m  to  my  life.  'Tis  the  best 
viaticum  I  have  yet  found  out  for  this  human 
journey,  and  I  very  much  pity  those  men  of 
understanding  who  are  unprovided  with  it.  I 
rather  accept  of  any  sort  of  diversion,  how 
light  soever,  in  the  reeling  that  this  can  never 
fail  me. 

^  When  at  home,  I  a  little  more  frequent  my 
library,  from  whence  I  at  once  survey  all  the 

whole  concerns  of  my  family.  As 
rfio£&.  I  enter  it,  I  thence  see  under  me 
library.  my  garden,  court,  and  base-court, 

and  into  all  the  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. There  I  turn  over  now  one  book,  and 
then  another,  of  various  subjects,  without  me- 
thod or  design.  One  while  I  meditate ;  another 
I  record,  and  dictate  as  I  walk  to  and  fro,  such 


whimsies  as  these  with  which  I  here  present 
you.  'Tis  in  the  third  story  of  a  tower,  of 
which  the  ground-room  is  my  chapel,  the  second 
story  an  apartment  with  a  withdra wing-room 
and  closet,  where  I  often  lie  to  be  more  retired ; 
above  it  is  this  great  wardrobe,  which  formerly 
was  the  most  useless  part  of  the  house.  In  that 
room  I  pass  away  most  of  the  days  of  my  life, 
and  most  of  the  hours  of  the  day  ;  in  the  night 
I  am  never  there.  There  is  within  it  a  cabinet 
handsome  and  neat  enough,  with  a  very  conve- 
nient fire-place  for  the  winter,  and  windows 
that  afford  a  great  deal  of  light,  and  very 
pleasant  prospects ;  and  were  I  not  afraid,  less 
of  the  expense  than  of  the  trouble,  that  frights 
me  from  all  business,  I  could  very  easily  adjoin 
on  either  side,  and  on  the  same  floor,  a  gallery 
of  an  hundred  paces  long,  and  twelve  Droad, 
having  sound  walls  already  raised  for  some 
other  design,  to  the  requisite  height.  Every 
place  of  retirement  requires  a  walk;  my 
thoughts  sleep  if  I  sit  still ;  my  fancy  does  not 
go  by  itself,  my  legs  must  move  it;  and  all 
those  who  study  without  a  book  are  in  the 
same  condition.  The  figure  of  my  study  is 
round,  and  has  no  more  bare  wall  than  what  is 
taken  up  by  my  table  and  chair ;  so  that  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  circle  present  me  a  view 
of  all  my  books  at  once,  set  upon  five  rows  of 
shelves  round  about  me.  It  has  three  noble 
and  wide  prospects,  and  is  sixteen  paces  in 
diameter.  I  am  not  so  continually  there  in 
winter ;  for  my  house  is  built  upon  an  eminence, 
as  its  name  imports,  and  no  part  of  it  is  so  much 
exposed  to  the  wind  and  weather  as  that,  which 
pleases  me  the  better  for  being  of  troublesome 
access  and  a  little  remote,  as  well  upon  the 
account  of  exercise,  as  being  also  there  more 
retired  from  the  crowd.  'Tis  there  that  I  am 
in  my  kingdom,  and  there  I  endeavour  to  make 
myself  an  absolute  monarch,  and  to  sequester 
this  one  corner  from  all  society,  whether  conju- 
gal, filial,  or  social ;  elsewhere  I  have  but  verbal 
authority  only,  and  of  a  confused  essence.  That 
man,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  miserable,  who  has 
not  at  home  where  to  be  by  himself,  where  to 
entertain  himself  alone,  or  to  conceal  himself 
from  others.  Ambition  sufficiently  plagues  her 
votaries  by  keeping  them  always  in  shew,  like 
the  statue  in  a  market-place  :  Magna  servitiu 
est  magna  fortuna  :l  "  A  great  fortune  is  a 
great  slavery :"  they  have  not  so  much  as  a 
retreat  for  the  necessities  of  nature.  I  have 
thought  nothing  so  severe  in  the  austerity  of 
life  that  our  religions  affect,  as  what  I  have 
observed  in  some  of  their  orders ;  namely,  to 
have  a  perpetual  society  of  place  by  rule,  and 
numerous  assistants  among  them,  in  every 
action  whatever;  and  think  it  much  more 
supportable  to  be  always  alone,  than  never  to 
be  so. 

If  any  one  shall  tell  me  that  it  is  to  degrade 
the  muses  to  make  use  of  tliein  only  for  sport, 


1  Seneca,  Consol.  ad.  Potyb.  e.  26. 
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and  to  pass  away  the  time,  I  shall  tell  him  that 
he  does  not  know  the  value  of  that  sport  and 
pastime  so  well  as  I  do :  I  can  hardly  forbear 
to  add  further,  that  all  other  end  is  ridiculous. 
I  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and,  with  reverence 
be  it  spoken,  only  live  for  myself ;  to  that  all 
my  designs  tend,  and  in  that  terminate.  I 
studied  when  young  for  ostentation  ;  since,  to 
make  myself  wise  ;  and  now  for  my  diversion  ; 
never  for  gain.  A  vain  and  prodigal  humour 
that  I  had  after  this  sort  of  furniture,  not  only 
for  sopplying  my  own  need,  but  moreover  for 
ornament  and  outward  show,  I  have  long  ago 
quite  abandoned.1 

Books  have  many  charming  qualities  to  such 
.  .as  know  how  to  choose  them; 

^"SSi  but  every  good  has  its  ill  j  'tis  a 
to  the  pleura  pleasure  that  is  not  pure  and  un- 
which  book*  mixed  any  more  than  others  ;  it 
81*e"  has  its  inconveniences,  and  great 

ones  too ;  the  mind,  indeed,  is  exercised  by  it, 
but  the  body,  the  care  of  which  I  have  not 
forgotten,  remains  in  the  mean  time  without 
action,  grows  heavy  and  melancholy.  I  know 
no  excess  more  prejudicial  to  me,  nor  more  to 
be  avoided  in  this  my  declining  age. 

These  are  my  three  favourite  and  particular 
occupations  ;  I  speak  not  of  those  which  I  owe 
to  the  world  by  civil  obligation. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

OF   DIVERSION.2 

I  was  formerly  employed  to  console  a  lady 
under  a  real  affliction  ;  for  most 

i^urainc?6111     °^  '^eir  mournmg9  are   merely 
commonly  are.     artificial  and  a  matter  of  cere- 
mony. 

TJberihus  semper  lacrymis,  temperque  paratis 
In  statione  sua,  atque  expectantibua  illam, 
Quo  jubeat  manare  modo.3 

"  And  bids 
TV  impassioned  showers  fall  copious  from  her  lids, 
For  at  their  posts  like  marshaH'a  troops  they  stands 
Prepar'd  to  flow,  to  pour,  at  her  command.'* 

A  man  goes  the  wrong  way  to  work  when 
he  opposes  this  passion  ;  for  opposition  does  but 
irritate  and  make  them  more  obstinate  in  sor- 
row ;  the  evil  is  exasperated  by  being  contended 
with.  We  see,  in  common  discourse,  that  the 
same  thing  that  I  have  let  fall  from  me  with 
indifference,  if  a  man  controverts  what  I  have 
said,  I  insist  upon  it  earnestly,  and  with  the 
best  arguments  I  can  find  ;  and  much  more  a 
thine  wherein  I  have  a  real  interest.  And 
besides,  in  so  doing,  you  enter  rudely  upon 
your  operation ;  whereas  the  first  addresses  of 
a  physician  to  his  patient  should  be  gracious, 


1  Or  turning  aside. 

«  Juvenal,  vi.  97s. 

3  Cicero,  Tu$o.  Qua,  iii.  31. 
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gay,  and  pleasing: ;  never  did  any  ill-looking, 
morose  physician  do  any  thing  to 
the  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  Jj^oSSTto" 
then,  a  man  should  at  the  first  be  practised, 
approaches  favour  their  grief, 
and  express  some  approbation  of  their  sorrow. 
By  this  intelligence  you  obtain  credit  to  pro- 
ceed farther,  and  after  an  easy  and  insensible 
manner  fall  into  discourses  more  solid  and  pro- 
per for  their  cure.  I,  whose  aim  it  was  princi- 
pally to  gull  those  present,  who  had  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  me,  desired  only  to  plaster  up  the 
disease.  And  indeed  I  have  found  out  by 
experience  that  I  have  an  unlucky  hand  at 
persuading ;  my  arguments  are  either  too  sharp 
or  too  flat,  and  either  press  too  roughly,  or  not 
home  enough.  After  I  had  some  time  applied 
myself  to  her  grief,  I  did  not  attempt  to  cure 
her  by  strong  and  lively  reasons,  either  because 
I  wanted  them,  or  because  I  thought  to  do  my 
business  better  another  way ;  neither  did  I  insist 
upon  a  choice  of  any  of  those  methods  of  conso- 
lation which  philosophy  describes ;  "  that  what 
we  pity  is  no  evil,"  according  to  Clean thes  ;3 
"  that  it  is  a  light  evil,"  according  to  the  Peripa- 
tetics ;  "  that  to  bemoan  one's-self  is  an  action 
neither  commendable  nor  just,"  according  to 
Chrysippus ;  nor  this  of  Epicurus,  more  suitable 
to  my  way,  of  shifting  the  thoughts  from  afflict- 
ing things  to  those  that  are  pleasing ;  nor 
making  a  bundle  of  all  these  together,  to  dis- 
pense upon  occasion,  according  to  Cicero  ;  but 
gently  bending  my  discourse,  and  by  little  and 
little  digressing,  sometimes  to  subjects  nearer, 
and  sometimes  more  remote  from  the  purpose, 
she  was  more  intent  on  what  I  said,  and  I  in- 
sensibly led  her  from  her  sorrow,  and  kept  her 
calm  and  in  good  humour  whilst  I  continued 
there.  I  herein  made  use  of  diversion.  They 
who  succeeded  me  in  the  same  service  did  not 
for  all  that  find  any  amendment  in  her,  for  I 
had  not  applied  the  axe  to  the  root 

Perhaps  I  have  touched  elsewhere  upon  some 
sort  of  public  diversions :  and  the  hod  of 

practice  of  military  ones,  which  direrSng  the 
Pericles  made  use4  of  in  the  Pelo-  enemy,  employ- 
ponnesian  war,  with  a  thousand  jj  iar^MdUi7 
others  in  different  places,  to  with-  negotiations, 
draw  the  adverse  forces  from  their 
own  countries,  is  too  frequent  in  history.  It 
was  an  ingenious  evasion,  by  which*  the  Sieur 
d'Himbercourt  saved  himself  and  others  in  the 
city  of  Liege,  into  which  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  kept  it  besieged,  had  sent  him,  to 
execute  the  articles  of  their  promised  surrender. 
The  people,  being  assembled  at  night  to  consider 
the  matter,  began  to  mutiny  against  the  past 
agreement,  and  to  that  degree  that  several  of 
them  resolved  to  fall  upon  the  commissioners, 
whom  they  had  in  their  power.  He  feeling  the 
first  blast  of  this  first  storm  of  the  people,  who 


*  Plutarch,  in  vltd. 

*  Mem.  of  Philip  de  Comines,  book  ii.  e.  9. 
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were  coming  to  rush  into  his  lodgings,  on  the 
sudden  sent  out  to  them  two  of  the  inhabitants 
of  die  city  (of  whom  he  had  some  with  him), 
with  new  and  milder  terms,  to  be  proposed  in 
their  council,  which  he  had  forged  on  the  spot 
for  his  occasion.  These  two  diverted  the  first 
tempest,  carrying  back  the  enraged  rabble  to 
the  town-hall,  to  hear  and  consider  of  what  they 
had  to  say.  The  deliberation  was  short :  a 
second  storm  arose,  as  impetuous  as  the  other ; 
whereupon  he  dispatched  four  new  mediators  of 
the  same  quality  to  meet  them,  protesting  that 
they  had  now  better  conditions  to  present  them 
with,  and  such  as  would  give  them  absolute  sa- 
tisfaction ;  by  which  means  the  tumult  was  once 
more  appeased,  and  the  people  again  turned 
back  to  the  conclave.  In  nne,  by  thus  ordering 
these  amusements,  one  after  another,  diverting 
their  fury,  and  dissipating  it  in  frivolous  con- 
sultations, he  laid  it  at  last  asleep  till  the  day 
appeared,  which  was  his  principal  end. 

This  other  story  is  also  in  the  same  category : 
Atalanta,  a  virgin  of  excelling  beauty  and  of 
wonderful  disposition  of  body,  to  disengage  her- 
self from  the  crowd  of  a  thousand  suitors,  who 
sought  her  in  marriage,  made  this  proposition, 
"  that  she  would  accept  of  him  for  a  husband 
who  should  equal  her  in  running,  upon  condi- 
tion that  they  who  failed  should  lose  their 
lives."1  There  were  enough  who  thought  the 
prize  worth  the  hazard,  and  who  suffered  the 
penalty  of  the  bloody  contract.  Hippomenes, 
being  to  try  his  fortune  after  the  rest,  makes  his 
address  to  the  Goddess  of  Love,  imploring  her 
assistance,  who,  granted  his  request,  gave  him 
three  golden  apples,  and  instructed  him  how  to 
use  them.  The  ground  they  ran  upon  being  an 
even  plain,  as  Hippomenes  perceived  his  mis- 
tress to  press  hard  upon  him,  he,  as  it  were  by 
chance,  let  fall  one  of  these  apples ;  the  maid, 
taken  with  the  beauty  of  it,  failed  not  to  step 
out  of  her  way  to  take  it  up : 

Obstapuit  rirgo,  nitidique  cupidine  pomi 
Declinat  cursus,  aurumque  rolubile  tollit.* 

"  TV  astonished  maiden  saw  the  shining  gold, 
And  stopped  her  course  to  seise  it  as  it  rolled ;" 

He  did  the  same,  when  he  saw  his  time,  by  the 
second  and  third,  till,  by  so  diverting  her,  and 
making  her  lose  so  much  ground,  he  won  the 
race.  When  physicians  cannot  purge  a  ca- 
tarrh, they  divert  and  turn  it  into  some  other 
less  dangerous  part.  And  I  find  also  that  this 
is  the  most  ordinary  practice  for  the  diseases  of 
the  mind ;  Abducendus  etiam  nonnnuquam  ani- 
mus est  ad  alia  studia,  sollicitudines,  euros, 
negotia  ;  loci  denique  mutatione,  tanquam  agroti 
non  convalescentes  sttpe  curandas  est?  "  The 
mind  is  sometimes  to  be  diverted  to  other  studies, 
thoughts,  cares,  and  business,  and  lastly,  by 
change  of  place ;  as  sick  persons  that  do  not 
else  recover  are  cured  by  change  of  air."  'Tis  to 


'  Orid,  Met.  x.  671. 

'  Id.  ib. 

1  Cicero,  066,  Ttue.  Que*,  i?.  35. 


little  effect  directly  to  justle  a  man's  infirmities, 
we  neither  make  him  sustain  nor  repel  the 
attack ;  but  only  to  decline  and  evade  it. 

This  other  lesson  is  too  high  and  too  difficult: 
'tis  for  men  of  the  first  class  purely  to  insist 
upon  the  thing,  to  consider  and  judge  of  it :  it 
belongs  to  a  Socrates  only  to  entertain  death 
with  an  indifferent  countenance,  to  grow  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  to  sport  with  it ;  he  seeks 
no  consolation  out  of  the  thing  itself;  dying 
appears  to  him  a  natural  and  indifferent  pro- 
ceeding ;  'tis  there  that  he  fixes  his  sight  and 
resolution,  without  looking  elsewhere.  The 
disciples  of  Hegesias  starved  themselves  to 
death,4  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  dying,  by  his 
fine  lectures,  and  this  was  so  frequent  a  thing 
that  King  Ptolemy  ordered  he  should  be  for- 
bidden to  entertain  his  followers  with  such 
homicidal  doctrines ;  such  people  do  not  con- 
sider death  itself,  neither  do  they  judge  of  it ; 
it  is  not  there  that  they  fix  their  thoughts ;  they 
run  forwards,  and  aim  at  a  new  being. 

The  poor  wretches  that  we  see  brought  to  the 
place  of  execution,  full  of  ardent 
devotion,  and  therein,  as  much  as    o^j^?^  a*  " 
in  them  lies,  employing  all  their    firmness  of  soul 
senses,  their  ears  in  hearing  the    th*t  tho,e  **? 

*.      \i  it    *  l\  are  going  to  die 

instructions  that  are  given  them,     on  a  scaffold 
their  eyes  and  hands  lifted  up  to-    **▼«  *•*  to 
wards  heaven,  their  voices  in  loud    JeJoSonV*  °* 
prayers,   with   a  vehement    and 
continual  emotion,   do   doubtless  things  very 
commendable  and  proper  for  such  a  necessity  : 
we  ought  to  commend  them  for  their  devotion, 
but  not  properly  for  their  constancy  ;  they  shun 
the  encounter,  they  divert  their  thoughts  from 
the  consideration  of  death,  as  children  are  amused 
with  some  toy  or  other,  when  the  surgeon  is 

going  to  give  them  a  prick  with  his  lancet.  I 
ave  seen  some  who,  casting  sometimes  their 
eyes  upon  the  dreadful  instruments  of  death 
round  about,  have  fainted,  and  furiously  turned 
their  thoughts  elsewhere  :  such  as  are  to  pass  a 
formidable  precipice  are  advised  either  to  shut 
their  eyes  or  look  another  way. 

Subrius  Flavius  being,  by  Nero's  command, 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  by  the  hand  of  Niger, 
both  of  them  captains,  when  they  led  him  to 
the  place  appointed  for  his  execution,  seeing  the 
hole  that  Niger  had  caused  to  be  hollowed  to 
put  him  into,  badly  made  :  "  Neither  is  this," 
said  he,  turning  to  the  soldiers  who  guarded 
him,  "  according  to  military  discipline.  And 
to  Niger,  who  exhorted  him  to  keep  his  head 
firm :  "  Do  but  thou  strike  as  firmly,"  said  he : 
and  he  very  well  foresaw  what  would  follow, 
when  he  said  so ;  for  Niger's  arm  so  trembled 
that  he  hud  several  blows  at  his  head  before  he 
could  cut  it  off.6  This  man  seems  to  have  had 
his  thoughts  rightly  fixed  upon  the  subject 

He  that  dies  in  a  battle,  with  his  sword  in 
his  hand,  does  not  then  think  of  death  j    he 

4  Cicero,  Tuse.  Qtue$.  i.  34.    Val.  Max.  Tiii.  9.  E*t.  a, 
*  Tacitus,  Annal.  it.  67. 
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neither  feels  nor  considers  it ;  the 
Whether  men  ardour  of  the  fight  diverts  his 
death  iTbattte  thoughts  another  way.  A  gentle- 
or  a  duel.  man  of  my  acquaintance,  falling 

as  he  was  fighting  a  duel  at  single 
rapier,  and  feeling  himself  nailed  to  the  earth 
by  nine  or  ten  thrusts  of  his  enemy,  after  he  was 
on  the  ground,  the  seconds  called  to  him  to 
think  of  his  conscience  ;  but  he  has  since  told 
me  that,  though  he  heard  what  they  said,  it 
nothing  moved  him,  and  that  he  never  thought 
of  any  thing  but  how  to  disengage  and  revenge 
himself:  he  afterwards  killed  his  man  in  that 
very  duel.  He  who  brought  L.  Silvanus  the 
sentence  of  death  did  him  a  very  great  kindness, 
in  that,  having  received  his  answer,  "  that  he 
was  well  prepared  to  die,  but  not  by  scoundrel 
hands,"  he  ran  upon  him  with  his  soldiers,  to 
force  him  ;  and  as  he,  naked  as  he  was,  obsti- 
nately defended  himself  with  his  fists  and  feet, 
he  made  him  lose  his  life  in  the  dispute ;  by  that 
means  dissipating  and  diverting,  in  a  sudden 
and  furious  rage,  the  painful  idea  of  a  lingering 
death,  to  which  he  was  designed. 

We  always  think  of  something  else  ;  either 

the  hope  of  a  better  life  comforts 

The  different         and  supports    US,  or  the    hope  of 

which  hinder*      our  children's  worth,  or  the  future 
us  from  think-     glory  of  our  name,  or  the  leaving 

o^thf**17*      ^hind  Ac  evils  of  this  Ufe»  or 
the  vengeance  that  threatens  those 

who  are  the  causes  of  our  death,  administers 

consolation  to  us : 

8oero  equidem  mediis,  ri  quid  pia  numina  possunt, 
Supplied*  hausurum  scopulis,  et  nomine  Dido 


nepe  vocaturum 

Audiam ;  et  baec  mane*  veniet  mini  fama  sub  imoe.1 

"  And  if  the  goda  have  any  power  at  all, 
Thrown  on  a  rock  thou  shalt  on  Dido  call : 
At  least  my  ahade  thy  punishment  shall  know, 
And  fame  shall  spread  the  pleasing  newa  below." 

Xenophon  was  sacrificing  with  a  crown  upon 
his  head,  when  one  came  to  bring  him  news  of 
the  death  of  his  son  Gryllus,  slain  in  the  battle 
of  Man  tinea  ;  at  the  first  surprise  of  the  news 
he  threw  his  crown  to  the  ground ;  but  under- 
standing, by  the  sequel  of  the  narrative,  that 
hit  son  died  in  a  most  brave  and  valiant  man- 
ner, he  took  it  up  and  replaced  it  upon  his 
head.2  Even  Epicurus  at  nis  death  comforts 
himself  with  reflections  of  the  usefulness  and 
eternity  of  his  writings  :3  omnes  clari  et  nobili- 
tati  labor e*  fiunt  tolerabiles  :*  "  all  labours 
that  are  illustrious  and  renowned  are  support- 
able:" and  the  same  wound,  the  same  fatigue, 
is  not,  says  Xenophon,  so  intolerable  to  a 
general  of  an  army  as  to  a  common  soldier  :* 
Epaminondas  died  much  more  cheerful,  having 
been   informed  that  the   victory   remained  to 


I 


1  JEneid,  iv.  382. 

*  Val.  Max.  iv.  10.  Exi.  J.    Diog   Laertiua,  m  vita.   ;Elian, 
HM.  Var.  its.  3. 

3  In   his  Letter  to  Hermachu*.    Cicero,  de  Finib.  ii  SO. 
Laertiua,  fat  niU. 

*  Cicero,  Tutc.  Qum*.  ii.  84.  »  Id.  ib. 


him :  hac  sunt  solatia,  hoc  /omenta  sum- 
morum  dolorum :  •  "  these  are  lenitives,  and 
fomentations  to  the  greatest  pains  :"  and  other 
such  circumstances  amuse,  divert,  and  turn  our 
thoughts  from  the  consideration  of  the  thing  in 
itself  Even  the  arguments  of  philosophy  arc 
always  diverting,  and  putting  by  the  matter, 
so  as  scarce  to  rub  upon  the  sore :  the  greatest 
man  of  the  first  philosophical  school,  and  super- 
intendent over  all  the  rest,  the  great  Zeno, 
against  death,  forms  this  syllogism :  "  No  evil 
is  honourable ;  but  death  is  honourable :  there- 
fore death  is  not  evil:"7  against  drunkenness 
this :  "  No  one  commits  his  secrets  to  a  drunk- 
ard, but  every  one  commits  his  secrets  to  a  wise 
man :  therefore  a  wise  man  is  no  drunkard/'8 
Is  this  to  hit  the  mark  ?  I  love  to  see  that 
these  great  and  leading  souls  cannot  rid  them- 
selves of  our  company  ;  as  perfect  men  as  they 
may  be,  they  are  yet  but  men. 

Revenge  is  a  sweet  passion,  of  great  and 
natural  impression ;  I  discern  this 
well  enough,  though  I  have  no    V*.**7**^ 

r  * '*      t»  disaioate  avic- 

manner  of  experience  of  it.    From    i€Bt  \on#ng 
which,  not  lone  ago,  to  divert  a    for  revenge, 
young  prince,  I  did  not  tell  him 
that  if  a  man  struck  him  on  one  cheek  he  must 
turn  the  other  to  him,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
charity  ;  nor  did  I  go  about  to  represent  the 
tragical  events  which  poetry  attributes  to  that 
passion :   I  left  those  strings  untouched,  and 
occupied  myself  with  making  him  relish  the 
beauty  of  a  contrary  image ;  by  representing  to 
him  what  honour,  esteem,  and  good-will  he 
would  acquire  by  clemency  and  good-nature,  I 
diverted  him  to  that  ambition.     Thus  a  man  is 
to  deal  in  such  cases. 

If  your  passion  of  love  be  too  violent,  disperse 
it,  say  they ;  and  they  say  well ;  for  I  nave 
oft  tried  it  with  advantage :  break  it  into  several 
desires,  of  which  let  one  be  regent,  if  you  will, 
over  the  rest ;  but,  lest  it  should  tyrannise  and 
domineer  over  you,  weaken  and  protract,  in 
dividing  and  diverting  it : 

Cum  moroaa  vago  singultiet  inguine  vena;* 
Conjicito  hamorem  collectam  in  corpora  quatque  jw 

and  look  to't  in  time,  lest  it  prove  too  trouble- 
some to  deal  with,  when  it  has  once  seized  you ; 

Si  non  prima  novis  conturbes  vulnera  plagis, 
Volgivagaque  vagus  venere  ante  recentia  cure*.1! 

"  Unless  you  fancy  every  one  you  view 
Revel  in  love,  and  cure  old  wounds  by  new." 

I  once  was  wounded  with  a  vehement  dis- 
pleasure, according  to  my  complexion ;  and 
withal,  more  just  than  vehement ;  I  might  per- 
haps have  lost  myself  in  it,  if  I  had  merely 
trusted  to  my  own  strength.     Having  need  of 


•  Cicero,  Hue.  Qum.  ii.  S3. 
7  Seneca,  Epist.  83. 

•  Id.  ib.  S3. 

»  Per*,  vi.  73. 
io  Lucret.  iv.  1063. 
"  id.  ib. 
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a  powerful  diversion  to  disengage  me,  I  made 
it  my  business,  by  art  and  study,  to  fall  in  love, 
in  which  I  was  assisted  by  my  youth:  love 
relieved  and  rescued  me  from  the  evil  wherein 
friendship  had  engaged  me.  'Tis  in  everything 
else  the  same ;  a  violent  imagination  hath  seized 
me ;  I  find  it  a  nearer  way  to  change  than  to 
subdue  it ;  I  depute,  if  not  one  contrary,  yet 
another  at  least  in  its  place :  variation  always 
relieves,  dissolves,  and  dissipates.  If  I  am  not 
able  to  contend  with  it,  I  escape  from  it ;  and 
in  avoiding  it,  slip  out  of  the  way  and  cheat 
it:  shifting  place,  business,  and  company,  I 
secure  myself  in  the  crowd  of  other  thoughts 
and  fancies,  where  it  loses  my  trace,  and  I 
escape. 

After  the  same  manner  does  nature  proceed, 

by  the   benefit  of  inconstancy; 

V?*  2*  PJ*"    for  time,  which  she  has  given  us 

•loan  of  our  A.        '  ,       .  .  °      » 

pauions.  as  the  sovereign  physician  of  our 

passions,  principally  gains  its  ef- 
fect by  this  means :  by  supplying  our  imagina- 
tions with  other  and  new  affairs,  it  unties  and 
dissolves  the  first  apprehension,  how  strong 
soever.  A  wise  man  sees  his  friend  little  less 
dying  at  the  end  of  five  and  twenty  years,  than 
in  the  first  year;  and,  according  to  Epicurus, 
not  less  at  all;  for  he  did  not  attribute  any 
alleviation  of  afflictions  either  to  our  foresight, 
or  to  the  antiquity  of  the  evils  themselves :  but 
so  many  other  thoughts  traverse  the  first,  that 
it  languishes  and  tires  at  last. 

Alcibiades,  to  divert  the  inclination  of  com- 
mon rumours,  cut  off  the  ears  and  tail  of  his 
beautiful  dog,  and  turned  him  out  into  the 
public  place,  to  the  end  that,  giving  the  people 
this  occasion  to  prate,  they  might  let  his  other 
actions  alone.1  I  have  also  seen,  for  this  same 
end  of  diverting  the  opinions  and  conjectures 
of  the  people,  and  to  stop  their  mouths,  some 
women  conceal  their  real  affections  by  others 
that  were  only  counterfeit ;  but  I  have  likewise 
seen  one  who,  in  counterfeiting,  has  suffered 
herself  to  be  caught  indeed,  and  has  quitted  the 
true  and  original  affection  for  the  feigned  ;  by 
which  I  have  learned  that  they  who  find  their 
affections  well  placed  are  fools  to  consent  to 
this  disguise :  the  favourable  and  public  recep- 
tion being  only  reserved  for  this  apposted  ser- 
vant, a  man  may  conclude  him  a  fellow  of  very 
little  address,  if  he  does  not  in  the  end  put  him- 
self into  your  place,  and  you  into  his ;  this  is 
properly  to  cut  out  and  make  up  a  shoe  for 
another  to  draw  on. 

A  little  thing  will  turn  and  divert  us,  because 

a  little  thing  holds  us.     We  do 

A  small  matter    not   much   consider  subjects    in 

wdbenga&S"     &ross   and    m    themselves;    but 
the  mind.  there  are  little  and  superficial  cir- 

cumstances that  strike  us,  the 
vain,  useless  husks  that  fall  off  from  those 
subjects, 


1  Plutarch,  in  vita. 

*  Lucre*,  r.  801. 

*  In  hit  Contotation  to  Aw  Wife. 


Follieuloa  ut  nunc  teretea 
Linquunt  :* 


itate  fjffwlft 


"  Such  aa  the  hollow  huaka  or  ahella  we  And 
In  summer  grasshopper*  do  leare  behind." 

Even  Plutarch  himself  laments  his  daughter 
for  the  little  apish  tricks  of  her  infancy.1  Hie 
remembrance  of  a  farewell,  of  a  particular 
action  or  grace,  of  a  last  recommendation, 
afflicts  us.  The  sight  of  Caesar's  robe  troubled 
all  Rome,  which  was  more  than  his  death  bad 
done.  Even  the  sound  of  names  ringing  in 
our  ears,  as  "  My  poor  master !"  or  "  My 
valued  friend  !"  "  Alas !  my  dear  father !"  or 
"  My  sweet  daughter !"  makes  us  melancholy 
and  sad.  When  these  repetitions  torment  me, 
and  that  I  examine  them  a  little  nearer,  I  find 
them  but  a  grammatical  and  verbal  complaint ; 
I  am  wounded  with  the  word  and  tone ;  as  the 
exclamations  of  preachers  very  often  work  more 
upon  their  auditory  than  their  reasons,  and  as 
the  mournful  eyes  and  voice  of  a  beast  killed 
for  our  service ;  without  my  weighing  or  pene- 
trating at  the  same  time  into  the  true  and  real 
essence  of  my  subject : 

His  se  stimulia  dolor  ipse  lacesait  r* 


« 


With  these  incitements  grief  itself  provokes  x 


•# 


these  are  the  foundations  of  our  mourning. 

The  obstinacy  of  the  stone  has  sometimes 
thrown  me  into  so  long  a  suppression  of  urine, 
for  three  or  four  days  together,  and  so  near 
death,  that  it  had  been  folly  to  have  hoped  to 
evade  it;  and  it  was  much  rather  to  hftte  been 
desired,  considering  the  miseries  I  endure  in 
those  cruel  fits.  On,  how  great  ft  master  in  the 
art  of  hangmanship  was  that  worthy  emperor,* 
who  caused  criminals  to  be  tied  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  they  might  die  for  want  of  making 
water!  Finding  myself  in  this  condition,  I 
considered  by  how  many  light  causes  and  ob- 
jects imagination  nourished  in  me  the  regret 
of  life;  and  of  what  atoms  the  weight  and 
difficulty  of  this  dislodging  was  composed  in 
my  soul ;  and  to  how  many  idle  and  frivolous 
thoughts  we  give  way  in  so  great  an  affair :  a 
dog,  a  horse,  a  book,  a  glass,  and  what  not, 
were  considered  in  my  loss;  in  others,  their 
ambitious  hopes,  their  money,  their  knowledge, 
not  less  foolish  considerations  in  my  opinion 
than  mine.  I  look  upon  death  carelessly,  when 
I  look  upon  it  universally  as  the  end  of  life. 
I  insult  over  it  in  gross ;  but  in  retail  it  domi- 
neers over  me;  the  tears  of  a  footman,  the 
disposing  of  my  clothes,  the  touch  of  a  friendly 
hand,  an  ordinary  phrase  of  consolation,  dis- 
courages and  melts  me.  Thus  do  the  complaints 
in  poetry  infect  our  souls  with  grief;  and  the 
sorrows  of  Dido  and  Ariadne  touch  with  compas- 
sion even  those  that  don't  believe  in  them,  in 
Virgil  and  Catullus.  It  is  an  example  of  an 
obstinate  and  obdurate  nature  to  be  sensible  of 

*  Lucret.  ii.  43, 

»  Tiberhu.    Suetonius,  t*  vitd. 
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no  emotion ;  as  'tis  reported  for  a  miracle  of 
Polemon  ;  but  then  he  did  not  so  mnch  as  alter 
his  countenance  at  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  that 
tore  away  the  calf  of  his  own  lee.1  And  no  wis- 
dom proceeds  so  far  as  to  conceive  so  lively  and 
entire  a  cause  of  sorrow  by  judgment,  that  it 
suffers  no  increase  by  presence,  where  die  eyes 
and  ears  have  their  share ;  parts  that  are  not  to 
be  moved  but  by  vain  accidents. 

Is  it  reason  that  even  the  arts  themselves 
should  make    an    advantage  of  our  natural 

imbecility  and  weakness?  The 
yrStiil^  orator,  says  rhetoric,  in  the  farce 
touched  to  the  of  his  pleading,  shall  be  moved 
quick  by  acting  with  the  sound  of  his  own  voice 
Jj^JJ^JJ*  tCm  and  feigned  emotions,  and  suffer 
Jon/  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the 

passion  he  represents;  he  will 
imprint  in  himself  a  true  and  real  grief  by 
means  of  the  part  he  plays,  to  transmit  it  to  the 
judges,  who  are  yet  less  concerned  than  he: 
as  they  do  who  are  hired  at  funerals  to  assist 
in  the  ceremony  of  sorrow,  who  sell  their  tears 
and  mourning  by  weight  and  measure.  For 
although  they  act  in  a  borrowed  form,  never- 
theless by  habituating  themselves,  and  settling 
their  countenances  to  the  occasion,  'tis  most 
certain  they  are  often  really  affected  with  a  true 
and  real  sorrow.  I  was  one,  among  several 
other  of  his  friends,  who  conveyed  the  body  of 
Monsieur  de  Grammont?  to  Soissons,  from  the 
siege  of  la  Fere,  where  he  was  slain ;  I  observed 
that  in  all  places  we  passed  through  we  filled 
the  people  with  tears  and  lamentations,  by  the 
mere  solemn  pomp  of  our  convoy,  for  there  the 
name  of  the  deceased  was  not  so  much  as  known. 
Quintilian  reports*  to  have  seen  players  so 
deeply  engaged  in  a  mourning  part,  that  they 
could  not  give  over  weeping  when  they  came 
home ;  and  of  himself,  that  having  undertaken 
to  stir  up  that  passion  in  another,  he  himself 
espoused  it  to  that  degree  as  to  find  himself 
surprised  not  only  into  tears,  but  even  with 
paleness,  and  the  port  of  a  man  really  over- 
whelmed with  grief. 

In  a  place  near  our  mountains  the  women 

play  Priest  Martin  ;4  for  as  they 

tbodToTdWatl  augment  tue  **&&*  of  the  de- 
ioffoiM'*  grief,  ceased  husband,  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  good  and  agreeable 
qualities  he  was  master  of,  they  also  at  the 
same  time  make  a  register  of  and  publish  his 
imperfections ;  as  if  of  themselves  to  enter  into 
some  compensation,  and  so  divert  themselves 
from  compassion  to  disdain;  and  yet  with 
much  better  grace  than  we  do,  who,  when  we 
lose  an  old  acquaintance,  strive  to  give  him 
new  and  false  praises,  and  to  make  him  quite 
another  thing  when  we  have  lost  sight  of  aim, 


1  Laertius,  in  vitd. 

*  Philibert,  Count  of  Grammont  and  Guiche.  husband  of 
La  BeUe  Coriaande,  already  referred  to.  He  was  killed  in 
1580,  at  the  aieee  of  la  Fere,  undertaken  on  the  part  of  the 
League  by  the  Marshal  de  liatignon. 

*  liulit.  Oral.  vi.  3. 


than  he  seemed  to  be  when  we  had  him ;  as  if 
regret  was  an  instructive  thing,  or  as  if  tears 
enlightened  our  understanding  by  washing  it. 
For  my  part  I  renounce  all  favourable  testi- 
monies men  would  hereafter  give  of  me,  not 
because  I  shall  be  worthy  of  them,  but  because 
I  shall  be  dead. 

Whoever  shall  ask  a  man,  "  What  interest 
have  you  in  this  siege  ?"     "  The  interest  of 
example,"  he  will  say,  "  and  of 
common  obedience  to  my  prince :     Vain  object*  of 
I  pretend  to  no  profit  by  it :  and    ££  ^gJS" 

for  glory,   I  know   how   Small    a      reality,  strike 

part  can  reflect  upon  such  a  pri-    *********** 

r   .  t       r     T  i_  £  the  human 

vate  man  as  I  am :  I  have  here  mind, 
neither  passion  nor  quarrel  in  it." 
And  yet  you  shall  see  him  the  next  day,  quite 
another  man,  chafing  and  red  with  fury," ranged 
in  battle  for  the  assault :  'tis  the  glittering  ot  so 
much  steel,  the  fire  and  noise  of  our  cannons 
and  drums,  that  have  infused  this  new  rancour 
and  fury  into  bis  veins.  A  frivolous  cause,  you 
will  say :  how  a  cause  ?  There  needs  none  to 
agitate  the  soul ;  a  mere  whimsy,  without  body 
and  without  subject,  will  rule  and  sway  it. 
Let  me  set  about  building  castles  in  the  air,  my 
imagination  suggests  to  me  conveniences  and 
pleasures  with  which  my  soul  is  really  tickled 
and  pleased.  How  often  do  we  torment  our 
mind  with  anger  or  sorrow  by  such  shadows, 
and  engage  ourselves  in  fantastic  passions  that 
alter  both  the  soul  and  body  ?  What  astonished, 
fleering,  and  confused  grimaces  does  this  raving 
put  our  faces  into !  What  sallies  and  agita- 
tion, both  of  members  and  voices,  does  it 
occasion !  Does  it  not  seem  that  this  individual 
man  has  false  visions  from  a  crowd  of  other 
men  with  whom  he  has  to  do,  or  that  he  is  pos- 
sessed with  some  internal  demon  that  persecutes 
him  ?  Enquire  of  yourself,  where  is  the  object 
of  this  mutation  ?  Is  there  any  thing  but  us 
in  nature  that  nullity  sustains,  over  which  nul- 
lity has  power  ?  Cambyses,  for  having  dreamt 
that  his  brother  should  be  one  day  king  of 
Persia,  put  him  to  death :  a  brother  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  in  whom  he  had  always  con- 
fided.* Aristodemus,  king  of  the  Messenians, 
killed  himself  out  of  a  fancy  of  ill  omen,  from 
I  know  not  what  howling  of  his  dogs;6  and 
King  Midas  did  as  much  upon  account  of  some 
foolish  dream  he  had.7  'Tis  to  prize  life  at  its 
iust  value  to  abandon  it  for  a  dream.  Hear 
how  our  soul  triumphs  over  the  body,  and  the 
weakness  that  exposes  it  to  every  injury  and 
alteration  ,  truly,  she  has  just  reason  to  laugh 
at  it! 

O  prima  infelix  fingenti  terra  Prometheo  ! 
file  parum  cauti  pectoris  egit  opus. 
Corpora  disponent,  mentem  non  Yidit  in  arte ; 
Recta  aninu  primum  debuit  ease  ria.* 


4  A  prorerb,  founded   on  the  story  of  a  priest,  named 
Martin,  who  himself  acted  as  both  parson  and  clerk. 
1  Herod,  in.  30. 

•  Plutarch,  On  Superstition. 
'  Id.  •*. 

•  Properttae,  iii.  6,  7» 
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CHAPTER    V. 


In  proportion  as  useful  thoughts  arc  full  and 
•olid,  so  are  the;  alio  more  cumbersome  and 
heavy :  vice,  death,  poverty,  disease,  are  grave 
and  grievous  subjects.  A  man  must  have  Ills 
soul  instructed  in  the  means  to  sustain  and  to 
contend  with  evil,  and  in  the  rules  of  living  and 
believing  well ;  he  must  likewise  often  rouse  it 
up,  and  exercise  it  in  this  noble  study.  But  in 
a  vulgar  soul,  it  must  be  by  intervals,  and  with 
moderation ;  it  will  otherwise  grow  besotted, 
if  continually  intent. 

When  I  was  young,  I  had  need  of  frequent 
self-solicitations  and  admonitions  to  keep  me  to 
my  duty  ;  gaiety  and  health,  it  is  said,  do  not 
bo  well  agree  with  those  grave  end  serious  me- 
ditations ;  I  am  at  present  in  anotber  condition ; 
the  indispositions  of  age  do  but  ton  much  adver- 
tise and  preach  to  me.  From  the  excess  of 
iprightliness  I  am  fallen  into  that  of  gravity, 
which  is  more  troublesome :  nnd  for  that  reason 
I  now  purposely  suffer  myself  to  run  into  some 
little  liberties,  and  sometimes  unbend  my  mind 
with  youthful  and  foolish  thoughts,  in  which  to 
divert  itself.  I  am  grown  now  but  too  full,  too 
heavy,  and  too  ripe :  my  years  read  every  day 
new  lectures  to  me  of  coldness  and  temperance. 
This  body  of  mine  avoids  disorder,  and  dreads 
it ;  'tis  dow  my  body's  time  to  guide  my  mind 
towards  reformation ;  it  governs  in  its  turn,  and 
more  rudely  and  imperiously  than  the  other  ;  it 
lets  me  not  an  hour  alone,  slipping  or  waking  ; 
but  is  always  preaching  to  me  death,  patience, 
and  repentance.  I  now  defend  myself  from 
temperance,  as  I  formerly  did  from  voluptuous- 
ness :  it  draws  me  too  much  back,  even  t< 
Stupidity.  Now  I  will  be  master  of  myself  ti 
all  intents  and  purposes i  wisdom  has  its  excess 
and  has  no  less  need  of  modi-ration  than  fully 
Therefore,  lest  I  should  wither,  dry  up,  ant 
overcharge  myself  with  prudence,  in  the  inter- 
vals and  truces  which  my  infirmities  allow  me, 


And  fli'd  on  tubjnti  full  of  diicoatent," 

I  gently  decline  it,  and  turn  away  my  eyes  from 
the  stormy  and  frowning  sky  I  have  before 
me,  which,  thanks  be  to  God.'  I  consider  with- 
out fear,  but  not  without  meditation  and  debate, 


i  the  remembrance  of  my 


Let  infancy  look  forward  and  age  backward ; 

not   this   the  signification  nf  Jnnus's   double 

le?     Let  years  haul  me  along,  if  they  will, 

t  it  shall  be  backward  !     As  long  as  my  eye* 

n  discern  the  pleasant  season  expired,  I  shall 

..jw  nnd  then   turn   them  that  way :  though  it 

escapes  from  my  blood  and  my  veins,  I  shall 

'    however  root  the  image  of  it  out  of  my 

memory  ; 

Vivrre  bii.  vHm  pone  priore  ftui.' 
"  The  man  Uvea  twice,  who  ffcn  the  gift  retain 

Plato  ordains*  that  old  men  should  be  present 

the  exercises,  dances,  and  sports 
of  young  people,  that  they  may  oidmenih 
rejoice,  in  others,  for  the  activity  j^*"^^ 
and  beauty  of  body  which  is  no  ud  eiereii 
more  in  themselves,  and  recal  to  of  jouih. 
memory  the  grace  and  comeliness 
of  that  nourishing  age  ;  and  wills  that  in  these 
recreations,  the  honour  of  the  prise  should  be 
given  to  that  young  man  who  has  most  diverted 
the  company.  I  formerly  used  to  mark  cloudy 
and  gloomy  days  for  extraordinary  :  those  ftre 
now  my  ordinary  ones ;  the  extraordinary  &— 
the  clear  aud  bright  j  I  am  ready  to  leap  out 
my  skin  for  joy,  as  for  an  uncommon  favour, 
when  nothing  ails  me.  Let  me  tickle  myself 
presently  nfter,  I  cannot  force  a  poor  smile  from 
this  wretched  body  of  mine :  I  am  only  merry 
in  fancy,  or  dreaming,  by  artifice  to  divert  the 
melancholy  of  age ;  liut,  certes,  it  requires  an- 
other remedy  than  the  efficacy  of  a  dream.  A 
weak  contest  of  art  against  nature !  'Tis  great 
folly  to  lengthen  and  anticipate  human  incon- 
veniences, as  every  one  docs.  I  had  rather 
be  a  less  while  old,  than  be  old  before  I  am 
really  so.*  I  seine  on  even  the  least  occasions 
of  pleasure  I  can  meet.  I  know  very  well  by 
hearsay  several  sorts  of  prudent  pleasures,  that 
are  crfcctuully  so,  and  glorious  to  boot;  but 
opinion  has  not  power  enough  over  me  to  give 
me  an  appetite  to  them.  I  covet  not  so  much 
to  have  them  magnanimous,  magnificent,  and 
lofty,  as  I  do  to  have  iliem  wft,  easy  and  ready : 
a  natura  difcediuiin  :  ]w[inli>  iids  damut,  nulliu* 
rci  bono  auctori  .*"  "  we  depart  from  nature, 
give  ourselves  to  the  people,  who  understand 
nothing. "  My  philosophy  is  in  action,  in 
natural  and  present  use,  very  little  in  fancy; 
what  if  I  have  a  mind  to  play  at  cob-nut,  or  to 
whip  a  top  ! 
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Non  ponebat  enim  nunorca  ante  saiutem.1  run  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  to 

M  He  wm  too  wise  Beck  out  one  g°°&  )'***  °f  pleasant  and  jocund 

Idle  report*  before  his  health  to  prise."  tranquillity.     A  melancholic  and  dull  tranquil- 

__  .  ...         ...  lity  seems  enough  for  me ;  but  it  benumbs  and 

Pleasure  is  a  quality  of  very  little  ambition  ;  8tUpjfie8 ;  I  am  not  contented  with  it.     If  there 

it  thinks  itself  rich  enough  of  itself,  without  ^  any  person,  any  knot  of  good  company,  in 

any  addition  of  repute ;    and   is  best  pleased  country  or  cjty,  in  France  or  elsewhere,  stay- 

where  most  obscure.     A  young  man  should  be  at_UOme  or  travelling,  who  can  like  my  humour, 

whipped  who  pretends  to  a  palate  in  wine  and  aild  wboge  humours  I  can  like,  let  them  but 

sauces ;  there  was  nothing  which  at  that  age  w^n*  and  I  WM  come  and  furnish  them  with- 

I  less  valued  or  knew  ;  now  I  begin  to  learn,  Essays  in  flesh  and  bone. 


fiddle-faddle  and  trifle  away  the  time :  and  for  continue  green,  and  flourish,  if  it  can,   like 

young  men  to  stand  upon  their  reputation  and  m\st\etoe  upon  a  dead  tree.     But  I  fear  'tis  a 

punctilios ;  they  are  going  towards  the  world,  traitor .  it  has  contracted  so  stiff  a  brothership 

and  the  world's  opinion  ;  we  are  retiring  from  it :  with  fa  y^y  ^^  jt  abandons  me  at  every 

Sibi  arma,  sibi  equos,  sibi  hastas,  sibi  clavam,  turn  to  fouow  ^^  jn  it8  need  .  i  wheedle  and 

sibi  pilam,  gibi  natationes  ct  cursus;  habeant  deal  witn  it  apart  jn  vain  .  I  try  to  no  purpose 

nobis  senibus,  ex  lusionibus  multis,  tolas  relin-  to  wean  it  from  this  correspondence ;  in  vain 

miant  et  tesseras:      "  Let  them    reserve   to  quote  Seneca  and  Catullus,  and  represent  to  it 

themselves  arms,  horses,  spears,  clubs,   tennis,  beautiful  ladies  and  royal  dances ;  if  its  com- 

swimming,  and  races :  and,  of  their  numerous  panion  has  the  choiic  it  seems  to  have  it  too  : 

rrts  and  exercises,  leave  to  us  old  men  the  even  ^e  faculties  that  are  most  peculiarly  and 
ersion  of  cards  and  dice:"  the  laws  them-  properly  ite  own>  cannot  then  perform  their 
selves  send  us  home.8  I  can  do  no  le»,  in  favour  functions,  but  manifestly  appear  dozed  and 
of  this  wretched  condition,  into  which  my  age  8tUpified:  there  is  no  sprightliness  in  its  pro- 
has  thrown  me,  than  furnish  it  with  toys  to  ductions,  if  there  be  not  at  the  same  time  an 
play  withal,  as  they  do  children  ;  for  we  also  ^wl  proportion  in  the  body  too. 
become  such.  Both  wisdom  and  fo  ly  will  have  0ur  ma8tere  are  to  blame  that,  searching  out 
enough  to  do  to  support  and  relieve  me  by  the  causes  of  the  extraordinary 
alternate  offices  in  this  calamity  of  age ;  emotions  and  sallies  of  the  soul,    The  health  and 

Mbce  .tultitiam  couiiiis  brerem.*  besides  attributing  them  to  a  di-    SSy*-,  the  e 

vine  ecstasy,  love,  martial  fierce-    cause  of  the  ex- 

"  f*^0*^  ^  T!ih  ^?UcT?,  ness,  poetry,  and  wine,  they  have    SSfSHHA 

And  a  few  hours  to  folly  give."  .  '  X       ,f7       ,u     ,.{   ,     J   ,  uesof  the  mind. 

'  not  also  allowed  health  her  share 
Just  so  do  I  avoid  the  lightest  punctures :  in  them ;  boiling,  vigorous,  full,  idle  health, 
and  those  that  formerly  would  not  have  rippled  such  as  formerly  the  verdure  of  youth  and  se- 
ttle skin,  now  pierce  me  through  and  through :  curity  kept  me  supplied  withal ;  that  fire  of 
my  habit  of  body  is  now  so  naturally  open  to  sprightliness  and  gaiety  darts  into  the  mind 
the  stroke  of  pain  !  In  fragili  corpore  odiosa  flashes  that  are  lively  and  bright  beyond  our 
omnis  offensio  est  f  "  To  a  decrepid  body  every  natural  light,  and  with  the  most  working,  if 
shock  is  hateful ;"  not  the  most  extravagant  enthusiasms.  It  is 
..              .  .              .    a          „_.,_  then  no  wonder  if  a  contrary  state  stupifies  my 

Men*).,  patt  durum  *utu»et  «gra  nihil.*  ^^  ^   ^  ^^^  ^  produce8  a  'contrary 

"  And  a  sick  mind  nothing  that's  hard  endures."  effect : 

I  have  ever  been  tender,  and  very  susceptible  Ad  nullum  consurgit  opus  cum  corpore  languet  ;■ 

of  bodily  injury  ;  at  present  I  am  much  more  ..  Por  when  ^  hoAj  ln^UUag  doth  Ue, 

tender,  and  open  throughout :  I  to  no  object  can  myself  apply  ;" 

Et  minima*  vires  frangere  quassa  Talent.'  and  jet  would  have  me  obliged  to  it  for  giving 

"  a  cracked  pitcher  is  soon  broken."  much  less  consent  to  this  than  is  seen  in  other 

.  men  ordinarily.     Let  us  at  least,  whilst  we 

My  judgment  restrains  me    from    kicking  have    truce,   drive    away   incommodities    and 

against  and  grumbling  at  the  inconveniences  difficulties  from  our  commerce ; 
that  nature  orders  me  to  endure,  but  it  does  not 
take  away  my  feeling  :  I,  who  have  no  other  Dum  licet,  obducu  aolvatur  front*  seneetus :» 

object  in  view  thau  to  live  and  be  merry,  would  «  p™  care,  with  age's  wrinkled  front,  away :" 


1  This  is  a  very  pleasant  application   of  a  grave  verse,  <  Horace,  Od.  iv.  IS.  27- 

quoted  out  of  Ennius,  by  Cicero,  de  Qffie.  i.  S4.  where  that  *  Cicero,  %U  ntpra,  c.  18. 

poet,  speaking  of  Fabtus  M  axioms,  says  that,  while  he  was  *  Ovid,  de  Ptmto.  i.  5,  18. 

acting  for  the  public  good,  he  was  indifferent  to  every  thing  7  Id.  Tritt.  iii.  11.  S3, 

that  was  said  at  Rome  to  run  down  his  conduct.  *  Pseude-Gallua,  L  135. 

*  Cicero,  de  Senect.  c.  10.  •  Horace,  Bpod.  xiii.  7. 

*  Id.  fee.  11. 
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tetrica  sunt  amananda  jocularibus.1  "Sour 
things  are  to  be  sweetened  with  those  that  are 
pleasant."  I  love  a  gay  and  social  wisdom, 
and  fly  from  all  austerity  and  sourness  of  man- 
ners, all  grumness  and  formality  of  countenance 
being  suspected  by  me, 

Tristemqae  vultus  tetrici  arrogantiam ; 
"  The  arrogant  affectation  of  a  starched,  dismal  face ;" 

Et  habet  tristis  quoque  tnrba  cinsedos.1 
"  A  mien  austere  oft  veils  a  vicious  heart." 

I  entirely  believe  Plato,  who  says  that  easy 
or  difficult  humours  are  a  great  prejudice  to  the 
good  or  bad  disposition  of  the  soul.  Socrates 
had  a  constant  countenance,  but  withal  serene 
and  smiling ;  not  sourly  constant,  like  the  elder 
Crassus,  whom  no  man  ever  saw  to  laugh. 
Virtue  is  a  pleasant  and  gay  quality. 

I  know  very  well  that  few  will  quarrel  with 

the  liberty  of  my  writings,  who 

Montaigne's        have  not  more  to  quarrel  with  in 

SoMwho  shall  *°e  license  of  their  own  thoughts : 
condemn  the  I  conform  myself  well  enough  to 
freedom  of  hie    their  inclinations,  but  I  oflend 

wn  ng"'  their  eves.    'Tis  a  pretty  humour 

to  strain  at  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  glide 
gently  over  his  pretended  negotiations  with 
Phsedo,  Dion,  Aster,  and  Archeanassa !  Nan 
pudeat  dicere  quod  nan  pudeat  sent  ire.  "  Let 
us  not  be  ashamed  to  speak  what  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  think."  I  hate  a  froward  and 
moping  spirit,  that  slips  over  all  the  pleasures 
of  life,  and  seizes  ana  feeds  upon  misfortunes ; 
like  flies,  that  cannot  stick  to  a  sleek  and 
polished  body,  but  fix  and  repose  themselves 
upon  craggy  and  rough  places  ;  and  like  cup- 
ping-glasses, that  only  suck  and  attract  the 
worst  blood. 
As  to  the  rest,  I  have  enjoined  myself  to  dare 

to  say  all  that  I  dare  to  do ;  and 
of  the  liberty  even  thoughts  that  are  not  to  be 
aUthathedaiS  published  displease  me ;  the  worst 
to  do.  of  my  actions  and  qualities  do  not 

appear  to  me  to  foul,  as  I  find  it 
foul  and  base  not  to  dare  to  own  them.  Every 
one  is  wary  and  discreet  in  confession,  but  men 
ought  to  be  so  in  action  :  boldness  in  doing  ill 
is  in  some  sort  modified  and  restrained  by  bold- 
ness in  confessing  it:  whoever  would  oblige 
himself  to  tell  all,  would  oblige  himself  to  do 
nothing  that  he  must  be  forced  to  conceal.  I 
wish  that  this  excessive  licence  of  mine  may 
draw  men  to  freedom,  above  these  timorous  and 
mincing  pretended  virtues,  sprung  from  our 
imperfections ;  and  that,  at  the  expense  of  my 
immoderation,  I  may  reduce  them  to  reason. 
A  man  must  see  and  study  his  vice  to  correct  it; 


1  Sidoniua  Apollinar.  Ep.  i.  9. 

*  Martial,  vii.  58.  It  it  not  known  whence  Montaigne 
borrowed  the  preceding  line. 

3  Seneca,  Ep.  63. 

4  Here  Montaigne  makes  Thalee  n?  the  very  contrary  to 
what  he  really  said ;  and  thia,  by  mistaking  the  sense  of 
Diogenes  Laertins,  the  author  whom  he  must  have  consulted 
for  the  answer :  "  A  man,"  says  Diogenes,  *'  who  had  com- 


thev  who  conceal  it  from  others  commonly  con- 
ceal it  from  themselves,  and  do  not  think  it 
covered  enough,  if  they  themselves  see  it ;  they 
hide  and  disguise  it  from  their  own  conscience : 
Quare  vitia  sua  nemo  confititur  ?  Quia  etiam 
nunc  in  tills  est ;  somnium  narrare  vigilantis 
est}  "  Why  does  no  man  confess  his  vices  ? 
Because  he  is  yet  in  them ;  'tis  for  a  waking 
man  to  tell  his  dream."  The  diseases  of  the 
body  explain  themselves  in  increasing ;  we  find 
that  to  be  the  gout  which  we  called  a  rheum  or 
a  strain :  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  the  greater 
they  are,  keep  themselves  the  more  obscure; 
the  most  sick  are  the  least  sensible  of  them : 
for  these  reasons  they  must  often  be  dragged 
into  light  by  an  unrelenting  and  pitiless  hand ; 
they  must  be  opened  and  torn  from  the  caverns 
ana  secret  recesses  of  the  heart.  As  in  doing 
well,  so  in  doing  ill,  the  mere  confession  is 
sometimes  satisfaction.  Is  there  any  deformity 
in  doing  amiss,  that  can  excuse  us  from  con- 
fessing ourselves  ?  It  is  so  great  a  pain  to  me 
to  dissemble,  that  I  evade  the  trust  of  another's 
secrets,  wanting  the  heart  to  disavow  my  know- 
ledge :  I  can  conceal  it,  but  deny  it  I  cannot, 
without  the  greatest  trouble  and  violence  to 
myself  imaginable:  to  be  very  secret,  a  man 
must  be  so  by  nature,  not  by  obligation.  'Tis 
little  worth  in  the  service  of  a  prince  to  be 
secret,  if  a  man  be  not  a  liar  to  boot.  If  he 
who  asked  Thales,  the  Milesian,  whether  he 
ought  solemnly  to  deny  that  he  had  committed 
uncleanness,  had  applied  himself  to  me,  I  should 
have  told  him  that  he  ought  not  to  do  it ;  for  I 
look  upon  lying  to  be  a  greater  crime  than  the 
other.  Thales  advised  him  quite  contrary,4 
bidding  him  swear  to  secure  himself  the  greater 
fault  by  the  less :  nevertheless  this  counsel  was 
not  to  much  an  election  as  a  multiplication  of 
vice.  Upon  which,  let  me  say  this  by  the  by, 
that  we  deal  sincerely  and  well  with  a  man  of 
conscience,  when  we  propose  to  him  some  diffi- 
culty in  counterpoise  of  a  vice :  but  when  we 
shut  him  up  betwixt  two  vices,  he  is  put  to  a 
hard  choice,  as  Origen  was,  either  to  idolatrize 
or  to  suffer  himself  to  be  carnally  abased  by  a 
great  ^Ethiopian  slave  that  was  brought  to  him : 
he  submitted  to  the  first  condition,  as  it  is  said. 
And  yet  tastes  differ ;  witness  those  women  of 
our  times  who,  according  to  their  error,  protest 
they  had  rather  burden  their  consciences  with 
ten  men  than  one  mass. 

If  it  be  indiscretion  so  to  publish  one's  errors, 
yet  there  is  no  great  danger  of  its  passing  into 
example  and  custom ;  for  Aristo  said,*  that 
the  winds  which  men  feared  most  were  those 
that  laid  them  open.     We  must  tuck  up  this 


mitted  adultery,  having  asked  Thales  whether  he  might  not 
deny  it  upon  oath  ?  Thales  made  answer,  '  But  is  not  per- 
jury even  a  worse  crime  than  adultery?'  "  See  Diogenes' 
Life  0/  ThaJei.  Perhaps  Montaigne  was  deceived  by  some 
edition  of  this  author,  where  the  note  of  interrogation  was 
omitted  after  the  last  word,  which,  indeed,  is  an  omission 
that  I  find  in  Henry  Wetetem's  edition,  which,  excepting 
that,  is  very  correct. 
»  Plutarch,  on  Curiosity. 
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ridiculous  rag  that  bides  oar  manners ;  people 
send  their  consciences  to  the  stews,  but  keep  a 
starched  countenance.  Even  traitors  and  as- 
sassins espouse  the  laws  of  ceremony,  and  there 
fix  their  duty ;  so  that  neither  can  justice  com- 
plain of  incivility,  nor  malice  of  indiscretion. 
*Tis  pity  but  an  ill  man  should  be  likewise  a 
fool,  and  that  decency  should  palliate  his  vice : 
this  rough-casting  is  only  for  sound  and  good 
walls,  that  deserve  to  be  preserved  and  whited. 
To  meet  the  Huguenots,  who  condemn  our 

auricular  and  private  confession, 
Why  Von-  I  confess  myself  in  public,  reli- 

£^!©nfes£d  in    giously  and  purely  :  St.  Augus- 
puWic  tin,    Origen,    and    Hippocrates, 

have  published  the  errors  of  their 
opinions ;  and  I  moreover  of  my  manners.  I 
am  greedy  of  making  myself  known ;  and  I 
care  not  to  how  many,  provided  it  be  truly ; 
or,  rather,  I  hunger  tor  nothing;  but  I  mor- 
tally hate  to  be  mistaken  by  those  who  happen 
to  come  across  my  name.  He  that  does  all 
things  for  honour  and  glory,  what  can  he  think 
to  gain  by  shewing  himself  to  the  world  in  a 
mask,  and  by  concealing  his  true  being  from 
the  people?  Commend  a  hunchback  for  his 
fine  shape,  he  has  a  right  to  take  it  for  an 
affront:  if  you  are  a  coward,  and  that  men 
commend  you  for  your  valour,  is  it  of  you  that 
they  speak?  They  take  you  for  another.  A 
footman  behind  a  coach  might  as  well  glorify 
himself  in  the  compliments  and  congees  which 
are  made,  as  if  he  were  master  of  the  company, 
when  he  is  one  of  the  most  inferior  of  the  train. 
Archelaus,  King  of  Macedon,  walking  along 
the  street,  somebody  threw  water  on  his  head ; 
which  they  who  were  with  hira  said  he  ought 
to  punish  :  "  Aye,  but,"  said  he,  "  whoever  it 
was,  he  did  not  throw  the  water  upon  me,  but 
upon  him  whom  he  took  me  to  be."1  Socrates 
being  told  that  people  spoke  ill  of  him :  "  Not 
at  all,"  said  he,  "  there  is  nothing  in  me  of 
what  they  say."8  For  my  part,  if  any  one 
should  commend  me  for  a  good  pilot,  for  being 
very  modest  or  very  chaste,  I  should  owe  him 
no  thanks;  and,  by  the  same  rule,  whoever 
should  call  me  traitor,  robber,  or  drunkard,  I 
should  be  as  little  concerned.  They  who  do 
not  rightly  know  themselves,  may  feed  and  feast 
upon  false  approbations ;  not  I,  who  see  my- 
self, and  examine  myself  even  to  my  very 
bowels,  and  who  very  well  know  what  is  my 
due.  I  am  content  to  be  less  commended,  pro- 
vided I  am  better  known.  I  may  be  reputed 
a  wise  man  in  such  a  sort  of  wisdom  as  I  take 
to  be  folly.  I  am  vexed  that  my  Essays  only 
serve  the  ladies  for  a  common  moveable,  a  book 
to  lie  in  the  parlour  window ;  this  chapter  shall 
prefer  me  to  the  closet :  I  love  to  traffic  with 
them  a  little  in  private  ;  public  conversation  is 
without  favour  and  without  savour.     In  fare- 


1  Plutarch,  Apotheg.  of  the  Kings. 

*  Laertius,  in  vita. 

1  8ee  Cicero,  Epist.  Fain.  ix.  tt. 


wells  we  above  ordinary  heat  our.  affections 
towards  the  things  we  take  leave  of;  I  take 
my  last  leave  of  the  pleasures  of  this  world ; 
these  are  our  last  embraces. 

But  to  come  to  my  subject.  What  has 
rendered  the  act  of  generation,  an  act  so  natural, 
so  necessary,  and  so  iust,  a  thing  not  to  be 
spoken  of  without  blushing,  and  to  be  excluded 
from  all  serious  and  regular  discourses?  We 
boldly  pronounce  kill,  rob,  betray,'  but  the 
other  we  dare  only  to  mutter  betwixt  the  teeth. 
Is  it  to  say,  that  the  less  we  say  in  words,  we 
may  pay  it  so  much  the  more  with  thinking  ? 
For  it  is  certain  that  the  words  least  in  use, 
most  seldom  writ,  and  best  kept  in,  are  the 
best  and  most  generally  known ;  no  age,  no 
manners  are  ignorant  of  them,  any  more  than 
of  the  word  bread.  They  imprint  themselves  in 
every  one,  without  being  expressed,  without 
voice,  and  without  figure;  and  the  sex  that 
most  practises  it  is  bound  to  say  least  of  it. 
'Tis  an  act  that  we  have  placed  in  the  free- 
franchise  of  silence,  whence  to  take  it  is  a 
crime,  even  though  it  be  to  accuse  and  judge 
it ;  neither  dare  we  reprehend  it,  but  in  peri- 
phrasis and  circuity.  A  great  favour  to  a 
criminal,  to  be  so  execrable  that  justice  itself 
thinks  it  unjust  to  touch  and  see  him !  free  and 
safe  by  the  benefit  of  the  severity  of  his  con- 
demnation. Is  it  not  here  as  with  books,  that 
sell  better  and  become  more  public,  by  being 
suppressed  V  For  my  part,  I  will  take  Aristotle 
at  his  word,  who  says  that  "  bashfulness  is  an 
ornament  to  youth,  but  a  reproach  to  old  age." 
These  verses  are  preached  in  the  ancient  school, 
a  school  that  I  much  more  adhere  to  than  the 
modern  ;  the  virtues  of  it  appear  to  me  to  be 
greater,  and  the  vices  less : 

They  err  as  wide  who  Venue  much  forbear, 
As  they  who  in  her  rites  too  frequent  are.* 

Tu,  dea,  tu  rernm  natoram  sola  gttbernas, 
Nee  sine  te  quidqoam  dias  in  luminis  oras 
Exoritur,  neque  sit  Uetum,  nee  amahile  quidqoam.* 

"  Thou  deity,  by  whom  all  nature's  sway'd, 
Without  whose  power  nothing  ean  spring  to  light, 
Or  beautiful,  or  lovely  to  the  sight.*' 

I  know  not  who  could  set  Pallas  and  the 
Muses  at  variance  with  Venus, 
and  make    them    cold    towards    K5  S^ta!* 
love  ;  but  I  see  no  deities  so  well    great  eon- 
met,  or  that  are  more  indebted  to    yjjjjjjj  wUh 
one    another.     Whoever    would 
deprive  the  Muses  of  amorous  imaginations, 
would  rob  them  of  the  best  stuff  they  have, 
and  of  the  noblest  matter  of  their  work :  and 
who  would  make  love  lose  the  communication 
and  service  of  poetry,  would  disarm  him  of  his 
best  weapons :  in  this  way  they  charge  the  god 
of  familiarity  and  good-will,  and  the  protecting 
goddesses  of  humanity  and  justice,  with  the 


«  Ethic*,  it.  9- 

5  Plutarch,   That  a  Philoaopher   MhouiJ  convene   with 
Princea. 
•  Lueret.  i.  S3. 
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▼ice  of  ingratitude  and  unthankfulness.  I  have 
not  been  so  long  cashiered  from  the  state  and 
service  of  this  god,  that  my  memory  is  not  still 
perfect  in  his  force  and  power ; 

Agnosco  veteris  vestigia  fltmmn  ;l 
"  Of  my  old  flame  there  jet  remain  tome  •parks ;" 

there  are  yet  some  remains  of  heat  and  emotion 
after  the  fever : 

Nee  mini  deficiat  calor  hie,  hiemantibus  annis  !* 
"  I  have  tome  heat  yet  in  my  winter  age  I" 

Withered  and  drooping  as  I  am,  I  feel  yet  some 
remaius  of  that  past  ardour : 

Qual  l'alto  Egeo  per  che  Aqoilone  o  Noto 
Cessi,  che  tutto  prima  il  volse  et  scotae, 
Non  ■'  accheta  egli  pero ;  ma  1'  suono  e'  1  moto, 
Ritien  dell'onde  anco  agitate  e  groaae  :s 

"  As  ASgean  seat,  when  storm*  be  calmed  again. 

That  roll'd  their  tumbling  wares  with  troublous  blast. 
Do  yet  of  tempests  past  some  shew  retain, 
And  here  and  there  their  swelling  billows  cast :" 

but,  for  what  I  understand  of  it,  the  force  and 
power  of  this  god  are  more  lively  and  animating 
in  the  picture  of  poetry  than  in  their  own 
essence, 

Et  versus  digitos  habet :« 
"  For  there  is  charming  harmony  in  Terse  :" 

it  has  I  know  not  what  kind  of  air  more 
amorous  than  love  itself;  Venus  is  not  so  beau- 
tiful naked,  alive,  and  panting,  as  she  is  here 
in  Virgil : 

Dixerat ;  et  nireis  bine  atque  hinc  Diva  lacertis 
Cunctantem  amplezu  molh  fovet.     Ule  repent* 
Accepit  solitam  flammam;    notusque  medullas 
Intravit  calor,  et  labefacta  per  ossa  eucurrit : 
Non  secus  atque  olim  tonitru  cum  rupta  corusco 
Ignea  rima  micans  percurrit  lumine  nimbos. 

....  Ea  verba  loquutus, 
Optatos  dedit  amplexus ;  placidumque  petivit 
Conjugis  infusis  gremio  per  membra  soporem.* 

"  She  said,  and  round  him  threw  her  snow-white  arms, 
And  warmed  him,  wavering,  in  a  soft  embrace. 
Swift  he  takes  Are,  and  through  his  marrow  came 
Accustom 'd  heat,  the  wonted  amorous  flame : 
So  amidst  thunder  lanced  along  the  sky ; 
A  stream  of  fire  runs  glittering  through  tha  sky. 
*  *  *  •  • 

This  having  said, 
After  the  wish'd  embrace,  he  sank  to  rest, 
Softly  reclin'd  on  his  fair  consort's  breast." 

All  that  I  find  fault  with  in  considering  it 

The  transports  is>  tI,at  he  has  represented  her  a 
of  love  banished  little  too  passionate  for  a  married 
from  marriage;    Venus;  in  this  discreet  kind  of 

ana  way,  • .  ^.  . 

coupling,  the  appetite  is  not 
usually  so  wanton,  but  more  grave  and  dull. 
Love  nates  that  people  should  hold  of  any  but 
himself,  and  goes  but  faintly  to  work  in  fami- 
liarities derived  from  any  other  title,  as  mar- 
riage is.  Alliance  and  dowry  therein  weigh, 
and  with  reason,  as  much  or  more  than  grace 


l  jBneid,\v.23. 

*  It  is  not  known  whence  Montaigne  borrowed  this  line ; 
probably  from  some  modern  author. 
3  Tassn,  La  Oertu.  c  xii,  st.  03. 


and  beauty.  Men  do  not  marry  for  themselves, 
though  they  say  so ;  they  marry  as  much  or 
more  for  their  posterity,  for  their  family ;  the 
use  and  interest  of  marriage  touches  our  race 
much  more  than  us ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I 
like  that  custom  to  have  matches  carried  on  by 
a  third  hand,  rather  than  a  roan's  own,  and  by 
another  man's  liking  than  that  of  the  party 
himself:  but  how  much  is  all  this  opposite  to 
the  ties  of  love?  And  also  it  is  a  kind  of 
incest  to  employ,  in  this  venerable  and  sacred 
alliance,  the  neat  and  extravagance  of  amorous 
licence,  as  I  think  I  have  said  elsewhere.'  A 
man,  says  Aristotle  must  approach  his  wife 
with  prudence  and  gravity,  lest,  in  tickling  her 
up  too  lasciviously,  extreme  pleasure  make 
her  exceed  the  bounds  of  reason.  What  he  says 
upon  the  account  of  conscience,  the  physicians 
say  upon  the  account  of  health :  "  That  a 
pleasure  excessively  hot,  voluptuous,  and  fre- 
quent, deteriorates  the  seed  and  hinders  con- 
ception ;"  and  'tis  said,  elsewhere,  "  That  to  a 
languishing  congression,  as  that  naturally  is, 
to  supply  it  with  a  due  and  fruitful  heat,  a 
man  must  do  it  but  seldom,  and  by  marked 
intermissions ;" 

Quo  rapiat  sitiens  Venerem,  interiosque  recondat.? 

I  see  no  marriages  where  the  conjugal  under- 
standing sooner  mils,  than  those  contracted  upon 
the  account  of  beauty  and  amorous  desires: 
there  should  be  more  solid  and  lasting  founda- 
tions, and  they  should  proceed  with  greater 
circumspection ;  this  furious  ardour  is  worth 
nothing. 

They  who  think  they  honour  marriage  by 
joining  love  to  it,  do,  methinks,  like  those  who, 
to  favour  virtue,  hold  that  nobility  is  nothing 
else  but  virtue.  They  are,  indeed,  things  that 
have  some  relation  to  one  another,  but  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  difference ;  we  should  not  so 
mix  their  names  and  titles;  'tis  a  wrong  to 
them  both  so  to  confound  them.  Nobility  is  a 
brave  quality,  and  with  good  reason  introduced ; 
but,  forasmuch  as  'tis  a  quality  depending  upon 
others,  and  may  happen  in  a  vicious  person,  'tis 
to  be  estimated  infinitely  below  virtue :  'tis  a 
virtue,  if  it  be  one,  that  is  artificial  and  appa- 
rent ;  depending  upon  time  and  fortune ;  various 
in  form,  according  to  various  countries ;  living, 
and  mortal ;  without  birth,  as  the  river  Nile ; 
genealogical  and  common ;  drawn  by  conse- 
quence, and  a  very  weak  one.  Knowledge, 
strength,  goodness,  beauty,  riches,  and  all  other 
qualities,  mil  into  communication  and  commerce ; 
but  this  is  consummated  in  itself,  and  of  no  use 
to  the  service  of  others.  There  was  proposed 
to  one  of  our  kings  the  choice  of  two  concur- 
rents, who  both  pretended  to  the  same  com- 
mand, of  which  one  was  a  gentleman,  the  other 
was  not;  he  ordered  that,  without  respect  to 


«  Juvenal,  vi.  lofl. 

»  JEneid,  viii.  387,  802. 

•  Rook  i.  c.  20. 

*  Virgil,  Georgic.  iii.  137. 
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quality,  they  should  choose  him  who  had  the 
most  merit ;  but  where  the  worth  of  the  com- 
petitors should  appear  to  be  entirely  equal,  they 
should  have  respect  to  birth :  this  was  exactly 
to  give  it  its  due  rank.  A  young  man,  un- 
known, coming  to  Antigonus  to  make  suit  for 
his  father's  command,  a  valiant  man,  lately 
dead :  "  Friend,"  said  he,  "  in  such  preferments 
as  these,  I  have  not  so  much  regard  to  the 
nobility  of  my  soldiers,  as  to  their  strength  and 
courage."1  And,  indeed,  it  ought  not  to  go  as 
it  did  with  the  officers  of  the  kings  of  Sparta, 
trumpeters,  fiddlers,  cooks,  the  children  of  whom 
always  succeeded  in  their  places,  how  ignorant 
soever,  and  were  preferred  before  the  most 
experienced  in  these  professions. 

£.nwJSut^   The7  of  Calicut  raake  of  **" 

promoted  in        nobles  a  class  above  human :  they 

oaiut?10111  rf  are  toterdicted  marriage,  and  all 
but  warlike  employments;  they 
may  have  concubiues  their  fill,  and  the  women  as 
many  lovers  as  they  please,  without  being  jealous 
of  one  another ;  but  'tis  a  capital  and  irremissible 
crime  to  couple  with  a  person  of  meaner  condi- 
tion than  themselves ;  and  they  think  themselves 
polluted  if  they  have  but  touched  one  in  walk- 
ing along,  and  supposing  their  nobility  to  be 
marvellously  injured  and  interested  in  it,  kill 
such  as  only  approach  a  little  too  near  them ; 
insomuch  that  the  ignoble  are  obliged  to  cry 
out  as  they  go,  like  the  gondoleers  of  Venice, 
at  the  turning  of  streets,  for  fear  of  jostling ; 
and  the  nobles  command  them  to  step  aside  to 
what  part  they  please :  by  which  means  the 
one  avoid  what  they  repute  a  perpetual  igno- 
miny, and  the  other  a  certain  death.  No  time, 
no  favour  of  the  prince,  no  office,  or  virtue,  or 
riches,  can  ever  prevail  to  make  a  plebeian 
become  noble  :  to  which  this  custom  is  assisting, 
that  marriages  are  interdicted  betwixt  several 
trades:  the  daughter  of  a  shoemaker  cannot 
marry  a  carpenter ;  and  the  parents  are  obliged 
to  train  up  their  children  precisely  in  their  own 
callings,  and  not  put  them  to  any  other  trade ; 
by  which  means  the  distinction  and  continua- 
tion of  their  fortune  is  maintained. 

A  good  marriage,2  if  it  be  really  so,  rejects 
the  company  and  conditions  of  love,  and  tries 
to  represent  those  of  friendship.  'Tis  a  sweet 
society  of  life,  full  of  constancy,  trust,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  useful  and  solid  offices  and 
mutual  obligations ;  of  which  any  woman  that 
has  a  right  taste, 

Optato  quam  junxit  lumine  ted*,* 
"  The  wife  of  him  she  loves," 

would  be  loth  to  serve  her  husband  in  quality 
of  a  mistress.  If  she  be  lodged  in  bis  affection 
as  a  wife,  she  is  more  honourably  and  securely 


1  Plutarch,  On  False  Shame. 

1  Charron  (De  la  Sagetue),  in  hia  Essay  on  Marriage, 
hat  largely  availed  himself  of  Montaigne ;  as,  indeed,  he 
has  throughout  his  work. 

*  Catullus,  de  Coma  Beren.  Carm.  lxiv.  79. 


placed.  Though  he  play  the  lover  with  another, 
as  eager  and  warm  as  you  please,  let  any  one 
but  then  ask  him,  "  on  which  he  had  rather  a 
disgrace  should  fall,  his  wife  or  his  mistress  ? 
which  of  their  misfortunes  would  most  afflict 
him  ?  and  to  which  of  them  he  wishes  the  most 
grandeur  ?"  the  answer  to  these  questions  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  in  a  sound  marriage. 

And  that  so  few  are  observed  to  be  happy,  is 
a  token  of  its  price  and  value.  If 
well  formed,  and  rightly  taken,  A loodmw. 
'tis  the  best  of  all  human  societies.  Lappy  rtate'bi 
We  cannot  live  without  it,  and  human  society, 
yet  we  do  nothing  but  degrade  it. 
It  happens  as  with  cases :  the  birds  without 
despair  to  get  in,  and  tnose  within  despair  of 
getting  out.  Socrates  being  asked4  whether  it 
was  more  advisable  to  take  a  wife  or  not? 
"  Let  a  roan  take  which  course  he  will,"  said 
he,  "  he  will  be  sure  to  repent."  'Tis  a  con- 
tract to  which  the  common  saving,  Homo 
homini,  deus,  or  lupus :  *  "  Man  to  man 
is  either  a  god  or  a  wolf,"  may  very  fitly 
be  applied :  there  must  be  a  concurrence  of 
many  qualities  to  the  erecting  it  It  is  found 
now  a-days  more  convenient  for  ordinary  and 
plebeian  souls,  where  delights,  curiosity,  and 
idleness,  do  not  so  much  disturb  it ;  but 
unruly  humours,  such  as  mine,  that  hate  all 
sorts  of  obligation  and  restraint,  are  not  proper 
for  it : 

Et  mihi  dulce  magia  resolute  virere  collo.* 
"  For  liberty  is  far  more  tweet  to  me." 

Might  I  have  had  my  own  will,  I  would 
not  have  married  Wisdom  herself, 
if  she  would  have  had  me:  but  WhyMon 
'tis  to  much  purpose  to  evade  it,  SXJh'ui  *+• 
the  common  custom  and  use  of  posed  for  it. 
life  will  have  it  so  ;  the  most  of 
my  actions  are  guided  by  example,  not  choice. 
And  yet  I  did  not  go  to  it  of  my  own  voluntary 
motion,  I  was  led  and  drawn  to  it  by  extrinsic 
occasions :  for  not  only  things  that  are  incom- 
modious in  themselves,  but  also  none  so  ugly, 
vicious,  and  to  be  avoided  are  there,  that  may 
not  be  rendered  acceptable  by  some  condition  or 
accident;  so  unsteady  and  vain  is  all  human  reso- 
lution. And  I  was  persuaded  to  it  when  worse 
prepared  and  more  backward  than  I  am  at 
present,  that  I  have  tried  what  it  is.  And  as 
great  a  libertine  as  I  am  taken  to  be,  I  have  in 
truth  more  strictly  observed  the  laws  of  mar- 
riage than  I  either  promised  or  expected.  'Tis 
vain  to  kick  when  a  man  has  once  put  on  his 
fetters.  A  man  must  prudently  manage  his 
liberty  ;  but  having  once  submitted  to  obliga- 
tion, he  must  confine  himself  within  the  laws  of 
common  duty,  at  least  do  what  he  can  towards 


«  Laertius,  t*  vitd. 

*  The  first  sentence,  Homo  homini  dent,  is  from  the  poet 
Ceeflius.  ajmd  Symmacb.  Kpist.  x.  104.  The  other,  homo 
homini  lupus,  is  in  Plautns,  Asin.  II.  if.  68. 

•  Pscudo.  Gallus,  i.  01. 
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it.  They  who  engage  in  this  con- 
tract, and  carry  themselves  in  it 
with  hatred  and  contempt,  do  an 
unjust  and  inconvenient  thing; 
and  the  tine  rule  that  I  hear  pass 

from   hand   to  hand  amongst  the  women,  as  a 

sacred  oracle  | 

which  is  to  say:  "Comport  thyself  towards 
him  with  a  dissembled,  inimical,  and  distrustful 
reverence,  aad  respect, "  a  watchword  of  war 
and  suspicion,  is  equally  injurious  nnd  hard.  I 
am  too  mild  for  such  rugigixl  designs :  to  say 
tlie  truth,  I  am  not  arrived  to  that  perfection  of 
cunning  and  gallantry  of  wit,  to  confound  reason 
with  justice,  and  to  laugh  at  all  rule  and  order 
that  does  not  please  my  palate  ;  because  I  hate 
superstition,  I  do  not  presently  run  into  irre- 
ligion.  If  a  man  does  not  always  perform  his 
duty,  he  ought  at  least  to  love  and  acknow- 
ledge it ;  'tis  treachery  to  many  without  etpotu- 
ing.     Let  us  go  on. 

Oor  poet  represents  a  marriage  happy  in 
good  unaerstan cling,  wherein  nevertheless,  tin  re 
is  not  much  loyalty.  Does  he  mean  that  it  is 
not  impossible  to  give  the  reins  to  passion,  and 
yield  to  the  importunities  of  lore,  and  yet  re- 
serve some  duty  towards  marriage ;  and  that  it 
may  be  hurt  without  being  totally  broken  1  A 
serving-man  may  ride  in  his  master's  saddle, 
whom  nevertheless  he  does  not  hate.  Beauty, 
opportunity,  and  destiny,  (for  destiny  has  also 
a  band  in  it, 

Fmtnm  M.  In  ptftihui  [Hi* 


have  debauched  her  to  a  stranger;  though  not 
so  wholly,  perad ven  hire,  but  that  she  may  have 
some  remains  of  kindness  for  her  husband. 
They  arc  two  designs,  that  have  several  paths 
leading  to  them,  wiiliun!  being  confounded  with 
one  another ;  a  woman  may  yield  to  such  n 
man  as  she  would  by  no  means  have  married, 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  condition  of  his  for- 
tune, but  by  that  of  his  person.  Few  men 
have  made  a  wife  of  a  mistress,  that  have  not 
repented  it ;  and  even  in  the  other  world,  what 
an  unhappy  life  did  Jupiter  lead  with  bfa,  whom 
he  had  hn-t  enjoyed  as  a  mistress  I  'Tis,  as  the 
proverb  is,  "  To  befoul  a  basket,  and  then  to 
put  it  upon  one's  head."  I  have  in  my  time 
seen  love  shamefully  and  dishonestly  cured  in 
•  good  family  by  marriage  ;  tin;  WIIHnlnilsllll 
are  altogether  different.  'Tis  to  say  we  love 
at   once   two   things  contrary   in   themselves, 


without  any  disturbance,  lacerates  said'  that 
the  city  of  Athens  pleased  as  ladies  do  that 
men  court  for  love ;  every  one  was  delighted 
to  come  thither  to  take  a  turn,  and  pass 
away  his  time;  but  no  one  liked  it  so  well  as 
to  espouse  it,  that  is,  to  inhabit  there  and  to 
make  it  his  constant  residence.  I  have  been 
vexed  to  see  husbands  bate  their  wives,  only 
because  they  do  them  wrong.  We  should  not 
at  any  rate,  me  thinks,  Jove  them  the  less  for 
our  faults;  they  should,  at  least  npon  tbs 
account  of  repentance  and  compassion,  be 
dearer  to  us. 

They  are  different  ends,  and  yet,  My*  be,  is 
some  sort  compatible.  Marriage 
has  utility,  justice,  honour,  and  tJiir«™«  t>*- 
conttancy  for  its  share;  a  dull,  Md'lo™?""** 
but  more  universal  pleasure.  Love 
founds  itself  wlmlk  upim  pirn  sure,  and  indeed 
has  it  more  full,  lively,  and  stinging;  a  plea- 
sure inflamed  by  difficulty ;  there  must  be  in  it 
sting  and  ardour:  'tis  no  more  love,  if  without 
darts  and  fire.  The  bounty  of  ladies  is  too  pro- 
fuse in  luorriftge,  anil  dull-  thr  | it  el"  ."ill't  i-i  iun 

and  desire  ;  to  evade  which  inconvenience  do 
but  observe  what  pains  Lycnrgus  and  Plato 
take  in  their  laws. 

Women  are  not  to  blame  at  all  when  they 
refuse  the  rules  of  life  that  are 
introduced   into  the  world ;  for-     £*Tljn'po,'d 
asmuch  as  the  men   made  them    Jj^thi™,,. 
without  their  consent.     There  it    m«i,  btfor*  th. 
naturally  dispute  aad  quarrelling    J^JEmhu. 
betwixt  them   and   us;   and  the    toihm. 
strictest  friendship  we  have  with 
them   is  yet  mixed  with  tumalt  and  tempest. 
In  tin1  opinion  of  our  author,  we  deal  incon- 
siderately with   them   in  this :    after  we  have 
discovered  that   they  are  without  comparison 
more  able  and  ardent  in  the  effects  of  love  tlian 
we,    and  that   the   old   priest   has  testified  a 
much,  who   had   been  one  while   a  man  and 


1  Par  he  the  pleuurc  of 


St  we  have  learnt  from  their 
own  mouths  the  proof  that  in  different  ages  was 
made  by  an  emperor  and  empress  of  Home, 
both  famous  fur  nhitity  in  that  affair :  for  heJ 
in  one  night  d.-fb'ivend  ten  Parma tian  virgins 
that  were  his  captives  ;  but  she*  had  fivc-atid- 
twenty  bouts  in  one  night,  changing  hex  man 
■coaming  to  her  need  and  liking, 
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•rid  that,  upon  the  dispute  which  happened  in 
Catalonia,  wherein  a  wife  complaining  of  her 
liuaband 's  too  frequent  addresses  to  her,  not  so 
much,  as  I  conceive,  that  she  was  incommoded 
by  it  (for  I  believe  no  miracles  out  of  religion), 
Si  under  this  pretence  to  curtail  and  curb  in 
this,  which  is  tile  fundamental  act  of  marriage, 
the  authority  of  husbands  over  their  wives,  and 
to  show  that  their  frowardness  and  malignity 
go  beyond  the  nuptial  bed,  and  spurn  under 
root  even  the  graces  and  sweets  of  Venus;  the 
husband,  a  man  really  brutish  and  unnatural, 


[plied,  that  e 


.illy  V 


ig-days  he 


mldn 


insist  with  las  than  ten  courses.'  Whereupon 
came  out  that  notable  sentence  of  the  Queen  of 
Arragon,  by  which,  after  mature  deliberation 
of  her  council,  this  good  queen,  to  give  a  rule 
and  example  to  all  succeeding  ages  of  the  mo- 
deration required  in  ft  just  marriage,  set  down 
six  times  a  day  as  a  legitimate  and  necessary 
stint ;  surrendering  and  quitting  a  great  deal 
of  the  needs  and  desires  of  her  sex,  that  she 
might,  she  said,  establish  an  easy,  and  conse- 
quently a  permanent  and  immutable,  method  :' 
whereupon  doctors  cry  out,  "  What  the  devil 
must  the  female  appetite  and  concupiscence  be, 
when  their  reason,  their  reformation,  and  vir- 
tue, is  fixed  at  such  a  rate?"  considering  the 
diverse  judgment  of  our  appetites ;  for  Solon, 
patron  of  the  law  schools,  taxes  us  but  at  three 
bouts  a  month,5  that  men  may  not  fail  in  point 
of  conjugal  frequcntation.  Alter  having,  I 
My,  believed  and  preached  all  this,'  we  go  end 
enjoin  them  continency  for  their  particular 
share,  and  upon  the  extremes!  penalties. 

There  is  no  passion  so  hard  to  contend  with 
Mm  sin  them-  **  '°'s'  wn'ch  we  w'"  have  tbem 
wi™  timtr  to  only  to  resist,  not  simply  as  a  vice 
■hi  pmion  of  slone,  but  as  an  execrable  abomi- 
tmirkatSfe,  nation,  worse  than  irreligion  or 
■i  ihe  ■•me  parricide  ;  whilst  we,  at  the  same 
women"1"  time,  give  way  to't  without  of- 
fence or  reproach.  Even  those 
women  amongst  us  who  have  tried  it,  have  suf- 
ficiently confessed  what  difficulty,  or  rather 
iiiipu--]|>ilitA-,  they  have  found  therein,  even 
though  seeking  by  materia!  remedies  to  subdue, 
weaken,  and  oppose  the  body.  We,  on  the 
■contrary,  would  have  them  in  full  health, 
vigorous,  in  good  keeping,  high  fed,  and  chaste 
together ;  that  is  to  say,  both  hot  and  cold  ; 
for  the  marriage  which  we  say  is  to  keep  tbem 
from  burning  is  but  a  small  refreshment  to 
thein,  as  we  order  the  matter.  If  they  lake 
•me-  whose  vigorous  age  is  hot  and  boiling,  he 
will  be  proud  that  other  women  should  know  it : 


Polemon  the  philosopher  was  Justly  sued  by  hit 
wife  for  sowing  in  a  barren  field  the  seed  that 
was  due  to  one  that  was  fruitful.1  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  take  an  old,  decayed  fellow, 
they  are  in  a  worse  condition  in  marringe  than 
either  maids  or  widows.  We  think  them  well 
provided  for,  because  they  have  a  man  to  lie 
withal,  as  the  Romans  concluded  Ciodia  Lseta, 
a  vestal,  violated,  because  Caligula  had  ap- 
proached ber,  though  it  was  affirmed  he  did  no 
more  than  approach  ber :'  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  by  that  increase  their  necessity,  forasmuch 
as  the  touching  and  company  of  any  man  what- 
ever rouses  their  desires,  that  in  solitude  would 
be  more  quiet ;  and,  to  the  end,  it  is  likely,  that 
they  might  render  their  chastity  more  merito- 
rious by  this  circumstance  and  consideration, 
Boleslaus  and  Kiwie  hi*  n  if. ■.  King  and  Queen 
of  Poland,  vowed  it  by  mutual  consent,  being 
in  bed  together  on  their  very  wedding-day, 
and  kept  their  vow  in  spite  of  all  matrimonial 
conveniences  and  delights.7 

We  train  them  up  from  their  infancy  to  the 
traffic  of  love;  their  grace,  their 
dress,  knowledge,  language,  and  Tin.  whole  *d»- 
wbole  instruction  tend  that  way  ; 
their  governesses  imprint  nodiini 
in  them  but  the  idea  of  lov 
for  nothing  else  but  by  Di 
ally  representing  it  to  them,  to 
make  tbem  disgusted  with  it.  My  daughter, 
the  only  child  1  have,  is  now  at  an  age  that 
forward  yonnpj  women  are  allowed  to  be  mar- 
ried at ;  she  is  of  a  slow,  delicate  and  tender 
complexion,  and  has  accordingly  been  brought 
up  by  her  mother  after  a  private  and  particular 
manner,  ao  that  she  but  now  begins  to  be  weaned 
from  her  childish  simplicity.  She  was  one  day 
reading  before  me  in  a  French  book,  where  she 
happened  to  meet  the  word  "  fouteau,"  the 
name  of  a  tree,  very  well  known ;"  the  woman 
to  whose  conduct  she  is  committed,  stopped  hen 
short  a  little  rudely,  and  made  her  skip  over 
that  dangerous  step.  I  let  her  alone,  not  to 
trouble  tlieir  rules,  for  I  never  concern  myself 
in  that  sort  of  government ;  the  feminine  polity 
has  a  mysterious  course,  we  must  leave  it  to 
them  ;  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  commerce 
of  twenty  laequies  could  not,  in  six  months' 
time,  have  so  imprinted  in  her  fancy  the  mean- 
ing, usage,  and  all  the  consequence  of  the  sound 
nftlmse  smutty  syllables,  as  this  good  old  woman 
did  by  reprimand  and  interdiction. 


*»jj  ££•*£« 


s  -  —  — 


xoyTAr^yE-*  e**it* 


80  that  tf  the  afttara!  vioSeaee  of  their  desire 
w*f*  not  ft  IfttJe  retrained  by  frar  mad  hoaoar, 
which  bare  been  widjr  eoatrired  for  theat,  we  . 
should  be  all  sbaa»ed.    Ail  the  motion*  la  tbe  j 
world  tend  to  this  conjunction  ;  'tis  ft  ssatter  \ 
MtmA  throughout ;  'tit  ft  centre  to  which  all } 
things  tend.     We  ret  tee  the  edicts  of  wise  old 
Rome,  mode  lor  tfce  terriee  of  lore,  and  the 
precept*  of  Boerates   lor  tbe   UMtraetion    of 
eomrUaam: 


•fee  «#•  Wwffi  etrief  hater 


JMM:» 

AMI  MWMI  PWM,  Mf  Ml  facte  CTSfftrj 
Am—S*  »!>  WMfcHM  Uf(  I*  Itt ;" 

Zcao,  amongst  bit  kwsf  did  also  regulate  tbe 
divarications  ftnd  motions  in  getting  ft  maiden- 
head.    Of  wbftt  sense  was  tbe    philosopher 


'  Mers«e,  fiat  M,  0,  »!.    TIM  test  bm/lmgitmr  mrtmtms. 

•  Affaftilftf  t»  rib*  tfMM«iiffncM«  «f  MtU, 

•  VMgtJ,  Oe«r*fe,  hi.  947, 

4  CMnifiM,  Cfcm.  livl,  IS*, 

•  IfarftM,  ik>«4  rtH,  It, 


-  QffiHnt  •  m**mk»*.    U  the  edition  of  itss,  tbi,  '  mTZZmvXitflSi  embody." 


crated  their  teed.  la  another,  tbe  yoang 
pmbiidj  eat  thnngh  betwixt  tbe  than  aad  tbe 
flesh  ot  that  part  la  several  plarr^  aad  tbrast 
pveea  tA  wood  iato  tbe  anertares  as  long  aad 
tbiek  as  they  woaJd  reeerre,  aadof  those 
fA  wood  afterward*  static  a  fire  for  aa 
to  their  gods ;  aad  were  esteemed 
rigoroas  aor  chaste,  H,  by  the  force  of  that 
intolerable  pain,  they  teemed  to  be  aay  thine 
dismayed,  la  other  countries  tbe  awst  sacred 
magistrate  was  rererenced  aad  aekaowledged 
br  that  member ;  aad  in  sereral  ceressoaies  the 
c&gy  of  it  was  carried  in  pomp,  in  bonoar  of 
MfTfral  dirinitie*.  Tbe  Egyptian  ladies  in 
their  Bacchanalia,  each  carried  one  canred  of 
wood  aboat  their  necks,  exactly  made,  as  great 
and  heary  as  each  was  able  to  bear:  be- 
tides one  which  the  ttatne  of  their  god  repre- 
sented, which  in  greatness  surpassed  all  the 
rest  of  bis  body.9  The  married  women  near  to 
the  place  where  I  lire,  make  of  their  kerchiefs 


sentence  immediate!?  foDows  that  which  u 
before  it,  reapeeunf  Zcno. 

'  At  Babylon  'sec  Herod.  L  199-  Strabo,  rri.  &c  },  and  at  1 
Heliopobs,  in  Phoenicia  f see  Ensebms,  U/e  of  Conatmntime,  I 
iii.  6*.  Val.  Max.  ii.  6,  is.  Ac.;  i 

m  *  Herod,  is.  48.  who,  bowercr,  has  it.  a«*mov  w  wo\\m  r*m 
•A<>4r«ror  how  t«k-  ^AA«  #n(iarof,  "  a  member  which  ia  not 


& 
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the  figure  of  one  upon  their  foreheads,  to  glo- 
rify themselves  in  the  enjoyment  they  have  of 
it ;  and,  coming  to  be  widows,  they  throw  it 
behind,  and  cover  it  with  their  head-cloths. 
The  most  modest  matrons  of  Rome  thought  it 
an  honour  to  offer  flowers  and  garlands  to  the 
god  Priapus ;  and  they  made  the  virgins,  at  the 
time  of  their  espousals,  sit  upon  his  shameful 
parts.1  I  know  not  whether  I  have  not  in  my 
time  seen  some  air  of  like  devotion.  What  was 
the  meaning  of  that  ridiculous  thing  our  fore- 
fathers wore  before  on  their  breeches,  and  that 
is  still  worn  by  the  Swiss  ?  To  what  end  do  we 
make  a  formal  show  of  our  implements  under 
our  gaskins,  and  often,  which  is  worse,  above 
their  natural  size,  by  cheating  and  imposture  ? 
I  have  half  a  mind  to  believe  that  this  sort  of 
vestment  was  invented  in  the  better  and  more 
conscientious  ages,  that  the  world  might  not  be 
deceived ;  and  that  every  one  should  give  public 
account  of  his  dimensions ;  the  simpler  nations 
wear  them  yet,  and  near  about  the  real  size. 
In  those  days  the  tailor  took  its  measure,  as  is 
done  now  of  a  leg  or  a  foot.  That  good  man 
who,  when  I  was  young,  gelt  so  many  noble 
and  antique  statues  in  his  great  city  that  they 
might  not  corrupt  the  sight,  according  to  the 
advice  of  this  other  good  ancient : 

Flagitii  principium  est,  nudare  inter  cires  corpora  :* 

"  'Ti»  the  beginning  of  wickedness  to  shew  nudities  in 
public :" 

should  have  called  to  mind  that,  as  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  goddesses,  all  masculine  appearance 
was  excluded,  that  he  did  nothing  if  he  did  not 
geld  horses  and  asses,  and  finally  all  nature  too : 

Omne  adeo  genus  in  terns,  hominmnque,  ferarumque, 
Et  genus  sequoreum,  pecudes,  pictseque  volucres, 
In  furias  ignemque  ruunt.3 

"  All  creatures  to  this  passion  are  inclin'd  ; 
For  whether  they  be  those  of  human  kind. 
Beasts,  wild  or  tame,  flsh,  or  the  feather'd  choir, 
They're  all  inflamed  with  wanton  lore's  desire." 

The  gods,  says  Plato,4  have  given  us  one 
disobedient  and  unruly  member,  that,  like  a 
furious  animal,  attempts  by  the  violence  of  its 
appetite  to  subject  all  things  to  it :  and  they 
have  given  women  one  that  has  the  same  quali- 
ties, like  a  greedy  and  ravenous  animal,  which, 
if  one  refuse  to  give  him  food  in  season,  grows 
wild,  impatient  of  delay,  and  infusing  the  rage 
into  their  bodies,  stops  the  passages,  and  hin- 
ders respiration,  causing  a  thousand  inconve- 
niences ;  till  having  imbibed  the  fruit  of  the 
common  thirst,  it  lias  plentifully  besprinkled 
and  bedewed  the  bottom  of  their  womb. 

Now  my  legislator6  should  also  have  consi- 
dered, that  perhaps  it  would  have  been  a  chaster 
and  more  useful  custom   to  let  them  know  the 


1  Laetantius,  Ditrm.  Instil,  i.  SO. 
Dei,  vi.  9. 

*  Eonius,  apud  Cicero,  Tuae.  Qum».  ir.  33. 

*  Virgil,  Oeorg.  iii.  ii.  44. 

4  Timmu*,  towards  the  end. 


St.  Augustin,  dc  Civil. 


reality  betimes,  than  permit  them  to  guess 
according  to  the  liberty  and  heat  of  their  own 
fancy ;  instead  of  real  parts,  they  substitute, 
through  hope  and  desire,  others  that  are  three 
times  greater ;  and  a  certain  friend  of  mine  lost 
himself  by  letting  his  be  seen  in  a  place  not  fit 
to  apply  them  to  their  more  serious  use.  What 
mischief  do  not  those  representations  of  prodi- 
gious size  do,  that  the  boys  scrawl  upon  the 
stair-cases  and  walls,  which  give  them  a  strange 
contempt  of  our  natural  furniture.  And  what 
do  we  know  but  that  Plato,  after  other  well- 
instituted  republics,  ordered  that  the  men  and 
women,  old  and  youn£,  should  expose  them- 
selves naked  to  the  view  of  one  another,  in 
his  Gymnastics,  upon  that  very  account  ?  The 
Indian  women,  who  see  the  men  stark  naked, 
have  at  least  cooled  the  sense  of  seeing ;  and 
let  the  women  of  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  say 
what  they  will,  who  below  the  waist  have 
nothing  to  cover  them  but  a  cloth  slip  before, 
so  narrow,  that  what  decency  and  modesty 
soever  they  pretend  by  it,  at  every  step  all  is  to 
be  seen,  that  it  is  an  invention  to  allure  the 
men  to  them,  and  to  divert  them  from  the  boys, 
to  whom  that  nation  is  universally  inclined ; 
yet  perhaps  they  lose  more  by  it  than  they  get ; 
and  a  man  may  say  that  an  entire  appetite  is 
much  sharper  than  one  already  glutted  by  the 
eyes:  Livia  used  to  say  that  to  a  virtuous 
woman  a  naked  man  was  but  a  statue.6  The 
Lacedaemonian  women,  more  virgins  when  wives 
than  our  daughters  are,  saw  every  day  the 
young  men  of  the  city  stripped  naked  in  their 
exercises,  little  minding  themselves  to  cover 
their  thighs  in  walking,  believing  themselves, 
says  Plato,7  sufficiently  covered  with  their 
virtue,  without  any  other  robe.  But  those  of 
whom  St.  Austin  speaks,*  have  given  nudity  a 
wonderful  power  oi  temptation,  that  have  made 
it  a  doubt  whether  women,  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, shall  rise  again  in  their  own  sex,  and  not 
rather  in  ours,  for  fear  of  tempting  us  again, 
though  in  that  holy  place.  In  brief,  we  allure 
and  flesh  them  by  all  sorts  of  ways  ;  we  inces- 
santly heat  and  stir  up  their  imagination,  and 
yet  we  find  fault.  Let  us  confess  the  truth : 
there  is  scarce  one  of  us  that  does  not  more 
apprehend  the  shame  that  accrues  to  him  by  the 
vices  of  his  wife  than  by  his  own,  and  that  is 
not  more  solicitous  (wonderful  charity  !)  of  the 
conscience  of  his  wife  than  of  his  own  ;  who  had 
not  rather  commit  theft  and  sacrilege,  and  that 
his  wife  was  a  murderess  and  an  heretic,  than 
that  she  should  not  be  more  chaste  than  her 
husband.  An  unjust  estimate  of  vices !  Both 
we  and  they  are  capable  of  a  thousand  corrup- 
tions more  prejudicial  and  unnatural  than  lust : 
but  we  weigh  vices,  not  according  to  nature, 
but  according  to  our  interest,  by  which  means 
they  take  so  many  unequal  forms. 


»  The  Pope,  "  the  good  man"  above  referred  to. 
*  Dion,  Life  of  Tiberiu*. 

'  Republic,  r.     Plato  ssys  this  of  women   la 
without  referring  especially  to  the 
■  De  Cimt.  M,  xxii.  17. 
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The  austerity  of  our  decrees  renders  the  pro- 
pensity of  women  to  this  vice  more  violent  and 
vicious  than  its  condition  tends  to,  and  engages 
it  in  consequences  worse  than  the  cause ;  they 
will  voluntarily  offer  to  go  to  the  Exchange  to 
seek  for  gain,  and  to  the  war  to  get  reputation, 
rather  than,  in  the  midst  of  ease  and  delights,  to 
have  to  do  with  so  difficult  a  guardsbip :  do  not 
they  very  well  see  that  there  is  neither  mer- 
chant nor  soldier  who  will  not  leave  hit  business 
to  run  after  this  other,  and  so  much  as  the 
porter  and  cobbler,  toiled  and  tired  out  as  they 
are  with  labour  and  hunger  ? 


Nam  tv,  que  tenait  dires 

Aut  pinguis  Phrygiae  If jgdonias  opes, 

Permutore  velie  crine  " 


Dum  I ragrantia  detorquet  ad  oscula 
Cenrieem,  ant  meili  senilis  negat, 
Oust  pnwBU  magia  gandeat  eripi, 
Internum  rmpere  oecupct  ?* 


But,  shaD  the  wealth  by  kings 

Or  the  rich  diadem*  they  «**,. 
Or  all  the  treasures  of  the  East, 

Purchase  one  lock  of  my  Lyeinnia's  hair  7 
While  now  her  beading  neck  she  plies, 

Backward  to  meet  the  fragrant  kiss. 
Then  with  an  easy  cruelty  denies, 

Yet  wishes  yon  would  snatch,  not  ask,  the 


»t 


I  can  hardly  tell  whether  the  exploits  of  Alex- 
ander and  Caesar  do  really  surpass 
n^trbl!rd\o    the  resolution  of  a  beautiful  young 
be  kept.  woman,  bred  up  after  our  fashion 

in  the  light  and  commerce  of  the 
world,  assaulted  by  so  many  contrary  examples, 
and  yet  keeping  herself  entire  in  the  midst  of  a 
thousand  continual  and  powerful  solicitations. 
There  is  no  doing  more  difficult  or  more  thorny, 
than  that  not-doing:  I  find  it  more  easy  to 
keep  a  suit  of  armour  on,  all  the  days  of  one's 
life,  than  a  maidenhead  :  and  the  vow  of  vir* 

S'nitv,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  noble,  as  being 
e  hardest  to  keep :  DiaboU  virtus  in  lumbu 
at,*  says  St  Jerome. 

We  nave  doubtless  resigned  to  the  ladies  the 
most  difficult  and  roost  vigorous  of  all  human 
endeavours,  and  let  us  resign  to  them  the  glory 

Wh*t  ought  to  to°'  ^  °Q*ht  waggly  to 
be  an  eecon-  encourage  them  to  be  obstinate  in 
ragement  to        it ;  'tis  a  brave  thing  for  them  to 

g^Tcureofu!  defy  u«?  and  to  •Pura  ™der  foot 
that  vain  pre-eminence  of  valour 
and  virtue  that  we  pretend  to  have  over  them ; 
they  will  find,  if  tliey  do  but  observe  it,  that 
they  will  not  only  be  much  more  esteemed  for 
it,  but  also  much  more  beloved.  A  gallant 
man  does  not  inve  over  his  pursuit  for  being 
refused ;  provided  it  be  a  refusal  of  chastity, 
and  not  of  choice :  we  may  swear,  threaten, 
and  complain  as  much  as  we  please :  we  lie, 
we  love  them  all  the  better :  there  is  no  allure- 
ment like  modesty,  if  it  be  not  rude  and  un- 
civil. 'Ti*  stupidity  and  meanness  to  hold  on 
against  hatred  and  disdain  ;  but,  against  a  vir- 


1  Horace,  Ode,  ii.  is.  si. 

*  St  Jerome,  Contra  Jooin  ii. 


tuous  and  constant  resolution,  mixed  with  some 
kindness  and  acknowledgment,  'tis  the  exercise 
of  a  noble  and  generous  soul.  They  nay 
recognise  our  services  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
give  us  civilly  to  understand  that  they  disdain 
us  not;  for  that  law  that  enjoins  them  to 
abominate  us  because  we  adore  them,  said  to 
hate  us  because  we  love  them,  is  certainly  very 
severe,  were  it  but  for  the  difficulty  of  it :  why 
should  they  not  give  ear  to  our  offers  and 
requests,  so  long  as  they  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  modesty?  Wherefore  should  we 
fancy  them  to  have  other  thoughts  within,  and 
to  be  worse  than  they  seem  ?  A  queen  of  our 
time  acutely  said,  that  to  refuse  these  court- 
ships is  a  testimony  of  weakness  in  women,  and 
a  self-sttctismtion  of  facility ;  and  that  a  lady 
could  not  boast  of  her  chastity  who  was  never 
tempted.  The  limits  of  honour  are  not  cut  so 
fine ;  they  may  give  themselves  a  little  rein, 
and  dispense  a  little  without  forfeiting  them- 
selves ;  there  lies  before  the  frontier  some  space 
free,  indifferent  and  neuter.  He  that  has  beaten 
and  pursued  her  into  her  fort  is  a  strange  fellow, 
if  he  be  notsatisfied  with  his  fortune :  the  value 
of  the  conquest  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  diffi- 
culty. Would  you  know  what  impression  your 
service  and  merit  have  made  in  her  heart? 
Judge  of  it  by  her  behaviour.  Some  may  grant 
more,  who  do  not  grant  so  much.  The  obliga- 
tion of  a  benefit  wholly  relates  to  the  good- will 
of  those  who  confer  it;  the  other  coincident 
circumstances  are  dumb,  dead,  and  casual ;  it 
costs  her  more  to  grant  you  that  little,  than  it 
would  do  her  companion  to  grant  all.  If  in 
any  thing  rarity  gives  a  value,  it  ought  espe- 
cially in  this.  Do  not  consider  how  little  it  is 
that  is  given,  but  how  few  have  it  to  give ;  the 
value  of  money  alters  according  to  the  coin  and 
stamp  of  the  place. 

Wnatever  the  spite  and  indiscretion  of  some 
may  make  them  say  upon  the  excess  of  their 
discontent,  yet  virtue  and  truth  will  in  time 
recover  all ;  I  have  known  some,  whose  repu- 
tation has  for  a  great  while  suffered  under 
slander,  who  have  after  been  restored  to  the 
world's  universal  opinion,  merely  by  their  con- 
stancy, without  care  or  artifice ;  every  one 
repents,  and  gives  himself  the  lie  for  what  he 
has  believed  and  said  ;  and  from  maids,  a  little 
suspected,  they  have  been  afterwards  advanced 
to  the  first  rank  amongst  ladies  of  honour. 
Somebody  told  Plato  that  all  the  world  spoke 
ill  of  him  :  "  Let  them  talk,"  said  he,*  "  1  will 
live  so  as  to  make  them  chance  their  note." 
Besides  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  value  of  so 
rare  a  glory,  which  ought  to  make  them  look 
to  themselves,  the  corruption  of  the  age  we  live 
in  compels  them  to  it ;  and  if  I  were  as  they, 
there  is  nothing  1  would  not  rather  do  than 
entrust  my  reputation  in  so  dangerous  hands. 
In  my  time,  the  pleasure  of  telling  (a  pleasure 


*  Apud  Antonius  et  Maximui,  Srrm.  64. 
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little  inferior  to  that  of  doing),  was  not  per- 
mitted, but  to  those  who  had  some  faithful  and 
only  friend ;  bat  now  the  ordinary  discourse 
and  common  table-talk  is  nothing  but  boasts  of 
favours  received,  and  the  secret  liberality  of 
ladies.  In  earnest,  'tis  too  abject,  and  too  much 
meanness  of  spirit,  to  suffer  such  ungrateful, 
indiscreet,  and  giddy-headed  people  so  to  per- 
secute, tease,  and  rifle  those  tender  and  obliging 
favours. 
This  our  immoderate  and  illegitimate  exas- 
peration against  this  vice,  springs 
11m  ramaoB.  from  the  most  vain  and  turbulent 
disease  that  afflicts  human  minds, 
which  is  jealousy. 

de  famine  rami  7 
indeperit.1 


jealousy. 


Quis  vetat  apposito 
Dent  licet  assisme,  mil 


"  That  light  from  Hgnt  be  takes,  who'll  deoy  ? 
Too*  they  4m  nought  but  give,  nought's  lost  thereby. 


»» 


She,  and  Envy  her  sister,  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
moat  idle  and  foolish  of  the  whole  troop.  As 
to  the  last,  1  can  say  little  to  it ;  'tis  a  passion 
that,  though  said  to  be  so  mighty  and  powerful, 
had  never  to  do  with  me.  As  to  the  other,  I 
know  it  by  sight,  and  that's  all.  Beasts  feel 
it:  the  shepherd  Cratis  being  fallen  in  love 
with  a  she-goat,  the  be  out  of  jealousy  came  to 
butt  him  as  he  was  laid  asleep,  and  beat  out 
his  brains.*    We  have  raised  this  fever  to  a 

S eater  excess  by  the  examples  of  some  bar- 
rous  nations ;  the  best  disciplined  have  been 
touched  with  it,  and  'tis  reason,  but  not  trans- 
ported: 

Ense  maritali  nemo  eonfossns  adulter 
Purpureo  Stygias  sanguine  tinxit  aquas: 

"  Ne'er  did  adulterer,  by  the  husband  slain, 
With  purple  blood  the  Stygian  waters  stain  :" 


The  wisest  of 
men  and  na- 
tions bare  been 
the  least 
touched  with 
this  passion. 


Lucullus,  Caesar,  Pompey,  An- 
tony, Cato,  and  other  brave  men, 
were  cuckolds  and  knew  it,  with- 
out making  any  bustle  about  it : 
there  was  in  those  days  but  one 

coxcomb,  Lepidus,3  that  died  for  grief  that  his 

wife  had  used  him  so. 


Ah !  turn  te  miserum  malique  fati, 
Quern  attractis  pedibus,  patente  porta, 
Percurrent  raphanique  mugilesqoe  i* 

"  Wretched  will  then  be  thy  malignant  fate, 
When  by  the  beels  they  drag  thee  from  the  gate. 
Thro'  show'rs  of  rotten  roots  and  stinking  skate  :" 

and  the  god  of  our  poet,  when  he  surprised 
one  of  his  companions  with  his  wife,  satisfied 
himself  with  putting  them  to  shame  only, 


1  The  sense  of  the  last  verse  is  in  Ovid's  Arte  Armandi, 
iii.  93.  Montaigne  has  taken  the  words  from  an  epigram, 
entitled  "  Friapus,"  which  begins  thus: 

"  Obscure  poteram  tibi  dicere :  da  mihi,  quod  tn 
Des  licet  assidue,  nil  tamen  inde  pent." 

9  JElian,  Treatise  of  Animal*,  zik  49. 

3  "  The  father  of  one  of  the  triumvirs,  who  died,"  says 
Plutarch,  "  having  broken  his  heart,  sot  so  much  by  the 
distress  of  hie  affairs  at  by  a  discovery  he  made  from  a  letter 


Atque  aliquis  de  diia  non  tristiba*  optst 
Sic  fieri  turpis :» 


«« 


Vet  for  the 


all  had 


and  took  fire  at  the  lancaid  embraces  she  after- 
wards gave  him,  complaining  that,  upon  that 
account,  she  was  grown  jealous  of  his  affection: 


petb  ex  alto  7  fidaeia  cessit 
Quo  tibt,  diva,  mei?« 


"  Why  are,  my  goddess,  all  these  reasons  tried, 
Say  why  is  me  no  longer  yom  eonfids  ?" 

nay,  she  asks  him  a  favour  for  a  bastard  of 
hers, 

Arms  rogo  genitrbx  ssto,' 


CI 


The  mother  for  her  eon  doth  armour  erave :" 


which  is  freely  granted ;   and  Vulcan  speaks 
honourably  of  iEneas, 


aeri  factenda  viro,* 
**  Arms  for  a  valiant  hero  shall  be  made,'* 

with,  in  truth,  a  more  than  common  humanity; 
and  I  am  willing  to  leave  this  excess  of  bounty 
to  the  gods: 

Nee  drris  homines  composers  sequoia  est  :• 

"  Nor  is  it  fit  Co  equal  men  with  gods." 

As  to  the  confusion  of  children,  besides  that 
the  gravest  legislators  ordain  and  affect  it  in 
their  republics,  it  touches  not  the  women, 
where  this  passion  is,  I  know  not  how,  much 
more  strongly  seated : 

Satpe  etiam  Juno,  maxima  cosUeohon, 
Conjugis  in  culpa  flagrant  quotidians  ;l° 


•t 


And  Juno,  with  fierce  jealousy  isflam'd, 
Her  husband's  daily  sups  has  often  blam't 


•• 


When  jealousy  seizes  these  poor,  weak,  and 
resistless  souls,  'tis  pity  to  see  how  miserably 
it  torments  and  tyrannizes  over  them  ;  it  insi- 
nuates itself  into  them,  under  the  title  of  amity ; 
but  after  it  has  once  possessed  them,  the  same 
causes  that  served  for  a  foundation  of  good- will 
serve  them  for  a  foundation  of  mortal  hatred. 
'Tis  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind  that  which 
most  things  serve  for  aliment,  and  fewest  for 
remedy  ;  the  virtue,  health,  merit,  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  husband  are  the  incendiaries  of  their 
fury  and  ill-will : 

Nulla*  sunt  inimidtiae,  nisi  amoris  aeerbae  :" 


(4 


No  enmities  so  keen  as  those  of  love. 


»» 


This  fever  defaces  and  corrupts  all  they  have  of 


which  fell  into  his  hands,  that  his  wife  had  forfeited  her 
honour." — Life  of  Pompey. 

«  Catull.  Carm.  zv.  17. 

1  Ovid,  Metam.  iv.  187.  taken  from  the  Oe>assy  viii.  339. 

«  JBneia\  viii.  395. 

'  Id.  ts.  383. 

>  Id.  ib.  441. 

•  Catull.  Carm.  Ixviii.  141. 

»  ASmeU,  v.  13S. 

;»  Propert.  ii.  8,  3. 
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beautiful  and  good  besides;  and  there  is  no 
action  of  a  jealous  woman,  let  ber  be  how  chaste 
and  haw  good  a  housewife  loever,  that  does  not 
relish  of  anger  and  rudeness ;  'tis  a  furious 
agitation,  that  rebounds  them  to  an  extremity 
quite  contrary  to  its  cause.  Which  was  very 
manifest  in  one  Octavius,'  at  Rone,  who,  bar- 
ing lain  with  Porcia  Postntnia,  found  his  love 
m>  much  augmented  by  fruition,  that  be  solicited 
with  ail  importunity  to  marry  her;  which,  see- 
ing be  could  not  persuade  ber  to,  this  excessive 
■Section  precipitated  him  into  the  effects  of  the 
most  cruel  and  mortal  hatred,  and  he  killed  her. 
In  like  manner,  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  this 
other  amorous  disease  are  intestine  hatreds, 
factions,  conspiracies, 


and  a  rage  which  so  much  the  more  frets  itself, 
as  it  is  compelled  to  veil  itself  under  a  pretence 
of  good-will. 

Row  the  duty  of  chastity  is  of  a  vast  extent 
la  it  their  wills  that  we  would  have  them 
restrain?  That  is  a  very  pliant  and  active 
thing;  a  thine  very  quick  and  nimble  to  be 
sluid.  How,  if  dreams  sometimes  engage  them 
so  far  that  they  cannot  deny  them.  It  is  not 
in  them,  nor  perhaps  in  chastity  itself,  peeing  it 
is  female,  to  defend  itself  from  lust  and  desire. 
If  we  are  only  interested  in  their  will,  what  a 
case  are  we  in  then  1  Do  but  imagine  what 
crowding  there  would  be  amongst  men  in  pur- 
auance  of  this  privilege,  to  run  full  speed, 
without  tongue  and  eyes,  into  every  woman's 
arms  that  would  accept  them:  the  Scythian 
women  put  out  the  eyes  of  all  their  slaves  and 
prisoners  of  war,  that  they  might  have  tbeir  ptea- 
aure  of  them,  and  they  never  the  wiser.*  Oh, 
the  furious  advantage  of  opportunity  !  Should 
any  one  ask  me  what  was  the  first  part  of  love, 


tliir.l  ; 


been  wanting  to  myself  in 
matter  of  attempt.  There  is  greater  temerity 
required  in  this  aee  of  ours,  which  our  young 
people  excuse  under  the  name  of  warmth ;  but 
did  women  examine  it  more  strictly,  they  would 
Hud  that  it  rather  proceeded  from  contempt.  I 
was  always  superstitions! y  afraid  of  giving 
offence,  and  have  ever  bad  a  great  respect  for 
her  I  loved  ;  besides  shame,  he  who  in  this 
traffic  takes  away  the  reverence  defaces  at  the 
same  time  the  lustre.     I  would  in   this  alfiiir 


nud  the  s 


ultugi-tlier  in  this,  I 
,  M  ibit  iht  lirisUsi  u..m. 

h»    ,.f    Bight    <..r    lilt  purpw  -if 

rei,  >.:.:.  i.  mi  Unit  food.    Bui 


have  in  other  things,  some  air  of  the  foolish 
basbfulnesa  whereof  Plutarch  makes  mention  ; 
and  the  course  of  my  life  has  been  divers  way* 

.  with  it,  a  auality  v ' 

I  form.  And  what  i 
is  bat  sedition  and  discord  ?  I  am 
much  out  of  countenance  to  be  denied,  as  I 
i  to  deny  ;  and  it  so  much  troubles  me  to  be 
jublesunie  to  others,  that  in  occasions  where 


be  chargeable  to  him,  I  do  it  very  faintly,  and 
very  much  against  my  will ;  but  if  it  be  tor  my 
own  particular  (whatever  Homer  truly  says, 
that  modesty  is  a  foolish  virtue  in  an  indigent 
person*),  1  commonly  commit  it  to  a  third  person 
to  blush  for  me,  and  deny  those  that  employ  me 
with  the  same  difficulty  ;  ft  that  it  has  some- 
times befallen  me  to  have  had  a  mind  to  deny 
when  I  bad  not  the  power  to  do  it.  'Ti*  folly 
then  to  attempt  to  bridle  in  women  a  desire  that 
is  so  powerful  in  them,  and  so  natural  to 
them  ;  and  when  I  hear  them  brag  of  having 
so  maidenly  and  so  temperate  a  will,  I  laugh  at 
them  ;  they  retire  too  far  back.  If  it  be  an 
old  toothless  trot,  or  a  young  dry  consumptive 
thing,  thouefi  it  be  not  altogether  to  be  be- 
lieved, at  least  they  may  say  it  with  more 
likelihood  of  truth  ;  but  they  who  are  yet 
capable  of  love  and  desire  say  this  to  tbeir  own 
prejudice,  by  reason  that  inconsiderate  excuses 
serve  for  accusation  ;  like  a  gentleman,  a 
neighbour  of  mine,  inspected  to  be  insufficient, 


who,  three  or  four  days  after  he  was  married, 
to  justify  himself,  swore  that  he  had  ridden 
twenty  stages  the  night  before:  an  oath  that 
was  afterwards  made  use  of  to  convict  him  of 
his  ignorance  in  that  affair  and  to  uu marry 
him.  Beside;,  it  aiguilles  nothing;  for  there 
is  neither  contintney  nor  virtue  where  there  are 
no  opposing  desires.  "  I  feel  it,"  they  may 
say,  "  but  f  will  not  yield  to  it."  Saints  them- 
selves speak  after  that  manner.  I  mean  those 
who  boast  in  good  earnest  of  their  coldness  and 
insensibility,  and  who  expect  to  be  believed 
when  they  profess  it  with  a  grave  and  serious 
countenance ;  for  wben  it  is  spoken  with  au 
affected  look,  where  their  eyes  give  the  lie  to 
their  tongue,  and  speak  in  the  cant  of  tbeir  pro- 
fession, which  goes  always  against  the  hair,  'tit 
good  sport-  I  atn  a  great  friend  of  liberty  and 
plainness  ;  but  there  is  no  medium  ;  if  it  be  not 
iilu.hllv  simple  mid  child-like,  'lis  silly  and  un- 
becoming ladies  in  this  commerce,  and  presently 
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runs  into  impudcuce.  Their  disguises  and  figures 
only  serve  to  cozen  fools.  Lying  is  there  in  its 
seat  of  honour ;  'tis  a  by-way,  that  by  a  back- 
door leads  to  truth.  If  we  cannot  curb  their 
imagination,  what  would  we  have  them  do  ? 
Do  indeed !  there  are  enough  who  evade  all 
foreign  communication)  by  which  chastity  may 
be  corrupted  ; 

Mud  saepe  facit,  quod  sine  teste  facit  :» 

"  lie  often  does  himself  apply 
To  that  he  doe*  when  none  is  by  :" 

and  those  whom  we  fear  the  least  are  perhaps 
most  to  be  feared  ;  their  Bins  that  made  the 
least  noise  are  the  worst : 

Offendor  moecha  simpliciore  minus.3 


"  A  profess' d  strumpet  less  offence  does  give. 


i» 


There  are  ways  by  which  they  may  lose  their 
virginity  without  prostitution,  and,  which  is 
more,  without  their  knowledge  :  Obstetrix, 
virginis  cujuadam  integritatem  manu  velut  ex- 
plorans,  shoe  malevotentia,  rive  intcitia,  shoe 
ccunt,  dum  inspirit,  perdidit?  some  one  by 
seeking  her  maidenhead  has  lost  it ;  another  by 
playing  with  it  has  destroyed  it.  We  cannot 
precisely  define  the  actions  we  interdict  them  : 
they  must  guess  at  our  meaning  under  general 
and  doubtful  terms ;  the  very  idea  we  invent 

for  their  chastity  is  ridiculous; 
JtZSPSL  for  amon«t  the  greatest  examples 
women.  I  hear  of,  Fatua,  the  wife  of  Fau- 

nus,  is  one,  who  never  after  her 
marriage  suffered  herself  to  be  seen  by  any  man 
whatever  ;4  and  the  wife  of  Hiero,  who  never 
noticed  her  husband's  bad  breath,  imagining 
that  it  was  common  to  all  men.*  They  must 
needs  become  insensible  and  invisible  to  satisfy 
us. 

Now  let  us  confess  that  the  knot  of  the  judg- 
Cbaatity  de-  merit  of  this  duty  principally  lies 
pends  on  the  in  the  will  :  there  have  been 
the^wSir  rf       husbands  who  have  suffered  this 

mishap,  not  only  without  re- 
proaching or  taking  offence  at  their  wives,  but 
with  singular  obligation  to  them,  and  great 
commendation  of  their  virtue.  Such  a  woman 
has  been,  who  prized  her  honour  above  her  life, 
and  yet  has  prostituted  it  to  the  furious  lust  of 
a  mortal  enemy  to  save  her  husband's  life,  and 
who,  in  so  doing,  did  that  for  him  she  would 
not  have  done  for  herself!6  It  is  not  here  that 
we  are  to  produce  these  examples ;  they  are  too 
high  and  rich  to  be  set  off  with  so  poor  a  foil 
as  I  can  give  them  here ;  let  us  reserve  them 
for  a  nobler  place ;   but  for  examples  of  the 


1  Martial,  vii.  62,  0. 

*  Id.  ri.  7.  6. 

3  These  words  are  a  con  Arm  at  inn  of  what  Montaigne  has 
been  saying,  and  though  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  St. 
Auithi's  treatise,  De  Civitatt  Dei,  i.  18.,  tliey  are  too  gross 
to  lie  translated. 

«  Varro,  apud  Lactantius,  i.  33. 

*  Plutarch,  Apoth.  of  the  Ancient  King; 
6  Bayle,  Diet.  art.  AcindgnttM, 


j  ordinary  sort,  do  wc  not  every  day  see  women 
amongst  us,  tliut  surrender  themselves  for  their 
husband's  only  benefit,  and  by  their  express 
order  and  mediation  ?  And,  of  old,  Phaulius 
the  Argive  offered  his  to  King  Philip  out  of 
ambition,7  as  Galba  did  out  of  civility,  who, 
having  entertained  Maecenas  at  supjier,  and 
observing  that  his  wife  and  he  t>egan  to  cast 
sheep's  eves  at  one  another,  and  to  complot 
love  by  signs,  let  himself  sink  down  upon  his 
cushion,  like  one  in  a  profound  sleep,  to  give 
opportunity  to  their  fondling;  which  ne  himself 
handsomely  confessed ;  for  at  the 
same  time  a  servant  making  bold  Women  prosti- 
to  filch  a  vase  that  stood  upon  the  SS&Swtf 
table,  he  frankly  cried,  "  Hold,  their  husbands, 
vou  rogue  !  Do  you  not  see  that  Svlmtaire*1* 
I  only  sleep  for  Maecenas?"8  Such  Tanu*e' 
a  one  there  may  be,  whose  manners  may  be  lewd 
enough,  and  yet  whose  will  may  be  more  staid 
than  another,  who  outwardly  carries  himself 
after  a  more  regular  manner.  As  we  see  some 
who  complain  of  having  vowed  chastity  before 
they  knew  what  they  did;  and  I  have  also 
known  others  really  complain  of  being  given 
up  to  debauchery  before  they  were  at  years  of 
discretion ;  the  vice  of  the  parents,  or  the  im- 
pulse of  necessity,  which  is  a  rude  counsellor, 
may  be  the  cause.  In  the  East  Indies,  though 
chastity  is  of  singular  reputation,  yet  custom 
permitted  a  married  woman  to  prostitute  herself 
to  any  one  who  presented  her  with  an  elephant, 
and  that  with  glory  too,  to  have  been  valued 
at  so  high  a  rate.9  Phedo  the  philosopher,  a 
man  of  birth,  after  the  taking  of  his  country, 
Elis,  made  it  his  trade10  to  prostitute  the  beauty 
of  his  youth  for  money,  so  long  as  it  lasted, 
to  any  one  that  would,  thereby  to  gain  his 
living.  And  Solon  was  the  first  in  Greece,  'tis 
said,  who  by  his  laws  gave  liberty  to  women, 
at  the  expense  of  their  chastity,  to  provide  for 
the  necessities  of  life  ;  a  custom  that  Herodotus 
says  had  been  received  in  many  governments 
before  his  time.11  Aud  besides,  what  fruit  is 
there  of  this  painful  solicitude?  For  what 
justice  soever  there  is  in  this  passion,  we  are 
yet  to  consider  whether  it  turns  to  account  or 
no;  does  any  one  think  to  curb  it  by  his 
industry  ? 

Pone  seram ;  cohihe :  sed  quis  custodiet  ipsos 
Custodes?  cauU  e»t,et  ab  iliis  incipit  uxor." 

"  I  hear,  old  friends,  I  hear  you :  make  all  sure, 
Plant  spies  within,  and  holts  without  the  door  t 
But  who  shall  kcrp  the  keeper*  i'  wi\c»  contemn 
Our  poor  precautions,  and  begin  with  them." 

What  conveniency  will  not  serve  their  turn  in 
so  knowing  an  age  ? 


'  Plutarch,  on  Love. 

«■  Id.  ib. 

9  Arrian,  Hist.  Indie,  c.  17- 

10  He  did  not  make  a  trade  of  himself.  TolnntaHly  :  t>nt 
being  a  slave,  his  master  compelled  him  to  do  »•».  l^irrtius. 
in  vit A.    Aulus  Gellius,  ii.  »H. 

11  Herodotus  attrihurrs  it  also  to  the  Indians  (i.  91  '•,  ami 
to  the  Babylonians  (l  utf  , 

13  Juvenal,  vi.  340. 
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Curiosity  U  vicious  throughout :  but  'tis  p«--  .  of  ours,  tsata  peaceable  and  well-composed 
nicions  here :  'tis  folly  to  examine  marriage  ?  There  is  not  one  amongst  yon  but 
into  a  disease  for  which  there  is  has  made  somebody  a  cuckold ;  and  nature 
no  physic  that  docs  not  inHame  runs  in  parallel,  in  compensation,  and  torn  for 
and  make  it  worse;  of  which  torn.  The  frequency  of  this  mishap  ought 
the  shame  grows  'till  greater  and  long  since  to  have  made  it  easy ;  'tis  now 
more  public  by  jealousy,   and   of  which  the    passed  into  custom. 

revenge  more  wounds  our  children  than  heals        Miserable  passion,  which  has  this  aggravation 
You  wither  and  die  in  the  search  of  so  ,  also,  that  it  b  incommunicable : 


Curiosity  in 
Che  mrixlf:  if 
voom't  *feas- 
t*ty  pernicious. 


US. 


Fan  etiam  nastris  urridit  qaestibas  tares  ^ 

And  spiteful  fortune  too  denies 
To  fire  an  ear  onto  our 


has  it  carries  it  to  his  grave;  the  punishment 


m 


obscure  a  proof.     How  miserably  have  they  of 

my  time  arrived  at  that  knowledge,  who  have  ■ 

been  so  unhappy  as  to  find  it  out?     If  the 

informer  does  not  at  the  same  time  present  a 

remedv,  and  bring  relief, 'tis  an  injurious  in-  :  for      wha|  friend  dare  vou  entnH|  vourpriefe; 

formation,  and  that  better  deserves  a ^agpr-stab    wh      if  ^  ^  not  liuffQ  at  ^     w*n  nQ[   ; 

than  does  tlie  lie  given.     V>  e  no  less  laugh  at    make  ^  of  %he  informafjon  to  ^  a  share  ot    , 

sweets 

;  and, 

annexed 

.    -     ,      r    .         .     -    .      to  it.  this,  to  a  prating  fellow,  as  I  am,  is  one 
proclaims  it  more   than   the   fault.      It  is  to    of  |be dM  ^ cu5tom has ^rf^  it Mecent 

much  pun-ose  to  see,  to  draw  the  curtain   and    ^j   pre:odicial   to  commnnicate  to  any  one 
to  discover  our   private    m*fortunes,   and    to    ^  ^  Ja  mM|  know9  and  feeU 
trumpet  forth  on   tragic  scaffolds  importunes        Tq  ^  eycn  women  ^^        .^  j^ 
that  only  hurt  us  bv  being  known:  tor  "a    wQ|||d   ^   ^    much   time  ^         *~      - 
good  wife,"  or      a  happy  marriage,     is  said,     tMr  ^      ^  ^  nuule       ^    The  iealousyuf 

not  of  those  that  really  are  so,  but  ot  those  !ciol£  ^^v,  and  curiosity,    JiVta?* 

whereof  no  one  says  to  the  contrary      Men    ^  ^  cure  ^  bv         law^j    hmtmadL 
should  be  so  discreet  as  to  evade   this  tor-  is  not  to  be  hoped  or  ex- 

menting  and  unprofitable  knowledge;  and  the  ^j  ^  often  ^^  ^  thig  ^^5^ 
Romans  had  a  custom  when  returning  from  {^  form  Gf  health  much  more  to  be  feared 
am;  expedition  to  send  home  before  to  acquaint  ^  tbe  digea8e  itself  for  M  ^^  ^  ^0^. 
their  wives  with  their  coming,  that  they  might  ments  that  cannot  teke  away  ^  evil  but  b 
not  surprize  them  ;•  and  to  this  purpose  it  is  lurowiDg  5t  upon  another,  they  also  willingly 
that  a  certain  nation  has  introduced  a  ciistom  t^^erUiis  feV^r  to  their  hwbands,  when  they 
riiat  the  pnest  shall  on  the  wedding-day  unlock  8flake  h  off  thenlieKm  And  yet  I  know  not, 
the  bride's  cabinet,  to  free  the  husband  from  ,  to  §  .  ^  „hether  tt  mfLn  ^  sutfer  woree 
the  doubt  and  curiosity  of  examining  in  the  I  ho£kibaa  ^  &&  jealousy;  'Us  the  most 
first  assault  whether  she  comes  a  virgin  to  Lis  1  danfferous  otall  their  conditions,  as  the  head  is 
bed,  or  has  been  at  the  sport  before.  !  of  ^  their  nemhmm    PitUlclls  used  to  say, 

But  the  world  wiU  be  talking :  I  know  an    M  That  one  had  big  misfortoiie .  ^  ait 

A  rmtknun       """^  uuonwt  men»   cuckolds,    hj9  w  the 'jealous  head  of  his  wife ;  but  for 
*■""--        that  are  handsomely  and  not  very    wbich  |,e  should  think  himself  perfecUy  happy." 
indecently  so ;  a  worthy  man  is    ,t   most    indeed  ^  a  „^htV   inconveniice 
pitied,  but  not  disesteemed  for  it.    which  ^,4  ^^  poi^^e  "whole  life  of  so 
Order  it  so  that  your  virtue  may    jugt   M  wJ      ^  ^^  a  man     what  m||8t 

stifle  your  misfortune ;  that  good    Vpoor  little    fellows   do?     The  senate    of 
e  the  occasion  ;  and  that  he  who    Mard€ille9  had  reBSOn  t0  g^t  him  hi8  y^,,^ 

may  tremble  but  to  think  on't.  t^t  begged  leave  to  kill  limsdf,  that  height 
And,  moreover,  who  escapes  being  talked  of  at  ^  ^^  fan  ^  clamour  0'f  ^  wife .  %r 
the  same  rate,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest  ?        ,tig  a  mischief  ^^  b  never  renlovcd  bu't  by 

carrying  away  the  piece ;  and  that  has  no 
remedy  but  flight  or  patience,  both  of  them 
very  hard.  He  was,  to  my  mind,  an  under- 
standing fellow  that  said  there  was  no  happy 
marriage  but  betwixt  a  blind  wife  and  a  deaf 
you  hear  how  many  honest  men  are  reproached    husband. 

with  this  in  your  presence,  and  you  may  believe        Let  us  also  consider  whether  the  great  and 
that  you  are  no  more  spared  behind  your  back,     violent  severity  of  obligation  we    j^  damrerooa 
Nay,  the  ladies  will  be  laughing  too ;  and  what    enjoin    them    does    not  produce    consequence* 
are  they  so  apt  to  laugh  at  in  this  virtuous  age    two  effects  contrary  to  our  de-    <*  t0°  *****  * 


U  not  the  lest 
esteemed  for 
being  disho- 
noured by  his 
wife. 


men  may  curse 
wrongs  you   may 


Tot  qui  legionibus  imperiUrit, 

Et  melior  qoam  to  multis  fuit,  improbe,  rebus  :* 

"  To  whom  so  many  lesions  once  did  bow, 
And  who,  poor  wretch,  wms  better  far  than  thou :" 


1  Plutarch,  Roman  Qurttiont. 

*  Lucret.  iii.  1041.  1039.    Of  the  latter  Terse  Montaigne 
fires  the  sense,  but  not  tbe  words. 


3  Catullus,  Carm.  lxvii.  170. 
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restraint  laid  sign  J  namely,  whether  it  does 
on  the  wife  by  not  render  the  pursuers  more 
the  husband,  eager  to  attack,  and  the  women 
more  easy  to  yield :  for,  as  to  the  first,  by 
raising  the  value  of  the  place,  we  raise  the 
value  and  desire  of  the  conquest.  Might  it 
not  be  Venus  herself  who  so  cunningly  en- 
hanced the  price  of  her  merchandize,  by  making 
the  laws  her  bawds ;  knowing  how  insipid  a 
delight  it  would  be  that  was  not  heightened 
by  fancy,  and  hardness  to  achieve?  In  short, 
'tis  all  pork,  only  varied  by  sauces,  as  said 
Flaininius's  host.1  Cupid  is  a  roguish  god, 
who  makes  it  his  sport  to  contend  with  reli- 
gion and  justice ;  'tis  his  glory  that  his  power 
makes  all  other  powers  and  all  other  rules  give 
place  to  his : 

Matcriam  culpa*  proaequiturque  swe.3 
"  And  aceka  out  matter  for  his  crimes." 

And  as  to  the  second  point,  should  we  not  be 
less  cuckolds  if  we  less  feared  to  be  so  ?  accord- 
ing to  the  humour  of  women,  whom  interdiction 
incites,  and  who  arc  more  eager  for  being 
forbid : 

Ubi  velis,  nolunt ;  ubi  nolis,  volunt  ultro  :•* 
Concessa  pudet  ire  via.4 

"  In  every  varied  choice,  repugnant  still, 
They  wou'd,  you  won't,  and  when  you  won't  they  will." 

What  better  interpretation  can  we  make  of 
Messalina's  behaviour  ?  She  at  first  made  her 
husband  a  cuckold  in  private,  as  is  the  common 
use ;  but,  bringing  her  business  about  with  too 
much  ease,  by  reason  of  her  husband's  stupidity, 
she  soon  scorned  that  way,  and  presently  fell 
to  making  open  love  to  her  own  servants,  and 
to  favour  and  entertain  them  in  the  sight  of  all. 
She  would  make  him  know  and  see  how  she 
used  him.  This  animal,  not  to  be  roused  with 
all  this,  and  rendering  her  pleasures  dull  and 
flat  by  his  too  stupid  facility,  bv  which  he 
seemed  to  authorize  and  make  tfiem  lawful, 
what  does  she  but,  being  the  wife  of  a  living 
and  healthful  emperor,  and  at  Rome,  the 
theatre  of  the  world,  in  the  face  of  the  sun, 
and  with  solemn  ceremony,  and  to  Silitis,  whom 
she  had  long  before  enjoyed,  she  publicly 
marries  herself,  one  day  that  her  husband  was 
gone  out  of  the  city.6  Does  it  not  seem  as  if 
she  was  going  to  become  chaste  by  her  hus- 
band's negligence  ?  or  that  she  sought  another 
husband  that  might  sharpen  her  appetite  by  his 
jealousy,  and  who  by  watching  should  incite 
her  ?  But  the  first  difficulty  she  met  with  was 
also  the  hist;  the  beast  suddenly  roused  ;  these 
stupid  sort  of  men  are  oft  the  most  dangerous 
to  deal  with.  I  have  seen  by  experience  that 
thb  extreme  toleration,  win  a  it  coined  to  dis- 


1  Livy,  xxxv.  ly. 

»  Otid,  TriMt   iv.  i   31, 

1  Terence.  Eunuch,  iv.  8. 

4  Lucan,  ii.  44rt. 

*  Tacitus,  Annul,  xi.  26. 

b  JEnt*dy  Jtii.  499. 


solve,   produces  the  most  severe  revenge;  for 
taking  fire  on  a  sudden,  auger  and  fury  being 
collected  in   one 
force  at  the  first  charge, 


point,  discharge  their  utmost 
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Irarumque  omnes  eflundit  habenas  ;6 
"  And  poureth  forth  the  whirlwind  of  his  rage ;" 

he  put  her  to  death,  and  with  her  a  great  num- 
ber of  those  with  whom  she  had  intelligence: 
even  one  man  who  could  not  help  it,  and 
whom  she  had  caused  to  be  forced  to  her  bed 
with  scourges.7 

What  Virgil  says  of  Venus  and  Vulcan, 
Lucretius  had  better  expressed  of  a  stolen 
enjoyment  betwixt  her  and  Mars  : 

Belli  fera  ma»nera  Mavors 
Armiporens  regit,  in  premium  qui  su'pe  tuum  se 
llejicit,  tetemo  devinctus  vulncre  amoris ; 
Pascit  amore  avidos  inhians  in  te,  Pea,  visus, 
Eque  tuo  pendet  rcsupini  spiritu*  ore : 
Huuc  tu,  l)i\a,  tuo  rtcubantcin  corpore  saucto 
Circtim fusa  super,  suaves  ex  ore  loquclas 
Fundc.* 

"  For  furious  Mar*, 
The  only  governor  and  god  of  wars, 
With  thee  enamoured  often  doth  resort 
To  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  1'aphian  court ; 
There,  on  thy  bosom,  he  supinely  lies, 
Panting,  and  drinking  love  at  both  hiscys; 
Sucktr.K  thy  balmy  breath  with  eager  kiss, 
And  hastening  to  enjoy  yet  greater  bli»s ; 
Then,  while  thy  tender  limbs  about  him  move, 
Involv'd  and  fctter'd  in  the  clasps  of  love. 
Thy  charms  in  that  transporting  moment  try. 
And  softest  language  to  his  heart  apply." 

When  I  consider  this  rejicit,  pascit,  inhiam, 
molli,  fovetj  medullas,  kibefacta,  j>endet,  per- 
currit,  and  that  noble  circumfusa,  mother  of 
the  gentle  infusus,  I  contemn  those  little  quib- 
bles and  verbal  allusions  that  have  been  since 
in  use.  Those  good  people  stood  in  need  of  no 
subtlety  to  disguise  their  meaning ;  their  lan- 
guage is  downright  and  plain, 
and  full  of  natural  and  continued 
vigour ;  they  are  all  epigram ; 
not  the  sting  only,  but  the  head, 
body,  and  feet ;  there  is  nothing  forced,  nothing 
languishing ;  but  they  still  keep  the  same  pace : 
Contextus  talus  virilis  ett ;  non  sunt  circa 
flosculos  occupati.9  "  The  whole  contexture  is 
manly,  without  introducing  little  flowers  of 
rhetoric."  'Tis  not  a  soft  eloquence  and  with- 
out offence  merely  ;  'tis  nervous  and  solid,  that 
does  not  so  much  please  as  it  fills  and  ravishes 
the  greatest  minds.  When  I  see  these  brave 
methods  of  expression,  so  lively,  so  profound, 
I  do  not  say  that  'tis  well  said,  but  well 
thought.  'Tis  the  sprightliness  of  the  imagina- 
tion that  swells  and  elevates  the  words.  Pectus 
est  quod  disertum  facit.10  "  'Tis  the  heart 
makes  it  eloquent."  Our  people  call  judgment, 
language,  and  fine  words,  full  conceptions.  This 
representation   is  not  so  much  carried   on  by 


What  consti- 
tutes true  elo- 
quence. 


'  Murtter,  a  comedian,  and  Traulus  Mont  units,  a  kni.ht. 
Tacitus,  ut  tttprd. 
g  Lucrct   i.  33. 
0  Srneea,  Fpitt.  33. 
»  'iuintilisn.  x  7-  •>  »  * 
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dexterity  of  hand,  as  by  Laving  the  object  more 
vividly  imprinted  in  the  soul.  Gall  us  speaks 
simply,  because  he  conceives  simply :  Horace 
does  not  content  himself  with  a  superficial 
expression,  that  would  betray  him ;  he  sees 
farther  and  more  clearly  into  things ;  his  wit 
breaks  into  and  rummages  all  the  magazine  of 
words  and  figures  wherewith  to  express  him- 
self, and  he  must  have  them  above  ordinary, 
because  his  conception  is  so.  Plutarch  says1 
that  he  sees  the  Latin  tongue  by  the  things :  'tis 
here  the  same ;  the  sense  illuminates  and  pro- 
duces the  words,  not  words  of  air,  but  of  nesh 
and  bone  ;  they  signify  more  than  they  express. 
Inferior  heads  perceive  some  image  of  this ;  for 
in  Italy  I  said  whatever  I  had  a  mind  to  do  in 
common  discourse ;  but  in  more  serious  subjects, 
I  durst  not  have  trusted  myself  with  an  idiom 
that  I  could  not  wind  and  turn  out  of  its  ordi- 
nary pace ;  I  would  therein  have  a  power  of 
introducing  something  of  my  own. 

The  handling  and  utterance  of  fine  wits  is 
Men  of  wit  en-  tEat  which  sets  off  a  language ; 
rich  language,      not  so  much  by  innovating  it,  as 

and  giw  it  by  putting  it  to  more  vigorous 

fresh  vigour.  *  »r      .    °  .        .    °.   . 

^  and  various  service,  by  straining, 

bending,  and  adapting ;  they  do  not  create 
words,  but  they  enrich  their  own,  and  give 
them  weight  and  signification  by  the  uses  they 
put  them  to,  and  teach  them  unwonted  motions, 
out  withal  ingeniously  and  discreedy.  And 
how  little  this  talent  is  given  to  all,  is  manifest 
by  the  many  French  scribblers  of  this  age ; 
they  are  bold  and  proud  enough  not  to  follow 
the  common  road,  but  they  lose  their  way  for 
want  of  invention  and  discretion.  There  is 
nothing  seen  in  their  writings  but  a  wretched 
affectation  of  a  strange  new  stile,  with  cold 
and  absurd  disguises,  which,  instead  of  elevat- 
ing, depresses  the  matter ;  provided  they  can 
but  trick  up  their  style  with  fine  new  words, 
they  care  not  what  they  signify ;  and  to  bring 
in  a  new  word  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  they 
leave  out  the  old  one,  very  often  more  sinewy 
and  significant  than  the  other. 

There  is  stuff  enough  in  our  language,  but 

there  is  a  defect  in  fashioning  it ; 

Montaigne's        for  there  is  nothing  that  might 

ffench  hi-  not  be  m*de  out  of  ?ur  to™*  of 
guage.  hunting  and  war,  which  is  a  fruit- 

ful soil  to  borrow  from :  and  the 
forms  of  speaking,  like  herbs,  improve  and 
grow  stronger  by  being  transplanted.  I  find 
it  sufficiently  abounding,  but  not  sufficiently 
pliable  and  vigorous:  it  quails  under  a  power- 
ful conception :  if  you  would  maintain  the 
dignity  of  your  style,  you  will  oft  perceive  it  to 
flag  and  languish  under  you,  and  there  Latin 


1  In  the  Life  of  Bemotthenea,  chap.  1.  "  I  began  to  take 
Latin  authors  in  hand,"  says  he,  "  very  late,  being  far 
advanced  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  an  odd  thing  happened 
to  me.  which  is  nevertheless  true,  vis.,  that  I  did  not  so 
much  learn  to  understand  things  by  the  words,  as  1  came  to 
understand  the  words,  in  some  degree,  by  the  use  and  know- 
ledge I  had  of  the  things  thereby  signified." 

*  Leo  of  Judah,  a   Portuguese  rabbi,  who  lived  under 


steps  in  to  its  relief,  as  Greek  does  to  other  lan- 
guages. Of  some  of  the  words  I  have  picked 
out  for  my  own  use,  we  do  not  easily  discern 
the  energy,  by  reason  that  the  frequent  use  of 
them  has  in  some  sort  debased  their  beauty, 
and  rendered  it  common :  as  in  our  ordinary 
language,  there  are  several  excellent  phrases 
and  metaphors  to  be  met  with,  of  which  the 
beauty  is  withered  by  age,  and  the  colour  is 
sullied  by  too  common  handling ;  but  that 
takes  nothing  from  the  relish  to  an  under- 
standing man  :  neither  does  it  derogate  from 
the  glory  of  those  ancient  authors,  who,  'tis 
likely,  first  brought  those  words  into  that  lustre. 
The  sciences  treat  of  things  too  finely,  and 
after  an  artificial,  very  different  Tht  ^^^^ 
from  the  common  and  natural  treat  of  things 
way.  My  page  makes  love,  and  Jj^1  to°  much 
understands  it :  but  read  to  him 
Leo  the  Hebrew,  and  Ficinus,2  where  they 
speak  of  him,  his  thoughts  and  actions,  he 
understands  it  not.  I  hnd  in  Aristotle  most 
of  my  ordinary  notions ;  they  are  there  covered 
and  disguised  in  another  robe  for  the  use  of 
their  schools.  Well  may  they  speed;  but, 
were  I  of  the  trade,  I  would  as  much  naturalize 
art  as  they  artify  nature.  Let  us  leave  Bembo 
and  Equicola  to  themselves.'  When  I  write,  I 
can  very  well  spare  both  the  company  and  the 
remembrance  of  books,  lest  they 
should  interrupt  my  method ;  and  ^J  Mo*»- 
also,  in  truth,  the  best  authors  Sa^no  bS>£ 
too  much  humble  and  discourage  by  him  but 
me.     I   am  very  much  of  the    K^TS? 

...         .     ,     J  ,        ,  ne  was  writing. 

painter  s  mind,  who,  having  re- 
presented cocks  most  wretchedly  ill,  charged  all 
his  boys  not  to  suffer  any  real  cock  to  come  into 
his  shop ;  and  had  rather  need  to  give  myself 
a  little  lustre  after  the  manner  of  Antigenides 
the  musician,  who,  when  he  had  to  perform, 
took  care  beforehand  that  the  auditory  should, 
either  before  or  after,  be  disgusted  with  some 
other  ill  musicians.  But  I  can  hardly  be  with- 
out Plutarch :  he  is  so  universal  and  so  full, 
that,  upon  all  occasions,  and  what  extravagant 
subject  soever  you  take  in  hand,  he  will  still 
introduce  himself  into  your  business,  and  holds 
out  to  you  a  liberal  and  not  to  be  exhausted 
hand  of  riches  and  embellishments.  It  vexes 
me  that  he  is  so  exposed  to  the  spoil  of  those 
who  are  conversant  with  him ;  I  can  no  sooner 
cast  an  eye  upon  him  but  I  purloin  either  a  leg 
or  a  wing. 

And  also,  for  this  design  of  mine,  'tis  conve- 
nient for  me  to  write  at  home,  in  a  wild  country, 
where  I  have  nobody  to  assist  or    ^^  he  cho-e 
relieve  me  ;  where  I  hardly  see  a    to  write  at 
man  that  understands  the  Latin  of    home» where  *• 


Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  composed  a  "  Dialogue  on 
Love."  Ficinus,  who  lived  at  the  same  period,  translated  the 
works  of  Plato  and  Plotinus,  and  wrote  several  metaphysical 
pieces. 


3  Cardinal  Iiitnbo,  author  of  a  poem  called  OH 
Kquirola,    a  theologian   and   philosopher  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  wrote  a  book  entitled  Delia  S'atura  d*  Amort, 
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had  none  to 
help  him. 


hie  pater-noster,  and  of  French  as 
little,  if  not  less.  I  might  have 
made  it  better  elsewhere,  but  then  the  work 
would  have  been  less  my  own  ;  and  its  principal 
end  and  perfection  is  to  be  exactly  mine.  I 
should  well  enough  correct  an  accidental  error, 
of  which  I  am  full,  as  I  run  carelessly  on  :  but 
for  any  ordinary  and  constant  imperfections,  it 
were  a  kind  of  treason  to  put  them  out.  When 
another  tells  me,  or  I  say  to  myself,  "  Thou  art 
too  full  of  figures :  this  is  a  word  of  the  Gascon 
growth  :  this  a  dangerous  phrase  (I  do  not  re- 
ject any  of  those  that  are  used  in  the  common 
streets  of  France,  they  that  will  fight  custom 
with  grammar  are  fools) :  this  is  an  ignorant 
discourse  ;  this  is  a  paradoxical  saying;  this  is 
a  foolish  expression  :  thou  makest  thyself  merry 
sometimes ;  and  men  will  think  thou  sayest  a 
thing  in  good  earnest,  which  thou  only  speakest 
in  jest."  Yes,  say  I  ;  but  I  correct  the  faults 
of  inadvertence,  not  those  of  custom.  Do  I  not 
talk  at  the  same  rate  throughout  ?  Do  I  not 
represent  myself  to  the  life  ?  Enough  :  I  have 
done  what  I  designed  ;  all  the  world  knows  me 
in  my  book,  and  my  book  in  me. 

Now  I  have  an  apish  imitating  quality ;  when 
I  used  to  write  verses  (and  I  never  made  any 
.  but  Latin),  they  evidently  accused 

ap^to  !£££  the  poet  I  had  last  read  ;  and 
some  of  my  first  essays  have  a 
little  exotic  taste :  I  speak  somewhat  another 
kind  of  language  at  Paris  than  I  do  at  Mon- 
taigne. Whomever  I  stedfastly  look  upon 
easily  leaves  some  impression  of  his  upon  me : 
whatever  I  consider,  I  usurp :  a  foolish  coun- 
tenance, a  disagreeable  Iook,  or  a  ridiculous 
way  of  speaking ;  vices  most  of  all,  because 
they  seize  and  stick  to  roe,  and  will  not  leave 
their  hold  without  shaking  off.  I  swear  more 
by  imitation  than  humour.  A  murdering  imi- 
tation, like  that  of  the  apes,  so  terrible  both  in 
stature  and  strength,  that  Alexander  met  with 
in  a  certain  country  of  the  Indies,  which  he 
would  have  had  much  ado  any  other  way  to 
have  subdued;  but  they  afforded  him  the 
means,  by  that  inclination  of  theirs,  to  imitate 
whatever  they  saw  done.  For  the  hunters, 
being  directed  to  put  on  shoes  in  their  sight, 
and  to  tie  them  fast  with  many  knots,  and  to 
muffle  up  their  heads  in  caps  with  running 
nooses,  and  to  seem  to  anoint  their  eyes  with 
glue  :l  so  did  those  silly  creatures  employ  their 
imitations  to  their  own  ruin  ;  they  glued  up 
their  own  eyes,  haltered  and  bound  themselves. 
The  other  faculty  of  playing  the  mimic,  and 
ingeniously  acting  the  words  and  gestures  of 
another,  purposely  to  make  others  merry,  and 
to  raise  their  admiration,  is  no  more  in  me 
than  in  a  stock.     When  I  swear  my  own  oath, 


1  JEHan,  de  Animal,  xrii.  25,  and  Strmbo,  xr. 

*  Laertius,  m  rifd.     Capjtari,  or  capparia,  is  the  name  of  i  constantly, 
a  shrub  bearing  capers ;  others  swore  by  a  cabbage,  as  is  the 
custom  in  France    even  at   this  day;  witness    the  word 
vertuchau,  a  kind  of  oath,  which  signifies  the  virttie  of  cab- 


'tis  only,  by  God,  of  all  oaths  the  most  direct. 
They  say  that  Socrates  swore  by  his  dog ;  Zeno 
had  for  his  oath  the  same  interjection,  at  this 
time  in  use  amongst  the  Italians,  cupparif 
Pythagoras  swore  by  water  and  air.'  1  am  so 
apt,  without  thinking  of  it,  to  receive  these 
superficial  impressions,  that  have  I  majesty  or 
highness  in  my  mouth  for  three  days  together, 
eight  days  after  they  come  out  instead  of  ex- 
cellency and  lordship  ;  and  what  I  say  to-day 
in  sport  and  fooling,  I  shall  say  seriously 
to-morrow.  Wherefore,  in  writing,  I  more 
unwillingly  undertake  beaten  arguments,  lest 
I  should  handle  them  at  another's  expense. 
Every  subject  is  equally  fertile  to  me.  A  fly 
will  serve  me  for  a  subject;  and  His  well  if  this 
I  have  in  hand  has  not  been  undertaken  at  the 
recommendation  of  as  flighty  a  will !  I  may 
begin  with  that  which  pleases  me  best,  for 
matter  is  all  linked  to  one  another. 

But  my  soul  displeases  me,  in  that  it  ordi- 
narily produces  its  deepest  and 
most  airy  conceits,  and  those  prJJKedhJa 
which  please  me  best,  when  I  profoundest 
least  expect  or  study  for  them,  §^3^|*<m* 
and  then  suddenly  vanish,  I  hav- 
ing, at  that  instant,  nothing  to  apply  them  to : 
on  horseback,  at  table,  or  in  bed ;  but  most  on 
horseback,  where  I  am  most  given  to  think.  My 
speaking  is  somewhat  nicely  jealous  of  silence 
and  attention ;  if  I  am  talking  forcibly,  who 
interrupts,  stops  me.  In  travelling,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  way  will  often  put  a  stop  to  discourse; 
besides  that  I,  for  the  roost  part,  travel  without 
company  fit  to  entertain  long  discourse,  by 
which  means  I  have  all  the  leisure  I  would  to 
entertain  myself.  It  falls  out  as  it  docs  in  my 
dreams ;  whilst  dreaming  I  recommend  them  to 
my  memory  (for  I  am  apt  to  dream  that  I 
dream),  but  the  next  morning  I  may  represent 
to  myself  of  what  complexion  they  were,  whe- 
ther gay,  or  sad,  or  strange,  but  what  they 
were,  as  to  the  rest,  the  more  I  endeavour  to 
retrieve  them,  the  deeper  I  plunge  them  into 
oblivion.  So,  of  thoughts  that  come  accidentally 
into  my  head,  I  have  no  more  but  a  vain  image 
remaining  in  my  memory,  only  enough  to  make 
me  torment  myself  in  their  quest  to  no  purpose. 

Well  then,  laying  books  aside,  and  more 
simply  and  materially  speaking,  I 
find  after  all  that  love  is  nothing    BE™**  " 
else  but  the  thirst  of  enjoying  the 
object  desired ;  neither  is  Venus  any  other  thing 
than  the  pleasure  of  discharging  the  vessels,  like 
the    pleasure  nature  gives  us  in   discharging 
other  parts;  which  either  by  immoderation  or 
indiscretion    becomes  vicious.      According    to 
Socrates,4  love  is  the  appetite  of  generation, 
by  the  mediation  of  beauty.     And  having  often 


bage;    an   expression    which   many   people   make  use  of 


9  Laertius,  in  ritd. 
4  Plato,  Banjvrt. 
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considered  the  rfilleulniM  titillutlun  of  this  ploa- 
lure,  tbe  absurd,  hair-brained,  and  senseless 
motions  with  which  it  inspires  Zeno  and  Cru- 
tippus,  the  indiscreet  mge,  find  the  countenance 


effects  of  love,  ar 

d  then  tliat  grave,  severe,  and 

wanton  an  action  ;   that  our 

del  in  his  and  our 

excrements  lire  promise tiou sly 

.along  with  it  ikinlin^  and  compl 

as  well  as  grief ;   I  Believe  it  to  bo  true  that,  as 

Plato  wys,1  the  gods  made  man  for  their  spurt, 


and  that  it  is  in  mockery  that  nature  lias 
ordered  the  most  Iroublesome  of  actions  to  be 
the  most  common,  by  that  to  make  us  equal, 
and  tn  parallel  tools  and  wise  men,  beasts  and 
11s.  Even  the  most  conlcninbitivc  and  sedate 
man,  when  I  imagine  him  in  this  posture,  I 
liold  him  an  impudent  li-llmv  to  pretend  (o  be 
sedate  and  contemplative:  'lis  the  peacock's 
feet  abating  his  pride. 


A  truth  id  lmug)iin3  fuiip  he  drcit  7" 

not  adore  the  statue  of  a  saint,  if  not  covered 
■with  a  veil.  We  eat  and  drink,  indeed,  as 
beasts  do ;  but  those  are  not  actions  that  ob- 
struct the  functions  of  the  soul ;  in  these  we 
maintain  our  advantage  over  them  ;  but  this 
■ubiccts  all  other  thoughts,  and  hy  it"  imperious 
authority  makes  an  ass  of  all  Plato's  divinity 
and  philosophy  too,  and  yet  he  compluin.s  not 
of  it.  In  every  thing  else  a  man  may  keep 
some  decorum,  all  other  operations  submit  to 
the  rules  of  decency  ;  this  cannot  no  much  as  in 
imagination  appear  other  than  vicious  or  ridi- 
culous. Examine  if  you  can  therein  find  one 
wise  and  discreet  proceed  inf.'.  Alexander  said' 
that  be  chiefly  knew  himself  to  be  niortul  by 
this  act  and  sleeping.  Sleep  suffocates  and 
suppresses  the  faculties  of  the  soul  :  tbe  fami- 
liarity with  wonnn  tines  likewise  dissipate  and 
exhaust  them.  Truly,  'tis  a  mark  not  only  of 
our  original  corruption,  but  also  of  our  vanity 
Dnd  deformity. 

On  the  me  hand,  nature  pushes  us  on  to  it, 
Laving  fised  the  most  noble,  useful,  and  plea- 
.  snntof  all   her  functions  to  this 

■MfiEttlaM.     desire :  and,  on  the  other,  leaves 
tun  tnipiren        us  to  accuse  and  avoid  it,  as  in- 
demoed'"  *"*''     eo','n'  °™1   indecent,  to  blush  nt 
it,  and  to  recommend  nlstrneuee. 


Arc  we  not,  in  fact,  brutes  to  call  that  work 
brutish  which  begets  us?  People  of  differing 
religions  have  concurred  in  several  ceremonies, 
as  sacrifices,  lamp-,  linrnmo  incense,  fasts,  and 
offerings  ;  and  amongst  others,  in  condemning 
this  act:  all  opinions  come  to  this,  besides  the 
so  extended  custom  nf  circu»icisi"ii,  which  is  for 

Cunislnnent  of  it.  We  have  perhaps  reason  to 
lame  ourselves  for  being  guilty  of  so  foolish  a 
production  as  man,  and  to  call  the  act  and  parti 
shameful  that  are  employed  in  the  work  (I  :hii 
sure  mine  are  now  properly  shameful  and  ab- 
ject). Tile  Eastmans,  of  v/honi  Pliny  speaks,' 
kept  up  their  nation  several  ages  without  nurse 
or  babj'-elouts,  by  the  arrival  of  strangers,  who 
following  this  pretty  humour,  came  continually 
into  them :  a  whole  nation  resolute  rather  to 
hazard  a  total  extermination,  than  to  engage 
themselves  in  female  embraces,  and  rather  10 
lose  a  succession  of  men  than  to  beget  one.  'Tis 
said  that  Zeno  never  had  to  do  with  a  woman 
but  once  in  bis  life,  and  then  out  of  civility, 
tlxtt  he  might  not  seem  too  obstinately  to  dis- 
dain tbe  sex.'  Every  one  avoids  seeing  a  man 
born,  every  one  runs  to  see  him  die  ;  lo  destroy 
a  man  a  spacious  field  is  sought  out,  and  in  '' 
face  of  the  sun;  but  to  make  him,  we  cr 
into  as  dark  and  private  a  corner  as  we  en  , 
'tis  a  man's  dutv  to  withdraw  himself  from  the 
light  to  do  it ;  but  'tis  glory,  and  tbe  fountain 
ol  many  virtues  to  know  how  to  destroy  what 
wo  have  done  :  the  one  is  injury,  the  other 
favour :  fur  Aristotle  siys  that  to  do  any  one  ; 
benefit,  in  a  certain  phrase  of  his  country,  is  t 
kill   him.     The  Athenians,'  to  couple  the  dis 

5 race  of  these  two  action*,  having  to  purge  the 
sle  of  Dl'Im,  and  to  justify  themselves  to 
Apollo,  interdicted  at  once  all  birth  and  burial 
in  the  precincts  thereof:  -Vrw/ri  mmnet  pauiUi 
"  We  are  ashamed  of  ourselves." 

There  arc  some  nations  that  will  not  be  seen 
to  cat.9  1  know  a  lady,  and  of 
the  best  ijuab'ty,  who  has  the  Tkntui 
Fame  opinion,  that  it  is  an  ill  ^pllw^ 
sight  lo  see  women  chew  their  ™r*bauld 
un'iit.  that  it  takes  away  much  thm  nt. 
from  their  grace  and  beauty,  and 
therefore  unwillingly  appears  at  a  public  table 
with  an  appetite ;  and  1  know  a  man  also  that 
cannot  endure  to  sec  another  eat,  nor  be  s 

himself;  and  is  more  Bay  of  company  in  putt. 

in  than  putting  out.  In  the  Turkish  empiric  | 
there  ure  n  greot  number  of  men  who,  to  excel 
others,  never  suffer  themselves  to  be  seen  when  ! 
they  make  their  repast ;  who  never  have  more  ' 
than  one  a  week  ;  who  cut  null  mangle  their  ' 
faces  nud  limbs,  and  never  speak  to  any  one.  i 
Fanatic  people  I  who  think  to  honour"  their 
nature  by  denaturing  themselves;  that  value  i 
themselves  iijmn  their  contempt  of  themselves, 
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,  Slid  grow  better  by  being  worse!      Vlinfmoo- 

!  strous  animal  is.  this,  that  is  a  horror  tolamsclf, 

'  to  whom   his  delighu  are   grievous,  and  who 

|  weds  himself  to  misfortunes !     There  are  who 

i  conceal  (heir  life, 


d  withdraw  them   from   the  sight  of  other 

men  ;  that  avoid  health  and  eheer- 

T  tiHi   i™"     ^u'nt'*   **    dangerous   and    pB*- 

in  iicbt.  uil     judicial  qualities.    Nut  only  riumy 

■  innnian        sects,    hut    ninny    tmlious,    Curse 

™Dig'h"n"     their  birth  and  lilrss  tlitir  dentil ; 

and  there  is  a  plitcc  where  the 

n  is  abominated  and  darkness  adored.     We 

_.e  only  ingenious  in  using  ourselves  ill ;  'tis 

the  real"  quarry  our  nit*  fly  at ;  and  wit,  when 

misapplied,  is  u  dangerous  tool ! 


Alas,  poor  man  !  thou  hast  raiiii 
nitnecs  that  are  inevitable,  witho 
them  bv  thine  own  invention;  am 


me tli  inks  I  am  cuaucbed  with  the  expression. 
Let  Martial  turn  up  Yenus's  coats  as  high  ns 
nuked  :  he  wbo 
and  di* 
"[press  himself,  >. 
on  to  guess  at  more  than  is  meant;  there  is  a 
kind  of  treachery  in  this  sort  of  modcstj-i  and 
especially  whilst  iinlt*  open  in  l',  as  tlicy*  do, so 
fair  a  path  to  imoginatioa  ;  both  tlieaclion  and 
description  should  give  a  relish  to  their  theft. 

The  mure  respectful,  more  timorous,  more 
coy  and  secret  love  of  die  Spaniards  and  Ita- 
lians pleases  me  ;  I  know  not  whoro  fold,  wished 
his  neck  as  long  as  that  of  a  crane,  tliat  tie 
might  the  longer  taste  what  lie  had  swallowed  ; 
it  bad  been  better  wished  in  this  quick  anil 
precipitous  pleasure,  especially  in  sucli  natures 
as  mine,  that  have  llie  fault  of  being  too 
prompt.  To  stop  its  flight  and  delay  it  with 
preambles,  all  things,  a  mink,  a  bow,  a  word,  a 
si'jn,  stand  for  favour  and  recompense  betwixt 
them.  AVns  it  not  an  excellent  piece  of  thrift 
in  him  that  could  dine  on  the  steam   of  the 


ginary  :  is  the  little  ease  thou  bast,  too  much 
for  thee,     .ji  :..'.■ .         <  o       '  _     ■ 

t.'     Dost  thou  find  that  tboa  bast  p«rformol 
all   the   necessary  offices   that  nnture  has  en- 
joined thee,  and  that  she  is  idle  in  thee,  if  thou 
!    dost  not  oblige  thvself  to  more  and  new  ones  ! 
■    Thou  dost  not  slick  to  infringe  the  universal 
!    and  undoubted  law*,  hut  slickest  clem  to  those 


'   contradictory  thev   are,  by  so  much   thou  cm- 

.    ploy  est   thy"  whole   endeavour   in   them;    the 

laws  of  thy  parish  occupy  and  bind  thee  ;  those 

of  God  nnll  the  world  concern  thee  nut.      Hun 

but  a  little  over  the  examples  of  this  kind  ;  illy 

;   life  is  full  of  them. 

!       The  verses  of  these  two  poets   treating  so 
1  reservedly  and  discreetly  of  wun- 

1        nethinks 


:    To  ulk  dii- 


tbcv    disc 
J.ndie! 


r  their  ]icrsons  with 
nci-work,  as  priests  do  several 
sacred  things;  Bad  pointers  shade  their  pic- 
tures, to  give  Uiem  greater  lustre  and  'lis  said 
that  the  sun  and  wind  strike  mure  \  .■'  i.i\  l.v 
reflection  tlinn  in  a  direct  line.  Tin  I'.^ptiaii 
wisely  answered  him  who  asked  him  vital  he 
bad  under  Ell  cloak;  "  It  is  bid  under  my 
|  clonk,"  said  he,  "  that  thou  nmvesl  not  know 
what  it  is  ;"3  but  there  are  certain  other  things 
that   people   hide   only  to  show  them.     Hear 


pay 


ccordingly.     Let  t 
ulies   to   value 


and  fool  us.    We  ' 

pitre   the  las    charge  at  the   first  onset ;  the  I 

French  impc*'    -   _\  will  Ptill  show  itself.     By  I 

spinning  out  their  favours,  and  exposing  them  : 

in  small  parcels,  all,  even  miserable  old  age,  ■ 

will  find  some  little  share  of  reward,  nccnrdiig;  , 

to   their  worth   and   merit.     He  who  bos  no  I 

fruition   but    in    fruition,   who   wins   nothing  I 
unless   lie   s«ee]»   the   stakes,    v      ■ 

pleasure  in  the  chace  but  in  the  quarry,  ought  . 

not  to  Introduce  himself  into  our  school.     The  ■ 
more   steps  and   drfrren  too*  an1,   so   much 
higher  and  more  I     ., ■■  r     [.■    -  the  uppermost 

seat     we  aboidd  take  a  pleasure  ii    '    '  ' 


bv 


i  °r 


of  tliingi  would  turn  to  our  advantage ;  wo  j 
should  there  longer  »inj  itnd  In  oyer  love  with-  ' 
out  liope  and  without  desire  we  proceed  nut  ( 
worth  a  pin.  Our  conquest  and  entire  posses-  I 
sion  is  what  they  oiij»M  itithbiuU  to  dread: 
when  lliey  wholly  surrender  tbenist'lves  up  to 
the  mercy  of  our  fidelity  nhd  coiistuncy  they  ' 
run  a  mighty  hazard;  tliev  ore  virtues  very  . 
,  and  bard  to  he  found  ;  they  are  no  sooner  ! 


■s  but  w 


e  theirs 


! 
I" 


4m 
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wfamiini; 


F-w 


._■« 


Aivi  Thranoe:^.1  a  yitm^  man  of  Greene. 

so  io  Zo-7*  with  hut  pft**L>n.  that  havinj  jalaed 


that  he  mi^.t  n/iC  by  frilaon  rjTeaeL 
pify  the  nryp-*t  ariorsr  of  wh».i  h 


I 


t: 


t! 


i 


a  mat/***'*  consent,  he  r*£wai  to  esioy   her. 

aad  sti- 
he  was  *> 

KonH.  zsA  with  «L:>th  he  so  p!*aaed  hiaueif. 
*arae**  a  a  zvyi  *a.-Me  to  ;r.ear.  Do  but 
flaunt  how  much  the  krm  of  salataiioa,  parri- 
emlar  to  oor  nation,  ha*  by  1st  JaeUitj  ma<ie 
ki«%e*,  which  Socrates  say  if  are  so  powerfal  *sd 
dangeron*  fcr  strailng  heart*,  of  no  estasn.  It 
i*  a  &anv*><H  as  1  injanoos  custom  for  ladies,, 
that  they  most  be  obliged  to  Ien*i  their  ;:?*  to 
«rr«y  £i:ow  that  has  three  footmen  a:  La 
heeU,'  bow  nasty  or  de&rmed  toe-yer, 

Co;wa  i/nda.  aar2ws  easis:*. 
beperwfet  af.aoes,  nr*a-,i«  ^oi*-*  -  -  - 
Ceozom.  cceaoren  auL>>  gat..:ny  .* 


wmiermlly.  who  expended  his  eowjnsal 
ikb  i  oiore  regular  awl  legitimate  i  to  the  enjoy- 
men?  of  his  wij»  Melissa  after  she  wa 
Does  it  ace  seen  a  uroatic  hamocr  in  the 
«ee:ng  £*  cccltl  cot  otherwise  enjoy  hes 
Ea»i  jmi;aT  to  lay  him  fir  several  Booths  asleep, 
and  to  piea*e  eer?elf  with  the  ardtion  of  a  boy. 
who  stinvd  not  bet  in  his  4e*o  !  So  I  sav  that 
we  love  a  boiiy  without  a  irxiL  when  we  loTe  a 
r.o«iy  wizhent  its  consent  and  cooearring  desire. 
AH  « ;oyiaz»  art  not  alike :  there  are  some  that 
are  hectic  a^  I  Ianzi:i»hxa^ ;  a  thoosand  other 
can*e».  besides  g-x.*;  will.  s*y  procure  us  this 
U7<j<ir  froiQ  tie  Uiiies :  this  a  not  a  sufficient 
te*;fcr<«v  of  arTectioQ  ;  treachenr  mav  lark 
tL*rc  as  wed  a*  elsewhere :  they  sometimes  go 
to  it  but  by  halves, 


and  we  do  not  get  maeh  by  the  bargain  :  for  a.* 
tlie  world  is  divided,  for  three  pretty  wor«  r>i, 
we  ron*t  kiss  fifty  oziy  ones ;  and  to  a  tec  ier 
ttotnacli,  like  those  of  my  age,  an  ill  kks  over- 
pavs  a  good  one. 

In  Italy  they  passionately  conrt,  even  their 
common  women,  who  prostitnte  themselves  lor 
money,  and  justify  the  doing  so  by  saying  that 
there  are  degrees  of  fruition ;  and  *  that  by 
courting  they  will  procure  themselves  that 
which  is  best  and  most  entire:  thev  sell  nothing  ' 
bat  their  bodies,  the  will  is  too  free,  and  too  : 
much  its  own  to  be  exposed  to  sale.  So  sav 
these,  that  'tis  the  will  they  undertake,  and 
they  have  reason  ;  'tis  indeed  the  will  that  we 
are  to  serve,  and  to  have  to  do  withal.  I  abhor 
to  imagine  as  mine  a  body  without  affection ; 
and  this  madness  is,  methioks,  cousin-german  to 
that  of  the  boy,  who  would  needs  lie  with  the 
_.  .     beautiful  ftatue  of  Venus,  made 

h^STiJr     by   Praxiteles,*  or  that  of  the 

men  luept  three      furious    Egvptian,   who   violated 

t3Zrlnt£7vt'  ti*e  &*&  carcase  of  a  woman  he 
were  iutemd.  was  embalming,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  the  law,  afterwards 
marie  in  Egypt,  that  the  corpse  of  beautiful 
younff  women,  and  of  those  of  good  qualitv, 
should  be  kept  three  days  before  they  should  be 
delivered  to  tho^e  whose  office  it  was  to  take 
care  for  the  interment.4     Pcriander  did  more 


**  «•»  e-W>  they  «at.> 
Tva. 'i  fink  ta 


vcrk 


I  kso7  some  vho  had  rather  lend  that  than 
iu'Ar  couch,  and  who  only  impart  themielves 
that  wtv.  You  are  to  fTimhy  whether  vour 
companv  pleades  them  upon  any  other  accuant, 
or  for  that  only,  as  some  strong-limbed  groom  ; 
in  what  character,  and  what  degree  of  favour 
you  are  with  them, 


Tifci  a.  dalur 
Qiao  Uftde  iHa  diem  eaadafiore  BOtaL1 


1   lAtrtiUM,  fii,  13S. 

*  Xewpkon,  Mem.  am  Horratrt. 

9  The  kiM  of  crrrmtmj  or  salutation,  which  Montaigne 
here  ernm*ou»\j  aflrnu  to  U  yrruh*r  to  France,  came,  not 
limf  afterwards,  to  be  irrarWa*  a  pictx  of  great  immoieatT 
th^re,  m  appear*  U<*m  \>t.  H-jlm'*  ■•  .Surra re  of  France/' 
When  the  Doctor  »i«.t-rd  ih^t  country,  in  l«tt,  be  thought 
it  strange  and  uncivil  t:.ai  '1:4  \*i\t%  shotild  turn  awar  from 
the  proftVr  *4  a  »ai<ita'ion;  ami  he  indignantly  exclaims, 
"  that  the  chaste  and  innocent  kiss  of  an  English  gentle- 
woman i«  ttvttf.  in  bearrn  than  their  heat  il-rotions.  "— 
Krasmuv,  in  a  letter,  urging  bis  friend  Andrelinus  to  come 
to  Kngland,  very  pleasantly  makes  u»e  of  this  custom  to 
strengthen  his  invitation.  "  it,  Kuistiu,"  says  he,  "  thou 
knewest  the  advantages  of  Kngland,  thou  wouidst  run  hither 
with  wintred  feet,  and  if  the  gout  would  not  suffer  that,  thou 
wouidst  wish  thyself  a  Jftedalo*.  Fur,  to  name  one  among 
many,  here  »n  eirls  with  divine  countenances.  Mand  and 
eourteoos,  and  whom  thoo  wouidst  readily  prefer  to  thy 


"Whether  thy 
Aad  avark  thy  day  on*  with  the 

What  if  they  eat  your  bread  with  the  sauce 
a  more  pleasing  imagination  ? 


of 


'  While  in  her  ar 
Sic  pants  with 


•d,roa 
form 


*t 

lover." 


What !  have  we  not  seen  one,  in  these  days  of 
ours,  that  made  use  of  this  act  upon  the  account 
of  a  most  horrid  revenge,  by  that  means  to  kill 
and  poison,  as  he  did,  an  excellent  woman  ? 

Such  as  know  Italy  will  not  think  it  strange 
if,  for  this  subject,  I  seek  not  elsewhere  for 
examples ;  for  that  nation  mav  be  called  the 

S^ent  of  the  world  in  this.    *fhey  have  gene- 
ly  more  handsome,  and  fewer  ugly,  women 
than  we ;  but  for  rare  and  excelling  beauties, 


Muses.  And  besides,  there  b  a  custom  which  eaa  never  be 
snfteientlv  praised  :  for,  if  you  visit  any  where,  yow  are  dis- 
missed with  kisses ;  if  yon  return,  these  sweet  thin 
again  rendered ;  if  any  one  goes  away  with  you.  the  ki 
are  divided ;  wherever  you  go  you  are  abundantly  kissed. 
In  short,  move  which  way  you  will,  all  things  are  full  of 
delight."     Krasmus  Ep.  r.  10. 

4  Uartial,  vii.  91.  The  Latin  is  the  only  language  thai  ia 
so  licentious  as  to  convey  ideas  so  zross  ami  na»ty.  Seneca 
says  it  is  better  to  suppress  some  :hmgs  in  utience,  thouch  it 
he  to  the  detriment  of  the  cause,  rather  than  to  tran*greea 
the  bounds  of  modesty.  Seneca,  Comtrwr.  i.  2.  towards  the 
end. 

*  Val.  Max.  viii.  2.  Ext.  5. 

*  Herod  ii.  89- 

*  Laertius,  i.  96. 

*  Martial,  xi.  103.  12.  and  59,  8. 

*  Catullus,  latin.  I ij. 
>*  Tibuilus,  i.  6,  33. 


.1 


! 


I  think  we  may  have  as  many  as  they.  I  think 
the  same  of  their  wits ;  of  those  of  the  common 
sort  they  have  evidently  far  more :  brutal  stupi- 
dity is  without  comparison  much  rarer  there ; 
but  for  singular  souls  and  of  the  highest  form, 
we  are  nothing  indebted  to  them.  If  I  should 
carry  on  the  comparison,  I  might  say,  as  touch- 
ing valour,  that  on  the  contrary  it  is,  to  what 
it  is  with  them,  common  and  natural  with  us: 
but  sometimes  we  see  them  possessed  of  it  to 
such  a  degree  as  surpasses  the  greatest  examples 
we  can  produce.  The  marriages  of  that  country 
are  defective  in  this :  their  custom  commonly 
imposes  so  rude  and  so  slavish  a  law  upon  the 
women,  that  the  most  distant  acquaintance  with 
a  stranger  is  held  as  criminal  in  them  as  the 
most  intimate ;  a  law  which  necessarily  renders 
all  such  acquaintances,  when  they  are  made, 
substantial ;  and  seeing  that  all  comes  to  one 
account,  they  have  no  hard  choice  to  make ; 
and  when  they  have  broken  down  the  fence, 
believe  me,  they  launch  out  to  some  tune: 
Luxuria  ipsis  vinculis,  sicut  fera  bestia,  irri- 
tata,  deinde  emissa.1  "  Lust,  like  a  wild  beast, 
being  more  enraged  by  being  bound,  breaks 
from  his  chains  with  greater  wildness."  They 
must  give  them  a  little  more  rein  : 

Vidi  ego  nuper  equura,  contra  so*  frena  tenacem. 
Ore  reluctant!  fulminia  ire  modo  :* 

•*  1  he  fiery  courser,  whom  no  art  can  »tay. 
Or  reined  force,  doth  oft  fair  means  obey." 

The  desire  of  company  is  allayed  by  giving  a 
little  liberty.  We  run  pretty  nearly  the  same 
fortune ;  they  go  to  extremes  from  their  con- 
straint ;  we  from  our  licence.  'Tis  a  good 
custom  we  have  in  France,  that  our  sons  are 
received  into  high  families,  there  to  be  enter- 
tained and  bred  up  pages,  as  in  a  school  of 
nobleness  ;  and  'tis  looked  upon  as  a  dis- 
courtesy and  an  affront  to  refuse  a  gentleman : 
I  have  taken  notice  (for  so  many  families,  so 
many  different  forms)  that  the  ladies  who  have  j 
>een  strictest  with  their  women  attendants  have  j 
had  no  better  luck  than  those  who  allowed 
them  a  greater  liberty  ;  there  should  be  moder- 
ation in  all  things ;  one  must  leave  a  great  deal 
of  their  conduct  to  their  own  discretion ;  for, 
when  all  comes  to  all,  no  discipline  can  curb 
them  throughout.  It  is  certain  that  she  who 
comes  off  with  flying  colours  from  a  school  of 
liberty,  brings  with  her  whereon  to  repose  more 
confidence  than  she  who  comes  away  sound 
from  a  severe  and  strict  education. 

Our  fathers  dressed  up  their  daughters'  looks 

Mod    rr  *n  ^n8n^u'l,CM  ant^  ^ear  >   we  Ours 

•ary  to  women.  *n  confidence  and  assurance,  the 
courage  and  the  desires  being 
alike  in  both  cases.  We  understand  nothing  of 
the  matter  ;  we  must  leave  it  to  the  Sarmates, 
that  may  not  lie  with  a  man  till  with  their  own 
hands  they  have  first  killed  another  in  battle.3 


1  Livy,  xxxiv.  4. 

*  Ovid,  Amor,  iii.  4.  13. 

*  Herod,  it.  117. 


For  me,  who  have  no  other  title  left  me  to  these 
things  but  by  the  ears,  'tis  sufficient,  if,  accord- 
ing to  the  privilege  of  my  age,  they  retain  roe 
for  one  of  their  counsel.  I  advise  them  then, 
and  men  too,  to  abstinence ;  but  if  the  age  we 
live  in  will  not  endure  it,  at  least  to  modesty  and 
discretion  ;  for  as  the  story  says  of  Aristippus,4 
speaking  to  some  young  men,  who  blushed  to 
see  him  go  into  a  scandalous  house :  "  The  vice 
is  in  not  coming  out,  not  in  going  in."  Let 
her  that  has  no  care  for  her  conscience  have 
yet  some  regard  to  her  reputation ;  and  though 
she  be  rotten  within,  let  her  carry  a  fair  outside 
at  least. 

I  commend  a  gradation  and  procrastination 
in  their  bestowing  of  favours :  Plato  declares 
that,  in  all  sorts  of  love,  facility  and  prompt- 
ness are  forbidden  the  defendant.  'Tis  a  sign 
of  eagerness,  so  rashly,  suddenly,  and  hand- 
over-head, to  surrender  themselves,  and  they 
ought  to  disguise  it  with  all  the  art  they  have ; 
in  carrying  tu  em  selves  with  modesty  and  reluc- 
tance in  granting  their  last  favours,  they  much 
more  allure  our  desires,  and  hide  their  own. 
Let  them  still  fly  before  us,  even  those  who 
have  most  mind  to  be  overtaken  ;  they  conquer 
more  surely  by  flying,  as  the  Scythians  do. 
Indeed,  according  to  the  law  that  nature  has 
imposed  upon  them,  it  is  not  properly  for  them 
either  to  will  or  desire  ;  their  part  is  to  suffer, 
consent,  and  obey  :  and  for  this  it  is  that  nature 
has  given  them  a  perpetual  capacity,  which  in 
us  is  but  occasional  and  uncertain ;  they  are 
always  fit  for  the  encounter,  that  they  may 
be  always  ready  when  we  are  so,  pati  natce  .•* 
"  born  to  endure :"  and  whereas  she  has  or- 
dered that  our  appetites  shall  be  manifest  by  a 
prominent  demonstration,  she  would  have  theirs 
to  be  hidden  and  concealed  within,  and  has 
furnished  them  with  parts  improper  for  osten- 
tation, and  simply  defensive.  Such  proceedings 
as  this  that  follows,  must  be  left  to  the  Ama- 
zonian licence :  Alexander  marching  his  army 
through  Hyrcania,  Thalestris,  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  came  with  three  hun- 
dred horse  of  her  own  sex,  well 
mounted  and  armed,  having  left 
the  remainder  of  a  very  great  army  that  fol- 
lowed her,  behind  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
to  pay  him  a  visit ;  and  publicly  and  in  plain 
terms  told  him,  that  the  fame  of  his  valour  and 
victories  had  brought  her  thither  to  see  him,  and 
to  make  him  an  offer  of  her  forces,  to  assist 
him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  enterprises :  and  that, 
finding  him  so  handsome,  young,  and  vigorous, 
she,  who  was  also  perfect  in  all  her  qualities, 
advised  that  they  might  lie  together ;  to  the  end 
that  from  the  most  valiant  woman  of  the  world, 
and  the  bravest  man  then  living,  there  might 
spring  some  great  and  wonderful  issue  for  the 
time  to  come.  Alexander  returned  her  thanks 
for  all  the  rest ;  but  to  give  leisure  for  the  ac- 

4  Lacrtiua,  in  vita, 

5  Seneca.  Ep.  95. 


Alexander  and 
Thaleatria. 
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eMBpr&hmer.t  of  her  b*t  demand,  be  stayed 
thirteen  days  in  that  place*  which  were  §j*nt 
is  royal  feasting  sad  jollity,  liar  the  welcome  of 
fo  brave  a  princess.1 

We  are  almost  thrwgboot  incompetent  and 
unjust  judges  of  their  actio©*,,  as  they  are  of 


-v* 


•  i 


heiLea 


-  A2cSwt» 


t*  exeat  has  vi^oa 

ties  tk*  injur? 


eoaJess  the  troth  when  it  makes  again* 
when  'tis  on  my  side.     T»  an  abo- 
minable mtenrperanee  that  push's  them  on  so 
often  to  change,  and  that  hinder*  them  to  limit . 
their  affection   to  any  one  person  whatever ;  . 
as  is  evident  in  that  goddess  to  whom  are  attri- . 
bated  so  many  changes  and  so  many  lovers : 
bat  'tis  true  withal  that  lote  is  contrary  to  its 
own  nature  if  it  be  not  \  iolent,  and  that  vio- 
lence »  contrary  to  its  nature  if  it  be  constant.  ( 
And  they  who  make  it  a  wonder,  exclaim,  and  , 
keep  such  a  clutter  to  find  oat  the  causes  of  i 
this  frailty  of  theirs,  as  annatoral  and  not  to  be  I 
believed ;  how  comes  it  to  pass  they  do  not  ' 
discern  how  often  they  are  themselves  guilty  of 
the  same,  without  any  astonishment  or  miracle 
at  all  ?     It  would  perad  Ten  tore 
be  more  strange  to  see  the  passion  i 
fixed  ;  'tis  not  a  simply  corporeal  j 
passion :    if  there  be  no  end  in  , 
avarice  and  ambition,  there  is  doubtless  none  ! 
the  more  in  desire  ;  it  still  lives  after  satiety ;  ' 
and  'tis  impossible  to  prescribe  either  constant ' 
satisfaction  or  end ;   it  ever  goes  bevond  its 


Th  not  enough  that  a  man's  wQl  be  eood ; 
weakness  and  iBWrtEeiency  lawfully  break  a 
marriage, 


JLcd 


ft  fcr  fare's  teal : 


and  why  not  ?  and,  according  to  her  own 
measure,  an  amorous  intelligence,  more  bold 
and  active, 


ject  to  change. 


'*  If  sticaa,th  they  want  love's  task  to 

Bat  is  it  not  a  great  impudence  to  oner  our 
imperfections  and  imbecilities,  where  we  deaire 
to  please,  and  leave  a  pool  opinion  and  estem 
of  ourselves?  For  the  little  that  I  am  able 
to  do  now, 

Ado 
IfoCU  op  »*.« 


«4 


One  boot  a  sight," 


I  would  not  trouble  a  woman  that  I  reference 
and  ftar: 


And  inconstancy  perhaps  is  hi  some  sort 
more  pardonable  in  them  than  in 
us :  they  may  plead,  as  well  as 
we.  the  inclination  to  \arietv  and 
novelty,  common  to  us  both  ;  and  . 
secondly,  which  we  cannot  that  tliey  bay  a  j 
pig  in  a  poke.  Joan,  Queen  of  Naples,  caused 
her  first  husband,  Amlreosso,2  to  be  hanged  at 
the  bars  of  her  window,  in  a  halter  of  gold  and 
silk,  woven  with  her  own  hand,  because  that, 
in  matrimonial  performances,  she  neither  found  I 
his  parts  nor  abilities  answer  the  expectation 
she  had  conceived  from  his  stature,  beauty, 
youth,  and  activity,  by  which  she  bad  been 
caught  and  deceived.  They  may  allege  that 
there  is  more  required  in  doing  than  in  suffer- 
ing ;  and  so  they  are  on  their  jmrt  always  at 
least  provided  for  necessity,  whereas  on  onr 
part  it  may  mil  out  otherwise.  For  this  reason 
it  was  that  Plato,  in  his  Laws,  wisely  provided 
that,  before  every  marriage,  to 
JJjLfljSJjf  determine  of  the  fitness  of  the 
-..~ur  persons,   the  judges  should  see 

the  young  men  who  pretended  to 
it  stark  naked,  and  the  women  naked  to  the 
girdle  only.  When  they  come  to  try  us  they 
do  not  perhaps  find  us  worthy  of  their  choice : 


Trzv  ratpicari. 

CLsadcre  I 


'  IHodonu  Sic.  xrii.  16.  Bat  this  historian  does  not 
my  that  this  ooeen  of  the  Amazons  offered  Alexander  troops 
to  aid  him  in  bis  military  expeditions :  and  Qiiintos  Cortius, 
vi.  5,  says  expressly  that  Alexander  baring  asked  her  if  she 
would  go  to  the  wars  with  him,  she  excused  herself  by  say- 
ins;,  that  she  had  left  nobody  to  be  guardian  of  her  kingdom : 
"  Causata,  sine  eustode  regnum  reliauisse." 

*  Andrew  (whom  the  Italians  called  Andreosso),  son  of 
Charles,  King  of  H  angary.   Sac  Bayle,  art.  Joan  1.  of  Naples. 


Caji 


"  Sc*7«rt  not  ban 
On  whose  lore's  wild-fire  ace  doth  throw 
Of  fifty  years  the  cooling  snow.'*3 

Nature  should  satisfy  herself  in  havino;  rendered 
aee  miserable,  without  making  it  ridiculous  too. 
I  hate  to  see  it,  for  one  poor  inch  of  pitiful 
vigour,  which  comes  upon  it  but  thrice  a  week, 
to  strut  and  set  oat  itself  with  as  great  an  air 
as  if  it  could  do  mighty  feats,  a  true  flame  of 
flax ;  and  wonder  to  see  it  so  boil  and  bubble 
at  a  time  when  it  is  so  congealed  and  extin- 
guished. This  appetite  ought  not  to  appertain 
to  anything  but  the  flower  of  beautiful  youth  ; 
trust  not  to  it  because  you  sec  it  seconds  that 
indffiitigable,  full,  constant,  and  magnanimous 
ardour  that  is  in  you,  for  it  will  certainly  leave 
you  in  the  lurch  at  your  greatest  need ;  but 
rather  return  it  to  some  tender,  bashful,  and 
ignorant  boy,  who  yet  trembles  under  the  rod, 
and  blushes  : 

Indnm  sangwineo  reloti  riolarerit  astro 

Si  qub  ebur,  rel  mixta  rubent  obi  hlia  mnlta 

Alba 


"  Tbns  Indian  tr'rr  shows 
Which  with  a  bord'ring  hue  of  puq>le  glows; 
Or  lilies  damasked  with  the  neighbouring  rose." 


3  Martial,  riL  S3.  3. 

*  Catullus,  Carm.  Ixtu.  27. 

*  Virgil,  Georg.  Hi.  127. 

*  Horace,  Epod.  xii.  15. 
"  Id.  ode.  ii.  4.  12. 

*  JBnei  /,  xii.  67* 
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He  who  can  stay  till  the  morning,  without  (lying 
for  shame,  to  behold  the  disdain  of  the  fair 
eyes  of  her  who  knows  so  well  your  fumbling 
impertinence, 

Et  Uciti  fecere  tamen  convicia  vultus,1 

"  And  though  she  nothing  say, 
How  ill  she  likes  my  work  her  looks  betray," 

never  had  the  satisfaction  and  the  glory  of 
having  battled  them  till  they  were  weary,  with 
the  vigorous  performance  of  one  heroic  nteht. 
When  I  have  observed  any  one  to  be  tired  of 
me,  I  have  not  presently  accused  her  levity ; 
but  have  been  in  doubt  if  I  had  not  reason 
rather  to  complain  of  nature.  She  has  cer- 
tainly used  me  very  uncivilly  and  unkindly  ; 

Si  non  longa  satis,  si  non  bene  mentula  crassa : 
Nimirum  sapiunt,  videntque  parvam 
Blatronaa  quoque  mentolam  illibenter ;' 

and  done  me  a  most  irreparable  injury.  Every 
member  I  have,  as  much  one  as  another,  is 
equally  my  own,  and  no  other  does  more 
properly  make  me  a  man  than  this. 

I  universally  owe  my  entire  picture  to  the 
public.    The  wisdom  of  my  instruction  wholly 
consists  in  liberty  and  naked  truth ;  disdaining 
to  introduce  little,  feigned,  common,  and  pro- 
vincial rules  into  the  catalogue  of  its  real  duties, 
all  natural,  general,  and  constant ;  of  which 
civility  and  ceremony  arc  daughters  indeed, 
but  illegitimate.     We  are  sure  to  have  the 
vices  of  appearance,  when  we  have  had  those  of 
essence ;  when  we  have  done  with  these,  we 
run  full  drive  upon  otliers,  if  we  find  it  must  be 
so  ;  for  there  is  danger  that  we  shall  fancy  new 
offices,  to  excuse  our  negligence  towards  the 
natural  ones,   and  to   confound   them.     That 
this  is  so,  it  is  seen  that  in  places  where  faults 
are  crimes,  crimes  are  but  faults;    and   that 
in  nations   where  the   laws   of  courtesy  are 
most  rare  and  remiss,  the   primitive    laws   of 
common  reason  are  better  observed,  the  innu- 
merable multitude  of  so  many  duties  stifling 
and  dissipating  our  care.     Application  to  trivial 
things  diverts  us  from  those  that  are  necessary 
and  just.     Oh,  how  these  superficial  men  take 
an  easy  and   plausible  way  in  comparison  of 
ours !    These  are  shadows  wherewith  we  pal- 
liate and  pay  one  another  ;  but  we  do  not  pay, 
but  inflame  our  reckoning  to  that  great  judge, 
who  tucks  up  our  rags  and  tatters  about  our 
shameful  parts,  and  is  not  nice  to  view  us  all 
over,  even  to  our  inmost  and  most  secret  vile- 
nesses  :  it  were  an  useful  decency  of  our  maid- 
enly modesty,   could   it  keep   him    from    this 
discovery.      In    fine,   whoever   could   reclaim 
man  from  so  scrupulous  a  verbal  superstition, 


'•  Ovid,  Amor.  i.  ".  21. 

*  Of  these  three  verses  the  first  is  the  beginning  of  a  sort 
of  epigram,  entitled  Priapus,  in  the  Veterum  Portarum  Cata- 
lectti,  and  the  t*o  others  are  taken  from  one  of  the  first 
epigrams  of  the  same  collection,  Ad  MatronaM,  two  of  which 


would  do  the  world  no  great  disservice.  Our 
life  is  divided  betwixt  folly  and  prudence. 
Whoever  will  write  of  it  but  what  is  reverend 
and  canonical,  will  leave  more  than  half  behind. 
I  do  not  excuse  myself  to  myself;  and  if  I  did, 
it  should  rather  be  for  my  excuses  that  I  would 
excuse  myself,  than  for  any  other  fault ;  I  ex- 
cuse myself,  of  certain  humours,  which  I  think 
more  strong  in  number  than  those  that  are  on 
my  side.  In  consideration  of  which,  I  will 
farther  say  this  (for  I  desire  to  please  every 
one,  though  a  thins  hard  to  do :  Esse  unurn 
hominem  accommodation  ad  tantam  tnorum  ac 
sermonum  et  voluntatum  varietatem  ?  "  That 
one  man  accommodates  himself  to  so  great  a 
variety  of  manners,  discourses,  and  wills) :  that 
they  ought  not  to  condemn  me  for  what  I  make 
authorities,  received  and  approved  of  by  many 
ages,  to  utter;  and  that  there  is  no  reason 
that,  for  want  of  rhyme,  they  should  refuse  me 
the  liberty  they  allow  even  to  churchmen  of  our 
nation,  and  of  which  here  are  two  specimens : 

Rimula,  dispcream,  ni  monogramma  tua  est  ;4 
Un  vit  d'amy  la  contente,  et  bien  traicte  ;* 

besides  many  others.  I  love  modesty,  and  'tis 
not  out  of  judgment  that  I  have  chosen  this 
scandalous  way  of  speaking ;  'tis  nature  that 
has  chosen  it  for  me.  I  recommend  it  not,  no 
more  than  other  forms  that  are  contrary  to 
common  custom ;  but  I  excuse  it,  and  by  cir- 
cumstances, both  general  and  particular,  alleviate 
the  accusation. 

But  to  proceed :  whence  also  can  proceed 
that  usurpation  of  sovereign  authority  you  take 
upon  you  over  the  women  who  favour  you  at 
their  own  expense, 

Si  furtiva  dedit  nigra  munuscula  nocte,6 

"  If  in  the  silence  of  the  night 
She  has  permitted  stolen  delight," 

bo  that  you  presently  assume  the  interests,  cold- 
ness, and  authority  of  a  husband ;  whence,  I 
ask,  can  it  be  derived  ?  'Tis  a  free  contract : 
why  do  you  not  begin,  as  you  intend  to  hold 
on?  there  is  no  prescription  upon  voluntary 
things.  'Tis  against  the  form,  but  it  is  true, 
withal,  that  I  in  my  time  have  carried  on  this 
affair,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  it  would  permit, 
as  conscientiously,  and  with  as  much  colour  of 
justice,  as  any  other  contract  whatever ;  and 
that  I  never  pretended  other  affection  than 
what  I  really  hud,  and  have  truly  acquainted 
them  with  the  declination,  vigour,  and  birth 
of  the  same,  the  fits  and  intermissions ;  a  man 
does  not  always  hold  on  at  the    rn      A.    , 

t  £  i  The  author's 

same  rate.     I  have  been  so  spar-     fidelity  in  lore, 
ing  of  my  promises  that  I  think 


are  parodied  by  Montaigne.    The  lines  are  altogether  unsus- 
ceptible of  translation. 
s  Q.  Cicero,  de  Petit.  Consul,  c.  14. 

4  Theodore  Bexa.  Juvenilia.    See  Bayle,  art  Beta, 

5  St.  Gelais,  (Euttren  Poetiqves,  p.  99. 
•  Catullus,  Carm.  Ixviii.  US. 
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I  Lave  been  better  than  my  word.  They  have 
found  me  faithful  to  their  inconstancy,  even  to 
a  confessed,  and  even  to  a  multiplied,  incon- 
stancy. I  never  broke  with  them  whilst  I  had 
any  hold  at  all ;  and  what  occasion  soever  they 
have  given  me,  never  broke  with  them  to 
hatred  or  contempt :  for  such  privacies,  though 
obtained  upon  never  so  scandalous  terms,  do 
yet  oblige  us  to  some  good  will.  I  have  some- 
times, upon  their  tricks  and  evasions,  discovered 
a  little  indiscreet  anger  and  impatience ;  for  I 
am  naturally  subject  to  rash  emotions,  which, 
though  slight  and  short,  often  spoil  my  market- 
ing. Would  they  freely  have  consulted  my 
judgment,  I  should  not  have  stuck  to  have 
given  them  sharp  and  paternal  counsels,  and  to 
have  pinched  them  to  the  quick.  If  I  have 
left  them  any  cause  to  complain  of  me,  'tis 
rather  to  have  found  in  me,  in  comparison  of 
the  modern  custom,  a  love  foolishly  conscien- 
tious, than  anything  else.  I  have  kept  my 
word  in  things  wherein  I  might  easily  have 
been  dispensed  ;  they  then  sometimes  surren- 
dered themselves  with  reputation,  and  upon 
articles  that  they  were  willing  enough  should 
be  broken  by  the  conqueror.  I  have  more 
than  once  made  pleasure  in  its  greatest  tempta- 
tion strike  to  the  interest  of  their  honour ;  and 
where  reason  importuned  roe,  have  armed 
them  against  myself;  so  that  they  conducted 
themselves  more  decently  and  securely  by  my 
rules,  when  they  frankly  referred  themselves  to 
them,  than  they  would  nave  done  by  their  own. 
I  have  ever,  as  much  as  I  could,  wholly  token 
upon  myself  alone  the  hazard  of  our  assigna- 
tions to  acquit  them,  and  have  always  contrived 
our  meetings  after  the  hardest  and  most  unusual 
manner,  as  less  suspected,  and  moreover,  in  my 
opinion,  more  accessible.  They  are  chiefly 
more  open  where  they  think  they  are  the  most 
securely  shut ;  things  least  feared  are  less  de- 
fended and  observed ;  one  may  more  boldly 
dare  what  nobody  thinks  yon  will  dare,  which 
by  the  difficulty  becomes  easy.  Never  had 
any  man  his  approaches  more  impertinently 
genital.  This  way  of  loving  is  more  according 
to  discipline,  but  'tis  most  ridiculous  and  inef- 
fectual to  our  people.  Who  better  knows  it  than 
I,  yet  I  repent  me  not  of  it.  I  have  nothing 
there  more  to  lose : 

Me  tabula  tacer 
Voliva  paries  indica  uvida 

Suspendiste  potenti 
Vestimenta  maris  deo  :l 

M  For  me  my  rotive  tablet  shows 
That  1  hare  hung  my  dripping  clothes 
At  Neptune's  shrine : 

'tis  now  my  time  to  speak  out.  But  I  might 
perhaps  say,  as  another  would  do,  "  Thou 
talkest  idly,  my  friend ;  the  love  of  thy  time 
has  little  commerce  with  faith  and  integrity :" 


1  Horace,  Od.  i.  5.  13. 

*  Terence,  Eunuch,  i.  1.  16. 

>  Seneca,  Epist.  96.    The  text  baa  manet,  not  at. 


Haec  s!  tu  postules 
Ratione  certa  faeere,  nihilo  plus  agas, 
Quam  si  des  operam,  ut  cum  ratione  insanias  :* 

"  These  things  if  thou  wilt  undertake, 
By  reason,  permanent  to  make  ; 
This  will  be  all  thou'lt  get  by  it, 
Wisely  to  run  out  of  thy  wit." 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  were  for  me  to  begin 
again,  assuredly  it  should  be  by  the  same 
method  and  the  same  progress,  how  unfruitful 
soever  it  might  prove.  Folly  and  ignorance 
are  commendable  in  an  incommendable  action  ; 
the  farther  1  go  from  their  humour  in  this,  I 
approach  so  much  nearer  to  my  own. 

As  to  the  rest,  in  this  traffic,  I  did  not  suffer 
myself  to  be  totally  carried  away ;  I  pleased 
myself  in  it,  but  did  not  forget  myself  withal. 
I  Kept  the  little  sense  and  discretion  that  nature 
has  given  me  entire  for  their  service  and  my 
own :  a  little  emotion,  but  no  dotage.  My 
conscience  also  was  engaged  in  it,  even  to 
debauchery  and  dissoluteness,  but  never  so  far 
as  to  ingratitude,  treachery,  malice  and  cruelty. 
I  did  not  purchase  the  pleasure  of  this  vice  at 
any  price,  but  contented  myself  with  its  proper 
and  single  cost :  Nullum  intra  se  vitiutn  est.3 
"  Nothing  is  a  vice  in  itself."  I  almost  equally 
hate  a  stupid  and  slothful  laziness,  as  I  do 
a  toilsome  and  painful  employment;  the  one 
pinches,  the  other  lays  me  asleep.  I  like 
wounds  as  well  as  bruises,  and  cuts  as  well  as 
dry  blows.  I  found  in  this  commerce,  when 
I  was  the  most  able  for  it,  a  just  moderation 
betwixt  these  extremes.  Love  is  a  sprightly, 
lively,  and  gay  agitation  ;  I  was  neither 
troubled  nor  afflicted  with  it,  but  heated,  and, 
moreover,  disordered.  A  man  must  stop  there; 
it  hurts  nobody  but  fools.  A  young  man  asked 
the  philosopher  Panetius,  if  it  was  becoming  a 
wise  man  to  be  in  love  ?  "  Let  the  wise  man 
look  to  that,"  answered  he,  "  but4  let  not  thou 
and  I,  who  are  not  such,  engage  ourselves  in  so 
stirring  and  violent  an  affair,  that  enslaves  us 
to  others,  and  renders  us  contemptible  to  our- 
selves." He  said  true,  that  we  are  not  to 
entrust  a  thing  so  precipitous  in  itself  to  a  soul 
that  has  not  wherewithal  to  withstand  its  as- 
saults, and  disprove  the  saying  of  Agesilaus, 
"  that  prudence  and  love  cannot  live  toge- 
ther."4 "Tis  a  vain  employment,  'tis  true; 
unbecoming,  shameful,  illicit,  and  illegitimate ; 
but,  to  carry  it  on  after  this  manner,  I  look 
upon  it  as  wholesome,  and  proper  to  enliven 
a  drowsy  soul,  and  to  rouse  up  a  heavy  body  ; 
and,  as  a  physician,  I  would  prescribe  it  to  a 
man  of  my  form  and  condition,  as  soon  as  any 
other  recipe  whatever,  to  rouse  and  keep  him 
in  vigour  till  well  advanced  in  years,  and  to 
defer  the  approaches  of  ace.  Whilst  wc  are  but 
in  the  suburbs,  and  that  the  pulse  yet  beats, 


4  Seneca,  Epiat.  11 7. 

*  "Oh!  how  hard  a  matter  is  it,"  said  Agesilaoa,  "  for  a 
roan  to  be  in  love  and  in  his  sober  senses  at  one  and  tkf 
same  time !"    Plutarch,  in  vita. 
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Dam  nor*  canities,  dam  prim*  et  recta  senectus, 
Dum  superest  Lacheai  quod  torqueat,  et  pedibus  me 
Purto  meU,  nullo  deztram  subeunte  baciUo ;! 

"  While  something  yet  of  health  and  strength  remains, 
While  yet  my  steps  no  bending  staff  sustains, 
While  few  grey  hairs  upon  my  head  are  seen ;  " 

we  have  need  to  be  tickled  by  some  such  nip- 
ping incitation  as  this.  Do  but  observe  what 
youth,  vigour,  and  gaiety  it  inspired  Anacreon 
withal ;  aud  Socrates,  who  was  then  older  than 
I,  speaking  of  an  amorous  object :  "  Leaning," 
says  he,:  "  uiy  shoulder  to  her  shoulder,  and  my 
head  to  hers,  as  we  were  reading  together  in  a 
book,  I  felt,  it  is  a  fact,  a  sudden  sting  in  iny 
shoulder,  like  the  biting  of  a  flea,  which  I  still 
felt  above  five  days  after,  and  a  continual  itch- 
ing crept  into  my  heart."  A  mere  accidental 
touch,  and  of  a  shoulder,  to  heat  and  excite  a 
soul  mortified  and  enervated  by  age,  and  the 
most  moderate  liver  of  all  mankind  !  And  why 
not  ?  Socrates  was  a  man,  and  would  neither 
be,  nor  be  like,  any  other  thing.  Philosophy 
does  not  contend  against  natural  pleasures,  pro- 
vided they  be  moderate ;  and  only  preaches 
moderation,  not  a  total  abstinence.    The  power 

of  resistance  is  employed  against 
Nsturai  plea-      fa^  tjiat    are  adulterate,  and 

aures  allowed  if     ;**w*'    •*"■""  ,7    Wk*1"*^1  «*•-*»    ***** 

nyntr»»ig.  introduced  by  innovation ;  philo- 

sophy says  that  the  appetites  of 
the  body  ought  not  to  be  augmented  by  the 
mind  ;  and  intelligently  warns  us  not  to  stir  up 
hunger  by  saturity  ;  not  to  stuff  instead  of  fill- 
ing the  belly ;  to  avoid  all  enjoyments  that  may 
bring  us  to  want,  and  all  meats  and  drinks  that 

{>rocure  thirst  and  hunger,  as  in  the  service  of 
ove,  she  prescribes  us  to  take  such  an  object  as 
may  simply  satisfy  the  body's  real  need,  aud 
may  not  stir  the  soul,  which  ought  only  barely 
to  follow  and  assist  the  body,  without  mixing 
in  the  affair.  But  have  I  not  reason  to  believe 
that  these  precepts,  which  also,  in  my  opinion, 
are  in  other  respects  somewhat  rigorous,  only 
apply  to  a  body  that  really  performs  its  office ; 
aud  that  in  a  body  broken  with  age,  as  in  a 
weak  stomach,  tis  excusable  to  wunu  and  sup- 
port it  by  art,  and,  by  the  meditation  of  the 
fancy,  to  restore  that  appetite  and  vivacity  it 
has  lost  in  itself? 

May  we  not  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  us, 
during  this  earthly  prison,  that  is  purely  either 
corporeal  or  spiritual,  and  that  we  injuriously 
diatever  a  man  alive,  and  that  it  seems  but  rea- 
sonable that  we  should  regard  as  favourably,  at 
leu^t,  the  use  of  pleasure  as  we  do  that  of  pain  ? 
This3  was  (for  example)  vehement  even  to  per- 
fection in  the  souls  of  the  saints  by  penitence  ; 
the  body  had  there  naturally  a  share  by  the 
right  of  union,  aud  yet  might  have  but  little 
part   in    the   cause.      And    yet  are  they  not 


'  Jurenal,  ill.  s0. 

*  Xenophon,  Banquet,  It.  i7. 
»  Pain. 

*  Horace,  Epod.  si.  19,    "  Who  are  always  in  a  capacity 


contented  that  it  should  barely  follow  and 
assist  the  afflicted  soul ;  they  have  afflicted  it 
by  itself,  with  grievous  and  peculiar  torments, 
I  to  the  end  that,  by  emulation  of  one  another, 
the  soul  and  body  might  plunge  man  into 
misery,  by  so  much  more  salutiierous,  as  it  is 
more  painful  and  severe.  In  like  manner,  is  it 
not  injustice  in  bodily  pleasures  to  subdue  and 
keep  under  the  soul,  and  say  that  it  must 
therein  be  dragged  along,  as  to  some  enforced 
and  servile  obligation  and  necessity  ?  'Tis 
rather  her  part  to  aid  and  cherish  them, 
there  to  present  herself  and  to  invite  them,  the 
authority  of  ruling  belonging  to  her ;  as  it  is 
also  her  part,  in  my  opinion,  in  pleasures  that 
are  proper  to  her,  to  inspire  and  infuse  into  the 
body  all  the  feeling  and  sense  it  is  capable  of, 
and  to  study  how  to  make  it  pleasant  and  use- 
ful to  it.  For  it  is  good  reason,  as  they  say, 
that  the  body  should  not  pursue  its  appetites 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  mind ;  but  why  is  it  not 
also  reason  that  the  mind  should  not  pursue 
hers  to  the  prejudice  of  the  body  ? 

I  have  no  other  passion  to  keep  roe  in  breath. 
What  avarice,  ambition,  quarrels, 

and  law -suits  do  for  Others,  who,     The  advantages 

like  me,  have  no  particular  em-    that  maybe 
ployment,  love  would  more  com-    J^J  ta%&~ 
modiously  do ;  it  would  restore    ranced  age. 
to  me  vigilancy,  sobriety,  care  as 
to  my  deportment  and  person  ;  re-assure  my 
countenance  that  these  sour  looks,  these  de- 
formed and  pitiable  sour  looks  of  old  age, 
might  not  step  in  to  disgrace  it ;  would  again 

fut  me  upon  sound  and  wise  studies,  by  which 
might  render  myself  more  loved  ana  esteemed, 
clearing  iny  mind  of  the  despair  of  itself,  and 
of  its  use,  and  re-integrate  it  to  itself ;  would 
divert  me  from  a  thousand  troublesome  thoughts 
and  a  thousand  melancholic  humours,  that  idle- 
ness and  ill  health  load  us  withal,  at  such  an 
age;  would  warm  again,  in  dreams  at  least, 
the  blood  that  nature  has  given  over ;  will  hold 
up  the  chin,  and  a  little  stretch  out  the  nerves, 
the  vigour  and  gaiety  of  life  of  that  poor  man 
who  is  going  full  drive  to  his  ruin.  But  I  very 
well  understand  that  is  a  commodity  very  hard 
to  recover.  By  weakness  and  long  experience 
our  taste  has  become  more  delicate  and  nice ; 
we  ask  most  when  we  bring  least,  and  will  have 
the  most  choice  when  we  least  deserve  to  be 
accepted.  Knowing  ourselves  for  what  we  are, 
we  are  less  confident  aud  more  distrustful ; 
nothing  can  assure  us  of  being  beloved,  con- 
sidering our  condition  aud  theirs.  I  am  out  of 
countenance  to  find  myself  in  company  with 
young  folks,  full  of  wantonness  and  vigour, 

Cujus  in  indomito  constantior  inguine  nerval, 
Quam  nova  coUibus  arbor  inhseret.* 


of  performing  well."  This  is  a  short  paraphrase  on  the  dis- 
tich, which  those  who  do  not  understand  Latin  moat  be 
content  with ;  for  the  terms  made  use  of  by  Horace  convey 
such  gross  ideas  that  I  do  not  choose  to  translate  them 
more  closely. 
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To  what  end  should  we  go  and  intrude  our 
misery  amid  their  gay  and  sprightly  humours  ? 

Possint  at  juvenes  visere  fervidi, 
Mullo  non  cine  risa, 
Dilapsam  in  cinerea  facem  ?' 

"  That  youth*,  in  fervent  wishes  bold, 
Not  without  laughter,  may  behold 

A  torch,  whoae  early  fire 
Could  ev'ry  breast  with  love  inflame, 
Now  faintly  spread  a  sickly  gleam, 

And  in  a  smoke  expire." 

They  have  strength  and  reason  on  their  side ; 
let  us  give  way,  we  cannot  make  good  our 
ground ;  and  these  blossoms  of  springing  beauty 
suffer  not  themselves  to  be  handled  by  such 
benumbed  hands,  nor  be  dealt  with  by  mere 
material  means;  for,  as  the  old  philosopher3 
answered  one  that  jeered  him,  because  he  could 
not  gain  the  favour  of  a  young  girl  he  made 
love  to :  "  Friend,  the  hook  will  not  stick  in 
such  soft  cheese."  It  is  a  commerce  that  re- 
quires relation  and  correspondence :  the  other 
pleasures  we  receive  may  be  acknowledged  by 
recompenccs  of  another  nature  ;  but  this  is  not 
to  be  paid  but  with  the  same  kind  of  coin.  In 
earnest,  in  this  sport,  the  pleasure  I  give  more 
tickles  my  imagination  than  that  I  receive. 
Now,  as  he  has  nothing  of  generosity  in  him 
that  can  receive  a  courtesy  where  he  confers 
none,  it  must  needs  be  a  mean  soul  that  will 
owe  all,  and  can  be  contented  to  maintain  a 
correspondence  with  persons  to  whom  he  is  a 
continual  charge ;  there  is  no  beauty,  favour, 
nor  privacy  so  exquisite,  that  a  gallant  man 
ought  to  desire  at  this  rate.  If  they  can  only 
be  Kind  to  us  out  of  pity,  I  had  much  rather 
die  than  live  upon  charity.  I  would  have  a 
right  to  ask  it  in  the  style  that  I  saw  some  beg 
in  Italy,  Fate  ben  per  voi9  "  Do  good  to 
yourself;"  or  after  the  manner  that  Cyrus 
exhorted  his  soldiers,  "  Who  loves  himself  let 
him  follow  me."  "  Comfort  yourself,"  some  one 
will  say  to  me,  "  with  women  of  your  own 
condition,  whose  company,  being  of  the  same 
age,  will  render  itself  more  easy  to  you."  O 
ridiculous  and  stupid  composition ! 

Nolo 
Barbam  vellere  mortuo  leoni  :3 

"  Tear  not  the  sleeping  lion's  beard :" 

Xenophon  uses  it  for  an  objection  and  an  accusa- 
tion against  Menon,  that  he  never  made  love 
to  any  but  old  women.  I  take  more  pleasure 
in  merely  seeing  the  just  and  sweet  mixture  of 
two  young  beauties,  or  only  meditating  it  in 
my  fancy,  than  to  be  myself  an  actor  in  one 
made  up  of  miserable  and  wan  old  age.  I 
leave  that  fantastic  appetite  to  the  Emperor 
Oalba,  that  was  only  for  hard  old  flesh  ;4  and 
to  this  poor  wretch  : 


i  Horace,  Od.  iv.  13,  26. 
9  Dion ;  Laertius,  in  vitd. 
5  Martial,  x.  90,  9. 

4  Suetonius,  in  vitd. 

5  Ovid,  who  from  his  melancholy  place  of  exile  writes  thus 
to  his  wife.    Ex  Ponto,  i.  4.  49. 
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Painted 
beauties  reek* 
oncd  among 
deformities. 


O  ego  dii  faciant  talem  tc  ccraere  possim, 

Caraque  mutatis  oscula  ferre  eomis, 
Amplectique  meis  corpus  non  pingue  lacertis  !' 

O  !  would  to  beav'n  I  such  might  thee  behold, 
To  kiss  those  locks  now  thou  in  cares  art  old, 
And  thy  worm  body  in  my  arms  enfold  1" 

and  amongst  the  chief  deformities,  I  reckon 
forced    and    artificial    beauty.      Emonez,    a 
young  courtezan  of  Chios,  think- 
ing by  fine  dressing  to  acquire 
the  beauty  that  nature  had  denied 
her,  came  to  the  philosopher  Ar- 
cesilaus,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  possible  for  a 
wise  man  to  be  in  love :  "  Yes,"  replied  he,* 
"  provided  it  be  not  with  a  factitious  and  so- 
phisticated beauty  like  thine."    The   ugliness 
of  a  confessed  old  age  is  to  me  less  ugly  and 
less    old   than    another    that    is 
polished  and  painted  up.     Shall        *t  what  age 
I  say  it  without  the  danger  of       throne.10 
having  my  throat  cut  ? — love,  in 
my  opinion,  is  not  properly  and  naturally  in 
its  season,  but  in  the  age  next  to  childhood, 

Quem  si  puellarum  insereres  choro, 
Mire  sagaces  falleret  hospites, 
Discrimcm  obscurum,  solutis 
Crinibus,  ambiguoque  vultu  :7 

"  Who  in  the  virgin  choir  defies 
The  curious  stranger's  prying  eyes 
So  smooth  his  doubtful  checks  appear, 
So  loose,  so  girlish,  flows  his  hair :" 

and  beauty  the  same ;  for  whereas  Homer  ex- 
tends it  so  far  as  to  the  budding  of  the  chin, 
Plato  himself  has  observed  this  as  rare.  And 
the  reason  why  the  sophist  Bion  so  pleasantly 
called  the  first  appearing  hairs  of  adolescence 
Aristogitous  and  Harmodians  is  sufficiently 
known.8  I  find  it  in  virility  already,  in  6ome 
sort,  a  little  out  of  date,  to  say  nothing  of 
old  age ; 

Importunus  enim  transvolat  aridas 
Quercus : 9 

"  Love,  restless,  with  quick  motion  flies 
From  withcr'd  oaks :" 

and  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  like  a  wo- 
man, does  very  far  extend  the  advantage  of 
women,  ordaining  that  it  is  time  for  them  at 
thirty  years  old  to  convert  the  title  of  fair  into 
that  of  good.  The  shorter  authority  we  give 
him  over  our  lives  'tis  so  much  the  better  for 
us.  Do  but  observe  his  port ;  'tis  a  beardless 
boy.  Who  knows  not  how,  in  his  school,  they 
proceed  contrary  to  all  order?  study,  exer- 
cise, and  custom,  are  ways  for  insufficiency  to 
proceed  by  ;  there  novices  rule :  Amor  ordi- 
nem  nescit.10  "  Love  knows  no  rules."  Doubt- 
less his  conduct  is  much  more  graceful  when 
mixed  with  inadvertency  and  trouble  ;  miscar- 
riages and  ill  successes  give  him  appetite  and 


6  Laertius.  in  vita. 

7  Horace,  Od.  ii.  5.  21. 

H  See  Plutarch,  on  Lone. 

9  Horace,  Od.  iv.  13.  9- 

10  St.  Jerome,  Epitt.  ad  Chromat.     Anacreon,  long  before 
him,  said  much  the  same  thing.     Sec  Ode  50,  verse  94. 
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grace ;  provided  it  be  sharp  and  eager,  'tis  do 
great  matter  whether  it  be  prudent  or  no ;  do 
but  observe  how  he  goes  reeling,  tripping,  and 
playing  ;  you  put  him  in  the  stocks  when  you 
guide  him  by  art  and  wisdom ;  and  restrain 
his  divine  liberty  when  you  put  him  into  those 
hairy  and  callous  hands. 

As  to  the  rest,  I  often  hear  them  set  forth 
this  intelligence  as  entirely  spiritual,  and  dis- 
dain to  put  the  interest  the  senses  there  have 
into  consideration :  everything  there  serves 
turn  ;  but  I  can  say  that  I  have  often  seen 
that  we  have  excused  the  weakness  of  their 
understandings  in  favour  of  their  outward 
beauty  ;  but  nave  never  seen  that  in  favour  of 
a  mind,  how  mature  and  well-disposed  soever, 
any  one  would  lend  a  hand  to  a  body  that  was 
never  so  little  decayed.  Why  does  not  some 
one  take  it  into  her  head  to  make  that  noble 
Socratical  contract  and  exchange  of  body  for 
soul  ?  purchasing,  at  the  price  of  her  thighs,  a 
philosophical  and  spiritual  intelligence  and  re- 
generation, the  highest  value  she  can  get  for 
them.  Plato1  ordains,  in  his  Laws,  that  he 
who  has  performed  any  signal  and  advan- 
tageous exploit  in  war,  may  not  be  refused 
during  the  whole  expedition,  whatever  his  age 
or  deformity  may  be,  a  kiss  or  any  other  amo- 
rous favour  from  any  woman  whatever.  What 
he  thinks  to  be  so  just  in  recommendation  of 
military  valour,  why  may  it  not  be  the  same  in 
recommendation  of  any  other  good  quality  ? 
And  why  does  not  some  woman  take  a  fancy 
to  prepossess,  over  her  companions,  the  glory 
of  this  chaste  love  ?     I  say  chaste, 

Nam  si  quando  ad  preelia  ventum  est, 
Ut  quondam  in  stipulis  magnus  tine  viribus  ignis 
Incassum  furit  :* 

"  For  when  to  join  love's  battle  they  engage, 
Like  fire  in  straw  they  weakly  spend  their  rage :" 

the  vices  that  are  stifled  in  the  thought  arc 
not  the  worst. 

To  conclude  this  notable  commentary,  which 
has  escaped  from  me  in  a  torrent  of  chatter, 
a  torrent  sometimes  impetuous  and  hurtful, 

Ut  missum  sponsi  furtivo  munere  malum 

Procurrit  casto  Virginia  e  gremio. 
Quod  misene  oblitse  molli  sub  veste  locatum, 

Dum  adventu  matris  prosilit,  excutitur, 
Atque  iliud  prono  prseceps  agitur  decursu : 

Huic  manat  tristi  consciua  ore  rubor,3 

"  As  a  fair  apple,  by  a  lover  sent 
To  's  mistress  for  a  private  compliment, 
Which  tumbles  from  the  modest  virgin's  lap, 
Where  she  had  quite  forgot  it,  by  mishap, 
When  starting  as  her  mother  opes  the  door, 
And  falls  out  of  her  garments  on  the  floor  ! 
While  as  it  rolls,  and  she  betrays  surprize, 
A  guilty  blush  her  fair  complexion  dyes," 

I  say  that  males  and  females  are  cast  in  the 


1  Republic,  v. 

*  Genr/ric.  iii.  98.  The  application  which  Montaigne  here 
makes  of  Virgil's  words  is  very  extraordinary,  as  will  appear 
immediately  to  those  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  consulting 
the  original 


same  mould,  and  that,  education  and  custom 
excepted,  the  difference  between  them  is  not 
great.  Plato  indifferently  invites  both  the  one 
and  the  other  to  the  society  of  all  studies,  exer- 
cises, commands,  and  occupations,  military 
and  civil,  in  his  commonwealth  ;  and  the  philo- 
sopher Antisthenes  took  away  all  distinction 
between  their  virtue  and  ours.4  It  is  much 
more  easy  to  accuse  one  sex  than  to  excuse  the 
other :  'tis  the  old  saying :  "  the  pot  and  the 
kettle." 


CHAPTER   VI. 

OP   COACHES. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  prove,  that  when 
great  authors  write  of  causes,  thev  not  only 
make  use  of  those  they  think  to  be  the  true 
causes  really,  but  also  of  such  as  they  believe 
are  not  so,  provided  they  have  some  beauty  and 
invention  ;  they  speak  true  and  usefully  enough, 
if  it  be  ingeniously.  We  cannot  make  ourselves 
sure  of  the  supreme  cause  ;  and  therefore  col- 
lect a  great  many  together,  to  see  if  it  may  not 
accidentally  be  amongst  them, 

Namque  unam  dicere  causam 
Non  satis  est,  verum  plures,  unde  una  tamen  ait.* 

"  And  thus  my  muse  a  store  of  causes  brings ; 
For  here,  as  in  a  thousand  other  things, 
Tho'  by  one  single  cause  th'  effect  is  done, 
Yet  since  'tis  hid,  a  thousand  must  be  shown, 
That  we  may  surely  hit  that  single  one." 

Will  you  ask  me  whence  the  custom  of  bless- 
ing those  that  sneeze  ?  we  break    ^    ^ 
wind  three  several   ways ;  that    God  bless  you, 
which  sallies  from  below  is  too    wnenyou 
filthy ;   that  which    breaks  out    ■neeae* 
from  the  mouth  carries  with  it  some  reproach 
for  having  eaten  too  much ;  the  third  eruption 
is  sneezing,  which,  because  it  proceeds  from 
the  head,  and  is  without  offence,  we  give  it  this 
civil  reception.     Do  not  laugh  at  this  distinc- 
tion, for  they  say  'tis  Aristotle's.6 

I  think  I  have  read  in  Plutarch7  (who,  of  all 
the  authors  I  ever  conversed  with,  is  he  that 
has  best  mixed  art  with  nature,  and  judgment 
with  knowledge),  giving  a  reason 
for  the  rising  of  trie  stomach  in    ^iJJJ^wiit 
those  that  are  at  sea,  that  it  is    at  sea. 
occasioned  by  fear,  having  found 
out  some   reason  by  which  he  proves  that  fear 
may  produce  such  an  effect.     I,  who  am  very 
subject  to  being  sick,  know  very  well  that  that 
cause  concerns  not  me ;  and  know  it,  not  by 
argument,  but  by  necessary  experience.    With- 
out instancing  what  has  been  told  me,  that  the 
same  tiling  often  happens  in  beasts,  especially 
hogs,  free  from  all  apprehension  of  danger;  and 


3  Catullus,  Carm.  lxv.  10. 

4  Laertius,  in  vita. 

5  Lucret.  vi.  704. 

r>  Problem,  sect.  33,  quaes.  9. 
7  On  Natural  Cause*. 
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what  an  acquaintance  of  nine  told  me  of  him-  ' 
lelf,  that  being  very  subject  to  it,  the  dispnsiti«>o  ' 
to  vomit  bad  three  or  (oar  times  gone  off  him,  ' 
being  very  much  afraid  in  a  violent   storm,  as  ' 
it  happened   to  that  ancient,  Pejus  rexabar,  \ 
tptam  nt  periculum  mihi  suceurreret  ,J  •'  I  was 
too    ill    to  think    of    my    danger."      I    was , 
never    afraid    upon   the    water,   nor,   indeed,  ; 
any  where  else  (and  I  have  bad  just  occa-  ■ 
sions   enough    before    my    eyes,  if  death   be . 
one;,  so  as  to  be  confounded  and  lose  my  judg- 
ment.     Fear  springs  sometimes  . 
What  fear  U.       as  well  from  want  of  judgment  as  , 
from  want  of  courage.     All  the  < 
dangers  I  have  been  in,  I  have  looked  upon 
without  winking,  with  an   open,  sound,  and 
entire  sight;  and  besides,  a  man   must  have 
courage  to  (ear.     It  has  formerly  served  me 
better  than  some  others,  so  to  order  my  retreat, 
that  it  was,  if  not  without  fear,  nevertheless 
without  affright  and  astonishment ;  it  was  stir- 
ring indeed,   but  not    amazed   nor  stupified. 
Great  souls  go  yet  much  farther,  and  represent 
flights  not  only  sound  and  firm,  but  moreover 
fierce.     Let  us  make  a  relation  of  that  which 
Alcibiades  reports3  of  Socrates,  his  fellow  in 
arms:  "  I   found  him,"  savs  he,  "after  the 
rout  of  our  army,  him  and  Xacbes,  in  the  rear 
of  those  that  fled ;  and  considered  him  at  my 
leisure,  and  in  security,  for  I  was  mounted  on  a 

food  horse,  and  he  on  foot,  and  had  so  fought, 
took  notice,  in  the  first  place,  how  much 
judgment  and  resolution  be  shewed,  in  compa- 
rison of  Laches ;  and  then  the  bravery  of  his 
march,  nothing  different  from  his  ordinary  gait: 
his  sight  firm  and  regular,  considering  ana 
judging  what  passed  about  him,  looking  one 
while  upon  those,  and  then  upon  others,  friends 
and  enemies,  after  such  a  manner  as  encouraged 
the  one,  and  signified  to  the  others  that  be 
would  sell  his  life  dear  to  any  one  that  should 
attempt  to  take  it  from  him,  and  so  they  came 
off;  for  people  are  not  willing  to  attack  such 
kind  of  men,  but  pursue  those  they  see  are  in 
a  fright."  This  is  die  testimony  of  this  great 
captain,  which  teaches  us  what  we  every  day 
see,  that  nothing  so  much  throws  us  into  dan- 
gers as  an  inconsiderate  eagerness  to  get  our- 
selves clear  of  them :  Qub  tbnoris  minus  e*t, 
eo  minus  forme  periculi  est?  "  Where  there 
is  leant  fear,  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  least 
danger."  Our  people  are  to  blame  to  say  that 
such  a  one  is  afraid  of  death,  when  he  expresses 
-that  he  thinks  of  it,  and  foresees  it.  Foresight 
is  equally  convenient  in  what  concerns  us, 
whether  good  or  ill :  to  consider  and  judge  of 
the  danger  is,  in  some  sort,  the  reverse  to  being 
astonished  thereat.  I  do  not  find  myself  strong 
enough  to  sustain  the  force  and  impetuosity  of 
this  passion  of  fear,  nor  of  any  other  vehement 
passion  whatever ;  if  I  was  once  conquered  and 
beaten  down,  I  should  never  rise  again  very 


1  Htneca,  K/ttst.  63. 
•  Plato,  Bt Hquct. 


sound ;  w  hoever  should  once  make  my  soul 
lose  her  footing,  would  never  set  it  upright 
again  ;  she  retastes  and  researches  herself  too 
profoundly,  and  too  much  to  the  quick,  and 
therefore  "would  never  let  the  wound  she  had 
received  heal  and  cicatrise.  It  has  been  well 
for  me  that  no  sickness  has  ever  yet  discom- 
posed it ;  at  every  charge  made  upon  me,  I 
make  my  utmost  opposition  and  best  defence ; 
by  which  means  the  first  that  should  rout  me, 
would  disable  me  from  ever  rallying  ajpin.  I 
have  no  after-game  to  play ;  on  which  side 
soever  the  inundation  breaks  my  banks,  I  lie 
open,  and  am  drowned  without  remedy.  Epi- 
curus says4  that  a  wise  man  can  never  become 
a  fool ;  and  I  have  an  opinion  converse  to  this 
sentence,  which  is,  that  he  who  has  once  been 
a  very  fool,  will  never  after  be  very  wise.  God 
gave  me  cold  according  to  my  cloth,  and  pas- 
sions proportionable  to  the  means  I  have  to 
withstand  them ;  nature  having  laid  me  open 
on  the  one  side,  has  covered  me  on  the  other ; 
having  disarmed  me  of  strength,  she  has  armed 
me  with  insensibility,  and  an  apprehension 
regular  or  dull. 

Now  I  cannot  long  endure  (and  when  I  was 
young  much  less  endured)  either  coach,  litter, 
or  boat,  and  hate  all  other  riding  but  on  horse- 
back, both  in  the  city  and  country  ;  but  I  can 
worse  endure  a  litter  than  a  coach,  and,  by  the 
same  reason,  better  a  rough  agitation  upon  the 
water,  whence  fear  is  produced,  than  the 
motion  of  a  calm.  At  the  little  jerks  of  oars, 
stealing  the  vessel  from  under  us,  I  find,  I  know 
not  how,  both  my  head  and  my  stomach  dis- 
ordered; neither  can  I  endure  to  sit  upon  a 
tottering  stool.  When  the  sail  or  the  current 
carries  us  equally,  or  if  we  are  towed,  those 
equal  agitations  do  not  disturb  me  at  all.  'Tis 
an  interrupted  motion  that  offends  me,  and  most 
of  all  when  most  slow.  I  cannot  otherwise 
express  it.  The  physicians  have  ordered  roe  to 
squeeze  and  gird  myself  about  the  bottom  of  my 
belly  with  a  napkin,  to  remedy  this  accident ; 
which  however  I  have  not  tried,  being  accus- 
tomed to  wrestle  with  my  own  defects,  and  to 
overcome  them  by  myself. 

Would  my  memory  serve  roe,  I  should  not 
think  my  time  ill  spent  in  setting  down  here 
the  infinite  variety  that  history  presents  us  of 
the  use  of  coaches  in  the  service  of  war ; 
various,  according  to  the  nations,  and  according 
to  the  ages ;  in  my  opinion  of  great  necessity 
and  effect ;  so  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  we  have 
lost  all  knowledge  of  them.  I  will  only  say 
this,  that  very  lately,  in  our  fathers'  time,  the 
Hungarians  made  very  advantageous  use  of 
them  against  the  Turks;  having  in  everyone 
of  them  a  targetteer  and  a  musketeer,  and  a 
number  of  harquebuses,  ranged  along,  loaded 
and  ready,  the  whole  protected  by  shield-work, 
like  a  galliot.     They  made  the  front  of  their 
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battle  with  three  thousand  such  coaches ;  and,  | 
after  the  cannon  had  plaved,  made  them  all 
pour  in  their  shot  upon  tfie  enemy,  and  made 
them  swallow  that  volley  before  they  tasted  of 
the  rest,  which  was  no  slight  instalment ;  and 
that  done,  these  chariots  charged  into  their 
squadrons  to  break  them,  and  make  way  for 
the  rest :  besides  the  use  they  might  make  of 
them  to  flank  their  troops,  in  a  place  of  danger 
marching  in  the  field,  or  to  cover  a  building 
and  fortify  it  in  haste.  In  my  time,  a  gentle- 
man  in  one  of  our  frontiers,  unwieldy  of  body, 
and  not  being  able  to  procure  a  horse  able  to 
carry  his  weight,  having  a  quarrel,  rode  up  and 
down  in  a  chariot  of  this  fashion,  and  found 
great  convenience  in  it.  But  let  us  leave  these 
chariots  of  war. 

As  if  their  insignificance  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently known  by  better  proofs,  the  last  kings 
of  our  first  race  travelled  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
four  oxen.1  Mark  Anthony  was  the  first  at 
Rome  that  caused  himself  to  be  drawn  in  a 
coach  by  lions,  and  a  singing  wench  with  him.3 
Heliogabalus3  did  since  as  much,  calling  him- 
self Cybele  the  mother  of  the  gods ;  and  was 
also  drawn  by  tigers,  taking  upon  him  the  per- 
son of  the  god  Bacchus;  he  also  sometimes 
harnessed  two  stags  to  his  coach,  another  time 
four  dogs,  at  another  four  naked  wenches, 
causing  himself  to  be  drawn  by  them  in  pomp, 
he  being  stark  naked  too.  The  Emperor 
Firm  us4  caused  his  chariot  to  be  drawn  by 
ostriches  of  a  prodigious  size,  so  that  it  seemed 
rather  to  fly  than  roll. 

The  strangeness  of  these  inventions  puts  this 
other  fancy  in  my  head ;  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
pusillanimity  in  monarchs,  and  a 
testimony  that  they  do  not  them- 
selves sufficiently  understand  what 
they  are,  when  they  study  to  make 
themselves  honoured,  and  to  ap- 
pear great  by  excessive  expense  ;  it  were  excu- 
sable in  a  foreign  country,  where  they  are 
strangers,  but  amongst  their  own  subjects, 
where  they  may  do  what  they  please,  they 
derive  from  their  dignity  itself  the  most  supreme 
degree  of  honour  to  which  they  can  arrive ;  as, 
roethinks,  it  is  superfluous  in  a  private  gentle- 
man to  go  finely  dressed  at  home  :  his  house, 
his  attendance,  and  his  kitchen,  sufficiently 
answer  for  him.  The  advice  that  Isocrate^ 
gave  his  king  seems  to  be  grounded  upon  rea- 
son :  "  that  he  should  be  splendid  in  plate  and 
furniture,  forasmuch  as  it  is  an  expense  of  dura- 
tion, that  devolves  to  his  successors,  and  that 
be  should  avoid  all  magnificence  that  will,  in  a 
short  time,  be  forgotten."  I  loved  to  go  fine, 
when  I  was  a  younger  brother,  for  want  of  other 
ornament,  and  it  became  me  well ;  the 
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some  upon  whom  rich  clothes  weep.  We  have 
strange  stories  of  the  frugality  of  our  kings 
about  their  own  persons,  and  in  their  gifts ; 
kings  that  were  great  both  in  reputation,  va- 
lour, and  fortune.  Demosthenes8  mightily 
stickles  against  the  law  of  the  The  public 
city,  that  assigned  the  public  money,  how  it 
money  for  the  pomp  of  their  pub-  ,houi^]j 
lie  plays  and  festivals  ;  he  would  Mpcn 
that  their  greatness  should  be  seen  in  the  num- 
ber of  ships  well  equipped,  and  good  armies 
well  provided  for ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
condemn  Theophrastus,7  who,  in  his  Book  of 
Riches,  has  laid  down  a  contrary  opinion,  and 
maintains  that  sort  of  expense  to  be  the  true 
fruit  of  opulence  ;  they  are  delights,  says 
Aristotle,8  that  only  please  the  lowest  sort  of 
the  people  ;  and  that  vanish  from  the  memory 
so  soon  as  they  are  sated  with  them,  and  for 
which  no  serious  and  judicious  man  can  have 
any  esteem.9  This  money  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  much  more  royally,  as  more  profitably, 
justly,  and  durably,  laid  out  in  ports,  harbours, 
walls,  and  fortifications ;  in  sumptuous  build- 
ings, churches,  hospitals,  colleges ;  the  regene- 
ration of  streets  and  roads,  wherein  Pope  Gre- 
gory the  Thirteenth  will  leave  a  laudable 
memory  to  future  times;  and  wherein  our 
Queen  Catherine  would,  to  all  posterity,  mani- 
fest her  natural  liberality  and  munificence,  did 
her  means  equal  her  affection.  Fortune  has 
done  me  a  great  despite,  in  interrupting  the 
noble  structure  of  the  Pont-Neuf  of  our  great 
city,  and  depriving  me  of  the  hopes  of  seeing 
it  finished  before  I  die. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  the  subjects,  who  are 
daily  spectators  of  these  triumphs,  that  their 
own  riches  are  exposed  before  them,  and  that 
they  are  entertained  at  their  own  expense  :  for 
the  people  are  apt  to  presume  of  kings,  as  wc 
do  of  our  servants,  that  they  are  to  take  care  to 
provide  us  all  things  necessary,  in  abundance, 
but  not  to  touch  it  themselves.  And  therefore 
the  Emperor  Galba,  being  pleased  with  a 
musician  that  played  to  him  at  supper,  called 
for  his  cash-box,  and  gave  him  a  handful  of 
crowns  that  he  took  out  of  it,  with  these  words: 
"  This  is  not  the  public  money,  but  my  own."10 
And  it  so  falls  out  that  the  people,  for  the  most 
part,  have  reason  on  their  side  ;  and  that  their 
princes  feed  their  eyes  with  what  they  once  had 
to  fill  their  bellies  withal. 

Liberality  itself  is  not  in  its  true  lustre  in  a 
sovereign  hand ;  private  men  have  therein  the 
most  right ;  for,  to  take  it  ex- 
actly,  a  king  has  nothing  properly  nh*  ?M  V- 
his  own  ;  he  owes  even  himself  to  comes  a  king, 
others  ;  authority  is  not  given  in  J"'1  lo  whu 
favour  of  the  magistrate,  but  of      e      * 
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the  people.  A  superior  is  never  made  so  for  his 
own  profit,  but  for  the  profit  of  the  inferior ;  a 
physician  for  the  sick  person,  and  not  for  himself ; 
all  magistracy,  as  well  as  all  art,  has  its  end 
out  of  itself :  'Nulla  ars  in  se  rrrsatvr.1  *•  No 
art  is  comprehended  within  itself/'  Wherefore 
the  governors  of  yoeng  prince*,  who  make  it 
their  business  to  imprint  in  them  this  virtue  of 
liberality,  and  to  preach  to  them  to  deny  no- 
thing, and  to  think  nothinsr  so  well  spent  as 
what  they  give,  a  doctrine  that  I  have  known 
in  great  credit  in  my  time,  either  have  more 
particular  regard  to  their  own  profit  than  that 
of  their  master,  or  ill  understand  to  whom  they 
speak.  It  is  too  easy  a  thing  to  imprint  libe- 
rality in  him,  who  has  as  much  as  he  will  to 
supply  it  with,  at  the  expense  of  others ;  and 
the  estimate  of  it  not  being  proportioned  to  the 
value  of  the  gift,  but  to  the  wealth  of  him  who 
bestows  it,  it  comes  to  nothing  in  so  mighty 
hands;  they  find  themselves  prodigal  before 
tbey  are  reputed  liberal :  and  yet  it  is  but  of 
little  recommendation,  in  comparison  of  other 
royal  virtues ;  and  the  only  one,  as  the  tyrant 
Dionysius  said,*  that  suits  well  with  tyranny 
itself.  I  should  rather  teach  him  this  verse  of 
the  ancient  labourer  :* 

T£  X**P*  •«»  rrtt'pcir,  akXa  uj  ok  if  9  o\y  nf  0m\a*y  ; 

"  Whoever  will  have  a  good  crop,  must  sow  with 
his  band,  and  not  pour  out  of  the  sack :"  that 
he  must  disperse  it  abroad,  and  not  lay  it  on  a 
heap  in  one  place  :  and  that,  as  he  has  to  give, 
or  rather  to  pay  and  restore  to  so  many  people, 
according  as  they  have  deserved,  he  ought  to 
be  a  faithful  and  discreet  disposer.  If  the 
liberality  of  a  prince  be  without  measure  or 
discretion,  I  bad  rather  he  were  covetous. 
Royal  virtue  seems  most  to  consist  in  justice  ; 

and,  of  all  the  parts  of  justice, 
SJ^SnSu!    that  best  denotes  a  king  which 

accompanies  liberality ;  because 
they  have  particularly  reserved  it  to  be  per- 
formed by  themselves,  whereas  all  other  sorts 
of  justice  they  remit  to  the  administration  of 
others.  An  immoderate  bounty  is  a  very  weak 
means  to  acquire  them  good-will,  for  it  checks 
more  people  than  it  allures :  Quo  in  plures  usus 
sis,  minus  in  multos  uti  possi*.  .  .  .  Quid 
autem  est  stultius,  quam  quod  Ubenter  facias, 
curare  ut  id  diuiius  facem  non  possis  ?  "  By 
how  much  more  you  exercise  it  to  many,  by  so 
much  less  will  you  be  in  a  capacity  to  do  so  to 
many  more.  And  what  greater  folly  can  there 
be,  than  to  order  it  so  that  what  you  would  do 
willingly  you  cannot  do  long  ?"  and  if  it  be 
conferred  without  due  respect  of  merit,  it  puts 
him  out  of  countenance  that  receives  it,  and  is 


T>raBt>   baled 
by  tboae  that 
tbey  b»re  un- 
justly ad* 


received  without  grace.     Tyrants 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  hatred 
of  the  people,  by  the  hands  of  the 
■  very  men  they  Lave  unjustly  ad- 
vanced ;  such  kind  of  men  think- 
ing to  secure  to  themselves  the  possession  of 
,  benefits  unduly  received,  if  they  manifest   to 
i  have  him  in  hatred  and  disdain,  of  whom  they 
|  hold  them,  and   thns  associate   themselves  to 
the  common  judgement  and  opinion. 

The  subjects  of  a  prince  profuse  in  gifts,  grow 
unreasonable  in  asking,  and  accommodate 
themselves  not  to  reason  but  example.  We 
have,  indeed,  very  often  reason  to  blush  at  our 
own  impudence ;  we  are  overpaid,  according  to 
justice,  when  the  recompense  equals  our  ser- 
vice ;  for  do  we  owe  nothing  of  natural  obliga- 
tion to  our  princes  ?  If  he  bears  our  charges, 
he  does  too  much ;  'tis  enough  that  he  contri- 
butes to  them ;  the  overplus  is  called  benefit, 
which  cannot  be  exacted,  for  the  very  name  of 
liberality  sounds  of  liberty.  There  is  no  end  of 
it,  as  we  use  it ;  we  never  reckon  what  we  have 
received  ;  we  care  only  for  the  future  liberality  :4 
wherefore,  the  more  a  prince  exhausts  himself 
in  giving,  the  poorer  he  grows  in  friends.  How- 
should  be  satisfy  desires,  that  still  increase  the 
more  they  are  fulfilled  ?  He  who  has  his  thoughts 
upon  taking,  never  thinks  of  what  he  has 
taken :  covetousness  has  nothing  so  much  its 
own  as  ingratitude. 

The  example  of  Cyrus  will  not  do  amiss  in 
this  place,  to  serve  the  kings  of  these  times  for 
a  touchstone  to  know  whether  their  gifts  are 
well  or  ill  bestowed,  and  to  see  how  much 
better  that  emperor  conferred  them  than  they 
do,  who  are  reduced  to  borrow  of  their  un- 
known subjects,  and  rather  of  them  whom  they 
have  wronged,  than  of  them  on  whom  they 
have  conferred  their  benefits,  and  so  receive 
aids,  wherein  there  is  nothing  of  gratuitous  but 
the  name.  Croesus  reproached  him  with  his 
bounty,  and  cast  up  to  how  much  his  treasure 
would  have  amounted,  if  he  had  been  a  little 
closer -fisted.  He  had  a  mind  to  justify  his 
liberality,  and  therefore  sent  dispatches  into  all 
parts,  to  the  graudees  of  his  dominions,  whom 
he  had  particularly  advanced,  entreating  every 
one  of  them  to  supply  him  with  as  much  money 
as  they  could,  for  a  pressing  occasion,  and  to 
send  him  a  particular  of  what  every  one  could 
advance.  When  all  the  answers  were  brought 
to  him,  every  one  of  his  friends,  not  thinking  it 
enough  barely  to  offer  him  only  so  much  as  be 
had  received  from  his  bounty,  having  added  to 
it  a  great  deal  of  his  own,  it  appeared  that 
the  sum  amounted  to  much  more  than  Croe- 
sus's savings  would.  Whereupon  Cvrus  :  "  I 
am  not,"  said  he,  "  less  fond  of  riches  than 


1  Cicero,  de  Finib.  r.  6. 

*  Plutarch,  Apothegm*  of  the  King*. 

*  Plutarch,  Whether  the  Athenians  were  more  excellent  in 
Arwu  thorn  in  Learning ;  where  Conuna  makes  use  of  it  to 


convince  Pindar  that  he  had  in  one  of  bis  poema  inserted 
too  many  fables. 

4  So,  one  of  our  own  wits  defines  gratitude  to  be  "  « Ifteh/ 
sense  of  future  favours." 
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The  expense* 
of  the  em  jurors 
at  the  public 
spectacles,  why 
not  justifiable. 


other  princes,  but  rather  a  better  husband  of 
them  :  you  see  with  how  small  a  venture  I 
have  acquired  the  inestimable  treasure  of  so 
many  friends;  and  how  much  more  faithful 
treasurers  they  are  to  me,  than  mercenary  men 
without  obligation  or  affection  would  be  ;  and 
my  money  better  laid  up  than  in  chests,  bring- 
ing upon  me  the  hatred,  envy,  and  contempt  of 
other  princes."1 

The  emperors  excused  the  superfluity  of  their 
plays  and  public  spectacles,  by  the 
reason  that  their  authority 'did, 
in  some  sort  (at  least  in  outward 
appearance),  depend  upon  the 
will  of  the  people  of  Home,  who, 
time  out  of  mind,  had  been  ac- 
customed to  be  entertained  and  caressed  with 
such  shows  and  excesses.  But  they  were  pri- 
vate men  who  had  nourished  this  custom,  to 
gratify  their  fellow-citizens  and  companions, 
and  chiefly  out  of  their  own  purses,  by  such 
profusion  and  magnificence;  it  had  quite  another 
taste,  when  they  were  the  masters  who  came 
to  imitate  it:  Pecuniarum  tramkttio  a  justis 
dominis  ad  alienos  nan  debet  liberalis  videri : 3 
"  The  transferring  of  money  from  the  right 
owners  to  strangers,  ought  not  to  have  the  title 
of  liberality."  Philip,  seeing  his  son  sought 
by  presents  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  Mace- 
donians, reprimanded  him  in  a  letter  after  this 
manner :  "  What !  hast  thou  a  mind  that  thy 
subjects  look  upon  thee  as  their  cash- keeper, 
and  not  as  their  king  ?  Wilt  thou  tamper  with 
them  to  win  their  affections  ?  Do  it  then  by 
the  benefits  of  thy  virtue,  and  not  by  those  of 
thy  chest."3 

And  yet  it  was  doubtless  a  fine  thing  to  bring 
and  plant  within  the  theatre  a  great  number  of 
vast  trees,  with  all  their  branches  in  their  full 
verdure,  representing  a  great  shady  forest,  dis- 
posed in  excellent  order ;  and  the  first  day  to 
throw  into  it  a  thousand  ostriches,  a  thousand 
stags,  a  thousand  boars,  and  a  thousand  fallow- 
deer,  to  be  killed  and  disposed  of  by  the  people ; 
the  next  day,  to  cause  a  hundred  great  lions, 
a  hundred  leopards,  and  three  hundred  bears 
to  be  killed  in  their  presence ;  and  for  the  third 
day,  to  make  three  hundred  pair  of  gladiators 
fight  it  out  to  the  death,  as  the  emperor  Probus 
did.4  It  was  also  very  fine  to  see 
Rich  and  sump-    tuose  vast  amphitheatres,  all  faced 

tuous  amphi-  .  .  ,,    r    .,       A     '  . 

theatres.  with   marble  without,   cunously 

wrought  with  figures  and  statues, 
and  the  inside  sparkling  with  rare  decorations 
and  enrichments, 

Balteus*  en  gemxnis,  en  illita  porticus  aoro  »• 


1  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  viii.  9* 
1  Cicero,  de  Of.  i.  14. 

3  Id.  tb.  ii.  15. 

4  Vopiscus,  i»  rita,  e.  19* 

»  "  I  know  not/'  says  Mr  Cost*,  "  what  is  strictly  to  be  un- 
derstood here  by  the  word  balteut.  In  the  amphitheatres  this 
term  was  applied  to  certain  steps  that  were  higher  and  wider 
than  the  others,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Antiquities  of  Father 
Montfaucon,  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  256.    Father  Tachart,  in  his 


"  Behold  a  belt  with  jewels  glorious  made, 
And  a  fine  portico  with  gold  o'erlaid:" 

all  the  sides  of  this  vast  space  were  filled  and 
environed,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  with 
three  or  four  score  ranges  of  seats,  all  or  marble 
also,  and  covered  with  cushions, 

Exeat,  inquit. 
Si  pudor  est,  et  de  pulvino  surgat  equestri, 
Cujus  res  legi  non  sufficit ;" 

"  Begone,  your  means  suffice  not  law,  he  cries, 
For  shame,  from  off  the  noble  cushion  rise :" 

where  a  hundred  thousand  men  might  sit  at 
their  ease :  and  the  place  below,  where  the 
plavs  were  played,  to  make  it  by  art  first  open 
and  cleft  into  chinks,  representing  caves,  that 
vomited  out  the  beasts  designed  for  the  spec- 
tacle; and  then,  secondly,  to  be  overflowed 
with  a  deep  sea,  full  of  sea  -  monsters,  and 
covered  with  ships  of  war,  to  represent  a  naval 
battle ;  and,  thirdly,  to  make  it  dry  and  even 
again,  for  the  combats  of  the  gladiators ;  and 
for  the  fourth  scene,  to  have  it  strewed  with 
vermilion  and  storax  instead  of  sand,  there  to 
make  a  solemn  feast  for  all  that  infinite  number 
of  people,  the  last  act  of  one  single  day. 

Quoties  nos  descendentis  arenas 
Vidimus  in  partes,  ruptaque  voragine  terras 
Emersisse  feras,  et  iisdem  sjsepe  latebris, 
Aurea  cum  croceo  creverunt  arbuta  libro !  -  -  • 
Nee  solum  nobis  silvestria  cernere  monstra 
Contigit ;  tequoreos  ego  cum  certantibus  ursis 
Spectavi  vitulos,  et  equorum  nomine  dignuxn, 
Sed  deforme  pecus." 

"  How  often,  when  spectators,  have  we  seen 
Part  of  the  spacious  theatre  sink  in, 
And,  from  a  sudden  chasm  in  the  earth, 
Start  up  wild  beasts :  then  presently  give  birth 
Unto  a  shining  grove  of  golden  bow'rs. 
Of  shrubs  that  blossom 'd  with  enamell'd  flow'rs? 
Nor  yet  of  sylvan  monsters  had  we  sipht 
Alone  ;  I  saw  sea  calves  with  wild  bears  fight ; 
And  a  deformed  sort  of  cattle  came, 
Which  river  or  sea-horses  we  might  name." 

Sometimes  they  made  a  high  mountain  rise, 
full  of  fruit  and  other  trees  in  full  fruit  ana 
foliage,  sending  down  rivulets  of  water  from  the 
top,  as  from  the  mouth  of  a  fountain ;  other  whiles 
a  great  ship  was  seen  to  come  rolling  in,  which 
opened  and  divided  of  itself ;  and,  after  having 
disgorged  from  the  hold  four  or  five  hundred 
beasts  for  fight,  closed  again,  and  vanished 
without  help  ;  at  other  times,  from  the  floor  of 
this  place  they  made  spouts  of  perfumed  waters 
dart  their  streams  upward,  and  so  high  as  to 
besprinkle  all  that  infinite  multitude.  To  de- 
fend themselves  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather, 
they  had  that  vast  place,  one  while  covered  over 
with  purple  curtains  of  needle- work,  and  by  and 


Latin  and  French  Dictionary,  says  that  the  word  is  used  by 
Vitruvius  to  denote  a  belt  or  girdle  round  the  bottom  and 
top  of  a  column.  Whether  jewels  would  make  a  better  figure 
there  than  on  Montiaucon's  steps,  I  leave  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  connoisseurs." 

•  Calpurnius,  Eclog.  ".  entitled  Tcmplum,  verse  47. 
7  Juvenal,  iii.  153. 

*  Calpurnius,  ut  $nprat  verse  04. 

4  E  2 
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by  with  silk  of  sometime*  one  s 
colour,  which  they  could  dm 
moment,  as  tliey  had  a  mind  : 


■utHnw! 


M  H«lnoBeBB 


net-work  also  that  was  set  before  the 
people,  to  defend  them  from  the  violence  of 
these  turned-out  beasts,  was  interwoven  with 
gold- 

Auro  qaoqw  toru  refulgent 

'-  And  worth  ntu  refulgent  in  with  gold." 

If  there  be  any  tiling  excusable  in  such  excesses 
as  these,  it  is  where  the  novelty  and  invention 
create  the  wonder  and  admiration,  not  the  ex- 
pense :  even  in  these  vanities  we  discover  how 
fertile  those  age*  were  in  other  kind  of  wits 
than  these  of  ours.  It  is  with  this  sort  of  fer- 
tility as  with  other  products  of  nature  ;  it  is  not 
to  say  she  there  employed  her  utmost  force  ; 
we  do  not  go,  we  rather  wander  up  and  down, 
tiiis  way  and  that ;  we  turn  buck  the  road  we 
came.  I  am  afraid  our  knowledge  is  weak  in 
every  way  ;  we  neither  see  far  forward  nor 
backward  ;  our  understanding  comprehends 
little,  und  lives  but  a  little  while  ;  'tis  short, 
both  in  extent  of  time  and  extent  of  matter : 

Vuere  foTtee  iota  AgunnnaoBii 
Slulti,  isd  unmet  ulKbrjiaabilei, 


n  bellun  Thebumm,  e 


and  the  narrative  of  Solon,1  of  what  he  hod 
got  out  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  touching  the 
long  life  of  their  stale,  and  their  manner  of 
learning  and  preserving  foreign  histories,  is 
not,  me  thinks,  a  testimony  to  be  slighted  in 
this  consideration.  Si  intermijiatam  in  omnet 
parte*  ma/jnitudinrm  rerjionum  vidercmua,  et 
tern  pom  m,  in  guam  te  inj'tcieru  animut  tt  in- 
tended, ita  latt  lonqeque  perrgrinatur,  at  nul- 
'  i  oram  ultimi  victeai,  in  qua  postil  insistcrc : 
...  utc  immetuitate  .  .  .  infinite  vis  inrtumera- 
bilium  apparent  formarum.'  "  Could  we  see 
that  boundless  extent  of  countries  and  ages,  in 


ill  their  parts,  on  which  the  mind,  being  filed 
ind  intent,  might  ramble  where  and  when  it 
list,  without  meeting  with  any  limits  to  its 
tight,  we  should  discover  innumerable  forms  in 
that  immensity."  Though  all  that  has  arrived 
it  our  knowledge  of  times  post  should  be  (rue, 
and  known  by  any  one,  it  would  be  less  than 
nothing  in  comparison  of  what  is  unknown. 
And  of  this  same  image  or  the  world,  which 
glides  on  whilst  we  are  in  it,  how  wretched  and 
narrow  is  the  knowledge  of  the  most  curious? 
Not  only  of  particular  events,  which  fortune 
iflcn  renders  exemplary  and  of  great  concern, 
but  of  the  state  of  great  governments  and  na- 
tions, an  hundred  more  things  escape  us  than 
ever  come  to  our  knowledge ;  we 
make  a  mighty  business  of  the  ™*M  b 

invention  of  artillery  and  print- 
ing, which  other  men  at  the  other  end  of  the 
world,  in  China,  had  a  thousand  years  ago. 
Did  we  but  see  as  much  of  the  world  as  we  do 
not,  we  should  perceive,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  a 
nerpetuol  multiplication  and  vicissitude  of  forma. 
There  is  nothing  singular  and  rare  in  respect  of 
nature,  but  in  respect  of  our  knowledge ;  which 
is  a  wretched  foundation  whereon  to  ground 
our  rules,  and  that  represents  to  us  a  very  false 
image  of  things.  As  we  now-a-days  vainly 
conclude  the  declension  and  decrepitude  of  the 
world  by  the  arguments  we  extract  from  our 
own  weakness  and  decay ; 

Junque  fcdeo  at  itfeeta  vie*,  efffrtaqu*  tellui  :r 


so  did  he*  vainly  conclude  the  birth  and  youth 
of  theirs  by  the  vigour  they  observed  in  the 
"■'■••  »'  *i">"  time,  abounding  in  novelties  and 
of  divers  arts : 


Of  the  t 


Our  world  has  lately  discovered  another  (and 
who  will  assure  us  it  is  the  last 
of  his  brothers,  since  the  demons, 
the  sibyls,  and  we  ourselves, 
have  been  ignorant  of  this  till 
now?)  as  large,  well  peopled, 
and   fruitful  as   this  whereon  we 
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live,  and  yet  so  raw  and  childish,  that  we  yet 
teach  it  its  a,  b,  c;  'tis  not  above  fifty  years 
since  it  knew  neither  letters,  weights,  mea- 
sures, vestments,  corn,  nor  vines ;  it  was  then 
quite  naked,  in  the  mother's  lap,  and  only  lived 
upon  what  she  gave  it.  If  we  rightly  con- 
clude of  our  end,  and  this  poet  of  the  youth  ful- 
ness of  that  age  of  his,  that  other  world  will 
only  enter  into  the  light  when  this  of  ours  shall 
make  its  exit :  the  universe  will  be  paralytic  ; 
one  member  will  be  useless,  another  in  vigour. 
I  am  greatly  afraid  that  we  have  very  much 
precipitated  its  declension  and  ruin  by  our  con- 
tagion, and  that  we  have  sold  it  our  opinions 
and  our  arts  at  a  very  dear  rate.  It  was  an 
infant  world,  and  yet  we  have  not  whipped 
and  subjected  it  to  our  discipline  by  the  advan- 
tage of  our  valour  and  natural  forces  ;  neither 
have  we  won  it  by  our  justice  and  goodness, 
nor  subdued  it  by  our  magnanimity.  Most  of 
their  answers,  and  the  negociations  we  have 
had  with  them,  witness  that  they  were  nothing 
behind  us  in  pertinency  and  clearness  of  natural 
understanding :  the  astonishing  magnificence 
of  the  cities  of  Cusco  and  Mexico,  and,  amongst 
many  other  such  like  tilings,  the  garden  of  that 
king*,  where  all  the  trees,  fruits,  and  plants,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  and  stature  they  have  in  a 
garden,  were  excellently  formed  in  gold,  us  in 
his  cabinet  were  all  the  animals  bred  upon  the 
land  and  the  sea  of  his  dominions;  and  the 
beauty  of  their  manufactures,  in  jewels,  feathers, 
cotton,  and  painting,  gave  ample  proof  that 
they  were  as  little  inferior  to  us  in  industry. 
But  as  to  devotion,  observance  of  the  laws, 
goodness,  liberality,  and  plain  dealing,  it  was 
of  main  use  to  us  that  we  had  not  so  much  as 
they ;  for  they  have  lost,  sold,  and  betrayed 
themselves  by  this  advantage. 

As  to  boldness  and  courage,  stability,  con- 
stancy against  pain,  hunger,  and  death,  I  should 
not  tear  to  oppose  the  examples  I  find  amongst 
them,  to  the  most  famous  examples  of  elder 
times,  that  we  find  in  our  records  on  this  side 
of  the  world.  For  as  to  those  who  have  sub- 
dued them,  take  but  away  the  sleights  and 
artifices  they  practised  to  deceive  them,  and 
the  just  astonishment  it  was  to  those  nations  to 
see  so  sudden  and  unexpected  an  arrival  of  men 
with  beards,  differing  in  language,  religion, 
shape,  and  countenance,  from  so  remote  a  part 
of  the  world,  and  where  they  had  never  heard 
there  was  any  habitation,  mounted  upon  great 
unknown  monsters,  against  those  who  had 
never  so  much  as  seen  a  horse,  or  any  other 
beast,  trained  up  to  carry  a  man  or  any  other 
loading ;  shelled  in  a  hard  and  shining  skin, 
with  a  cutting  aud  glittering  weapon  in  his 
hand  against  them,  who,  for  the  wonder  of  the 
brightness  of  a  looking-glass  or  a  knife,  would 
truck  great  treasures  of  gold  and  pearl ;  and 
who  had  neither  knowledge  nor  matter  with 
which,  even  at  leisure,  they  could  penetrate 
our  steel :  to  which  may  be  added  the  light- 
ning and  thunder  of  our  pieces  and  arque- 


busses,  enough  to  frighten  Ciesar  himself,  if 
surprised  with  as  little  experience  of  them ; 
against  people  naked,  except  where  the  inven- 
tion of  a  little  quilted  cotton  was  in  use ;  with- 
out other  arms,  at  the  most,  than  bows,  6tones, 
staves,  and  bucklers  of  wood;  people  sur- 
prised, under  colour  of  friendship  and  good 
faith,  by  the  curiosity  of  seeing  strange  and 
unknown  things;  take  but  away,  I  say,  this 
disparity  from  the  conquerors,  and  you  take 
away  all  the  occasion  of  so  many  victories. 
Wheu  I  look  upon  that  invincible  ardour  where- 
with so  many  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children  have  so  often  presented,  and  thrown 
themselves  into  inevitable  dangers,  for  the  de- 
feuce  of  their  gods  and  liberties;  that  generous 
obstinacy,  to  suffer  all  extremities  and  difficulties, 
and  death  itself,  rather  than  submit  to  the  do- 
minion of  those  by  whom  they  had  been  so 
shamefully  abused  ;  and  some  of  them  choosing 
rather  to  die  of  hunger  and  fasting  than  to 
accept  of  nourishment  from  the  hands  of  their 
so  basely  victorious  enemies;  I  take  it  that 
whoever  would  have  attacked  them  upon  equal 
terms  of  arms,  experience,  and  number,  would 
have  had  as  hard,  and  perhaps  a  hauler,  game 
to  play,  than  in  any  other  war  we  have  seen. 

Why  did  not  so  noble  a  conquest  fall  under 
Alexunder,  or  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans; 
and  so  great  a  revolution  and  change  of  so 
many  empires  and  nations  fall  into  hands  that 
might  have  gently  made  plain  and  smooth 
whatever  was  rough  and  savage  amongst  them, 
and  have  cherished  and  assisted  the  good  seeds 
that  nature  had  there  produced ;  mixing  not 
only  with  the  culture  of  land  and  the  ornament 
of  cities,  the  arts  of  this  part  of  the  world,  in 
what  was  necessary,  but  also  the  Greek  and 
Roman  virtues,  with  those  that  were  originals 
of  the  country  !  What  a  particular  reparation 
had  it  been  to  them,  and  what  a  general  good 
to  the  w  hole  world,  had  our  first  examples  and 
deportment  in  those  parts  allured  those  people 
to  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  virtue,  and 
had  begot  betwixt  them  and  us  a  fraternal  so- 
ciety and  intelligence  !  How  easy  had  it  been 
to  have  made  advantage  of  souls  so  innocent, 
and  so  eager  to  learn ;  having  for  the  most  part 
naturally  so  good  capacities !  Whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  we  have  taken  advantage  of  their 
ignorance  and  inexperience,  with  the  greater 
ease  to  incliue  them  to  treachery ,  luxury,  ava- 
rice,  and  towards  all  sorts  of  inhumanity  and 
cruelty,  by  the  pattern  and  example  of  our 
manners  :  whoever  put  at  so  high  a  price  the 
benefit  of  merchandize  and  traffic  ?  So  many 
cities  levelled  with  the  ground,  so  many  nations 
exterminated,  so  muuy  millions  of  people  fallen 
by  the  edge  of  the  6word,  and  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  world  turned  upside- 
down  for  the  traffic  of  pearls  and  pepper  ! 
Mechanical  victories  !  Never  did  ambition, 
never  did  political  animosities  engage  men 
against  one  another,  in  such  horrible  hostilities, 
and  calamities. 
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Certain  Spaniards,  coasting  the  sea  in  quest 
of  their  mines,  landed  in  a  fruitful  and  pleasant 
and  very  well  peopled  country,  and  there  made 
their  usual  representations  to  the  inhabitants  : 
"  That  they  were  peaceable  men,  who  were 
come  from  a  very  remote  country,  and  sent  on 
the  part  of  the  King  of  Castile,  the  greatest 
prince  of  the  habitable  world,    to  whom  the 
fcope,  God's  vicegerent  upon  earth,  had  given 
the  principality  of  the   Indies;    that  if  they 
would  become  tributaries  to  him,  they  should 
be  very  gently  and  courteously  used  :"  at  the 
same  time  requiring  of  them  victuals  for  their 
nourishment,  and  gold,  whereof  to  make  some 
pretended  medicine ;  they  moreover  represented 
to  them  the  belief  of  one  only  God,  and  the 
truth  of  our  religion,  which  they  advised  them 
to  embrace,  to  which  they  also  added  some 
threats.     To  which  they  received  this  answer : 
"  That  as  to  their  being  peaceable,  they  did  not 
seem  to  be  such,  if  they  were  so ;  as  to  their 
king,  he  must  be  necessitous  and  poor,  since  he 
asked  ;  and  he  who  had  given  him  that  grant, 
a  man  that  loved  dissension,  to  give  away  that 
to  another  which  was  none  of  his  own,  and  to 
bring  it  into  dispute  against  the  ancient  posses- 
sors ;  as  to  victuals,  they  would  supply  them ; 
that  of  gold  they  had  little,  it  being  a  thing 
they  had  in  very  small  esteem,  as  being  of  no 
use  to  the  service  of  life,  their  care  being  only 
to  pass  it  happily  and  pleasantly ;    but  that 
what  they  could  find,  except  what  was  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  their  gods,  they  might 
freely  take ;  as  to  one  only  God,  the  notion 
had  pleased  them,  but  that  they  would  not 
change  their  religion,  because  they  had  so  hap- 
pily lived  in  it,  and  that  tbey  were  not  used  to 
take  advice  of  any  but  their  friends,  and  those 
they  knew  ;  as  to  their  menaces,  it  was  a  sign 
of  want  of  judgment,  to  threaten  those  whose 
nature  and  power  was  to  them  unknown ;  that 
therefore  they  had  better  make  haste  to  quit  their 
coast,  for  they  were  not  used  to  take  such  civi- 
lities and   remonstrances  of  armed  men   and 
strangers  in  good  part ;  otherwise  they  would 
do  by  them  as  they  had  done  by  those  others," 
showing  them  the  heads  of  several   executed 
men  round  the  wall  of  their  city.     Here  is  one 
specimen  of  the  prattle  of  this  infancy.     But 
so  it  is,  that  the  Spaniards  did,  neither  in  this 
nor  several  other  places  where  they  did  not  find 
the  merchandize  they  sought  for,   make  any 
stay  or  auy  attempt,   whatever  other  conve- 
niences were  there  to  be  had ;    witness  my 
Cannibals.1 

Of  two  of  the  most  puissant  monarchs  of  that 
world,  and  perhaps  of  this,  kings  of  so  many 
kings,  and  the  last  they  exterminated,  that  of 
Peru,2  having  been  taken  in  a  battle,  and  put 
to  so  excessive  a  ransom  as  exceeds  all  belief; 
it  being  faithfully  paid,  and  he  having,  by  his 
conversation,  given  manifest  signs  of  a  frank, 
liberal,  and  constant  spirit,  and  of  a  clear  and 


1  See  Book  i.  e.  30. 
*  Atakmalpa. 


settled  understanding  ;  the  conquerors,  after 
having  exacted  one  million  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  five  hundred  weight  of 
gold,  besides  silver  and  other  things,  which 
amounted  to  no  less  (so  that  their  horses  were 
thenceforth  shod  with  massy  gold)  had  yet  a 
mind  to  see,  at  the  price  of  what  disloyalty  and 
injustice  soever,  what  the  remainder  of  the 
treasure  of  this  king  might  be,  and  to  possess 
themselves  of  that  also.  To  which  end  a  false 
accusation  was  exhibited  against  him,  and  false 
witnesses  brought  in  to  prove  that  he  planned 
to  raise  an  insurrection  in  his  provinces,  to  pro- 
cure his  own  liberty ;  whereupon,  by  the  worthy 
sentence  of  those  very  men,  who  had  by  this 
treachery  conspired  his  ruin,  he  was  condemned 
to  be  publicly  hanged,  after  having  made  him 
buy  off  the  torment  of  being  burned  alive,  by 
the  baptism  they  pave  him  immediately  before 
execution  ;  a  horrid  and  unheard  of  barbarity, 
which  nevertheless  he  underwent  without  be- 
lying himself  either  in  word  or  look,  with  a 
truly  grave  and  royal  behaviour.  After  which, 
to  calm  and  appease  the  people,  daunted  and 
astonished  at  so  strange  a  thing,  they  counter- 
feited great  sorrow  for  his  death,  and  appointed 
most  sumptuous  funerals. 

The  other,  king  of  Mexico,*  after  having  a 
long  time  defended  bis  beleaguered  city,  and  in 
this  siege  manifested  the  utmost  of  what  suffer- 
ing and  perseverance  can  do,  if  ever  prince  and 
Eeoplc  did,  and  his  misfortune  having  delivered 
im  alive  into  his  enemies'  hands,  upon  articles 
of  being  treated  like  a  king  ;  neither  did  he  in 
hia  captivity  discover  any  thing  unworthy  of 
that  title,    ftis  enemies,  after  their  victory,  not 
finding  so  much  gold  as  they  expected,  when 
they  had  searched  and  rifled  with  their  utmost 
diligence,  they  went    about   to  procure  dis- 
coveries by  the  most  cruel  torments  they  could 
invent,  upon  the  prisoners  they  had  taken  ;  but 
having  profited  nothing  that  way,  their  courage 
being  greater  than  their  torments,  they  arrived 
at  last  to  such  a  degree  of  fury  as,  contrary  to 
their  faith  and  the  Taw  of  nations,  to  condemn 
the  king  himself  and  one  of  the  principal  noble- 
men of  his  court  to  the  rack,  in  the  presence  of 
one  another.     This  lord,  finding  himself  over- 
come with  pain,  being  environed  with  burning 
coals,  pitifully  turned  his  dying  eyes  towards 
his  master,  as  it  were  to  ask  him  pardon  that 
he  was  able  to  endure  no  more;  whereupon  the 
king,  darting  at  him  a  fierce  and  severe  look, 
as  reproaching  his  cowardice  and  pusillanimity, 
with  a  stern  and  firm  voice  said  to  him  this 
only :  "  Am  I  in  a  bath  ?  am  I  more  at  my 
case  than  thou  ?"    The  other  soon  after  quailed 
under  the  torment,  and  died  upon  the  place. 
The  king,  half  roasted,  was  carried  thence  ;  not 
so  much  out  of  pity  (for  what  compassion  ever 
touched  such   barbarous  souls,  who,    for   the 
doubtful  information  of  some  vessel  of  gold  to 
be  made  a  prey  of,  caused  not  only  a  man,  but 
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ft  king,  so  great  in  fortune  and  desert,  to  be 
broiled  before  their  eyes),  but  because  bis 
endurance  rendered  their  cruelty  still  more 
shameful.  They  afterwards  hanged  him,  for 
having  nobly  attempted  to  deliver  himself  by 
arms  from  so  long  a  captivity,  and  he  died  with 
a  courage  becoming  so  magnanimous  a  prince. 
Another  time  they  burned,  in  one  and  the 

same  fire,  four  hundred  and  sixty 
Indian  prison-  men  alive  at  once ;  the  four  hun- 
b7 the'Spa- ,Te  dred  being  of  the  common  people, 
nurds.  the  sixty  the  principal  lords  of  a 

province,  mere  prisoners  of  war. 
We  have  these  narratives  from  themselves ;  for 
they  do  not  only  own  it,  but  boast  of  it  and 
inculcate  it.  Could  it  be  for  a  testimony  of 
their  justice,  or  their  zeal  to  religion  ?  Doubt- 
less these  are  ways  too  differing  and  contrary 
to  so  holy  an  end.  Had  they  proposed  to 
themselves  to  extend  our  faith,  they  would 
have  considered  that  it  does  not  amplify  in  the 
possession  of  territories,  but  in  the  gaining  of 
men ;  and  would  have  more  than  satisfied 
themselves  with  the  slaughters  occasioned  by 
the  necessity  of  war,  without  indifferently  mix- 
ing a  massacre,  as  upon  wild  beasts,  as  universal 
ns  fire  and  sword  could  make  it ;  having  only, 
by  their  good  will,  saved  so  many  as  they  in- 
tended to  make  miserable  slaves  of,  for  the 
work  and  service  of  their  mines:  so  that  many 
of  the  captains  were  put  to  death  upon  their 
place  of  conquest,  by  order  of  the  King  of 
Castile,  justly  offended  with  the  horror  of  their 
conduct,  and  almost  all  of  them  hated  and 
disesteemed.  God  did  meritoriously  permit 
that  all  this  great  plunder  should  be  swal- 
lowed by  the  sea  in  transportation,  or  by  civil 
wars,  wherewith  they  devoured  one  another, 
and  the  most  of  the  actors  in  it  were  buried 
upon  the  place,  without  any  fruit  of  their 
victory. 

That  the  revenue,  though  in  the  hands  of  so 
parsimonious  and  so  prudent  a  prince,1  so  little 
answers  the  expectation  given  to  his  pre- 
decessors of  it,  and  of  that  first  abundance  of 
riches  which  was  found  at  the  first  landing  in 
those  new  discovered  countries  (for  though  a 
great  deal  be  fetched  thence,  yet  we  see  'tis 
nothing  in  comparison  of  what  might  be 
expected),  comes  from  this,  that  the  use  of 
money  was  there  utterly  unknown,  and  that 
consequently  their  gold  was  found  all  collected 
together,  being  of  no  other  use  but  for  ornament 
and  shew ;  as  furniture  reserved  from  father  to 
son  by  many  puissant  kings,  who  always 
drained  their  mines  to  make  this  vast  heap  of 
vessels  and  statues,  for  the  decoration  of  their 
palaces  and  temples:  whereas  our  gold  is 
always  in  motion  and  traffic ;  we  cut  ours 
into  a  thousand  small  pieces,  and  cast  it  into  a 
thousand  forms,  and  scatter  and  disperse  it  a 
thousand  ways.  Only  suppose  our  kings  should 


i  Philip  II. 


thus  hoard  up  all  the  gold  they  could  get  in 
several  ages,  and  lot  it  He  idle  bv  them. 

Those  of  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  were  in 
some  sort  more  civilized  and  more  ingenious 
than  the  other  nations  were  in  those  parts: 
therefore  did  they  judge,  as  we  do,  that  the 
world  was  near  its  period,  and  looked  upon  the 
desolation  we  brought  amongst  them  for  a  cer- 
tain sign  of  it.  They  believed  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  world  was  divided  into  five  ages, 
and  into  the  life  of  five  successive  .  . 

suns,  of  which  four  had  already  %?$£££ 
ended  their  time,  and  that  which 
gave  them  light  was  the  fifth.  The  first 
perished,  with  all  other  creatures,  by  an  unw 
versal  inundation  of  water:  the  second,  by  the 
heavens  falling  upon  us,  which  suffocated  every 
living  thing ;  to  which  age  they  assign  the 
giants,  and  shewed  bones  to  the  Spaniards, 
according  to  the  proportions  of  which,  the  sta- 
ture of  men  amounted  to  twenty  hands  high : 
the  third  by  fire,  which  burnt  and  consumed 
all :  the  fourth,  by  an  emotion  of  the  air  and 
wind,  which  came  with  such  violence  as  beat 
down  even  many  mountains;  wherein  the  men 
died  not,  but  were  turned  into  baboons :  what 
impressions  will  not  the  weakness  of  human 
belief  admit!  After  the  death  of  this  fourth 
sun,  the  world  was  twenty-five  years  in  perpe- 
tual darkness  ;  in  the  fifteenth  of  which  a  man 
and  a  woman  were  created,  that  restored  the 
human  nice :  ten  years  after,  upon  a  certain 
day,  the  sun  appeared  newly  created,  and 
since,  the  account  of  their  years  takes  beginning 
from  that  day  :  the  third  day  after  his  creation, 
the  ancient  gods  died ;  and  the  new  ones  are 
since  born  from  day  to  day.  After  what  man- 
ner they  think  this  last  sun  shall  perish,  my 
author  knows  not;  but  their  number  of  this 
fourth  change  agrees  with  the  great  conjunction 
of  stars,  that  eight  hundred  and  odd  years  ago, 
as  astrologers  suppose,  produced  great  alter- 
ations and  novelties  in  the  world. 

As  to  pomp  and  magnificence,  in  relation  to 
which  I  engaged  in  this  discourse, 
neither  Greece,  Rome,  nor  Egypt,    The  magnifi- 
whether  for  utility,  difficulty,  or    JSriS'SK 
state,  can  compare  any  of  their    and  Cusco. 
works  with  the  road  to  be  seen 
in    Peru,  made  by  the  kings  of  the  country, 
from  the  city  of  Quito  to  that  of  Cusco  (three 
hundred   leagues),    straight,    even,    five-and- 
twenty   paces  wide,   paved,  and  enclosed   on 
both  sides  with  high  and  beautiful  walls,  and 
along  these,  on  the  inside,  two  clear  rivulets, 
bordered  with  a  beautiful  sort  of  a  tree,  which 
they  call  moUy.     In  which  work,  where  they 
met  with  rocks  and  mountains,  they  cut  them 
through  and  made  them  even,  and  filled  up  pits 
and  valleys  with  lime  and  stone  to  make  them 
level.     At  the  end  of  every  day's  journey  are 
beautiful   palaces,   furnished   with    provisions, 
vestments,  and  arms,  as  well  for  travellers  as 
for  the  armies  that  are  to  pass  that  way.    In  the 
estimate  of  this  work  I  have  reckoned  the  diffi- 
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Culty,  which  is  particularly  considerable  in  that 
place :  they  did  not  build  with  any  stones  less 
than  ten  feet  square  :  and  had  no  other  means 
of  carriage  than  by  drawing  their  load  them- 
selves by  force  of  arm,  and  knew  not  so  much 
as  the  art  of  scaffolding,  nor  any  other  way  of 
standing  to  their  work  but  by  throwing  up 
earth  against  the  building,  as  it  rose  higher, 
taking  it  away  again  when  they  had  done  it. 

Let  us  return  to  our  coaches.  In  their  place, 
and  that  of  all  other  sorts  of  carriage,  these 
people  caused  themselves  to  be  carried  by  men, 
_    .     . .  and  upon  their  shoulders.    This 

drF±?£Sd  last  king  of  Peru,  the  day  that 
in  «  chair  of        he  was  taken,  was  thus  carried 

field  of  battle,  a  chair  of  gold  in  the  middle  of 
his  battle.  As  many  of  his  chair- 
men as  were  killed,  to  make  him  fall  (for  they 
wanted  to  take  him  alive),  as  many  others  took 
their  place,  so  that  they  could  never  beat  him 
down,  what  slaughter  soever  they  made  of 
those  people,  till  a  horseman,  seizing  upon  him, 
brought  him  down. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

OF  THE  INCONVENIENCE   OF  GREATNESS. 

Since  we  cannot  attain  to  greatness,  let  us 
revenge  ourselves  by  railing  at  it ;  and  yet  it  is 
not  absolutely  railing  against  any  thing  to  pro- 
claim its  deiects,  because  they  are  to  be  found 
in  all  things,  how  beautiful  or  how  much  soever 
to  be  coveted.  Greatness  has  in  general  this 
manifest  advantage,  that  it  can  grow  less  when 
it  pleases,  and  has  very  near  the  choice  of  both 
the  one  and  the  other  condition,  for  a  man  does 
not  fall  from  every  height ;  there  are  several 
from  which  one  may  descend  without  falling. 
It  does,  indeed,  appear  to  me  that  we  value  it 
at  too  high  a  rate,  and  also  overvalue  the  reso- 
lution of  those  who,  we  have  either  seen  or 
heard,  have  contemned  it,  or  displaced  them- 
selves of  their  own  accord  :  its  essence  is  not  so 
evidently  commodious  that  a  man  may  not, 
without  a  miracle,  refuse  it.  I  find  it  a  very 
hard  tiling  to  undergo  misfortunes,  but  to  be 
content  with  a  competent  measure  of  fortune, 
and  to  avoid  greatness,  I  think  a  very  easy 
matter ;  'tis  methinks  a  virtue  to  which  T,  who 
am  none  of  the  wisest,  could  without  any  great 
endeavour  arrive.  What  then  is  to  be  expected 
from  them  that  would  yet  put  into  consideration 
the  glory  attending  this  refusal,  wherein  there 
may  lurk  worse  ambition  than  even  in  the  de- 


l  Julius  Cetsar.    See  Plutarch,  in  vitd. 

*  Cicero,  from  whom  Montaigne  has  taken  this  parallel, 
plainly  gives  the  preference  to  Hegulus.  Thorius,  he  says, 
wallowed  in  pleasures  of  every  kind,  and  was  a  contemner 
of  the  sacrifices  and  temples  of  his    country :   he  was  a 


sire  itself  and  fruition  of  greatness  ?  Forasmuch 
as  ambition  never  behaves  itself  better,  accord- 
ing to  itself,  than  when  it  proceeds  by  obscure 
and  unfrequented  ways. 

1  incite  my  courage  to  patience,  but  I  rein  it  i 
in  as  much  as  I  can  from  desire.  I  have  as  i 
much  to  wish  for  as  another,  and  ! 

allow  my  wishes  as  much  liberty  new^a^ou''*" 
and  indiscretion  ;  but  yet  it  never  tious  of  very 
befel  me  to  wish  for  either  empire  JjjJtjwefcr" 
or  royalty,  or  the  eminence  of 
high  and  commanding  fortunes ;  I  do  not  aim 
that  way ;  I  love  myself  too  well.  When  I 
think  of  growing  greater,  'tis  but  very  mode- 
rately ;  and  by  a  compelled  and  timorous 
advancement,  such  as  is  proper  for  me,  in 
resolution,  in  prudence,  in  health,  in  beauty, 
and  even  in  riches  too ;  but  supreme  place,  or 
mighty  authority,  oppresses  my  imagination,  and 
quite  contrary  to  the  other,1  I  should  perhaps 
rather  choose  to  be  the  second  or  third  in  Peri- 
gord,  than  the  first  at  Paris ;  at  least,  without 
lying,  the  third  at  Paris  than  the  first.  I 
would  neither  dispute,  a  miserable  unknown, 
with  a  nobleman's  porter,  nor  make  crowds 
open  in  adoration  as  I  pass.  I  am  trained  up 
to  a  moderate  condition,  as  well  by  my  choice 
as  by  fortune ;  and  have  made  it  appear,  in  the 
whole  conduct  of  my  life  and  enterprises,  that 
I  have  rather  avoided,  than  otherwise,  the 
climbing  above  the  degree  of  fortune  in  which 
God  placed  me  by  my  birth :  all  natural  con- 
stitution is  equally  just  and  easy.  My  soul  is 
so  sneaking  and  mean,  that  I  measure  not  good 
fortune  by  its  height,  but  by  its  facility. 

But  if  my  heart  be  not  great  enough,  'tis, 
on  the  other  hand,  open  enough  to  make 
amends,  by  freely  laying  open  its  weakness. 
Should  any  one  put  me  upon  comparing  the 
life  of  L.  Thorius  Balbus,  a  brave  man,  hand- 
some, learned,  healthful,  understanding,  and 
abounding  in  all  sorts  of  conveniences  and  plea- 
sures, leading  a  quiet  life,  and  all  his  own,  his 
mind  well  prepared  against  death,  superstition, 
pains,  and  other  incumbrances  of  human  neces- 
sity ;  dying  at  last  in  battle  with  his  sword  in 
his  hand,  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  on  the 
one  part ;  and  on  the  other  part,  the  life  of 
M.  Hegulus,  so  great  and  high  as  it  is  known 
to  every  one,  and  his  end  admirable ;  the  one 
without  name  and  without  dignity,  the  other 
exemplary  and  glorious  to  a  wonder  ;  I  should 
doubtless  say  what  Cicero  did,  could  I  speak 
as  well  as  he.3  But  if  I  had  to  decide  them 
with  reference  to  myself,  I  should  then  say 
that  the  first  is  as  mucli  according  to  my  capa- 
city and  desire,  which  1  conform  to  my  capa- 
city, as  the  second  is  far  beyond  it;  that  I 
could  not  approach  the  last  but  with  venera- 


handsome  man,  perfectly  healthy,  and  so  valiant  that  he  died 
in  battle  for  the  cause  of  the  republic ;  insomuch,  adds 
Cicero,  that  I  dare  not  name  the  man  who  was  preferable  to 
him  ;  but  virtue  shall  speak  for  me,  who  will  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  give  M.  Regit  us  the  preference,  and  to  proclaim 
him  the  more  happy  man.    Ve  Finib.  ii.  SO. 
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tiOD ;    the    other   I   would  readily   attain   by 
custom. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  temporal  greatness, 

from    which   we    are    digressed. 

Montaigne  I  disrelish  all  dominion,  whether 

c^n,!!nd*or  active  or  passive.  Otanes,  one 
be  commanded,     of  the  seven  who  had  right  to 

pretend  to  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
sia, did  as  I  should  readily  have  done ;  which 
was  that  he  gave  up  to  his  competitors  his 
right  of  being  promoted  to  it,  either  by  election 
or  lot,  provided  that  he  and  his  might  live  in 
the  empire  free  from  all  authority  and  subjec- 
tion, that  of  the  ancient  laws  excepted,  and 
might  enjoy  all  liberty  that  was  not  prejudicial 
to  these ;  as  impatieut  of  commanding  as  of 
being  commanded.1 

The  most  painful  and  difficult  employment 

in  the  world,  in  my  opinion,  is 

£&&!£  wortbily  to  di^arge  the  office 
and  difficult  of  a  king.  I  excuse  more  of 
employment  to    their   mistakes    than  men  com- 

command.  «••  •  i        .•  * 

monly  do,  in  consideration  of 
the  intolerable  weight  of  their  function,  which 
astonishes  me ;  'tis  hard  to  keep  measure  in  so 
immeasurable  a  power ;  yet  so  it  is,  that,  even 
in  those  who  are  of  the  least  excellent  nature, 
it  is  a  singular  incitement  to  virtue  to  be 
seated  in  a  place  where  you  cannot  do  the  least 
good  that  shall  not  be  put  upon  record  ;  where 
the  least  benefit  goes  to  so  many  men,  and 
where  your  talent,  like  that  of  preachers,  prin- 
cipally addresses  itself  to  the  people,  no  very 
exact  judge,  easy  to  be  deceived,  and  easily 
content.  There  are  few  things  wherein  we  can 
give  a  sincere  judgment,  by  reason  that  there 
are  few  wherein  we  have  not  in  some  sort  a 
particular  interest  Superiority  and  inferiority, 
dominion  and  subjection,  are  bound  to  a  natural 
envy  and  contest,  and  must  necessarily  per- 
petually encroach  upon  one  another.  I  believe 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  touching  the 
rights  of  the  adverse  party  ;  let  reason  there- 
fore, which  is  inflexible  and  without  passion, 
determine.  'Tis  not  above  a  month  ago  that  I 
read  two  Scotch  authors  contending  upon  this 
subject,  of  which  he  who  stands  for  the  people 
makes  kings  to  be  in  a  won»e  condition  than  a 
carter ;  and  he  who  writes  for  monarchy  places 
them  some  degrees  above  God  Almighty  in 
power  and  sovereignty. 

Now  the  inconvenience  of  greatness,  that  I 

have  made  choice  of  to  consider 
The  incon-  ]n  this  place,  upon  some  occasion 

greatness?  that  has  lately  put  it    into   my 

head,  is  this.  There  is  not,  per- 
haps,  anything  more  pleasant  in  the  commerce 
of  men  than  the  trials  that  we  make  against 
one  another,  out  of  emulation  of  honour  and 
valour,  whether  in  the  exercises  of  the  body  or 
in  those  of  the  mind ;  yet  herein  the  sovereign 
greatness  can  have  no  true  part.     And,  indeed, 


>  Herod,  iii.  83. 

*  Plutarch,  on  Content, 


I  have  often  thought  that,  through  mere  force 
of  respect,  men  have  used  princes  disdainfully 
and  injuriously  in  that  particular ;  for  the 
thing  I  was  infinitely  offended  at  in  my  child- 
hood, that  they  who  exercised  with  me  forbore 
to  do  their  best,  because  they  found  me  un- 
worthy of  their  utmost  endeavour,  is  what  we 
see  happen  to  them  every  day,  every  one  find- 
ing himself  unworthy  to  contend  with  them ; 
if  we  discover  that  they  have  the  least  passion 
to  have  the  better,  there  is  no  one  who  will  not 
make  it  his  business  to  give  it  them,  and  who 
will  not  rather  betray  his  own  glory  than  offend 
theirs,  and  will  therein  employ  so  much  force 
only  as  is  necessary  to  advance  their  honour. 
What  share  have  they,  then,  in  the  engage- 
ment, wherein  every  one  is  on  their  side  ?  Me- 
thinks,  in  such  cases,  I  see  those  Paladins  of 
ancient  times  presenting  themselves  to  justs, 
with  enchanted  arms  and  bodies.  Orison  run- 
ning against  Alexander,  purposely  missed  his 
blow,  and  made  a  fault  in  his  career  ;2  Alex- 
ander chid  him  for  it,  but  he  ought  to  have  had 
him  whipped.  Upon  this  consideration  Car- 
ncades  said,3  that  "  The  sons  of  princes  learned 
nothing  right  but  to  ride;  by  reason  that  in 
all  their  other  exercises  every  one  bends  and 
yields  to  them  :  but  a  horse,  that  is  neither  a 
flatterer  nor  a  courtier,  throws  the  son  of  a 
king  with  as  little  ceremony  as  he  would  that 
of  a  porter." 

Homer  was  compelled  to  consent  that  Venus, 
so  sweet  and  delicate  as  she  was,  should  be 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Troy,  thereby  to 
ascribe  courage  and  boldness  to  her ;  qualities 
that  cannot  possibly  be  in  those  who  are  exempt 
from  danger.  The  gods  are  made  to  be  angry, 
to  fear,  to  run  away,  to  be  jealous,  to  grieve, 
and  to  be  transported  with  passion,  to  honour 
them  with  the  virtues  that  amongst  us  are 
built  upon  these  imperfections.  He  who  does 
not  participate  in  the  hazard  and  difficulty,  can 
pretend  to  no  interest  in  the  honour  and  plea- 
sure that  are  the  result  of  hazardous  actions. 
'Tis  pity  a  man  should  be  so  potent  that  all 
things  must  give  way  to  him  ;  fortune  therein 
sets  you  too  remote  from  society,  and  places 
you  in  too  great  a  solitude.  This  easiness  and 
mean  facility  of  making  all  things  bow  before 
you,  is  an  enemy  to  all  sorts  of  pleasure ;  this  is 
to  slide,  not  to  go  ;  to  sleep,  not  to  live.  Con- 
ceive man  accompanied  with  omnipotence,  you 
throw  bim  into  an  abyss ;  he  must  beg  disturb- 
ance and  opposition  as  an  alms ;  his  being  and 
his  good  is  indigence.  Their  good  qualities  are 
dead  and  lost ;  for  these  are  not  perceived  but 
by  comparison,  and  we  put  them  out  of  it;  they 
have  little  knowledge  of  true  praise,  having 
their  ears  stuuned  with  so  continual  and  uni- 
form an  approbation.  Have  they  to  do  with 
the  most  foolish  of  all  their  subjects?  They 
have  no  means  to  take  any  advantage  of  him ; 


3  Plutarch,  on  the  Difference  between  a  Flatterer  and  a 
Friend. 
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!    if  be  bat  My,  "  Twns  because  he  if.  my  kin*," 
i    be  thinks  be  has  Mid  enough  to  express  that  be 
i   therefore  lonered  himself  to  be  overcome.    Tim 
I    quality  stifles  and  nmdo  the  other  true  ud 
.    *-"■""'  qualities ;  they  mre  buried  under  rov- 
'    sJty,  mad   leave  them  nothing  to   recommend 
!    d«wliei  withal,    but  actum    that  directly 
enusjcW  it,  Bad  that  merely  respect  the  func- 
tions,  of  their  place :    'tis  so   mseh   to   be    a 
king,  that  he  only  a  so   by  being  so.     The 
strange  lustre  that  surrounds  bin  e— eeaJa  and 
shroud*  him  from  us ;  our  tight  a  there  broken 
and   dissipated,    being-  Mopped   and  filled    by 
this    prevailing  light.     The  se- 
TWpfaarf        n*te  awarded  the   prize   of  elo- 
fifi'w'juM      queuce  to  Tiberius ;  he  refuged  it, 
it—,  uui  wij.      holding  that,  thoozb  it  had  been 
just,  be  could  derive  do  advan- 
tage from  a  judgment  hi  partial,  and  that  wai 
so  little  free  to  decide. 

Aa  we  give  them  all  advantages  of  bononr, 
to  do  we  soothe  and  authorize  all  their  rice* 
and  defects,  not  only  by  approbation,  bot  by 
imitation  also.  Every  one  of  Alexander's  fot 
luwen  carried  their  heads  awry  as  be  did ;' 
and  the  flatterers  of  Dionytiui  run  against  one 
another  in  bis  presence,  Mumbled  at  and  over- 
turned whatever  was  under  foot,  to  make  out 
they  were  as  short-sighted  as  be.1  Hernia  has 
sometimes  also  served  to  recommend  a  man  to 
favour ;  I  have  seen  deafness  affected ;  and 
because  the  master  hated  his  wife,  Plutarch' 
has  seen  his  courtiers  repudiate  theirs,  whom 
they  loved ;  and,  which  is  vet  more,  uncleun- 
ness  and  all  manner  of  dissoluteness  has  been 
in  fashion ;  as  also  disloyalty,  blasphemy, 
Cruelty,  heresy,  superstition,  irreligion,  effemi- 
nacy, and  worse,  if  worse  there  be ;  and  by  an 
example  yet  more  dangerous  than  that  of  Mith* 
ridatea'  flatterers,  who,  because  their  master 
pretended  to  the  bononr  of  a  good  physician, 
came  to  him  to  have  incisions  and  cauteries 
made  in  their  limbs  ;*  for  these  others  suffered 
the  soul,  a  more  delicate  and  noble  part,  to  be 
cauterized.  But  to  end  where  i  beprm :  the 
Emperor  Adrian  disputing  with  the  philosopher 
Favorinus  about  the  interpretation  of  some 
word,  Favorinus  soon  yielded  him  the  victory  ; 
for  which  his  friends  rebuking1  him  :  "  Yon 
talk  simply,"  said  he  f  "  would  you  not  have 
him  wiser  than  1,  who  command*  thirty  le- 
gions V  Augustus  wrote  verses  against  Asiuius 
Pollio:  "  And  I,"  said  Pollio,'  "say  nothing; 
for  it  is  not  prudent  to  write  in  contest  with 


him  who  has  power  to  prescribe."  And  be 
was  in  the  right;  for  Dionysius,  because 
could  not  equal  Philozeuus  in  poetry,*  i 
Plato  in  discourse,  condemned  oae  to  the 
quarries,*  and  sent  the  other  to  be  sold  for  a 
slave  in  the  island  of  .Egina. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

OP  TBI  ART  OF  cojTiiaiTiov. 


Tis  a  custom  of  our  jus 
for  a  warning  to  others.  To  con- 
demn them  for  having  done  amiss 
were  folk,  as  Plato  says,'  for 
what  is  done  can  never  be  on- 
done  ;  but  'tis  that  they  may 
offend  no  more,  anil  that  others  . 
may  avoid  the  example  of  their 
offence :  we  do  not  correct  the  ma: 
we  correct  others  by  him.  I  do  the  si 
errors  are  sometimes  natural  and  incorrigible ; 
bat  the  good  which  virtuous  men  do  the  public 
in  making  themselves  imitated,  I  perhaps  may 


while  I  publish  and  accuse  my  own  imperfec- 
tions, somebody  will  learn  to  be  afraid  of  thein. 
The  ports  that  I  most  esteem  in  myself  derive 
more  honour  from  decrying,  than  from  com- 
mending my  own  manners:  which  is  tbe  reason 
why  I  so  often  fall  into  and  so  much  insist  upon 
that  strain.  But,  when  all  is  summed  up,  a 
man  never  speaks  of  himself  without  losn.  A 
man'*  accusations  of  himself  are  always  be- 
lieved ;  bis  praises  never.  There  may  be  some 
of  my  complexion,  who  better  instruct  me  by 
contrariety  than  similitude,  and  more  by  avoid- 
ing tlitm  imitating ;  tbe  elder  Cato  had  a  regard 
to  this  sort  of  discipline,  when  be  said  tluit 
"  the  wise  may  learn  more  of  fools  than  fools 
of  the  wise;""  and  Pausanias  tells  us 
ancient  player  upon  the  lyre,  who  used  to  make 
his  scholars  go  to  hear  one  that  lived  over 
against  him,  and  played  very  ill,  that  they  might 
leant   to  bate  his  discords  and  false  r 


The  horror  of  cruelty  more  inclines  me  to  cle- 
mency than  any  example  of  clemency  could 
do ;  a  good  rider  does  not  so  much  mend  my 
seat  as  an  attorney  or  a  Venetian  on  horseback ; 
and  a  clownish  way  of  speaking  does  more  to 
reform  mine  than  the  most  elegant.  Every  day 
the  foolish  countenance  of  another  is  advertis- 
ing and  advising  me ;  that  which  pricks,  rouses 
and  incites,  much  better  than  that  which  tickles. 
The  present  time  is  fitting  to  reform  us  back- 
ward ;  more  by  dissenting  than  agreeing,  by 
differing  than  consenting.  Profiting  little  by 
good  examples,  I  make  use  of  those  that  are  ill, 
which  are  everywhere  to  be  found ;  I  endea- 
vour to  render  myself  as  agreeable  as  1  see 
others  offensive ;  as  constant  as  I  see  others 
fickle  ;  as  affable  as  I  see  others  rough  ;  and  as 
good  as  I  see  others  evil ;  but  I  proposed  to 
myself  impracticable  measures. 

The  most  fruitful  and  natural  exercise  of  the 
mind,  in  my  opinion,  is  conversation  ;  I  find 
the  use  of  it  more  sweet  than  of  any  other 
action  of  life ;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  that, 
if  I  were  now  compelled  to  choose,  I  should 
sooner,  I  think,  consent  to  lose  my  sight  than 
my  hearing  and  speech.  The  Athenians,  and 
also  the  itomans,  kept  this  exercise  in  great 
honour  in  their  academies ;  the  Italians  retain 
some  footsteps  of  it  to  this  day,  to  their  great 
advantage,  as  is  manifest  by  the  comparison  of 
our  understandings  with  theirs.  The  study  of 
books  is  a  languishing  and  feeble  motion,  that 
heats  not,  whereas  conversation  teaches  and 
exercises  at  once.  If  I  converse 
Comrenationof  with  a  man  of  mind,  and  no 
greater  adv£n-    flincher,  who  presses  hard  upon 

ta&re  than  toe  •     i-  •    1  i    •   .. 

reading  of  and  digs  at   me  right  and  left, 

books.  his  imagination  raises  up  mine ; 

jealousy,  glory,  and  contention 
stimulate  and  raise  me  up  to  something  above 
myself;  unison  is  a  quality  altogether  obnoxi- 
ous in  conversation,  but  as  our  minds  fortify 
themselves  by  the  communication  of  vigorous 
and  regular  understandings,  'tis  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed how  much  they  lose  and  degenerate  by 
the  continual  commerce  and  frequentation  we 
have  with  those  that  are  meun  and  sickly ; 
there  is  no  contagion  that  spreads  like  that ;  I 
know  sufficiently  by  experience  what  'tis  worth 
a  yard.  I  love  to  discourse  and  dUpute ;  but  it 
is  with  but  few  men,  and  for  myself;  for  to  do 
it  as  a  spectacle  and  entertainment  to  great 
persons,  and  to  make  a  parade  of  a  man's  wit 
and  power  of  talking  is,  in  my  opinion,  very 
unbecoming  a  man  of  honour. 

Folly  is  a  scurvy  quality ;  but  not  to  be  able 
to  endure  it,  to  fret  and  vex  at  it,  as  I  do,  is 
another  sort  of  disease,  little  inferior  in  trouble- 
soineness  to  folly  itself;  and  this  is  what  I 
would  now  accuse  in  myself.  I  enter  into  con- 
versation and  dispute  with  great  liberty  and  ease, 
forasmuch  as  opinion  meets  in  me  with  a  soil 
very  uufit  for  penetration,  or  taking  any  deep 
root;  no  propositions  astonish  me,  no  belief 
offends  me,  though  never  so  contrary  to  my  own ; 


there  is  no  fancy  so  frivolous  and  extravagant 
that  does  not  seem  to  me  a  suitable  product  of 
the  human  mind.  We,  who  deprive  our  judg- 
ments of  the  right  of  determining,  look  calmly 
at  adverse  opinions,  and  if  we  incline  not  our 

judgments  to  them,  yet  we  easily  give  them  the 
hearing.  Where  one  scale  is  totally  empty,  I 
let  the  other  waver  under  old  wives'  dreams ; 
and  I  think  myself  excusable,  if  I  rather  choose 
the  odd  number,  Thursday  rather  than  Friday ; 
and  if  I  bad  rather  be  twelfth  or  fourteenth 
than  thirteenth  at  table ;  if  I  had  rather  on  a 
journey  see  a  hare  run  by  me  than  cross  my 

'  way;  and  rather  give  my  man  my  left  foot 
than  my  right,  when  he  comes  to  dress  me. 

I  All  such  whimsies  as  are  in  use  amongst  us 
deserve  at  least  to  be  hearkened  unto :  for  my 
part,  they  only  with  me  import  inanity,  but 
they  import  that.  Moreover,  vulgar  and 
casual  opiuions  are  something  more  than  no- 
thing in  nature ;  and  he  who  will  not  suffer 
himself  to  proceed  so  far,  perhaps  falls  into 
the  vice  of  obstinacy,  to  avoid  that  of  super- 
stition. 

The  contradictions  of  judgments,  then,  do 
neither  offend  nor  alter,  they  only  rouse  and 
exercise  me.  We  evade  correction,  whereas  we 
ought  to  offer  and  present  ourselves  to  it,  espe- 
cially when  it  appears  in  the  form  of  conversa- 
tion, and  not  of  dictation.  At  every  opposition 
we  do  not  consider  whether  or  no  it  be  just,  but, 
right  or  wrong,  how  to  disengage  ourselves; 
instead  of  extending  the  arms,  we  thrust  out 
our  claws.  I  could  suffer  myself  to  be  rudely 
handled  by  my  friends :  "  Thou  art  a  fool*; 
thou  knowest  not  what  thou  art  talking  about." 
I  love  stout  expressions  amongst  gallant  men, 
and  to  have  them  speak  as  they  think :  we 
must  fortify  and  harden  our  hearing  against  this 
tenderness  as  to  ceremonious  sound  of  words. 
I  love  a  strong  and  manly  familiarity  and  con- 
verse; a  friendship  that  flatters  itself  in  the 
sharpness  and  vigour  of  its  communication,  as 
love,  in  biting  and  scratching;  it  is  not  vigorous 
and  generous  enough  if  it  be  not  quarrelsome,  if 
civilized  and  artificial,  if  it  treads  nicely  and  fears 
a  shock  ;  Neqtte  enim  disputari  sine  reprehen- 
sione  potest.1  "  For  no  man  can  dispute  with- 
out reprehending."  When  any  one  contra- 
dicts me,  he  raises  my  attention,  not  my  anger; 
I  advance  towards  him  that  controverts,  as  to 
one  that  instructs  me :  the  cause  of  truth  ought 
to  be  the  common  cause  of  both  :  what  will  he 
answer  ?  The  passion  of  anger  has  already  con- 
founded his  judgment ;  has  usurped  the  place 
of  reason.  It  were  not  amiss  that  the  decision 
of  our  disputes  should  be  a  matter  of  wager : 
that  there  might  be  a  material  mark  of  our 
losses,  to  the  end  we  might  the  better  remember 
them,  and  that  my  man  might  tell  me :  "  Your 
ignorance  and  obstinacy  cost  you  last  year,  at 
twenty  times,  a  hundred  crowns."  I  embrace 
and  caress  truth  in  what  hand  soever  I  find  it, 

»  Cicero,  dt  Fimb.  L  8. 
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and  cheerfully  surrender  myself,  and  extend  10 
it  my  conquered  MM,  as  far  off  as  1  can  dis- 
cover it ;  ami,  provided  it  be  not  too  imperi- 
ously or  airishly,  take  n  pleasure  in  being 
reproved,  and  accommodate  myself  to  my  ac- 
cusers, very  often  mare  by  reason  of  civility 
than  amendment,  loving  to  gratify  and  nourish 
the  liberty  of  admonition,  by  my  facility  of 
submitting  to  it,  even  at  my  own  expense. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  hard  lo  brine  the  men  of 
my  time  to  it :  they  have  not  the  courage  to 
correct,  because  they  have  not  the  courage  to 
suffer  themselves  to  be  corrected,  and  speak 
always  with  dissimulation  in  the  presence  of 
one  another.  I  take  so  great  pleasure  in  being 
judged  and  known,  that  it  is  almost  indifferent 
to  me  in  which  of  the  two  forms  I  am  so  ;  my 
imagination  does  so  often  contradict  and  con- 
demn itself,  that  'tis  all  one  to  me  if  another  do 
it,  especially  considering  that  I  give  his  repre- 
hension no  greater  authority  than  what  I  my- 
self admit.  But  1  break  with  him  who  carries 
himself  so  high,  as  I  know  some  do,  that 
regrets  his  advice  if  not  believed,  and  takes  it 
for  an  affront  if  it  he  not  immediately  followed. 
That  Socrates  always  received  smilingly  the 
contradictions  opposed  against  his  arguments, 
it  may  be  said  that  his  strength  of  reason  ivas 
the  caase,  and  that  the  advantage  beiug  certain 
to  fall  on  his  side,  he  accepted  tliem  as  matter 
of  new  victory  ;  yet  we  see,  on  the  contrary, 
that  nothing  in  argument  renders  our  sentiments 
to  delicate  as  the  opinion  of  the  pre-eminent e 
and  disdain  of  the  adversary  ;  and  that  in  rea- 
son 'tis  rather  for  the  weaker  to  take  in  good 
Elbe  opposition  that  corrects  him  and  sels 
right.  Indeed,  I  choose  the  frequenting 
lat  ruffle  me,  rather  than  those  that  fear 
is  a  dall  ami  hurtful  pleasure  to  have  to 
with  people  who  admire  us,  and  approve  of 
I  we  say.  Aththtmen'  commanded  his  chil- 
dren "  never  to  take  it  kindly  or  for  a  favour 
from  any  man  that  commended  them."  I  am 
much  prouder  of  the  victory  I  obtain  over  my- 
self, when,  even  in  the  ardour  of  dispul. ,  1 
make  myself  submit  to  mv  adversary's  turce  nl' 
reason,  than  I  am  pleased  with  the  victory  I 
obtain  over  him  through  his  weakness.  In 
short,  I  receive  and  admit  all  manna  of  liib 
that  are  direct,  how  weak  soever  :  but  I  am  too 
impatient  of  those  that  are  made  without  firm. 
I  care  not  what  the  wbjecl  is.  the  opinions  are 
to  me  all  one,  ami  I  am  indifferent  whether  I 
get  the  better  or  the  worse,  1  can  |ieaccobly 
argue  a  whole  day  together,  if  the  argument  be 
carried  oa  with  order  :  I  do  not  so  much  require 
force  and  subtlety  as   order;  the  order  which 
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we  every  day  oliserve  iu  the  wrangling  of 
shepherds  and  apprentices,  but  never  amongst 
us.  If  they  start  from  their  subject  'ti*  in 
incivility,  and  yet  we  do  it;  but  their  tumult 
and  impatience  never  put  them  out  of  their 
theme  ;  their  argument  still  continues  its  course; 
if  they  anticipate,  and  do  not  stay  for  one  an- 
Btber,  ihey  at  least  anderstand  one  another 
very  well.  Any  one  answers  quite  well  enough 
for  me,  if  he  answers  to  what  I  say  ;  but  wliea 
the  dispute  is  irregular  and  perplexed,  1  kino 
the  thing,  and  in-ist  upon  the  torm  with  anger 
and  indiscretion ;  and  fall  into  a  wilful,  mill. 
cious,  and  imperious  way  of  disputation,  of 
which  I  am  afterwards  ashamed.  'Tis  impos- 
sible to  deal  fairly  with  a  fool ;  my  judgment 
is  not  only  corrupted  under  the  hand  of  so 
impetuous  a  master,  but  my  conscience  also. 

Our  disputes  ought  to  be  interdicted,  whI 
punished,  as  well  as  other  verbal 
crimes.  What  vice'  do  tbey  not  Pi«p«t»  urn 
raise  and  heap  up,  being  always  Suri^d™^!* 
governed  and  commanded  by  pas-  b 
siou  ?  We  first  qnarrel  with  their  ""  ■"  ""J*' 
reasons,  and  then  with  the  men.  a,™. 
We  only  learn  to  dispute  that  n 
may  contradict;  and  every  one  contradicting 
and  being  contradicted,  it  falls  out  thnt  (lie 
fruit  of  disputation  is  to  lose  and  nullify  truth  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  Plato,  in  hi*  lifputitic,' 
prohibits  this  exercise  to  weak  and  IB  niarrnnYd 
minds.  To  what  end  do  you  go  about  to  i-n- 
qaire  of  him  who  knows  nothing  to  purpose.' 
A  man  does  no  injury  to  the  subject,  when  be 
leaves  it,  to  seek  ln>w  fie  iniiy  Irent  it;  I  do  ma 
mean  by  an  artificial  and  scholastic  way,  bat 
bv  a  natural  one,  with  a  sound  understanding. 
What  will  it  be  in  the  end  1  One  flii  s  m  & 
east,  the  Other  to  the  west  j  tliey  lose  the  prin- 
cipal, and  wander  in  the  crowd  of  iaetrkntt| 
after  an  hour  of  tempest  they  know  not  what 
they  seek;  one  is  low,  the  other  high,  and  a 
third  wide  ;  one  catches  at  a  word  nnd  a  simile ; 
another  is  no  longer  sensible  of  what  is  said  tit 
opposition  to  him,  being  entirely  absorbed  in 
his  own  notions,  engaged  in    following   his  own 

course,  and    not   thinking   of  answering    \ 

another,  rinding  himself  weak,  feiir^ 

all,  and,  at  the   very  beginning,  confounds  the 

subjects,  or,  iu   the   very  height  nf    t 

Stops   short,  nnd    grows    silent;    bj 

ignorance   affecting    u   proud    contempt,   <.r    mi 

unseasonable   modest   desire    to   shun    debate; 

one,  provided  he  strikes,  cares   not    how  much 

lie  lays  himself  open  :  another  counts  his  words, 

nnd    weighs    them    for  reii-mi-- ,    unnil.iT    uui\ 

brawls,  and  makes  use  of  the  advantage  of  his 
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The  strange 
abuse  that  U 
made  of 
science. 


lungs ;  here's  one  that  learnedly  concludes 
against  himself,  and  another  that  deafens  you 
with  prefaces  and  senseless  digressions ;  another 
falls  into  downright  railing,  and  seeks  a  ridicu- 
lous quarrel,  to  disengage  himself  from  further 
contest  with  wits  that  press  too  hard  upon  his 
own  ;  and  a  last  man  sees  nothing  in  the  rea- 
son of  the  thing,  but  draws  a  line  of  circum- 
vallation  about  you  of  dialectic  clauses,  and  the 
formula,  of  his  art. 

Now  who  would  not  enter  into  distrust  of 
sciences,  and  doubt  whether  he 
can  reap  from  them  any  solid 
fruit  for  the  service  of  lite,  con- 
sidering the  use  we  put  them  to  ? 
Nihil  sanantibus  Uteris.1  "  Letters  that  brine 
no  cure."  Who  has  got  understanding  by  his 
logic  ?  Where  are  all  her  fair  promises  ?  Nee 
ad  melius  vivendum,  nee  ad  commodius  disse- 
rendum.*  "It  neither  makes  a  man  live  better, 
nor  reason  more  aptly."  Is  there  more  noise  or 
confusion  in  the  scolding  of  fish-wives,  than  in 
the  public  disputations  of  men  of  this  profession? 
I  had  rather  my  son  should  learn  to  speak  in  a 
tavern,  than  to  prate  in  the  schools.  Take  a 
master  of  arts,  converse  with  him ;  why  does 
he  not  make  us  sensible  of  this  artificial  excel- 
lence ?  Why  does  he  not  enchant  women  and 
ignorant  fellows  like  us  with  admiration  at  the 
steadiness  of  his  reasons,  and  the  beauty  of  his 
order  ?  Why  does  he  not  sway  and  persuade 
us  to  what  he  will  ?  Wrhy  does  a  man  who  has 
so  great  advantage  in  matter,  mix  railing,  in- 
discretion, and  fury,  in  his  disputation  ?  Strip 
him  of  his  gown,  his  hood,  and  his  Latin  ;  let 
him  not  batter  our  ears  with  Aristotle,  pure 
and  crude :  you  will  take  him  for  one  of  us,  or 
worse.  Whilst  they  torment  us  with  this  com- 
plication and  confusion  of  words,  it  fares  with 
them,  methinks,  as  with  jugglers ;  their  dex- 
terity confounds  and  imposes  upon  our  senses, 
but  does  not  at  all  work  upon  our  belief;  out 
of  this  legerdemain  they  perform  nothing  that 
is  not  very  ordinary  and  mean  :  for  being  more 
learned  they  are  not  the  less  fools.  I  love  and 
honour  knowledge  as  much  as  they  that  have 
it ;  and,  in  its  true  use,  'tis  the  most  noble  and 
the  most  powerful  acquisition  of  men ;  but  in 
such  as  I  speak  of  (and  the  number  of  them  is 
infinite),  woo  build  their  fundamental  sufficiency 
and  value  upon  it,  who  appeal  from  their  under- 
standing to  their  memory,  sub  aliena  umbra 
latentesf  u  crouching  under  borrowed  shade," 
and  who  can  do  nothing  but  by  book ;  I  hate 
it,  if  I  may  dare  to  say  so,  even  worse  than 
stupidity  itself.  In  my  country,  and  in  my 
time,  learning  improves  fortunes  enough,  but 
not  minds :  if  it  meet  with  those  that  are  dull 
and  heavy,  it  overcharges  and  suffocates  them, 
leaving  them  a  crude  and  undigested  mass  ;  if 
airy  and  fine,  it  purifies,  clarifies*,  and  subtleizcs 
them,  even  to  exinanition.     'Tis  a  thing  of 


1  Seneca,  Epixt.  59. 

*  Epicurus,  upud  Cicero,  de  Finib.  i.  10. 


almost  indifferent  quality ;  a  very  useful  acces- 
sion to  a  well-born  soul,  but  hurtful  and  perni- 
cious to  others ;  or  rather,  a  tiling  of  very 
precious  use,  that  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be 
purchased  under  value.  In  the  hand  of  some 
'tis  a  sceptre,  in  that  of  others  a  fool's  bauble. 

But  let  us  proceed.     What  greater  victory 
can  you  expect  than  to  make  your  enemy  see 
and  know  that  he  is  not  able  to 
encounter  you  ?    When  you  eet    „d  ££££ 
the  better  of  your  argument,   tis    mem  that  pre 
truth  that  wins ;  when  you  get    'JjJjjJ^ 
the  advantage  of  order  and  me-    pu     on" 
thod,  'tis  then  you  that  win.     I  am  of  opinion 
that,  in  Plato  and  Xenophon,  Socrates  disputes 
more  in  favour  of  the  disputants,  than  in  favour 
of  the  dispute,  and  more  to  instruct  Euthyde- 
mus  and  rrotagoras  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
impertinence,  than  in  the  impertinence  of  their 
art.     He  takes  hold  of  the  first  subject,  like 
one  that  has  a  more  profitable  end  than  to 
explain  it,  namely,  to  clear  the  understandings 
that  he  takes  upon  him  to  instruct  and  exercise. 

To  hunt  after  truth  is  properly  our  business, 
and  we  are  inexcusable  if  we  carry  on  the 
chace  impertinently  and  ill ;  to  fail  ot  catching 
it  is  another  thin? :  for  we  are  born  to  inquire 
after  truth;  it  belongs  to  a  greater  power  to 
possess  it:  it  is  not,  as  Democritus  said,  hid 
in  the  bottom  of  the  deeps,  but  rather  elevated 
to  an  infinite  height  in  the  divine  knowledge.4 
The  world  is  but  a  school  of  inquisition :  it 
is  not  who  shall  carry  the  ring,  but  who  shall 
run  the  best  courses.  He  may  play  the  fool 
as  well  who  speaks  true,  as  ne  that  speaks 
false;  for  we  are  upon  the  manner,  not  the 
matter,  of  speaking.  'Tis  my  humour  as  much 
to  regard  the  form  as  the  substance,  and  the 
advocate  as  much  as  the  cause,  as  Alcibiades 
ordered  we  should ;  and  I  every  day  amuse 
myself  with  reading  authors,  without  any  con- 
sideration of  their  learning;  their  method  is 
what  I  look  after,  not  their  subject :  and  just 
so  do  I  hunt  after  the  conversation  of  an  emi- 
nent wit,  not  that  he  may  teach  me,  but  that 
I  may  know  him  ;  and,  being  acquainted,  if  I 
think  him  worthy,  imitate  him.  Every  man 
may  speak  truly ;  but  methodically,  and  pru- 
dently, and  with  sufficiency,  is  a  talent  that 
few  men  have :  thus  'tis  that  the  falsity  that 
proceeds  from  ignorance  does  not  offend  me ; 
'tis  the  folly.  I  have  broken  off  several  treaties 
that  would  have  been  of  advantage  to  me,  by 
reason  of  the  irrelevancies  of  those  with  whom 
I  treated.  I  am  not  moved  once  in  a  year  at 
the  faults  of  those  over  whom  I  have  authority, 
but  upon  the  account  of  the  despicable  ab- 
surdity and  obstinacy  of  their  allegations  and 
excuses,  we  are  every  day  going  together  by 
the  ears :  they  neither  understand  what  is  said 
nor  why,  and  answer  accordingly  ;  'tis  enough 
to  drive  a  man  mad.     I  never  feel  any  hurt 
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upon  my  bead  but  when  'tis  knocked  against 
anotber  head,  and  more  easily  forgive  the  vices 
of  my  servants  than  their  boldness,  importunity, 
and  folly.  Let  them  do  less,  provided  tbey 
understand  what  they  do  ;  you  live  in  hopes  to 
warm  their  affection  to  you  ;  but  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  had  or  to  be  hoped  for  from  a  log. 
But  what  if  I  take  things  otherwise  than 

they  are?  perhaps  I  do:  and 
a  great  fault  in  therefore  it  is  that  I  accuse  my 
lbTea?onb^be  own  impatience;  and  hold,  in  the 
with  the  follies  first  place,  that  it  is  equally  vi- 
of  other*.  cious  both  in  him  that  is  in  the 

right,  and  him  that  is  in  the 
wrong;  for  'tis  always  a  tyranuic  sourness 
not  to  endure  a  form  contrary  to  one's  own  ; 
and  besides,  there  cannot  in  truth  be  a  greater, 
more  enduring  or  more  irregular  folly,  than 
to  be  moved  and  angry  at  the  follies  of  the 
world ;  for  it  principally  makes  us  quarrel  with 
ourselves ;  and  the  old  philosopher1  had  never 
wanted  occasion  for  his  tears,  whilst  he  con- 
sidered himself.  Miso,9  one  of  the  seven  sagjes, 
of  a  Timonian  and  Democritian  humour,  being 
asked  what  he  laughed  at,  being  alone :  "  That 
I  do  laugh  alone,  answered  he.  How  many 
ridiculous  things,  in  my  own  opinion,  do  I  say 
and  answer  every  day  !  And  surely  how  many 
more,  according  to  the  opinion  of  others.  If  I 
bite  my  own  lips,  what  ought  others  to  do  ?  In 
fine,  we  must  live  amongst  the  living,  and  let 
the  river  run  under  the  bridge,  without  our 
troubling  ourselves,  or  at  least  without  our 
alteration.  And,  in  truth,  why  do  we  meet 
a  man  with  a  hump  back,  or  other  deformity, 
without  being  moved,  yet  cannot  endure  the 
encounter  of  an  irregular  mind  without  being 
angry?  This  vicious  sourness  relishes  more 
of  the  iudge  than  the  crime.  Let  us  always 
have  this  saying  of  Plato  in  our  mouths: 
"  Do  not  I  think  things  unsound  because 
I  am  not  sound  in  myself?  Am  I  not  myself 
in  fault  ?  May  not  my  observation  reflect 
upon  myself?"  A  wise  and  divine  saying, 
that  lashes  the  most  universal  and  common 
error  of  mankind.  Not  only  the  reproaches 
that  we  throw  in  the  faces  ot  one  another,  but 
our  reasons  also,  our  arguments  and  controver- 
sies are  reboundable  upon  us,  and  we  wound 
ourselves  with  our  own  weapons  :  of  which 
antiquity  has  left  me  grave  examples  enough. 
It  was  ingeniously  and  home  said,  by  him  who 
was  the  inventor  of  this  sentence  : 

Stercus  caique  1110111  bene  olet : 
"  Every  one  like*  the  odour  of  his  own  dunghill." 

We  see  nothing  behind  us :  we  mock  ourselves 
a  hundred  times  a  day,  when  we  deride  our 
neighbour;  and  detest  in  others  the  defects 
which  are  more  manifest  in  us,  and  wonder  at 
them  with  a  marvellous  unconsciousness  and  im- 
pudence.    It  was  but  yesterday  that  I  saw  a 


1  HernclituM.    See  Juvenal,  x.  31* 
1  Laertius,  in  vitd. 


man  of  understanding  as  pleasantly  as  justly 
scoffing  at  the  folly  of  another,  who  did 
nothing  but  torment  every  body  with  the  cata- 
logue of  his  genealogy  and  alliances,  above 
half  of  them  false  (for  they  are  most  apt  to  fall 
into  such  ridiculous  discourses,  whose  quality  is 
most  dubious  and  least  sure)  ;  and  yet,  would 
he  but  have  looked  into  himself,  he  would  have 
discerned  himself  to  be  no  less  intemperate  and 
impertinent,  in  extolling  his  wife's  pedigree. 
Oh  !  importunate  presumption,  with  which  the 
wife  sees  herself  armed  by  the  hands  of  her 
husband  himself!  Did  he  understand  Latin, 
we  should  say  to  him : 

Agesis,  haec  non  insanit  satis  raa  sponte  ;  instiga :  * 

"  If  of  herself  she  be  not  mad  enough, 
Faith,  urge  her  on." 

I  do  not  say  that  no  man  shall  accuse  another, 
who  is  not  clean  himself;  for  then  no  one  I 
would  ever  accuse,  because  none  is  absolutely  ! 
clean  from  the  same  sort  of  spot ;  but  I  mean  j 
that  our  judgment,  falling  upon  another  whose  1 
name  is  then  in  question,  should  not  at  the  same  1 
time  spare  ourselves,  but  sentence  us,  with  an  I 
inward  severe  authority.  'Tis  an  office  of  cha-  I 
rity,  that  he  who  cannot  reclaim  himself  from 
a  vice,  should  nevertheless  endeavour  to  remove 
it  from  another,  in  whom  perhaps  it  may  not 
have  so  deep  and  malignant  a  root :  neither  do 
I  think  it  an  answer  to  the  purpose  to  tell  him 
who  reproves  me  for  my  fault,  that  he  himself 
is  guilty  of  the  same.  What  of  that?  The 
reproof  is  notwithstanding  true,  and  of  very 

food  use.  Had  we  a  good  nose,  our  own  or- 
ure  ought  to  stink  worse  to  us,  forasmuch  as 
it  is  our  own  :  and  Socrates4  is  of  opinion  that 
whoever  should  find  himself,  his  son,  and  a 
stranger  guilty  of  any  violence  and  wrong, 
ought  to  begin  with  himself,  to  present  himself 
first  to  the  sentence  of  justice,  and,  to  purge 
himself,  implore  the  assistance  of  the  hand  of 
the  executioner ;  in  the  next  place,  he  should 
proceed  to  his  son,  and  lastly  to  the  stranger : 
if  this  precept  seems  of  too  high  a  flight,  he 
ought  at  least  to  present  himself  the  first  to  the 
punishment  of  his  own  conscience. 

The  senses  are  our  proper  and  first  judges, 
which  perceive  not  things  but  by     _^       ... 
external  accidents ;    and  'lis  no    2£j** 
wonder,  if  in  all  the  parts  of  the    senses  detcr- 
service  of  our  society  there  is  so    SJJJ^JS 
perpetual  and  universal  a  mixture       a*men 
of  ceremonies  and  superficial  appearances  ;  in- 
somuch that  the  best  and  most  effectual  part  of 
our  polities  consist  therein.    'Tis  still  man  with 
whom  we  have  to  do,  of  whom  the  condition  is 
wonderfully  corporeal.    Let  those  who,  of  these 
late  vears,  would  erect  for  us  so  contemplative 
and  immaterial  an  exercise  of  religion,  not  won- 
der, if  there  be  some  who  think  it  had  vanished 
and  melted  through  their  fingers,  bad  it  not 


s  Terence,  Andria,  ir.  3.  9. 
4  Plato,  GorgiuM. 
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more  upheld  itself  amongst  us  as  a  mark,  title, 
and  instrument  of  division  and  faction,  than  by 
itself.  As  in  conversation,  the  gravity,  robes, 
and  fortune  of  him  that  speaks  often  give  weight 
to  vain  arguments  and  idle  words  :  it  is  not  to 
be  presumed,  of  course,  but  that  a  roan  so 
attended  and  feared  has  in  him  more  than 
ordinary  sufficiency  ;  and  that  he  to  whom  are 
given  so  many  offices  and  commissions,  so  super- 
cilious and  proud,  has  not  a  great  deal  more  in 
him  than  another  that  salutes  him  at  so  great  a 
distance,  and  who  has  no  employment  at  all. 
Not  only  the  words,  but  the  airish  looks  also  of 
these  people,  are  considered  and  pot  to  account; 
every  one  making  it  his  business  to  give  them 
some  fine  and  solid  interpretation.  If  they 
stoop  to  common  conference,  and  that  you  offer 
any  thing  but  approbation  and  reverence,  they 
then  knock  you  down  with  the  authority  of 
their  experience;  they  have  heard,  they  have 
seen,  they  have  done  so  and  so ;  you  are  crushed 
with  examples.  I  should  tell  them  that  the 
fruit  of  a  surgeon's  experience  is  not  the  history 
of  his  practice,  and  his  remembering  that  he 
has  cured  four  people  of  the  plague,  and  three 
of  the  gout,  unless  he  knows  how  hence  to 
extract  something  whereon  to  form  his  judg- 
ment, and  to  make  us  sensible  that  he  is  be- 
come more  skilful  in  his  art :  as  in  a  concert 
of  instruments,  we  do  not  hear  a  lute,  a  spinette, 
or  a  flute  alone,  but  one  entire  harmony  of  all 
together.  If  travel  and  offices  have  improved 
them,  'tis  a  product  of  their  understanding  to 
make  it  appear.  'Tis  not  enough  to  reckon 
experiences,  they  must  weigh  and  sort  them, 
digest  and  distil  them,  to  extract  the  reasons 
and  conclusions  they  carry  along  with  them. 
There  were  never  so  many  historians  as  now ; 
it  is  always  good  and  of  use  to  read  them,  for 
they  furnish  us  everywhere  with  excellent  and 
laudable  instructions  from  the  magazine  of  their 
memory,  of  great  concern  to  the  relief  of  life ; 
but  'tis  not  that  we  seek  for  now  :  we  examine 
whether  these  relators  and  collectors  of  things 
are  commendable  themselves. 

I  hate  all  sorts  of  tyranny,  whether  verbal 
or  effectual :  I  am  ever  ready  to  oppose  these 
vain  circumstances  that  delude  our  judgments 
by  the  senses ;  and  whilst  I  lie  upon  my  guard 
against  these  extraordinary  grandeurs,  I  find 
that,  at  best,  they  are  but  men,  as  others  are : 

Ranis  enim  ferme  serous  communis  in  ill* 
Fortuna:1 

'*  Pot  rarely  do  we  see 
Good  common  sense  in  those  of  his  degree." 

Perhaps  we  esteem  and  look  upon  them  as  far 
less  than  they  are.  by  reason  they  undertake 
more,  and  more  expose  themselves:  they  do 
not  answer  to  the  charge  they  have  undertaken. 
There  must  be  more  vigour  and  strength  in  the 
bearer  than  in  the  burden :    he  who  has  not 


1  Jurcnal,  riii.  73. 
*  Plato,  Republic,  tL 


lifted  as  much  as  he  can,  leaves  you  to 
that  he  has  still  a  strength  beyond  that,  and 
that  he  has  not  been  tried  to  the  utmost  of 
what  he  is  able  to  do ;  he  who  sinks  under  his 
load  makes  a  discovery  of  his  best,  and  the 
weakness  of  his  shoulders:  this  is  the  reason 
that  we  see  so  many  silly  people  amongst  the 
learned,  so  many  that  they  are  the  majority : 
they  would  have  made  good  husbandmen,  good 
merchants,  and  good  artisans:  their  natural 
vigour  was  cut  out  to  that  proportion.  Know- 
ledge is  a  thing  of  great  weight ;  they  faint 
under  it :  their  understanding  has  neither  vigour 
nor  dexterity  enough  to  set  forth  and  distribute, 
to  employ,  or  make  use  of,  this  rich  and  power- 
ful matter :  it  has  no  prevailing  virtue  but  in  a 
strong  nature,  and  such  natures  are  very  rare : 
and  the  weak  ones,  says  Socrates,3  spoil  the 
dignity  of  philosophy  in  the  handling ;  it  ap- 
pears useless  and  vicious,  when  ill  lodged. 
They  spoil  and  make  fools  of  themselves, 

Humani  qualis  simulatur  simius  oris, 
Quem  puer  arridens  pretioso  stamine  seram 
Velarit,  nudasque  nates  ac  terga  reliquit, 
Iiodibrium  mentis.3 

"  Just  like  an  ape,  that  in  his  face  does  bear 
Of  man  the  counterfeited  character, 
Whom  wanton  boys,  the  tables'  laugh  to  more, 
Have  dizen'd  up  in  richest  silk  above ; 
But,  that  the  brute  more  laughable  mar  show, 
Hare  left  the  buttocks  raw  and  bald  below." 

Neither  is  it  enough  for  those  who  govern  and 
command  us,  and  nave  all  the  world  in  their 
hand,  to  have  a  common  understanding,  and  to 
be  able  to  do  what  we  can  ;  they  are  very  much 
below  us  if  they  be  not  infinitely  above  us :  as 
they  promise  more,  so  they  are  to  perform  more. 

And  yet  silence  is  to  them  not  only  a  counte- 
nance of  respect  and  gravity,  but  very  often  of 
good  profit  and  policy  too:  for  Megabysus, 
going  to  see  Apelles  in  his  painting-room,  stood 
a  great  while  without  speaking  a  word,  and  at 
last  began  to  talk  of  bis  paintings,  for  which 
he  received  this  rude  reproof:  "  Whilst  thou 
wast  silent  thou  seemedst  to  be  something 
great,  by  reason  of  thy  chains  and  pomp  ;  but 
now  that  we  have  heard  thee  speak,  tnere  is 
not  the  meanest  boy  in  my  shop  that  does  not 
despise  thee.'74  Those  magnificent  parapher- 
nalia, that  mighty  state,  did  not  permit  him  to 
be  ignorant  with  a  common  ignorance,  and  to 
speak  irrelevantly  of  painting;  he  ought  to 
have  maintained,  by  his  silence,  this  external 
and  presumptive  knowledge.  To  how  many 
blockheads  of  my  time  has  a  cold  and  taciturn 
behaviour  procured  the  credit  of  prudence 
and  capacity? 

Dignities  and  offices  are  of  necessity  con- 
ferred more  by  fortune  than  upon 
the  account  of  merit ;  and   we    J**0^**  F^*6 
are  to  blame  to  condemn  kings    forluMthan7 
when  they  are  misplaced :  on  the    merit, 
contrary,    'tis    a    wonder    they 


3  Claud,  in  Eutrop.  i.  303. 
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should  have  such  good  luck,  where  there  is  so 
little  skill ; 

Principis  est  virtus  maxima  nosse  suos  ;l 

"  Of  all  a  prince's  virtues,  'tis  the  chief 
To  know  his  courtiers ;" 

for  nature  has  not  given  them  a  sight  that  can 
extend  to  so  many  people,  to  discern  which 
excels  the  rest,  nor  to  penetrate  into  our  bosoms, 
where  the  knowledge  of  our  wills  and  real 
value  lies :  they  must  choose  us  by  conjecture 
and  by  groping ;  by  the  family,  wealth,  learn- 
ing, ana  the  voice  of  the  people,  which  are  all 
very  feeble  arguments.  Whoever  could  find 
out  a  way  that  a  man  might  judge  by  justice, 
and  choose  men  by  reason,  would  in  this  one 
thing  establish  a  perfect  form  of  government. 

"  Ay,  but  he  brought  this  great  affair  to  a 
very  good  pass."  That  is,  indeed,  to  say 
something,  but  not  to  say  enough,  for  this 
sentence  is  justly  received :  "  That  we  are  not 
to  judge  of  counsels  by  events."8  The  Cartha- 
ginians punished  the  ill  counsels  of  their  cap- 
tains, though  the  issue  was  successful  ;s  and 
the  people  of  Rome  have  often  denied  a  triumph 
for  great  and  very  advantageous  victories,  be- 
cause the  conduct  of  the  general  was  not  answer- 
able to  his  good  fortune.  We  ordinarily  see 
in  the  actions  of  the  world  that  fortune,  to 
show  us  her  power  in  all  things,  and  who  takes 
a  pride  in  abating  our  presumption,  seeing  she 
could  not  make  fools  wise,  she  has  made  them 
fortunate,  in  emulation  of  virtue,  and  favours 
those  executions  most  the  web  of  which  is  most 
purely  her  own :  whence  it  is  that  we  daily 
see  the  simplest  amongst  us  bring  to  pass  great 
affairs,  both  public  and  private  ;  and,  as  Siram- 
nez  the  Persian4  answered  those  who  wondered 
that  his  affairs  succeeded  so  ill,  considering  that 
his  plans  were  so  wise :  "  That  he  was  sole 
master  of  his  designs,  but  that  success  was 
wholly  in  the  power  of  fortune,"  these  may 
answer  the  same,  but  with  a  contrary  bias. 
Most  worldly  affairs  are  performed  by  them- 
selves ;* 

Fata  viam  inveniunt. 


<« 


The  fates  find  out  a  way." 


The  event  often  justifies  a  very  foolish  con- 
duct: our  interposition  is  nothing  more  than, 
as  it  were,  a  routine,  and  more  commonly  a 
consideration  of  custom  and  example,  than  of 
reason.  Being  astonished  at  the  greatness  of 
the  execution  of  an  affair,  I  have  formerly  been 
made  acquainted,  by  those  who  have  performed 
it,  with  the  motives  and  plans  on  which  they 
proceeded,  and  have  found  nothing  in  them  but 
very  ordinary  counsels;  and  the  most  vulgar  and 
common-place  are  also  perhaps  the  most  sure  and 
convenient  for  practice,  if  not  for  show.  Ami 
what  if  the  plainest  reasons  are  the  best  seated  .' 


1  Martial,  viii.  IS. 

*  Ovid,  Heroid.  ii.  85. 
9  Livy,  uxviii.  48. 

4  Plutarch,  Apotheg.  of  the  Ancient  King*. 

*  "  It  mondtt  ai governa  da  $e iteuo,"  said  Pope  Urban  VI 1 1. 
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the  meanest,  lowest,  and  most  beaten,  most 
adapted  to  affairs?  To  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  councils  of 
kings,  'tis  not  necessary  that  pro- 
fane persons  should  participate  of 
them,  nor  see  farther  into  them 
than  the  first  bar.  He  that  will  husband  his 
reputation,  must  be  reverenced  upon  credit,  and 
altogether.  My  consultation  gives  a  sketch 
first  of  the  matter,  and  considers  it  lightly  by 
the  first  face  it  presents.  The  stress  and  main 
of  the  business  I  have  ever  referred  to  heaven  ; 

Permitte  divis  csetera  :6 
"  Leave  to  the  gods  the  rest  :'* 

good  and  ill  fortune  are,  in  my  opinion,  two 
sovereign  powers:  'tis  folly  to  think  that 
human  prudence  can  play  the  part  of  fortune ; 
and  vain  is  his  attempt,  who  presumes  to  em- 
brace causes  and  consequences,  and  to  conduct 
by  the  hand  the  progress  of  his  design,  and 
most  especially  vain  in  the  deliberations  of  war. 
There  was  never  greater  circumspection  and 
military  prudence  than  sometimes  is  seen  amongst 
us  ;  can  it  be  that  men  are  afraid  to  lose  them- 
selves by  the  way,  that  they  reserve  themselves 
to  the  end  of  the  game  ?  I  moreover  affirm 
that  our  wisdom  itself,  and  wisest  consultations, 
for  the  most  part  commit  themselves  to  the 
conduct  of  chance :  my  will  and  my  reason  is 
sometimes  moved  by  one  breath,  and  sometimes 
by  another  ;  and  many  of  those  movements 
there  are  that  govern  themselves  without  me  : 
my  reason  has  uncertain  and  casual  agitations 
and  impulsions : 

Vertuntur  species  animorum,  et  pectora  motus 
Nunc  alios,  alios,  dum  nubila  ventus  agebat, 
Concipiunt.7 

"  New  instincts  sway,  and  their  inconstant  mind 
Shifts  with  the  clouds,  and  varies  with  the  wind." 

Let  a  man  but  observe  who  are  of  greatest 
authority  in  cities,  and  who  best  do  their  own 
business,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  commonly 
men  of  the  least  parts.  Women,  children,  and 
madmen,  have  had  the  fortune  to  govern  great 
kingdoms  equally  well  with  the  wisest  princes ; 
and  Thucydides  says,8  that  the  stupid  more 
frequently  do  it  than  those  of  better  under- 
standings :  we  attribute  the  effects  of  their 
good  fortune  to  their  prudence : 

Ut  quisque  fortuna  utitur, 
Ita  prsecellet ;  atque  exinde  sapere  ilium  omnes  dicimus  :• 

"  Men,  who  their  chances  can  improve,  we  prixe, 
And  those  whom  fortune  favours,  we  deem  wise." 

wherefore  I  say  that,  in  all  sorts  of  matters, 
events  are  a  very  poor  testimony  of  our  worth 
and  parts. 

Now  I  was  upon  this  point,  that  there  needs 
no  more,  but  to  see  a  man  promoted  to  dignity: 


6  Horace,  Od.  i.  9.  9. 

7  Virgil,  Georgia,  i.  420. 
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though  we  knew  him,  but  three  days  before,  a 
man  of  no  mark,  yet  an  image  of  grandeur  and 
ability  insensibly  steals  into  our  opinion,  and 
we  persuade  ourselves  that,  growing  in  reputa- 
tion and  attendants,  he  is  also  increased  in 
merit:  we  judge  of  him  not  according  to  his 
value,  but,  as  we  do  by  counters,  according  to 
the  prerogative  of  his  place.  If  it  happens  so 
that  he  falls  again,  and  is  mixed  with  the  com- 
mon crowd,  every  one  enquires  with  wonder 
into  the  cause  of  his  having  been  hoisted  so 
high :  "  Is  it  he  ?"  say  they :  "  did  he  know 
no  more  than  this  when  he  was  in  place  ?  Do 
princes  satisfy  themselves  with  so  little  ?  Truly 
we  were  in  good  hands."  This  is  a  thing  that 
I  have  often  seen  in  my  time :  nay,  so  much 
as  the  very  disguises  of  grandeur,  represented 
in  our  comedies,  in  some  sort  move  and  deceive 
us.  That  which  I  myself  adore  in  kings  is  the 
crowd  of  their  adorers :  all  reverence  and  sub- 
mission is  due  to  them,  except  that  of  the 
understanding:  my  reason  is  not  to  bow  and 
bend  ;  'tis  my  knees.  Melanthius,  being  asked 
what  be  thought  of  the  tragedy  of  Dionysius ; 
"  I  could  not  see  it,"  said  he ;  "  it  was  so 
clouded  with  language  :"*  so  the  most  of  those 
who  judge  of  the  discourses  of  great  men  ought 
to  say ;  "  I  did  not  understand  his  words ;  he 
was  so  clouded  with  gravity,  majesty,  and 
greatness."  Antisthenes*  one  day  entreated 
the  Athenians  to  give  order  that  their  asses 
might  be  employed  in  tilling  the  ground  as  well 
as  the  horses :  to  which  it  was  answered  that 
those  animals  were  not  destined  for  such  a  ser- 
vice :  "  That's  all  one,"  replied  he ;  "  it  only 
sticks  at  your  command ;  for  the  most  ignorant 
and  incapable  men  you  employ  in  your  com- 
mands of  war  immediately  become  worthy 
enough,  because  you  employ  them."  To  which 
the  custom  of  so  many  people  who  canonize  the 
kings  they  have  chosen  out  of  their  own  body, 
and  are  not  content  only  to  honour,  but  adore 
them,  comes  very  near.  Those 
of  Mexico,  after  the  ceremonies 
of  their  king's  coronation  are 
finished,  dare  no  more  presume 
to  look  hi  in  in  the  face ;  but,  as 
if  they  had  deified  him  by  his  royalty,  among 
the  oaths  they  make  him  take  to  maintain 
their  religion  and  laws,  to  be  valiant,  just,  and 
mild,  he  moreover  swears  to  make  the  sun  run 
his  course  in  his  wonted  light,  to  drain  the 
clouds  at  a  fit  season,  to  confine  rivers  within 
their  channels,  and  to  cause  all  things  necessary 
for  his  people  to  be  borne  by  the  earth.3 

I  diner  from  this  common  fashion,  and  am 
more  apt  to  suspect  capacity  when  I  see  it 
accompanied  with  grandeur  of  fortune  and  pub- 
lic applause :  we  are  to  consider  of  what  ad- 
vantage it  is  to  speak  when  he  pleases,  to 
choose  the  subject  be  will  speak  of,  to  interrupt 
or  change  other  men's  arguments  with  a  magis- 
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terial  authority,  to  protect  himself  from  the 
opposition  of  others  by  a  nod,  a  smile,  or 
silence,  in  the  presence  of  an  assembly  that 
trembles  with  reverence  and  respect.  A  man 
of  a  prodigious  fortune,  coming  to  give  his 
judgment  upon  some  slight  dispute  that  was 
foolishly  set  on  foot  at  his  table,  began  in 
these  words :  "  It  can  be  only  a  liar  or  a 
fool  that  will  say  otherwise  than  so  and  so." 
Pursue  this  philosophical  point  with  a  dagger 
in  your  hand. 

There  is  another  observation  I  have  made, 
from  which  I  draw  great  advantage :  which  is, 
that,  in  conferences  and  disputes,  every  word 
that  seems  to  be  good  is  not  immediately  to  be 
accepted.  Most  men  are  rich  in  borrowed 
words :  a  man  may  very  probably  say  a  good 
thing  without  comprehending  the  force  of  it 
himself.  That  a  man  does  not  perfectly  under* 
stand  all  he  borrows,  may  perhaps  be  verified 
in  myself.  A  roan  must  not  always  presently 
yield,  what  truth  or  beauty  soever  may  seem 
to  be  in  the  argument;  either  a  man  must 
stoutly  oppose  it,  or  draw  back,  under  colour 
of  not  understanding  it,  to  try  on  all  partB  how 
it  is  lodged  in  the  author,  or  it  may  happen 
that  we  may  aid  the  point,  and  carry  it  beyond 
its  proper  reach.  I  have  sometimes,  in  the 
necessity  and  heat  of  the  combat,  employed 
sudden  whisks,  that  have  gone  through  and 
through,  beyond  my  expectation  and  design: 
I  only  gave  them  in  number ;  they  were  re- 
ceived in  weight.  As  when  I  contend  with  a 
vigorous  man,  I  please  myself  with  anticipating 
his  conclusions,  I  ease  him  of  the  trouble  of 
explaining  himself;  I  strive  to  prevent  his 
imagination,  whilst  it  is  yet  springing  and  im- 
perfect ;  the  order  and  pertinency  of  his  under- 
standing warns  and  threatens  me  afar  off;  I 
deal  quite  contrary  with  these ;  I  must  under- 
stand and  pre-suppose  nothing  but  by  them. 
If  they  determine  in  general  words :  "  This  is 
good,  that  is  not,"  and  that  they  happen  to  be 
in  the  right,  see  if  it  be  not  fortune  that  hits  it 
off  for  them.  Let  tliem  a  little  circumscribe 
and  limit  their  judgment,  why  or  how  it  is  so. 
These  universal  judgments,  that  I  see  so  com- 
mon, signify  nothing;  these  are  men  that 
salute  a  whole  people  in  a  crowd  together ; 
they  who  have  real  acquaintance  take  notice  of 
and  salute  them  particularly  and  by  name; 
but  'tis  a  hazardous  attempt ;  from  which  I 
have  more  than  every  day  seen  it  fall  out  that 
weak  understandings,  having  a  mind  to  appear 
ingenious  in  taking  notice,  as  they  read  a  book, 
of  that  which  is  best,  and  most  to  be  admired, 
fix  their  admiration  upon  something  so  very  ill 
chosen  that,  instead  of  making  us  discern  the 
excellency  of  the  author,  they  make  us  see 
their  own  ignorance.  This  exclamation  is  safe 
enough  :  "  This  is  fine  !"  after  having  beard  a 
whole  page  of  Virgil ;  and  by  that  the  cunning 
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sort  of  fools  save  themselves  ;  but  to  undertake 
to  follow  him  line  by  line,  and  with  an  expert 
and  approved  judgment  to  observe  where  a 
good  author  excels  himself,  weighing  the  words, 
phrases,  inventions,  and  various  excellences, 
one  after  another :  take  heed  of  that.  Viden- 
dum  est,  mm  modo  quid  qidsque  loyuatur,  sed 
etiam  quid  quisque  sentiat,  atque  etiam  qua  de 
causa  quisque  sentiat.1  "  A  man  is  not  only 
to  examine  what  every  one  says,  but  also  what 
every  one  thinks,  and  for  what  reason  every 
one  thinks."  I  every  day  hear  fools  say 
things  that  are  by  no  means  foolish  :  they  say 
a  good  thing ;  let  us  examine  how  far  they 
understand  it,  whence  they  have  it,  and  what 
they  mean  by  it  We  help  them  to  make  use 
of  this  fine  expression,  and  this  fine  reason, 
which  is  none  of  theirs,  they  only  have  it  in 
keeping ;  they  have  let  it  out  at  a  venture ;  we 
bring  it  for  them  into  credit  and  esteem.  You 
lend  them  a  hand :  to  what  purpose?  They 
do  not  think  themselves  obliged  to  you  for  it, 
and  become  more  fools  still.  Never  take  their 
part,  let  them  alone;  they  will  handle  the 
matter  like  people  who  are  afraid  of  burning 
their  fingers ;  they  neither  dare  change  its  seat 
nor  light,  nor  break  into  it ;  shake  it  never  so 
little,  it  slips  through  their  fingers ;  they  give 
up  their  cause,  be  it  never  so  strong  or  good 
soever;  these  are  fine  arms,  but  ill  mounted. 
How  many  times  have  I  seen  the  experience  of 
this?  Now,  if  you  come  to  explain  anything 
to  them,  and  to  confirm  them,  they  presently 
catch  at  it,  and  rob  you  of  the  advan- 
tage of  your  interpretation :  "  It  was  what 
I  was  about  to  say  ;  it  was  just  my  thought ; 
and  if  I  did  not  express  it  so,  it  was  only  for 
want  of  language."  Very  pretty !  Malice 
itself  must  be  employed  to  correct  this  proud 
ignorance.  Hegesias's  doctrine,3  that  we  are 
44  Neither  to  hate  nor  accuse,  but  instruct," 
has  reason  elsewhere ;  but  here  'tis  injustice 
and  inhumanity  to  relieve  and  set  him  right 
who  stands  in  no  need  on't,  and  is  the  worse 
for't.  I  love  to  let  them  step  deeper  into  the 
dirt ;  and  so  deep  that,  if  it  be  possible,  they 
may  at  least  discern  their  error. 

Folly  and  absurdity  are  not  to  be  cured  by 

bare  admonition  ;  and  what  Cyrus 
mrecib^Jtaio?  *n»wered  to  him  who  importuned 
nition.  him  to  harangue  his  army,  upon 

the  point  of  battle,  that  "  men  do 
not  become  valiant  and  warlike  upon  a  sudden, 
by  a  fine  oration,  no  more  than  a  man  becomes 
a  good  musician  by  hearing  a  fine  song,"5  may 
properly  be  said  of  such  an  admonition  as  this. 
These  are  apprenticeships  that  are  to  be  served 
beforehand,  by  a  long  and  continued  education. 
We  owe  this  care,  and  this  assiduity  of  correc- 
tion and  instruction  to  our  own;  but  to  go 
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preach  to  the  first  passer-by,  and  to  lord  it  over 
the  ignorance  and  folly  of  the  first  we  meet,  is 
a  thing  that  I  abhor.  I  rarely  do  it,  even  in 
my  own  particular  conferences,  and  rather  sur- 
render my  cause  than  proceed  to  these  super- 
cilious and  magisterial  instructions ;  my  humour 
is  unfit  either  to  speak  or  write  for  beginners ; 
but  for  things  that  are  said  in  common  discourse, 
or  amongst  other  things,  I  never  oppose  them, 
either  by  word  or  sign,  how  false  or  absurd 
soever. 

As  to  the  rest,  nothing  vexes  me  so  much  in 
folly,  as  that  it  pleases  itself  more  than  any 
reason  can  reasonably  please  itself.  Tis  un- 
lucky that  prudence  forbids  us  to  satisfy  and 
trust  in  ourselves,  and  always  dismisses  us 
timorous  and  discontented ;  whereas  obstinacy 
and  temerity  fill  those  who  are  possessed  with 
them,  with  joy  and  assurance.  'Tis  for  the 
ignorant  to  look  at  other  men  over  the  shoulder, 
always  returning  from  the  combat  full  of  joy 
and  triumph ;  and  moreover,  for  the  most  part, 
this  arrogance  of  speech,  and  gaiety  of  counte- 
nance, gives  them  the  better  of  it  in  the  opinion 
of  the  audience,  which  is  commonly  ignorant, 
and  incapable  of  well  judging,  and 
discerning  the  real  advantage.  SSlSlSf^i 
Obstinacy  of  opinion  and  heat  m  foiiy. 
argument  are  the  surest  proots  of 
folly :  is  there  any  thing  to  assured,  resolute, 
disdainful,  contemplative,  serious,  and  grave  as 
an  ass? 

May  we  not  mix  with  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation and  communication,  the  quick  and  sharp 
repartees  which  mirth  and  familiarity  introduce 
amongst  friends,  pleasantly  and  wittingly  jest- 
ing with  one  another  ?  an  exercise  for  which 
my  natural  gaiety  renders  me  fit  enough ;  and 
if  it  be  not  so  extended  and  serious  as  toe  other 
I  just  spoke  of,  'tis  no  less  smart  and  ingenious, 
nor  of  less  utility,  as  Lycurgus  thought.4  For 
my  part  I  contribute  to  it  more  liberty  than 
wit,  and  have  therein  more  of  luck  than  inven- 
tion ;  but  I  am  perfect  in  suffering,  for  I  endure 
a  retort  that  is  not  only  sharp,  but  indiscreet  to 
boot,  without  being  moved  at  all :  and  what- 
ever attack  is  made  on  me,  if  I  have  not  an 
answer  immediately  ready,  I  do  not  take  up 
the  time  in  pursuing  the  point  with  a  tedious 
and  impertinent  contest,  bordering  upon  obsti- 
nacy, but  let  it  pass,  and,  laughingly  lowering 
my  flag  for  the  time,  defer  my  revenge  for  a 
luckier  occasion:  there  is  no  merchant  that 
always  gains.  Most  men  change  their  coun- 
tenance and  their  voice  where  their  wit  fails  ; 
and,  by  an  unseasonable  fit  of  anger,  instead  of 
revenging  themselves,  accuse  at  once  their  own 
fully  and  impatience.  In  this  pastime,  we 
sometimes  pinch  the  private  strings  of  our  im- 
perfections, which,  at  another  time,  when  more 
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temperate,  we  cannot  touch  without  offence, 
and  profitably  give  one  another  a  hint  of  our 
defects. 

There  are  other  sports,  practical  pokes,  rude 
and  indiscreet,  after  the  French  manner, 
that  I  mortally  hate ;  my  skin  is  very  tender 
and  sensible;  I  have  in  my  time  seen  two 
princes  of  the  blood  interred  upon  that  very 
account.  'Tis  unhandsome  to  fall  out  and  fight 
in  play. 

As  to  the  rest,  when  I  have  a  mind  to  judge 
of  any  one,  I  ask  him  how  much  he  is  satisfied 
with  himself,  to  what  degree  bis  speaking  or 
his  work  pleases  him.  I  will  have  none  of 
these  fine  excuses :  "  I  did  it  only  to  amuse 
myself; 

Ablatam  mediis  opus  est  incudibus  iatad  ;* 
"  This  work  unfiaish'd  from  the  anvil  came." 

I  was  not  an  hour  about  it;  I  have  never 
looked  at  it  since."  Well,  then,  say  I,  lay 
these  aside ;  and  give  me  a  perfect  one,  such  a 
one  as  you  would  be  measured  by  ;  and  then, 
what  do  you  think  is  the  best  thing  in  your 
work  ;  is  it  this  part  or  that?  the  grace  or  the 
matter,  the  invention,  the  judgment,  or  the 
learning  ?  For  I  find  that  men  are  commonly 
as  wide  of  the  mark  in  judging  of  their  own 
works,  as  those  of  others ;  not  only  by  reason 
of  the  kindness  they  have  for  them,  but  for 
want  of  capacity  to  know  and  distinguish  them. 
The  work,  by  its  own  fairness  and  fortune,  may 
second  the  workman,  and  sometimes  outstrip 
him,  beyond  his  invention  and  knowledge. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  judge  of  the  value  of 
other  men's  works  more  obscurely  than  of  my 
own  ;  and  prize  my  Essays  now  high,  now  low, 
with  great  doubt  and  inconstancy.  There  are 
several  books  that  are  useful  upon  the  account 
of  their  subjects,  from  which  the  author  derives 
no  praise;  and  good  books,  as  well  as  good 
works,  that  shame  the  workman.  I  may  write 
the  manner  of  our  feasts,  and  the  fashion  of  our 
clothes,  and  may  write  them  ill ;  I  may  publish 
the  edicts  of  my  time,  and  the  letters  of  princes 
that  pass  from  hand  to  hand ;  I  may  make  an 
abridgment  of  a  good  book  (and  every  abridg- 
ment of  a  good  book  is  a  foolish  abridgment), 
which  book  shall  come  to  be  lost,  and  so  on. 
Posterity  will  derive  a  singular  utility  from 
such  compositions ;  but  what  honour  shall  I 
have,  unless  by  great  good  fortune  ?  A  great 
part  of  the  most  famous  books  are  in  this 
condition. 

When  I  read  Philip  de  Comines,  several 
years  ago,  doubtless  a  very  good  author,  I  there 
took  notice  of  this  for  no  vufgar  saying  :  "That 
a  man  must  have  a  care  of  doing  his  master 
such  great  service  that  at  lost  he  will  not  know 
how  to  give  him  his  just  reward ;"  I  ought  to 
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commend  the  inventor,  not  him,2  for  I  met  with 
it  in  Tacitus,  not  long  since :  Beneficia  to  tuque 
lata  sunt,  dum  videntur  exsohi  posse ;  ubi  muU 
turn  antevenere,  pro  gratia  odium  redditur  f 
"  Benefits  are  so  far  acceptable,  as  they  are  in 
a  capacity  of  being  returned ;  but  once  exceed- 
ing that,  hatred  is  returned  instead  of  thanks ;" 
and  Seneca  boldly  says :  Nam  qui  putat  esse 
turpe  rum  reddere,  non  vult  esse  eui  reddat  f 
"  For  he  who  thinks  it  a  shame  not  to  requite, 
would  not  have  that  man  live  to  whom  he  owes 
return ;"  and  Cicero,  more  faintly  :  Qyi  se  non 
putat  satisfaceret  amicus  esse  nullo  modo  po- 
test}  "  Who  thinks  himself  behindhand  in 
obligation,  can  by  no  means  be  a  friend."  The 
subject,  according  to  what  it  is,  may  make  a 
man  be  looked  upon  as  learned,  and  of  good 
memory  ;  but  to  judge  in  him  the  parts  more 
his  own  and  more  worthy,  the  vigour  and 
beauty  of  his  soul,  we  must  first  know  what  is 
bis  own,  and  what  is  not ;  and  in  that  which  is 
not  his  own,  how  far  we  are  obliged  to  him  for 
the  choice,  disposition,  ornament,  and  language 
he  has  there  presented  us  with.  What  if  he 
has  borrowed  the  matter,  and  spoiled  the  form, 
as  it  oft  falls  out ! 

We,  who  are  little  read  in  books,  are  in 
this  strait,  that  when  we  meet  with  some  fine 
fancy  in  a  new  poet,  or  some  strong  argument 
in  a  preacher,  we  dare  not  nevertheless  com- 
mend it,  till  we  have  first  informed  ourselves  of 
some  learned  man  if  it  be  their  own,  or  bor- 
rowed from  some  other ;  until  that,  I  always 
stand  upon  my  guard.  I  lately  came  from 
reading  the  history  of  Tacitus  right  through 
(which  but  seldom  happens  to  me,  it  being 
twenty  years  since  I  have  stuck  to  any  one 
book  an  hour  together) ;  and  I  did  it  at  the 
instance  of  a  gentleman  for  whom  France  has 
great  esteem,  as  well  for  his  own  particular 
worth,  as  upon  the  account  of  a  constant  form 
of  capacity  and  virtue,  which  runs  through  a 
great  many  brothers  of  them.  I  do  not  know 
any  author  that  in  a  public  narration  mixes  so 
much  consideration  of  manners  and  particular 
inclinations ;  and  it  seems  to  me  quite  contrary 
to  his  opinion/  that  being  espe-  Anrm^, 

cially  to  follow  the  lives  of  the  afrSST^ 
emperors  of  his  time,  so  various 
and  extreme  in  all  sorts  of  forms,  and  so  many 
notable  actions,  as  their  cruelty  particularly 
produced  in  their  subjects,  he  had  a  stronger 
and  more  attractive  matter  to  treat  of,  than  if 
he  had  had  to  describe  battles  and  universal 
commotions;  so  that  I  oft  find  him  sterile,  run- 
ning over  those  brave  deaths,  as  if  he  feared  to 
trouble  us  with  their  multitude  and  length. 
This  form  of  histories  is  by  much  the  most 
useful ;  public  commotions  depend  most  upon 
the  conduct  of  fortune,  private  ones  upon  our 
'Tis  rather  a  judgment  than  a  deduction 
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of  history  ;  there  are  in  it  more  precepts  than  ' 
stories  ;  it  is  not  a  book  to  read,  'tis  a  book  to 
study  and  learn  ;  'tis  so  full  of  sentences  that, 
right  or  wrong,  thev  are  even* where  in  muster; 
'tis  a  nursery  of  etbics  and  political  discourses, 
for  the  use  and  ornament  of  those  who  have 
any  place  in  the  government  of  the  world.    He 
always  pleads  by  strong  and  solid  reasons,  after 
a  pointed  and  subtle  manner,  according  to  the  , 
affected  style  of  that  age,  which  was  so  in  love 
with  swelling  periods,   that,  where  quickness 
and  subtlety  were  wanting  in  tilings,  they  sup-  ■ 
plied  them  with  words.     It  is  not  much  unlike  ' 
the  style  of  Seneca.     I  look  upon  Tacitus  as  I 
more  binewy,  and  Seneca  more  sharp.    His  pen 
tfeerug  most  proper  for  a  troubled  and  sick  estate,  j 
as  ours  at  present  is :  you  would  often  say  that 
he  depicts  and  points  at  us.  j 

They  who  doubt  of  his  fidelity  sufficiently 
accuse  themselves  of  being  his  enemy  upon 
some  other  account.  His  opinions  are  sound, 
and  lean  for  the  most  part  towards  the  right 
bide  in  Roman  affairs.  And  yet  I  am  angry  at 
him  for  judging  more  severely  of  Pompey,  than 
U  borne  out  by  the  opinion  of  those  worthy 
men  that  lived  in  the  same  time,  and  treated 
with  him  ;  and  for  putting  him  on  a  level  with 
Marius  and  Sylla,  excepting  that  he  was  more 
close.1  Other  writers  have  not  acquitted  his 
intention  in  the  goverment  of  affairs,  from  am- 
bition and  revenge  ;  and  even  his  friends  were 
afraid  that  his  victory  would  have  transported 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  but  not  to 
so  immeasurable  a  degree  ;  there  is  nothing  in 
his  life  that  has  threatened  us  with  so  express 
cruelty  and  tyranny.  Neither  ought  we  to 
weigh  suspicion  against  evidence;  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  believe  him  here.  That  his  narra- 
tives are  ingenuous  and  straight- forward,  may 
be  argued  from  this  very  thing,  that  they  are 
not  always  applied  to  the  conclusions  of  his 
judgments,  which  he  follows  according  to  the 
inclination  be  has  taken,  very  often  beyond  the 
matter  he  shows  us,  which  he  will  not  deign  to 
look  upon  with  so  much  as  one  glance.  He 
needs  no  excuse  for  having  approved  the  reli- 
gion of  bis  time,  according  as  the  laws  enjoined, 
and  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  true ;  this  was 
his  misfortune,  not  his  fault. 

I  have  principally  considered  his  judgment, 
and  am  not  very  well  satisfied  throughout ;  as 
at  these  words  in  the  letter,  that  Tiberius,  being 
old  and  sick,  sent  to  the  senate  :*  "  What  shall 
I  write  to  you,  sirs,  or  bow  shall  I  write  to 
you,  or  what  shall  I  not  write  to  you,  at  this 
time  ?  May  the  gods  and  the  goddesses  lay  a 
worse  punishment  upon  me  than  I  am  every 
day  tormented  with,  if  I  know."  I  do  not  see 
why  he  should  so  positively  apply  these  to  a 
sliarp  remorse,  tormenting  the   conscience  of 
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Tiberius:   at  least,  when  I  was  in  the  same 
condition,  I  perceived  no  such  thing. 

And  this  also  seemed  to  me  a  little  mean  in 
him,  that  having  to  say  he  bad  borne  honourable 
office  in  Rome,  be  excuses  himself  that  he  does 
not  speak  it  out  of  ostentation  f  this  seems 
somewhat  mean  for  such  a  soul  as  his ;  for  not 
to  speak  roundly  of  a  man's  self,  implies  some 
want  of  courage ;  a  firm  and  lofty  judgment, 
and  that  judges  soundly  and  surely,  makes  use 
of  his  own  example  upon  all  occasions,  as  well 
as  those  of  others ;  and  gives  evidence  as  freely 
of  himself  as  of  a  third  person.  We  are  to  pass 
by  these  common  rules  of  society  in  favour  of 
truth  and  liberty.  I  dare  not  only  speak  of 
mvself,  but  to  speak  only  of  myself;  when  I  write 
of  any  thing  else,  I  miss  my  way,  and  wander 
from  my  subject.  I  am  not  so  indiscreetly  ena- 
moured of  myself,  that  I  cannot  distinguish  and 
consider  myself  apart,  as  I  do  a  neighbour  or  a 
tree  ;  'tis  equally  a  fault  not  to  discern  how  far 
a  man's  worth  extends,  and  to  say  more  than  a 
man  discovers  in  himself.  We  owe  more  love 
to  God  than  to  ourselves,  and  know  him  less ; 
and  yet  speak  of  him  as  much  as  we  will. 

If  the  writings  of  Tacitus  relate  any  thing 
true  of  his  qualities,  he  was  a  £reat  man,  up- 
right and  bold,  not  of  a  superstitious  but  of  a 
philosophical  and  generous  virtue.  Some  may 
think  him  a  little  too  bold  in  his  relations ;  as 
where  he  tells  us  of  a  soldier,  carrying  a  bur- 
den of  wood,  whose  hands  were  so  frozen,  and  so 
stuck  to  the  load,  that  they  there  remained 
closed  and  dead,  being  severed  from  his  arms.4 
I  always  in  such  things  submit  to  the  authority 
of  such  great  witnesses. 

What  he  says  also,  that  Vespasian,  by  the 
favour  of  the  god  Serapis,  cured  in  Alexandria 
a  blind  woman,  by  anointing  her  eyes  with  his 
spittle  and  some  otner  miracle,  I  forget  what,* 
he  does  by  the  example  and  duty  of  all  good 
historians.  He  records  all  events  of  import- 
ance ;  and  amongst  public  matters,  also,  the 
common  rumours  and  opinions.  'Tis  their  part 
to  recite  common  beliefs,  not  to  regulate  them  ; 
that  part  concerns  divines  and  philosophers, 
who  are  the  guides  of  conscience.  And  there- 
fore it  was  that  this  companion  of  his,  and  as 
great  a  man  as  himself,  very  wisely  said :  Equi- 
dem  plura  transcribo  quam  credo ;  nam  nee 
affinnare  sustineo  de  quibus  dubito,  nee  tubdu- 
cere  qua  accept  f  "Truly,  I  set  down  more 
things  than  I  believe,  for  I  can  neither  endure 
to  affirm  things  whereof  I  doubt,  nor  suppress 
what  I  have  heard;"  and  this  other:  Hoc 
neque  qffirmare,  neque  refellere  opera  pretium 
est  -  -  -  ;  forme  rerum  standum  est.7  "  'Tis 
neither  worth  the  while  to  affirm  nor  to  refute 
these  things ;  we  must  stand  to  report."  And 
writing  in  an  age  wherein  the  belief  of  prodi- 


4  Annal.  xiii.  35. 

1  Hut.  xt.  81. 

*  Quint.  Cart.  iz.  I. 

7  Livj,  i.  t*r<cf.  and  rili.  6. 
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gies  began  to  decline,  he  says  he  would  not, 
nevertheless,  forbear  to  insert  in  his  annuls, 
and  to  give  a  relation  of  things  received  by  so 
many  worthy  men,  and  with  so  great  reverence 
of  antiquity ;  which  is  very  well  said.  Let 
them  deliver  us  history,  more  as  they  receive 
it  than  as  they  believe  it.  I,  who  am  monarch 
of  the  matter  whereof  I  treat,  and  who  am 
accountable  to  none,  do  not,  nevertheless, 
always  believe  myself;  I  often  hazard  sallies 
of  my  own  fancy,  which  I  very  much  suspect, 
and  certain  quibbles,  at  which  I  shake  my  ears; 
but  I  let  them  go  at  a  venture.  I  see  that 
others  get  reputation  by  such  things ;  'tis  not 
for  me  alone  to  judge.  1  present  myself  stand- 
ing, and  lying  on  my  face,  my  back,  my  right 
side,  and  my  left,  and  in  all  my  natural  pos- 
tures. Minds,  though  equal  in  force,  are  not 
equal  in  taste  and  application. 

This  is  what  my  memory  has  presented  me 
in  gross,  and  with  uncertainty  enough ;  all 
judgments  in  gross  are  weak  and  imperfect. 


CHAPTER    IX, 


OF   VANITY. 


There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  manifest  vanity 
than  to  write  so  vainly  about  it.1  That  which 
divinity  has  so  divinely  expressed  to  us,  ought 
to  be  carefully  and  continually  meditated  by 
understanding  men.  Who  does  not  see  that  I 
have  taken  a  road,  in  which,  incessantly  and 
without  labour,  I  shall  proceed,  so  long  as  there 
shall  be  ink  and  paper  in  the  world  ?  I  can 
give  no  account  of  my  life  by  my  actions;  for- 
tune has  placed  them  too  low  ;  I  must  do  it  by 
fancies.  And  yet  I  have  seen  a  gentleman  that 
only  communicated  his  life  by  the  workings  of 
his  belly  ;  you  might  see  in  bis  house  a  shew  of 
a  row  of  basons  of  seven  or  eight  days1  stools  ; 
that  was  all  his  study,  all  his  discourse ;  all 
other  talk  stunk  in  his  nostrils.  These  here, 
somewhat  more  presentable,  are  the  excre- 
ments of  an  old  mind,  sometimes  thick,  some- 
times thin,  and  always  indigested.  And  when 
shall  I  have  done  representing  the  continual 
agitation  and  change  of  my  thoughts,  as  they 
come  into  my  bead,  seeing  that  Diomedes3  filled 
six  thousand  books  upon  the  sole  subject  of 
grammar?  What  must  prating  produce,  since 
prating,  and  the  first  beginning  to  speak, 
stuffed  the  world  with  such  a  horrible  load  of 
volumes  ?  So  many  words  about  words  only. 
O  Pythagoras,  why  didst  not  thou  allay  the 
tempest  ?  They  accused  one  Galba  of  old  for 
living  idly  ;  he  made  answer,  "  That  every  one 
ought  to  give  account  of  his  actions,  but  not  of 
his  leisure."     He  was  mistaken,  for  justice  has 


1  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity."     Ecclen.  i  2. 
*  Djfdimug,  not   IMomedet;  and  four  thousand,  not  »*x 
thousand.    See  Seneca,  Epist.  88.    The  grammarian  Dio- 


cognizance  and  jurisdiction  even  over  those 
that  do  nothing:,  or  only  play  at  working. 

But  there  should  be  some  restraint  of  law 
against  foolish  and  impertinent  scribblers,  as 
well  as  against  vagabonds  and  idlers ;  which, 
if  there  was,  both  1  and  a  hundred  others 
would  be  banished  the  kingdom.  I  do  not 
speak  this  in  jest ;  scribbling  seems  to  be  a  sign 
of  a  disordered  age :  when  did  we  write  so  much 
as  since  our  civil  wars  ?  when  the  Romans  so 
much,  as  when  they  were  going  to  ruin? 
Besides  that  the  refining  of  wits  does  not  make 
people  wiser  in  a  government ;  this  idle  employ- 
ment sprines  from  this,  that  every  one  applies 
himself  negligently  to  the  duty  of  his  vocation, 
and  debauches  in  it.  The  corruption  of  the  age 
is  made  up  by  the  particular  contributions  of 
every  individual  man  ;  some  contribute  trea- 
chery, others  injustice,  irreligion,  tyranny, 
avarice,  and  cruelty,  according  as  they  have 
power ;  the  weaker  sort  contribute  folly,  vanity, 
and  idleness ;  and  of  these  I  am  one.  It  seems 
as  if  it  were  the  season  for  vain  things  when 
the  hurtful  oppress  us  ;  in  a  time  when  doing  ill 
is  common,  to  do  nothing  but  what  signifies 
nothing,  is  a  kind  of  commendation.  'Tis  my 
comfort  that  I  shall  be  one  of  the  last  that  shall 
be  called  in  question  ;  and  whilst  the  greater 
offenders  are  calling  to  account,  I  shall  have 
leisure  to  amend ;  for  it  would,  methinks,  be 
against  reason  to  punish  the  less  troublesome 
whilst  we  are  infested  with  the  greater.  As 
the  physician  Philotinius  said  to  one  who  pre- 
sented him  his  finger  to  dress,  and  who  he 
perceived,  both  by  his  complexion  and  his 
breath,  had  an  ulcer  in  his  lungs :  "  Friend," 
said  he,  "  it  is  not  now  time  to  concern  yourself 
about  your  fingers'  ends."3 

And  yet  I  saw,  some  years  ago,  a  person 
whose  name  and  memory  I  have  in  very  great 
esteem,  in  the  very  height  of  our  great  dis- 
orders, when  there  was  neither  law  nor  justice 
put  in  execution,  nor  magistrate  that  performed 
his  office,  no  more  than  there  is  now,  publish 
I  know  not  what  pitiful  reformations  about 
clothes,  cookery,  and  law  chicanery.  These 
arc  amusements  wherewith  to  feed  a  people 
that  are  ill  used,  to  shew  that  they  are  not 
totally  forgotten.  These  others  do  the  same, 
who  insist  upon  stoutly  defending  the  forms 
of  speaking,  dances,  and  games,  to  a  people 
totally  abandoned  to  all  sorts  of  execrable 
vices.  'Tis  no  time  to  bathe  and  clean  a  man's 
self  when  he  is  seized  by  a  violent  fever ;  'tis 
for  the  Spartans  only  to  fall  to  combing  and 
curling  themselves,  wfien  they  are  just  upon  the 
point  of  running  headlong  into  some  extreme 
danger  of  their  lives. 

For  my  part  I  have  yet  a  worse  custom,  that 
if  my  shoe  go  awry,  I  let  my  shirt  and  my 
cloak  do  so  too :  1  scorn  to  mend  myself  by 


medes  ia  not  known  to  hare  written  more  than  one  work,  in 
three  books,  "  On  the  Latin  l^anttuajre  and  VcrsincaUou.'* 
1  Plutarch,  How  to  discern  «  Flatterer* 
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halves :  when  I  am  oat  of  order,  I  Feed  on  mis- 
chief: I  abandon  myself  through  despair,  and  let 
myself  go  towards  the  precipice,  aud  as  the  say- 
ing is,  thron  the  helve  after  the  hatchet.  I  am  I 
obstinate  in  growing  worse,  and  think  myself 
no  more  worth  my  own  care ;  I  am  either  good 
or  ill  throughout.  'Tig  favourable  to  me  that 
the  desolation  of  this  kingdom  Kills  out  in  the 
desolation  of  my  age.     I  better  suffer  tlm 


words  of  spite  ;  my  courage  sets  up  its  bristles 
instead  of  letting  them  down;  aud,  contrary 
to  others,  I  am  more  devout  in  good  than  in 
evil  fortune,  according  to  the  precept  of  Xeno- 
phon,'  if  not  according  to  Lis  reason,  and  am 
more  ready  to  turn  up  my  eyes  to  heaven  to 
return  thanks  than  to  crave.  I  am  more  soli- 
citous to  improve  my  health  when  I  am  well, 
than  to  restore  it  when  I  am  sick.  Prosperity 
is  the  same  discipline  and  instruction  to  me, 
that  adversity  and  persecution  are  to  others.  As 
if  good  fortune  were  a  tiling  incompatible  with 
good  conscience,  men  never  grow  good  but  '— 


evil  fortune.  Happiness  is  to  nie  a  singular 
spur  to  niodestv  and  moderation  :  entreaty  wins, 
a  threat  checks  me ;  favour  makes  me  bend, 
fear  stiffens  me. 

Amongst  human  conditions  this  is  common 

enough,  to  be  better  pleased  with 
EwTflE.?""      strange  tilings  than  onr  own,  and 

*"  '■ "'""; —  and  change; 


to  love  ir 


"  Jit  light  of  itj  Umcll  doth  cMen}  pl«H, 
Bwim  tlu  fcaon  Una  •U«U  h»>n  ehuftd.  tor  then  f 

I  have  my  share  of  this.  Those  who  follow 
the  other  extreme  of  agreeing  with  themselves 
to  value  what  they  have  above  all  the  rest,  and 
to  conclude  no  beauty  can  be  greater  than  what 


dom,  but  their  good  fortune. 

This  greedy  humour  of  new  and  unknown 
things  helps  to  nourish  in  me  the  desire  of 
travel ;  but  a  great  many  more  circumstances 
contribute  to  it.  1  am  very  willing  to  run 
away  from  the  government  of  my  house. 
There  is,  I  confess,  a  kind  of  convenience  in 
commanding,  though  it  were  but  in  a  bum, 
and  to  be  obeyed  by  one's  servants;  but 'tis 
too  uniform  and  languishing  a  pleasure,  and  is 
moreover  of  necessity  mixed  with  a  thousand 
vexatious  thoughts :  one  while  the  poverty  and 
the  oppression  of  yonr  tenants,  another,  quarrels 
amongst  your  neighbour.*,  another,  the  tres- 
passes they  make  upon  you,  afflict  you ; 


and  that  God  scarce  in  six  months  sends  a 
season  wherewith  your  bailiff  is  satisfied,  or 
that  if  it  serves  the  vines,  spoils  the  meadows  j 

Ant  ploiu  taint  ferroribo*  mthc rtu«  Hi, 

Aut  Hibid  perimual  imbra,  gplidiequt  pralnit, 

Flahnque  nnUrun  Tiulcnto  turhint  remit :• 


to  which  may  be  added  the  new  and  neat- 
made  shoe  of  the  man  of  old,  that  hurts  your 
foot  ;'  and  that  a  stranger  does  not  understand  ' 
how  much  it  costs  you,  and  what  yon  contribute  | 
to  maintain  that  shew  of  order  that  is  si 
id  that  perhaps  you  buy  too 
to  the  government  of  a  faiuil 
they  whom  nature  sent  into  tbe 
world  before  me  long  eased  me  of  wat'of" 
that  trouble ;  so  that  I  had  already  tu>u>  mo 
taken  another  bent  more  suitable  5™" tart 
to  my  humour.  Yet,  for  so  much 
as  I  have  seen,  'tis  an  employment  more  tro 
blesome  than  hard.  Whoever  is  capable  of  any 
thing  else  will  easily  do  that.  Had  I  a  mind 
to  be  rich,  tbat  way  would  seem  too  long ;  ] 
had  served  kings,  a  more  profitable  traffic  than 
any  other.  Since  I  pretend  to  nothing  but  the 
reputation  of  having  got  nothing,  any  i 
than  wasted  nothing,  conformable  to  the  re 
my  life,  improper  either  to  do  good  or  ill  of  any 
moment,  and  that  I  only  desire  to  pass  on,  I  con 
do  it,  thanks  be  to  God,  without  any  great 
attention.  At  the  worst,  evermore  prevent 
poverty  by  lessening  your  expense ;  'tis  that 
which  I  make  my  great  concern,  and  doubt  not 
but  to  do  it  before  I  shall  be  compelled.  As  to 
the  rest,  1  have  sufficiently  settled  my  thoughts 
to  live  upon  less  than  I  have,  and  live  content- 
edly j  Non  aitinm'.Uine  census,  txrum  iHctu 
algae  cultu,  terminutur  pecitnia  modm.'  "  'Tis 
not  in  the  value  of  poetess  ions,  but  in  our  diet 
nnd  clothing,  that  our  riches  are  truly  limited." 
My  real  need  does  not  so  wholly  take  up  all  I 
have,  that  fortune  has  not  w hereunto  to  fasten 
Iter  teeth  without  biting  to  tbe  quick.  My 
presence,  as  unknowing  and  disdainful  as  it  is, 
does  me  great  service  in  my  domestic  affairs.  ' 
1  employ  myself  in  them,  but  it  goes  against  , 
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the  bair  ;  considering  moreover  that  I  Lave  this 
in  my  bouse,  that  though  I  burn  my  candle  at 
one  end  by  myself,  the  other  is  not  spared. 

Journies  do  me  no  harm  but  only  by  their 
expense,  which  is  great  and  more  than  I  am 
well  able  to  bear ;  being  always  wont  to  travel 
with  not  only  a  necessary,  but  a  handsome 
equipage,  1  must  make  them  so  much  shorter 
and  fewer,  wherein  I  spend  but  the  froth,  and 
what  I  have  reserved  tor  such  uses,  delaying 
and  deferring  my  motion  till  that  be  ready.  I 
will  not  that  the  pleasure  of  going  abroad  spoil 
my  pleasure  when  returned  home;  on  the 
contrary,  I  would  have  them  nourish  and  favour 
one  another.  Fortune  has  assisted  me  in  this, 
that  since  my  principal  profession  in  this  life 
was  to  live  at  ease,  and  rather  idly  than  busily, 
she  has  deprived  me  of  the  necessity  of  growing 
rich  to  provide  for  the  multitude  of  my  heirs. 
If  there  be  not  enough  for  one,  of  that  whereof 
I  have  had  so  plentifully  enough,  at  his  peril 
be  it ;  his  imprudence  will  not  deserve  that  I 
should  wish  him  more.  And  every  one,  accord- 
ing to  the  example  of  Phocion,1  provides  suffi- 
ciently for  his  children,  who  so  provides  for 
them  as  to  leave  them  as  much  as  was  left  him. 
I  should  by  no  means  like  Crates'  way  :*  he 
left  his  money  in  the  hands  of  a  banker,  with 
this  condition  :  that  if  his  children  were  fools,  he 
should  then  give  it  to  them  ;  if  witty,  he  should 
then  distribute  it  to  the  greatest  fools  of  the 
people.  As  if  fools,  being  less  capable  of  living 
without  riches,  were  more  capable  of  using 
them ! 

So  it  is  that  the  damage  which  is  occasioned 
by  my  absence  seems  not  to  deserve,  so  long  as 
I  am  able  to  support  it,  that  I  should  waive  the 
occasions  of  diverting  myself  from  that  trouble- 
some assistance. 

There  is  always  something  that  goes  amiss. 
The  affaire  one  while  of  one  house  and  then  of 
another  will  tear  you  to  pieces;  you  pry  into 
every  thing  too  near ;  your  perspicacity  does 
you  hurt  here  as  well  as  in  other  things.  I 
steal  away  from  occasions  of  vexing  myself,  and 
turn  from  the  knowledge  of  things  that  go 
amiss,  and  yet  cannot  I  so  order  it  but  that 
every  hour  I  jostle  against  something  or  other 
that  displeases  me,  and  the  tricks  that  they  most 
conceal  from  me  are  those  that  1  the  soonest 
come  to  know  ;  some  there  are  that  a  man  does 
well  himself  to  help  to  conceal.  Vain  vexations, 
vain  sometimes,  but  always  vexatious.  The 
smallest  and  slightest  impediments  are  the  most 
piercing,  and  as  small  print  most  tires  the  eyes, 
so  do  little  affairs  the  most  disturb  us.  A  rout 
of  little  ills  more  offends  than  one,  how  great 
soever.  By  how  much  these  domestic  thorns 
are  numerous  and  loose,  by  so  much  they  prick 
deeper,  and  without  warning,  easily  surprising 
us  when  least  we  suspect  them.     I  am  no  phi- 


1  Nepos,  fe  vttd ,  c.  1, 
*  Laertins,  in  vita, 
3  Seneca,  Spist.  13. 


losopher;  evils  oppress  me  according  to  their 
weight,  and  they  weigh  as  much  according  to 
the  form  as  the  matter,  and  very  often  more. 
If  I  have  therein  more  perspicacity  than  the 
vulgar,  I  have  also  more  patience ;  in  short, 
they  weigh  with  me,  if  they  do  not  hurt  me. 
Life  is  a  tender  thing,  and  easily  molested. 
Since  my  age  has  made  me  grow  more  pensive 
and  morose:  Nemo  enim  resistit  sUri,  cum 
ceperit  impelli*  "  No  man  resists  himself 
after  he  once  begins  to  decline,"  for  the  most 
trivial  cause  imaginable,  I  irritate  that  humour, 
which  afterwards  nourishes  and  exasperates 
itself  of  its  own  accord  ;  attracting  and  heaping 
up  matter  upon  matter  whereon  to  feed: 

StiUicidi  casus  lapidem  carat  :« 
"  A  foiling  drop  at  last  will  care  a  stone :" 

these  continual  trickling  drops  make  ulcers  in 
me.  Ordinary  inconveniences  are  never  light ; 
they  are  continual  and  irreparable,  especially 
when  they  spring  from  the  members  of  one's 
family,  continual  and  inseparable.  When  I 
consider  my  affairs  at  distance  and  in  gross, 
I  find,  because  perhaps  my  memory  is  none  of 
the  best,  that  they  have  gone  on  hitherto  im- 
proving, beyond  my  reason  or  expectation. 
Methinks  my  revenue  is  greater  than  it  is ;  its 
prosperity  betrays  me.  Ilut  when  I  pry  more 
narrowly  into  the  business,  and  see  how  all 
details  go, 

Tom  rero  in  con  animum  didacimus  omnes  :* 

"  Then  my  breast 
Is  with  innumerable  cares  oppress'd." 

I  find  a  thousand  things  to  desire  and  to  fear. 
To  give  them  quite  over  is  very  easy  for  me  to 
do :  bnt  to  look  after  them  without  trouble  is 
very  hard.  'Tis  a  miserable  thing  to  be  in  a 
place  where  every  tiling  you  see  employs  and 
concerns  you,  and  I  fancy  that  I  more  cheer- 
fully enjoy  the  pleasures  of  another  man's 
house,  and  with  greater  and  purer  relish,  than 
those  of  my  own.  Diogenes,  according  to  my 
humour,  answered  him  well,  who  asked  what 
sort  of  wine  he  liked  the  best,  •'  Another  man's," 
said  he.6 

My  father  took  a  delight  in  building  at 
Montaigne,  where  he  was  born,  and  in  all  the 
government  of  domestic  affairs,  I  love  to  follow 
his  example  and  rules,  and  shall  engage  those 
who  are  to  sqeceed  me,  as  much  as  in  me  lies, 
to  do  the  same.  Could  I  do  better  for  him,  I 
would.  I  am  proud  that  his  will  is  still  per- 
forming and  acting  by  me.  God  forbid  that 
in  my  hands  1  should  ever  suffer  any  image  of 
life,  that  I  am  able  to  render  to  so  good  a  father, 
to  fail !  And  where  I  have  taken  in  hand  to 
finish  some  old  piece  of  wall,  and  to  complete 
some  building,  truly  I  have  done  it  more  out  of 


4  Lucret.  i.  314. 
•  Laerttus,  m  ritA. 
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respect  to  his  design  than  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  am  angry  at  my  own  idleness  that 
I  have  not  proceeded  further  to  finish  the  few 
beginnings  he  has  left  in  bis  house ;  and  so 
much  the  more,  because  I  am  very  likely  to  be 
the  last  possessor  of  my  race,  and  to  give  the 
last  hand  to  it ;  for,  as  to  my  own  particular 
application,  neither  the  pleasure  of  building, 
which  they  say  is  so  bewitching,  nor  hunting, 
nor  gardens,  nor  the  other  pleasures  of  a  retired 
life,  much  amuse  me.  And  it  is  what  I  am 
angry  at  myself  for,  as  I  am  for  all  other  opi- 
nions that  are  incommodious  to  me ;  I  do  not 
so  much  care  to  have  them  vigorous  and  learned, 
as  I  would  have  them  easy  and  convenient  for 
life :  they  are  true  and  sound  enough,  if  they 
are  profitable  and  pleasing.  Such  as,  bearing 
me  declare  my  ignorance  in  domestic  and  hus- 
bandry matters,  whisper  in  my  ear  that  it  is 
disdain,  and  that  I  neglect  to  know  the  instru- 
ments of  husbandry,  its  seasons,  and  order; 
how  they  order  my  vines,  how  they  graft,  and 
to  know  the  names  and  forms  of  herbs  and 
fruits,  and  the  dressing  the  meat  by  which  I 
live,  with  the  names  and  prices  of  the  stuffs 
I  wear,  because  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  some 
higher  knowledge,  destroy  me.  'Tis  folly,  and 
rather  imbecility  than  glory ;  I  had  rather  be 
a  good  horseman  than  a  good  logician  : 

Quin  tu  aliquid  saltern  potius,  quorum  indiget  usus, 
Viminibus  mollique  paras  detexere  junco.1 

"  Rather  of  osier*  thou,  with  happier  care, 
Or  plaited  rushes  useful  frails  prepare." 

We  busy  our  thoughts  about  the  general  con- 
cern, and  about  universal  causes  and  conducts, 
which  will  very  well  carry  on  themselves  with- 
out our  care ;  and  lay  aside  our  own  business 
and  ourselves,  which  are  more  our  affair  than 
man.  Now  I  am  indeed  for  the  most  part  at 
home ;  but  I  would  be  more  pleased  there 
than  anywhere  else: 

8it  meae  sedes  utinam  seuectae. 
Sit  modus  lasso  maris,  et  viarum, 
Militiseque  Is 

"  May  Tiber's  walla,  th*  Argean  seat, 
Afford  my  age  a  calm  retreat  1 
There,  worn  with  journeys,  wars,  and  seas, 
May  1  enjoy  unenvied  ease." 

I  know  not  whether  or  no  I  shall  bring  it 
about.  I  could  wish  that,  instead  of  some 
other  portion  of  his  succession,  my  father  had 
resigned  to  me  the  passionate  affection  he  had 
in  his  old  age  to  bis  household  affairs  ;  he  was 
very  happy  in  that  he  could  accommodate  his 
desires  to  his  fortune,  and  satisfy  himself  with 
what  he  had.  Political  philosophy  may,  as 
much  as  it  will,  condemn  the  meanness  and 
sterility  of  my  employment,  if  I  can  once  come 
to  relish  it  as  he  did.  I  am  quite  of  opinion 
that  the  most  honourable  calling  is  to  serve  the 
public,  and   to  be  useful  to  many  :   Fructus 


1  Virgil,  Eclofr.  ti.  71. 
•  Horace,  Ode  ti.  0.  6. 


emm  ingenii  et  vitiutis,  omnisque  prtestantue, 
turn  maximus  capitur,  quum  in  proximum 
quemque  confertur}  "  We  then  reap  the  most 
wit,  virtue,  and  all  sorts  of  merit,  when  they 
are  conferred  upon  every  one  of  our  nearest 
relations/'  For  ray  part,  I  disclaim  it;  partly 
out  of  conscience  (for  where  I  see  the  weight 
that  lies  upon  such  employments,  I  perceive 
also  the  little  means  I  have  to  contribute  to 
them ;  and  Plato,  who  was  a  master  in  all 
sorts  of  government,  did  not  nevertheless  for- 
bear to  abstain  from  them),  and  partly  out  of 
cowardice.  I  content  myself  with  enjoying 
the  world  without  bustle,  only  to  live  an  irre- 
proachable life,  and  such  a  one  as  may  neither 
be  a  burden  to  myself,  nor  to  any  other. 

Never  did  any  man  more  faintly  and  negli- 
gently suffer  himself  to  be  governed  by  a  third 
person  than  I  should  do,  had  I  any  one  to 
whom  to  intrust  myself.     One  of  my  wishes  at 
this  time  should  be  to  have  a  son-in-law  that 
could  comfortably  cherish  my  old  age,  and  to 
rock  it  asleep ;  into  whose  hands  I  might  de- 
posit, in  full  sovereignty,  the  management  and 
use  of  all  my  goods,  that  he  might  dispose  of 
them  as  I  do,  and  get  by  them  what  I  get,  pro- 
vided that  he  on  his  part  were  truly  acknow- 
ledging, and  a  friend.     But  we  live  in  a  world 
where  loyalty  in  one's  own  children  is  unknown. 
He  that  has  the  charge  of  my  purse  upon 
travel  has  it  purely,  and  without  control,  and 
might  deceive  me  in  reckoning ;  but,  if  he  is 
not  a  devil,  I  oblige  him  to  deal  faithfully  with 
me  by  so  entire  a  trust.     Mulii  fallere  docue- 
runt  dum  timent  falli,  et  aliis  Jus  peccandi 
suspicando  fecerunt.4    "  Many   have  taught 
others  to  deceive  by  fearing  to  be  deceived,  and 
by  suspecting  them   have  given  them  a  just 
title  to  do  ill."    The  most  common  security  I 
take  of  my  people  is  ignorance ;  I  never  pre- 
sume any  to  be  vicious  till  I  have  first  found 
them  so ;  and  repose  the  most  confidence  in  the 
younger  sort,  that  I  think  are  least  spoiled  by 
example.     I  had  rather  be  told  at  two  months' 
end  that  I  have  spent  four  hundred  crowns, 
than  to  have  my  ears  battered  every  night  with 
"  three,  five,  seven  ;"  and  yet  I  have  been  this 
way  as  little  robbed  as  another.     It  is  true  I 
am   willing  enough  not  to  see  it;    I   inten- 
tionally, indeed,  harbour  a  kind  of  perplexed, 
uncertain  knowledge  of  my  money ;  for,  to  a 
certain   proportion,   I   am    content   to   doubt. 
One  must  leave  a  little  room  for  the  infidelity 
or  indiscretion  of  a  servant ;  if  you  have  enough 
left  in  gross  to  do  your  business,  let  the  over- 
plus of  fortune's  liberality  run  a  little  more 
freely  at  her  mercy  ;  'tis  the  gleaner's  portion. 
After  all,  I  do  not  so  much  value  the  fidelity 
of  my  people  as  I  despise  their  injury.     Oh ! 
what  a  mean  and  ridiculous  thing  it  is  for  a 
man   to  study  his  money,  to  delight  himself 
with  handling  and  telling  it  over  and  over' 


*  Cicero,  de  Amicitia,  c.  19* 

*  Seneca,  EpiU.  S. 
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'tis    by  such  ways  that    avarice    makes    its 
approaches ! 

Since  eighteen  years  that  I  have  had  my 
estate  in  niy  own  hands,  I  could  never  prevail 
with  myself  either  to  read  over  my  deeds  or 
examine  my  principal  affairs,  which  ought  of 
necessity  to  pass  through  my  knowledge  and 
inspection.     'Tis  not  a  philosophical  disdain  of 
worldly  and  transitory  things ;  my  taste  is  not 
purified  to  that  degree,  and  I  value  them  at  as 
great  a  rate,  at  least,  as  they  are  worth ;  but 
'tis,  in  truth,  an  inexcusable  and  childish  la- 
ziness and  negligence.  What  would  not  I  rather 
do  than  read  a  contract,  tumble  over  a  com- 
pany of  old  musty  writings,  a  slave  to  my  own 
business,  or,  which  is  worse,  to  those  of  another 
man,  as  so  many  do  now-a-days  to  get  money  ? 
I  have  nothing  dear  but  care  and  trouble,  and 
endeavour  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  careless 
and  at  ease.     I  had  been  much  fitter,  I  believe, 
could  it  have  been  without  obligation  and  servi- 
tude, to  have  lived  upon  another  man's  fortune 
than   my  own  ;    and  do  not  know,  when  I 
examine  it  nearer,  whether,  according  to  my 
humour,  what  I  have  to  suffer  from  my  affairs 
and  servants,  has  not  in  it  something   more 
abject,  troublesome,  and  tormenting,  than  there 
would  be  in  serving  a  man  better  born  than 
myself,  that  would  govern  me  with  a  gentle 
rem  and  a  little  at  my  ease  :  Servitus  obedien- 
tial ettfracti  animi  et  abjecti,  arbitrio  carentis 
wo.1    "  Servitude  is  the  obedience  of  a  sub- 
dued and  abject  mind,  wanting  its  own  free 
will."     Crates  did  worse,  who  threw  himself 
into  the  liberty  of  poverty  only  to  rid  himself 
of  the  inconveniences  and  care  of  his  house. 
This  is  what  I  would  not  do ;  I  hate  poverty 
equally  with  pain ;  but  I  could  be  content  to 
change  the  kind  of  life  I  live  for  another,  that 
was  meaner  and  had  fewer  affairs. 

When  absent  from  home,  I  strip  myself  of  all 
these  thoughts,  and  should  be  less  concerned 
for  the  ruin  of  a  tower,  than  I  am,  when  pre- 
sent, at  the  fall  of  a  tile.  My  mind  is  easily 
1  composed  at  a  distance,  but  suffers  as  much  as 
the  meanest  peasant  when  I  am  on  the  spot. 
The  reins  of  my  bridle  being  wrong  put  on,  or 
a  strap  flapping  against  my  leg,  will  keep  me 
in  check  a  whole  day.  I  raise  my  courage 
well  enough  against  inconveniences;  lift  up 
my  eyes  I  cannot. 

Sensui  t  O  luperi,  sensus  I 
"The  senses!  O  ye  gods,  the  senses!'* 

I  am  at  home  responsible  for  whatever  goes 
amiss.  Few  masters  (I  speak  of  those  of  the 
middling  condition,  such  as  mine),  if  there 
be  any  such,  they  are  the  happier,  can  rely 
so  much  upon  another  but  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  burthen  will  still  lie  upon  their  own 
shoulders.  This  takes  much  from  my  grace  in 
entertaining  strangers,  so  that  I  have  perhaps 


1  Cicero,  Parados,  t.  l. 
*  Horace,  Eput.  i  5,  33. 


detained  some  rather  out  of  expectation  of  a 
good  dinner  than  by  my  own  behaviour,  and 
lose  much  of  the  pleasure  I  ought  to  reap  at 
my  own  house  from  the  visits  and  assembling 
of  my  friends.  The  most  ridiculous  carriage  of 
a  gentleman,  in  his  own  house,  is  to  see  him 
bustling  about  the  business  of  the  house,  whisper- 
ing one  servant,  and  looking  an  angry  look  at 
another ;  it  ought  insensibly  to  slide  along,  and 
to  represent  an  ordinary  current ;  and  I  think 
it  equally  awkward  and  unhandsome  to  talk 
much  to  one's  guests  of  their  entertainment, 
whether  by  way  of  bragging  or  excuse.  I  love 
order  and  cleanliness, 

Et  eantharus  et  lanz 
Ostendunt  mihi  me,* 

'*  Glasses  well  rins'd  my  table  always  grace, 
And  dishes  shine,  in  which  I  see  my  face," 

more  than  abundance;  and  at  home  have  an 
exact  regard  to  necessity,  little  to  show.  If  a 
footman  falls  to  cuffs  at  another  man's  house, 
or  stumbles  and  throws  down  a  dish,  you  only 
jest  and  make  a  laugh  on't :  you  sleep,  whilst 
the  master  of  the  house  is  arranging  a  bill  of  ' 
fare,  with  his  steward,  for  your  morrow's  enter- 
tainment. I  speak  according  as  I  do  myself ; 
not  disesteeming,  nevertheless,  good  husbandry 
in  general,  nor  nnconsidering  now  pleasant  a 
quiet  and  thrifty  management,  carried  regularly 
on,  is  to  some  natures ;  and  not  willing  to  annex 
my  own  errors  and  inconveniences  to  the  thing, 
nor  to  controvert  Plato,  who  looks  upon  it  as 
the  most  pleasant  employment  to  every  one, 
"  to  do  his  particular  affairs,  without  wrong  to 
another."3 

When  I  travel,  I  have  nothing  to  care  for 
but  myself,  and  the  laying  out  my  money; 
which  is  disposed  of  by  one  single  precept ;  too 
many  things  are  required  to  the  raking  it  to- 
gether ;  in  that  I  understand  nothing.  In 
spending  it,  I  understand  a  little,  and  how  to 
get  some  credit  for  my  expenditure,  which  is 
indeed  its  principal  use ;  but  I  rely  too  proudly 
upon  it,  which  renders  it  unequal  and  out  of 
form,  and  moreover  immoderate,  in  both  the 
one  and  the  other  point  of  view.  If  it  makes 
a  show,  if  it  serves  the  turn,  I  indiscreetly  let  it 
run,  and  as  indiscreetly  tie  up  my  purse-strings, 
if  it  does  not  shine  and  please  me.  Whatever 
it  be,  whether  art  or  nature,  that  imprints  in 
us  the  condition  of  living  with  reference  to 
others,  it  does  us  much  more  harm  than  good : 
we  deprive  ourselves  of  our  proper  utilities,  to 
accommodate  appearances  to  the  common  opi- 
nion ;  we  care  not  so  much  what  our  being  is, 
as  to  us,  and  in  reality,  as  what  it  is  to  the 
public  observation.  Even  the  goods  of  the 
mind,  wisdom  itself  seems  even  fruitless  to  us,  if 
only  enjoyed  by  ourselves,  and  if  it  produce  not 
itself  to  the  view  and  approbation  of  others. 
There  are  some  men  whose  gold  runs  in  large  ] 
streams    imperceptibly   under  ground  ;    while 
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ig  its  list'  and  value,  according  to  the 
ihow.  All  curio i n  solicitude  about  riches  smells 
of  avarice;  even  the  very  disposing  of  it,  wil 
•  too  punctual  and  artificial  liberality,  is  n< 
worth  a  painful  solicitude  :  he  that  will  ordi 
his  expense  to  just  bo  much,  makes  it  too 
pinched  and  narrow.  The  keeping  or  spending 
are  of  themselves  indifferent  things,  and 
no  colour  of  good  or  ill,  but  according 
application  of  our  will.1 

The  other  cause  tlmt  tempts  me  out  on  these 
journies,igunsuitablenesB  to  the  present  manners 
of  our  state.  I  could  easily  console  myself 
with  this  corruption,  io  reference  to  the  public 


Nona,  et  *  r  .      pc 


but  not  to  my  own  :  I  am,  in  particular,  too 
much  oppressed  ;  for  in  my  neighbourhood  we 
are  of  late,  by  the  long  libertinage  of  our  civil 
wars,  grown  old  in  so  riotous  a  form  of  state, 


,hS .' 


"  With  in.  upon  twir  tasks  ttiej  plough  the  ioll. 
And  Uuir  dcGtbt  ii  to  nhiiit  hj  ipoU." 

In  fine,  I  see,  by  onr  example,  that  the  society 
of  men  is  maintained  nnd  held  together  at  what 
price  soever;  in  what  condition  soever  they 
are  placed,  they  will  still  close  and  stick  toge- 
ther, moving  and  heaping  up  themselves ;  as 
uneven  bodies,  that,  shuffled  together  without 
order,  find  of  themselves  means  to  unite  and 
settle,  often  better  than  they  could  have  been 
disposed  by  art  King  Philip  mustered  up  a 
rabble  of  the  most  w:ickcd  and  incorrigible 
rascals  he  could  pick  out,  and  put  them  all 
together  into  a  city  he  had  built  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  bore  their  numc  ;*  I  believe  that 
they,  even  from  vices  themselves,  erected  a 
government  amongst  them,  and  a  commodious 
and  just  society.'  I  see  not  one  action,  or 
three,  or  a  hundred,  hut  manners,  in  common 
and  received  use,  so  atrocious,  especially  in 
inhumanity  and  treacherv,  which  are  to  me  the 
wont  of  all  rices,  that  1  have  not  the  heart  to 


Ljttaumof  hill  PTprmhtLirr,  M-.iiln'.rn^  f.i] 
tor  nj  idle  humour,   i  Ehuuuud  Jiwea."- 


;  iii!il  iihini>r  e 
a  great 


think  of  them  without  Iwrr 
miir.'lj  mlmireat,as  I  detest  th 
tlnv  signal  villanies  carries  w 
signs  of  vigour  and  force  of  soul 
disorder.  Necessity  recnciti's  and  brings  men 
together;  and  tin?  ticciili'inal  connexion  after- 
wards forms  itself  into  laws;  for  there  have 
been  as  savage  ones  as  any  human  opinion  could 
produce,  which  nevertheless  have  maintained 
their  body,  with  as  much  health  and  length  of 
life,  as  any  Plato  or  Aristotle  could  invent ;  and 
certainly  all  tln-i'  i!.-scri|'li'>ii*  of  polities  feigned 
by  art,  are  found  to  be  ridiculous  and  unfit  to 
be  pat  in  practice. 

These  great  and  tedious  debates  about  the 
best  form  of  society,  and  the  most  com  in  odious 
rule*  to  bind  us,  are  debute?  only  proper  for  the 
exercise  of  our  wits ;  as  in  the  arts,  there  are 
several  subjects  whicii  have  their  being  in  agi- 
tation and  controversy,  and  have  no  life  but 
there.  Such  an  idea  of  government  might  be 
of  some  value  in  a  new  world  ;  but  we  take  a 
world  already  made,  and  formed  to  certain 
customs;  we  do  not  beget  it,  as  Pyrrlia  or 
Cadmus  did.  By  what  means  soever  we  may 
have  the  privilege  to  rebuild  and  reform  it 
anew,  we  can  hardly  writhe  it  from  its  wonted 
bent,  but  we  shall  break  all.  Solon,  being 
asked  whether  he  had  established 
the  beat  laws  he  could  tor  the  *&£n  of 
Athenians;  "  Yes,"  said  he,'  "  the 
best  they  would  have  received."  Varro"  excuses 
himself  after  the  same  manner:  "  that  if  he  had 
to  begin  to  write  of  religion,  he  would  say  what 
he  believed  ;  but  being  it  was  nlready  received, 
be  would  write  more  according  to  custom  than 
according  to  nature." 

Not  by  opinion,   but   in   truth  and  reality, 
the    best     and     most    excellent 
government,  for  every  nation,  is     What  ii  th> 
that  under  which    it  has  main-     "^agy* 
tained  itself.     Her  form  and  es-     n»non. 
sentinl  commodity  depends  upon 
custom.     We  are  apt  to  be  displeased  at  the 
present  condition  ;  hut  I  do  nevertheless  main- 
tain that  to  desire  the  command  of  a  few  in  a 
republic,  or  another    sort   of  government    in 
monarchy,  tlmn  that  ulrcudy  established,  is  both 
-----  and  folly. 


Por  God  hioitrir  thereto  ikibjecttd  thf*." 

So  wrote  the  good  M.  de  Pibrac,  whom  we 


qu'il  y'en  ■  partout.  b 


■  Virgil,  Otarglc.  1.  sol. 

1  nonpoinXii,  Ike  eil*  if  Hi  Kick**.    Plinj,  f 
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have  lately  lost,1  a  mau  of  such  excellent  wit,  i 
such  sound  opinions,  and  such  gentle  manners. 
This  loss,  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  which  we 
have  had  of  M.  de  Foix,3  are  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  crown.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  another  couple  in  France  worthy  to 
supply  the  room  of  these  two  Gascons,  in  sin- 
i  cerity  and  wisdom,  in  the  Kind's  council.  They 
were  both  great  men  in  different  ways,  and 
certainly,  according  to  the  age,  rare  and  excel- 
lent, each  of  them  in  his  kind  ;  but  what 
destiny  placed  them  in  these  times,  men  so 
un  suited  and  so  dispro portioned  to  our  corrup- 
tion and  intestine  tumults  ? 

Nothing  presses  so  hard  upon  a  state  as 
innovation ;  change  only  gives  form  to  injustice 
and  tyranny.  When  any  piece  is  out  of  order, 
it  may  be  propped  ;  one  may  prevent  and  take 
care  that  the  decay  and  corruption  natural  to  all 
things  do  not  carry  us  too  far  from  our  begin- 
nings and  principles :  but  to  undertake  to  found 
so  great  a  mass  anew,  and  to  change  the  foun- 
dations of  so  vast  a  building,  is  for  them  to  do, 
who,  to  make  clean,  efface ;  who  would  reform 
particular  defects  by  a  universal  confusion,  and 
cure  diseases  by  death  :  Nan  tarn  commutan- 
darum,  quam  evertendarum  rerum  cupidi. 3 
"  Not  so  desirous  of  changing  as  of  overthrow- 
ing things."  The  world  is  unapt  for  curing 
itself;  it  is  so  impatient  of  any  thing  that  presses 
it,  that  it  thinks  of  nothing  but  disengaging 
itself,  at  what  price  soever.  We  see,  by  a 
thousand  examples,  that  it  generally  cures  itself 
to  its  cost.  The  discharge  of  a  present  evil  is 
no  cure,  if  a  general  amendment  of  condition 
does  not  follow  ;  the  surgeon's  end  is  not  only 
to  cut  away  the  dead  flesh ;  that  is  but  the  pro- 
gress of  his  cure ;  he  has  a  care,  over  and  above, 
to  fill  up  the  wound  with  better  and  more 
natural  flesh,  and  to  restore  the  member  to  its 
due  state.  Whoever  only  proposes  to  himself 
to  remove  that  which  offends  him,  falls  short ; 
for  good  does  not  necessarily  succeed  evil ;  an- 
other evil  may  succeed,  and  a  worse,  as  it 
happened  to  Cmsar's  killers,  who  brought  the 
republic  to  such  a  pass  that  they  had  reason 
to  repent  their  meddling  with  it.  The  same 
has  since  happened  to  several  others,  down  to 
our  own  times;  the  French,  my  contemporaries, 
know  it  well  enough.  Ail  great  mutations 
shake  and  disorder  a  state. 

Whoever  would  aim  directly  at  a  cure,  and 
would  consider  of  it  before  he  began,  would 
be  very  willing  to  withdraw  his  hands  from 
meddling  in  it.  Pacuvius  Calavius  corrected 
the  vice  of  this  proceeding  by  a  notable  ex- 
ample. His  fellow -citizens  were  in  mutiny 
against  their  magistrates ;  he,  being  a  man  of 
great  authority  in  the  city  of  Capua,  found 
means  one  day  to  shut  up  the  senators  in  the 


1  He  died  27th  May,  1584.  aged  55. 

*  Privy  counsellor  to  the  King,  and  ambassador  from 
France  to  Venice.  It  was  to  him  that  Montaigne  dedicated 
his  edition  of  Boetiua'  Vert  Frmnfoii. 

•  Cicero,  Ojffic.  ii.  1. 


palace,  and  calling  the  people  together  in  the 
market-place,  he  told  them  that  the  day  was 
now  come  wherein,  at  full  liberty,  they  might 
revenge  themselves  on  the  tyrants  by  whom 
they  had  been  so  long  oppressed,  and  whom  he 
had  now,  all  alone  and  unarmed,  at  his  mercy ; 
and  advised  that  they  should  call  them  out  one 
by  one  by  lot,  and  should  particularly  deter- 
mine of  every  one,  causing  whatever  should  be 
decreed  to  be  immediately  executed ;  with  tliis 
caution,  that  they  should  at  the  same  time  de- 
pute some  honest  man  in  the  place  of  him  that 
was  condemned,  to  the  end  there  might  be  no 
vacancy  in  the  senate.  They  had  no  sooner 
heard  the  name  of  one  senator,  but  a  great  cry 
of  universal  dislike  was  raised  up  against  him : 
'*  I  see,"  says  Pacuvius,4  "  we  must  get  rid  cf 
him  ;  he  is  a  wicked  fellow :  let  us  look  out  a 
good  one  in  his  room."  Immediately  there  was 
a  profound  silence,  every  one  being  at  a  stand 
who  to  choose.  But  one,  more  impudent  than 
the  rest,  having  named  his  man,  there  arose  yet 
a  greater  consent  of  voices  against  him,  a  hun- 
dred imperfections  being  laid  to  his  charge,  and 
as  many  just  reasons  being  presently  given  why 
he  should  not  stand.  These  contradictory  hu- 
mours growing  hot,  it  fared  worse  with  the 
second  senator  and  the  third,  there  being  as 
much  disagreement  in  the  election  of  the  new, 
as  consent  in  the  putting  out  of  the  old.  In  the 
end,  growing  weary  of  this  bustle  to  no  pur- 
pose, they  began,  some  one  way  and  some 
another,  to  steal  out  of  the  assembly ;  every 
one  carrying  back  this  resolution  in  his  mind, 
that  the  oldest  and  best  known  evil  was  ever 
more  supportable  than  one  that  was  new  and 
untried. 

To  see  how  miserably  we  are  torn  in  pieces, 
(for  what  have  we  not  done  ? 

Ehen !  cicatricum  et  sceleris  pudet, 
Fratrumque :  quid  nos  dura  refugimus, 

AStas  ?    Quid  intactuui  nefasti 
Liquimus  ?    Unde  man  us  inventus 
Metu  deorum  ccntinuit  ?  quibus 
Pcpercit  axis  ?* 

"  How  oft  have  Roman  youth  embru'd 
Their  savage  hands  in  social  blood  1 
What  has  this  iron  age  not  dar'd  7 
What  gods  rever'd  ?  What  altars  apar'd  ?" 

I  do  not  presently  conclude : 

Ipsa  si  relit  Sains, 
Serrate  prorsos  non  potest  banc  faniiliam  :• 


"  Would  safety's  self  its  best  care 
This  family  it  cannot  save :") 


have, 


we  are  not,  however,  perhaps  at  the  last  gasp. 
The  conservation  of  states  is  a  thing  that  in  all 
likelihood  surpasses  our  understanding ;  a  civil 
government  is,  as  Plato  says,7  a  mighty  and 
powerful  thing,  and  hard  to  be  dissolved;  it 


4  Livy,  xxiii.  3. 

»  Horace,  Oof.  i.  35,  33. 

*  Terence,  Adelph.  iv.  7.  43. 

1  Republic,  rui.  S. 
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aad  marstine  dayman,  math  than  ooe :  it  holds  even  by  its  antiquity, 
injury  of  a«t  laws,  azmisnr  like  old  bnihiiag*.  from  which  the  foumlntiona 
tyrann y,  the  corruption  and  "mwriife  o?  snn-  tie  worm  &v»t  fair  time,  without  rough-east  or 
gkfrmtrs,  and  the  ficenee  mad  sedition  of  the  cement,  which  jet  live  mad  support  thrmiclfes 
people.  We  compare  oarselves  im  mO  our  for-  by  their  own  weight, 
tame*  to  what  k  above  am,  aad  still  Look  toward* 
the  better;  hot  let  am  an  nam  ourselves  with 
what  k  below  a%  aad  there  k  ao  condition  to 
nnserabte,  whereia  a  an  may  aoc  Bad  a  thou- 
sand exmaiples  that  will  adariairter  roajiolaftoa, 
*Tk  oar  rice  that  we  more  aawilfiatjiy  look 

apoa  what  k  above,  thaa  willingly  oa  what  k    Moreover,  "tit  mot  rightly  to  go  to  work  to 
below.     Solon   used  to  amy/  that  "  whoever    »»»  oaly  the  Sank  aad  the  foams,  to  judge  of 
ouid  attke  a  hemp  of  mil  the  Ob  together,  there-  t*e  meeurity  of  m  place:  it  matt  be  examined 


k  no  one  would  mot  rather  choose  to  bear  away    which  way  approaches  eaa  be  saade  to  it,  and 

to  aa  equal  dro-    in  what  condition  the 


the  ilk  be  ham,  thaa  to  come  to  aa  eoaal  drri-  in  what  condition  the  assailant  k :  few  vessek 

sioa  with  all  other  awn,  front  that  heap,  aad  nk  with  their  owa  weight,  aad  without  some 

take  with  hi*  theace  mo  much  at  would,  apoa  exterior  violence.     Let  as  erery  way  cart  oar 

the  dividend,  foil  to  hk  partiealar  share."   Oar  cj« ;  every  thiag  aboat  os  totters;  ia  all  the 

^▼erament  k  indeed  very  tick;  bat  there  haTe  &***  states,  both  of  Christendom  aad  elsewhere, 

been  others  sicker,  without  dying.    The  gods  .  that  mre  known  to  am,  if  you  will  bat  look,  you 

play  at  tenak  with  as,  and  bandy  am  erery  will  there  tee  evident  threats  of  alteration  and 
way: 


The  stars  have  fotally  destined  the  state  of         ._    B  -..„ u, 

n **  __ *         .       «    ^  "  We  aO  alike  ia  the  world's 

Home  for  aa  example  of  what  i  Aad  the  rod*  sanest  ram 

steLe^eid  tfe    tW  eoa^  °°  in  thk  kind :  in  it 

inm  fwaw.      k  comprised  mil   the  forms  and  Astrologers  may  Terr  well,  as  they  do,  warn  os 

adventures  that  affect  a  state ;  °f  g"**  revolutions  mod  imminent  nutations ; 

all  tlmt  order  or  disorder,  good  or  evil  fortune  tDeu>  prophecies  mre  present  mod  palpable,  they 

can  do.     Who,  then,  can  despair  of  bk  condi-  need  not  go  to  bemven  to  foretel  thk.    There  is 

tion,  seeing  the  shocks  mod  commotions  where-  BOt  only  eonsolmtkm  to  be  extracted  from  thk 

with   she  was  tumbled  and   tossed,  and  yet  universal  combination  of  ilk  and  menaces,  but, 

withstood  them  all  ?    If  the  extent  of  dominion  moreover,  some  hopes  of  the  cootinoutkra  of 

be  the  health  of  a  state  (which  I  by  no  means  wr  §tmte'  forasmuch  ms  nmturmlly  nothing  mils, 

think  it  k),  mud  Isocrmtes  pleases  me,  when  be  where  all  does:  an  universal  sickness  k  parti- 

instructs  Nicocles  not  to  envy  princes  who  have  caIar  health ;  conformity  k  a  quality  mntagonkt 

large  dominions,  but  those  who  know  bow  to  *°  dissolution.     For  my  part  I  despair  not,  and 

preserve  these  which  have  fmllen  to  them,  that  fancy  that  I  perceive  ways  to  save  us : 
of  Rome  was  never  mo  sound  ms  when  it  was 
most  sick.    The  worst  of  her  forms  was  the 

most  fortunate:  one  can  hardly  "Godwin, 

n*fe"jble^  discern  any  image  of  government         Taesa  to  their  seats  wfca  h*m 

^«P-     ?i!?^iJl3jWHT ;  llT88  ^o  *">"*  *"t  God  will  have  it  happen/  as  it  ' 

"""  ^ZStfT**  le  and  tumultuous  doc8  m  hum^  ^^  thmt  uid  restore 

witnin  its  own  bounds,  but  so  many  nations,  so  *u       »  tu  »     u-  1        •  1    *u       :     -»u 

differing,  so  remote,  soUl  mifected,  so  confused^  ?7  •  Tlm\wh!eh  "«*»  thetmoSt  Vth  "f/  " 

commanded,  and  so  unjusdy  conquered :  *  t,,at>  ln  ,«k«,1BeT  **  symptoms  of  our  ill   I 

J       J        1  •  nee    as   mmny  natural  ones,  and  those  which 

Nee  eeatibua  aiiia  heaven  sends  us  and  properly  its  own,  ms  of 

^^j^..iy!i!?"'aMfT*  *******  poieateaa,  those  thmt  our  disorder  mod  human  imprudence 

contribute  to  it :  the  very  stars  seem  to  declare 

"  Birtto^  foreif^  eraw  would  Fortane  yet  that  we  have  already  continued  long  enough, 


T&™°Z^K^!?ZZ  *"**  WJ.  **y<md  the  ordinary  term.     And  this,  too, 


»  h«  wm  omiom  ua  oifDlj'  lion,  _,.         *  .  ,        '      .      .  .    -  »•    t  

O'er  leads  and  seas  she  stretch' d  her  eagle's  wings."  afflicts     me,    that     the     mischief    which     most 

v           , .        ,                    ,  threatens  us  k  not  mn  alteration  in  the  entire 

Every  thing  thmt  totters  does  not  fall.    The  and  solid  mass,  but  its  dissipation  and  divul- 

contexture  of  so  great  a  body  holds  by  more  8i0n  ;  the  thing  most  to  be  feared. 


1  Val,  Max.  viL  S.  E it.  *.  4.    _     .   ,__ 

»  PUatus,  Cmptiti,  Prologue,  verse  It.  LnCMn' l*  l38* 

»  Lacma.i.ts. 


»  Uorsce,  Epod  xiiL  7. 
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Repetition 
troublesome. 


I  fear,  in  these  reveries  of  mine,  the  trea- 
chery of  my  memory,  lest  by  inadvertence, 
it  should  make  me  write  the  same  thing 
twice.  I  hate  to  examine  myself,  and  never 
review,  but  very  unwillingly,  what  has  once 
escaped  my  pen.  Now  I  here  set  down  nothing 
new  ;  these  are  common  thoughts  ;  and  having 

rsrad venture,  conceived  them  a  hundred  times, 
am  afraid  I  have  set  them  down  somewhere 
else  already.  Repetition  is  every 
where  troublesome,  though  it 
were  in  Homer ;  but  'tis  ruinous 
in  things  that  have  only  a  superficial  and  tran- 
sitory shew.  I  do  not  love  inculcation  even  in 
the  most  profitable  things,  as  in  Seneca ;  and 
the  practice  of  his  Stoical  school  displeases  me, 
of  repeating,  upon  every  subject,  and  at  length, 
the  principles  and  pre-suppositions  that  serve 
in  general,  and  always  to  re-allege  anew  com- 
mon and  universal  reasons. 

My  memory  grows  worse  and  worse  every 
day : 

Pocula  Lethsros  at  si  ducentia  eomnos 
Arente  fence  traxerim.1 

"  A*  if,  of  Lethe  drinking  deep 
With  thirsty  lips,  I'd  fallen  asleep.'* 

I  must  be  fain  for  the  time  to  come  (for  hitherto, 
thanks  be  to  God,  nothing  has  happened  much 
amiss),  whereas  others  seek  time  and  opportu- 
nity to  think  of  what  they  have  to  say,  to 
avoid  all  preparation,  for  fear  of  tying  myself 
to  some  obligation  upon  which  I  must  be  forced 
to  insist.  To  be  tied  and  bound  to  a  thing  puts 
me  quite  out,  and  especially  where  I  have  to 
depend  upon  so  weak  an  instrument  as  my 
memory.  I  never  could  read  this  story  without 
being  offended  at  it,  with,  as  it  were,  a  personal 
and  natural  resentment :  Lyncestes,  accused  of 
conspiracy  against  Alexander,  the 
BJu^rith  day   that   be  was    brought  out 

thnuu  of  pikes    before  the  army,  according  to  the 

widHS*0*1"  *  CU9tom» to  be  neard  >n  Ws  defence, 
had  prepared  a  studied  speech, 
of  which,  haggling  and  stammering,  he  pro- 
nounced some  words.  As  he  was  becoming 
more  perplexed,  and  struggling  with  his  me- 
mory, and  trying  to  recollect  himself,  the  sol- 
diers, that  stood  nearest,  killed  him  with  their 
spears,  looking  upon  his  confusion  and  si- 
lence as  a  confession  of  his  guilt  ;3  for  having 
had  so  much  leisure  to  prepare  himself  in  prison, 
they  concluded  that  it  was  not  his  memory  that 
failed  him,  but  that  his  conscience  tied  up  his 
tongue  and  stopped  his  mouth  :  very  fine,  in- 
deed !  The  place,  the  spectators,  the  expecta- 
tion, would  astound  a  man,  even  were  there  no 
object  in  his  mind  but  the  ambition  to  speak 


1  Horace,  Epod.  sir.  S. 
a  Quint.  Curt.  vii.  1. 

3  Cicero,  Acad  ii.  4. 

4  Id.  Brutus,  c.  6o. 

1  Quint.  Jim*.  Ormt.  zi.  1. 

•  Yet  the  various  editions  of  the  Essays,  printed  under 
the  superintendence  of  Montaigne,  present  an  infinite  variety 
of  readings,  and  the  two  corrected  copies  he  left  behind  him 


well ;  but  what,  when  'tis  an  harangue  upon 
which  his  life  depends  ? 

For  my  part,  the  very  being  tied  to  what  I 
am  to  say,  is  enough  to  loose  me  from  it.  When 
I  wholly  commit  and  refer  myself  to  my  memory, 
I  lay  so  much  stress  upon  it  that  it  sinks  under 
me ;  and  I  overwhelm  it  with  the  bnrden.  The 
more  I  trust  to  it,  the  more  do  I  put  myself  oat  of 
my  own  power,  so  much  as  to  find  it  in  my  own  ; 
countenance ;  and  have  sometimes  been  very  | 
much  put  to  it  to  conceal  the  slavery  wherein 
I  was  bound  ;  whereas  my  design  is  to  manifest 
in  speaking  a  perfect  nonchalance,  both  of  face 
and  accent,  and  casual  and  unpremeditated 
motions,  as  rising  from  present  occasions,  choos- 
ing rather  to  say  nothing  to  purpose,  than  to 
shew  that  I  came  prepared  to  speak  well,  a 
thing  especially  unbecoming  a  man  of  my  pro* 
fession,  and  of  too  great  obligation  on  him  that 
cannot  retain  much.  The  preparation  begets  a 
great  deal  more  expectation  than  it  will  satisfy: 
a  man  often  very  absurdly  strips  himself  to  his 
doublet,  to  leap  no  further  than  he  would  have 
done  in  his  gown :  Nihil  est  his,  qui  placere 
volunt,  tarn  adversarium  guatn  expectation 
44  Nothing  is  so  great  an  adversary  to  those  who 
make  it  their  business  to  please,  as  expectation." 
It  is  recorded  of  the  orator  Curio,  that  when  lie 
proposed  the  division  of  his  oration  into  three 
or  four  parts,  it  often  happened  either  that  he 
forgot  some  one,  or  added  one  or  two  more.4 
I  have  always  avoided  falling  into  this  incon- 
venience, having  always  hated  these  promises 
and  announcements,  not  only  out  of  distrust 
of  my  memory,  but  also  because  this  method 
relishes  too  much  of  the  artificial :  Simpliciora 
militares  decent.*  "  Simplicity  becomes  war- 
riors." 'Tis  enough  that  I  have  promised,  to 
myself,  never  to  take  upon  me  to  speak  in  a 
place  where  I  owe  respect ;  for  as  to  that  sort 
of  speaking,  when  a  man  reads  his  speech, 
besides  that  it  is  very  absurd,  it  is  a  mighty 
disadvantage  to  those  who  naturally  conld  give 
it  a  grace  by  action ;  and  to  rely  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  readiness  of  my  invention,  I  will 
much  less  do  it :  'tis  heavy  and  perplexed,  and 
such  as  would  never  furnish  me  in  sudden 
and  important  necessities. 

Permit,  reader,  this  essay  its  course  also,  and 
this  third  sitting  to  finish  my  picture.  I  add, 
but  I  correct  not  ;*  first  because  I  conceive  that 
a  man  having  once  parted  with  his  labours  to 
the  world,  has  no  farther  right  to  them ;  let 
him  do  better  if  he  can,  in  some  new  under- 
taking, but  not  adulterate  what  he  has  already 
sold.  CJf  such  dealers  nothing  should  be  bought 
till  after  they  are  dead.  Let  them  well  consider 
what  they  do  before  they  produce  them  to  light; 


have  in  every  chapter  alterations,  omissions,  and  additiona, 
differins;  not  only  from  the  printed  copies,  but  from  each 
other,  in  material  respects.  Indeed,  he  himself  admits 
(book  ii  c.  II),  '•  En  mes  ecripts  mesmes.  je  ne  retreure 
pas  tou«jour»  Pair  de  ma  premiere  imagination :  je  ne  scais 
ce  que  j 'ay  voutu  dire ;  et  m'eachaulde  souvent  a  corriger  at 
y  niettre  un  nouveau  sens,  pour  avoir  perdu  le  premier,  qui 
valoit  mieulx." 
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who  hurries  ttir m  '.  My  book  is  always  the 
e,  saving  tlmt  upon  every  new  edition,  tLat 
the  buyer  may  not  go  away  quite  empty,  I 
take  leave  to  add.  which  I  can  easily  do,  for 
is  but  •  piece  of  ill-pointed  mosaic-work,  some 
few  insignificant  bits,  over  and  above :  these  are 
but  over  weight,  that  do  not  damage  the  origi- 
nal form  of  these  Essay*,  but,  by  a  little  ambi- 
tious subtlety,  give  a  kind  of  particular  value 
to  every  one  of  those  that  follow.  Thence, 
however,  there  will  easily  happen  some  trans- 
position of  chronology  ;  my  -lories  taking  their 
place  according  to  their  patuese,  and  not  always 
according  to  the  age. 


myself,  I  tear  to  lose  by  the  change;  my  under- 
standing does  not  always  go  forward,  it  goes 
backward  too.     I  do  not  much  less  suspect  my 

fancies  lor  being  the  second  or  the  thin!,  than 
for  being  the  first.,  nr  present,  or  pitst.  We  often 
correct  ourselves  as  foolishly  as  we  do  others. 
I  am  grown  older  by  n  great  many  years,  since 
my  rirst  publication,  which  was  in  the  year 
1080;'  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  I  am 
wn  an  inch  the  wiser.  I  now,  and  I  anon, 
two  several  persons ;  but  whether  the 
better  now,  or  nnnn,  I  am  notable  to  determine. 
were  a  fine  thing  to  be  old,  if  we  only  tra- 
velled towards  improvement;  but  'tis  a  drunken, 
stumbling,  reeling,  ill  -  favoured  motion,  like 
that  of  reeds,  which  the  air  casually  waves 
to  and  fro  nt  pleasure.  Antiochus  in  his 
youth  vigorously  write  in  favour  of  the  Aca- 
demy ;  in  his  old  age  be  wrote  against  it. 
Would  not  which  of  these  two  soever  1  should 
follow,  be  still  Antiochus?  After  having  esta- 
blished the  uncertainty,  to  go  about  to  establish 
the  certainty,  of  human  opinions,  was  it  not  to 
establish  doubt,  riiiil  not  certainty  .'  and  to  pro- 
mise that,  he  had  yet  another  age  to  live, 
he  would  be  always  upon  the  terms  of  altering 
Ins  judgment,  not  so  much  for  the  better,  as  for 
a  change  .' 

The  public  favour  has  given  me  a  little  more 
confidence  than  I  expected;  but  what  I  most 
fear  is  lest  I  should  overgorge  the  world:  I 
had  rather  of  the  two  nettle  my  render  than 
tire  him,  us  a  leurned  man  of  my  time  has  done. 

'raise  is  always  [>l easily,  let  ii  i e  from  whom 

■  upon  what  account  it  will;  yet  ought  a 
ian  to  understand  why  he  is  commended,  tlmt 
he  may  know  how  to  keep  up  the  same  reputn- 
"'  n  still.  Even  im|ierl'ettinns  may  meet  with 
nmendntion  From  some  one  or  other;  the 
vulgar  and  common  esteem  seldom  hits  right; 
and  I  inn  inuoh  mistaken  if,  amongst  the  writ- 
ings of  my  time,  the  worst  are  not  those  which 
have  most  gained  the  popular  applause.  For 
my  part,  I  confess  my  thunks  to  those  good- 
natured  men  who  deign  to  tnke  my  weak  en- 
deavours in  good  part ;  the  limits  of  the  work- 
manship   are    nowhere    so    apparent  as   in    a 

Tie  r.iiiiini  ..(  ISsj  In.  il  :   "I  im  rrui*n  older  lij  cigLt 


'  matter  which  of  itself  has 
Blame  not  me,  reader,    for    those    thai  slip  ii 

'  here  bv  the  fancy  or  inadvertency  of  other*; 
every    hni.d.    every   artizan,     contribute    tbtir 
own  materials.     I  neither  e. 
myself    with    orthography    (and         Ost 
only  enre  to  have  it  after  the  old         £^— r 
way )  nor  punctuation,  being  very 
inexpert  both  in  the  one  and  the  other.    Wtwie 
they  wholly  break  the  sense,  1    am  very  little 
concerned,  for  they  at  least   discharge  me  ;  1st 
where  they  substitute  a  fiilse  one,   a*  they  » 
often  do,  and  wrest   nie    to    their 
they  ruin   me.     Therefore,  when  a  sentent 
ii.. I.    strung    enough     for     my     proportion, 
readers   ought,  in   Civility,   to    reject    it  as  I 
of  mine.      Whoever  shall  know  Low  lacy  I 
and   how  indulgent  to  my   own    humour, 
easily  believe  that  I  bad  rather  write  as  m 
more  essays,  than  be  bound  to  revise  these  over 
again  for  so  childish  a  correction. 

I  was  Baying  just  now,  that,  being  plsntnl 
in  the  very  depth  of  this  new  religion,  I  am 
not  only  deprived  of  any  great  familiarity  with 
men  of  other  kind  of  manners  than  my  own, 
and  of  other  opinions,  ley  which  they  hold 
together,  as  by  a  tie  that  supersedes  all  other 
obligations ;  but,  moreover,  I  do  not  live  with- 
out danger  amongst  men  to  whom  all  things 
are  equally  lawful,  and  of  whom  the  most  part 
cannot  orfeud  the  laws  more  than  they  lave 
already  done  ;  whence  the  extremest  degree  of 
licence  proceeds.  All  the  particular  circum- 
stances respecting  me  being  summed  up  toge- 
ther, I  do  not  find  one  man  of  mv  country  who 
pays  so  dear  for  the  defence  of  our  laws^  both 
In  costs  and  damages  (as  the  lawyers  say),  n 
myself;  and  some  there  are  who  vapour  Dad 
brag  of  their  zeal  and  constancy,  that,  if  tbinsi 
were  justly  weighed,  do  much  less  than  I.  My 
bouse,  as  one  that,  has  ever  been  open  and  tree 
to  all  comers,  and  civil  to  all  (for  I  could  nevrr 
persuade  myself  to  make  a  garrison  of  war  of 
it,  a  condition  I  would  keep  as  far  from  my 
own  neighbourhood  n-  po-sit.li-j,  lias  MilHcie'iilr 
merited  a  popular  kindness,  and  so  that  il 
would  be  a  hard  matter  to  insult  over  me  upon 
mv  own  dung-hill;  and  I  look  upon  it  ns  t 
iderful  and  exemplary  thing,  t|!;, 
linuesa  virgin  from  blood  and  plunder  during 
so  long  a  storm,  and  so  many  neighbouring 
revolutions  and  tumults.      For,  to  confess  the 

I  nub,  it  hail  been  possible  e gb   for  a  man  of 

my  complexion  to  have  shaken  hands  with  any 
one  constant  and  continued  torn 
hut  the  contrary  invasions  and  incursions,  alter- 
nations  und  vicissitudes  <>f  fortune  roundabout 
me,  have  hitherto  rather  exasperated 
calmed  and  mollified  lie.'  humour  i, I'  [lie  country, 
and  involve  me  in  invincible  difficulties  and 
dangers. 

I  escape,  'tis  true,  but  am  annoyed  that  it  *u 
more  by  chance,  and  something  of  mv  own 
prudence,  than  by  justice,  and  am  not  satisfied 
to  be  out  of  the.  protection  of   the  laws,   and 
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tinder  any  other  safe-guard  than  theirs.  As 
matters  stand,  I  live  above  one  half  by  the 
favour  of  others,  which  is  an  untoward  obliga- 
tion. I  do  not  like  to  owe  my  safety,  either  to 
the  generosity  or  affection  of  great  persons,  who 
are  content  to  allow  me  my  liberty,  or  to  the 
obliging  manners  of  my  predecessors,  or  my 
own  ;  tor  what  if  I  was  another  kind  of  man  ? 
If  my  deportment,  and  the  frankness  of  my 
conversation  or  relationship,  oblige  my  neigh- 
bours, 'tis  cruel  that  they  should  acquit  them- 
selves of  that  obligation  in  only  permitting  me 
to  live,  and  that  they  may  say,  "  We  allow 
him  the  free  liberty  of  having  divine  service 
read  in  his  own  private  chape),  when  all 
churches  round  about  are  deserted  by  us,  and 
allow  him  the  use  of  bis  goods,  and  the  fruition 
of  his  lite,  as  one  that  protects  our  wives  and 
cattle  in  time  of  need.1'  For  my  house  has 
for  many  descents  shared  in  the 
Lycurgu*  the       reputation  of  Lvcurgus  the  Athe- 

CSiuTEu"    "i-".'    *bo    was    the    general 
low  citiien*.        feoffee  &  guardian  of  the  purses 

of  his  fellow-citizens.  Now  I 
hold  that  a  man  should  live  as  a  matter  of 
right,  and  by  authority,  and  not  either  by  re- 
compence  or  favour.  How  many  gallant  men 
have  rather  chosen  to  lose  their  lives  than  to 
abandon  their  duty?  I  bate  to  subject  myself 
to  any  sort  of  obligation,  but,  above  all,  to  that 
which  binds  me  by  the  duty  of  honour.  I 
think  nothing  so  dear  as  what  is  given  me,  and 
that  because  my  will  lies  at  pawn  under  the 
title  of  gratitude,  and  more  willingly  accept  of 
services  that  are  to  be  6old,  being  of  opinion 
that  for  the  last  I  give  nothing  but  money, 
while  for  the  other  I  give  myself. 

The  knot  that  binds  me  by  the  laws  of  cour- 
tesy pinches  me  more  than  that  of  legal  con- 
straint, and  I  am  much  more  at  ease  when 
bound  by  a  scrivener  than  by  myself.  Is  it  not 
reason  that  my  conscience  should  be  much 
more  engaged  when  men  rely  simply  upon  it? 
In  a  bond,  my  faith  owes  nothing,  because  it 
has  nothing  lent  it.  Let  them  trust  to  the 
security  they  have  taken,  out  of  me ;  I  had 
much  rather  break  the  wall  of  a  prison,  and 
the  laws  themselves,  than  my  own  word.     I 

am  nice,  even  to  superstition,  in 
frombea  to  keeping  my  promises,  and  there- 
obaerred.7  fore  upon   all  occasions  have  a 

care  to  make  them  uncertain  and 
conditional.  To  those  of  no  great  moment  I 
add  the  jealousy  of  my  own  rule,  to  make  them 
weight;  it  rucks  and  oppresses  me  with  its 
own  interest.  Even  iu  actions  that  are  wholly 
my  own,  and  free,  if  I  once  bay  it,  I  conceive 
that  I  have  bound  myself,  and  that  delivering 
it  to  the  knowledge  of  another  I  have  positively 
enjoined  it  my  own  performance ;  methinks  I 
promise  it  if  I  but  say  it,  and,  therefore,  I  am  not 


»  Plutarch,  in  vUd, 

*  Cicero,  de  Offic.  L  0. 

*  Terence,  Adeipk.  iii.  5.  44.    The  text  has,  Quod  vo*  Jus 
cogit,  out  votuntate  impttrtt. 


apt  to  say  much  in  that  way.  The  sentence 
that  I  pass  upon  myself  is  more  severe  than 
that  of  a  judge  who  only  considers  the  com- 
mon obligation ;  but  my  conscience  looks  upon 
it  with  a  more  severe  and  penetrating  eye.  I 
lag  in  those  duties  to  which  I  should  be  com- 
pelled if  I  did  not  go :  Hoc  ipsurn  ita  justum 
est,  quod  rectefit,  si  est  voluntarium*  •'  Even 
that  which  is  well  done  is  only  just,  when  'tis 
voluntary."  If  the  action  has  not  some  splen- 
dour of  liberty,  it  has  neither  grace  nor  honour: 

Quod  me  joa  cogit,  rix  Yolnntate  impetrent  :* 


"  That  which  the  lawa  have 
They  from  my  will  would 


power  to 
hardly  e*< 


.»■ 


where  necessity  draws  me,  I  love  to  let  my 
will  take  its  own  course :  Quia  quidquid  tm- 
perio  coffitur,  exigenti  magi*  auam  prctstanti 
acceptum  refertvr.4  **  For  wnatever  is  com- 
pelled by  power  is  more  imputed  to  him  that 
exacts  than  to  him  that  performs."  I  know 
some  who  follow  this  notion  even  to  injustice, 
who  will  sooner  give  than  restore,  sooner  lend 
than  pay,  and  will  do  them  the  least  good  to 
whom  they  are  most  obliged.  I  do  not  go  such 
lengths. 

I  so  much  love  to  disengage  and  disobligate 
myself,  that  I  have  sometimes  looked  upon 
ingratitude,  affronts,  and  indignities,  which  I 
have  received  from  those  to  whom,  either  by 
nature  or  accident,  I  was  bound  in  some  duty 
of  friendship,  as  an  advantage,  taking  this  occa- 
sion of  their  ill  usage,  for  an  acquittance  and 
discharge  of  so  much  of  my  debt.  And  though 
I  still  continue  to  pay  them  all  the  outward 
offices  of  public  reason,  I,  notwithstanding,  6nd 
a  great  saving  in  doing  that  upon  the  account 
of  justice  which  I  did  upon  the  score  of  affec- 
tion, and  in  a  little  easing  myself  of  the  former 
solicitude  and  attention  of  my  inward  will :  Est 
prudentis  swrtinere,  tit  currum,  sic  impetum 
bcnevolentiaf  *'  'Tis  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to 
keep  a  curb,  as  upon  a  swift  chariot,  upon  the 
precipitation  of  his  benevolence,"  which  is  in  me 
too  urging  and  pressing  where  I  take,  at  least 
for  a  man  who  loves  not  to  be  strained  at  all ; 
and  this  husbanding  my  friendship  serves  me 
for  a  sort  of  consolation  in  the  imperfections  of 
those  in  whom  I  am  concerned.  I  am  sorry 
they  are  not  so  much  what  I  could  wish  they 
were ;  but  so  it  is,  that  I  save  something  in  my 
application  and  engagement  towards  them.  I 
admit  of  a  man's  being  less  fond  of  his  child, 
for  having  a  scald-head,  or  being  crooked, 
and  not  only  when  he  is  ill-conditioned,  but 
also  when  he  is  unfortunate  and  ill  -  formed, 
(for  God  himself  has  abated  that  from  his  value 
and  natural  estimation),  provided  he  carry  him- 
self in  this  coldness  of  affection  with  moderation 
and  exact  justice.  Proximity  lessens  not  defects 
with  me,  but  rather  makes  them  greater. 

«  Val.  Max.  u.  3.  0. 

•  Cicero,  dt  Amidt.  c  7. 
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After  all,  according  to  what  I  understand  of 
the  science  of  benefit  and  gratitude,  which  is  a 
subtle  science  and  of  great  use,  I  know  no  per- 
son more  free  and  less  indebted  than  I  am  at 
til  is  hour.  What  1  do  owe  is  simply  to  common 
and  natural  obligations :  as  to  any  thing  e3se, 
no  man  is  more  absolutely  clear ; 


Princes  give  me  a  great  deal,  if  they  Inke  no- 
thing from  me;  and  do  me  good  enough,  if 
they  do  me  no  harm  ;  that's  all  I  ask.  Oh, 
how  I  am  obliged  to  Almighty  Ood  that  it  has 
pleased  him  I  should  receive  all  1  have  imme- 
diately from  hi?  Iiounty,  and  that  lie  bo*  reserved 
all  my  obligation  particularly  to  himself!  How 
constantly  do  1  beg  of  Lis  Imly  commission  that 
I  may  never  owe  any  essential  thanks  to  any 
oii e  !  U  happy  liberty  wherein  I  have  thus  fur 
lived  !  May  it  cmtiime  with  me  to  the  lust ! 
I  endeavour  to  have  no  need  of  any  one  :  In 
me  aiiinin  ipa  rut  mild  f  "  All  my  hope  is  in 
mVself  ;*'  'lis  what  every  one  may  do  in  him- 
self, but  niH.ru  easily  |]],.\  whom  (tod  has  placed 
in  a  condition  exempted  from  natural  and  urgent 
necessities.  It  is  a  wretched  and  dangerous 
thing  to  depend  upon  others.  Ourselves,  which 
is  the  most  just  and  sales!  refuge,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently assured.  I  have  nothing  mine  but  myself; 
and  yet  the  possession  is  in  pari  defective  and  .bor- 
rowed. I  fortify  myself  both  in  courage,  which 
is  the  strongest  assistant,  and  also  in  fortune, 
therein  to  have  wherewith  to  satisfy  myself, 
though  every  tiling  else  should  forsake  me. 
Kirns  Hip|iiius"'  did  not  merely  furnish  himself 
with  knowledge,  that  he  might  at  need  cheer- 
fully retire  from  all  other  company  to  enjoy  the 
Muses  ;  not  merely  with  the  knowledge  of 
philosophy  to  tench  his  soul  to  be  contented 
with  itseff,  and  bravely  to  dispense  with  out' 
ward  conveniences,  when  fate  would  have  i 
bo;  he  was  moreover  so  cnrelul  as  to  learn 
cookery,  to  shave  himself,  to  make  his 
clothes,  his  own  shoes,  and  drawers,  to  provide 
for  all  his  neowiitici  in  himself,  and  to  make 
himself  independent  of  the  assistance  of  others. 
One  more  freely  and  cheerfully  enjoys  borrowed 
conveniences,  when  it  is  not  an  enjoyment  forced 
and  constrained  by  need  ;  and  when  one  ii 
his  own  will  and  fortune  wherewithal  to 
without  them.  I  know  myself  very  well,  but 
'tis  hard  to  imagine  any  so  pure  liberality  of 
another  towards  me,  any  so  free  and  frank 
hospitality,  chat  would  not  appear  to  me  a  dis- 
grace, tyrannical,  and  tainted  with  repronch,  if 
necessity  had  reduced  me  to  it.  As  givi 
mi  ambitious  am)  authoritative  quality, 
iiCL'.'jitin^  u  i|Nii]iiv  nl'  iiiUrriissiou  ;    witties- 


only  rudely  rejected  them,  saying   that  neitta 
he  nor  any  of  his  predecessors  bad  ever  IcH 


,  and  that  it  was  their  office 
;  hut  moreover  caused  the  ambasnili 
fur  that  purpose  to  be  put  into  a  dungna 
When  Thetis,  says  Aristotle,*  Hatters  JVpilrr. 
when  the  Lactdiemonians  Hotter  the  Athenian 
they  do  not  put  them  in  mind  of  the  good  iho 
have  done  them,  which  is  always  odious,  liuto 
the  benefits  they  have  received  from  th 
Such  as  I  see  so  frequently  employ  every 
their  affairs,  and  thrust  themselves  intc 
much  obligation,  would  never  do  it.  did  die; 
but  relish  the  sweetness  of  a  pure  liberty  »> 
do,  and  did  they  hut  weigh,  as  wise  men  shmilii 
the  burden  of  obligation;  '  lis  sometimes,  perhaps, 
fully  returned,  hut  'tis  never  dissolved.  To 
miserable  slavery  to  a  man  that  loves  to  be  ■ 
full  liberty  in  every  way.  My  acquaintance 
both  those  above  and  those  below  me,  can  sa; 
whether  they  have  ever  known  a  man  Jess  ini 
portuning,  soliciting,  entreating,  and  pressing 
upon  others  than  I.  And  if  I  am  a  degree  be- 
yond all  modern  example  in  this  respect,  'tis  M 
great  wonder,  so  ninny  parti  of  my  mannen 
contributing  to  it ;  a  little  natural  ends, an  im 
patience  ofbeing  refused,  the  contraction  of  m; 
desire-  and  designs,  inaptitude  for  business,  an 
my  most  beloved  ipialittes,  idleness  and  fret 
dom:  by  all  these  together,  I  have  conceived 
mortal  hatred  of  In iug  obliged  to  any  otln 
than  myself.  I  readily  lay  out  all  1  can  n 
and  wring  of  my  own,  rather  than  employ  i! 
bounty  of  another,  in  any  important  or  lid 
occasion  or  necessity  whatsoever.  My 
strangely  annoy  me  when  they  ask  me  to  ■ 
n  third  person  uuy  thing;  and  I  think  it  fa 
me  little  less  to  disengage  him  who  is  iiiJrlt 
to  me,  by  making  use  of  him,  than  to  cnga 
myself  to  one  that  owes  me  nothing.  Tl 
condition  Wing  removed,  ami  this  other,  tfc 
they  require  of  me  nothing  of  any  great  troot 
or  care  (for  I  have  declared  open  war  I 
all  trouble),  I  am  easily  entreated,  and 


e  the  best  si 


•  I  t 


Bta 


Imve  still  more  avoided  receiving,  than 
occasion  of  giving  ;  and  this,  moreover,  accon 
tng  to  Aristotle/  is  much  more  easy.  W 
fortune  has  allowed  me  but  little  to  do  othe 
good  withal ;  and  the  little  it  can  afford  is  p 
into  a  pretty  close   hand.     Had  I  been   bom 

Ct  person,  I  should  have  been  iiml.iri,.,,- 
!  made  myself  beloved,  not  feared  ot  w 
mired  :  shall  I  more  impudently  express  it  ! 
should  as  much  have  endeavoured  to  please 
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do  good.  Cyrus  very  wisely,  and  by  the 
mouth  of  a  great  captain  and  still  greater  philo- 
iopher,1  prefers  hii  goodness  anil  well-doing 
much  before  his  valour  and  warlike  conquests ; 
and  the  elder  Scipio,  wherever  be  would  raise 
himself  in  people's  esteem,  sets  a  higher  value 
upon  his  affability  and  humanity  than  on  his 
prowesi  and  victories,  and  baa  always  this 
glorious  saying  in  his  mouth :  "  That  he  had 
given  his  enemies  as  much  occasion  to  love  him 
as  his  friends."  I  would  say,  then,  that  if  a 
man  must  needs  owe  something,  it  ought  to  be 
by  a  more  legitimate  title  than  that  whereof  I 
am  speaking,  to  which  the  ueceaaity  of  this 
miserable  war  compels  me ;  and  not  in  so  great 
a  debt  as  tbat  of  my  entire  preservation  ;  this 
overwhelms  me. 

1  have  a  thousand  times  gone  to  bed  in  my 
own  house,  with  an  apprehension  that  I  should 
be  betrayed  and  murdered  that  very  night; 
compounding  with  fortune  that  it  might  be 
without  terror,  and  with  quick  dispatch  ;  and 
after  my  paternoster  have  cried  out, 


But  what  remedy  ?  'tis  the  place  of  my  birth, 
and  of  most  of  my  ancestors ;  here  they  have 
fixed  their  affection  and  their  name.  We  inure 
ourselves  to  whatever  we  are  accustomed  to ; 
and,  in  so  miserable  a  condition  as  ours  is,  cus- 
tom is  a  great  bounty  of  nature,  which  benumbs 
onr  senses  to  the  sufferance  of  many  evils.  A 
civil  war  has  this  in  it  worse  than  other  wars, 
to  make  each  of  us  stand  sentinel  in  his  own 


'Tis  a  grievous  extremity  for  a  man  to  be  jostled 
in  what  should  be  the  quiet  of  his  own  house. 
The  country  where  I  live  is  always  the  first  in 
arms,  and  tbe  last  that  lays  them  down,  and 
where  there  never  is  absolute  peace : 


wanderini  tenia  of  Scyifcu." 

extract  the  means  to  fortify  myself 


Two  quoqno  cum  pax  eat,  trepidant  fo 


gainst  these  considerations,  from  carelessness 
jid  indolence,  which  also  in  some  sort  bring  us 
on  to  resolution.  It  frequently  happen*  to  me 
to  imagine  and  expect  mortal  dangers  with  a 
kind  of  pleasure:  I  stupidly  plunge  myself 
lieadlong  into  death,'  without  considering  or 
taking  a  view  of  it,  as  into  a  silent  and  obscure 
abyss,  which  swallows  me  up  at  one  leap,  and 
involves  me  in  an  instant  iu  a  profound  sleep, 
without  any  sense  of  pain.  Ana  in  these  short 
and  violent  deaths,  the  consequence  that  I  fore- 
,  see  administers  more  consolation  to  me  than  the 
effect  of  fear.  They  say  tbat  as  life  is  not  the 
better  for  being  long,  so  death  is  better  for  not 
being  long.  I  do  not  so  much  evade  being 
1  dead,  as  I  enter  into  confidence  with  dying.  I 
'  envelope  and  shelter  myself  in  tbe  storm,  that 
is  to  bund  and  carry  me  away  with  fury,  by  a 
sudden  and  insensible  attack.  Moreover,  what 
if  it  should  fall  out  that,  as  some  gardeners  say, 
I  as  roses  and  violets  spring  more  odoriferous 
'  near  garlic  and  onions,  by  reason  that  tbe  last 
1  tuck  and  imbibe  all  the  ill  odour  of  the  earth ; 
'  that  these  depraved  natures  should  also  attract 
|  all  tbe  malignity  of  my  air  and  climate,  and 
,  render  me  bo  much  the  better  and  purer  by  their 
vicinity,  tbat  I  should  not  lose  all  1  That  cannot 
be  ;  but  there  may  be  something  in  this,  that 
goodness  is  more  beautiful  and  attractive  when 
it  is  rare ;  and  that  contrariety  and  diversity 
fortifies  and  shuts  up  well-doing  within  itself, 
and  enfUmes  it  by  the  Jealousy  of  opposition 
and  glory.  The  robbers,  of  their  special  favour, 
have  no  particular  aim  at  me ;  no  more  have  I 
to  them:  I  should  have  my  hands  too  full. 
Like  consciences  are  lodged  under  several  sorts 
of  robes,  like  cruelty,  disloyalty,  and  rapine ; 
and  much  the  worse  and  baser,  as  more  secure 
and  concealed  under  the  colour  of  the  laws. 
I  less  hate  an  open  and  professed  injury  than 
one  that  is  clandestine  and  treacherous)  an 
enemy  in  arms  than  an  enemy  in  a  gown.  Our 
fever  has  seized  upon  a  body  that  is  not  much 
the  worse  for  it :  there  was  fire  before,  and  now 
'tis  broke  out  into  a  flame.  Tbe  noise  is  greater, 
the  evil  much  the  same.  I  generally  answer 
such  as  ask  me  the  reason  of  my  travels;  "  Tbat 

dmd  of  eeeing  hunaelf  e«eij  moment  al  tbe  mercy  of  Lhvae 
villain!,  be  one  while  lauciet  himteif  actually  In  their  audi, 
nnd  reeling  ■  kind  of  pleuure  to  be  at  Laet  delivered  tbeieby 

life  in.upnoruhLc  Full  of  Ihnt  ideal  he  uupidlj  plurura 
hlmeelf  Vidians-,  M  he  art.  iota  doth,  without  taking  i 
view  of  it,  si  into  i  duk  md  deep  vortex,  which  awallowa 
him  up,  kc.  Which  ii  u  much  u  u  *>>,  chit  bv  taking 
hie  revolution,  he  expeete,  when  he  lent  thinki  of  it.  to  be 
in  tint  ■tele  of  anrpriae  ud  horror  from  the  bvbetilv  ol 
thoee  villain!  who  ihall  come  to  knock  him  on  tbe  hnd,  or 
cut  bit  Lb  mat,  before  he  hut  tone  to  look  about  him.    The 
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I  know  verv  w»£  wh*"  I  <?r  frrxa,  bat  not  what 
I  seek.'  l/ti^y  teasel  may  be  an  ill  amwavz 
strang»r»,  ash  t£at  their  maazers  are  no  better 
than  0*279,  I  £r*t  re^iy  that  dial  it  bard  to  Le 
believed, 

Tj 


Cr.ase  .a.  •» 


to 


and  that 
not  to  concern  as  so 


secondly,  that  ::  a  aiways 
ill  condition  for  one  tiiat  »  o 
tbe  ilia  of  others  ongi 
much  aa  oar  own. 

I  will  not  here  omit  that  I  never  nritfnv  10 
much  against  France,  that  f  am 
not  per&etly  tries  is  wi:h  Paris : 
that  city  baa  ever  had  my  heart 
from  my  infancy  :  and  it  baa  fallen  oat.  aa  of 
excellent  thine**  that  the  more  beautiful  cities 
I  have  teen  since,  the  more  the  beauty  of  this 
doe*  still  via  upon  my  affection  :  I  lore  it  by 
itself,  and  more  in  its  own  native  being',  than 
in  all  the  pomp  of  foreign  embellkbments :  I 
lore  it  tenderly,  even  to  its  warts  and  blemishes: 
I  am  not  a  Frenchman  fat  by  this  great  city, 
great  in  people,  great  in  the  felicity  of  her 
situation,  oat  above  all,  great  and  incomparable 
in  variety  and  diversity  of  commodities ;  the 
glory  of  France,  and  one  of  the  most  noble 
ornaments  of  the  world.  May  God  keep  her 
fn-tt  horn  our  divisions,  entire  and  united !  I 
hold  her  to  be  sufficiently  defended  from  all 
other  violence :  I  give  her  cantion,  that  of  all 
sorts  of  parties  that  will  be  the  worst  that  shall 
set  her  in  disorder;  and  I  have  no  fears  for  her  bat 
from  herself ;  and  certainly  I  have  as  much  fear 
for  her  as  for  any  other  part  of  this  state. 
Whilst  she  shall  continue,  I  shall  never  want  a 
retreat  where  I  may  live,  sufficient  to  make  me 
amends  for  parting  with  any  other  retreat 
whatever. 

Not  because  Socrates  amid  so,  bat  because  it 
b  in  truth  my  own  humour,  and  perhaps  not 
without  some  excess,  I  look  upon 
all  men  as  my  compatriots ;  and 
embrace  a  Polander  as  heartily 
as  a  Frenchman,  preferring  the 
universal  and  common  tie  to  the 
I  am  not  much  taken  with  the 
sweetness  of  a  native  air :  acquaintance  wholly 
new,  and  wholly  my  own,  appear  to  me  full  as 
good  as  common  and  accidental  ones  with  oar 
neighbours :  friendships  that  are  purely  of  our 
own  acquiring,  ordinarily  carry  it  above  those 
to  which  the  communication  of  the  clime,  or  of 
blood,  oblige  as.  Nature  has  placed  us  in  the 
world  free  and  unbound ;  we  imprison  ourselves 
in  certain  narrow  limits,  like  the  kings  of 
Persia,  who  obliged  themselves  to  drink  no 
other  water  bat  that  of  the  river  Choaspes,3 
foolishly  quitting  claim  to  their  right  of  o*age 
of  all  other  streams,  and  as  to  what  concerned 
themselves,  dried  op  all  the  other  rivers  of  the 

1  Virgil,  Oeorg.  i.  ftft& 

*  Plntarefa,  On  K*Ue.    JEliaa,  Hl*t  Far.  uv,  4S.    Phnv, 
sui.  1.  *  MackL  ri.  114. 


Montaigne 
eoo*id«red  all 
nation*  aa  his 
ttiootrj: 


national  tie. 


worid.  What  soeraaes  say?  towards  ms  end, 
taat  be  looked  vpoa  a  Minencc  of  baarifihaneat 
as  worse  than  a  <*ecteaee  of  death,  I  shall.  1 
think,  aerer  be  either  to  broken,  or  so  strictly 
to  my  own  eovntry.  to  be  of  that 
h*x  orJe32al  iives 
enoogb,  that  I  embrace  saore 

and  they  hav>  soate  ako  so  elevated 
sxtraeriinarv.'  that  I  cannot 
by  esteem,  nWasmach  as  I  cannot 
this  unmoor  was  very  tender  in 
that  thought  the  whole  world  was  his  ehy ;  it 
is  trae  that  he  disdained  travel,  and  had  hardly 
ever  set  his  foot  out  <A  the  Attic 
That  he  complained  of  the  money 
offered  to  save  his  life,  and  thai  be  refused 
to  ecme  oat  of  prison  by  the  mediation 
of  others,  not  to  disobey  the  laws,  ia  a  time 
when  they  were  otherwise  so  corrupt :  these 
examples  mn  of  the  first  kind  for  ase :  of  the 
second  there  mn  others  that  I  comld  find  in 
the  same  person :  many  of  these  rare  example* 
surpass  the  force  of  my  action ;  bat  some  of 
them,  moreover,  surpass  the  force  of  my  judg- 
ment. 

Besides  these  reasons,  travel  is.  in  my 
opinion,  a  venr  improving  thing:  the  soul  is 
there  continually  employed  ia  ofaservipg  new 
and  unknowr  things ;  and  I  do  not  know,  as  I 
have  often  said,  a  better  school  wherein  to 
model  life,  than  by  constantly  setting  before  it 
the  diversitr  of  so  manv  other  fives,  amaaes,  and 
customs,  and  to  make  it  relish  so  perpetual  a  va- 
riety of  the  forms  of  human  nature.  The  bodv  is 
therein  neither  idle  nor  overwrought :  and  that 
moderate  agitation  pets  it  in  breath.  I  can 
keep  on  horseback,  tormented  with  the  atone 
as  I  am,  without  alighting  or  being  weary, 
eight  or  ten  hours  together, 


lotnfi 


.*• 


no  season  is  distasteful  to  me,  bat  the  parching 
heat  of  a  scorching  son;  for  die  umbrellas 
made  use  of  in  Italy,  ever  since  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  more  burden  a  man's  arm  than 
they  relieve  his  head.  I  would  fain  know 
what  plan  the  Persians  had  so  long  ago,  and 
in  tbe  infancy  of  luxury,  for  creating  fresh  air, 
and  having  shade  where  they  would,  as  Xeno- 
pbon  reports  they  did.  I  love  rain  and  dirt, 
like  a  dock.  Change  of  air  and  climate  never 
affects  me ;  every  skv  is  alike :  I  am  only 
troubled  with  inward  alterations,  which  I  breed 
within  myself,  and  those  are  not  so  frequent  in 
travel.  I  am  hard  to  be  got  oat ;  bat  being 
once  upon  the  road,  I  hold  out  as  well  as  the 
best :  I  take  as  much  pains  in  little  as  in  great 
undertakings,  and  to  equip  myself  for  a  short 
trip,  if  but  to  visit  a  neighbour,  as  for  a  regular 
journey.  I  have  learned  to  travel 
after  the  Spanish  fashion,  and  to  JJj  3flSaV 
make  but  one  stage  of  my  day's    hm?. 

,  journey ;  and  in  excessive  heats, 

{  I  always  travel  by  night,  from  son-set  to  son* 
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rise.  The  other  method  of  baiting  by  the 
way,  in  baste  and  hurry  gobbling  up  a  limner, 
is,  especially  in  short  days,  very  inconvenient. 
My  horses  are  all  the  better  for  it :  never  any 
bone  failed  me  that  was  able  to  bold  out  the 
first  day's  journey  :  I  water  them  at  every 
brook  I  meet,  and  have  only  a  care  they  have 
so  much  way  to  go  before  I  come  to  my  inn,  as 
will  warm  the  water  in  their  bellies.  My  un- 
willingness to  rise  in  a  morning  gives  my  ser- 
vants leisure  to  dine  at  their  ease  be  ■'.  .-.  they 
Bet  out :  for  my  own  part,  I  never  eat  too  Into  j 
my  appetite  conies  to  me  while  eating-,  and  not 
otherwise;  I  am  never  hungry  but  at  table. 

Some  Of  my  friends  blame  me  for  continuing 
this  travelling  humour,  being  married  mid  old  : 
but  they  are  out  there ;  for  it  is  the  best  time  to 
leave  a  man's  bouse,  when  he  has  put  it  into  n 
without  him,  and  seiiliil  mi-'. 


economy  as  corresponds  toils  former  goveru- 
'  [  'tis  much  greater  imprudence  In  abandon 
it  to  a  less  faithful  housekeeper,  and  who  :i,l 
be  less  solicitous  to  provide  for  the  family,  and 
look  after  vour  affairs. 

t  useful  and  honourable  knowledge 
and  employment  tor  tin-   mother 
■-     of  a  family,  is  the  science  of  good 
housewifery.     I  Bee  soma  th»I  an 
covetous,  but  very  few   tliat  are 
*    economical  j     'tis    tbe    supreme 
uumtj,  quality  of  a  woman,  and  what  a 

man  ought  to  seek  after  before 
iny  other,  as  the  only  dowry  that  mutt 
>r  preserve  our  houses.  Let  men  say 
they  will,  according  to  the  experience  1 
learned,  1  require  in  married  women  the  ■  ■ 
mical  virtue  above  all  others:  I  pot  my  wife 
t  as  a  concern  of  her  own,  leaving  her  by 
my  absence  die  whole  government  of  my 
affairs.  I  see,  and  am  vexed  to  see  it,  in 
several  families  I  know,  monsieur,  about  mid' 
day,  come  home  all  dirt  and  disorder,  from 
trotting  about  on  his  affairs ;  when  madaine 
still  pouncing  and  tricking  herself  up  i 
closet :  this  is  for  queens  to  do,  and  th 
question  too :  'tis  ridiculous  and  unjust  that 
the  laziness  of  our  wives  should  be  maintained 
it  and  labour.  No  man,  us  much 
as  in  me  lies,  shall  have  a  more  free  and 
liberal,  a  more  quiet  and  free  fruition  of  bis 
estate  than  I.  If  tbe  husband  bring  matter 
nature  herself  will  that  the  wife  find  the  form. 
As  to  the  duties  of  conjugal  friend-, ii;i,  tki 
some  think  to  be  weakened  by 
JV  J^j0"*1  absence,  I  am  quite  of  another 
om'fMatbf  opinion.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
•bienra.  an  intelligence  that  easily  cools 

by  too  continual  and  assiduous 
exercise.  Every  other  woman  appears  graceful, 
'  e  all  find  by  experience  that  being  con- 
tinually together  is  not  so  pleasant  as  to  part 


e  and  meet  again.  These  interruptions 
give  me  renewed  affection  for  my  family,  and 
render  my  own  house  more  agreeable  to  me  : 
change  warms  my  appetite,  now  to  the  one  and 
now  to  the  other.  I  know  that  the  arms  of 
friendship  On:  long  enough  to  reach  from  One 
end  of  llie  world  lo  the  other,  and  especially 
here  there  is  a  continual  communication 
of  offices,  that  rouse  the  obligation  and  remem- 
brance. The  Stoics  say,  indeed,  that  there  is 
so  great  conneviou  and  relation  amongst  wise 
mtn,  that  be  who  dines  in  France  nourishes 
bis  companion  in  Egypt;  and  that  whoever 
does  but  hold  out  bis  finger,  in  what  part  of 
the  world  soever,  all  the  wise  men  upon  the 
habitable  earth  fl^el  themselves  assisted  by  it.1 
Fruition  and  possession  principally  appertain  to 
the  imagination  :  it  more  fervently  and  con- 
-iniitly  embraces  what  it  is  in   quest  of,  tin 


;  hold  i 


Let   e 


1  but 


...  and  cast  up  bis  daily  thoughts,  and 
he  will  find  that  be  is  most  absent  from  bin 
friend  when  in  his  company  :  bin  presence  re- 
laxes your  attention,  and  gives  your  thoughts 
liberty  to  absent  themselves,  at  every  turn  and 
upon  every  occasion.  When  I  am  at  Home,  I 
keep  and  govern  my  house,  and  the  conve- 
niences I  there  left;  I  see  my  walls  rise,  my 
trees  shoot,  and  my  revenue  increase  or  decrease, 
very  near  as  well  as  when  I  am  at  home : 


"'  Still  fondlf  1  heboid,  with  tmoKt'ttn, 

If  we  enjoy  nothing  but  what  we  touch,  we 
may  say  farewell  to  the  money  in  our  closets, 
and  to  our  BUM,  when  they  are  gone  a  hunting. 
We  will  have  them  Dearer  to  us.  Are  they  in 
the  garden!  Is  that  far  off?  Is  it  half  a  day's 
journey?  :  ■  leagues?  Is  that  far  or  near  ? 
If  near,  what  is  eleven,  twelve,  or  thirteen?  and 
so  by  degrees.  In  earnest,  if  there  be  a  woman 
who  can'tell  her  husband  what  step  ends  the 
near,  and  what  step  begins  the  remote,  I  would 
advise  her  to  stop  him  between  them ; 

[  jqrpiji  rtrjii  .... 


i  bj  asm  preriil 
mil  tbt  bonc'l  Uil), 


their 

assistance  ,  _ 
seeing  it  neither  discerns  the  one  nor  the  other 
end  of  tbe  .  n  betwixt  the  too  much  and 
the  too  little,  the  long  and  the  short,  the  light 
and  the  heavy,  the  near  and  remote ;  that 
seeing  it  discover*  neither  the  beginning  nor 
the  end,  it  must  needs  judge  very  uncertainly  of 


rf=\  -- 
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the  middle :  Rerum  natura  nuUam  nobis  duSi 
cognitiantm  finium.x     *'  Nature  has  given  us 
no  knowledge  of  tbe  limiti  of  things."     Are 
they  not  still  wives  and  friends  to  the  dead, 
who  are  not  at  the  end  of  this,  bat  in  the  other  ; 
world  1    We  embrace  not  only  the  absent,  bat  p 
those  who  have  been,  and  those  who  are  not  J 
yet.     We  do  not  promise  in  marriage  to  be  , 
continually  linked  together,  like   some  little  > 
animals  that  we  see,  or  like  those  of  Karenty 
that  are  bewitched,  tied  together  like  dogs  :2 
and  a  wife  oaght  not  to  be  so  greedily  ena- 
moured  of  her   husband's  fore- parts  that  she 
cannot  endure  to  see  him   tarn   his  back,  if 
occasion  be.     Bat  may  not  this  saving  of  that 
excellent    painter    of   woman's    humours,   be 
here  introduced,  to  show  the  reason  of  their 
complaints? 

aut  te  uhr  cogitat, 

•at  potare,  ant  uiao  obsequi : 

It    mm  nHi  a*  ansl*  -> 


Whether  old 
a*e  should  pre- 
vent oeie'e  fimv 
veiling. 


Uxor,  si 
Auttete 
Etubibene 


•pB, 


aibi  sit  male 


Thy  vile,  if  thou  stay'st  long  abroad,  is  mov*d. 
Thinking  thou  cither  lor  at,  or  art  beJov'd ; 


Drinking,  or  ■sun  thing  dse.  thyself  to 
Aad  that  tbou'rt  well,  whilst  she  is  ill  at 


* 


or  may  it  not  be,  that  of  itself,  opposition  and 
contradiction  support  and  nourish  them  ;  and 
that  they  sufficiently  accommodate  themselves, 
provided  they  incommode  you  ? 

In  true  friendship,  wherein  I  am  skilled,  I 
more  give  myself  to  my  friend  than  I  attract 
him  to  me.  I  am  not  only  better  pleased  in 
doing  him  service,  than  if  he  conferred  a  benefit 
upon  me ;  bat,  moreover,  had  rather  he  should 
do  himself  good  than  me,  and  he  most  obliges 
me  when  he  does  so.  And  if 
£*  ^J!?1^    absence  be  either  more  pleasant 

CDC  SUM  DCS    Of  •        *.!•»•  <•■ 

a  friend  is.  or  convenient  for  him,    us  also 

more  acceptable  to  me,  than  bis 
presence ;  neither  is  it  properly  absence,  when 
we  can  write  to  one  another.  I  have  often 
made  good  use  of  our  separation  for  a  time ; 
we  better  filled  and  further  extended  tbe  pos- 
session of  life  in  being  parted;  he4  lived, 
rejoiced,  and  saw  for  me,  and  I  for  him,  as 
plainly  as  if  be  had  himself  been  there ;  one 
part  of  us  remained  idle  when  we  were  toge- 
ther ;  we  became  confounded :  the  distance  of 
place  rendered  the  conjunction  of  our  wills  more 
rich.  This  insatiable  desire  of  personal  presence 
a  little  implies  weakness  in  the  fruition  of  souls. 

t  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  90. 

*  It  is  Saxo  Grammaticus  that  has  left  us  the  story  of 
these  hag-ridden  creator©*,  in  the  fourteenth  hook  or  his 
History  of  Denmark;  where,  speaking  of  the  eonrersion  of 
the  people  of  Rosen,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  he  sajs  that 
the  Inhabitants  of  Ksrantia,  or  KeranrJa,  one  of  their  towns, 
after  baring  renounced  their  worship  of  idols,  were  never- 
theless still  afraid  of  their  power,  remembering  how  often 
they  had  been  punished  for  their  lewdness,  when  both  seres 
were  tied  together  in  the  action,  after  the  manner  of  dogs, 
and  even  faster.  Sometimes,  when  they  were  taken  in  the 
fact,  they  were,  for  the  dirersion  of  the  people,  hoisted  upon 
a  perch,  the  man  on  one  side  and  the  woman  on  the  other, 
without  being  able  to  separate.  If  this  fact  was  true,  one 
could  hardly  help  inferring  that  the  devil  was  at  that  time 
much  more  severe  or  more  mischievous  than  he  is  now. 

3  Terence,  Adelph.  i.  I.  7. 

«  L*  Hoetit. 

»  **  This  word  dtomtek,"  observes  M.  Coste,  '*  must  be 


As  to  age,  which  is  alledged  against  me,  'tis 
quite  contrary  ;  'tis  for  youth  to 
subject  itself  to  common  opinion*, 
and  to  curb  itself  to  please  others ; 
it  has  wherewithal  to  please  both 
the  people  and  itself;  we  have 
but  too  much  ado  to  please  ourselves  alone. 
As  natural  conveniences  fail,  let  us  supply  them 
with  those  that  are  artificial.  'Tis  injustice  to 
excuse  youth  for  pursuing  its  pleasures,  and  to 
forbid  old  men  to  seek  them.  When  young,  I 
concealed  my  wanton  passions  with  prudence ; 
now  I  am  old,  I  chase  away  melancholy  by 
debauch.  *  And  thus  do  the  Platonic  laws* 
forbid  travel  till  forty  or  fifty  years  old,  that 
men's  travels  might  be  more  useful  and  in- 
structive in  so  mature  an  age.  I  should  sooner 
subscribe  to  the  second  article  of  the  laws, 
which  forbids  it  after  threescore. 

"  But  at  such  an  age,  you  will  never  return 
from  so  long  a  journey."      What  care  I  for 
that  ?     I  neither  undertake  it  to  return  from 
nor  to  finish  it ;  my  business  is  only  to  keep 
myself  in  motion  whilst  motion  pleases  me,  ami 
only  iourney  for   the  journey's  sake.      They 
who  bunt  after  a  benefice  or  a  hare  run  not ; 
they  only  run  that  run  at  base,  and  to  exer- 
cise their  running.      My   design   if  divisible 
throughout  ;   it  is   not    grounded   noon   any 
great  hopes ;  every  day  is  complete  in  itself : 
and  tbe  journey  of  my  life  is  carried  on  after 
the  same  manner.    And  yet  I  have  seen  places 
enough  a  great  way  off,  where  1  could  have 
wished  to  nave  been  staid.    And  why  not,  if 
Chrysippus,  Cleanthes,  Diogenes,  Zeno,  Anti- 
pater,  so  many  sages  of  tbe  sourest  sect,  cheer- 
fully abandoned  their  country,7  without  occasion 
of  complaint,  and  only  for  tbe  enjoyment  of 
another  air?     In  truth,  that  which  most  dis- 
pleases me  in  all  my  travels  is  that  I  cannot 
resolve  to  settle  my  abode  where  I  should  best 
like,  bat  that  I  must  always  propose  to  myself 
to  return,  to  accommodate  myself  to  the  com- 
mon humour. 

If  I  feared  to  die  in  any  other  place  than  that 
of  my  birth ;  if  I  thought  I  should 
die  more  uneasily  remote  from  my 
own  family,  I  should  hardly  go 
out  of  France ;  I  should  not  with- 
out fear  step  out  of  my  parish ;  I 
feel  death  always  twitching  me 


Montaigne  pre- 
ferred to  die 
abroad  rather 
than  at  home ; 
and  why. 


I 


taken  in  a  moderate  sense,  and  such  as  is  suitable  to  Mon- 
taigne's genius  and  character,  and  to  the  subject  he  here 
treats  of ;  that  is  to  say,  to  his  passion  for  travel,  which  he 
is  pleased  to  term  a  debauch,  by  an  excursion  which  is  very 
common  to  him.  There  is  scarce  any  writer  who  has  more 
need  than  Montaigne  of  a  judicious  reader,  and  one,  especi- 
ally, that  is  fair  and  candid.  His  atyle,  which  abounds  with 
bold  expressions  and  figures,  is  very  likely  to  deceive  a  caveJ- 
ling  censor,  or  to  give  a  handle  to  those  ill-natured  critics 
who,  without  regard  to  truth,  boldly  censure  the  most  inno- 
cent expressions,  when  they  think  they  can  represent  them 
to  other  persons  in  a  criminal  light." 

*  Plato,  Lawt,  xii. 

t  Chrysippus  was  of  Soles,  Cleanthes  of  Assos,  Diogenes  of 
Bab jr  Ion,  Zeno  of  Citium  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  Antipater  ef 
Tarsus,  all  Stoic  philosophers,  who  passed  their  lives  at 
Athens,  as  Plutarch  has  observed  in  bis  Treatise  0/ 
ment. 
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by  the  throat  or  by  the  back.  But  I  am  of 
another  temper ;  'tis  in  all  places  alike  to  me. 
Yet,  micrht  I  have  my  choice,  I  think  I  should 
rather  choose  to  die  on  horseback  than  in  a  bed, 
out  of  my  own  house,  and  far  from  my  own 
people.  There  is  more  of  heart-breaking  than 
consolation  in  taking  leave  of  one's  friends :  J 
am  willing  to  omit  that  civility  ;  for  that,  of  all 
the  offices  of  friendship,  is  the  only  one  that  is 
unpleasant ;  and  I  could  with  all  my  heart  dis- 
pense with  that  great  and  eternal  farewell.  If 
there  be  any  convenience  in  so  many  standers 
by,  it  brings  a  hundred  inconveniences  along 
with  it.  I  have  seen  many  miserably  dying, 
surrounded  with  all  this  train ;  'tis  a  crowd 
that  chokes  them.  'Tis  against  duty,  and  a 
testimony  of  little  kindness  and  little  care,  to 
permit  you  to  die  in  repose ;  one  torments  your 
eyes,  another  afflicts  your  ears,  another  your 
tongue ;  you  have  no  sense  or  member  that  is 
not  teazed  by  them.  Your  heart  is  wounded 
with  compassion  to  hear  the  mourning  of  your 
real  friends:  and,  perhaps,  with  spite,  to  hear 
the  counterfeit  condolings  of  those  who  only 
pretend  and  make  a  show  of  being  so.  Who- 
ever has  been  delicate  that  way  when  well,  is 
much  more  so  in  his  illness ;  in  such  a  necessity 
a  tender  hand  is  required,  accommodated  to  his 
sentiments,  to  scratch  him  just  in  the  place 
where  he  itches,  or  not  to  meddle  with  him  at 
all.  If  we  stand  in  need  of  a  wise  woman1  to 
bring  us  into  the  world,  we  have  need  of  a  wiser 
man  to  help  us  out  of  it.  Such  a  one,  and  a 
friend  to  boot,  a  man  ought  to  purchase  at  any 
rate  for  such  an  occasion.  I  am  not  yet  arrived 
at  such  a  pitch  of  vigour  as  to  be  able  so  to 
fortify  myself  in  my  own  strength  that  nothing 
can  assist  or  offend  me ;  I  have  not  brought 
myself  to  that ;  I  endeavour  to  evade  hidingly, 
and  to  escape  from  this  passage,  not  from  fear, 
but  from  art.  I  do  not  intend,  in  this  act  of 
dying,  to  muster  np  and  make  a  show  of  my 
constancy.  For  whom  should  I  do  it  ?  All  the 
right  and.  title  I  have  to  reputation  will  then 
cease.  I  content  myself  with  a  death  collected 
within  itself,  quiet,  solitary,  all  my  own,  suit- 
able to  my  retired  and  private  life  ;  quite  con- 
trary to  the  Roman  superstition,  where  a  man 
was  looked  upon  as  unhappy  who  died  without 
speaking,  and  that  had  not  his  nearest  relations 
to  close  his  eyes.  I  have  enough  to  do  to  com- 
fort myself,  without  having  to  console  others ; 
thoughts  enough  in  my  head,  not  to  need  that 
circumstances  should  possess  me  with  new  ;  and 
matter  enough  to  occupy  myself  withal  with- 
out borrowing.  This  critical  minute  is  out  of 
the  part  of  society  ;  'tis  the  act  of  one  single 
person.  Let  us  live  and  be  merry  amongst  our 
friends ;  let  us  go  die,  and  be  sullen  amongst 
strangers  ;  a  man  may  find  those  for  his  money 
will  shift  his  pillow  and  rub  his  feet,  and  will 
trouble  him  no  more  than  he  would  have  them ; 
who  will  present  him  with  an  indifferent  coun- 


Sage/emme,  a  midwife. 


tenance,  and  suffer  him  to  govern  himself;  and 
to  complain  according  to  his  own  method. 

I  wean  myself  daily,  by  reason,  from  this 
childish  and  inhuman  humour  of  desiring  by 
our  sufferings  to  move  the  compassion  and 
mourning  of  our  friends :  we  set  forth  our 
discomforts  beyond  their  just  weight,  in  order 
to  extract  tears  from  them,  and  the  constancy 
which  we  commend  in  every  one  in  supporting 
his  own  adverse  fortune,  we  accuse  and  reproach 
in  our  friends,  when  the  case  is  our  own ;  we 
are  not  satisfied  that  they  should  be  sensible  oT 
our  condition  only,  unless  they  be  moreover 
afflicted.  A  man  should  publish  and  commu- 
nicate his  joy,  but,  as  much  as  he  can,  conceal 
and  smother  his  grief.  He  that  makes  himself 
pitied  without  reason,  is  a  man  not  to  be 
pitied  when  there  shall  be  real  cause :  to  be 
always  complaining  is  the  way  never  to  get 
sympathy ;  by  making  himself  out  always  so 
miserable,  he  is  never  commiserated  by  any.  He 
that  makes  himself  dead  when  living,  is  subject 
to  be  held  as  though  alive  when  be  is  dying. 
I  have  seen  some  take  it  ill,  when  they 
have  been  told  that  they  looked  well,  and 
that  their  pulse  was  temperate;  contain  their 
smiles,  because  they  betrayed  a  recovery,  and 
he  angry  at  their  health  because  it  did  not  call 
forth  pity ;  and,  which  is  a  great  deal  more, 
they  were  not  women  either.  I  describe  my 
infirmities  at  most,  such  as  they 
are,  and  avoid  all  expression  of  ill    ^SlSjLJIS 

'  •  i  i    r  l  improper  about 

prognostic  and  made-up  exclama-    sick  persona, 
tions.  If  not  mirth,  at  least  a  tem- 
perate countenance  in  the  standers  by,  is  proper 
m  the  presence  of  a  wise  sick  man  ;   he  docs 
not  quarrel  with  health,  for  seeing  himself  in 
a  contrary  condition  ;  he  is  pleased  to  contera- 

{>late  it  sound  and  entire  in  others,  and  at 
east  to  enjoy  it  for  company  :  he  does  not,  for 
feeling  himself  melt  away,  abandon  all  thoughts 
of  life,  nor  avoid  to  discourse  of  ordinary  and 
indifferent  things.  I  would  study  sickness 
whilst  I  am  well ;  when  it  has  seized  me,  it  will 
make  its  impression  real  enough,  without  the 
help  of  my  imagination.  We  prepare  ourselves 
beforehand  for  the  journies  we  undertake  and 
resolve  upon ;  we  leave  the  appointment  of  the 
hour  when  to  take  horse  to  the  company,  and 
in  their  favour  defer  it. 

I  find  this  unexpected  advantage  in  the  pub- 
lication of  my  manners,  that  it  in  some  sort 
serves  me  for  a  rule :  I  have  every  now  and 
then  consideration  of  not  betraying  or  falsifying 
the  history  of  my  life ;  this  public  declaration 
obliges  me  to  keep  my  way,  and  not  to  give 
the  lie  to  the  picture  I  nave  drawn  of  my  quali- 
ties, commonly  less  deformed  and  contradictory 
than  the  malignity  and  infirmity  of  the  judg- 
ments of  this  age  would  have  them.  The  uni- 
formity and  simplicity  of  my  manners  produce 
a  face  of  easy  interpretation ;  but  because  the 
fashion  is  a  little  new,  and  not  in  use,  it  gives 
too  groat  opportunity  to  slander.  Yet  so  it  is, 
that  whoever  will  go  about  justly  to  condemn 
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I    do   tt.-k  I    if j     *.—•:>:: -.t 
e  in  st  kaown  a=. i  a*  : x**i  12 
be  bat  tiat  way  sar^iy  his 
without  fizn^sz  w;:a  iie  »Iii.     If  I  tyseiC. 
to  prevent  ills  tec^m^a  a=»i  iaeoTery.  eocrVss 
eungh  to  frustrate  hi*  gajine.  a*  he  ecaecTes. 
'to  b-t  k**o*  t£*t  Le  make  ue  c:  Lis  rizst  :*" 
amplification  and  extension:  cc-rr-x  has  a  rig:-t 
beyond  ji&tict :  and  let  him  cake  tie  rcocs  of 
those  errors  I  have  kid  open  10  hi  a,  shoo?  cp 
into  trees  and  branches :  let  him  make  hit  tae 
not  only  of  those  I  arc  really  infected  with,  bat 
aito  of  those  that  only  threaten   me.  injurious 
▼tees   both  in   quality  and  number:  let  him 
cudgel  me  that  way.     I  should  willingly  icd- 
low'the  example  of  the  philosopher  fiioa: — 
Antigonus  sought  to  annoy  him  by  reproaching 
him  with  the  cleanness  of  his  birth :  he  pre- 
sent]? cat  Lira  jLort  with  this  declaration  :  **  I 
am,,f  said  he.  *•  the  son  of  a  slave,  a  botcher, 
and  stigmatized,  and   of  a  whore,  my  fath-r 
married  in  the  lowest  of  his  fortune :  both  of 
them  were  whipped  for  offences  they  had  com- 
mitted.    An  orator  bou?ht  me  when  a  child, 
finding  me  a  pretty  and  hopeful  bov,  and  when 
be  died  left  me  all  his  estate,  which  I  have 
transported  into  this  city  of  Athens,  and  here 
settled  myself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.     Let 
the  historians  never  trouble  themselves  with 
inquiry  after  me ;  I  tell  them  what  I  am."1   A 
fne  and  generous  confession  enervates  reproach, 
and  difarms  slander.    So  it  is  that,  one  thine 
with  another,  I  fancy  men  as  often  commend 
as  undervalue  me  beyond  reason  :  as  metbinks, 
also,  from  my  infancy,  in  rank  and  degree  of 
honour,  they  have  given  me  a  place  rather 
above  than   below   my  right.     I  should  find 
myself  more  at  ease  in  a  country  where  these 
degrees  were  either  regulated  or  not  regarded. 
Amon^t  men,  when  the  difference  about  the 
precedency  either  of  walking  or  sitting,  exceeds 
three  replies,  'tis  uncivil.      I   never   stick  at 
giving  or  taking  place  out  of  rule,  to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  ceremony,  and  never  any  man  had  a 
mind  to  go  before  me,  but  I  permitted  him  to  do  it. 
Besides  the  profit  I  make  of  writing  of  my- 
self, I  have  also  hoped  for  this  other  advantage, 
that  if  it  should  fall  out  that  my  humour  should 
please  or  jump  with  those  of  some  honest  man, 
before  I  die,  he  would  desire  and  seek  to  be 
acquainted  with  me,  and  come  to  me.     I  have 
given  him  a  great  deal  of  space  ;  for  all  that  he 
could  have  in  many  years  acquired  by  a  long 
familiarity,  he  has  seen  in  three  days  in  this 
register,    and    more    surely  and    exactly  set 
down.     A  pleasant  fancy !   many  things  that 
I  would  not  confess  to-  any  one  in  particular, 
I  deliver  to  the  public  ;  and  send  my  best  friends 
to  a  bookseller's  shop,  there  to  inform  them- 
selves concerning  my  most  secret  thoughts : 

Kientienda  damns  praecordia.* 
"  My  entrails  I  lay  op*n  to  men's  Tiew." 


Could  h  bx  rood  tz-k^^s.  know  where  to  seek 
asy  one  piuyei  fcc  py  c.-arersacon,  I  would 
"  lt  eo  a  mat  wav  10  find  him  oat ;  for 


1   l»MTttu«,  in  fiti. 
9  I'enliis,  r.  33. 


ot  wazEVtJt  ana  agreeable  com- 
ia,  my  opinion*  be 

'tsj'-ZB*  to°  dear.    Oh!  what  a 

cinz  is  a  tr-lea-i !     How  true  b 

tbato  14  saying.  "  That  the  use 

of  a  friecd  »  more  pSeasuie  and  necessary  than 

u*  elements  of  water  and  fire !"» 

To  retain  to  my  subject,  there  is,  then,  no 
great  harm  in  dying  apart,  and  far  from  home ; 
we  conceive    ourselves    obliged  to  retire  for 
natural  actions  less  unseemly  and  less  terrible 
than  this.     Bat  moreover,  such  as  are  reduced 
to  spin  out  a  long  and  languishing  life,  ought 
not  perhaps  to  wish  to  trouble  a  large  family 
wi:a  tLcir  continual  miseries.    Therefore  the 
Indians,  in  a  certain  province,  thought  it  just 
to  knock  a  man  on  the  bead,  when  reduced  to 
sach  a  necessity  :  and  in  another  of  their  pro- 
vinces they  all"  forsook  him,  to  shift  for  himself 
as  well  as* be  could.    To  whom  do  they  not  at 
last  become  tedious  and  insupportable  ?    The 
common  offices  do  not  go  so  tar.    You  teach 
tout  best  friends  to  be  cruel  perforce ;  hardening 
both  wife  and  children,  by  long  custom,  not  to 
pity  or  even  feel  your  sufferings.    The  groans 
forced  from  me  by  the  stone  are  grown  so  fami- 
liar to  my  people',  that  nobody  takes  any  more 
notice  of  them.    And  though  we  should  extract 
some  pleasure  from  their  conversation,  which 
does  not  alwavs  happen,  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
parity of  conditions,  which  easily  begets  con- 
tempt, or  envy  toward  any  one  whatever,  is  it 
not  too  much  to  be  troublesome  all  the  days  of 
a  man'*  life  ?    The  more  I  should  see  them  con- 
strain themselves  out  of  affection  for  me,  the 
more  *  should  be  sorry  for  their  pains.     We 
have  liberty  to  lean,  but  not  to  lay  our  whole 
weight  upon  others,  so  as  to  prop  ourselves  by 
their  ruin,  like  him  who  caused  little  children's 
throats  to  be  cut,  to  make  use  of  their  blood  for 
the  cure  of  a  certain  disease  be  had ;  or  that 
other,  who  was  continually  supplied  with  ten- 
der young  girls,  to  keep  his  old  limbs  warm  in 
the  night,  and  to  mix  the  sweetness  of  theirs 
with  his  sour  and  stinking  breath.  Decrepitude 
is  a  solitary  quality.     I   am  sociable  even  to 
excess;  and  1  think  it  reasonable  that  I  should 
now  withdraw  my  troubles  from  the  sijjht  of 
the  world,  and  keep  them  to  myself;  let  me 
shrink  and  draw  up  myself  in  some  shell  like  a 
tortoise ;  let  me  leurn  to  see  men  without  hang- 
ing upon  them.     I  should  endanger  them  in  so 
steep  a  passage  ;  'tis  now  time  to  turn  my  back 
to  company. 

"  But  in  so  long  a  journey  you  may  be  sur- 
prised with  sickness  in  some  wretched  place, 
where  nothing  can  be  had  to  re-     Montaipie's 
lieve  you.''    1  always  carry  most    preparation* 
things  necessary  about  me;  and     ^^y,iemU> 
b«-sine«,  wo  cannot  evade  this  for- 


*  Cicero,  de  Amicii.  c.  6. 
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tune,  if  she  once  resolve  to  attack  us.  1  need 
nothing  extraordinary  when  I  am  sick :  I  will 
not  be  beholden  to  a  bolus  to  do  that  for 
me  which  nature  cannot.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning of  my  fevers  and  the  sicknesses  that  cast 
me  down,  whilst  entire  and  but  little  disordered 
in  health,  I  reconcile  myself  to  Almighty  God 
by  the  last  Christian  offices,  and  find  myself  by 
so  doing  less  oppressed  and  more  easy,  and 
have  got,  me  thinks,  so  much  the  better  of  my 
disease,  f  have  still  less  need  of  a  scrivener,  or 
counsellor,  than  of  a  physician.  What  I  have 
not  settled  of  my  affairs  when  I  was  in  health, 
let  no  one  expect  I  should  do  it  when  I  am 
sick.  What  I  will  do  for  the  service  of  death, 
is  always  ready  done ;  I  durst  not  so  much  as 
one  day  defer  it;1  and  if  nothing  be  done,  'tis 
as  much  as  to  say,  either  that  doubt  hindered 
|  my  choice  (and  sometimes  'tis  well  chosen  not 
to"  choose),  or  that  I  was  positively  resolved 
not  to  do  any  thing  at  all. 

I  write  my  book  for  few  men,  and  for  few 
years.  Had  it  been  matter  of  duration,  I  should 
have  put  it  into  a  better  language.  According 
to  the  continual  variation  that  ours  has  been 
subject  to  hitherto,  who   can  expect  that  the 

? resent  form  should  be  in  use  fifty  years  hence? 
t  slips  every  day  through  our  fingers,  and 
since  I  was  born  is  altered  above  one  half. 
We  say  that  it  is  now  perfect :  every  age  says 
the  same  of  the  language  it  speaks :  I  shall 
hardly  trust  to  that,  so  long  as  it  runs  away 
and  changes  as  it  does. 

'Tis  for  good  and  useful  writings  to  nail  and 
rivet  it  to  them,  and  its  reputation  will  go  ac- 
cording to  the  fortune  of  our  state.  For  which 
reason  I  am  not  afraid  to  insert  herein  several 
private  articles,  which  will  spend  their  use 
amongst  the  men  that  are  now  living,  and  that 
concern  the  particular  knowledge  of  some,  who 
will  see  further  into  them  than  the  common 
reader.  I  will  not,  after  all,  as  I  often  hear 
dead  men  spoken  of,  that  men  should  say  of 
me  "  He  judged  and  lived  so  and  so ;  be 
would  have  done  this  or  that.  Could  he  have 
spoken  when  he  was  dying,  he  would  have  said 
so  or  so,  and  have  given  this  thing  or  the  other. 
I  knew  him  better  than  any."  Now,  as  much 
as  decency  permits,  I  here  discover  my  inclina- 
tions and  affections ;  but  I  do  it  more  willingly 
and  freely  by  word  of  mouth,  to  any  one  who 
desires  to  be  informed.  So  it  is,  that  in  these 
memoirs,  if  any  observe,  he  will  find  that  I 
have  either  told  or  designed  to  tell  all.  What 
I  cannot  express,  I  point  out  with  my  finger  ; 

Verum  animo  satis  have  vestigia  parra  sagaci 
8unt,  per  quae  possis  eognoaccrt  caetera  tute.* 

1  What  Montaigne  here  aaya  is  fully  confirmed  by  an 
anecdote  related  by  Bernard  Anthone,  in  his  Commentaire 
tur  ta  Coutume  de  Bordeaux: — "  The  late  Montaigne,"  he 
says,  "  author  of  the  Essays,  feeling  the  approach  of  death, 
got  out  of  bed  in  his  shirt,  and  putting  on  his  dressing- 
gown,  opened  the  door  of  his  chamber,  and  calling  all  his 
servants,  and  others  to  whom  he  had  left  legacies,  together, 
paid  them  the  sums  he  had  respectively  bequeathed  them  in 
his  will,  foreseeing  the  difficulty  they  might  have  in  obtain- 
ing the  amount  from  his  heirs." 


€ 


"  But  by  these  footsteps  a  sagacious  mind 
May  easily  all  other  matters  find." 

I  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  or  guessed  at  con- 
cerning me.  If  people  must  be  talking  of  me, 
I  would  have  it  to  be  justly  and  truly.  I  would 
come  again  with  all  my  heart  from  the  other 
world,  to  give  any  one  the  lie  that  should  re- 
port me  otuer  than  I  was,  though  he  did  it  to 
honour  me.  I  perceive  that  people  repre- 
sent even  living  men  quite  another  thing 
than  what  they  really  are  ;  and  had  I  not 
stoutly  defended  a  fnend  whom  I  have  lost,3 
they  would  have  torn  him  into  a  thousand 
different  pieces. 

To  conclude  the  account  of  my  frail  humours, 
I  confess  that,  in  my  travels,  I 
seldom  get  to  my  inn  but  that  it  JJjJ  ^Anf 
comes  into  my  mind  to  consider  liahed  beat. " 
whether  I  could  there  be  sick  and 
die  at  my  ease.  I  would  be  lodged  in  some 
convenient  part  of  the  house,  remote  from  all 
noise,  ill  scents,  and  smoke.  I  endeavour  to 
flatter  death  by  these  frivolous  circumstances, 
or  rather  to  discharge  myself  from  all  other 
incumbrances,  that  I  may  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  wait  it ;  it  will  lie  heavy  enough  upon  me, 
without  any  other  load.  I  would  have  my 
death  share  in  the  ease  and  comfort  of  my  life  ; 
'tis  a  great  part  of  it,  and  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  I  hope  it  will  not  contradict  what 
went  before  it.  Death  hath  some  forms  that 
are  more  easy  than  others,  and  receives  diverse 
qualities,  according  to  every  one's  fancy. 
Amongst  the  natural  ones,  those  that  proceed  from 
weakness  and  insensibility  I  think  the  most  fa- 
vourable ;  amongst  those  that  are  violent,  I  can 
worse  endure  to  think  of  a  precipice  than  the 
fall  of  a  house,  that  will  crush  me  flat  in  a 
moment;  and  a  wound  with  a  sword  than  a 
harquebuss  shot ;  and  should  rather  have  chosen 
to  poison  myself  with  Socrates  than  stab  myself 
with  Cato  ;  and,  though  it  be  the  same  thing, 
yet  my  imagination  makes  as  great  a  difference 
as  betwixt  death  and  life,  betwixt  throwing 
myself  into  a  burning  furnace,  and  plunging 
into  the  channel  of  a  river.  So  idly  does  our 
fear  more  concern  itself  in  the  means  than  the 
effect :  it  is  but  an  instant,  'tis  true,  but  'tis 
withal  an  instant  of  such  weight,  that  I  would 
willingly  give  a  great  many  days  of  my  life  to 
pass  it  over  after  my  own  fashion.  Since  every 
one's  imagination  renders  it  more  or  less  terrible, 
and  since  every  one  has  some  choice  amongst 
the  several  forms  of  dying,  let  us  try  a  little 
further  to  find  some  one  that  is  wholly  clear 
from  all  offence.  Might  not  one  render  it  more- 
over voluptuous,  as  the  Commorientes  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  ?4     I  leave  aside  the  brave  and 

*  Lucret.,  i.  403. 

3  La  Boitie.    See  book  i.  chap.  27,  On  Friendship. 

«  Commorientes  was  the  title  of  a  comedy  that  Plautua 
imitated  from  the  Ivvawo0vti<r<otrrt*  of  Diphilus.  (Terence, 
Adelph.  prol.  verse  7.)  Montaigne  alludes  to  the  brother- 
hood of  the  Mynapotanoamenes,  a  band  of  those  that  would 
die  together,  formed  by  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  after  die  battle 
of  Actium.    See  Plutarch,  Life  of  Antony,  c.  15. 
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exemplary  eaVjtts  pcodaeed  by  naxfoaouay 
;  bat  aaw»rw,  men  of  little 
""*  tasacfioaai 
[ves,  who  have,  as  it 

rib  the  delicacy  of  their 
they  hare  node  it  slip"  sad  stem! 
away  ia  the  height  of  their  aeeastovned  diver- 
sion*,  iaM^A  wenches  aad  good  fello' 
a  word  <A  c*>oaoJatioot  no  ■watioa  of 
will,  ao  ambitious  afteetatioa  of 
talk  of  their  future  eonditioa ;  amidst  sports, 
team,  wit,  aad  mirth,  cooiiaoa  mad  hadifiereat 

it  aoc  possible  for  as  to 
after  a  more  decent  man 
death*  that  are  fit  for  fools  aad  fit  for  the  _-~, 
let  at  find  oat  soch  at  are  fit  for  those  who  are 
betwixt  both.     My  imagination  suggests  to  me  , 
oae  that  i§  easy,  and,  since  we  moat  die,  to  be  ' 
desired.     The  Roman  tyrant*  thought  they  did  1 
^^^        in  a  manner  give  a  criminal  life,  J 

IriLwft  «•  WDen  d^y  £»**  nn»  a  choice  of 
r  *f  hi*  death.  Bat  was  not  Theo- 
**  phfastus,  that  ao  delicate,  to 
modeit,  and  to  wins  philosopher, 
complied  by  reatoo,  when  be  durst  repeat 
this  verse,  that  translated  by  Cicero : 


lot  t jra*ta. 


life 


Fortone  is  assisting  to  the  focflity  of  the 
of  my  life,  hiring  placed  it  in  such  a  condition 
that  tor  the  future  it  can  be  neither  advantage 
or  hindrance  to  those  that  are  concerned  in  me. 
Tis  a  condition  that  I  would  hare  accepted  at 
any  time  of  my  age ;  bat  in  this  occasion  of 
trussing  op  my  baggage,  I  am  particularly 
pleased,  that  in  dying  I  shall  neither  do  diem 
pleasure  nor  displeasure ;  she  has  so  ordered  it, 
by  a  canning  compensation,  that  they  who  may 
pretend  to  any  considerable  advantage  by  my 
death,  will  at  the  same  time  sustain  a  material 
loss.  Death  sometimes  is  more  grievous  to  us, 
in  that  it  is  grievous  to  others,  and  interests 
us  in  their  interest  as  much  as  in  our  own, 
and  sometimes  more. 

In  this  conveniency  of  lodging  that  I  desire, 
I  mix  nothing  of  pomp  and  splendour,  I  hate  it 
rather :  but  a  certain  plain  neatness,  which  is 
often  found  in  places  where  there  is  less  of  art, 
and  that  nature  has  adorned  with  some  grace 
that  is  all  her  own  :  Non  ampliter,  sed  mun- 
diter  corwivium ;  plus  satis,  quam  sumptus. 
"  A  repast  where  neatness  reigns,  not  abun- 
dance ;  pleasure,  not  expense."  And,  besides, 
'tis  for  those  whose  affairs  compel  them  to 
travel  in  the  depth  of  winter  through  the  Gri- 
sons,  to  be  surprised  upon  the  way  with  great 
inconveniences.   I,  who  for  the  most  part  travel 


I  Tacitoa,  Annal.  xri.  19, 

*  Cicero,  Ttue.  Qtuu.  r.  0. 

'  "  Nona  m  rojfton*  point  triatement  una  et  eomme 
empriaonnea  dans  one  petite  cage  bien  fennee  -  -  On  obsene 
it  papa  1  00  aa  dctoomc  a  droit*,  a  gaocb*;  on  —  -aV~  tout 


for  my  pweaasre.  do  aoc  order  my 
amnrs  so  ill.  If  the  way  be  bad 
oa  my  right  baad.  I  tara  oa  my 
left :  'if  I  "find  myself  unfit  to  ride,  I 
I  am :  and  proceeding  thus,  ia  truth, 
nothing  that  b  aoc  a?  pleasant  aad 
as  my  owa  boose.  T»  true  that  I  always  mad 
superfluity  superfluous,  and  observe  a  load  of 
trouble  even  in  abundance  itself.  Have  I  left 
any  thine  behind  me  anaeen,  I  go  back  to  see 
it:' 'tis  sci!  my  way :  I  trace  no  certain  fine, 
either  straight*  or  crooked.'  Do  I  not  find  ia 
the  place  to  which  I  go  what  was  lepotted  to 
me  (as  it  oft  folk  oat  that  the  judgments  of 
do  not  jump  with  mine,  aad  that  I  have 
found  those  reports  for  the  most  part  take)  !  I 
never  complain  of  losing  my  labour;  I  have 
iaformed  myself  that  what  was  told  sne  was 
not  true. 

I  have  a  constitution  of  body  as  free,  aad  a 
palate  as  indrnVrent,  as  any  man  living;  the 
diversities  of  fashions  of  divers  nations  ao  further 
concern  me  than  by  the  pleasure  of  variety: 
every  custom  has  its  reasoa.  Let  the  plate  aad 
dishes  be  pewter,  wood,  or  earth,  my  meat  be 
boiled  or  roasted,  let  them  rive  me  batter  or 
oil,  nuts  or  olives,  hot  or  cold,  'tis  all  one  to 
me ;  indeed,  so  much  so,  that,  growing  old,  I 
accuse  this  generous  faculty,  and  have  need 
that  delicacv  and  choice  should  correct  the  in- 
discretion of  mv  appetite,  and  ■nmrfinr  1  relieve 
my  stomach.  When  I  have  been  abroad  out  of 
France,  and  the  people  out  of  civility  have 
asked  me  if  I  would  be  served  after  die  Preach 
manner,  I  laughed  at  the  question,  aad  always 
frequented  tables  the  most  filled  with  foreign- 
ers. I  am  ashamed  to  see  my  countrymen 
besotted  with  this  foolish  humour  of  quarrel- 
ling with  forms  contrary  to  their  own;  they 
seem  to  be  out  of  their  dement  when  out  of 
their  own  village  ;  wherever  they  go  they 
keep  strictly  to  their  own  fashions,  and  abo- 
minate those  of  strangers.  Do  they  meet  with 
a  countryman  in  Hungary  ?  Oh,  the  happy 
adventure !  They  are  thenceforward  insepar- 
able ;  they  cling  together,  and  their  whole 
discourse  is  to  condemn  the  barbarous  manners 
they  see  there ;  and  why  not  barbarous,  since 
they  are  not  French  ?  And  those  have  made 
the  best  use  of  their  travels  who  have  observed 
most  to  speak  against ;  for  most  of  them  go 
for  no  other  end  but  to  return ;  they  pro- 
ceed in  their  travel  with  great  gravity  and 
circumspection,  with  a  silent  and  incommuni- 
cable prudence,  preserving  themselves  from  the 
contagion  of  an  unknown  air.  What  I  am 
saying  of  them  puts  me  in  mind  of  some- 
thing like  it:  I  have  observed  in  some  of  our 
vouog  courtiers,  they  will  not  mix  with  any 
but    men  of   their   own  sort,  and  look  upon 


ee  qua  flatte ;  on  a'avrete  a  too*  lea  point*  de 
je  one  riviere  7    Je  la  eotoie  ;  one  bob  tooffu  ?    Je 
•on  ombre  —  Je  n'ai  paa  beaoin  de  choiair  lea  chemin* 
faita,  lea  route*  commode* ;  je  peace  partoot  on  nn 
pent  paeeer."    Ronaaean,  Kmile,  lhr.  ▼ 
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us  as  men  of  aDother  world,  with  disdain  or 
pity.  Pat  them  upon  any  discourse  but  the 
intrigues  of  the  Court,  and  they  are  utterly  at 
a  loss,  as  very  owls  and  novices  to  us  as  we 
are  to  them.  'Tis  truly  said,  that  a  well-bred 
man  is  of  a  compound  education.  I,  for  my 
part,  travel  very  much  sated  with  our  own 
fashions;  not  to  look  for  Gascons  in  Sicily, 
I  have  left  them  at  home :  I  rather  seek  for 
Greeks  and  Persians  ;  they  are  the  men  I 
endeavour  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  the  men 
I  study ;  'tis  there  that  I  bestow  and  employ 
myself;  and,  which  is  more,  I  fancy  that  I 
have  met  with  but  few  customs  that  are  not  as 
good  as  our  own :  I  have  not,  I  confess,  tra- 
velled very  far ;  scarce  out  of  the  sight  of  the 
vanes  of  my  own  house. 

As  to  the  rest,  most  of  the  accidental  com- 
pany a  man  falls  into  upon  the  road  give  him 
more  trouble  than  pleasure ;  I  waive  them  as 
much  as  I  civilly  can,  especially  now  that  age 
seems  in  some  sort  to  privilege  and  sequester 
me  from  the  common  forms  You  suffer  for 
others,  or  others  suffer  for  you  ;  both  of  which 
inconveniences  are  troublesome,  but  the  latter 

appears  to  me  the  roost  so.  'Tis 
Worthy  men  tt  ^^  fortune,  but  of  inestimable 
•ureintwei".      pleasure,  to  have  a  worthy  man, 

one  of  a  sound  judgment,  and 
of  manners  conformable  to  your  own,  who 
takes  a  delight  to  bear  you  company.  I  have 
been  at  an  infinite  loss  for  that  upon  my  travels ; 
but  such  a  companion  should  be  chosen  and 
acquired  from  your  first  setting  out.  There  is 
no  pleasure  to  me  without  communication  ;  there 
is  not  so  much  as  a  sprightly  thought  comes 
into  my  mind,  that  it  does  not  grieve  me  to 
have  produced  alone,  and  that  I  have  no  one 
to  tell  it  to  :  Si  cum  hoc  exceptione  detur  sa- 
pientia,  ut  Warn  inclusam  teiicam,  nee  enun- 
ciem,  rejiciam.1  "  If  wisdom  were  conferred 
with  this  proviso,  that  I  must  keep  it  to  my- 
self, and  not  communicate  it  to  others,  I  would 
have  none  of  it."  This  other  has  strained  it 
one  note  higher:  Si  cantigerit  ea  vita  sapienti, 
ut  in  omnium  rerum  affluentibus  copiis,  quamvis 
omnia,  qua  cognitione  digna  sunt,  sumrno  otio 
tecum  ipse  consider  et,  et  contempletur ;  tamen, 
si  solitudo  tanta  sit  ut  hominem  videre  non 
possit,  excedat  e  vita.*  "  If  such  a  condition 
of  life  should  happen  to  a  wise  man,  that  in  the 
greatest  plenty  of  all  conveniences  be  might  at 
the  most  undisturbed  leisure  consider  and  con- 
template all  the  things  worth  the  knowing, 
yet  if  his  solitude  must  be  such  that  he  roust 
not  see  a  man,  he  had  much  better  die." 
Architas  was  of  my  opinion  when  he  said, 
"  That  it  would  be  unpleasant,  even  in  heaven 
itself,  to  wander  in  those  great  and  divine 
celestial  bodies  without  a  companion."3  But 
yet  it  is  much  better  to  be  alone  than  in  foolish 


1  Seneca,  Eput.  6. 
'  Cicero,  de  Offie.   .  43. 

3  Id.  de  Amicttia,  c.  33. 

4  jEneid,  it.  340. 


and  troublesome  company.  Aristippus  loved 
to  live  as  a  stranger  in  all  places : 

Me  ai  rata  meis  paterentur  ducere  vitam 
Auspiciis,4 

"  But  if  the  fatea  would  so  propitious  be, 
To  let  me  live  at  my  own  liberty," 

I  should  choose  to  pass  away  the  greatest  part 
of  my  life  on  horseback, 

Viaere  gestiena, 
Qua  parte  debacchentur  ignea, 
Qua  nebuhe,  pluriique  rorea.* 

"  Where  endleaa  aummera  parch  the  plain. 
Or  where  the  clouda  o'eraow  with  endleaa  rain." 

"  Have  you  not  more  easy  diversions  at  home? 
What  do  you  there  want  ?  Is  not  your  house 
situated  in  a  sweet  and  healthful  air,  sufficiently 
furnished,  and  more  than  sufficiently  large? 
The  royal  majesty  has  more  than  once  been 
entertained  there  with  all  his  train.  Has  not 
your  family  left  more  below  it  in  good  govern- 
ment than  it  has  above  it  in  eminence?  Is 
there  any  novel,  extraordinary,  and  indigestible 
thought  that  afflicts  you  ; 

Quae  te  nunc  coquat  et  rexet  aub  pectore  flxa  ?* 

"  That  now  lies  broiling  in  thy  troubled  breast, 
And  ne'er  will  suffer  thee  to  be  at  rest  ?" 

u  Where  do  you  think  to  live  without  disturb- 
ance ?  Nunquam  simpliciter  fortuna  indulge t.7 
'  The  favours  of  fortune  are  never  without  a 
mixture  of  evil.'  You  see  then  it  is  only  you 
that  trouble  yourself,  and  everywhere  com- 
plain ;  for  there  is  no  satisfaction  here  below, 
but  either  for  brutish  or  divine  souls.  He  who, 
with  so  just  reasons,  has  no  contentment,  where 
will  he  think  to  find  it  ?  How  many  millions 
of  men  terminate  their  wishes  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  yours  ?  Do  but  reform  yourself,  for 
that  is  wholly  in  your  own  power;  whereas 
you  have  no  other  right  but  patience  towards 
fortune:  Nulla  placida  quies  est,  nisi  quam 
ratio  composuit.  *  True  tranquillity  is  that 
alone  which  reason  prepares  for  us.'  " 

I  see  the  correctness  of  this  advice,  and  I  see 
it  perfectly  well ;  but  my  adviser  might  sooner 
have  done,  and  have  spoken  more  pertinently, 
in  bidding  me  in  two  words;  "  Be  wise."  This 
resolution  is  after  wisdom :  'tis  her  work  and 
product ;  thus  the  physician  goes  preaching  to 
a  poor . languishing  patient:  "Be  cheerful;" 
but  he  would  advise  him  a  little  more  discreetly 
in  bidding  him:  "  Be  well."  For  my  part,  I 
am  but  a  man  of  the  common  sort.  'Tis  a 
wholesome  precept,  certain,  and  easy  to  be 
understood :  "  Be  content  with  what  you  have," 
that  is  to  say,  with  reason ;  and  yet  to  follow 
this  advice  is  no  more  in  the  power  of  the  wise 
men  of  the  world  than  in  me.  'Tis  a  common 
saying,  but  of  a  terrible  extent ;  what  does  it 


»  Horace,  Od.  iii.  3.  M. 

«  Enniua,  apmd  Cicero,  de  8enect.  c.  1. 

'  Quint.  Curtiua,  it.  14. 
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lift  floajmfcnd  '.  All  tiling  come  under  di 
crriion  bihI  qualification.  I  know  very  well 
that,  to  Hike  it  lo  the  letter,  tbis  pleasur  * 
travelling  is  a  testimony  of  uneasiness  and  i 
wdutioii ;  bat  these  two  are  our  governing 
|trt-il<, minuting  qualities.  Yes,  f  coufess  i 
Ma  nothing,  not  so  much  an  in  a  dream  and 
in  a  with,  wliwiinn  I  could  But  up  my 
variety  only,  und  tlie  possession  of  diversity, 
can  satisfy  me,  if  anything  can.  In  travelling, 
it  please*  me  that  I  may  slay  where  I  like, 
without  in  con  veil  it  1 1  co,  und  ttuit  I  have  where- 
withal connuodiously  lo  divert  myself.  I  love 
a  private  life,  because  'tis  my  own  choice  tbat 
I  love  it,  not  by  any  particular  distaste  or 
unfitness  for  public  lite,  which,  perhaps,  is  as 
iiiucll  according  to  my  complexion  ;  1  serve  my 
prince  more  cheerfully,  because  it  is  by  the  free 
i  lii-riim  of  1 1  >  v  own  judgment  and  reason,  with- 
out any  particular  obligation ;  and  that  I  am 
not  compelled  so  to  do,  for  being  rejected  or 
disliked  by  the  other  party  ;  and  so  of  all  the 
rest.  I  hate  the  morsels  that  necessity  carves 
me )  t  should  think  that  the  greatest  conve- 
nience upon  which  I  only  bad  to  depend,  had 
me  by  the  throat : 


One  cord  will  never  bold  me  tost  enough.  You 
will  say  there  is  vunity  in  this  way  of  living. 
But  where  is  then)  not?  Both  these  fine  pre- 
cepS  arc  vanity,  and  all  wisdom  is  vanity: 
fiomintw  novil  nttjilatittttc*  xtpimtiutn,  i/ua- 
nmm  i'.ibo-  mint : !  "The  Lord  knoweth  the 
thoughts  of    the   wise,   that   thov   are   vain." 

IT'      ■    ■   ill'  .;■■.!.■    r  ■: !  ■■  Ji-E  ■■■-.    nrr    mill    lit    !',■]■    -ir- 

mons ;  they  nre  discourses  that  will  send  us  all 
eut  ami  dry  iulu  Ibc  other  world.  Life  is  a 
■uiiicrinl  uml  c»r|H>nd  motion  ;  an  action  im- 
perfect and  irregular  of  its  own  proper  essence  : 
1  make  it  my  business  lo  serve  it  according  to 
itself. 


ml  facinuil 
m  nihil  rvt 

priipriam  urtfuamur.'   "  We  must  so  order 
by  no  means  to  contend  against  universal 
re ;  but  yet,  tbat  rule  bang  observed,  to 
w  onr  awn.'"     To  what  end  are  these  ele- 
vated points    uf   philosophy,,  upon   which    no 
human  being  can  rely  7     And   those  rules  that 
"   ncwd  our  use  and  our  strength  ! 

I  often  observe  that  we  have  rales  of  life  set 


:kss: 


'OJV.I  ti- 
ll »•*.  M  ran,  m-i  .1 


before  us.  which  neither  the  pro- 

Cr  nor  those  that  hear  biin 
!  any  manner  of  hope,  nor 
which  is  more,  any  inclination, 
to  follow.  Of  the  same  sheet  of 
paper  whereon  the  judge  has  but 
just  written  n  sentence  against  an 
adulterer,  be  steals  a  piece  whereon  to  write  a 
love-letter  to  his  companion's  wife.  She  whom 
you  have  but  just  now  entertained  in  your  em- 
braces will  present! v,  even  in  your  own  hearing, 
more  loudly  inveigh  against  tbe  some  fault  in 
her  companion  than  would  Porcia.1  And  such 
there  are  who  will  condemn  men  to  death  for 
crimes  tbat  they  do  not  themselves  repute  so 
much  as  faults.  I  have  in  my  youth  seen  a 
gentleman  with  one  hand  present  the  people 
with  verses  that  excelled  both  in  wit  nnd  de- 
bauchery, and  with  the  other,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  straight-heed  and  quarrelsome  theo- 
logical reformation  that  the  world  has  been 
treated  with  these  many  years.*  Men  proceed 
in  this  way :  they  let  the  laws  and  precepts  fol- 
low their  road,  but  themselves  keep  another 
course,  not  only  from  debauchery  of  manner*, 
but  oft  times  by  judgment  and  contrary  opinion.  ' 
Do  but  hear  a  philosophical  lecture ;  the  inven- 
tion, eloquence,  and  pertinency  immediately 
Strike  upon  your  mind,  and  more  you  ;  there  , 
is   nothing   that   either  flatten   or  reprehends 

Jour  conscience  ;  'tis  not  that  they  address.  ' 
s  not  this  true  ?  This  made  Aristo  say,  "  that  . 
neither  a  bath  nor  a  lecture  were  of  use,  unless 
they  scoured  and  made  men  dean."1  One  may 
stop  at  the  outward  skin,  but  'tis  after  the  mar- 
row is  picked  out;  as  after  baring  quaffed  off 
the  wine  out  of  a  fine  cup,  we  consider  the 
graving  and  workmanship.  In  all  the  coarti 
of  ancient  philosophy  this  is  to  be  found,  thai 
the  same  lecturer  there  publishes  the  rales  of 
temperance,  and  at  the  same  time  discourse*  of 
love  and  wantonness;  and  Xenophoii,  even  in 
the  bosom  of  Clinias,  wrote  against  tbe  Ara- 
tippic  virtue.9  'Tis  not  that  then;  is  any  mira- 
culous conversion  in  it  that  makes  diem  thw 
wavering,  but  'tis  as  Solon  represents  himself, 
sometimes  in  his  own  person,  and  sotaetjaM*  is  . 
that  of  a  legislator  ;  one  while  be  speaks  Kir  the  , 
crowd,  and  another  for  himself;  taking  the  frw 
and  natural  rules  for  his  own  share,  assume 
himself  of  a  firm  and  established  health  aal 
vigour ! 


Antisthenes10  allowed  a  sage  to  lore,  and  to  4* 
whatever  he  saw  opportune,  with-      . 
out  regard  to  the  laws;   foras-     £j*H 
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much  as  be  was  better  advised  than  they, 
and  had  a  greater  knowledge  of  virtue.  His 
disciple,  Diogenes,  said :'  that  men  to  perturba- 
tions were  to  oppose  reason,  to  fortune  courage, 
and  to  the  laws,  nature.  For  tender  stomachs, 
constrained  and  artificial  recipes  must  be  pre- 
scribed j  good  and  strong  stomachs  serve  them- 
selves simply  with  the  prescriptions  of  their  own 
natural  appetite  :  after  this  manner  do  our 
physicians  proceed,  who  eat  melons,  and  drink 
iced  wines,  whilst  they  confine  their  patients  to 
syrops  and  sops.  "  I  know  not, "  said  the 
courtezan  Lais,  "  what  they  talk  of  books, 
wisdom,  and  philosophy ;  but  these  men  knock 
as  often  at  my  door  as  any  others."3  At  the 
same  rate  that  our  licence  always  carries  us 
beyond  what  is  lawful  and  allowed,  men  have, 
often  beyond  universal  reason,  narrowed  the 
precepts  and  rules  of  life : 

Nemo  satis  credit  tantum  delinquere,  quantum 
Permittas.* 

"  None  tin  br  rule ;  none  heed  the  charge  precise ; 
'  Thus,  and  no  farther,  may  ye  step  in  vice,' 
But  leap  the  bounds  prescribed,  and  with  free  grace 
Pccur  far  and  wide  the  interdicted  space." 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  there  were  more  pro- 
portion betwixt  the  command  and  the  obedience; 
and  the  mark  seems  to  be  unjust  to  which  one 
cannot  attain.  There  is  no  man  so  good,  who, 
were  he  to  submit  all  his  thoughts  and  actions 
to  the  laws,  would  not  deserve  hanging  ten 
times  in  his  life ;  nay,  and  such  a  one,  too,  as  it 
were  great  pity  to  make  away  with,  and  very 
unjust  to  punish : 

Ole,  quid  ad  te, 
De  cute  quid  faciat  ille,  vcl  ilia  sua  ?A 

"  Olus,  what  U't  to  thee 
What  with  themselves  does  he  or  she  ?" 

and  such  a  one  there  may  be  as  hath  no  way 
offended  the  laws,  who  nevertheless  would  not 
deserve  the  character  of  a  virtuous  man,  and 
that  philosophy  would  justly  condemn  to  be 
whipped ;  so  unequal  ana  perplexed  is  this  rela- 
tion !  We  are  so  far  from  being  good  men, 
according  to  the  laws  of  God,  that  we  cannot 
be  so  according  to  our  own :  human  wisdom 
never  yet  arrived  at  the  duty  that  it  bad  itself 
prescribed ;  and  could  it  arrive  there,  it  would 
still  prescribe  itself  others  beyond  it,  to  which  it 
would  ever  aspire  and  pretend  :  so  great  an 
enemy  to  consistency  is  our  human  condition. 
'Tis  man  enjoins  himself  to  be  necessarily  in 
fault;  he  is  not  very  discreet  to  cut  out  his  duty 
by  the  measure  of  any  other  being  than  his  own ; 
to  whom  does  he  prescribe  that  which  he  does 
not  expect  any  one  should  perform  ?  Is  he 
unjust  in  not  doing  what  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  do  ?  The  laws  which  condemn  us  not  to  be 
able,  condemn  us  for  not  being  able. 


'  Laertius,  in  vita. 

*  Ant.  Guevara,  Golden  Spittles,  book  i. 
9  Juvenal,  xiv.  133. 

*  Martial,  vii.  0.  1. 


At  the  worst,  this  disform  liberty  of  present- 
ing themselves  two  several  ways,  the  doing 
after  one  manner,  and  the  saying  after 
another,  may  be  allowed  to  those  who  only 
speak  of  things ;  but  it  cannot  be  allowed  to 
them  who  speak  themselves,  as  I  do ;  I  must 
march  my  pen  as  I  do  my  feet.  The  common 
life  ought  to  have  communication  with  other 
lives  :  the  virtue  of  Cato  was  vigorous  beyond 
the  reason  of  the  Age  he  lived  in ;  and  for  a 
man  whose  province  it  was  to  take  part  in  the 
governing  others,  dedicated  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, it  might  be  called  a  justice,  if  not  unjust, 
at  least  vain  and  out  of  season.*  Even  my  own 
manners,  which  have  not  above  an  inch  of  sin- 
gularity in  them  above  those  that  are  current 
amongst  us,  render  me  nevertheless  a  little  odd 
and  unsociable  to  the  age  I  live  in.  I  know 
not  whether  it  be  that  I  am  disgusted  without 
reason  with  the  world  I  frequent ;  but  I  know 
very  well  that  it  would  be  without  reason, 
should  I  complain  of  its  being  disgusted  with 
me,  seeing  I  am  so  with  it.  The  virtue  that  is 
assigned  to  the  affairs  of  the  world  is  a  virtue  of 
many  wavings,  corners,  and  elbows,  to  join  and 
adapt  itself  to  human  frailty ;  mixed  and  artifi- 
cial, not  straight,  clean,  constant,  nor  purely 
innocent.  Our  annals  to  this  very  day  reproach 
one  of  our  kings  for  suffering  himself  implicitly 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  conscientious  persua- 
sions of  his  confessor;  affairs  of  state  hold  bolder 
precepts ; 

Exeat  aula 
Qui  vult  esse  pius.* 


u 


Let  him  who  will  be  good  from  court  retire." 


I  have  formerly  tried  to  employ,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  opinions  and  rules  of 
living,  as  rude,  new,  unpolished  or  unpolluted, 
as  were  either  born  with  me,  or  brought  away 
from  my  education,  and  wherewith  1  serve  my 
turn,  ii  not  so  commodiously,  at  least  as 
securely,  in  uiy  own  particular  concerns :  but 
I  have  found  this  scholastic  and  novice  virtue 
foolish  and  dangerous  in  those  matters.  He 
that  goes  into  a  crowd,  must  now  go  one  way, 
and  then  another,  keep  his  elbows  close,  retire, 
or  advance,  and  quit  the  direct  way,  according 
to  what  he  encounters ;  and  must  live,  not  so 
much  according  to  his  own  method  as  that  of 
others ;  not  according  to  what  he  purposes  to 
himself,  but  according  to  what  is  proposed  to 
him,  according  to  the  time,  according  to  men, 
according  to  occasions.  Plato  says  that  who- 
ever escapes  the  world's  handling  with  clean 
breeches,  escapes  by  miracle;  and  says,  too, 
that  when  he  appoints  his  philosopher  the  head 
of  a  government,  he  does  not  mean  a  corrupt 
one  like  that  of  Athens,7  and  much  less  such  a 
one  as  this  of  ours,  wherein  wisdom  itself  would 


»  Cicero,  too,  says  of  him  (Epist.  ad  Altieum,  ii.  1.)  ;— 
"  Dicit  enim  tanquam,  in  Platoxus  iroAircto,  non  tanquam  m 
Romuli  fasre.  seulentiam." 

*  I<ucan.  viti.  4Q3. 

?  Republic,  ri. 
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be  to  seek :  a  good  herb,  transplanted  into  a 
tool  ▼ery  contrary  to  its  own  nature,  much 
sooner  conforms  itself  to  the  toil,  than  it  re- 
forms the  soil  to  it.  I  feel,  if  I  were  wholly  to 
apply  myself  to  such  employments,  it  would 
require  a  great  deal  of  change  and  new  model- 
ling in  me,  before  I  could  be  any  way  fit  for  it. 
And  though  I  could  so  far  prevail  upon  myself 
(and  why  might  I  not  with  time  and  diligence), 
I  would  not  do  it.  What  little  I  have  had 
to  do  with  public  employments  has  been  so 
much  disgust  to  me ;  I  feel  betimes  some 
temptations  toward  ambition  rising  in  my  soul, 
but  I  obstinately  oppose  them : 

At  tu,  CaiuIIe,  obstinattts  obdmrn.' 


*t 


Bat  thou,  Catullus,  bold  out  to  the 


I  am  seldom  called  to  it,  and  as  seldom  offer 
myself  uncalled :  liberty  and  laziness,  the  qua- 
lities most  predominant  in  me,  are  qualities 
diametrically  contrary  to  that  trade.  We  can- 
not distinguish  the  faculties  of  men ;  they  have 
divisions  and  limits  bard  and  delicate  to  choose : 
to  conclude,  from  the  discreet  conduct  of  a  pri- 
vate life,  a  capacity  for  public  affairs,  is  to  con- 
clude ill :  a  man  may  govern  himself  well,  that 
cannot  govern  others  so,  and  compose  Essays 
that  cannot  work  effects :  such  a  one  may  be 
who  can  order  a  siege  well,  that  would  ill  mar- 
shal a  battle,  and  that  can  speak  well  in  private, 
who  would  ill  harangue  a  people  or  a  prince : 
nay,  'tis  pcradventure  rather  a  testimony  in 
him  who  can  do  the  one,  that  he  cannot  do  the 
other,  than  otherwise.  I  find  that  elevated 
souls  are  not  much  more  proper  for  low  things, 
than  mean  souls  are  to  high  ones.  Could  it  be 
imagined  that  Socrates*  should  have  given 
occasion  of  laughter,  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
reputation,  to  the  Athenians,  for  having  never 
been  able  to  sum  up  the  votes  of  his  tribe,  to 
deliver  it  to  the  council  ?  Doubtless,  the  vene- 
ration I  have  for  the  perfections  of  this  great 
man.  deserves  that  fortune  should  furnish  for 
the  excuse  of  my  principal  imperfections,  so 
magnificent  an  example.  Our  sufficiency  is  cut 
out  into  small  parcels :  mine  has  no  latitude, 
and  is  also  very  contemptible  in  number.  Sa- 
turn in  us,3  to  those  who  had  conferred  upon  him 
the  command  in  chief :  "  Comrades, "  said 
he,  "  you  have  lost  a  good  captain,  to  make 
him  an  ill  general." 
Whoever  boasts,  in  so  sick  a  time  as  this,  to 


i  Catullus,  Cmrm.  nit  19. 

■  In  the  Oorgia*  of  Plata 

>  One  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  who  rose  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Galilean*.  See  Trebellhu  PoUio,  Trigint.  Tyrmnn, 
e.  S3. 

«  Greek  History,  rv.  i  ;  where,  however,  Xenophon  speaks 
not  of  a  passage  through  Peloponnesus,  but  of  an  interview 
in  the  camp  of  Agesilaus. 

*  Capette  properly  means  a  scholar  of  MoataJgii  Col- 
lege at  Park.  In  14S0  John  Sandoncht,  of  MaQnes,  a 
doctor  of  the  ftorbonne,  settled  a  fund  for  maintaining  in 
this  college  S4  scholars,  in  honour  of  the  IS  apostles,  and 
the  71  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.    These  scholars  wen  called 


Virtue  which  k 


employ  a  true  and  sincere  virtue 
l  in    the    world's    service,    either 
knows  it  not,  opinions  growing 
I  corrupt  with    manners   (and   in     be  employed  in 
truth  to  hear  them  describe  it,     Jj^JtTfwtw 
to  glorify  themselves  in  their  de-     rupt  state, 
portments,  and  to  lay  down  their 
rules;   instead  of  painting  virtue,  they  paint 
pure  rice  and  injustice,  and  so  represent  them 
false  in  the  education  of  princes) :  or,  if  be  does 
know  it,  boasts  unjustly,  and,  let  him  say  what 
be  will,  does  a  thousand  things  of  which  his 
own  conscience  must  necessarily  accuse  him. 
I  should  willingly  take  Seneca's  word  of  the 
experience  be  made  upon  the  like  occasion, 
provided  he  would  deal  clearly  and  sincerely 
with  me.    The  most  honourable  mark  of  good- 
ness, in  such  a  necessity,  is  freely  to  confess 
both  his  own  fault  and  those  of  others;  with 
the  power  of  his  virtue  to  stop  the  inclination 
towards  evil;  unwillingly  to  follow  this  propen- 
sity, to  hope  better,  and  to  desire  better.     I 
perceive  that  in  these  unhappy  divisions  wherein 
we  are  miserably  involved  in  France,  every  one 
does  his  best  to  defend,  and  by  argument  to 
make  good  bis  cause ;  but  even  the  very  best 
with  dissimulation  and  disguise :  be  that  would 
write  roundly  of  the  true  state  of  the  quarrel, 
would  write  boldly  and  viciously.    What  is 
the  most  party,  other  than  a  member  of  a  de- 
cayed ana  worm-eaten  body  ?    But  of  such  a 
body,  the  member  that  is  least  affected  is  said 
to  be  found,  and  with  good  reason,  forasmuch 
as  our  qualities  have  no  title  but  in  comparison : 
civil  innocence  is  measured  according  to  time 
and  place.     I  should  love  to  read  in  Xenophon 
this  commendation  of  Agesilaus:4  being   en- 
treated by  a  neighbouring  prince,  with  whom 
he  had  formerly  bad  war,  to  permit  him  to  pass 
through  his  country ;  he  granted  his  request, 
giving  him  free  passage  through  Peloponnesus, 
and  not  only  did  not  imprison  or  poison  him, 
being  at  his  mercy,  but  courteously  received 
him,  according  to  toe  obligation  of  his  promise, 
without  doing  him  the  least  injury  or  offence. 
To  such  humours  as  theirs,  this  was  an  act  of  no 
great  lustre;  elsewhere,  and  in 
another  age,  the  frankness  and    Jf^S^rJf. 
magnanimity  of  such  an  action    lege,  in  Paris.* 
will   be    in   high  esteem.     Our 
childish  Capettes  would  have  laughed  at  it,  so 
little  does  the  Spartan  innocence  resemble  that 
of  France.*  We  are  not  without  virtuous  men : 


Capette*  from  short  cloaks  they  wore,  called 
they  were  treated  verv  harshly,  both  with  regard  to  their  table 
and  to  their  discipline,  they  were  commonly  such  low 
geniuses  that  the  word  capette  was  made  use  of  to  signify  a 
scholar  of  the  most  contemptible  character,  a  fool,  aa  mi- 
pertinent.  "  Montaigne,  by  the  use  of  the  term,"  ob- 
serves M.  Coste,  "  intends  the  bulk  of  his  eotempuraries, 
who  would  not  hare  failed  to  ridicule  the  frank  and  generous 

Suit  of  Agesilaus.  In  the  same  predicament  may  be  placed 
ose  Flemish  historians  who,  baring  accused  Charles  V.  at* 
imprudence  in  relying  on  the  good  faith  of  Francis  I.  when 
his  imperial  majesty  passed  through  France  in  154S,  base 
thereby  signified  their  opinion  that  Franda  was  very  weak  in 
slipping  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  making  himself  master  of 
his  moat  formidable  enemy." 
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bat  'tis  according  to  our  standard.  Whoever 
Las  his  manners  established  in  regularity  above 
the  standard  of  the  age  he  lives  in,  let  him  either 
wrest  or  blunt  his  rules ;  or,  which  I  would 
rather  advise  him  to,  let  him  retire,  and  not 
meddle  with  us  at  all :  What  will  he  get  by  it? 

Egregium  sanctumque  Tirum  si  cerno,  bimembri 
Hoc  monstrum  puero,  et  miranti  jam  sub  aratro 
Pucibiu  inventis,  et  foetse  comparo  mulee.1 

"  If  such  a  man  I  see,  of  pious  worth, 

I  straight  compare  him  to  a  monstrous  birth : 
To  pregnant  mules,  or  fish  unheard-of,  found 
Ploughed  by  the  wond'ring  share  from  out  the  ground." 

A  man  may  regret  the  better  times,  but  cannot 
fly  from  the  present :  we  may  wish  for  other 
magistrates,  but  we  must,  notwithstanding, 
obey  those  we  have;  and  peradventure  'tis 
more  laudable  to  obey  the  bad  than  the  good. 
So  lone  as  the  image  of  the  ancient  and  received 
laws  of  this  monarchy  shall  shine  in  any  corner 
of  the  kingdom,  there  will  I  be :  If  they  un- 
fortunately happen  to  thwart  and  contradict 
one  another,  so  as  to  produce  two  factions  of 
doubtful  and  difficult  choice,  I  will  willingly 
choose  to  withdraw  from  the  tempest ;  in  the 
mean  time  nature,  or  the  hazards  of  war,  may 
lend  me  a  helping  hand.  Betwixt  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  I  should  soon  and  frankly  have  de- 
clared myself;  but  amongst  the  three  robbers 
that  came  after,3  a  man  must  needs  have  either 
hid  himself,  or  have  gone  along  with  the  cur- 
rent of  the  time ;  which  I  think  a  man  may 
lawfully  do,  when  reason  no  longer  rules. 

Quo  diversus  abis  ?3 
"  Whither  dost  thou  wandering  go  ?" 

This  medley  is  a  little  from  my  subject :  I 

go  out  of  my  way  ;  but  'tis  rather 

Montaigne*  J    5y  licence    than   oversight:  my 

sometimes  de-     fancies   follow  one  another,  but 

•trSert^e"*    sometimes  at  a  great  distance; 


does  here.  and  look   towards  one  another, 

but  'tis  with  an  oblique  glance. 
I  have  read  a  dialogue  of  Plato,4  of  such  a 
motley  and  fantastic  composition  :  the  begin- 
ning about  love,  and  all  the  rest  about  rhetoric: 
they  stick  not  at  these  variations,  and  have  a 
marvellous  grace  in  letting  themselves  be  car- 
ried away  at  the  pleasure  of  the  winds ;  or  at 
least  to  seem  as  if  they  were. 

The  titles  of  my  chapters  do  not  always  com- 
prehend the  whole  matter ;  they  often  denote 
it  by  some  mark  only,  as  these  other  titles, 
Andria,  Eunuchus  ;•  or  these,  Sylla,  Cicero, 
Torquatus.  I  love  a  poetic  march,  by  leaps  and 
skips ;  'tis  an  art,  as  Plato  says,  light,  nimble, 
and  a  little  demoniacal.6  There  are  pieces  in 
Plutarch  where  he  forgets  his  theme  ;  where 
the  proposition  of  his  argument  is  only  found 
incidentally,  and  stuffed  throughout  with  fo- 


l  Juvenal,  xiii.  64. 

*  OctaviuM,  Marc- Antony,  and  Lepidu*. 

*  JBneid,  t.  166. 

*  The  Pkmdra 

»  The  names  of  two  of  Terence's  comedies. 


reign  matter :  do  but  observe  his  meanders  in 
the  Demon  of  Socrates.  Good  God !  how 
beautiful  are  his  variations  and  digressions; 
and  then,  most  of  all,  when  they  seem  to  be 
fortuitous,  and  introduced  for  want  of  heed. 
'Tis  the  indiligent  reader  that  loses  my  subject, 
not  I ;  there  will  always  be  found  some  words 
or  other  in  a  corner  that  are  to  the  purpose, 
though  it  lie  very  close.  I  ramble  about,  in- 
discreetly and  tumultously  :  my  style  and  my 
wit  wander  at  the  same  rate.  A  little  folly  » 
desirable  in  him  that  will  not  be  guilty  of  stu- 
pidity, say  the  precepts,  and  much  more  the 
examples,  of  our  masters.  A  thousand  poets 
flag  and  languish  after  a  prosaic  manner ;  but 
the  best  old  prose,  and  I  strew  it  here  up  and 
down  indifferently  for  verse,  shines  throughout 
with  the  vigour  and  boldness  of  poetry,  and 
represents  some  air  of  its  fury.  Certainly  prose 
must  yield  the  pre-eminence  in  speaking.  The 
poet,  says  Plato,7  when  set  upon  the  muses' 
tripod,  pours  out  with  fury  whatever  comes 
into  his  mouth,  like  the  pipe  of  a  fountain, 
without  considering  and  pausing  upon  what  he 
says ;  and  things  come  from  him  of  various 
colours,  of  contrary  substance,  and  with  an 
irregular  torrent :  himself  is  all  over  poetical :  and 
all  the  old  theology,  as  the  learned  inform  us, 
is  poetry,  and  the  first  philosophy  is  the  original 
language  of  the  sods.  I  would  have  the  mat- 
ter distinguish  itself;  it  sufficiently  shows 
where  it  changes,  where  it  concludes,  where  it 
begins,  and  where  it  resumes,  without  inter- 
lacing it  with  words  of  connection,  introduced 
for  the  relief  of  weak  or  negligent  ears,  and 
without  commenting  myself.  Who  is  he  that 
had  not  rather  not  be  read  at  all,  than  after  a 
drowsy  or  cursory  manner?  Nihil  est  tarn 
utile  quod  in  transitu  prosit.9  "  Nothing  can 
be  so  profitable  as  to  be  so  when  negligently 
read."  If  to  take  a  book  in  hand  were  to  read 
it,  if  to  look  upon  it  were  to  consider  it,  and 
to  run  it  slightly  over  were  to  make  it  a  man's 
own,  I  were  then  to  blame  to  make  myself  out 
so  ignorant  as  I  say  I  am.  Seeing  I  cannot 
fix  the  attention  of  my  reader  by  the  weight  of 
what  I  write,  manco  male,  if  I  should  chance 
to  do  it  by  my  intricacies.  "  Nay,  but  be  will 
afterwards  repent  that  he  ever  occupied  himself 
about  it."  True,  but  he  will  still  have  occupied 
himself.  And  besides,  there  are  some  humours 
in  which  intelligence  produces  disdain,  who 
will  think  better  of  me  for  not  understanding 
what  I  say :  they  will  conclude  the  depth  of 
my  meaning  by  the  obscurity ;  which,  to  speak 
sincerely,  I  mortally  bate,  and  would  avoid  it 
if  I  could.  Aristotle  boasts  somewhere9  that 
he  affected  it :  vicious  affectation  !  The  short 
chapters  that  I  made  my  method  in  the  begin- 
ning of  my  book,  having  since  seemed  to  me  to 


•  Or  rather  dmae,  iaifiovutn.    lfonteigne  quotes  the  lorn. 
'  Lotos,  vi. 

8  Seneca,  Epvt.  2. 

•  See  Aulas  Gellius,  xx.  6;  Plutarch,  Ufe  of  AitxmM&tr. 
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brak  and  dissolve  the  attention  before  it  was 
raised,  as  making  it  disdain  to  settle  itself  to  80 
little,  I  upon  that  account  have  made  the  rest 
longer,  such  a*  require  proposition  and  assigned 
Umi.  In  'Hell  nn  employment,  to  whom  yon 
will  not  give  an  hour  you  will  give  nothing  ;  nod 
you  do  nothing  for  him  for  whom  you  only  do 
whilst  you  are  doing  something  else.  To  which 
may  be  added,  that  I  have  perhaps  some  par- 
ticular obligation  to  speak  only  by  halves,  to 
apeak  contusedly  and  discordantly.  I  am 
therefore  ungry  at  this  kind  of  perplexing 
TTMOll.  and  these  extravagant  projects  thai 
trouble  a  man's  life,  and  those  opinions  so  fine 
and  subtle;  though  they  be  true,  I  tbink  them 
too  dear  bought.  On  the  contrary,  I  make  it 
my  business  to  bring  vanity  itself  in  repute, 
and  folly  too,  if  it  bring  me  any  pleasure ;  and 
let  myself  follow  my  own  natural  inclinations, 
without  carrying  too  strict  a  baud  upon  them. 

I  have  (wen  elsewhere  palaces  in  ruins,  and 
statues,  both  of  god;  and  men,  defaced,  ami  yet 
there  are  men  still.  All  i his  is  true ;  and  yet 
for  all  that  I  cannot  so  often  review  tbe  ruins 
of  that  so  great,  and  since  so  holy. 
Hi>  jmitkiilK  city,1  that  I  do  not  admire  and 
:  of  the 
be- 


Tue  c 

dead  is  recommended  to  u 


sides,  I  have  been  bred  up  from  my  infancy 
with  these  people;  I  bad  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  Home  long  before  I  had  any  of  those 
of  in  v  own  bouse.  1  knew  tbe  Capitol  iitut 
Its  plan  before  I  knew  the  Louvre;  and  the 
Tiber  before  I  knew  the  Seine.  Tbe  qtmliti. 
and  fortuues  of  Lucullus,  Mctellus,  umi  Seijiii 
have  ever  run  more  in  my  head  than  those  of 
any  of  my  own  country  ;  they  are  all  dead, 
and  so  is  my  father  as  absolutely  dead  as  they. 
ond  ia  removed  as  far  from  me  and  life  ir 
eighteen  yean  as  they  in  sixteen  hundred ; 
whose  memory,  nevertheless,  friendship  and 
society,  I  do  not  cease  to  bug  and  embrace  with 

a  very  perfect  and  lively  union. 
Grwiiiuic  Nay,  of  my  own  inclination,  I 

dj.^d_  render  myself  more  attentive  to 

the  dead  .  they  no  longer  help 
themselves,  and  therefore,  melhinks,  they  more 
require  my  assistance :  'tis  there  that  gratitude 
appears  in  its  full  lustre:  benefits  are  not  ~ 
generously  placed  where  there  is  retrogradati 
and  reflection.  Arcesilaus1  going  to  visit  C 
sihius,  who  was  sick,  and  finding  him  in  a  very 
poor  condition,  privately  conveyed  some  money 
under  his  pillow  ;  ami,  by  concealing  it  from 
him,  acquitted  him  moreover  from  tbe  acknow- 
ledgment due  to  such  a  benefit.  Such  as  have 
merited  from  me  friendship  nnd  gratitude,  have 
never  lost  them  by  being  no  more  ;  I  hate  bet- 


hundred  quarrels  iu  defeating  Pompey,  km 
upon  the  account  of  Brutus  ;  tiiis  acquainturt 
does  yet  continue  betwixt  us  :  I  have  no  otl-i 
hold  even  of  present  things  but  by  my  fur;. 
Finding  myself  of  no  use  to    tbi- 


myself  tack  upon  that  other  ;  and  m  so  child- 
ishly  enamoured  of  the  free,  jus." 
of  ancient  Rome   (for  1  i 


ly  enamoured  af  the  free,  just,  and  flouruhiai; 
state  of  ancient  Rome  (for  I  neither  love  it  a 
its  birth  nor  old  age),  that  I  interest  myself  ii 
it  to  a  degree  of  pus-ion  ;  and  therefore 
so  often  review  the  situation  of  their  strei 
houses,  and  ruins  as  profound  as  the  antipodes, 
but  tbat  it  always  puts  me  into  tbe  dumps. 
Is  it  by  nature,  or  through  error  of  tancv,  thai 
tbe  sight  of  the  places  which  we  know  h«« 
been  frequented  DM  inhabited  by  persons  whose 
memories  are  recommended  in  story,  does  in 
some  sort  work  more  upon  us  than  to  heal  i 
recital  of  their  acts,  or  to  read  their  writings! 

Tanta  i-ii  admonitioiiit   incit    in    locu .' El 

id  'jitidcm  in  hoc  urbe   infinitum  •  quaeirmipu 
mini  iiii/reiiiuiur,  in    alii/ntiiil    It'uti-riani    MKt 
glum   ponhnus}     "  So   great  B  power  of  ad- 
monition is  in  places;  and  truly  in   this  citv  h 
infinite,  that  which  way  soever  we  go  ■  e  tread 
upon  some  history."      It  pleases  me  to  consider 
their   face,   port,   and  vestments:    I  runiinafe 
those  great  names  betwixt  my  teeth,  and  make 
them  ring  in  my  own  ears :  ego  ilia*  tvnrror, 
rt  tantit  tiominibus  tamper  asmrgo.'     "  I  re- 
verence them,  and  rise  up  ia  honour  of  so  great 
names."     Of  things  (hat  are  iu  some  part  great  P 
and   admirable,    I    admire    even   the   common  . 
ports :    I  could   wish   to   see  her   people   talk, 
walk,  and  sup  together.      It  were   ingratitude 
to  contemn  tbe  relics  and   images  of  so  many  ! 
worthy  and  valiant  men  as  1  have,  as  it  were,  I 
seen  live  and  die,  and  who,  by  their  axamptt, 
give  us  so  many  good  instructions,   kuew  we 
how  to  follow  them. 

And  moreover,  this  very  Rome  that  we  now 
see,  deserves  to  be  beloved:  so  long,  and  by  so  { 
many  titles,   confederate   to  our 
crown  ;    the   only  common   and     ■"  « ita 
universal   city.      Tbe    sovereign     im'^w  ** 
magistrate  that  commands  there 
is  equally  acknowledged  and  obeyed  elsewhere; 
'tis  the  metropolitan  city  of  all' the   ChriM;mi 
nations;  the  Spanish  and  French  are  there  at 
home  ;  to  be  a  prince  of  this  state  there  needs 
no  more  but  to  be  a  prince  of  Christendom,  no 
matter  of  what  port.     There  ia   noplace  upon 
earth  that  heavco  has  embraced  with  such  on 
influence   and  constancy  of  favour ;    her  very 
ruins  are  glorious  and  great : 


nnb  retain  the  marks  and 
(  palam  sir,  ana  in  loci/ 
utitrtr.*    --That  it  may  ' 
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manifest  that  nature  is  in  one  place  enamoured 
of  her  own  work."  Some  would  blame  and  be 
angry  at  themselves  to  perceive  themselves 
tickled  with  so  vain  a  pleasure :  our  humours 
are  never  too  vain,  that  are  pleasant ;  let  them  be 
what  they  would,  that  did  constantly  content 
an  honest  man  of  common  understanding,  I 
could  not  have  the  heart  to  pity  him. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  fortune  in  that  to 
this  very  Lour,  she  has  offered  me 
How  Bionuirae  no  outrage  beyond  what  I  was 
j  tune.**     °  °f    *hie  to  bear.     Slay  it  not  be  her 
I  custom  to  let  those  live  in  quiet 

by  whom  she  is  not  importuned  ? 

Quanto  quiaque  sibi  plura  negaverit, 
A  diu  plura  feret :  nil  cupientium 
Nudus  caatra  peto 

Multa  petentibua 
Deaunt  multa.1 

"  The  more  a  man  himaelf  denke, 

The  more  indulgent  heaven  auppliea. 

I,  to  no  wild  desirea  a  slave, 
Join  with  the  few  that  nothing  crave ; 

He  that,  repining,  coveta  more, 
la  ever  wanting,  ever  poor." 

If  she  continues  so,  she  will  dismiss  me  very 
well  satisfied : 

Nihil  supra. 
Deoa  laceaio.* 

"  Nor  for  aught  more 
The  Goda  implore." 

!  But  beware  the  shock  !  There  are  a  thousand 
that  perish  in  the  port.  I  easily  comfort  myself 
for  what  shall  happen  here  when  I  am  gone  ; 
present  things  trouble  me  enough : 

Fortune  catera  mando :' 
"  To  fortune  I  leave  all  the  reat :" 

besides,  I  have  not  that  strong  obligation  that 
they  say  ties  men  to  the  future,  by  the  children 
that  succeed  to  their  name  and  honour;  and 
perhaps  ought  less  to  covet  them  if  they  are  to 
be  so  much  desired.  I  am  but  too  much  tied  to 
the  world,  and  to  this  life  of  myself;  I  am 
content  to  be  in  fortune's  power  by  circum- 
stances properly  necessary  to  my  being,  without 
otherwise  enlarging  her  jurisdiction  over  me, 
and  have  never  thought  that  to  be  without 
children  was  a  defect  that  ought  to  render  life 
less  complete,  or  less  contented.  Sterility  has 
its  conveniences  too.  Children 
chUdren  not       j^  0f  tne  number  of  things  that 

much  to  be  co-  .      .      ,        P   .      , 

veted,  andwhy.  are  not  so  much  to  be  desired, 
especially  now  that  it  would  be 
so  bard  to  make  them  good :  Bona  jam  nee 
nasci  licet,  it  a  carrupta  sunt  seminar  "  The 
seed  of  all  things  is  so  corrupt  that  nothing 
worthy  can  be  born  thence,"  and  yet  they  are 
justly  to  be  lamented  by  such  as  lose  them  when 
they  have  them. 

He  who  left  me  my  house  in  charge,  foretold 
that  I  was  like    to  ruin    it,  considering  my 


>  Horace,  Od.  iii.  16,  31,  and  42. 

*  Id.  io  ii.  18,  11. 

*  Ovid,  Meiam.  ii.  140. 


humour  so  little  inclined  to  look  after  household 
affairs.  But  he  was  mistaken.  For  I  am  in 
the  same  condition  now  as  when  I  first  entered 
into  it,  if  not  better ;  and  yet  without  office,  or 
any  place  of  profit. 

As  to  the  rest,  if  fortune  has  never  done  me 
any  violent  or  extraordinary  injury,  neither  has 
she  done  me  any  particular  favour.  Whatever 
we  derive  from  her  bounty,  was  there  above  an 
hundred  years  before  my  time.  I  have,  as  to 
my  own  particular,  no  essential  and  solid  good, 
that  I  stand  indebted  for  to  her  liberality.  She 
has  indeed  done  me  some  airy  honours,  and 
titular  favours  without  substance,  and  those  in 
truth  she  has  not  granted,  but  offered  me,  who, 
God  knows,  am  all  material,  and  who  take 
nothing  but  what  is  real  and  massy  too  for  cur- 
rent pay  ;  and  who,  if  I  durst  confess  so  much, 
would  hardly  think  avarice  less  excusable 
than  ambition,  or  pain  less  to  be  avoided  than 
shame,  or  health  Jess  to  be  coveted  than  learn- 
ing, or  riches  than  nobility. 

Amongst  those  empty  favours  of  hers,  there 
is  none  that  so  much  pleases  the  vain  humour 
natural  to  me  as  a  genuine  bull  of  Roman  citi- 
zenship, that  was  granted  me  when  I  was  last 
there,*  pompous  in  seals  and  gilded  letters ;  and 
panted  with  all  courtesy  and  liberality.  And 
because  these  things  are  couched  in  a  mixed 
style,  more  or  less  favourable,  and  that  before 
I  myself  saw  it,  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  seen  a  copy  of  one,  I  will,  to  satisfy  such 
as  are  sick  of  the  same  curiosity,  transcribe  it 
here  in  form : 

Quod  Horatius  Maximus,  Martius  Cecius,  Alex- 
ander Mutus,  alma?  urbis  conservatores,  de 
illustrissimo  viro  Michaele  Montano,  equite 
Sancti  Michaelis,  et  a  cubiculo  regis  enris- 
tianissimi,  romana  civitate  donando,  ad 
Senatum  retulerunt ;  S.  P.  Q.  R.  de  ea  re  ita 
fieri  censuit. 

Cum,  veteri  more  et  instituto,  cupide  illi  semper 
studioseque  suscepti  sint,  qui  virtute%0  nobili- 
tatc  praestantes,  magno  reipublicse  nostrae  usui 
atque  ornamento  fuisseut,  vel  esse  aliquando 
possent:  nos,  majorum  nostrorum  exemplo  atque 
auctoritate  permoti,  prseclaram  banc  consuetu- 
dinem  nobis  imitandam  ac  servandam  fore  cen- 
semus.  Quamobrem  cum  illustrissimus  Michael 
Montanus,  eques  sancti  Michaelis,  et  a  cubiculo 
regis  christianissimi,  romani  nominis  studio- 
sissimus,  et  familise  laude  atque  splendore,  et 
propriis  virtu  turn  mentis  dignissimus  sit,  qui 
summo  senatus  populique  romani  judicio  ac 
studio  in  Romanam  civitatem  adsciscatur ;  pla- 
cere  senatui  P.  Q.  R.  illustrissimum  Michaelem 
M  on  tan  urn,  rebus  omnibus  ornatissimum,  atque 
huic  inclyto  populo  carissimum,  ipsum  poste- 
rosque  in  romanam  civitatem  adscribi,  orna- 
rique  omnibus  et  pnemiis  et  honoribus,  quibus 


«  Tertullian,  de  PudiciHa. 
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ilii  fruuntur,  qui  cives  patriciique  romani  Dati, 
aot  jure  optimo  facti  sunt.  In  quo  censere 
senatum  P.  Q.  R.,  se  non  tam  illi  jus  civitatis 
largiri,  quam  debitum  tribuere,  neque  magis 
beneficium  dare,  quam  ab  ipso  accipere,  cjui, 
hoc  civitatis  munere  accipiendo,  singulari  civi- 
tatem  ipsam  ornamento  atque  honore  effecerit. 
Quam  quidem  S.  C.  auctoritatem  iidem  conser- 
vatores  per  senatus  P.  Q.  R.  scribas  in  acta 
referri,  atque  in  Capitolii  curia  servari,  privi- 
legiumque  hujusmodi  fieri,  solitoque  urbis  sigillo 
communiri  curarunt.  Anno  ab  urbe  condita 
IICOXCCCXXXI.  Post  Christum  natum 
M.  D.LXXXL,  III  idus  martii. 

HORATICS  FU8CU8, 

sacri  S.  P.  Q.  R.  scriba, 
Vincent.  Martholub, 

sacri  S.  P.  Q.  R.  scriba.1 

Being  before  burgess  of  no  city  at  all,  I  am 
glad  to  be  made  one  of  the  most  noble  that  ever 
was,  or  ever  will  be.  If  other  men  would  con- 
sider themselves  attentively,  as  I  do,  they 
would,  as  I  do,  discover  themselves  to  be  full  of 
inanity  and  foppery ;  rid  myself  of  which  I 
cannot,  without  making  away  with  myself.  We 
are  all  leavened  with  it,  as  well  one  as  another; 
but  they  who  are  not  aware  on't  have  the  better 
bargain,  and  yet  I  know  not  whether  they 
have  or  no. 
This  opinion  and  common  custom  to  observe 
others  more  than  ourselves,  has 
Why  man  does    very  much  relieved  us  that  way. 

k^owISdob-  'Tis  a  verv  displeasing  object ;  we 
serve  himself,  can  there  see  nothing  but  misery 
and  vanity.  Nature,  that  we  may 
not  be  dejected  with  the  sight  of  our  own  de- 
formities, has  wisely  thrust  the  action  of  seeing 
outward.  We  go  forward  with  the  current,  but 
to  turn  back  towards  ourselves  is  a  painful 
motion.  Thus  is  the  sea  moved  and  troubled 
when  the  waves  are  driven  back  against  one 
another*  Observe,  says  every  one,  the  motion 
of  the  heavens,  the  revolution  of  public  affairs ; 
observe  the  quarrel  of  such  a  person,  take  notice 
of  such  a  one's  pulse,  of  such  another's  last  will 
and  testament ;  in  sum,  be  always  looking  high 
or  low,  on  one  side,  before  or  behind  you.     It 


1  "  Upon  the  report  made  to  the  Senate  bj  Onuio  Maa- 
aimi,  Marxio  Ceeto,  Aleaaandro  Muti,  conservators  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  touching  the  admiaaion  to  the  citizenship  of 
Rome  of  the  most  illustrious  Michael  de  Montaigne,  knight 
of  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome  have  thus  decreed : 

"  Considering  that,  bj  ancient  usage,  those  hare  erer  been 
eagerly  adopted  amongst  us  who,  excelling  in  virtue  and 
nobility,  have  served  and  done  honour  to  the  republic,  or 
might  probably  be  expected  to  do  so ;  we,  full  of  respect  for 
the  example  and  authority  of  our  ancestors,  deem  that  it 
becomes  us  to  imitate  and  keep  up  this  laudable  custom. 
Wherefore,  the  most  illustrious  Michael  de  Montaigne, 
knight  of  St.  Michael,  and  gentleman  of  the  chamber  of 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  being  desirous  of  receiving  the 
tide  of  Citisen  of  Rome,  and  being,  from  the  rank  and  lustre 
of  his  family  and  his  own  personal  qualities,  fully  worthy, 
in  the  supreme  judgment  of  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
of  being  enrolled  among  the  citisens  of  Rome ;  therefore  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  are  pleased  to  decree  that  the 


CHAPTER   X. 

OF   MANAGING   ONE'S  WILL. 

Few  things,  in  comparison  of  what  commonly 
affect  other  men,  move,  or,  to  say  better,  possess 
me ;  for  'tis  but  reason  they  should  concern  a 
man,  provided  they  do  not  take  possession  of 
him.  I  am  very  solicitous,  both  by  study  and 
reasoning,  to  enlarge  this  privilege  of  insensi- 
bility, which  is  naturally  raised  to  a  pretty  high 
degree  in  me ;  so  that  consequently  I  espouse 
or  am  very  much  moved  with  very  few  things. 
I  have  my  sight  clear  enough,  but  I  fix  it  upon 
very  few  objects ;  my  sense  delicate  and  tender 
enough,  but  an  apprehension  and  application 
stubborn  and  negligent.  I  am  very  unwilling 
to  engage  myself;  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  I 
employ  myself  wholly  upon  myself;  and  in  this 
very  subject  should  rather  choose  to  curb  and 
restrain  my  affection  from  plunging  itself  over 
head  and  ears  into  it,  it  being  a  subject  that  I 
possess  at  the  mercy  of  others,  and  over  which 
fortune  has  more  right  than  I ;  so  that  even  so 
much  as  to  health,  which  I  so  much  value,  it 
were  necessary  for  me  not  so  passionately  to 


most  illustrious  Michael  de  Montaigne,  as  a  man  rich  in  all 
great  qualities,  and  very  dear  to  the  sacred  city,  be,  for  him- 
self  and  his  posterity,  inscribed  a  Roman  citisen,  entitled  to 
all  the  honours  and  advantages  which  belong  to  those  who 
are  either  born  citisens  and  patricians  of  Rome,  or  become 
such  by  reason  of  their  peculiar  merits.  And  herein  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  deem  that  they  are  paying  a  just 
debt,  rather  than  granting  a  mere  favour ;  that  they  are  re- 
ceiving, rather  than  conferring  a  benefit  on  one,  who,  in 
accepting  the  citisenship  of  Rome,  singularly  honours  and 
adorns  the  city.  The  conservators  have  caused  this  decree 
to  be  transcribed  by  the  secretaries  of  the  senate  and  people 
of  Rome,  that  it  may  be  deposited  among  the  archives  of  the 
Capitol ;  and  have  caused  this  act  to  be  sealed  with  the  city 
eeal.  Given  in  the  year  of  Rome  3331 ;  and  of  Christ  1581, 
this  13th  of  March, 

"  Osaxio  Foaco,  secretary  to  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome, 

"  Viwcawno  Martoli,  secretary  to  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome." 


was  a  paradoxical  command,  anciently  given 
us  by  the  god  at  Delphos :  "  Look  into  your- 
self, discover  yourself,  keep  close  to  yourself; 
call  back  your  mind  and  will,  that  elsewhere 
consume  themselves,  into  yourself;  you  run 
out,  you  spill  yourself,  carry  a  more  steady 
hand.  Men  betray  you,  men  spill  you,  men 
steal  you  from  yourself.  Dost  not  thou  see  that 
this  world  keeps  all  its  sight  confined  within, 
and  its  eyes  open  to  contemplate  itself  ?  'Tis 
always  vanity  for  thee,  both  within  and  with- 
out ;  but  'tis  less  vanity  when  less  extended. 
"  Excepting  thee,  O  man,"  said  that  god,"  every 
thing  studies  itself  first,  and  has  bounds  to 
its  labours  and  desires,  according  to  its  need." 
There  is  nothing  so  empty  and  necessitous  as 
thou,  who  embracest  the  universe.  Thou  art 
the  explorator  without  knowledge,  the  magis- 
trate without  jurisdiction ;  and,  in  short,  the 
fool  in  the  play." 
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covet  and  desire  it  as  to  find  diseases  insupport- 
able. A  man  ou^bt  to  moderate  himself  betwixt 
the  hatred  of  pain  and  the  love  of  pleasure,  and 
Plato1  sets  down  a  middle  path  of  life  betwixt 
both.  But  against  such  affections  as  wholly 
carry  me  away  from  myself  and  fix  me  else- 
where, against  these,  I  say,  I  oppose  myself 
with  my  utmost  force  and  power.  'Tis  my 
opinion  that  a  man  should  lend  himself  to 
others,  and  only  give  himself  to  himself.  Were 
my  will  easy  to  lend  itself  out,  and  to  be 
6 waved,  I  should  not  stick  there  ;  I  am  too 
tender,  both  by  nature  and  custom  : 

Fugmx  rerum,  aecuraque  in  otia  natus .* 

"  Born  and  bred  up  in  negligence  and  eaae, 
I  fly  from  business  aa  from  disease." 

The  hot  and  obstinate  disputes  wherein  my  ad- 
versary would  at  last  have  the  better,  the  issue 
that  would  render  my  heat  and  obstinacy  dis- 
graceful, would  perhaps  vex  me  to  the  last 
degree.  Should  I  set  myself  to  it  at  the  rate 
that  others  do,  my  soul  would  never  have  the 
force  to  bear  the  emotions  and  alarms  that  at- 
tend those  who  pursue  and  grasp  at  so  much ;  it 
would  immediately  be  disordered  by  this  inward 
agitation.  If  sometimes  I  have  been  put  upon 
the  management  of  other  men's  affairs,  I  have 

f promised  to  take  them  in  hand,  but  not  into  my 
ungs  and  liver ;  to  take  them  upon  me,  not  to 
incorporate  them  ;  to  take  pains  for,  but  not  to 
be  impassioned  about,  them.  I  have  a  care  of 
them,  but  I  will  not  brood  upon  them.  I  have 
enough  to  do  to  order  and  govern  the  domestic 
tumults  that  I  have  in  my  own  veins  and  bowels, 
without  introducing  a  crowd  of  other  men's 
affairs,  and  am  sufficiently  concerned  about  my 
own  proper  and  natural  business,  without  med- 
dling with  the  concerns  of  others.  Those  who 
know  how  much  they  owe  to  themselves,  and 
how  many  offices  they  are  bound  to  of  their 
own,  find  that  nature  has  given  them  this  com- 
mission, full  enough  to  keep  them  from  being 
ever  idle :  "  Thou  hast  business  enough  at 
home,  look  to  that." 

Men  let  themselves  out  to  hire  ;  their  facul- 
ties are  not  for  themselves,  but  to  be  employed 
for  those  to  whom  they  have  enslaved  them- 
selves; their  hirers  are  in  their  houses,  not 
themselves.  This  common  humour  pleases  not 
me.  We  must  be  thrifty  of  the  liberty  of  our 
souls,  and  never  let  them  out  but  upon  just  oc- 
casions, which  are  very  few,  if  we  judge  aright. 
Do  but  observe  such  as  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  be  at  every  one's  call,  they  do  it  indif- 
ferently upon  all,  as  well  upon  little  as  upon 
great  occasions,  in  that  which  nothing  concerns 
them,  as  much  as  in  what  imports  them  most ; 


they  intrude  themselves  indifferently  wherever 
there  is  business  and  obligation,  and  are  with- 
out life,  when  not  in  the  hustle  of  affairs :  In 
negotiis  sunt  negotii  causa  ,4  they  only  seek 
business  for  business  sake.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  they  will  go,  as  that  they  cannot  stand 
still ;  like  a  rolling  stone  that  does  not  stop  till 
it  can  go  no  farther.  Business,  by  a  certain  sort 
of  men,  is  thought  a  mark  of  capacity  and 
honour;  their  souls  seek  repose  in  motion,  as 
children  do  by  being  rocked  in  a  cradle  ;  they 
may  pronounce  themselves  as  serviceable  to 
their  mends  as  troublesome  to  themselves.  No 
one  distributes  his  money  to  others,  but  every 
one  distributes  his  time  and  his  life.4  There 
is  nothing  of  which  we  are  so  prodigal  as  of 
these  two  things,  of  which  to  be  thrifty  would 
be  both  commendable  and  useful.  I  am  of 
a  quite  contrary  humour;  1  look  to  myself, 
and  commonly  covet  with  no  great  ardour  what 
I  do  desire,  and  desire  little,  and  employ  and 
busy  myself  but  rarely  and  temperately  in  the 
same  way.  Whatever  they  take  in  hand,  they 
do  it  with  their  utmost  power  and  vehemence. 
There  are  so  many  dangerous  steps,  that,  for 
the  more  safety,  we  must  a  little  lightly 
and  superficially  slide  through  the  world, 
and  not  rush  through  it.  Pleasure  itself  is 
painful  in  its  depth  : 

Incedis  per  igne* 
SuppoaitoB  cinen  doloao.* 

"  Thou  upon  glowing  coala  doat  tread, 
Under  deceitful  ashes  hid." 


Montaigne 
obliged  to  verve 
the  office  of 
mayor  of  Bour* 
deaux 


1  Laws,  ri\. 

»  OTid.  Trisl.  iii.  2.  9- 

*  Seneca,  Epist.  33. 

4  Id.  de  Breritate  ei7<e,  c.  3. 

»  Horace,  Od.  ii.  1.  7. 


The  citizens  of  Bordeaux  chose  me  mayor  of 
their  city  at  a  time  when  I  was 
at  a  distance  from  France,8  and 
still  more  remote  from  any  such 
thought.  I  begged  to  be  excused, 
but  I  was  told  that  I  had  commit- 
ted an  error  in  so  doing,  and  the  greater, 
because  the  king  had  moreover  interposed  his 
command  in  the  affair.  'Tis  an  office  that  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  so  much  more  honourable,  as 
it  has  no  other  pay  nor  advantage  than  the  bare 
honour  of  its  execution.  It  continues  two  years, 
but  may  be  extended  by  a  second  election, 
which  very  rarely  happens.  It  was  so  to  me,7 
and  had  never  been  so  but  twice  before,  some 
years  ago  to  Monsieur  Lanssac,  and  lately  to 
Monsieur  de  Biron,  marshal  of  France,  in  whose 
place  I  succeeded,  and  left  mine  to  Monsieur  de 
Matignon,  marshal  of  France  also.  Proud  of 
so  noble  a  fraternity, 

Uterqne  bonua  pacia  bellique  minister.8 
"  Both  fit  for  gorerning  in  peace  and  war." 

Fortune  would  have  a  hand  in  my  promotion, 


*  When  he  waa  at  the  bath*  of  Delia  Villa,  near  Lucca, 
September,  1581. 

'  A  very  clear  proof  that  the  people  of  Bordeaux  were 
satisfied  with  hia  administration,  though  Baltac  (Dissert.  19.) 
insinuates  the  contrary,  without  assigning  any  ground  for  the 
imputation. 

*  Mntid,  zi.  048. 
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The  character 
he  5*tc  of  him 
•elf  to  the 
gist  rites  of 
Bordeaux. 


by  this  particular  circumstance,  which  she  put 
in  of  her  own,  not  altogether  vain ;  for  Alex-  ' 
ander  disdained  the  ambassadors  of  Corinth,  who 
came  to  make  him  a  tender  of  the  burgess-ship  , 
of  their  city  ;  but  when  they  proceeded  to  lay  i 
before  him  that  Bacchus  and  Hercules  were  ' 
also  in  the  register,  he  thankfully  accepted  the 
offer.1 

At  my  arrival,  I  faithfully  and  conscienti- 
ously represented  myself  to  them  ; 
for  such  as  I  find  myself  to  be ;  a  ■ 
man  without  memory,  without 
vigilance,  without  experience,  and  '. 
without  vigour ;  but  withal  with- 
out hatred,  without  ambition, 
without  avarice,  and  without  violence.  That 
they  might  be  informed  and  know  what  they 
were  to  expect  from  my  service,  and  being  that  , 
the  knowledge  they  had  had  of  my  father,  and  ' 
the  honour  they  had  for  his  memory,  had  been 
the  only  motives  to  confer  this  upon  me,  I  ( 
plainly  told  them  that  I  should  be  very  sorry 
any  thing  should  make  so  great  an  impression 
upon  me,  as  their  affairs  and  the  concerns  of 
their  city  had  done  upon  him,  whilst  he  had  the 
same  government  to  which  they  had  preferred 
me.  I  very  well  remember,  when  a  boy,  to 
have  seen  him  in  his  old  a^e,  tormented  with 
and  solicitous  about  the  public  affairs,  neglect- 
ing the  soft  repose  of  his  own  house,  to  which 
the  declension  of  his  age  had  attached  him  for 
several  years  before,  the  management  of  his  own 
affairs,  and  his  health,  and  certainly  despising 
his  own  life,  which  was  in  great  danger  of  being 
lost,  by  being  engaged  in  long  and  painful  jour- 
neys on  their  behalf.  Such  was  he,  and  this 
humour  of  his  proceeded  from  a  marvellous 
goodness  of  nature.  Never  was  there  a  more 
charitable  and  popular  spirited  man.  Yet  this 
which  I  commend  in  others,  I  do  not  love  to 
follow  myself,  and  am  not  without  excuse. 

He  had  heard  that  a  man  must  forget  him- 
self for  his  neighbour,  and  that  particular  in- 
dividuals were  in  no  manner  of  consideration 
Why  the  sages  *n  comparison  with  the  general 
concern.  Most  of  the  rules  and 
precepts  of  this  world  run  this 
way,  to  drive  us  out  of  ourselves 
into  the  world,  for  the  benefit  of 
public  society:  they  thought  to 
do  a  great  feat,  to  divert  us  from  ourselves, 

E resuming  we  were-  but  too  much  fixed  at 
ome,  and  by  a  too  natural  inclination,  and 
have  said  all  they  could  to  that  purpose ;  for 
'tis  no  new  thing  for  wise  men  to  preach  things 
as  they  serve,  not  as  they  are.  Truth  has  its 
obstructions,  inconveniences,  and  incompati- 
bilities with  us :  we  must  be  often  deceived, 
that  we  may  not  deceive  ourselves,  and  shut 
our  eyes,  and  stupify  our  understandings,  to 
redress  and  amend  them :  Imperiti  enim  judi- 


recom  mended 
it  to  men  to 
neglect  them- 
•elves  for  the 
•ake  of  the 
public. 


cant j  et  qui  frequenter  in  hoe  ipsum  faMendi 
sunt,  ne  errent?  "  For  the  ignorant  judge,  and 
therefore  are  oft  to  be  deceived,  lest  they  should 
err."  When  they  prescribe  us  to  love  three, 
four,  fifty  degrees  of  things  above  ourselves, 
they  do  like  archers,  who,  to  hit  the  mark, 
take  their  aim  a  great  deal  higher  than  the 
butt :  to  set  a  crooked  stick  straight,  we  bend 
it  the  contrary  way. 

I  take  it  that  in*  the  temple  of  Pallas,  as  we 
see  in  all  other  religions,  there  were  apparent 
mysteries  to  be  shown  to  the  people,  and  others, 
more  secret  and  high,  that  were  only  to  be 
shown  to  such  as  were  professed :  'tis  likely 
that  in  these  the  true  point  of  friendship  that 
ever}r  one  owes  to  himself  is  to  be  found  ;  not 
a  false  friendship,  that  makes  us  embrace  glory, 
knowledge,  riches,  and  the  like,  with  a  prin- 
cipal and  immoderate  affection,  as  members  of 
our  being,  nor  an  indiscreet  and  effeminate 
friendship,  wherein  it  happens,  as  with  ivy, 
that  decays  and  ruins  the  walls  it  embraces ; 
but  a  sound  and  regular  friendship,  equally 
useful  and  pleasant.  Who  knows  die  duties 
of  this  friendship,  and  practises  them,  is  truly 
of  the  cabinet  council  of  the  muses,  and  has 
attained  the  summit  of  human  wisdom  and  our 
happiness :  such  a  one,  exactly  knowing  what 
he  owes  to  himself,  will  in  his  part  find  that 
he  ought  to  apply  the  use  of  the  world  and  of 
other  men  to  himself,  and,  to  do  this,  to  contri- 
bute to  the  public  society  the  duties  and  offices 
appertaining  to  him.  Who  does  not  in  some 
sort  live  to  others,  does  not  live  much  to  him- 
self: Qui  sibi  amicus  est,  scito  hunc  amicum 
omnibus  esse.3  "He  who  is  his  own  friend  is 
a  friend  to  everybody  else."  The  principal 
charge  we  have  is,  to  every  one  his  own  con- 
duct, and  'tis  for  this  that  we  are  here.  As  he 
who  should  forget  to  live  a  virtuous  and  hoJy 
life,  and  should  think  he  acquitted  himself  of 
his  duty  in  instructing  and  training  up  others 
to  it  would  be  a  fool ;  even  so  he  who  abandons 
his  own  particular  healthful  and  pleasant  living 
to  serve  others,  takes,  in  my  opinion,  a  wrong 
and  an  unnatural  course. 

I  would  not  that  men  should     He  ^^  -t  too 
refuse,  in  the  employments  they    eager  in  the 
take  upon  them,  their  attention.     «5«w»*  °f  *» 

ii  i  i.i-        office  cannot 

pains,  their  eloquence,  and  their    manage  it  with 
sweat    and    blood,    in    time    of    prudence  or 
need :  •*"**• 

Non  ipse  pro  carls  amicis, 
Aut  patria.  timidua  perire  ;7 

"  And  for  bis  friend  or  country's  good 
Would  never  fear  to  spill  his  blood  :'* 

but  'tis  only  as  a  loan,  and  incidentally ;  his 
mind  being  always  in  repose  and  in  health ; 
not  without  action,  but  without  vexation,  with- 
out passion.  To  be  simply  doing  costs  him  so 
little  that  he  acts  even  sleeping ;  but  he  must 


1  Seneca,  de  Beneftdie,  i.  13.  and  Plutarch,  Of  the  Three 
Torma  of  Government,  in  relating  this  anecdote,  do  not  men-  ' 
tion  Bacchus.  Plutarch  names  the  Megarian*,  instead  of  the 
Corinthian*.  I 


*  Quintilian,  Instil.  Orat.  11.  17. 
3  Seneca,  Epist.  6. 
<  Hurace,  Od.  4.  0.  51. 
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set  on  the  motion  with  discretion  ;  for  the  body 
receives  the  offices  imposed  upon  it,  just  accord- 
ing to  what  they  are  ;  the  mind  often  extends, 
and  makes  thorn  heavier  at  its  own  expense, 
giving  them  what  measure  it  pleases.  Men 
perform  like  things  with  several  sorts  of  en- 
deavour, and  different  contentions  of  the  will : 
the  one  does  well  enough  without  the  other ; 
for  how  many  people  hazard  themselves  every 
day  in  war,  without  any  concern  which  way  it 
goes,  and  thrust  themselves  into  the  dangers  of 
battles,  the  loss  of  which  will  not  break  their 
next  night's  sleep  ?  And  such  a  man  may  be 
at  home,  out  of  danger,  which  he  durst  not 
have  looked  upon,  who  is  more  passionately 
concerned  for  the  issue  of  this  war,  and  whose 
soul  is  more  anxious  about  events,  than  the 
soldier  who  stakes  his  life  and  blood  in  the 
quarrel.  I  could  have  engaged  myself  in 
public  employments,  without  quitting  myself 
a  nail's  breadth,  and  have  given  mvseff  to 
others  without  abandoning  myself.  This  sharp- 
ness and  violence  of  desires  more  hinders  than 
it  advances  the  execution  of  what  we  un- 
dertake,1 fills  us  with  impatience  against  6low 
or  contrary  events,  and  with  heat  and  sus- 
picion against  those  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 
We  never  carry  on  that  thing  well  by  which 
we  are  prepossessed  and  led : 

Male  cuncta  miniatrat 
Impetus.4 

"  For  over  beat  doth  carry  on  thing*  ill." 

He  who  therein  employs  only  his  judgment 
and  address  proceeds  more  cheerfully ;  he 
counterfeits,  he  gives  way,  he  defers  all  things 
at  his  ease,  according  to  the  necessities  of  occa- 
sions ;  he  fails  in  his  attempts,  without  trouble 
and  affliction,  ready  and  entire  for  a  new 
effort;  he  always  rides  bridle  in  hand.  In 
him  who  is  drunk  with  violent  and  tyrannic 
intention,  we  see  of  necessity  much  imprudence 
and  injustice :  the  impetuosity  of  his  desire 
carries  him  away ;  these  are  rash  motions,  and, 
if  fortune  does  not  very  much  assist,  of  very 
_.,.,.         little  fruit.    Philosophy  wills  that 

That  the  chas-  .1  ™r  .•'.     . 

tuement  of  of-  m.  the  revenge  of  injuries  re- 
fences  ought  to  ceived  we  should  strip  ourselves 
!rith^t0,St£r.  of  choler,  not  that  the  chastise- 
ment should  be  less,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  revenge  may  be  the  better 
and  more  heavy,  which  it  conceives  will  be  by 
this  impetuosity  hindered.  For  anger  does  not 
only  trouble,  but  of  itself  does  also  weary,  the 
arm  of  those  who  chastise ;  this  fire  benumbs 
and  wastes  their  force  :  as  in  precipitation,  fes- 
tinatio  tarda  est,3  "  haste  fetters  itself:  Ipsa 
se  velocitas  implicat.4  For  example,  according 
to  what  I  commonly  see,  avarice  has  no  greater 
impediment  than  itself;    the   more  bent  and 


1  "  Omnia  fere  cupiditas  ipsa  sibi  in  id,  in  quod  properat, 
opponitur." — Seneca,  de  Ira,  i  12. 

*  Statius,  Thebaid,  x.  704. 

*  Quintus  Curtiut,  iz.  9.  12. 

«  Seneca,  Epitt.  44.,  whose  words  are  slightly  different. 


vigorous  it  is,  the  less  it  rakes  together,  and 
commonly  sooner  grows  rich,  when  disguised 
in  a  vizor  of  liberality. 

A  very  honest  gentleman,  and  a  particular 
friend  of  mine,  had  like  to  have  cracked  his 
brains  by  a  too  passionate  attention  and  affec- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  a  certain  prince,  his 
master  ;*  which  master  has  thus  set  himself  out 
to  me : — "  That  he  foresees  the  weight  of  acci- 
dents as  well  as  another ;  but  that  in  those  for 
which  there  is  no  remedy  he  presently  resolves 
upon  suffering ;  in  others,  having  taken  all 
the  necessary  precaution,  which,  by  the  vivacity 
of  his  understanding,  he  can  presently  do,  he 
quietly  awaits  what  may  follow."  And,  in 
truth,  I  have  accordingly  seen  him  maintain  a 
great  nonchalance  and  liberty  of  action,  and 
serenity  of  countenance,  in  very  great  and  dif- 
ficult affairs;  I  find  him  much  greater  and 
of  greater  capacity  in  adverse  than  prosperous 
fortune ;  his  losses  are  to  him  more  glorious 
than  his  victories,  and  his  mourning  than  his 
triumph. 

Do  but  consider  that,  even  in  vain  and  frivo- 
lous actions,  as  at  chess,  tennis, 
and    the    like,   this    eager    and     it  u  an  adran- 
ardent   engaging  with    an    ira-    {J^JjJ1  JJ!??* 
petuous  desire  immediately  throw's    temper,  both  in 
the  mind  and  members  into  in-    g*in  and  loss, 
discretion  and  disorder ;    a  man 
confounds  and  hinders  himself:  he  that  carries 
himself  the  most  moderately,  both  towards  gain 
and  loss,  has  always  his  wits  about  him ;  the 
less  peevish  and  passionate  he  is  at  play,  he 
plays  much  more  advantageously  and  surely. 

As  to  the  rest,  we  hinder  the  mind's  seizure 
and  hold,  in  giving  it  so  many  things  to  seize 
upon  :  some  things  we  are  only  to  offer  to  it,  to 
tie  others  to  it,  and  others  to  incorporate  with 
it :  it  can  feel  and  discern  all  things,  but 
ought  to  feed  on  nothing  but  itself,  and  should 
be  instructed  in  what  properly  concerns  itself, 
that  is  properly  of  its  own  having  and  sub- 
stance. The  laws  of  nature  teach  us  exactly 
what  we  need.  After  the  sages  have  told  us 
that,  according  to  nature,  no  one  is  indigent, 
and  that  every  one  is  so  according  to  opinion,6 
they  very  subtly  distinguish  betwixt  the  de- 
sires that  proceed  from  her  and  those  that  pro- 
ceed from  the  disorder  of  our  own  fancy  :  those 
of  which  we  can  see  the  end  are  hers ;  those 
that  fly  before  us,  and  of  which  we  can  see  no 
end,  are  our  own.  Want  of  goods  is  easily 
repaired  ;  poverty  of  soul  is  irreparable : 

Nam  si,  quod  satis  est  homini,  id  satis  esse  potesset, 
Hoc  sat  erat ;  nunc,  quum  hoc  non  est,  qui  credimus  porro 
Divitias  uUaa  animum  mi  explere  potesse?7 

"  If  what's  for  man  enough  enough  could  be. 
It  were  enough ;  but  as  we  plainly  see 
That  won't  suffice,  how  I  can  e'er  beliere 
That  any  wealth  my  mind  content  can  gire  7" 


5  Probably  the  King  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of 
France. 

•  Seneca,  Epitt.  10. 

1  Lucil.  lib.  ▼.  mmtd  Nontum  Marcttlmm,  v.  *.  9S. 
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seeing  a  great  quantity  of  riches, 
jewels,  and  furniture  of  mat  value,  carried  in 
pomp  through  tin;  city  :  "  How  manv  I  bin  :_■■■." 
Mii'l  In'.  "  'In  I  not  desire  !"'  Metradom  lived 
on  twelve  ounces  a  duy  ;  Epicurus  upon  less  ;: 
Metrocles  sli'|il  in  w  inter  fibroin!  mining  shfep ; 

in  wanner  In  the  cloisters  of  churches .  Sufii- 
dt  ad  Id  mitiirti,  auod  poncitS  "  Nature  pro- 
vider f«r  it*  own  exigences."  Cleantbes  lived 
by  tlie  labour  of  liis  own  bands,  and  boasted, 
"  That  Cleantllcs,  if  he  would,  could  maintain 
yet  MQtber  Cleantbes."1 

If  Ibat  which  nature  exactly  and  originally 
requires  of  us  for  the  conserva- 
tioa  of  our  being  he  too  little  (as, 
i.i-niirii »  i„  tmtli,  what  it  is  anil  how  very 

ffrtrrHj  cheap  life  may  be  maintained 
rirni.nili  of  cannot  be  belter  made  out  than 
"*'""■  by  this  consideration  ;  that  it  ia 

H  tittle  that  by  its  littleness  it  escapes  ibe  gripe 
ninl  slunk  of  fortune),  let  us  dispense  with  a 
little  more  j  let  us  coll  every  one  of  our  habits 
and  conditions  nature;  let  us  tax  ninl  treat 
ourselves  by  this  measure;  let  us  stretch  our 
kMMrtMMMM  and  accounts  so  far;  for  so  far 
1  fancy  we  have  some  excuse.  Custom  is  a 
second  nature,  and  no  less  powerful.  What  if, 
wanting  to  my  custom  I  hold  to  be  wanting  to 
iiir  ;  urn]  I  should  be  almost  as  well  content 
that  they  took  away  my  life,  as  take  we  far 
from  the  way  wherein  1  have  so  long  lived. 
I  am  no  more  in  a  condition  fur  any  great 
change,  nor  to  put  myself  into  a  new  and  un- 
wonted course,  tliumjli  never  bo  ninth  to  lay 
advantage.  'Tis  past  the  time  forme  to  become 
other  than  what  1  Bn> ;  and  as  1  should  com- 
plain of  any  great  adventure  tiutt  should  now 
lii-iiil  mo,  tliat  it  came  not  in  time  to  be  enjoyed  : 


Quo  lllitll  furl 


.„„-„]..„.  ,.i 


_.  should  I  complain  of  any  inward  acquest. 
It  were  almost  better  never,  than  so  late,  to 
become  an  honest  man,  and  well  understanding 
in  living,  when  a  man  has  no  longer  to  live. 
1,  who  am  going,  would  readily  resign  to  arty 
new  comer  all  the  wisdom  I  have  acquired  for 
tbe  world's  commerce;  "after  meat  comes 
mustard."  I  want  no  goods  of  which  I  can 
make  no  use  ;  of  what  use  ia  knowledge  to  him 
that  has  lost  bis  head?  'Tis  adding  insult  to 
injury  for  fortune  to  offer  us  presents  that  will 
only  inspire  us  with  a  just  despite  that,  we 
hud  them  not  in  their  doe  season.  Guide  me 
no  more,  I  can  no  longer  go.  Of  so  many 
parts  09  make  a  perfect  man,  patience  suffices. 

1  Pierre,  T«*^.  Q-itt.  ».  a?. 


'^J"u*»/Ch. 


Give  an  excellent  treble  to  a  chorister  that 
rotten  lungs,  and  eloquence  to  a   hermit  exilt 
b  of  Afabi*..     There   needs  nn  a. 
to  further  a  fall ;  the  end  finds   itself  of  itself 
at  the  conclusion  of  every  affair.      My  world 
at  an  end,  my  form  expired  ;   I  1 
past,  and  am  bound  to  authorise  it,  ami  tu  c 
form  my  end  to  it.     I  will   here   mention, 
way  of  example,  that  the  recent  eclipse  by  tin 
pope  of  ten  days,7  has  taken  me  so  low  the 
cannot  well  get  used  toil ;    I  be  km 
wherein  we  kept  another  kind  of  account.      _ 
ancient   ami  so  long  a  custom   challenges  a» 
calls  me  back  to  it ;  I  am   constrained  to  L 
somewhat  heretical  in  this  point:   impatient 
any,  even  though  a  corrective  innovation.     Hi 
imagination,  in  spite  of  my  teeth,  always  pushrt 
me  ten  days  forward  or  backward,  and  is  ever 
murmuring  in  my  ears,   ''This   rule  concern* 
those  who  are  going  to  be."      If  health  itself, 
sweet  as  it  is,  return-  to  me  by  liij.    ti^  rather  t. 

five  me  cause  of  regret  than  fruit, 
have  no  place  left  to  keep  it  in. 
me,  without  which   nothing   can   be  posseswd. 
Oh,  what  little  account  should   I   >: 
great  elective  dignities  that  I  see  in 
in  the  world,  that  arc  never  conferred  but  upon 
men  who  are  taking  leave  of  it,  in  whom   they 
do   not  bo   much    regard  bow  well  lie  will  din- 
charge  his  trust,  ns  how  short  his  administration 
will  be  ;  from  the  very  entry  they  look  i 
exit.     In  short,  1  am  about  to  finish  llii 
and  not  to   rebuild  another.     By   long   habit 
this  form  is,  in  me.  turned   iulo   SU.bila.nce,  and 
fortune  into  nature. 

1  say,  therefore,  that  every  one  of  i 
creatures  is  excusable  in  thinking  that  to  w 
own  which  is  comprised  under  this  mruu 
hut  withal,  beyond  these  limits.  rtts  nuili 
but  confusion;  'tis  the  largest  extent  we  ■ 
grant  to  our  own  claim.  The  more  biuit 
we  create  our-elvcs,  the  more  we  amplify  i 
possession,  so  much  more  do  we  expose  o 
selves  to  the  blows  and  adversities   of  IbcM 


The  ci 


r  of  o 


lO^tn-  t. 


and  contiguous 

over,  to  perlbnn  their  course,  not  in  a  right  I 

fliiii  ends  elsewhere,  hut    in    a    circle,  of  wl 

the  two  points  by  a  short  wheel  meet  and  . 

minute  in  ourselves.     Actions  that  are  carrsJ 

on  without  this:  reflection  (n  near  and 

reflection  I  mean),  such   as   those  of  a 

and  avaricious  men,  and   many  i 

point   blank,  and  whose   carter  always  oi 

Ihiin    bet,. re   themselves,    such     ;. 

am  erroneous  and  sickly. 

Most  of  our  business  is  farce:   Mnadxit*- 


XIII..  Hfliuin  liisihad  .lit  rtlrni! 
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An  honest  man 
is  not  cor- 
rupted by  the 
employment  he 
exercises. 


versus  exercet  histrioniam.  u  All 
the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the 
men  and  women  merely  players." 
We  must  play  our  part  well,  but 
withal  as  the  part  of  a  borrowed 
personage ;  we  must  not  make  a  real  essence  of 
a  mask  and  outward  appearance,  nor  of  a 
strange  person  our  own ;  we  cannot  distinguish 
the  skin  from  the  shirt ;  'tis  enough  to  meal 
the  face  without  mealing  the  breast.  I  see 
some  who  transform  and  transubstantiate  them- 
selves into  as  many  new  shapes  and  new  beings 
as  they  undertake  employments,  and  who  pre- 
late themselves  even  to  the  heart  and  liver,  and 
carry  their  office  along  with  them,  even  to  the 
close  stool ;  I  cannot  make  them  distinguish 
the  salutations  that  are  made  to  them  from 
those  made  to  their  commission,  their  train,  or 
their  mule  :  Tanquam  $e  fortune*  permittunt, 
etiam  ut  naturam  dediscant  ;l  "  They  so  much 
give  themselves  up  to  fortune  as  even  to  for- 
get nature ;"  they  swell  and  puff  up  their 
souls,  and  their  natural  way  of  speaking,  ac- 
cording to  the  height  of  their  magisterial  place. 
The  mayor  of  Bordeaux  and  Montaigne  have 
ever  been  two,  by  very  manifest  separation. 
To  be  an  advocate  or  a  treasurer,  a  man  must 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  knavery  of  such  callings  ; 
an  honest  man  is  not  accountable  fur  the  vice 
or  folly  of  his  business,  and  yet  ought  not  to 
refuse  to  take  the  calling  upon  him ;  'tis  the 
custom  of  bis  country,  and  there  is  money  to 
be  got  by  it ;  a  man  must  live  by  the  world, 
and  make  his  best  of  it,  such  as  it  is.  But  the 
judgment  of  an  emperor  ought  to  be  above 
his  empire,  and  view  and  consider  it  as  an 
accident ;  and  he  ought  to  know  how  to  enjoy 
himself  apart  from  it,  and  to  communicate 
himself  as  James  and  Peter,  to  himself  at  least. 
I  cannot  engage  myself  so  deep  and  so  en- 
tire ;  when  my  will  gives  me  to  a  party,  'tis 
not  with  so  violent  an  obligation 
Montaigne^  by  that  my  judgment  is  infected  with 
«  *  .^  In  the  present  broils  of  this 
kingdom,  my  interest  in  the  one 
side  has  not  made  me  forget  either 
the  laudable  qualities  oi  some  of 
our  adversaries,  nor  those  that  are 
reproachable  in  my  own  party.  People  gene- 
rally adore  all  of  their  own  side  ;  for  ray  part  I 
do  not  so  much  as  excuse  most  things  in  those 
of  mine ;  a  good  book  has  never  the  worse 
grace  for  being  written  against  me.  The  knot 
of  the  controversy  excepted,  I  have  always  kept 
myself  in  equanimity  and  pure  indifference : 
Neque  extra  necessitates  belli  prtecipuum 
odium  gero?  "And  have  no  express  hatred 
beyond  the  necessity  of  war :"  for  which  I  am 
pleased  with  myself,  and  the  more,  because  I 
see  others  commonly  fail  in  the  contrary  way. 
Such  as  extend  their  anger  and  hatred  beyond 
the  dispute  in  question,  as  most  men  do,  shew 


espousing:  a 
party,  did  not 
espouse  its 
fury,   injustice, 
and    ridiculous 
whimsies. 


*  Petronius,  apud  John  of  Salisbury,  PulicnUic.  iii.  8. 
1  Quintus  Curtius,  iii.  3.  18. 


that  they  spring  from  some  other  occasion  and 
particular  cause  ;  like  one  who,  being?  cured  of 
an  ulcer,  has  yet  a  fever  remaining,  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  ulcer  had  another  more  con- 
cealed beginning.  It  is  because  they  are  not 
concerned  in  the  common  cause,  because  it  is 
wounding  to  the  state  and  common  interest,  but 
are  only  nettled  by  reason  of  their  private  and 
particular  concern :  this  is  why  they  are  so 
especially  animated,  beyond  justice  and  public 
reason  :  Non  tarn  omnia  universi,  quam  ea  qua 
ad  quemque  pertinerent9  singuli  carpebant} 
"  Every  one  was  not  so  much  angry  against 
things  in  general,  as  against  those  that  par- 
ticularly concerned  himself."  I  would  have 
matters  go  well  on  our  side  ;  but  if  they  do  not, 
I  shall  not  run  mad.  I  am  heartily  for  the 
right  party;  but  I  do  not  affect  to  be  taken 
notice  of  tor  an  especial  enemy  to  others,  and 
beyond  the  general  quarrel.  I  am  a  mortal 
enemy  to  this  vicious  form  of  censure :  u  He  is 
of  the  league,  because  he  admires  the  Duke  of 
Guise.  He  is  astonished  at  the  king  of  Na- 
varre's valour  and  diligence,  and  therefore  he 
is  a  Huguenot.  He  finds  such  and  such  faults 
in  the  king,  and  therefore  he  is  seditious  in  his 
heart;"  and  I  would  not  grant  to  the  magis- 
trate that  he  did  well  in  condemning  a  book, 
because  it  had  placed  a  heretic4  among  the  best 
poets  of  the  time.  Shall  we  not  dare  to  say  of 
a  thief  that  he  has  a  handsome  leg  ?  Because  a 
woman  is  a  strumpet,  must  it  needs  follow  that 
she  has  a  stinking  breath  ?  Did  they,  in  the 
wiser  ages,  revoke  the  proud  title  of  Capitol inus, 
they  had  before  conferred  upon  Marcus  Man- 
lius,  as  the  preserver  of  religion  and  the  public 
liberty ;  did  they  damn  the  memory  of  his 
liberality,  his  feats  of  arms,  and  the  military 
recompense  granted  to  his  virtue,  because  he 
afterwards  aspired  to  the  sovereignty,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  laws  of  his  country  ?  If  they 
take  a  hatred  against  an  advocate,  he  will  not 
be  allowed  the  next  day  to  be  eloquent.  I  have 
elsewhere  spoken  of  the  zeal  that  pushes  on 
worthy  men  to  the  like  faults.  For  my  part  I 
can  say  :  "  such  an  one  does  this  ill,  and  that 
well  and  virtuously."  So,  in  the  prognostics 
or  sinister  events  of  affairs,  they  will  have  every 
one,  in  his  own  party,  blind  or  a  blockhead ; 
and  our  persuasion  and  judgment  be  subser- 
vient, not  to  truth,  but  to  flie  project  of  our 
desires.  I  should  rather  incline  towards  the 
other  extreme,  so  much  do  I  fear  being;  suborned 
by  my  desire ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  I 
am  a  little  tenderly  distrustful  of  things  that 
I  wish. 

I  have  in  my  time  seen  wonders  in  the  way  of 
an  indiscreet  and  prodigious  faci-  Tne  indi»creet 
lity  in  people  to  suffer  their  hopes  facility  of  peo- 
and  belief  to  be  led  and  governed    Pje  in  »uff*"ng 

...  .         t^ii  i      themselves  to 

which  way  has  best  pleased  uud     be  imposed 
served   their  leaders,   through   a    upon  by  the 


:i  Livy,  xxxiv.  So. 

4  Theodore   Beta,  whose  poems  have  already  beeo  re- 
ferred to. 
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Difference  be- 
twixt CttMT 
and  Pompey's 
war  and  that 
betwixt  Marina 
and  Sylla. 


leaden  of  a         hundred  mistakes  one  upon  an- 
p^rty-  other,  and  through  dreams  and 

phantasms.  I  no  more  wonder  at  those  who 
have  been  blinded  and  led  by  the  nose  by  the 
ape's  tricks  of  Apoilonius  and  Mahomet.  Their 
sense  and  understanding  is  absolutely  taken 
away  by  their  passion :  their  discretion  has  no 
longer  any  other  choice  than  that  which  smiles 
upon  them,  and  supports  their  cause.  I  prin- 
cipally observed  that  in  the  beginning  of  our 
intestine  distempers :  this  other,  which  is 
sprung  up  since,  in  imitation,  has  surpassed  it : 
by  which  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  quality  in- 
separable from  popular  errors;  after  the  first 
that  sets  out,  opinions  drive  on  one  another  like 
waves  with  the  wind  ;  you  are  not  part  of  the 
body,  if  you  utter  a  word  of  objection,  and  do 
do  not  follow  the  common  run.  But  doubtless 
they  wrong  the  just  side,  when  they  go  about 
to  assist  it  with  frand  ;  I  have  ever  been 
against  that  practice :  'tis  only  fit  to  work 
upon  weak  heads;  for  the  sound,  there  are 
surer  and  more  honest  ways  to  keep  up  their 
courage,  and  to  excuse  adverse  accidents. 
Heaven  never  saw  a  greater  animosity  than 
that  betwixt  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
nor  ever  will ;  and  yet  I  observe, 
methinks,  in  those  fine  souls  a 
great  moderation  towards  one 
another ;  it  was  a  jealousy  of 
honour  and  command,  which  did 
not  transport  them  to  a  furious  and  indiscreet 
hatred,  and  that  was  without  malignity  and 
detraction :  in  their  hottest  exploits  upon  one 
another,  1  discover  some  traces  of  respect  and 

food-will ;  and  therefore  am  of  opinion  that, 
ad  it  been  possible,  each  of  them  would  rather 
have  done  his  business  without  the  ruin  of  the 
other,  than  with  it.  Take  notice  how  different 
matters  were  with  Marius  and  Sylla. 

We  must  not  precipitate  ourselves  so  head- 
long after  our  affections  and  interest.  As,  when 
I  was  young,  I  opposed  the  progress  of  love, 
which  I  perceived  to  advance  too  fast  upon  me, 
and  had  a  care  lest  it  should  at  last  become  so 
pleasing  as  to  force,  captivate,  and  wholly  re- 
duce me  to  its  mercy,  so  I  do  the  same  upon  all 
other  occasions,  where  my  will  is  running  on 
with  too  warm  an  appetite ;  I  lean  opposite  to 
the  side  it  inclines  too,  as  I  find  it  going  to 
plunge  and  make  itself  drunk  with  its  own 
wine :  1  evade  nourishing  its  pleasure  so  far, 
that  I  cannot  recover  it  without  infinite  loss. 
Souls  that,  through  their  own  stupidity,  only 
discern  things  by  halves,  have  this  happiness, 
that  they  smart  the  less  with  hurtful  things : 
'tis  a  spiritual  leprosy  that  has  some  shew  of 
health,  and  such  a  health  as  philosophy  does 
not  altogether  contemn ;  but  yet  we  have  no 
reason  to  call  it  wisdom,  as  we  often  do.  And 
after  this  manner  a  man  mocked  Diogenes,  who, 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  stark  naked,  went 


How  Mon- 
taigne endea- 
Toured  to  pre- 
vent accident* 
in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  af- 
fairs &  action*. 


1  Laertius,  Life  of  Diogenes.     Plutarch,  Apothc^n.it  of 
the  Lacedemonians. 
*  Plutarch,  Apothegm*  of  the  Kingn. 


hugging  an  image  of  snow  for  a  trial  of  his 
patience ;  seeing  him  in  this  exercise :  "  Art 
thou  very  cold  V  said  he;  "  Not  at  all,"  re- 
plied Diogenes ;  "  Why,  then,"  said  the 
other,  "  what  great  and  exemplary  thing  dost 
thou  think  thou  art  doing  now  ?" '  To  estimate 
a  man's  firmness,  we  must  know  what  his 
suffering  is. 

But  souls  that  are  to  meet  with  adverse 
events,  and  the  injuries  of  fortune  in  their  depth 
and  sharpness,  that  are  to  weigh  and  taste  them 
according  to  their  natural  weight  and  sharp- 
ness, let  snch  shew  their  skill  in  avoiding  the 
causes,  and  diverting  the  blow.  What  did  King 
Cotys  do  ?  He  paid  liberally  for  the  rich  and 
beautiful  service  of  porcelain  that  had  been 
brought  him ;  but,  seeing  it  was  exceedingly  brit- 
tle, he  immediately  broke  it,  in  order  to  prevent 
so  easy  a  matter  of  displeasure  against  Lis  ser- 
vants.3 In  like  manner,  I  have 
willingly  avoided  all  confusion  in 
my  affairs,  and  never  coveted  to 
have  my  estate  contiguous  to 
those  of  my  relations,  and  those 
with  whom  I  coveted  a  strict 
friendship ;  whence  matter  of  un- 
kindness  and  fallings-out  often  proceed.  I  for- 
merly loved  cards  and  dice,  but  have  long  since 
left  them  off,  only  for  this  reason,  that  though 
1  carry  my  losses  as  handsomely  as  another,  I 
was  not  quiet  within.  Let  a  man  of  honour, 
who  ought  to  be  sensible  of  the  lie,  and  who 
will  not  take  a  scurvy  excuse  for  satisfaction, 
avoid  occasions  of  dispute.  I  shun  melancholic 
and  sour -natu red  men  as  I  would  the  plague ; 
and  in  matters  I  cannot  talk  of  without  emotion 
and  concern,  I  never  meddle,  if  not  compelled 
by  duty :  Melius  non  incipient  (juam  desi- 
nent  f  "  'Tis  better  not  to  begin,  than  to 
desist."  The  surest  way,  then,  is  to  prepare 
one's- self  before  the  occasion. 

I  know  very  well  that  some  wise  men  have 
taken  another  way,  and  have  not  feared  to 
grapple  and  engage  to  the  utmost  upon  several 
subjects:  these  are  confident  of  their  own 
strength,  under  cover  of  which  they  protect 
themselves  in  all  ill  successes,  making  their 
patience  wrestle  and  contend  with  disaster : 

Velut  rape*,  Tastnm  quae  prodit  in  apquor, 
Obvia  Tentornm  funis,  expostaque  ponto, 
Vim  cunctam  atque  minat  perfert  coslique  mansqae, 
Ipsa  inimota  manena.4 

"  He,  like  a  solid  rock  by  teas  indoaed, 
To  raging  winds  and  roaring  waves  opposed, 
From  his  proud  summit,  looking  down,  disdains 
Their  empty  menace,  and  unmoved  remains." 

Let  us  never  attempt  these  examples ;  we  shall 
never  come  up  to  them.  They  set  themselves 
resolutely,  and  without  trouble,  to  behold  the 
ruin  of  their  country,  to  which  all  the  good 
they  can  contrive  or  perform  is  due :  this  is 
too  much  and  too  rude  tor  our  common  souls  to 

3  Seneca,  Epist.  72. 

4  JKneid,  x.  ty3« 
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undergo.  Cato  gave  up  the  noblest  life  that  I 
ever  was  upon  this  account ;  but  it  is  for  us  | 
smaller  men  to  fly  from  the  storm  as  far  as  we  | 
can  ;  we  ought  to  shun  pain,  instead  of  culti- 
vating patience,  and  dip  under  the  blows  we  j 
cannot  parry.  Zeno  seeing  Ch  rem  on  ides,  a 
young  man  whom  he  loved,  draw  near  to  sit 
down  by  him,  suddenly  started  up,  and  Cle- 
an t  lies  asking  him  the  reason  why  he  did  so : 
"  I  hear,"  said  he,  "  that  physicians  especially 
order  repose,  and  forbid  emotion,  in  all  ex- 
citements."1 Socrates  does  not  say :  "  Do  not 
surrender  to  the  charms  of  beanty  ;  stand  your 
ground,  and  do  your  utmost  to  oppose  it." 
"  Fly  it,"  says  he,  "  shun  the  sight  and  en- 
counter of  it,  as  of  a  powerful  poison,  that 
darts  and  wounds  at  a  distance."2  And  his 
good  disciple,3  either  feigning  or  reciting,  but 
in  my  opinion  rather  reciting  than  feigning, 
the  rare  perfections  of  that  great  Cyrus,  makes 
him  distrustful  of  his  own  strength  to  resist  the 
charms  of  the  divine  beauty  ot  the  illustrious 
Panthea,  his  captive,  and  committing  the  visit- 
ing and  keeping  of  her  to  another,  who  could 
not  have  so  much  licence  as  himself.  And  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  like  manner :  "  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation."4  We  do  not  pray  that  our  reason 
may  not  be  combated  and  overcome  by  concu- 
piscence, but  that  it  should  not  be  so  much  as 
tried  by  it ;  that  we  should  not  be  brought  into 
a  state  wherein  we  should  have  so  much  as  to 
suffer  the  approaches,  solicitations,  and  tempta- 
tions of  sin  ;  and  we  beg  of  Almighty  God  to 
keep  our  consciences  quiet,  fully  and  perfectly 
delivered  from  all  commerce  of  evil. 

Such  as  say  that  they  have  reason  for  their 
avenging  passion,  or  any  other  sort  of  trouble- 
some agitation  of  mind,  do  often  say  true,  as 
things  now  are,  but  not  as  they  were ;  they 
speak  to  us  when  the  causes  of  their  error  are 
nourished  and  advanced  by  themselves:  but 
look  back,  recal  these  causes  to  their  beginning, 
and  there  you  will  put  them  to  a  nonplus. 
Will  they  have  their  fault  less,  for  being  of 
longer  continuance ;  think  they  of  an  unjust 
beginning  the  sequel  can  be  just?  Whoever 
desires  the  good  of  his  country,  as  I  do,  with- 
out fretting  and  pining,  will  be  troubled, 
but  will  not  swoon  to  see  it  threatened  either 
with  its  own  ruin,  or  a  not  less  ruinous  con- 
tinuance :  poor  vessel,  that  the  waves,  the 
wind,  and  the  pilot,  toss  and  steer  to  so  con- 
trary designs ! 

In  tam  dirersa,  magister, 
Ventus,  et  unda,  trahunt.* 

He  who  does  not  gape  after  the  favour  of 
princes,  as  after  a  thing  he  cannot  live  without, 
does  not  much  concern  himself  at  the  coldness 
of  their  reception  and  countenance,  nor  at  the 
inconstancy  of  their  wills.     He  who  does  not 


Laertius,  Life  of  Zeno. 
Xenophon,  Memoir  upon  Socrates,  i.  3.  13. 
Id.  Cyropadia,  i.  3.  3.  &c. 
St.  Mutthew,  vi.  13. 

Montaigne  has  translated  the  quotation  before  giving  it. 
1  know  not  who  the  author  is.    Some  of  the  editions  mention 


brood  over  his  children  or  his  honours  with  a 
slavish  propension,  ceases  not  to  live  commo- 
diously  enough  after  their  loss.  He  who  does 
good  principally  for  his  own  satisfaction  will 
not  be  much  troubled  to  see  men  judge  of  his 
actions  contrary  to  his  merit.  A  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  patience  will  provide  sufficiently 
against  such  inconveniences.  I  find  ease  in 
this  receipt,  redeeming  myself  in  the  beginning 
as  cheap  as  I  can  ;  and  find  that  by  this  means 
I  have  escaped  much  trouble  and  many  diffi- 
culties. With  very  little  effort  1  stop  the  first 
sally  of  my  emotions,  and  quit  the  subject  that 
begins  to  be  troublesome,  before  it  carries  one 
away.  He  who  stops  not  the  start  will  hardly 
ever  be  able  to  stop  the  career :  he  who  cannot 
keep  them  out  will  never  get  them  out,  when 
they  are  once  in ;  he  who  cannot  crush  them 
at  the  beginning,  will  never  do  it  after;  nor 
ever  keep  himself  from  falling,  if  he  cannot 
recover  himself  when  first  he  begins  to  totter : 
Etenim  ipsa  se  impellunt,  ubi  semel  a  rations 
ditcessum  est ;  ipsaque  silri  imbecillitas  indul- 
ge/,  in  altumque  provehitur  imprudens,  nee 
reperit  locum  consistendi}  "  For  they  throw 
themselves  headlong,  when  once  they  lose 
their  reason;  and  frailty  so  far  indulges  itself 
that  it  is  unawares  carried  out  into  the  deep, 
and  can  find  no  port  wherein  to  come  to  an 
anchor."  I  am  betimes  sensible  of  the  little 
breezes  that  begin  to  sing  and  whistle  in  the 
shrouds,  the  forerunners  of  a  storm  : 

Ceu  (lamina  prima 
Cum  deprensa  fremunt  siWis,  et  caeca  Tolutant 
Murmura,  renturos  nautia  prodentia  Yentos  :7 

"  So  winds,  when  yet  unfledged  in  woods  they  lie, 
In  whispers  first  their  tender  voices  try ; 
Then  issue  on  the  main  with  bellowing  rage, 
And  storms  to  trembling  mariners  presage." 

How  often  have  I  done  myself  a  manifest 
injustice,  to  avoid  the  hazard  of 
having  yet  a  worse  done  roe  by  withhwh*tjiMl 
the  judges,  after  an  age  of  vexa-  i^uUs! 
tions,  dirty  and  vile  practices, 
more  enemies  to  mv  nature  than  fire  or  the 
rack?  Convenit  a  litibus,  quantum  licet,  et 
nescio  anpauld  plus  etiam,  quhm  licet,  abhor' 
rentem  esse :  est  enim  non  modo  liberate,  pau- 
lulum  nonnunquam  de  suojure  dccedere9  sed 
interdum  etiam  fructuosum.*  "  A  man  should 
be  an  enemy  to  all  contention  as  much  as  he 
lawfully  may,  and  I  know  not  whether  or  not 
something  more :  for  'tis  riot  only  handsome, 
but  sometimes  also  advantageous  too,  a  little  to 
recede  from  one's  right."  Were  we  wise,  we 
ought  to  rejoice  and  boast,  as  I  one  day  heard 
a  young  gentleman  of  a  good  family  very  inno- 
cently do,  that  his  mother  had  lost  her  suit,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  cough,  a  fever,  or  something 
very  troublesome  to  keep.     Even  the  favours 

Buchanan,  but  without  referring  us  to  any  part  cular  work 
of  that  poet. 

6  Cicero,  Tu*e.  Qums.  iv.  18. 

7  JEneid,  z.  97. 

*  Cicero,  de  Offic.  it.  18. 
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ffcas  ferulae  nrjgds  ia-»*  ^-r*a  ne  ^tjici 
ftta^a*e.>;.  cr  a^ia-juasM*  wva.  t2r.«*e  ttvi 
fcar*e  wr+reuzA  uskt'i  -i  wr  «5ts*.  I  ~*a-»* 

>sa   Vi  zjut  ynyvLrjt  U 

tw>  tn*  r?zi£-     la  £=«£.  f  aar**  *>  u-uti 
**i,**i   »yr  bit  esiieavVLri     ^*r?7  "t»  fcr 
1  eaa  «*t  .  tfett  I  fea  2>  i&ai  i»r  a  iir 


r*acy*i  a*  c^ 


a»vv»i   earp«yf*r 


•«w> 


SHflt  a*.  »o:»  it  if,  t2rt>h£& 
mt  very  a>  '/3tr%.  aid  vita  very 
•o*>l  I  fca*»e  &«arkeaed  to  :mi  :  aa<  *  rrqra 
fjpysa  Of -arret*  v»  :  I  have  a~ja*>c  ravaed  over  a 
ka*  **£*  wiiifyst  aar  ooVz**  of  zsjm#r.%  ei'l** 
aetue  or  passive,  or  wxtboat  ev#r  beariaz  «j- 
flei/  ea.>d  by  *  wont  wori  t»aa  ■/  r/' 
•  rare  *±vmx  of  fc*avea ! 
Oar  greauaf  agfeaty»  have  tviicmlnm* 

trr*%  *t*  eaaaes :  wi*:  mia  did 
o**r  Ja*t  Ltoke  of  B;.*jria»iy  re* 
1rvm  iato  aboat  a  cart-V**?  of  sfieep- 
•kin*  !•  And  ti»  not  the  eagrav- 
isjr  of  ft  «eal  tLe  fint  and  principal  aue  of 
tk  greatest  eomntotioa  that  this  machine  of 
tike  w'orid  ever  anderweat  T* — fr*  Poatpey  and 
Comr  were  but  the  onsets  and  eootinuatioB 
of  the  two  other*  ;  and  I  bare  in  a.y  tiae  seen 
the  witest  heads  in  this  kingdom  anemb!*d 
with  great  ceremony,  and  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, about  treaties  and  agreement*,  of  w bich 
tbe  real  decision  in  tbe  mean  time  abvdoteiy 
depended  upoa  tbe  ladies'  cabinet  conne;!,  and 
the  inclination  of  some  woman  body.  Tbe 
poet*  *ery  well  understood  this,  when  tbey  put 
ail  Greece  and  A*ia  to  fire  and  sword  for  an 
apple.  Enquire  wby  tbat  man  hazard*  bis  life 
and  bonotir  upon  tbe  fortune  of  hi*  rapier  and 
Ah%%rt :  let  Lira  acquaint  yon  with  the  occa- 
sion of  tbe  fparrei ;  he  cannot  do  it  without 
blutbing,  'ti«  no  idle  and  frivolous ! 

A  little  thing  will  engage  you  in't,  but 
being  once  embarked,  ail  cords 
draw ;  greater  considerations  arc 
then  required,  more  hard  and 
more  important.  How  much 
easier  is  it  not  to  enter  in,  than 
it  is  to  get  out  ?  We  should  pro- 
ceed contrary  to  the  reed,  which  at  its  fim 
spring  produces  a  long  and  straight  shoot,  but 
afterwards,  as  if  tired  and  out  of  breath,  runs 
into  thick  and  frequent  joints  and  knots,  as 
so  many  pauses,  which  demonstrate  that  it 
has  no  more  its  first  vigour  and  constancy : 
'twere  better  to  begin  fair  and  calmly,  and 
to  keep  a  man's  breath  and  vigour  for  the 
height  and  streM  of  the  business.  We  guide 
find  govern  affairs  in  their  beginnings,'  and 
have  them  then  in  our  own  power ;  but  after- 
ward*, when  they  are  once  at  work,  'tis  they 
that  guide  and  govern  us,  and  we  have  to 
follow  them. 

Yet  do  I  not  pretend  by  this  to  say  thut  this 


I  isti*  ir.c  srvta  i»:  «n:<tri  ^  '•>'•  --■  ^i^ 
nscaji  st  TSHHcatf :  i^t  «r?  sec  iItvi  «  zo  be 

wi  -jtxx  zan*  *^fr  «tar-es  t*tt  *£*r:  a^ii  ri:- 
>=.T-  Y«  rvA  rn:  ta*:  Tr.c-  nay  zz#zmx  ir 
T**$rfL  exaejc  by  zz*:**t  -vim:  zs  wtl— i>iz*z  are 
k,c  sadssbiii  wi^i  azy  un«i  if  r*7nta^.c  tv 
-raaria-r :  i:r.  a  tniL  snc^.  aa  es«t  2*  it  so 
wztjgxL  uiz  z.j  e*r*rr  cc*  =  iiaieif :  7  >c 
t«Ger  r.tw/C  t«t  =»:<  ivxt  e*«*9 
y"A  rei^raeii  y^:«r«if  beSir?  y:i 
piay.  or  ira:  aay  fiat  was  <L»sccT»-ed  ta  yea- 
Vet  &oc  =3  ria  only.  l«t  is  aZ  ouer  citicij  of 
L£e  ajv>.  tr^e  vsy  cf  ti^xe  w^>  aim  at  Looocr 
is  T#ry  <L-r*r»at  fr:a  ^as  liey  proceed  by. 
who  propose  to  &*xwtci  c-rirr  aad  reasoa. 
I  c&i  sosae  *»  bo  rasLIv  *rd  fshoeslr  ra*t  into 
tbe  lift*. 


btf'tr*  wr  en- 

g*ff«  10  niban, 


•  he*  tbe  1/em.  of  Philip  de  Ctrmlnet,  v   I. 


'  HtUrrin%  Ut  Um  civil  **r  between  Msriae  snd  S>lla 
1     fire  Plutarch,  Uf*  tf  Mmrim,  e.  S. 

,1 


itly  ard  fshoesly  rs 
e».*:I  ratbe  race.  Am  Plutarch 
say*.1  L-*:  a«  tz.<o%e  wbo,  tbroasbawkwardae«. 
are  «wft  *£-!  ^sei^  to  zraat  whaserer  is  d«^irtd 
of  tlea*.  are  after*  ani*  as  trail  to  break  their 
wori  miA  to  recant:  so  likewise  be  who  en- 
ter* li^Lriy  into  a  qoarreL  i*  sabject  to  ran  as 
ligtidyout'of  it.  Toe  fa^ae  diffieairy  tbat  ke»ps 
see  from  eiiteric^  into  it  wocld.  wbea  oace  hot 
and  enz*?ed  in  :u  incite  xne  to  snarntain  it  with 
resoiudW.  Tl*.  y^rbapi.  wr*»?:  bat  wbea  a 
man  is  or;^e  f^c^az^i,  Le  mos>t  zo  xarcoffb  with 
it  or  d'n-.  •'  t  edfrrt^ke  coldlV/?  sail  Bias,4 
*•  but  pnr>ue  with  ardour."  For  waat  of  pru- 
dence, rcrn  fall  into  want  of  cocrage,  which  is 
still  more  mtvleraLIe. 

Mo*t  accommocauons  of  our  quarrels  now- 
a-da\s  are  discreditable  and  fake:  we  only 
seek  to  save  appearances,  and  in  tbe  mean  time 
betray  and  di*a\  ow  our  true  intentions :  we  salve 
over  tbe  act.  We  know  very  well  bow  we 
5* id  tbe  thing,  and  in  what  sense  we  spoke  it, 
and  all  the  company,  and  ail  our  friends  with 
whom  we  would  appear  to  have  the  advantage, 
understand  it  well  enough  too :  fbs  at  tbe  ez- 
peu«e  of  our  frankness  and  the  honour  of  our 
courage,  that   we   disown   our  thoughts,  and 

•  seek  subterfuge  in  falsehood  to  make  friends ; 
we  give  ourselves  the  lie.  to  excuse  tbe  lie  we 
have  given  another.  You  are  not  to  consider 
whether  your  word  or  action  may  admit  of 
another  interpretation  ;  'tis  your  own  real  and 
sincere  interpretation,  your  real  meaning,  that 

j  you  are  theuceforw  ard  to  maintain,  whatever 
it  cost  you.  Men  address  themselves  to  your 
virtue  and  your  conscience,  which  are  neither 
of  them  to  be  disguised  ;  let  us  leave  these  piti- 
ful way*  and  expedients  to  the  tricksters  of  the 
law.  The  excuses  and  satisfactions  that  I  see 
every  day  made  and  given  to  repair  indiscretion, 
seem  to  uie  more  scandalous  than  the  indiscre- 
tion itself.  It  were  better  to  affront  your 
adversary  a  second  time,  than  to  offend  yourself 
by  giving  him  Mich  satisfaction.  You  have 
braved  him  in  your  heat  and  anger,  and  you  go 

9  On  Falte  Shamir. 
4  Laertiit*  in  riti. 
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to  appease  him  in  your  cooler  and  better  sense  ;  (for  want  of  care  and  want  of  sense  are  two 
and  by  that  means  lay  yourself  lower,  and  at  very  different  things),  and  much  less  any  ingra- 
ins feet,  whom  before  you  pretended  to  over-  titude  towards  that  city,  who  employed  the 
top.  1  do  not  find  any  thing  a  gentleman  can  utmost  means  they  had  in  their  power  to  oblige 
say  so  rude  and  vicious  in  him,  as  unsaying  me,  both  before  they  knew  me  and  after,  and 
what  he  lias  said  is  infamous,  when  that  unsay-  did  much  more  for  me  in  choosing  me  anew, 
ing  is  authoritatively  extracted  from  him  ;  for-  than  conferring  that  honour  upon  me  at  first 
asmuch  as  obstinacy  is  more  excusable  in  him  I  wish  them  aU  the  good  that  can  befal  them, 
than  pusillanimity.  Passions  are  as  easy  for  and  certainly,  had  occasion  offered,  there  is 
me  to  evade,  as  they  are  hard  for  me  to  mode-  nothing  I  would  have  spared  for  their  service, 
rate  :  Exscinduntur  facilius  animo  quam  tern-  I  did  tor  them  as  I  would  have  done  for  myself. 
perantur.  "  'Tis  easier  to  tear  them  altogether  'Tis  a  good,  warlike,  and  generous  people,  but 
from  the  mind,  than  to  moderate  them.  He  capable  of  obedience  and  discipline,  and  of 
who  cannot  attain  unto  that  noble  stoical  im-  whom  the  best  use  may  be  made,  if  well  guided, 
passibility,  let  him  secure  himself  in  the  bosom  They  say  also  that  my  administration  was  passed 
of  this  popular  stupidity  of  mine :  what  those  over  without  mark  or  thing  worthy  of  record, 
great  souls  performed  by  their  virtue,  I  inure  Very  good !  They  accuse  my  cessation  in  a  time 
myself  to  do  by  complexion.  The  middle  re-  when  every  body  almost  was  convicted  of  doing 
gion  harbours  storms  and  tempests ;  the  two  too  much.  I  am  impatient  to  be  doing  where 
extremes  of  philosophers  and  rustics  concur  in  my  will  spurs  me  on  ;  but  this  point  is  an  enemy 
tranquillity  and  happiness :  to  perseverance.  Let  whoever  will  make  use 
r>  i-            *  •.  of  me  according1  to  my  own  way,  employ  me  in 

Felix,  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  cauaas,  «.  .     WL,^lXA"*om  w  "*J      ,  "        J'  *.««»«»#  j  .«*.»« 

Atque  metua  omnet  et  inexorabiie  fatum  affairs  where  vigour  and  liberty  are  required  ; 

Subjecit  pedibua,  atrepitumque  Acherontia  avari  I  where  a  direct,  short,  and  moreover  a  hazardous 

Fortunatus  ct  ille,  deos  qui  novit  agreatea,  j      A    •                                 i                 j         »       *u*    _ 

Paaaque.SilTannmqueMnem^NTmphaaqueaororea!'  Conduct   IS   necessary ;    I    may   do   something: 

..  u     vi   .  .u         ,    v           j                   »_  but  if  it  must  be  long,  subtle,  laborious,  artin- 

**  How  bleat  the  sage !  whose  mind  can  pierce  each  cause  .1          ,  .    .   .      .       .i0'            11   j     u  *.*    \         11 

Of  changeful  nature,  and  her  wond'roua  lawa ;  Cial,  and  intricate,  they  WOUld  do  better  to  Call 

who  trample*  fear  beneath  his  foot,  and  braves  in  somebody  else.   All  important  offices  are  not 

Fate,  and  stern  death,  and  heU'a  resounding;  waves !  harH  •    I  c/nio   nranarPil    to  wnrk   ft  little  mnro 

Blest  too,  who  knowa  each  god  that  guards  the  awain,  J1™  ;    l  came   PrepareU   *0  WOTK   a  lltue  more, 

Pan,  old  Syhanua,  and  the  Dryad  train."  had  there  been  great  occasion  ;  for  it  is  in  my 

The  birth  of  all  things  is  weak  and  tender ;  and  KMr  *  .do  "")f.thin&  ™«  *«  *  <{°>  «  tb« 

therefore  we  are  to  Save  an  eye  to  beginnings ;  1  lov*  <?  do  A  \M  no'  *  "y  knowledge  omit 

for  as  then,  in  their  infancy/the  danler  is  fo  *"?,  th,,D»  **£  my  £**  I"?  L^"        • 

MAMA:»A«i    -~   „,k«„  :*  :       I              e  -*u      •  easily  forget  those  offices  that  ambition  mixes 

IE ~™'iJ L  ^r"    .1     ¥7*  UP'  ne,.,h0r  "  withyduty,  and  shelters  under  that  title;  these 

the  remedy  to  be  found.     1  had  every  day  en-  they  that,  for  the  most  part,  fill  the  eyes 

TT ll~ 7.    £^Ihard°r  °  d'f8*'  and  ear£  and  give  men  the  Zrt  satisfaction  : 

in  the  progress  of  ambition,  than  it  has  been  „^  ,1    '..  J*  .    .    ,»      „«^«»«„^    ^«*^«*- 

^:n:^..n  cJi  _~  *~  «    u  4.1        *  _i  not  the  thing,  but  tne    appearance    contents 

difficult  for  me  to  curb  the  natural  propension    4.  ^        .»        Jr.  1     _         %/^r  :*  *u«„  u A 

♦i>«*  ;«Ai:nA^  ««  *~  •♦.  them:  they  think  men  sleep,  if  they  bear  no 

that  inclined  me  to  it :  '    %m     u             •          i«  •    j  *    £  —  i*     t 

Jure  per  horrui  noise.     My  humour  is  no  friend  to  tumult ;  I 

Late  conapicuum  toiiere  verticem.1  could  appease  a  riot  without  emotion,  and  chas- 

"  F        11    '  ht  1  be  h  t^se  a  disorder  without  alteration.     If  I  stand 

Toraiae  myhcad  so  high."  *n  nee<l  °f  anger  and  inflammation,  I  borrow  it 

and  put  it  on  ;  my  manners  are  heavy,  rather 

All  public  actions  are  subject  to  various  and  faint  than  sharp.     I  do  not  condemn  a  magis- 

uncertain  interpretations,  for  too  many  heads  trate  that  sleeps,  provided  the  people  under  his 

judge  of  them.     Some  say  of  this  city  employ-  charge  sleep  as  well  as  he  :  the  laws  in  that 

ment  of  mine1  (and  1  am  willing  to  say  a  word  case  sleep   too.     For  my  part  I  commend  a 

Montaigne's        of  il> not  that  il  *8  wortu  so  much,  gliding,  quiet,  and  silent  life,  Neque  submissam 

accouni  of  his    but  to  exhibit    my   conduct  in  et  abject  am,  neque  $e  efferentem :    "  Neither 

office"*  m          8uch  thinS8)> that  1  have  behaved  abject  nor  overbearing  :,rmy  fortune  will  have 

myself  in  it  like  a  man  not  easy  it  so.     I  am  descended  from  a  family  that  has 

to  be  moved,  and  with  a  languishing  affection ;  lived  without  lustre  or  tumult,  and  time  out  of 

and  they  have  some  colour  for  what  they  say.  mind,  particularly  ambitious  of  the  character  of 

I  endeavour  to  keep  my  mind  and  my  thoughts  truth  and  honesty. 

in   repose;    Cum  semper   natura,  turn  etiam  Our  people  now-a-days  are  so  bred  up  to 

cetate  jam  quietus?    "  As  being  always  quiet  bustle  and  ostentation,  that  goodness,  modera- 

by  nature,  so  also  now  by  age;"  and  if  they  tion,  equability,  and  such  quiet  and  obscure 

sometimes  lash  out  on  some  rude  and  sensible  qualities,  are  no  more  regarded :  rough  bodies 

impression,  'tis,  in  truth,  without  ray  advice,  make  themselves  felt,  the  smooth  are  imper- 

Yet,  from  this  natural  heaviness  of  mine,  men  ceptibly  handled ;  sickness  is  felt ;  health  little, 

ought  not  to  conclude  a  total  inability  in  me  or  not  at  all ;  no  more  than  the  oils  that  fo- 


>  Virgil,  George,  ii.  490.  3  Hia  mayoralty  of  Bordeaux. 

»  Horace,  Od.  iii.  lfi,  18.  4  Cicero,  de  Petit.  Consul,  c.  2. 
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ment  us,  in  comparison  of  the  pain  for  which 
we  are  fomented.  'Tis  acting  for  a  man's  re-  ' 
putation  and  particular  profit,  not  tor  the  public 
good,  to  refer  that  to  be  done  in  the  public  ! 
place  which  a  man  may  as  well  do  in  the  ! 
council-chamber,  and  to  noon-day  what  might  | 
have  been  done  the  night  before ;  and  to  be  : 
jealous  to  do  that  himself  which  his  colleague 
can  do  as  well  as  he.  So  some  surgeons  of  j 
Greece  used  to  perform  their  operations  upon 
scaffolds,  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  to  draw 
more  practice  and  profit.  They  think  that 
good  orders  cannot  be  understood  but  by  the 
sound  of  trumpet.  Ambition  is  not  a  vice  of 
little  people,  and  of  so  mean  abilities  as  ours. 
One  said  to  Alexander :  "  Your  father  will 
leave  you  a  great  dominion,  easy  and  pacific ;" 
but  this  youth  was  envious  of  his  father's  vic- 
tories, and  the  justice  of  his  government,  and 
would  not  have  enjoyed  the  empire  of  the 
world  in  ease  and  peace.1  Alcibiades,  in  Plato, 
had  rather  die  young,  beautiful,  rich,  noble, 
and  learned,  and  all  this  par  excellence, 
than  stop  in  the  state  of  such  a  condition  ;3 
this  disease  is  perhaps  excusable  in  so  strong 
and  so  full  a  soul.  When  these  wretched  and 
dwarfish  little  souls  gull  and  deceive  themselves, 
and  think  to  spread  their  fame,  for  having 
given  ripht  judgment  in  some  affair,  or  kept 
up  the  discipline  of  the  guard  of  the  city  gate, 
the  more  they  think  to  exalt  their  heads,  the 
more  they  show  their  tails.  This  little  well- 
doing has  neither  body  nor  life ;  it  vanishes  in 
the  first  mouth,  and  goes  no  farther  than  from 
one  street  to  another.  Talk  of  it,  in  God's 
name,  to  your  son  or  your  servant ;  like  that 
old  fellow  who,  having  no  other  auditor  of  his 

E  raises,  nor  approver  of  his  valour,  boasted  to 
is  chambermaid,  crying  out:  "  O,  Peretta, 
what  a  brave  man  hast  thou  to  thy  master !" 
At  the  worst,  talk  of  it  to  yourself;  like  a 
counsellor  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  having 
disgorged  a  whole  cart-load  of  paragraphs  with 
great  heat,  and  as  great  folly,  coming  out  of 
the  council-chamber  to  make  water,  was  heard 
very  conscientiously  to  mutter  betwixt  his 
teeth :  "  Non  nobis,  Domine,  non  nobis,  sed 
nomini  tuo  da  gloriam}  He  who  can  get  it  of 
nobody  else,  let  him  pay  himself  out  of  his 
own  purse. 

Fame  is  not  prostituted  at  so  cheap  a  rate  ; 
rare  and  exemplary  actions,  to  which  it  is  due, 
would  not  endure  the  company  of  this  pro- 
digious crowd  of  little  every-day  performances. 
Marble  may  exalt  your  titles  as  much  as  you 
please,  for  having  repaired  a  rod  of  a  ruinous 
wall,  or  cleansed  a  public  sewer,  but  not 
men  of  sense,  1'enown  does  not  follow  all 
good  deeds,  if  novelty  and  difficulty  be  not 
conjoined;  nay,  so  much  as  mere  estimation, 
according  to  the  Stoics,  is  not  due  to  every 
action  that  proceeds  from  virtue ;  neither  will 

1  See  Plutarch,  Life  of  Alexander. 

*  See  the  fint  Alcibiadet. 

*  '*  Not  untoua,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name. 
be  the  glory.'!— Piaim  113. 


they  allow  him  bare  thanks  who,  oat  of  tem- 
perance, forbears  to  meddle  with  any  old  blear- 
eyed  hag.  Such  as  have  known  the  admirable 
qualities  of  Scipio  Africanus  deny  him  the 
glory  that  Pana?tius  attributes  to  him,  of  being 
abstmeut  from  gifts,  as  a  glory  not  so  much  his 
as  that  of  the  age  he  lived  in/  We  have  plea- 
sures suitable  to  our  fortunes ;  let  us  not  usurp 
those  of  grandeur.  Our  own  are  more  natural, 
and  by  so  much  more  solid  and  sure,  as  they 
are  more  low.  If  not  for  that  of  conscience, 
yet  at  least  for  ambition's  sake,  let  us  reject 
ambition ;  let  us  disdain  that  thirst  of  honour 
and  renown,  so  low  and  mendicant,  that  it 
makes  us  beg  it  of  all  sorts  of  people  (qua  est 
ista  laus,  qua*  possit  e  macello  peti  ?*     "  What 

S raise  is  that  which  is  to  be  got  in  the  market?), 
y  abject  means,  and  at  what  cheap  rate  soever. 
'Tis  dishonour  to  be  so  honoured.  Let  us  learn 
to  be  no  more  greedy  of  honour  than  we  are 
capable  of  it.  To  be  puffed  up  with  every 
action  that  is  innocent,  or  of  use,  is  only  for 
such  with  whom  such  things  are  extraordinary 
and  rare ;  they  will  value  it  as  it  costs  them. 
How  much  the  more  a  good  effect  makes  a 
noise,  so  much  T  abate  of  the  goodness  of  it, 
as  I  enter  into  suspicion  that  it  was  more  per- 
formed for  noise  than  upon  the  account  of 
foodness :  being  exposed  upon  the  stall,  it  is 
alf  sold.  Those  actions  have  ranch  more 
grace  and  lustre  that  slip  from  the  hand  of  him 
that  does  them  negligently  and  without  noise, 
and  that  some  honest  man  after  chooses  out  and 
raises  from  the  shade,  to  produce  it  to  the  light 
upon  its  own  accouut :  Mihi  quidem  hiuda- 
biliora  videntur  omnia,  qua?  sine  venditafione, 
et  sine  populo  teste  fiunt,*  "  All  things,  truly, 
seem  more  laudable  to  me  that  are  performed 
without  ostentation  and  without  the  testimony 
of  the  people,"  says  the  most  vain-glorious 
man  in  the  world. 

I  had  no  care  but  to  conserve  and  to  con- 
tinue, which  are  silent  and  insensible  effects. 
Innovation  is  of  great  lustre,  but  'tis  inter- 
dicted in  this  time,  when  we  arc  pressed  upon, 
and  have  nothing  to  defend  ourselves  from  but 
novelties.  To  forbear  doing  is  often  as  noble 
as  to  do ;  but  'tis  less  in  the  light :  and 
the  little  good  I  have  in  me  is  almost  all  of 
this  kind.  In  fine,  occasions  in  this  employ- 
ment of  mine  have  been  confederate  with  my 
humour,  and  I  thank  them  for  it.  Is  there 
any  one  who  desires  to  be  sick  that  he  may  see 
his  physician  at  work  ?  And  would  not  that 
physician  deserve  to  be  whipped  who  should 
wish  the  plague  amongst  us,  that  he  might  put 
his  art  in  practice  ?  I  have  never  been  of  that 
wicked,  though  common  enough,  humour,  to 
desire  that  the  trouble  and  disorders  of  this 
city  should  elevate  and  honour  my  govern- 
ment: I  have  ever  willingly  contributed  all  I 
could  to  their  tranquillity  and  ease.     He  who 

*  Cicero,  de  Offi:.n.  22. 
»  Id.  de  Fin.  h.  15. 

•  Id.  Tu*c.  Q«*t.  ii.  80. 
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will  not  tliank  me  lor  the  order,  gentle  and 
silent  calm,  that  Lis  a'/cnujiamcd  my  adminis- 
tration, cannot,  however,  deprive  me  of  the 
share  that  belongs  to  me  by  the  title  of  my 
good  fortune.  And  I  am  of  such  a  composition 
that  I  would  as  willingly  be  happy  as  wise ; 
and  bad  rather  owe  my  successes  purely  to  the 


or  operation 

published  to  tiie  world  my  unfitness  tor  such 
public  offices.  But  1  have  something  in  me 
yet  none  than  incapacity,  which  is  that  I  am 
not  much  displec  at  it,  and  that  I  do  not 
much  go  about  to  cure  it,  considering  the 
course  of  life  that  1  have  proposed  to  myself. 
Neither  have  I  satisfied  myself  in  this  employ- 
ment, but  I  bare  very  near  arrived  at  what  I 
expected  from  myself,  and  have  much  sur- 
passed what  I  promised  them  with  whom  I  had 
to  do ;  for  I  am  upt  to  prom.be  something  less 
than  what  1  am  able  to  do,  and  than  wh 


hope  to  make  goad.  I  am  si 
left  no  impressions  of  offence  o 
me ;  and  as  to  leaving  regret  < 
amongst  tbem,  I  at  least  kuou 
I  never  much  affected  it : 


that  I  have 
hatred  behind 
r  desire  of  me 
very  well  that 


CHAPTER   XI. 


'Tib  now  two  or  three   years  ago  that   they 
maile  the  year  ten  days  shorter 
Ttwrarim!        in   France.     How  many  changes 
HbJJZE  may  we  expect  should  follow  this 

reformation  !  This  was  properly 
moving  heaven  tud  earth  at  once.  And  yet 
nothing  for  all  that  stirs  from  its  place ;  my 
neighbours  still  find  their  seasons  of  sowing 
and  reaping,  the  opportunities  of  doing  their 
business,  the  hurtful  and  propitious  days,  just 
at  the  same  time  wln-rc  they  had,  time  out  of 
mind,  assigned  them.  TIi.tc  was  no  more  error 
perceived  in  ourojil  custom,  than  there  is  amend- 
ment (bund  in  this  alteration.  So  great  an 
uncertainty  there  is  throughout ;  so  gross,  ob- 
scure, and  dull  b  our  perception.  ''J'is  said 
that  this  regulatum  niral  have  been  carried 
out  with  less  inconvenience  by  subtracting, 
after  the  example  (if  Augustus,  the  bissextile, 
which  is  in  some  sort  n  day  ol  hindrance  and 
confusion,   till   « e    had    exactly   satisfied   the 


debt;3    which,   after   all,  ia   not  paid   by   the   { 
correction,  and  we  yet  remain  some   days   in 
arrear ;  and,  by  the  same  means,  order  might   ' 

be  taken  for  the  future,  providing  that  alter 
the  revolution  of  such  a  year,  or  such  a  number  ; 
of  years,  the  supernumerary  day  should  be 
always  thrown  out,  so  that  wc  could  not  hence- 
forward err  above  fonr  and  twenty  boon  in 
our  computation.  We  have  no  other  account 
of  time  but  years  ;  the  world  has  for  many 
ages  made  use  of  that  only,  and  yet  it  it  a 
measure  that,  to  this  day  we  are  not  agreed 
upon  ;  such  a  one,  that  we  still  doubt  wl  * 
form  other  nations  have  variously  given  to 
and  what  was  the  true  use  of  it.  What  do 
some  say?  "That  the  heavens,  in  growing 
old,  bow  themselves  down  nearer  towards  us, 
and  put  us  to  an  uncertainty  even  of  days  and 
months."  And  what  does  Plutarch  say?  ?* 
"  That  astrology  had  not,  in  his  time,  deter- 
mined the  motion  of  the  moon."  See  what  a 
fine  condition  are  we  in  to  keep  records  of 
things  post ! 

I  was  just  now  ruminating,  as  I  often  do, 
upon  this;  what  a  free  and  roving 
thing  human  judgment  is.  I  or-  Si'hum'in  uu- 
dinarily  see  that  men,  in  things  demanding, 
proposed  to  them,  more  willingly  ?5*jff&. 
study  to  find  out  the  reason  than  nDin  .><  >  tut, 
to  find  out  the  truth  of  them ;  they  *"*"•  j*JM  » 
slip  over  pre -suppositions,  but  are     iSJSleP  ° 


of  c 


q ■■  ■  ■  ■.  tbey  leave  the  things,  nod  fly 

causes.      Pleasant  praters !    the  knowlet 


to  t!|« 


of  tilings,  not  us,  who  are  only  to  undergo  then 
and  who  have  the  perfectly  full  and  accoir 
plbhed  use  of  them,  according  to  our  need, 
without  penetrating  into  their  origin  and  es- 
sence ;  wine  is  none  the  more  pleasant  to  him 
that  knows  its  first  faculties.     On  the  contrary, 
both  the  body  and  soul  alter  and  interrupt  the 
right  they  have  of  the  use  of  the  world  and  of  j 
themselves,  by   mixing  with  it  the  opinion  of  I 
learning.     Effects  concern  ns,  but  the  means 
not  at  all.     To  determine  and  to  distribute  ap-   I 
pertain   to  superiority  and  command,  as  it  doen   I 
to    subjection    to   accept.     Let  me   reprehend   ! 
our    custom  :     we    commonly  begin   thus  : —   | 
"  How  is  such  a  thing  done  1"    whereas,  we    - 
should  say  :  "  Is  sueii  a  tiling  done  '."  Our  reason 
Is  able  to  create  a  hundred  other  worlds,  and  to 
find   out   the   beginnings   and   contexture  :    it 
needs  neither  matter  nor  foundation.      Let  it 
run  on ;  it  builds  as  well  in  the  air  as  on  the 
earth  ;  and  with  inanity  as  well  as  with  matter ; 
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I  find  that  almost  throughout  we  should 
"  There  is  no  such  thing  ;'?  mud  should  myself 
often  make  use  of  this  answer,  hot  I  dare  not : 
for  they  cry:    *•  It  is  a  detect  produced  from 
ignorance  and    weakness  of  understanding :" 
and  I  am  forced,  for  the  mo*t  pant,  to  jugzle 
for  company,  and  prate  of  frivolous  and  idle 
subjects,  which  I  don't  believe  a  single  word  of. 
Besides  that,  in   troth,  'tis  a  little  rude  and 
quarrelsome,  flatly  to  deny  a  proposition  ;  and 
few  people  but  will  affirm,  especially  in  things 
hard  to  be  believed,  that  they  have  seen  them,  . 
or  at  least  will  name  witnesses  whose  aothority  ! 
will  stop  our  mouths  from  contradiction.     By  j 
this  mode  we  know  the  foundations  and  means 
of  things  that  never  were  ;    and   the  world 
scuffles  about  a  thousand  questions,  of  which  ; 
the  pro  and  con  are  both  false :  Ita  finitima  ; 

sunt  falsa  veris ut  in  prstcijniem  locum 

nan  debeat  se  sapiens  committere.1  "  False  ' 
things  are  so  like  the  true,  that  a  wise  man  j 
should  not  trust  himself  upon  the  precipice." 

Truth  and  lies  are  meed  alike ;  their  port, 
taste,  and  proceedings  are  the  same.     We  look 
upon  them  with  the  same  eye.     I  hold  that  we 
are  not  only  remiss  in  defending  ourselves  from 
deceit,  but  that  we  seek  and  offer  ourselves  to  ! 
be  gulled.     We  love  to  entangle  ourselves  in  , 
vanity,  as  a  thing  conformable  to  our  bein". 
I  have  seen  the  birth  of  several  miracles  of 
my  time.     Although  they  died  in 
the  birth,  yet  have  we  not  failed 
to  foresee  what  they  would  have  j 
come  to,  bad  they  lived  their  full 
age ;  for  'tis  but  finding  the  end 
of  the  clue,  and  one  may  wind  off  as  much  as  J 
one  will ;  and  there  is  a  greater  distance  betwixt 
nothing  and  the  least  thing  in  the  world,  than  j 
there  is  betwixt  that  and  the  greatest.     Now, 
the  first  that  are  imbued  with  this  beginning  of 
novelty,  when  they  set  out  and  sow  their  his- 
tory, find,  by  the  oppositions  they  meet  with, 
where  the  difficulty  of  persuasion  lies,  and  so 
caulk  that  place  with  some  false  piece.3  Besides  \ 
that,  insita  hominibus  libidine  alendi  de  itidus- 
tria  rumores,*  "  men  having  a  natural  desire 
to  nourish  reports,"  we  naturally  make  a  con- 
science of  restoring  what  has   been  lent  us, 
without  some  usury  and  access  of  our  substance. 
Particular  error  first  makes  the  public  error ; 
and  afterwards,  in  turn,  the  public  error  makes 
the  particular  error.4    Thus  all  this  vast  fabric 

foes  on  founding  and  confounding  itself  from 
and  to  band,  so  that  the  remotest  testimony  is 
better  instructed  than  those  that  are  nearest, 
and  the  last  informed  better  than  the  first.  'Tis 
a  natural  progress;  for  whoever  believes  any 


What  credit 
false  miracles 
hare  gained 
ia  the  world. 


>  Cicero,  Acad.  U.  SI . 

*  M  Que  d'erreurs  monstreuses  accreditees  par  la  science, 
meme  qui  aurait  du  lea  detruire !  On  commence  par  ane 
Causae  charte,  par  un  diploma  suppose* ;  on  le  montre  en 
secret  a  quelques  personnel  interessees  a  le  faire  valoir ;  sa 
reputation  s'etablit  avantmeme  qu'ilsoitconnu.  Commence 
t-il  a  percer  {  les  bonnttes  gens,  les  esprit*  tenses  sc  recrient 
centre  1' imposture :  on  les  fait  taire  ;  on  rectine  une  erreur, 
on  deguise  nabilement  un  mensonge ;  on  corrumpt  le  sens 
du  taxis  par  dee  conunentaires.   Rcoutons  Montaigne,  il  dura 


tiling  thinks  it  a  work  of  charity  to  persuade 
another  into  the  same  opinion,  which  the  better 
to  do.  he  will  make  no  difficulty  of  adding  as 
much  of  his  own  invention  as  he  conceives  ne- 
cessary to  encounter  tLe  resistance  or  want  of 
conception  be  meets  with  in  others.  I  myself, 
who  make  a  zreat  conscience  of  lying,  and  am 
not  very  solicitous  of  giving  credit  and  autho- 
rity to  "what  I  say.  do  yet  find  that,  in  the 
arguments  I  have  in  hand,  being  heated  with 
opposition  of  another,  or  by  the  proper  beat  of 
my  own  narration,  1  swell  and  puff  up  my 
subject  by  voice,  motion,  vigour,  and  force  of 
words,  and,  moreover,  by  extension  and  ampli- 
fication, not  without  some  prejudice  to  the 
naked  truth  ;  but  I  do  it  conditionally  withal, 
that  to  the  first  who  brings  me  to  myself,  and 
who  asks  me  the  plain  truth,  I  presentlv  sur- 
render my  effort,  and  deliver  it  to  him  without 
exaggeration,  without  emphasis,  or  any  larding 
of  my  own.  A  quick  and  earnest  way  of  speak- 
ing, as  mine  is,  is  apt  to  run  into  hyperbole. 
There  is  nothing  upon  which  men  commonly 
are  more  intent  than  to  make  way  for  their  own 
opinions.  Where  the  ordinary  means  fail  us, 
we  add  command  and  force,  fire  and  sword. 
'Tis  sad  work  to  be  at  that  pass,  that  the  best 
trial  of  truth  must  be  the  multitude  of  believers, 
in  a  crowd  where  the  number  of  fools  so  much 
exceeds  that  of  the  wise  :  Quasi  tero  quidquam 
sit  tarn  ralde,  guam  nil  sapert*  vulgar*}  Sa- 
nit  at  is  patrocinium  est  insanientivm  turba. ' 
"  As  il  any  thing  were  so  common  as  igno- 
rance. The  multitude  of  fools  is  a  protection  to 
the  wise."  'Tis  hard  to  resolve  a  man's  judge- 
ment against  the  common  opinions.  The  first 
persuasion,  taken  from  the  subject  itself,  pos- 
sesses the  simple  ;  and  from  them  diffuses  itself 
to  the  wi^e,  under  the  authority  of  the  number 
and  antiquity  of  witnesses.  For  my  part,  what 
I  should  not  believe  from  one,  I  should  not 
believe  from  a  hundred  and  one ;  and  do  not 
judge  opinions  by  the  years. 

'Tis  not  long  since  one  of  our  princes,  in 
whom  the  gout  had  spoiled  an  excellent  nature 
and  sprightly  disposition,  suffered 
himself  to  be  so  far  persuaded  with 
the  report  that  was  made  of  the 
wonderful  operations  of  a  certain 
priest,  who,  by  words  and  ges- 
tures, cured  all  sorts  of  diseases,  as  to  go  a 
long  journey  to  seek  him  out ;  and  by  the  force 
of  his  apprehension,  for  some  hours  so  persuaded 
and  laid  his  legs  asleep,  as  to  obtain  that  service 
from  them  they  had  a  long  time  forgotten. 
Had  fortune  heaped  five  or  six  such  like  adven- 
tures, it  had  been  enough  to  have  brought  this 


mieux  que  moi :  '  Les  premiers  qui  sont  abbrures  de  ee  com- 
mencement d'estrangeteY  &c.  Qui  rent  apprendre  a  douter 
doit  lire  ce  chapitre  entier  de  Montaigne,  le  moins  rnetho- 
dique  de  philosophet,  mail  le  plus  sage  et  le  plus  aimable." 
Voltaire,  Melanges  HUto  liquet. 
a  Livjr,  xxviii.  24. 

4  "  Et  quum  sinarulorum  error  publirum  fecerit,  singu* 
lorum  errorem  facit  publicus."     Seneca,  Ep.  81. 

5  Cicero,  de  Dirinat.  ii.  39- 

•  St.  Augustin,  de  Civit.  Dei,  vi.  10. 


A  priest  that 
cured  all  sorts 
of  diseases  by 
words  and 
gestures. 
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What  Mon- 
taigne thought 
the  clearest  of 
miracles. 


miracle  into  nature.  There  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered so  much  simplicity  and  so  little  art  in 
the  architect  of  such  operations,  that  he  was 
thought  too  contemptible  to  be  punished.  As 
would  be  thought  of  most  such  things,  were 
they  well  examined :  Miramur  ex  intervallo 
fallentia  ;l  '*  We  admire  at  distant  things  that 
deceive."  So  does  our  sight  often  represent  to 
us  strange  images  at  distance,  that  vanish  as  we 
approach  near :  Nunquam  ad  liquidum  Jama 
perducitur.2  "  Fame  is  never  brought  to  be 
clear." 

"Tis  wonderful  from  how  idle  beginnings,  and 
frivolous  causes,  such  famous  impressions  com- 
monly proceed  !  This  it  is  that  obstructs  the 
information ;  for  whilst  we  seek  out  the  causes, 
and  the  great  and  weighty  ends  worthy  of  so 
great  a  name,  we  lose  the  true  one ;  they  escape 
our  sight  by  their  littleness ;  and,  in  truth,  a 
prudent,  diligent,  and  subtle  inquisition,  indif- 
ferent and  not  prepossessed,  is  required  in  such 
searches.  To  this  very  hour  all  these  miracles 
and  strange  events  have  concealed  themselves 
from  me.  I  have  never  seen  a  greater  monster 
or  miracle  in  the  world  than  my- 
self. A  man  grows  familiar  with 
all  strange  things  by  time  and 
custom  ;  out  the  more  I  frequent 
and  the  better  I  know  myself,  the 
more  does  my  own  deformity  astonish  me,  and 
the  less  I  understand  myself 

The  principal  right  of  advancing  and  pro- 
ducing such  accidents  is  reserved  to  fortune. 
Riding  the  day  before  yesterday  through  a  vil- 
lage, about  two  leagues  from  my  house,  I  found 
the  place  yet  hot  with  a  miracle  which  had 
lately  exploded  there,  wherewith  the  neighbour- 
hood had  been  several  months  amused,  so  that 
the  neighbouring  provinces  had  begun  to  take 
up  the  excitement,  and  to  run  thither  in  great 
companies  of  all  sorts  of  people.  A  young 
fellow  of  the  town  had  one  night  counterfeited 
the  voice  of  a  spirit  in  his  own  house,  without 
any  other  design  at  present,  but  only  for  sport ; 
but  this  having  succeeded  with  him  a  little 
better  than  he  expected,  to  illustrate  his  farce 
with  more  actors,  lie  took  a  stupid  silly  country 
girl  into  the  scene,  and  at  last  there  were 
three  of  the  same  age  and  understanding  ;  and 
from  domestic  lectures,  proceeded  to  public 
preaching,  hiding  themselves  under  the  altar  of 
the  church,  never  speaking  but  by  night,  and 
forbidding  any  light  to  be  brought.  From 
words  which  tended  to  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  and  threatened  the  day  of  judgment  (for 
these  are  subjects  under  the  authority  and  reve- 
rence of  which  imposture  most  securely  lurks), 


1  Seneca,  Epist.  118. 
*  Quint.  Curt.  ix.  2. 

3  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  47. 

4  That  is  to  say  of  wonder  (8uvfia  Oavnaro*).   "  Est  enim 

Eulcher  (the  rainbow.  Iris)  et  ob  earn  causatn,  quia  speciem 
abet  admirabilem,  Thaumante  dicitur  esse  natus."     Cicero, 
de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  20.  Readers  will  see  that  in  the  text  of  Mon- 
taigne they  must  read  Thaumas,  not  Thaumante. 
a  Or  rather  Coras,  a  learued  jurisconsult,  born  at  Toulouse, 


they  proceeded  to  some  visions  and  movements 
so  simple  and  ridiculous,  that  nothing  could 
hardly  be  so  gross  and  contemptible  amongst 
little  children.  Yet  had  fortune  never  so  little 
favoured  the  design,  who  knows  to  what  height 
this  juggling  might  have  at  last  arrived  ?  These 
poor  devils  are  at  present  in  prison,  and  are 
like  to  pay  for  the  common  folly,  and  I  know 
not  whether  some  judge  may  not  make  them 
smart  tor  his  share  in  it.  We  see  clearly  through 
this,  which  is  discovered ;  but  in  many  things 
of  the  like  nature,  that  exceed  our  knowledge, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  suspend  our 
judgment,  both  as  to  rejecting,  and  as  to  re- 
ceiving. 

Many  abuses  in  the  world  are  begotten,  or, 
to  speak  more  boldly,  all  the  abuses  of  the  world 
are  begotten,  by  our  being  afraid 
of  acknowledging  our  ignorance,  Tfhtjfim^|j!on 
and  that  we  hold  ourselves  bound  ture. 
to  accept  all  things  we  are  not 
able  to  refute :  we  speak  of  all  things  by 
precepts  and  resolution.  The  style  at  Rome 
was,  that  even  that  which  a  witness  deposed  to 
have  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  and  that  which 
a  judge  determined  on  his  most  certain  know- 
ledge, was  couched  in  this  form  of  speaking : 
"  It  6eems  to  me."*  They  make  me  hate  tilings 
that  are  likely,  when  they  would  impose  them 
upon  me  for  infallible:  I  love  these  words  which 
mollify  and  moderate  the  temerity  of  our  pro- 
positions :  "  Perhaps,  in  some  sort,  'tis  said,  I 
think,"  and  the  like :  and  had  I  had  to  train 
up  children,  I  had  so  put  this  way  of  an- 
swering into  their  mouths,  inquiring,  and  not 
resolutive  :  "  What  does  this  mean  ?  I  under- 
stand it  not;  it  may  be  ;  is  it  true?"  that  they 
should  rather  have  retained  the  form  of  pupils 
at  threescore  years  old,  than  to  go  out  doctors, 
as  they  now  do,  at  ten.  He  who  would  cure 
ignorance,  must  confess  it. 

Iris  is  the  daughter  of  Thaumantis  :4  wonder 
is  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy;  enquiry 
the  progress;  ignorance  the  end.  Ay,  but 
there  is  a  sort  of  ignorance,  strong  and 
generous,  that  yields  nothing  in  honour  and 
courage  to  knowledge  ;  a  knowledge  which  to 
conceive  requires  no  less  knowledge  than  know- 
ledge itself.  I  saw  in  my  younger  days  a  report 
of  a  process  that  Corras,*  a  counsellor  of  Thou- 
louse,  put  in  print,  of  a  strange  accident  of  two 
men,  who  presented  themselves  the  one  for  the 
other.  I  remember  (and  I  hardly  remember 
any  tiling  else),  that  he  seemed  to  have  rendered 
the  imposture  of  him  whom  he  judged  to  be 
guilty  so  wonderful,  and  so  far  exceeding  both 
our  Knowledge  and  his  who  was  the  judge,  thai 


1513,  and  assassinated  at  the  same  place,  with  three  other 
Protestants,  on  the  4th  October,  1572.  shortly  after  the  St. 
Bartholomew.  His  works  were  published,  in*  two  Yolumea. 
folio,  at  Lyons,  1556,  1558.  and  afterwards  reprinted  at  Wit- 
temberg,  1603  ;  and  his  life  was  written  in  Latin  by  James 
Coras,  the  poet,  a  member  of  the  same  family.  The  trial  of 
which  Montaigne  speaks  is  the  celebrated  affair  of  the  false 
Martin  Guerre,  of  which  Coras  published  the  account  referred 
to,  Paris,  1866. 
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I  tfcsairJLt  x  a  very  "o,ui 

»i  aim.  so  be  iua«rvi.  Lsc  ia  take  va  wok 
or  arast  taaz  *cjL1  sit  :  -  Tae  enur: 
utierstaada  af.ciTng  oc*  ae  auatf :~  sore  £eeiT 
and  iae*n,uMui J  chaa  the  Arwae^a  ini.  win. 
mv&ag  themselves  perpiexerf.  wrca  a  *aaae  they 
eoaji  uc  unv^.  orrbemi  tae  parte*  to  appear 
afjafia  in.  a  anmirvi  years.- 

Tlie  w;s::>»  •;(*  bt  sefs'YsAuranod  ra  a 
cf  tLeir  Irre*.  iTca  she  fcmas'ou  cc 
ev«r  new  ark"^nr  that  will  give  a 
Ewiy  »  zseir  -irtaasa,  T*  aerjiai- 
awfate  :he  exaarptas  tear  ioty  writ  grv-ss  is  fA 
saea  tiiag\.  mont  certain  ami  irreiljgihic  *x- 
im^ia.  a*:  Lj  tie  tiem.  to  :-ir  mr,*iera.  events. 
beiag  w*  lyirheT  see  sLe  ca.Tfc**  nor  the  bou. 
wiL  r^iire  azocier  Mrs  <A  wit  than  oar*.  I: 
perhaps  oc:t  fctt-.£ii£s  to  scat  sole  aL-powerrxI 
tes&noay  to  tola  us  :  -  Ta»  £*,  and  mas  a.  aa*i 
svvt  that*  other/7  Go*  ou£*u  to  be  beiie'sad: 
that  eertaiaiy  is  g»i  reason :  box  hoc  cee 
among*  us.  who  »  astonished  as  Lis  own  nar- 
ration' an*:  he  nut  o:  necessity  be  assoei»c«i. 
if  Ik  be  cos  oat  of  hi*  wit*  -„  whether  fae  emrl^T 
it  ataat  oefcer  mea's  ariir?,  or  againet  hicweir. 
I  am  plain  and  dull.  and  stack  to  the  mail 
pout,  aad  that  a  Lica  is  Lk-eiv.  avoiding  tiwae 
aneieat  reproaches :  Majorem  fidem  tiomdmts 
mdJubtnt  «u  7«tf  aoa  ixttQvjMMt. —  Cwpvbme 


asux&seat  iri 

ever  se  sit  hare,  so  be  beoeved  ia 

w::r  woat  a  oev»2ud  ha 

•m»»i£a» 


•nSeec  he  casks  shea  oaiv-  to  be  beLe-red 


•*  Men  are    ana*  ape  to  believe  what  they  ' 
least  understand.    Through  the  Inst  of  human  » 
wit,  objure  things  are  Bore  ca§xlr  creditr*i/T 
I  tee  Terr  well  that  men  are  an^rr.  and  ver- 
bid   me    to  docbt  npon   pain  of  in*nlt*  aad 
tDJnnen:  a  new  war  of  perwadinz!     Merrr, 
for  God'*  lake :  I  am  not  to  be  eutTed  into  be- 
lief.   Let  them  be  ugrj  with  those  that  aecaae 
their  opinion  of  falsity  ;  I  oalj  accn *e  it  of  dif- 
ficulty and  boldness,  and  condemn  the  opposite 
affirmation  eqaaliy  with  them,  if  not  so  impe- 
rvxi'W.     Who  will  establish  his  argument  by 
overbearing  and  baffiog,  discovers  \m  reason  to 
be  weak.     For  a  Terbal  and  scholastic  alterca-  \ 
tion,  let  them  have  as  much  appearance  as  their  : 
contradictors ;  VaUantur  mute,  mm  affirmentur 
modo*  "  Let  them  snegest  tilings  as  probable,  t 
but  not  affirm  them :"  bat  in  the  real  conse-  ' 
qaence  they  draw  from  it,  these  have  much  the 
advantage.    To  kill  men,  a  clear  and  shining 
light  is  required ;  and  our  ltfe  i*  too  real  and 
emential   to  warrant    these    supernatural  and 
fiuitastic  accidents. 

As  to  drugs  and  poisons,  I  throw  them  oat  of 
my  account ;  they  are  homicides,  and  of  the 
worst  sort :  yet  even  in  this,  'tis  said,  that  we 

,    are  not  always  to  rely  even  upon  the  confessions 
of  these  people  themselves;  for  they  have  some- 

I    times  been  known  to  accuse  themselves  of  the 
murder  of  persons  who  have  afterwards  been 

|    found  living  and  welL     In  these  other  extra- 
vagant accusations,  I  should  be  apt  to  say  that  it 


•  Val.  Mil.  riiL  l.    Aolaa  CcUuu,  xii.  7 

*  The  ttomd  of  tbcM  pcnfrepW  m  from  Taettw,  HU4. 
1.  S3.    I  kaow  mot  white*  If ««uufn«  borrowed  um  other. 


Tile  prrrLrise  j:  has  timed  God  to  £rre  to 
•ii  znr  r.~Tunm*:  ca^ii  net  to  be  fe^thr 
snasea^si  aa>i  snaie  cheap.  I  have  bt  ears 
wirh  a  t^xtjaad  saea 
:  -  Tirvt  aav  L!xi  sacs  a  day  is  the 
torve  the  next  -iar  la  tie  west:  at  sach  aa  bewr. 
in  ?neii  a  piaot.  in.  *c*ib.  a  habit :~°  ia  troth.  I 
*a>;iL*i  a«:c  beoere  cvseit.  How  much  sacre 
aasxral  ami  Lkeir  do  I  dz>i  is  that  two  men 
*bc*L*i  lie.  shas  that  oce  man.  hi  twelve  hoars* 
:Lne.  ±^c*^l  tly  wiih  tie  wind  trom  eaat  to 
west !  Htw  mscxi  no*e  aataraL,  that  oar 
-uderstaaiiin^  *t»^aji  be  carried  xrosa  its  place, 
ot  the  xcuibLitj  of  oar  disordered  miads,  than 
that  one  of  as  «ho«M  be  carried  by  a  strange 
spirit  apoa  a  t^ocm-*dck.  tlesh  aad  bosses  as  we 
are.  ap  the  frren^l  of  a  chimney  !  Let  ns  D*.»t 
seek  iiiisons  xrom  withoot  and  anknowa.  who 
are  perpetBaHy  azitaad  with  iUosions  domestic, 
and  oar  own.  Mechmks  a  man  is  pardooai»le 
ia  dsae^eving  a  miracie.  as  each  at  least  as  he 
caa  divert  and  elode  the  verixicaxioa  of  it  by 
ways  other  than  marvelloas :  and  I  am  of  St. 
Aagcsda's  opinion,  M  that  'tis  better  to  lean 
towards  doabt  than  assorance.  in  things  hard  to 
prove  aad  dangerous  to  believe." 

'TIS  now  some  years  ago  that  I  travelled 
through  she  territories  of  a  foreign  prince,  who. 
in  dt  savour,  and  to  abate  mv  meredulitr.  did 
me  the  honour  to  let  me  see  in  his  own  presence 
aad  hi  private,  ten  or  twelve  prisoners  of  this 
kind :  and  amongst  others  an  old  hag.  a  real 
witch  in  foulness  aad  deformity,  who  long  had 
been  famous  in  that  profession.  I  saw  both 
proofs  and  free  confessions,  and  I  know  not 
what  insensible  mark  upon  the  miserable  crea- 
ture ;  I  examined  and  talked  with  her,  and  the 
rest,  as  much  and  as  long  as  I  would,  and  made 
the  best  and  soundest  observations  I  could,  and 
I  am  not  a  man  to  scxTer  my  judgment  to  be 
captivated  by  prepossejeion ;  and,  in  the  end, 
should  in  conscience  sooner  have  prescribed 
them  hellebore  tLan  hemlock:  Captisgue  res 
mmgu  immtibas,  quam  con$celtrati»y  timUu 
visa  r4  '*  The  thing  was  rather  to  be  attributed 
to  madness  tLan  malice  :'7  justice  has  correction 
proper  tor  such  nmiadies.  As  to  the  oppositions 
and  arguments  that  h  mest  men  have  made  me, 
both  there,  and  often  in  other  places,  I  have  met 
with  none  that  have  convinced  me,  and  that 
have  not  admitted  a  more  likely  solution  than 
their  conclusions.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
proofs  and  reasons  that  are  founded  upon  expe- 
rience and  matter  of  tact,  I  do  not  go  about  to 
untie ;  neither  have  they  any  end :  I  often  cut 
them,  as  Alexander  did  the  gordian-knot. 
After  all,  'tis  setting  a  man*  s  conjectures  at  a 


*  Cicero,  dead.  iL  TJ. 
4  Lkwj,  riii.  ia 
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very  high  price,  to  cause  a  man  to  be  roasted  [ 
alive  upon  them. 

We  are  told  by  several  examples  (and  parti- 
cularly Prestantius  of  his  father1),  that  being 
more  profoundly  asleep  than  men  usually  are, 
he  fancied  himself  to  be  a  mare,  and  that  he 
served  the  soldiers  for  a  sumpter ;  and  what  he 
fancied  himself  to  be,  he  was.2  If  sorcerers 
dream  so  materially,  if  dreams  can  sometimes  so 
incorporate  themselves  with  effects  of  life,  I 
cannot  believe  that  therefore  our  will  should  be 
accountable  to  justice ;  which  I  say,  as  a  man, 
who  am  neither  judge  nor  privy  councillor,  nor 
think  myself  by  many  degrees  worthy  so  to  be, 
but  a  man  of  the  common  sort,  born  and  vowed 
to  the  obedience  of  the  public  realm,  both  in 
words  and  acts.  He  that  should  record  my 
idle  talk,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  most  paltry 
law,  opinion,  or  custom  of  hi*  parish,  would  do 
himself  a  great  deal  of  wrong,  and  me  too;  for 
in  what  I  say,  I  warrant  no  other  certainty 
but  that  'tis  what  I  had  then  in  my  thought,  a 
•  thought  tumultuous  and  wavering.  All  I  say 
'  is  by  way  of  discourse  :  Nee  me  pudet  ut  istos, 
fateri  nescire  quod  nesciam  ,J  **  Neither  am  I 
ashamed,  as  they  are,  to  confess  my  ignorance 
of  what  I  do  not  know :"  I  should  not  speak 
so  boldly  if  it  were  my  due  to  be  believed ;  and 
so  I  told  a  great  man,  who  complained  to  me  of 
the  tartness  and  contention  of  my  advice.  Per- 
ceiving you  to  be  ready  and  prepared  on  one 
part,  I  propose  to  you  the  other,  with  all  the 
care  I  can  to  clear  your  judgment,  not  to  en- 
force it.  God  has  your  hearts  in  his  hand,  and 
will  furnish  you  with  choice.  I  am  not  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  desire  that  my  opinions  should 
so  much  as  give  an  inclination  in  a  thing  of  so 
great  importance:  my  fortune  has  not  trained 
them  up  to  so  potent  and  elevated  conclusions. 
Truly,  I  have  not  only  a  great  many  humours, 
but  also  a  great  many  opinions,  that  I  would 
endeavour  to  make  my  son  dislike,  if  I  had  one. 
The  truest  are  not  always  the  most  commodious 
to  man  :  he  is  of  too  wild  a  composition. 

Whether  it  be  to  the  purpose  or  not,  'tis  no 
great  matter;  'tis  a  common  proverb  in  Italy, 
that  he  knows  not  Venus  in  her  perfect  sweet- 
ness, who  has  never  lain  with  a  lame  mistress. 
Fortune,  or  some  particular  accident,  has  long 
ago  put  this  saying  into  the  mouths  of  the 
people ;  and  the  same  is  said  of  the  men  as  well 
as  of  women  ;  for  the  queen  of  the  Amazons 
answered  the  Scythian,  who  courted  her  to  love, 
Lame  people  apira  xw^€  ot0«I,4  lame  men 
best  at  the  perform    best.      In   this  feminal 

.pen  of  Veniu.     rcpublic>  to  evade  fa  dominion 


1  St.  Augustin,  De  Civit.  Dei,  xriii.  18.  The  holy  father 
opine*,  that  "  in  eases  of  this  sort  the  deril  presents  to  the 
spectators  a  visionary  body  which  they  take  for  a  real  animal, 
a  horse,  an  ass,  Ac,  and  that  the  man  who  imagines  himself 
to  be  that  ass,  or  that  horse,  thinks  he  carries  a  real  burden, 
as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  fancy  it  in  a  dream  ;  so 
that  if  such  phantom  of  an  animal  carries  real  bodies,  they 
are  the  demons  who  carry  them  in  order  to  deceive  men, 
who  then  see  real  bodies  on  the  back  of  a  sumpter*  horse, 
which  is  a  mere  phantom." 

*  "  Quod  ita,  ut  narrarirt,  factum  fuitse  compertum  est." 
— St.  Aug.  ut  supra. 


of  the  males,  they  lamed  them  in  their 
infancy,  arms,  legs,  and  other  members  that 
gave  them  advantage  over  them,  and  only  made 
use  of  men  in  that  wherein  we  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  world  make  use  of  woma.  I 
should  be  apt  to  think  that  the  irregular  move- 
ment of  the  lame  mistress  added  some  new 
pleasure  to  the  work,  and  some  extraordinary 
titillation  to  those  who  were  at  the  sport ;  but 
I  have  lately  learnt  that  ancient  philosophy  has 
itself  determined  it  :*  it  says  that  the  legs  and 
thighs  of  lame  women  not  receiving,  by  reason 
of  their  imperfection,  their  due  aliment,  it  falls 
out  that  the  genital  parts  above  are  fuller,  and 
better  supplied,  and  more  vigorous ;  or  else  that 
this  defect  hindering  exercise,  they  who  are 
engaged  in  it  less  disperse  their  strength,  and 
come  more  entire  to  the  sports  of  Venus;  which 
also  is  the  reason  why  the  Greeks  decried  the 
women  weavers,  as  being  more  women  we*- 
hot  than  other  women,  by  reason  vers  more  lust- 
of  their  sedentary  trade,  which  is  m  tban  olher 
carried  on  without  any  great  exer- 
cise of  the  body.  What  is  it  we  may  not  reason 
of  at  this  rate  ?  I  might  also  say  of  these,  that 
the  jogging  which  their  work  causes  while 
they  are  sitting,  rouses  and  provokes  their 
desire,  as  the  swinging  and  motion  of  coaches 
does  that  of  our  ladies. 

Do  not  these  examples  serve  to  make  good 
what  I  said  at  first:  that  our  reasons  often 
anticipate  the  effect,  and  have  so  infinite  an 
extent  of  jurisdiction,  that  they  judge  and  exer- 
cise themselves,  even  in  inanity  and  where 
there  is  no  being  ?  Besides,  the  flexibility  of 
our  invention  to  forge  reasons  for  all  sorts  of 
dreams,  our  imagination  is  equally  facile  to 
receive  impressions  of  falsity,  by  very  frivolous 
appearances ;  for,  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
ancient  and  common  use  of  this  proverb,  I  have 
formerly  made  myself  believe  that  I  had  more 
pleasure  with  a  woman,  by  reason  she  was  not 
straight,  and  reckoned  that  deformity  amongst 
her  graces. 

Torquato  Tasso,  in  the  comparison  he  makes 
between  France  and  Italy,6  says 
he  has  observed  that  our  legs  are    genUemen's 
generally  smaller  than   those  of    legs  smaller 
the  Italian  gentlemen,  and  attri-    *"£££* 
butes  the  cause  of  it  to  our  being    and  why. 
continually  on  horseback  ;  which 
is  the  very  same  from  which  Suetonius  draws  a 
quite  different  conclusion  ;  for  he  says,  on  the 
contrary,  that  Germanicus  had  made  his  legs 
bigger  by  continuation  of  the  same  exercise.7 
There  is  nothing  so  supple  and  erratic  as  our 


*  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qums.  i.  25. 


4  Michael  Apostolus,  Proverb.  Centur.  4,  num.  43.  It 
was  doubtless  this  opinion  that  induced  the  ancients  to 
assign  the  lame  Vulcan  as  the  husband  of  Venus. 

•  Aristotle,  Problem,  sect.  10,  prob.  Jo. 

8  Paragone  deW  Italia  alia  Francia,  page  II.  Neil* 
parte  prima  delle  Rime  e  prose  del  Sign.  Torquat.  Tasso, 
in  Ferrarat  Ann.  1685. 

*  Life  of  Caligula. 
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understanding ;  'tis  like  the  shoe  of  Theraraenes, 
fit  for  all  feet;1  'tis  double  and  various;  and 
the  matters  are  double  and  diverse  too.  "  Give 
me  a  drachm  of  silver/'  said  a  Cynic  philosopher 
to  Antigonus.  "  That  is  not  a  present  befitting 
a  king,  replied  he.  "  Give  rae  then  a  talent," 
said  the  other.  "  That  is  not  a  present  befitting 
a  Cynic."2 

Sen  plures  calor  ille  vias  et  caeca  relaxat 
Spiramenta,  novas  rental  qua  succus  in  herbaa  : 
Seu  durat  magU,  et  vena*  astringit  hiantes ; 
Ne  tenuea  pluvise,  rapidive  potentia  tolls 
Acrior,  aut  Boreas  penetribile  frigus  adurat.3 

"  Whether  earth  gain  fresh  strength  or  richer  food, 
Or  noxious  moisture,  forced  by  fire,  exude ; 
Whether  it  draw  through  many  an  opening  rein. 
Juice  to  fresh  plants  that  clothe  anew  the  plain  ; 
Or  brace  the  pores  that,  pervious  to  the  day, 
Felt  the  prone  sun's  intolerable  rar  ; 
To  piercing  showers  th  expanded  fissure  close, 
Ana  the  chill  north  that  busters  as  it  blows." 

Ogni  medaglia  ha  il  mo  rererso.  "  Every 
medal  has  its  reverse."  This  is  why  Climo- 
tachus  said  of  old,  that  Carneades  had  outdone 
the  labours  of  Hercules,  in  having  taken  from 
man  consent,  that  is  to  say,  opinion  and  the 
temerity  of  judging.4  This  so  strong  fancy  of 
Carneades  sprung,  in  my  opinion,  anciently 
from  the  impudence  of  those  who  made  profes- 
sion of  knowledge,  and  their  immeasurable  self- 
conceit.  jEsop  was  set  for  sale  with  two  other 
slaves  ;  the  buyer  asked  the  first  what  he  could 
do ;  he,  to  enhance  his  own  value,  promised  moun- 
tains and  miracles,  saying  he  could  do  this,  and 
that,  and  I  know  not  what ;  the  second  said  as 
much  of  himself,  and  more;  when  it  came  to 
JEsop's  turn,  and  that  he  was  also  asked  what 
he  could  do :  "  Nothing,"  said  he,  "  for  these 
two  have  taken  up  all  before  me :  they  can  do 
every  thing."5  So  has  it  happened  in  the  school 
of  philosophy ;  the  pride  of  those  who  attri- 
buted the  capacity  of  all  things  to  human  wit, 
created  in  others,  out  of  spite  and  emulation, 
this  opinion,  that  it  is  capable  of  nothing :  the 
one  maintain  the  same  extreme  in  ignorance 
that  the  others  do  in  knowledge,  in  order  to 
make  it  undeniable  that  man  is  immoderate 
throughout,  and  can  give  no  other  positive 
sentence  but  that  of  necessity,  and  the  want  of 
ability  to  proceed  farther. 


without  dis- 
cerning the  true 
value  of  them. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

OP    PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Almost  all  the  opinions  we  have  are  derived 
from  authority,  and  taken  upon 
trust ;  and  'tis  not  amiss :  we 
could  not  choose  worse  than  by 
ourselves,  in  so  weak  an  age. 
That  image  of  the  discourses  of 


We  admire  the 
discourses  of 
Socrates  out  of 
pure  respect  to 
the  public  ap- 
probation, 


1  Erasmus,  Adagta,  in  nerbo. 

*  Seneca,  de  Bene/,  ii.  17* 
1  Virgil,  Otorgic,  i.  89. 

*  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  34. 


i  Socrates,  which  his  friends  have 

[  transmitted   to    us,   we    approve 
upon  no  other  account  but  from 
the  reverence  to  public  approbation  ;   'tis  not 
according  to  our  own  knowledge ;  they  are  not 
after  our  way  ;  if  any  thing  of  this  kind  should 
spring  up  now,  few  men  would  value  them. 
We  discern  not  the  graces,  otherwise  than  by 
certain  features,  touched  up  and  illustrated  by 
art ;  such  as  glide  on  in  their  own  purity  and 
simplicity  easily  escape  so  gross  a  sight  as  ours ; 
they  have  a  delicate  and  concealed   beauty  ; 
there  needs  a  clear  and  purified  sight  to  discover 
so  secret  a  light.     Is  not  simplicity,  according 
to  our  notions,  cousin  -  german  to  folly,  and  a 
quality  of  reproach  ?     Socrates  makes  his  soul 
move  a  natural  and  common  motion  ;  a  peasant 
said  this,  a  woman  said  that ;  he  never  has  any 
thing  in  his  mouth  but  carters,  joiners,  cobblers, 
and  masons ;•  these  are  deductions  and  simili- 
tudes drawn  from  the  most  common  and  known 
actions  of  men ;  ever)'  one  understands  them. 
Under  so  vile  a  form  we  should  never  have 
entertained  the  nobility  and  splendour  of  his 
admirable  conceptions ;  we  who  think  all  things 
low  and  flat  that  are  not  elevated  by  learning, 
and  who  discern  no  riches  but  in  pomp  and 
show.     This  world  of  ours  is  only  formed  for 
ostentation ;  men  are  only  puffed  up  with  wind, 
and  are  bandied  to  and  fro  like  foot-balls.  That 
man  proposed  to  himself  no  vain  and  idle  fan- 
cies ;  his  design  was  to  furnish  us  with  precepts 
and  things  that  really  and  more  fitly  serve  to 
the  use  of  life ; 

Servare  modum,  finemque  tenere, 
Naturamque  sequi.* 

"  To  keep  a  mean,  his  end  still  to  observe, 
And  from  the  laws  of  nature  ne'er  to  swerve." 

He  was  also  always  one  and  the  same,7  and 
raised  himself,  not  by  starts,  but  by  complexion, 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  vigour ;  or,  to  say  it  better, 
he  exalted  nothing,  but  rather  brought  down 
and  reduced  to  his  original,  and  natural  condi- 
tion, all  asperities  and  difficulties ;  for,  in  Cato, 
'tis  most  manifest  that  it  is  a  proceeding  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  common  ways ;  in  the 
brave  exploits  of  his  life,  and  in  his  death,  we 
find  him  always  mounted  upon  the  high  horse ; 
whereas  this  man8  always  creeps  upon  the 
ground,  and  with  a  slow  and  ordinary  pace, 
treats  of  the  most  useful  discourses,  and  bears 
himself,  both  at  his  death,  and  in  the  most  thorny 
traverses  that  could  present  themselves,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  life. 

It  has  fallen  out  well,  that  the  man  most 
worthy  to  be  known,  and  to  be 
presented  to   the  world   for  ex-    ISt^S^!" 
ample,  should  be  he  of  whom  we 
have  the  most  certain  knowledge ;  he  has  been 


9  Planud.  in  vitd. 
•  Lucan  ii.  381.  speaking  of  Cato. 
Cicero,  de  Offfe.  i. 


•  Socrates. 
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made  dear  to  us  by  the  most  clear-sighted  men 
that  ever  were ;  toe  testimonies  we  have  of  him 
are  admirable,  both  in  fidelity  and  capacity. 
'Tis  a  great  thing  that  he  was  able  so  to  order 
the  pure  imaginations  of  a  child,  that,  without 
altering  or  wresting  them,  he  has  thereby  pro- 
duced the  most  beautiful  effects  of  a  human 
soul ;  he  presents  it  neither  elevated  nor  rich, 
he  only  represents  it  sound,  but  certainly  with 
a  pure  and  sprightly  health.  By  these  common 
and  natural  springs,  by  these  ordinary  and 
vulgar  fancies,  without  being  moved  or  making 
any  bustle,  he  set  up,  not  only  the  most  regular 
but  the  most  high  and  vigorous  beliefs,  actions, 
and  manners  that  ever  were.  'Tis  he  who 
brought  back  from  heaven,  where  she  was 
losing  her  time,  human  wisdom,  to  restore  her 
to  man,  with  whom  her  most  just  and  greatest 
business  lies.1  See  him  plead  before  his  judges ; 
observe  by  what  reasons  he  rouses  his  courage 
to  the  hazards  of  war ;  with  what  arguments  he 
fortifies  his  patience  against  calumny,  tyranny, 
death,  and  the  shrewishness  of  his  wife ;  you 
will  find  nothing  in  all  this  borrowed  from  the 
arts  and  sciences ;  the  simplest  may  there  dis- 
cover their  own  means  and  power ;  tis  not  pos- 
sible more  to  retire,  or  to  creep  more  low.  He 
has  done  human  nature  a  great  kindness  in 
showing  it  how  much  it  can  do  of  itself. 

We  are  all  of  us  richer  than  we  think  for ; 
but  we  are  taught  to  borrow  and  to  beg,  and 
brought  up  more  to  make  use  of 
tfLXSS  what  is  another's,  than  of  our 
own.  Man  can  in  nothing  fix 
and  conform  himself  in  his  mere  necessity  ;  of 
pleasure,  wealth,  and  power,  he  grasps  at  more 
than  he  can  hold  ;  his  greediness  is  incapable 
of  moderation.  And  I  find  that  in  curiosity  of 
knowing  he  is  the  same ;  he  cuts  himself  out 
more  work  than  he  can  do,  and  more  than  he 
needs  to  do,  extending  the  utility  of  knowledge 
as  far  as  its  matter :  Ut  omnium  rerum,  sic  Iti- 
terarum  quoque,  intemperantia  laboramus  ? 
*'  As  of  every  thing  else,  we  are  also  afflicted 
with  intemperance  in  letters  ; "  and  Tacitus 
has  reason  to  commend  the  mother  of  Agricola 
for  having  restrained  her  son  in  his  too  violent 
appetite  for  learning.3 

'Tis  a  good,  if  duly  considered,  which  has  in 

it,  as  the  other  goods  of  men  have, 

iSgZLV.      »  g^at  deal  of  vanity,  and  of 

quUnion.  That    proper  and  natural  weakness,  and 

which  u  of  ab-     tnat  C08tg  verv  (jear<    The  acqui- 

•olute  use  it  in  e  .,_  .     J         ,  ,  .7 

mm  by  nature.  sition  ot  it  is  more  hazardous  tnan 
that  of  any  other  meat  or  drink  ; 
for  in  other  things,  what  we  have  bought  we 
carry  home  in  some  vessel,  and  there  have  liberty 
to  examine  our  purchase,  and  consider  when 
and  how  much  of  it  we  will  take ;  but  the 
sciences  we  can,  at  the  very  first,  bestow  into 
no  other  vessel  than  the  soul ;  we  swallow  them 
as  we  buy  them,  and  return  from  the  market, 


1  Cicero,  Acad.  i.  4. 
'  Seneca.  KpUt.  100. 
3  Life  of  Agricola,  c  4. 


either  already  infected  or  amended ;  there  are 
some  that  only  burden  and  overcharge  the  sto- 
mach instead  of  nourishing;  and  others  that, 
under  colour  of  curing,  poison  us.  I  have  been 
pleased,  in  places  where  I  have  been,  to  see 
men,  out  of  devotion,  make  a  vow  of  ignorance 
as  well  as  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  penitence ; 
'tis  also  a  gelding  of  our  unruly  appetites  to 
blunt  this  cupidity  that  spurs  us  on  to  the  study 
of  books,  and  to  deprive  the  soul  of  this  volup- 
tuous complacency,  that  tickles  us  with  the  idea 
of  knowledge  ;  and  'tis  plenarily  to  accomplish 
the  vow  ot  poverty  to  add  unto  it  that  of  the 
mind.  We  need  little  learning  to  teach  us  how 
to  live  at  our  ease ;  and  Socrates  tells  us  that  it 
is  in  us,  with  the  way  how  to  find  it,  and  the 
manner  how  to  use  it.  All  this  knowledge  of 
ours  that  exceeds  the  natural  is  well  nigh  super- 
fluous and  vain  ;  'tis  much  if  it  do  not  more 
burden  and  cumber  us  than  it  does  us  good : 
Paucis  opus  est  litteris  ad  mentem  bonam  r* 
"  A  man  of  good  natural  parts  has  no  great 
need  of  learning:"  'tis  a  feverish  excess  of  the 
mind;  a  tempestuous  and  unquiet  instrument. 
Collect  yourself;  you  will  find  in  yourself  the 
arguments  of  nature  against  death  true,  and  the 
most  proper  to  serve  you  in  time  of  need ;  'tis 
they  that  make  a  peasant,  an  entire  people,  die 
with  as  much  firmness  as  a  philosopher.  Should 
I  have  died  less  cheerfully  before  I  had  read 
Cicero's  Tusculans  ?  I  believe  not ;  and  when 
I  find  myself  at  the  best,  I  perceive  that  my 
tongue  is  enriched  indeed,  but  my  courage  little 
or  nothing  elevated  by  them ;  it  is  just  as  nature 
forged  it  at  first,  and  against  any  conflict  only 
defends  itself  after  a  natural  and  ordinary  way : 
books  have  not  so  much  served  me  for  instruc- 
tion as  for  exercise.  What  if  knowledge,  try- 
ing to  arm  us  with  new  defences  against  natural 
inconveniences,  has  more  imprinted  in  our  fan- 
cies their  weight  and  grandeur,  than  her  reasons 
and  subtleties  to  secure  us  from  them  ?  They 
are  subtleties,  indeed,  with  which  she  often 
alarms  us  to  little  purpose ;  do  but  observe  how 
many  slight  and  frivolous,  and,  if  nearly  exa- 
mined, how  many  incorporeal  arguments  the 
closest  and  wisest  authors  scatter  about  a 
good  one  ;  they  are  no  other  but  verbal  quirks 
to  gull  us ;  but  forasmuch  as  this  may  be  with 
some  profit,  I  will  shift;  them  no  farther ;  many 
of  that  sort  are  here,  dispersed  up  and  down, 
either  borrowed  or  imitated  ;  yet  ought  a  man 
to  take  heed  not  to  call  that  force  which  is  only 
a  knack  of  writing,  and  that  solid  which  » 
only  quick,  or  that  good  which  is  only  fine : 
Qua  magis  gustata  quam  potato  delectantf 
"  Which  more  delight  in  tasting  than  in  being 
drunk  ; "  every  thing  that  pleases  does  not 
nourish,  ubi  non  ingenii,  sed  animi  negotium 
agiturS  "  Where  the  question  is  not  about 
improving  the  wit,  but  bettering  the  under- 
standing." 


*  Seneca,  Epitt.  100. 

*  Cicero,  Tmsc  Quota.  ▼.  5. 
8  Seneca,  Epitt.  75. 
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To  see  the  work  that  Seneca  makes  to  fortify 
himself  against  death  ;  to  see  him  sweat  and 
pant  to  harden  and  encourage  himself,  and 
fight  so  long  upon  the  perch,  would  have  less- 
ened his  reputation  with  me,  had  he  not  very 
bravely  maintained  it  to  the  last.  His  so  ardent 
and  frequent  agitations  discover  that  he  was 
himself  impetuous  and  ardent  (Magnus  animus 
remUsius  loquitur,  et  securius  .  .  .  nan  est 
alius  ingen'iOy  alius  animo  color, 1  u  A  great 
courage  speaks  more  negligently, 

bctw™  n'scn^a  more  wcurely  ...  wit  and  cou- 
and  Plutarch.  rage  wear  one  and  the  same 
livery  ;  "  he  must  be  convicted 
at  his  own  expense;  ;  and  he  does  in  some  sort 
discover  that  he  was  hard  pressed  by  his  enemy. 
Plutarch's  way,  by  how  much  it  is  more  dis- 
dainful and  negligent,  is  in  my  opinion  so  much 
the  more  manly  and  persuasive :  I  am  apt  to 
believe  that  his  soul  had  more  assured  and  more 
regular  motions.  The  one,  more  sharp,  pricks 
and  makes  us  start,  and  more  touches  the  soul ; 
the  other  more  solid,  who  inform*,  establishes, 
and  constantly  supports  us,  more  touches  the 
understanding.  That  ravishes  the  judgment, 
this  wins  it.  I  have  likewise  seen  other  writ- 
ings, yet  more  reverenced  than  these,  that,  in 
the  representation  of  the  conflict  they  maintain 
against  the  temptations  of  the  flesh,  paint  them 
so  sharp,  so  powerful,  and  invincible,  that  we, 
who  are  of  the  common  sort  of  people,  are  apt 
as  much  to  wcnder  at  the  strangeness  and  un- 
known force  of  their  temptation,  as  at  their 
resistance. 

To  what  end  do  we  go  arming  ourselves  with 
these  efforts  of  science  ?  Let  us  look  down  to 
the  earth,  upon  the  poor  people 
""f*  h  re,<jlttti<?n  *nat  we  8ee  scattered  about,  prone 
filing themost  an(l  intent  upon  their  business, 
fatal  accident*      that  neither  know  Aristotle  nor 

deathUwIfT11  0at0»  example  nor  precept :  even 
more  iiutruc-  from  these  does  nature  every  day 
tive  than  the       extract  effects  of  constancy  and 

lecture*  of  the  »•  j  n     J  .* 

philosopher*.  patience,  more  pure  and  firm  than 
those  who  so  inquisitively  study 
in  the  schools.  How  many  do  I  ordinarily 
see  who  slight  poverty  ?  How  many  that 
desire  to  die,  or  that  die  without  alarm  or 
regret?  He  that  is  now  digging-  in  my  garden 
has  this  morning  buried  his  father,  or  his  son. 
The  very  names  by  which  they  call  diseases 
sweeten  and  mollify  the  sharpness  of  them  :  the 
phthysic  is  with  them  no  more  than  a  cough,  the 
dysentery  but  a  looseness,  a  pleurisy  but  a  cold, 
and  as  they  gently  name  them,  so  they  lightly 
endure  them  ;  they  are  very  great  and  grievous 
indeed  when  they  hinder  their  ordinary  labour, 
and  they  never  keep  their  beds  but  to  die : 
Simplex  ilia  et  aperta  virtus  in  obscurant  et 
solertem  scientiam  versa  est.9  " That  plain  and 
simple  virtue  is  converted  into  an  obscure  and 
subtle  knowledge." 


'  Seneca.  Kpitt.  114,  115. 

9  Id.  ib  95 

*  Ovid,  de  Ponto,  i.  S,  57. 


I  was  writing  this  about  the  time  when  a  great 
loaa  of  our  intestine  troubles  for 
several  months,  lay  with  all  its     Montaigne/a 

.    ,  .  t  i     i  -l.  account  of  the 

weight  upon  me :  I  had  the  enemy  terrible  caia- 
at  my  door  on  one  side,  and  the  mitie*  of  the 
freebooters,  worse  enemies   than     2SliTi!L!IL. 

,  , »  .  __  wbicn  be  vraa 

they,  on  the  other:  Aron  armis,     involved. 
sed  vitiis  certatur ;    "  Fighting 
not  with  arms,  but  with  vices;"  and   under- 
went all  sorts  of  military  injuries  at  once : 

Hosti*  adest  dextra  laevaque  a  parte  timendua, 
Viciooque  malo  terret  utrumque  latu*.a 


'  On  either  hand  an  enemy  alarm*, 
And  threatens  both  sides  with  injurious 


$$ 


A  monstrous  war !  Other  ware  are  bent  against 
strangers,  this  against  itself;  and  destroys  itself 
with  its  own  poison.  'Tis  of  so  malignant  and 
ruinous  a  nature,  that  it  ruins  itself  with  the 
rest ;  and  with  its  own  rage  mangles  and  tears 
itself  to  pieces.  We  oftener  see  it  dissolve  of 
itself,  than  through  scarcity  of  any  necessaries, 
or  by  force  of  the  enemy.  All  discipline  evades 
it ;  it  comes  to  compose  sedition,  and  is  itself 
full  of  it;  will  chastise  disobedience,  and  itself 
is  the  example  ;  and,  employed  for  die  defence 
of  the  laws,  rebels  against  its  own.  What  a 
condition  are  we  in  !  Our  physic  makes  us  sick ! 

Nostre  mal  *'empoisonne 
Du  secours  qu'on  luy  donne. 

Enuperat  magi*,  asgrescitque  medendo.4 
"His  physic  make*  him  worse,  and  sicker  still." 

Omnia  fanda,  nefanda,  malo  permUta  furore, 
Justificam  nobis  men  tern  avertere  deorum.5 


"  For  right  and  wrong,  confounded  in  this 
Have  robb'd  us  of  the  gods'  protecting  care." 

In  the  beginning  of  these  popular  maladie*. 
a  man  may  distinguish  the  sound  from  the  sick  : 
but  when  thev  come  to  continue,  as  ours  have 
done,  the  whole  body  is  then  infected  from  head 
to  foot,  and  no  part  is  free  from  corruption  ;  for 
there  is  no  air  that  men  so  greedily  draw  in, 
that  diffuses  itself  so  soon,  and  that  penetrates 
so  deep,  as  that  of  license.  Our  armies  only 
subsist,  and  are  kept  together  by  the  cement 
of  strangers:  for  of  Freuch  there  is  now  no 
constant  and  regular  army  to  be  made.  Oh, 
shame !  there  is  no  more  discipline  now  to  be 
seen  but  in  borrowed  soldiers.  As  to  ourselves, 
we  conduct  ourselves  at  the  discretion,  not  of 
the  chief,  but  every  one  at  his  own  ;  the  general 
has  a  harder  game  to  play  within  than  he  has 
without ;  'tis  for  the  commander  to  follow  the 
soldiers,  to  pay  court  to  them,  to  consult  their 
humours ;  he  alone  has  to  obey ;  all  the  rest  is 
dissolute  and  free.  It  pleases  me  to  observe 
bow  much  pusillanimity  and  cowardice  there  is 
in  ambition  ;  by  how  abject  and  servile  ways  it 
must  arrive  at  its  end  ;  but,  withal,  it  displeases 
me  to  see  good  and  generous  natures,  and  that 


4  JRneid,  xii.  40. 

s  Carullus,  de  Nupt   Pe/ei  et  ThetiHo*.  vers*  405. 
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are  capable  of  justice,  every  day  corrupted  fn  extraordinary  assistance ;  and  he  seems  to  be 
the  management  and  command  of  this  confu-  angry  with  his  friend  Dion  for  having  pro- 
sion.  Long  toleration  begets  habit ;  habit,  ceeded  something  after  another  manner.  I  was 
consent  and  imitation.  We  had  enough  of  ill-  a  Platonist  in  this  point,  before  I  knew  there 
born  souls,  without  spoiling  those  tiiat  were  had  ever  been  such  a  man  as  Plato  in  the  world, 
generous  and  good ;  so  that  if  we  go  on,  there  And  if  this  person  ought  absolutely  to  be  re- 
will  not  remain  any  with  whom  to  entrust  the  jected  from  our  society,  ne  who,  by  the  sincerity 

of  his  conscience,   merited    from    the   divine 


health  of  this  state  of  ours,  in  case  fortune 
chances  to  restore  it : 

Hunc  saltern  ererso  juTenem  succurrere  seclo 
Ne  prohibite.1 

"  O,  let  this  youth  a  prostrate  world  sustain.*' 


favour  to  penetrate  so  far  into  the  Christian 
light,  through  the  universal  darkness  wherein 
the  world  was  involved  in  his  time,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  well  become  us  to  suffer  our- 
selves to    be    instructed   by  a  heathen,   how 


being  enclosed  within  the  precincts  of  a  camp  maiiy  men  a3  meddle  in  such  affairs,  there  is 
of  the  Roman  army,  was  seen  at  their  dislodg-  not  }?  «*  fouVd  8ome  0De  off  *>  weak  under" 
ment  the  next  day,  in  the  same  condition,  not  ?tandlng  «•  to  have  been  really  persuaded  that 
an  apple,  though  ripe  and  delicious,  being  he  went  towards  reformation  by  the  worst  of 
pulled,  but  all  left  to  the  owner?3  I  could  deformations ;  that  he  advanced  towards  his 
wish  that  our  youth,  instead  of  the  time  they  Ration  by  the  most  express  causes  that  we 
spend  in  less  fruitful  travels  and  less  honourable  have  ?f  m08J  b**"™  damnation  ;  that  by  over- 
employments, would  bestow  one  half  of  that  lowing  the  government,  magistracy,  and 
time  in  being  an  eye-witness  of  naval  exploits  J™8'  m.  wh<*e  projection  God  had  placed  him, 
under  some  good  captain-commander  of  Rhodes,  °y  tearin&1.hw1  mother  to  pieces,  and  giving  the 
and  the  other  half  in  observing  the  discipline  lacerated  limbs  to  her  old  enemies  to  gloat 
of  the  Turkish  armies;  for  they  have  many  oyer,  by  inspiring  fraternal  minds  with  parri- 
differences  and  advantages  over  ours :  one  of  Cldial  animosities,  by  calling  devils  and  furies 
which  is,  that  our  soldiers  become  more  licen-  J°  L.w  a,d»  ie  ^an.  ^J8*  the  hol>*  sweetness  and 
tious  in  expeditions,  theirs  more  temperate  and  Just,ce  of  «»e  <hvme  laws-  Amotion,  avarice, 
circumspect ;  for  the  thefts  and  insolences  com-  crue"y,  an"  revenge,  have  not  sufficient  natural 
mitted  upon  the  common  people,  which  are  ^petuosity  of  their  own  ;  let  us  bait  them  with 
only  punished  with  a  cudgel  in  peace,  are  capi-  ™  &lo"ous  tides  of  justice  and  devotion, 
tal  in  war ;  for  an  egg  taken  in  Turkey  without  T.herf  cannot  a  worse  .8Jate  of  Uung8  *»  Iffla- 
paying  for  it,  fifty  blows  with  a  cudgel  is  the  g,m3d  *»*  where  wickedness  comes  to  be 
prefixed  rate;  for  any  thing  else,  how  trivial  legitimate,  and  assumes,  with  the  magistrate's 
soever,  not  necessary  to  nourishment,  they  are  ^mission,  the  cloke  of  virtue :  Nihil  mspeciem 
presently  impaled,  or  beheaded  without  mercy.  /«««««  9*™  pr**™  rebgut  ubi  dearum  iw- 
Iam  astonished,  in  the  history  of  Selim,  the  rnen  prmtendUuracelenbus^  «  Nothing  has  a 
most  cruel  conqueror  that  ever  was,  to  see  that,  more  ?«*!™>g  face  than  false  religion,  where 
when  he  subdued  Egypt,  the  beautiful  gardens  devotlon  »  pretended  by  wicked  men."  The 
about  Damascus,  though  all  open,  and  in  a  extremest  sort  of  injusUce,  according  to  Plato, 
conquered  land,  and  his  armv  encamped  upon  l8  2;J,ere  that  wh,ch  »  ""J"81  J8  reputed  just.' 
the  very  place,  should  be  left  untouched  by  The  common  people  then  suffered  therein  very 
the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  because  they  had  not  much>  not  Vreseni  damages  only, 
received  the  signal  of  plunder. 

But  is  there  any  disease  in  a  government  so 
important  as  ought  to  be  physicked  with  such 

a  mortal  drug  ?  "  No,"  says  Favonius,4  "  not  "  ^  B1***  disturbance  reigns  throughout  the  land," 
so  much  as  the  tyrannical  usurpation  of  a  com- 
monwealth." Plato,  likewise,6  will  not  consent  but  future  to°  :  ™e  llv,I1&  were  to  8uffer,  and 
that  a  man  should  do  violence  to  the  peace  of  *°  were  theY  who  were  yet  unborn :  they  pil- 
his  country  to  cure  it ;  and  by  no  means  ap-  kg**  tnem>  and  consequently  me  too,  even  of 
proves  of  a  reformation  that  disturbs  and  hazards  noDe>  taking  from  them  all  they  had  laid  up  in 
all,  and  that  is  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  :  8tore  to  Uve  on  for  many  years : 
the  citizens'  blood  and  ruin  :  determining  it  to  ^ 
be  the  duty  of  a  patriot,  in  such  a  cue,  to  let  «£  ZSZtZESZ  State*"*-1 ' 

things   alone  ;   and  Only  to  pray  to  God   for  his  Muro  nulla  fides,  squalen!  populatibus  agri.>° 


Undique  totia 
Usque  adeo  turbatur  agris," 


i        >  Virgil,  Georgic.  i.  500.    Montaigne  probably  alludes  to 
Henry  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

*  Val.  Maximu*,  ii.  7,  est.  2. 

*  Frontin.  Stratag.  vr.  3,  13,  speaking  of  the  army  of  M. 
Scaurus. 

«  Plutardi,  Life  of  Marcus  Brutus,  c.  S 


5  Epist.  to  Perdiccas. 

6  Livy,  xxxix.  16. 

7  Republic,  ii.  4. 

8  Virgil,  Kclog  i.  11. 

9  Ovid.  Trist.  lii    10  65. 

10  Claudiao,  in  Eutrop.  i.  24a. 
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"  What  they  can't  bear  away  they  spoil  and  spurn, 
And  the  lewd  rabble  harmless  houses  barn ; 
Walls  can't  secure  their  masters,  and  the  field, 
Through  woful  waste,  does  an  ill  prospect  yield." 

Besides  this  shock,  I  suffered  others  ;  I  under- 
went the  inconveniences  that  moderation  brings 
alone;  with  it  in  such  diseases ;  I  was  curried 
on  all  hands ;  to  the  Ghibelline  I  was  a  Guelph ; 
to  the  Guelph  a  Ghibelline ;  one  of  my  poets 
expresses  this  very  well,  but  I  know  not  where 
it  is.     The  situation  of   my  house,  and   my 
friendliness  to   my  neighbours,   presented  me 
with  one  face ;  my  life  and   my  actions  with 
another.     They  did  not  lay  formal  accusations 
against  me,  for  they  had  no   hold.     I  never 
slink  from  the  laws,  and  whoever  would  have 
questioned   me,  would    have    done   himself  a 
greater   prejudice  than   me;   they  were  only 
mute    suspicions   that  were  whispered  about, 
which  never  want  appearance  in  so  confused  a 
mixture,  no  more  than  envious  or  idle  heads. 
I  commonly  assist  the  injurious  presumptions 
that  fortune  scatters  abroad  against  me,  by  a 
way  I  have  ever  had  of  evading  to  justify, 
excuse,  or  explain   myself,  conceiving   that  it 
were  to  compromise  my  conscience  to  plead  in 
its  behalf:    Perspicuitas  enim  augmentatione 
elevatur  :l  "  For  perspicuity  is  clouded  by  aug- 
mentation.'' And,  as  if  every  one  saw  as  clearly 
into  me  as  I  do  myself,  instead  of  retiring  from 
an  accusation,  I  step  up  to  meet  it,  and  rather 
jjive  it  some  kind  of  colour  by  an  ironical  and 
scoffing  confession,  if  I  do  not  sit  totally  sileut, 
as  of  a  thing  not  worth  my  answer.     But  such 
as  look  upon  this  kind  of  behaviour  of  mine  as 
too  haughty  a  confidence,  have  as  little  kind- 
ness for  me  as  they  who  interpret  it  the  weak- 
ness of  an  indefensible  cause  ;  particularly  great 
people,  towards  whom  want  of  submission  is  the 
extreme  fault,  and  who  are  rude  to  all  justice 
that  knows  and  feels  itself,  and  is  not  sub- 
missive, humble,  and  suppliant :  I  have  often 
knocked  my  head  against  this  pillar.     So  it  is, 
that  at  what  then  befel  me  an  ambitious  man 
would  have  hanged  himself,  and  a  covetous  one 
would  have  done  the  same.     I  have  no  manner 
of  care  of  getting ; 

Sit  mihi  quod  nunc  est  etiam  minus,  et  mihi  yiram 
Quod  superest  aeri,  si  quid  superesae  volant  di  i7 

**  This  is  my  prayer :  let  me  possess 
My  present  wealth,  or  even  less ; 
And  if  the  bounteous  gods  should  deign 
A  longer  life,  that  life  be  mine  :*' 

but  the  losses  that  befel  me  by  the  injury  of 
others,  whether  by  theft  or  violence,  go  almost 
as  near  my  heart,  as  they  would  do  to  that  of 
the  most  avaricious  man.  The  offence  troubles 
me,  without  comparison,  more  than  the  loss. 
A  thousand  several  sorts  of  mischiefs  fell  upon 
me  in  the  neck  of  one  another ;  I  could  better 
have  borne  them  all  at  once. 

I  had  already  begun  considering  to  whom 


1  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Denr.  iii.  4 
>  Horace,  tyfct.  i.  18,  107. 


amongst  my  friends  I  ra'ght  com- 
mit a  necessitous  and  degraded  g^jSi.. 
old  age  :  and  having  turned  my 
eyes  quite  round,  I  found  myself  altogether  at 
a  loss.  To  let  one's  self  fall  plump  down, 
and  from  so  great  a  height,  it  ought  to  be  in 
the  arms  of  a  solid,  vigorous,  and  fortunate 
friendship  ;  they  are  very  rare,  if  there  be  any. 
At  last  I  concluded  that  it  was  safest  for  me  to 
trust  to  myself  in  my  necessity  ;  and  if  it  should 
fall  out  that  I  should  be  put  upon  cold  terms 
in  fortune's  favour,  I  should  so  much  more  re- 
commend me  to  my  own,  and  so  much  the 
closer  attach  me  to  myself.  Men  on  all  occa- 
sions throw  themselves  upon  foreign  help,  to 
spare  their  own,  which  is  the  only  certain  and 
sufficient  one,  for  him  who  knows  how  to  arm 
himself  therewith.  Every  one  runs  elsewhere, 
and  to  the  future,  forasmuch  as  no  one  is  arrived 
at  himself.    And  I  was  satisfied  that  they  were 

{>rofi table  inconveniences,  forasmuch  as  ill  scho- 
ars  are  to  be  admonished  with  the  rod,  when 
reason  will  not  do  ;  as  a  crooked  piece  of 
wood  is  by  fire  and  straining  to  be  reduced  to 
straightness.  I  have  a  great  while  preached  to 
myself  to  keep  to  myself,  and  separate  myself 
from  the  affairs  of  otllers;  yet  I  am  still  turn- 
ing my  eyes  aside  ;  a  bow,  a  kind  word,  or  look 
from  a  great  person  tempts  me  ;  of  which  God 
knows  how  little  scarcity  there  is  in  these  days, 
and  how  little  they  signify  !  I  still,  without 
wrinkling  my  forehead,  hearken  to  the  persua- 
sions that  are  offered  me  to  draw  me  into  thp 
market-place;  and  so  gently  refuse,  as  if  I 
were  half  willing  to  be  overcome.  Now,  to  so 
indocile  a  spirit,  blows  are  required  ;  and  thin 
vessel  which  thus  chops  and  cleaves,  and  i* 
ready  to  fall  in  pieces,  must  have  the  hoops 
forced  down  with  good  sound  strokes  of  a  mal- 
let. Secondly,  that  this  accident  served  me  for 
exercise  to  prepare  for  worse  ;  if  I,  who,  both 
by  the  benefit  of  fortune,  and  by  the  condition 
of  my  manners,  hoped  to  be  the  last,  should 
happeu  to  be  one  of  the  first  that  should  be 
trapped  in  this  storm ;  instructing  myself  be- 
times to  constrain  my  life,  and  fit  it  for  a  new 
condition.  The  true  liberty  is  to  be  able  to  do 
what  a  man  will  with  himself:  Potent issimtis 
est  qui  $e  habet  in  potestate*  "  He  is  most 
potent,  who  has  himself  in  his  own  power."  In 
an  ordinary  and  quiet  time,  a  man  prepares 
himself  for  moderate  and  common  accidents; 
but,  in  the  confusion  wherein  we  have  been  for 
these  thirty  years,  every  Frenchman,  whether 
in  particular  or  in  general,  sees  himself  every 
hour  upon  the  point  of  the  total  ruin  and  over- 
throw of  his  fortune  ;  by  so  much  the  more 
ought  he  to  have  his  courage  furnished  with 
stronger  and  more  vigorous  provision.  I*ct  us 
thank  fortune,  that  has  not  made  us  live  in  an 
effeminate,  idle,  and  languishing  age;  some, 
who  could  never  have  been  so  by  other  means 
will  be  made  famous  by  their  misfortunes.     As 


*  Seneca,  Epitt.  90. 
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I  seldom  read  in  histories  the  confusions  of  other 
states,  without  regret  that  I  was  not  present, 
the  better  to  consider  them,  so  does  my  curiosity 
make  me  in  some  sort  please  myself  with  seeing 
with  my  own  eyes  this  notable  spectacle  of  our 
public  death,  its  form  and  symptoms ;  and,  see- 
ing I  could  not  hinder  it,  am  content  to  be 
destined  to  assist  in  it,  and  thereby  to  instruct 
myself.  Thus  do  we  greedily  covet  to  see, 
though  in  shadow,  and  in  the  fables  of  theatres, 
the  tragic  representations  of  human  fortune; 
'tis  not  without  compassion  of  what  we  hear, 
but  we  please  ourselves  in  rousing  our  trouble, 
by  the  rarity  of  these  pitiable  events.  Nothing 
tickles  that  does  not  pinch.  And  good  histo- 
rians skip  over,  as  a  stagnant  water  and  dead 
sea,  calm  narrations,  to  be  again  upon  the  sto- 
ries of  wars  and  seditions,  which  they  know 
are  most  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

I  question  whether  or  no  I  can  handsomely 
confess  with  how  insignificant  a  sacrifice  of  the 
repose  and  tranquillity  of  my  life,  I  have  passed 
over  above  the  one  half  of  it  amid  the  ruin 
of  my  country.  I  am  a  little  too  liberal  of 
patience,  in  accidents  that  do  not  directly 
affect  me,  and,  in  pitying  myself,  do  not  so 
much  regard  what  they  take  from  me,  as  what 
remains  safe,  both  within  and  without.  There  is 
comfort  in  evading,  one  while  one,  another 
while  another,  of  those  evils  that  are  levelled  at 
me  too  at  last,  but  at  present  hurt  others  only 
about  us :  as  also  that,  in  matters  of  public 
interest,  the  more  my  affection  is  universally 
dispersed,  the  weaker  it  is ;  to  which  may  be 
added  that  it  is  half  true,  tantum  ex  publicis 
malts  sentimus,  quantum  ad  privatas  res  per- 
tinet ;  l  "  we  are  only  so  far  sensible  of  public 
evils,  as  they  respect  our  private  affairs ;"  and 
that  the  health  from  which  we  fell  was  such 
that  itself  lessens  the  regret  we  ought  to  have. 
It  was  health,  but  only  in  comparison  of  the 
sickness  that  has  succeeded  it;  we  are  not 
fallen  from  any  great  height:  corruption  and 
thievery  that  is  in  dignity  and  office,  seems 
to  me  the  most  insupportable  ;  'tis  less  annoy- 
ing to  be  rifled  in  a  wood  than  in  a  place  of 
security.  It  was  a  universal  junction  of  parti- 
cular members,  rotten  in  emulation  of  one 
another,  and  the  most  of  them  with  inveterate 
ulcers,  that  neither  required  nor  admitted  of 
any  cure. 

'This  sinking,  therefore,  did  rather  animate 
than  oppress  me,  by  the  assistance  of  my  con- 
science, which  was  not  only  at  peace  within 
itself,  but  elevated,  and  I  did  not  find  any  rea- 
son to  complain  of  myself.  Also,  as  God  never 
sends  evil,  any  more  than  good,  absolutely  un- 
mixed to  men,  my  health  continued  at  that  time 
more  than  usually  good :  and,  as  I  can  do  no- 
thing without  it,  there  are  few  things  that  I 
cannot  do  with  it.  It  afforded  me  means  to 
rouse  up  all  my  provision,  and  to  lay  my  hand 
before  the  wound,  that  would  else  perhaps  have 

l  Liry,  xxx.  44. 


gone  farther,  and  experienced  that,  in  my  pa- 
tience, I  had  some  stand  against  fortune ;  and 
that  it  must  be  a  great  shock  could  throw  me 
out  of  the  saddle.  I  do  not  say  this  to  provoke 
her  to  give  me  a  more  vigorous  charge ;  I  am 
her  humble  servant,  and  submit  to  her  pleasure. 
Let  her  be  content  with  what  she  has  done,  in 
God's  name.  Do  you  ask  if  I  am  sensible  of 
her  assaults  ?  Yes,  certainly.  But,  as  those 
who  are  possessed  and  oppressed  with  sorrow, 
may  sometimes  suffer  themselves,  nevertheless, 
by  intervals  to  taste  a  little  pleasure,  and  are 
sometimes  surprised  with  a  smile,  so  have  I  so 
much  power  over  ray9elf  as  to  make  my  ordi- 
nary condition  quiet  and  free  from  disturbing 
thoughts ;  but  f  suffer  myself  withal,  by  fits, 
to  be  surprised  with  the  stings  of  those  un- 
pleasing  imaginations,  that  assault  me  whilst  I 
am  arming  myself  to  drive  them  away,  or  at 
least  to  wrestle  with  them. 

But  behold  another  aggravation  of  the  evil, 
which  befel  me  in  the  tail  of  the 
rest.     Both   without   doors  and    ^^J1"?1  of  a 
within,  I  was  assaulted  with  a    that  happened 
plague,  most  violent  in  compari-    at  that  time  in 
son  of  all  others ;  for,  as  sound    ^S^JmSJ. 
bodies  are  subject  to  more  gricv-    taigne  lived, 
ous  maladies,  forasmuch  as  they 
are  not  to  be  forced  but  by  such,  so  my  very 
healthful  air,  where  no  contagion,  though  very 
near,  in  the  memory  of  man,  had  ever  taken 
footing,   coming    to    be    corrupted,  produced 
strange  effects: 

M Uta  senum  et  juvenum  densantur  fanera ;  nullum 
Saera  caput  Proserpina  fugit.1 

*'  Of  old  and  young  see  thousands  die  ; 
No  one  from  cruel  Proserpine  can  fly." 

I  had  to  suffer  this  pleasant  condition,  that  the 
sight  of  my  house  was  frightful  to  me  ;  what- 
ever I  had  there  was  without  guard,  and  left  to 
the  mercy  of  every  one.  I  myself,  who  am  of 
so  hospitable  a  nature,  was  myself  in  very  great 
distress  for  a  retreat  for  my  fumily  ;  a  wild  and 
scattered  family,  frightful  both  to  its  friends 
and  itself,  and  filling  every  place  with  horror 
where  it  attempted  to  settle ;  having  to  shift 
abode  as  soon  us  any  one's  finger  began  to 
ache  ;  all  diseases  are  then  concluded  to  be  the 
plague,  and  people  do  not  stay  to  examine  what 
they  are.  And  the  mischief  is,  that,  according 
to  the  rules  of  art,  in  every  danger  that  a  man 
comes  near,  he  must  undergo  a  quarantine  in 
the  suspense  of  his  infirmity,  your  imagination 
all  that  while  tormenting  you  at  pleasure,  and 
turning  even  your  health  itself  into  a  fever. 
Yet  all  this  would  have  gone  the  less  to  my 
heart,  had  I  not  withal  been  compelled  to  be 
sensible  of  others'  sufferings,  and  miserably  to 
serve  six  months  together  for  a  guide  to  this 
caravan  ;  for  I  carry  my  antidotes  within  my- 
self, which  are  resolution  and  patience.  Appre- 
hension, which  is  particularly  to  be  feared  in  this 


*  Horace,  OA.  k  2f,  1Q. 
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a  kM  nf  oWh  fiat  1  do  «*  H««i  -f  tie  worse     — 

wrt ;  'pa  ••nlly  — ort,  hoj-I,  without  pai*. 
Ml  comoM  hj  «h*  pwhSe  ec-ditw.  ;  witknot 
hmwwi,  wirtooi  morning,  and  witbmi  * 
*,n.ii  But  m  m  ib*  pwpte  iho«  m,  the 
Inukdiedlb  part  of  ibem  could  not  t*  saved : 


In  this  place,  my  great/sl  mm  a  manual : 
'    i  an   hundred  men  ploughed   for  me  lay  a 
time  (Wild w. 

ii  ih.n  v.Jk.i  i-i pti  i.i  fi-'iinii'j"  did  *h 

nut  ww   In   the  simplicity  of  all 

tl.i.  people?  Every  one  generally 

-     raMMean    all   BUI  of  life;  the 

k      grapes,   the    principal    wealth    of 
UM   .'miiijIiv,    bug    in    clusters 
vine*;  wary  ouo   iudidi n -nily    pna. 
piH*|     lor.    IM    enpeeting    dealli,  either   to- 
il    i.r   ..I   1.1  iri'irruw,  with   a  countenance  and 
volen   hi   fur   from   (cur,  in  if  they   bid   coti- 
,   ')<  ulli    in    (In.   iuw.il  v,  mid    Mint 

'Til   always   elich  :    lint  Itmv  bIi-iiiI.t  ii  In. Li  Inn 

tl -.lint (  dftog]    The  da ■■■  mi  i 

diflWf i'u  ii'iv  houra,  tin  nlc  oooaraBratkni 
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ilicn,  i  t"'"l'l ul  "'''•  ''"'v  V"TI'  ""  ,l"1-1'1' 

nmmiUucd  at  il,  lln'v  no  more  lamented.  I  saw 
•nine  win i  were  ali'Blil  of  "laying  behind,  u*  in  it 
drmtill.il  solitude  ;  ami  I  did  Mt  WBtnonfy  oh- 
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bani  amoont  than.'    Some, who  van  v<t  i>i 

twilth-dlKgiiltluit  .-".i  ;i..i.  . .  ot  ben  laid  Ihcni 

dnwa  hi  tinni  whi!-t  ii'i  alive  i  and  ■  Wboarac 

nf  mill.'.  Mini.'  d)  i«g,  with    his   hands  and  leet 
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Husllo  and  settle  liiiiiH'll'  lii  sleep  at  grratw 
ni«.  '.  A  brai.'rv.  ni  -iiino  -'it.  Ik.'  llial  of  HH 
Itan. «!»..  aAar  tW  baiUaafCanaaa, 
L,  i.l»  thruM  into  holes  in 
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ih»  earth  «K>m  their  ear*,'  In  abnfl  a  warn 
nalhrn  by  *•»•»«  wwo  hrwaghl  to  a  dpcipiin- 
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fn«a  the  fcootcpu  of  her  iauructioi»,  aad  that 
little  which,  by  the  benefit  of  igaonncc,  ti- 
ritaiin  of  ber  usage  iDpriated  in  tne  life  of  ibn 
rustic  rout  of  twpofobed  men,  learning  i*  ew> 
strained  every  day  to  borrow  tbence  to  OanVxa 
pattern  for  ber  duciplc*  of  constancy,  tniiqaS- 
lity,  and  innocence.  Tis  a  fine  thing  tn  «. 
that  these,  full  of  k>  macb  fine  knowfadgBj 
have  to  imitate  thia  foolUh  aim] 
ttifit  in  tin'  pHnci]-al  nets  of  virtue;  and  tial 
our  widdom  muM  learn,  even  from  bea&ti,  the 
most  proliwlilc  instructions  in  the  greatest  and 
most  necesnary  concent!  of  human  life,  m  hew 
we  urc  to  live  and  die,  manage  our  gov!*,  Ion 
Blld  briii/  u|i  our  children,  and  maintain  jus- 
tice; u  singular  tusiininny  of  human  infirmity ; 
mill  thai  I  lii-  ri'ii-.m  we  so  handle  at  our  plfa 
sure,  finding  evermore  some  diversity  and 
novelty,  leaves  with  in  no  apparent  tiace  of 
nilture  ;  and  that  they  have  done  willi  alt 
miii,  as  perfumer*  do  with  oil  j  tl 
phiaucated  it.  with  *.)  many  nrgumentadotH  and 
I'.ir-i'i'ii'li.'.l  iliicourses,  that  it  is  become  variable, 
nml  purlii'iiliir  to  every  one  of  thero,  and  linf 
lost  its  proper,  constant,  and  universal  iVt, 
mi. I  we  must  aaek  teatimony  from  beasts,  not 
subject  to  fnvour,  corruption,  or  divert'.)  "I 
opinions ;  for  it  is  indeed  true  that  even  Uiry 
themselves  do  not  always  go  exactly  in  the 
path  of  nature;  but  wherein  they  do  s*er«. 
lis  sO  little,  that  you  may  always  see  the 
track  :  hs  horses  that  are  led  make  Mvoal 
IkiiiiuIs  nnd  curvets,  hut  'tis  always  at  the 
length  of  the  collar,  and  they  still  tbllo*  hin 
that  leads  them;  nnd  as  a  hawk  takes  hit 
night,  hut  still  under  the  restraint  of  his  string.* 
EtiUa,  I  or  mr  ul  a,  MUi,  trior  hot,  nnufmip* 
mniilare  -  •  ■  ul  nulio  aw  main  Ii, , 
late  upon  banislimcnts,  tortures,  wars,  dixatts, 
and  shipwreck*,  that  thou  aaatycat  not  be  u 
seek  in  any  disaster,  "  what  good  will  lha 
curiosity  do  us,  to  pre-oerupy  all  the  incno- 
reuienoas  of  human  nature,  aud  to  prepare  oaf- 
-ehes,  with  so  much  trouble,  against  Uuagt 
which,  peradt  eu  lure,  will  neier  beral  ot .'    P»- 


• 


U  U   t-  ry   mbvj  paaaAaJ 

y  did  ;-  .ot  c«ly  «W 


il  iirfy  really 
blow,  but  the  wind  of  uae 
or  like  frantic    nraple,    tor      _ 
fnruy,  to  go  now  aad  whip  yuuriaif,  ticesait 
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it  may  so  tall  out  that  fortuoe  may  one  day 
make  you  undergo  it ;  and  to  put  on  your 
furred  gown  at  Midsummer,  because  you  will 
stand  in  need  of  it  at  Christmas  ?  Throw  your- 
selves, say  they,  into  the  experience  of  all  the 
evils,  the  most  extreme  that  can  possibly  befal 
you  ;  assure  yourselves  there.  On  the  contrary, 
the  most  easy  and  most  natural  way  would  be 
to  banish  even  the  thoughts  of  them :  they  will 
not  come  soon  enough,  forsooth  ;  their  true 
being  will  not  be  with  us  long  enough,  we  must 
lengthen  and  extend  them,  and  incorporate 
them  in  us  before-hand,  and  there  entertain 
them,  as  if  they  would  not  otherwise  sufficiently 

Eress  upon  our  senses.  "  We  shall  find  them 
eavy  enough  when  thev  come,"  says  one  of 
our  masters,  not  of  one  of  the  tender,  but  of  one 
of  the  most  severe  sects ;  "  in  the  mean  time 
favour  thyself,  believe  what  pleases  thee  best. 
What  good  will  it  do  thee  to  anticipate  and 
gather  in  beforehand  thy  ill  fortune,  to  lose  the 
present  for  fear  of  the  future,  and  to  make 
thyself  miserable  now,  because  thou  art  to  be 
so  in  time  ?'"  These  are  his  words.  Learning 
indeed,  does  us  one  good  office,  in  instructing 
us  exactly  in  the  dimension  of  evils, 

Curia  acuena  mortalia  cord*!* 
"  He  bade  tad  care  make  keen  the  heart ;" 

'twere  pity  that  any  part  of  their  grandeur 
should  escape  our  sense  and  knowledge! 

'Tis  certain  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  pre- 
paration for  death  has  adminis- 

?wwJaUo^efoI  teret*  m0re  tor,nent  tuan  tue 
preparation    or      ^^^  j^jf       Jt  wag  Qf  0)<1  tru|y 

said,  and  by  a  very  judicious 
author:  Minus  afficit  sensus  fatigatio  quam 
cogitatio}  "  Suffering  itself  does  less  afflict 
the  senses  than  the  apprehension  of  suffering." 
The  sentiment  of  present  death  sometimes  of 
itself  animates  us  with  a  prompt  resolution  no 
more  to  avoid  a  thing  that  is  utterly  inevitable. 
Many  gladiators  have  been  seen,  in  the  olden 
time,  who,  after  having  fought  timorously  and 
ill,  have  courageously  entertained  death,  offer- 
ing their  throats  to  the  enemy's  sword,  and 
bidding  them  dispatch.  The  remote  sight  of 
future  death  requires  a  constancy  that  is  slow 
and  lazy,  and  consequently  hard  to  be  got.  If 
you  know  not  how  to  die,  never  trouble  your- 
self; nature  will  fully  and  sufficiently  instruct 
you  upon  the  spot ;  she  will  exactly  do  that 
business  for  you  ;  take  you  no  care  : 

Incertam  fruatra,  mortalea,  funeria  horam 

Quaeritia,  et  qua  ait  mora  aditura  via. 
Poena  minor,  certain  aubito  perfrrre  mi  nam ; 

Quod  timeaa,  graviua  auatinuiMC  dm.4 

"  Mortala,  in  rain'a  your  curioaity 
To  know  the  hour  and  death  that  you  muat  die ; 
Better  your  fate  atrike  with  a  audden  blow, 
Than  that  you  long  ahouid  what  you  fear  foreknow." 

'  Smeca,  Epitt  13  and  9&- 

*  Virgil,  Oeorgic,  i.  123. 

3  Quintil.  Insttt.  Oral.  i.  12. 

*  The  two  firat  veraea  are  in  Propertiua,  ii.  37   1-     I  know 
not  whence  Montaigne  took  the  othera. 


We  trouble  life  by  the  care  of  death,  and  death 
by  the  care  of  life ;  the  one  tor- 
ments, the  other  frights  us.  'Tis  t^**  death 
not  against  death  that  we  pre-  JESS^* 
pare,  that  is  too  momentary  a 
thing  ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  suffering,  without 
consequence,  without  hurt,  does  not  deserve 
particular  precepts.  To  say  truth,  we  prepare 
ourselves  against  the  preparations  of  death. 
Philosophy  orders  us  always  to  have  death 
before  our  eyes,  to  foresee  and  consider  it 
before  the  time,  and  after  gives  us  rules  and 
precautions  to  provide  that  this  foresight  and 
thought  do  us  no  harm.  Just  so  do  phy- 
sicians, who  throw  us  into  diseases,  to  the  end 
they  may  have  whereon  to  lay  out  their  drugs 
and  their  art.  If  we  have  not  known  how  to 
live,  'tis  wrong  to  teach  us  to  die,  and  make 
the  end  disform  from  all  the  rest ;  if  we  have 
known  how  to  live  constantly  and  quietly,  we 
shall  know  how  to  die  so  too.  They  may 
boast  as  much  as  they  please :  Tota  philoso- 
phorum  vita,  commentatio  mortis  est  ;*  "  the 
whole  life  of  a  philosopher  is  the  meditation  of 
his  death  ; "  but  I  fancy  that,  though  it  be 
the  end,  'tis  not  the  aim  of  life ;  'tis  his  end, 
his  extremity,  but  nevertheless  not  his  object. 
She  ought  herself  to  be  to  herself 
her  own  aim  and  design;  her  £lJi£ieaim 
true  study  is  to  order,  govern, 
and  suffer  herself.  In  the  number  of  several 
other  offices,  that  the  general  and  principal 
chapter  of  knowing  how  to  live  comprehends, 
is  this  article  of  knowing  how  to  die ;  and 
did  not  our  fears  give  it  weight,  one  of  the 
lightest  too. 

To  judge  of  them  by  the  utility,  and  by  the 
naked  truth,  the  lessons  of  sim- 
plicity  are  not  much  inferior  to    diapSaea0  ua'to 
those  which  learning  preaches  to    die  »ith  a  bet- 
us ;  on  the  contrary,  men  differ    ZJ^ISmS, 
in  sentiment  and  force ;  we  must    &c. 
lead  them   to   their  own   good, 
according  to  their  capacities  by  various  ways. 

Quo  me  cumque  rapit  tempeataa,  deferor  hoapea.* 
"  For  aa  the  tern  peat  driyea,  I  ahape  my  courae." 

I  never  saw  any  countryman  among  my  neigh- 
bours cogitate  with  what  countenance  and  assu- 
rance he  should  pass  over  his  last  hour ;  nature 
teaches  him  not  to  dream  of  death  till  he  is 
dying ;  and  then  he  does  it  with  a  better  grace 
than  Aristotle,  upon  whom  death  presses  with  a 
double  weight,  both  of  itself,  and  of  so  long  a 
premeditation.  Wherefore  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Caesar  that  the  least  premeditated  death  was 
the  easiest  and  the  most  happy:6  Plus  dolet 
quam  necesse  est,  qui  ante  doUt  auam  nccesse 
est  J  "  He,  grieves  more  than  is  necessary, 
who    grieves    before    it    is   necessary."    The 

*  Cicero,  Ttuc.  Qum.  i.  30. 

•  Horace,  Eptit.  i.  1,  15. 

*  See  Suetontua,  Caeaar,  c  87. 

•  Seneca,  Epist  98. 
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sharpness  of  this  imagination  springs  from  our 
curiosity.  Thus  do  we  ever  hinder  ourselves, 
desiring  to  prevent  and  govern  natural  ordi- 
nances. 'Tis  only  for  the  learned  to  dine  the 
worse  for  it,  when  in  the  best  health,  and  that 
they  have  the  best  stomachs,  and  to  frown  and 
be  out  of  humour  at  the  image  of  death.  The 
common  sort  stand  in  need  of  no  remedy  of 
consolation  but  just  in  the  shock,  and  when  the 
blow  comes,  and  consider  no  more  about  it  but 
just  what  they  endure.  Is  it  not  then,  as  we 
say,  that  the  stupidity  and  want  of  apprehen- 
sion in  the  vulgar  gives  them  that  patience  in 
present  evils,  and  that  profound  indifference  as 
to  future  ill  accidents ;  that  their  souls,  being 
more  gross  and  dull,  are  less  penetrable  and  not 
so  easily  moved  ?  If  it  be  so,  let  us  henceforth, 
in  God's  name,  teach  nothing  but  ignorance ; 
'tis  the  utmost  fruit  that  the  sciences  promise 
us,  to  which  this  stupidity  so  gently  leads  its 
disciples. 

We  should  have  no  want  of  good  masters, 
who  are  interpreters  of  natural  simplicity.  So- 
crates shall  be  one ;  for,  as  I  remember,  he 
speaks  something  to  this  purpose  to  the  judges 
who  sat  upon  his  life  and  death :  u  I  am  afraid, 
sirs,    that    if    I    entreat  you   to    put  me  to 

death,  I  shall  confirm  the  charge 
8ocr»te»'«  of  my  accusers,  which  is,  that  I 

pleading*.  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  others, 

as  having  some  more  secret  know- 
ledge of  things  that  are  above  and  below  us. 
I  know  that  I  have  neither  frequented  nor 
known  death,  nor  have  ever  seen  any  person 
that  has  tried  his  qualities,  from  whom  to  in- 
form myself.  Such  as  fear  it  pre-suppose  they 
know  it ;  as  for  my  part,  I  neither  know 
what  it  is,  nor  what  they  do  in  the  other  world. 
Death  is,  perhaps,  an  indifferent  thing;  per- 
haps, a  tiling  to  be  desired.  'Tis  nevertheless 
to  be  believed,  if  it  be  a  transmigration  from 
one  place  to  another,  that  it  is  a  bettering  of 
one's  condition,  to  go  and  live  with  so  many 
great  persons  deceased,  and  to  be  exempt  from 
having  any  more  to  do  with  unjust  and  corrupt 
judges.  If  it  be  an  annihilation  of  our  being, 
'tis  yet  a  bettering  of  one's  condition,  to  enter 
into  a  long  and  peaceable  night;  we  find  no- 
thing more  sweet  in  life  than  a  quiet  and 
profound  sleep  without  dreams.  The  things 
that  I  know  to  be  evil,  as  to  offend  one's 
neighbour,  and  to  disobey  one's  superior,  whe- 
ther it  be  God  or  man,  I  carefully  avoid :  such 
as  I  do  not  know  whether  they  be  good  or  evil, 
I  cannot  fear  them.  If  I  go  to  die,  and  leave 
you  alive,  the  gods  only  know  whether  it  will 
go  better  with  you  or  with  me ;  wherefore,  as 
to  what  concerns  me,  you  may  do  as  you  shall 
think  fit.  But,  according  to  my  method  of 
advising  just  and  pro6 table  things,  I  affirm 
that  you  will  do  your  conscience  more  right  to 
set  me  at  liberty,  unless  you  see  farther  iuto 
the  cause  than  I ;  and  judging  according  to  my 


Plato,  Apology  for  Socratot. 


past  actions,  both  public  and  private,  according 
to  my  intentions,  and  according  to  the  profit  so 
many  of  our  citizens,  both  old  and  young,  daily 
extract  from  my  conversation,  and  the  fruit 
that  you  reap  from  me  yourselves,  you  cannot 
more  duly  acquit  yourselves  towards  ray  merit 
than  bv  ordering  that,  my  poverty  considered, 
I  shoufd  be  maintained  in  the  Prytaneum  at 
the  public  expense ;  a  thing  that  I  have  often 
known  you  with  less  reason  grant  to  others. 
Do  not  impute  it  to  obstinacy  or  disdain  that  I 
do  not,  according  to  the  custom,  supplicate,  and 
go  about  to  move  you  to  commiseration.  I 
have  both  friends  and  kindred,  not  being,  as 
Homer  says,  begotten  of  a  block  or  of  a  stone, 
no  more  than  others  that  are  able  to  present 
themselves  before  you  in  tears  and  mourning ; 
and  I  have  three  desolate  children  with  which 
to  move  you  to  compassion  ;  but  I  should  do  a 
shame  to  our  city,  at  the  age  I  am,  and  in  the 
reputation  of  wisdom,  wherein  I  now  stand,  to 
degrade  myself  by  such  an  abject  form.  What 
would  men  say  of  the  other  Athenians?  I  have 
always  admonished  those  who  have  frequented 
my  lectures,  not  to  redeem  their  lives  by  an 
unworthy  action  ;  and  in  the  wars  of  my  coun- 
try, at  Amphipolis,  Potidea,  Delia,  and  other 
expeditions  where  I  have  been,  I  have  effec- 
tually manifested  how  far  I  was  from  securing 
my  safety  by  my  shame.  I  should  moreover 
interest  your  duty,  and  should  tempt  you  to 
unbecoming  things  :  for  'tis  not  for  my  prayers 
to  persuade  you,  but  the  pure  and  solid  rea- 
sons of  justice.  You  have  sworn  to  the  gods 
to  keep  yourselves  upright ;  and  it  would  seem 
as  if  I  suspected  or  would  recriminate  upon 
you,  should  I  not  believe  that  you  ore  so  ;  and 
I  should  give  evidence  against  myself,  not  to 
believe  them  as  I  ought,  mistrusting  their  con- 
duct, and  not  purely  committing  my  affair  into 
their  hands.  I  do  wholly  rely  upon  them,  and 
hold  myself  assured  they  will  do  in  this  what 
shall  be  most  fit  both  for  you  and  me.  Good 
men,  whether  living  or  dead,  have  no  reason  to 
fear  the  gods."1 

Is  not  this  innocent,  true,  frank,  and  infan- 
tine pleading  of  an  unimaginable  loftiness,  and 
just  beyond  all  example,  and  in  what  a  neces- 
sity employed  ?  In  earnest  he  had  very  good 
reason  to  prefer  it  to  that  which  the  great 
orator  Lysias  had  penned  for  him  ;3  admirably 
couched  indeed  in  the  judiciary  style,  but  un- 
worthy of  so  noble  a  criminal.  Should  a  sup- 
pliant voice  have  been  heard  out  of  the  mouth 
of  Socrates  ?  that  lofty  virtue  have  struck  sail 
in  the  height  of  its  glory  ?  and  bis  rich  and 
powerful  nature  have  committed  his  defence  to 
art,  and,  in  her  highest  proof,  have  renounced 
truth  and  simplicity,  the  ornaments  of  his 
speaking,  to  adorn  and  deck  itself  with  the 
embellishments  of  figures,  and  equivocations  of 
a  premeditated  speech  1  He  did  very  wisely, 
and  like  himself,  not  to  corrupt  the  tenour  of  an 


a  Cicero,  de  Oral.  i.  54. 
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incorrupt  life,  and  so  sacred  an  image  of  human  , 
form,  to  spin  out  bis  decrepitude,  the  poor 
ekeing  of  a  year,  and  to  betray  the  immortal 
memory  of  that  glorious  end.  He  owed  his  life 
not  to  himself,  but  to  the  example  of  the  world. 
Had  it  not  been  a  public  damage  that  he  should 
have  concluded  it  after  a  lazy  and  obscure  man- 
ner? Doubtless,  the  careless  and  indifferent 
consideration  of  his  death  very  well  deserves 
that  posterity  should  consider  him  so  much  the 
more,  as  they  indeed  do  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
so  just  in  justice  as  that  which  fortune  ordained 
for  his  recommendation;  for  the  Athenians 
abominated  all  those  who  had  been  causers  of 
his  death  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  avoided 
them  as  excommunicated  persons,  and  looked 
upon  every  thing  as  polluted  that  had  been  but 
touched  by  them  ;  no  one  would  wash  with 
them  in  the  public  baths ;  none  would  salute, 
or  own  acquaintance  with  them ;  so  that  at 
last,  unable  longer  to  support  this  public 
hatred,  they  hanged  themselves.1 

If  any  one  should  think  that,  amongst  so 
many  other  examples  that  I  had  to  choose  for 
my  present  purpose,  out  of  the  sayings  of 
Socrates,  I  have  made  an  ill  choice  of  this,  and 
shall  judge  that  this  discourse  is  elevated  above 
common  ideas,  I  must  tell  them  that  I  have 
purposely  done  it;  for  I  am  of  another  opinion, 
aud  hold  it  a  discourse,  in  rank  and  simplicity, 
much  behind  and  inferior  to  common  notions. 
He  represents,  in  an  artificial  boldness  and  in- 
fantine security,  the  pure  and  first  impression 
and  ignorance  of  nature ;  for  it  is  to  be  believed 
that  we  have  naturally  a  fear  of  pain,  but  not 
of  death,  by  reason  of  itself.  'Tis 
Deatha  part  of    a  part  of  our  being,  no  less  essen- 

Jer^beneficS  tial  tnan  Kving.  To  what  end 
to  nature.  should  nature  have  begot  in  us  a 

hatred  and  horror  of  it,  consider- 
ing that  it  is  of  so  great  utility  to  her  in  main- 
taining the  succession  and  vicissitude  of  her 
works?  and  that,  in  this  universal  republic, 
it  concludes  more  to  truth  and  augmentation, 
than  to  loss  or  ruin  ? 

Sic  rerum  summa  ooratur.* 
"  Thui  nature  doth  herself  renew." 
Mille  animaa  una  necata  dedit,3 

the  failing  of  one  life  is  the  passage  to  a  thou- 
sand other  lives.  Nature  has  imprinted  in  beasts 
the  care  of  themselves  and  of  their  conservation ; 
nay,  they  proceed  so  far  as  to  be  timorous  of 
b«>ing  worse,  of  hitting  or  hurting  themselves, 
and  of  our  haltering  and  beating  them,  misfor- 
tunes that  are  subject  to  their  sense  and  experi- 
ence ;  but  that  we  should  kill  them,  they  cannot 

Beasts  natu-  'ear>  nor  nave  tnev  faculty  to  ima- 

rallv  solicit  us  gine  and  conclude  such  a  thing 
wAaetion.re'  M  death-      Yet   li  »  8a,d  that  We 

see  them  not  only  cheerfully  un- 


1  Plutarch,  Oh  Euvy  and  Hatred. 

*  Lucan,  ii.  74. 

»  Ovid.  Font.  i.  380. 

4  In  fact,  the  first  edition  of  the  Essays  (1380;  has  very  few 


dergo  it  (horses  for  the  most  part  neighing,  and 
swans  singing  when  they  die),  but  moreover 
seek  it  at  need,  of  which  elephants  have  given 
many  examples. 

Besides,  this  way  of  arguing  which  Socrates 
here  makes  use  of,  is  it  not  equally  admirable, 
both  in  simplicity  and  vehemence  ?  Really  it 
is  much  more  easy  to  speak  like  Aristotle  and 
to  live  like  Caesar,  than  to  speak  and  live  as 
Socrates  did.  There  lies  the  extreme  degree  of 
perfection  and  difficulty  ;  art  cannot  reach  it. 
Now,  our  faculties  are  not  so  trained  up.  We 
do  not  try,  we  do  not  know  them ;  we  invest 
ourselves  with  those  of  others,  and  let  our  own 
lie  idle :  as  some  one  may  say  to  me  that  I  have 
here  only  made  a  nosegay  of  culled  flowers,  and 
have  brought  nothing  of  my  own  but  the  thread 
that  ties  them  together. 

In  earnest,  I  have  so  far  yielded  to  the  public 
opinion,  that  those  borrowed  ornaments  do 
accompany  me ;  but  I  would  not 
have  them  totally  cover  and  hide  MwitailrnJ  h«T 
me  ;  that  is  quite  contrary  to  my  charged  his 
design,  who  desire  to  make  a  J^Jj^111  quo' 
show  of  nothing  but  what  is  my 
own,  and  what  is  my  own  by  nature  ;  and  had 
I  taken  my  own  advice,  I  had  at  all  hazards 
spoken  purely  alone.  I  more  and  more  load 
myself  every  day,  beyond  my  purpose  and 
first  method,  upon  the  account  of  idleness  and 
the  humour  of  the  age.4  If  it  misbecomes  me, 
as  I  believe  it  does,  'tis  no  matter ;  it  may  be 
of  use  to  some  other.  Such  there  are  who  quote 
Plato  and  Homer,  who  never  saw  either  of 
them  ;  and  I  also  have  taken  passages  enough, 
distant  from  their  source.  Without  pains  and 
without  learning,  having  a  thousand  volumes 
about  me  in  the  place  where  I  write,  I  could 
readily  borrow,  if  I  pleased,  from  a  dozen  scrap- 
gatherers,  people  that  I  do  not  much  trouble 
myself  withal,  wherewith  to  embellish  this  trea- 
tise of  physiognomy.  There  needs  no  more  but 
a  preliminary  epistle  of  some  German  to  stuff 
me  with  such  :  and  we,  in  this  way,  go  seeking 
a  fine  glory  to  cheat  the  sottish  world.  These 
hodge-podges  of  common-places,  wherewith  so 
many  furnish  their  studies,  are  of  little  use  but  ' 
to  common  subjects,  and  serve  but  to  show,  and 
not  to  direct  us ;  a  ridiculous  fruit  of  learning, 
that  Socrates  does  so  pleasantly  canvass  against  ! 
Euthydemus.  I  have  seen  books  made  of  j 
things  that  were  never  either  studied  or  under- 
stood, the  author  committing  to  several  of  his 
learned  friends  the  examination  of  this  and 
t'other  matter  to  compile  it;  contenting  himself, 
for  his  share,  to  have  projected  the  design,  and 
by  his  industry  to  have  tied  together  this  faggot 
of  unknown  provision :  the  ink  and  paper,  at 
least,  are  his.  This  is  to  buy  or  borrow  a  book, 
aud  not  to  make  one ;  'tis  to  show  men,  not 
that  a  man  can  make  a  book,  but  that,  whereof 


quotations.  They  are  more  numerous  in  the  edition  of  1588, 
but  the  multitude  of  ancient  authorities  which  occasionally 
embarrass  Montaigne's  work,  as  it  now  stands,  only  date 
from  the  posthumous  edition  uf  1605. 
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they  may  be  in  doubt,  that  be  cannot  make  one. 
A  president,  in  my  hearing,  boasted  that  he  had 
clustered  two  hundred  and  odd  common  quota- 
tions in  one  of  his  judgments;  in  telling  which  - 
he  deprived  himself  of  the  glory  that  had  been  ' 
attributed  to  him  for  the  speech  ;  in  my  opinion  < 
t'was  a  pusillanimous  and  absurd  boast  for  such  j 
a  subject  and  such  a  person.  I  do  quite  con-  [ 
trary  ;  and,  amongst  so  many  borrowed  things, 
am  glad  if  I  can  steal  one,  disguising  and  alter-  { 
ing  it  for  some  new  service.  At  the  hazard  of  ' 
having  it  said  that  His  for  want  of  understanding 
its  natural  use,  I  give  it  some  particular  address 
of  my  own,  to  the  end  it  may  not  be  so  abso- 
lutely another's.  These  set  their  thefts  in  show, 
and  value  themselves  upon  them :  and  they 
have  more  credit  with  the  laws  than  with  me. 
We  naturalists  think  that  there  is  a  great  and 
incomparable  preference  in  the  honour  of  inven- 
tion to  that  of  quotation. 

If  I  would  have  spoken  by  learning,  I  had 
spoken  sooner ;  I  had  written  in  a  time  nearer 
to  my  studies,  when  I  had  more  wit,  and  a 
better  memory ;  and  would  rather  have  trusted 
to  the  vigour  of  that  age  than  this,  if  I  would 
have  professed  writing.  And  what  if  this  gra- 
cious favour  which  fortune  has  lately  offered  me 
by  the  means  of  this  work,1  had  befallen  me  in 
such  a  time  of  my  life,  instead  of  this,  wherein 
'tis  equally  desirable  to  possess,  and  ready  to 
lose  ?  Two  of  my  acquaintances,  great  men  in 
this  faculty,  have,  in  my  opinion,  lost  half,  in 
refusing  to  publish  at  forty  years'  old,  that  they  j 
might  stay  till  threescore.  Maturity  has  its 
defects  as  well  as  greenness,  and 

book*.  this  kind  of  business  as  any  other ; 

he  that  commits  his  decrepidness 
to  the  press  is  a  fool,  if  he  thinks  to  squeeze  any 
thing  out  thence  that  dues  not  relish  of  dotage 
and  stupidity  ;  our  wits  grow  costive  and  thick 
in  growing  old.  I  deliver  my  ignorance  in 
pomp  and  state,  and  my  learning  meagrely  and 
poorly  ;  this  accidentally  and  accessorily,  that 
principally  and  expressly  ;  and  write  purposely 
of  nothing,  but  of  nothing  ;  nor  of  any  science 
but  that  of  inscience.  I  have  chosen  a  time 
when  my  life,  which  I  am  to  give  an  account 
of,  lies  wholly  before  me ;  what  remains  has 
more  to  do  with  death  ;  and  of  my  death  only 
should  I  find  it  a  prating  death,  as  others  do, 
I  would  moreover  give  an  account  at  my 
departure. 

Socrates  was  a  perfect  exemplar  in  all  great 
qualities ;  and  I  am  vexed  that  he 
had  so  deformed  a  body  and  face 
as  they  say,  and  so  unsuitable  to 
the  beauty  of  his  soul ;  himself 
being  so  amorous,  and  such  an 
admirer    of   beauty  :    nature  surely   did   him 


Socrates'*  a  de- 
formed body, 
unsuitable  to 
the  beauty  of 
his  mind. 


wrong.  There  is  nothing  more  likely  than  a 
conformity  and  relatio  of  the  body  to  the  «o:il : 
Ipsi  aninri  magni  refert  quali  w  carpore  loccJi 
tint;  mult  a  enim  e  corpare  existunt  t/tt* 
acuant  mentem,  multa  qua  obtundant  .**  "  It  is 
of  great  consequence  iu  what  bodies  sools  are 
placed,  ror  many  things  spring  from  the  body 
that  sharpen  the  mind,  and  many  that  blunt  and 
dull  it."  This  speaks  of  an  unnatural  ugliness 
and  deformity  of  limbs ;  but  we  cail  that  ill- 
favouredness  also,  an  unseemliness  at  first  sight, 
which  is  principally  lodged  in  the  face,  and 
distastes  us  by  slight  causes,  and  by  toe  com- 
plexion, a  spot,  a  rude  countenance,  sometimes 
from  some  inexplicable  cause,  in  members 
nevertheless  of  good  symmetry  and  perfect  in 
themselves.  The  ugliness  that  clothed  a  very 
beautiful  soul  in  La  Boetie  was  of  this  predica- 
ment: that  superficial  ugliness,  which  never- 
theless is  always  the  most  imperious,  is  of  least 
prejudice  to  the  state  of  the  mind,  and  of  little 
certainty  in  the  opinion  of  men.  The  ether, 
which,  by  a  more  proper  name,  is  called  de- 
formity, more  substantial,  strikes  deeper  in :  not 
every  shoe  of  smooth  shining  leather,  bat  every 
shoe  neatly  made,  shows  the  interior  shape  of 
the  foot.  Socrates  said  of  his  ugliness,  that  it 
accused  just  as  much  in  his  soul,  had  he  uot 
corrected  it  by  education  ;  but,  in  saying  so,  I 
believe  he  did  but  jest,  as  his  custom  was ;  never 
so  excellent  a  soul  made  itself. 

I  cannot  often  enough  repeat  how  much  I 
hold  beauty  to  be  a  potent  and 
advantageous  quality :  he  called  JS'b^^Sj' 
it  a  short  tyranny,  and  Plato,  the  to  be  esteemed, 
privilege  of  nature.  We  have 
nothing  that  excels  it  in  credit ;  it  holds  the 
first  rank  in  the  commerce  of  men  ;  it  presents 
itself  to  meet  us,  seduces  and  prepossesses  our 
judgments  with  great  authority  and  wonderful 
impression.  Phryne  had  lost  her  cause,  though 
in  the  hands  of  an  excellent  advocate,  if,  open- 
ing her  robe,  she  had  not  corrupted  her  judges 
by  the  lustre  of  her  beauty.*  And  I  find  that 
Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Caesar,  the  three  mas- 
ters of  the  world,  never  neglected  beauty  in 
their  greatest  affairs ;  no  more  did  the  first 
Scipio.  The  same  word  in  Greek  signifies 
both  fair  and  good,  and  the  Holy  Word  often 
calls  those  good  whom  it  would  call  fair. 
I  readily  concur  in  the  high  rank  given,  in 
the  song,  which  Plato4  calls  an  idle  one,  taken 
out  of  some  of  the  ancient  poets,  to  these 
goods  ;  "  health,  beauty,  and 
riches. "     Aristotle  says*  that  the     Beautiful  p«- 

•    t  *     *  i  u   i J  A      ^i  *°u*  ought  to 

right  oi  command  belongs  to  the    command, 
beautiful ;   and  when    tnere   are 
persons  whose  beauty  comes  near  the  images  of 
the  gods,  that  then  veneration  is  in  like  manner 
their  due.     To  one  that  asked  him  why  people 


1  The  author  probably  refers  to  the  friendship  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Gouraay,  which  the  perusal  of  his  Essays  pro- 
cured him. 

*  Cicero,  Tuac.  Qum$.  it.  33 

*  Sextus  Empiricus  adncrmu  Mathematicos,  ii.  05.  and 


Quintilian.  ii.  15.  who  ascribe  to  Phryne  the  invention  of  this 
expedient,  but  Athenseus  gives  the  Lo.iuur  of  thus)  g»*n»»g 
her  cause  "o  Hyper  ides,  her  advocate. 

*  In  the  Gurgitu. 

*  PoUHcm,  i.  3. 
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oftener  and  longer  frequented  the  company  of 
handsome  persons  ?  "  The  question/1  said  he,1 
"  is  not  to  be  asked  by  any  but  one  thut  is 
blind."  The  most  and  the  greatest  philosophers 
paid  for  their  schooling,  and  acquired  wisdom  by 
the  favour  and  mediation  of  their  beauty.  Not 
only  in  the  men  that  serve  me,  but  also  in  the 
beasts,  I  consider  this  point  within  two  fingers' 
breadth  of  goodness. 

And  yet  I  fancy  that  those  features  and 
moulds  of  face,  and  those  lineaments  by  which 
men  guess  at  our  internal  complexions,  and  our 
fortunes  to  come,  are  things  that  do  not  very 
directly  and  simply  lie  under  the  chapter  of 
beauty  and  deformity,  no  more  than  every  good 
odour  and  serenity  of  air  promises  health,  nor 
all  fog  and  stink  infection  in  a  time  of  pesti- 
lence. Such  as  accuse  ladies  of  contradicting 
their  beauty  by  their  manners,  do  not  always 
hit  right ;  for,  in  a  face  which  is  none  of  the 
best,  there  may  lie  some  air  of  probity  and 
trust :  as,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  betwixt 
two  beautiful  eyes,  menaces  of  a  dangerous  and 
malignant  nature.  There  are  some  physiogno- 
mies that  are  favourable,  and  in  a  crowd  of 
victorious  enemies,  you  shall  presently  choose, 
amongst  men  you  never  saw  before,  one  rather 
than  another,  to  whom  to  surrender,  and  with 
whom  to  entrust  your  life,  and  yet  not  properly 
upon  the  consideration  of  beauty. 

A  man's  look  is  but  a  feeble  guarantee,  and 
Whether  any        ><*  >?°f , some  ^deration  too  j 

assurance  may  and  it  1  had  to  lash  them,  I  would 
be  derived  from  more  severely  sco urge  the  wicked, 
p  jaiognomy.  ^^  Mie  antj  fc^y  the  pro- 
mises that  nature  has  planted  in  their  fore- 
heads; I  should  with  greater  severity  punish 
iniquity  in  a  mild  und  gentle  aspect.  It  seems 
as  if  there  were  some  happy  and  some  unhappy 
faces ;  and  I  believe  there  is  some  art  in  dis- 
tinguishing affable  from  simple  faces,  grave  from 
rude,  sullen  from  pensive,  scornful  from  melan- 
cholic, and  such  other  bordering  qualities. 
There  are  beauties  which  are  not  only  haughty, 
but  sour ;  and  others  that  are  not  only  sweet, 
but,  more  than  that,  insipid ;  to  prognosticate 
future  adventures  from  these  is  a  thing  that  I 
shall  leave  undecided. 

I  have,  as  to  my  own  concern,  as  I  have  said 
elsewhere,  simply  and  nakedly  embraced  this 
ancient  rule  ;  that  "  we  cannot  fail  in  following 
nature:"  "  that  the  sovereign  precept  is  to  con- 
form ourselves  to  her."  I  have  not,  as  Socrates 
did,  corrected  my  natural  complexions  by  the 
force  of  reason,  and  have  not  in  the  least  mo- 
lested my  inclination  by  art :  I  have  let  myself 
go  on  as  I  came  ;  I  contend  not;  my  two  prin- 
cipal parts  live,  of  their  own  accord,  in  peace 
and  good  intelligence ;  but  my  nurse's  milk, 
thanks  be  to  God,  was  tolerably  wholesome  and 
good.  Shall  I  say  this  by  the  way?  that  I  see 
a  certain  image  of  scholastic  propriety,  almost 


i  Laertius  m  pit  A 

*  Terrace,  Heaut.  i.  1   43. 


only  in  use  amongst  us,  in  greater  esteem  than 
'tis  really  worth  ;  a  slave  to  precepts,  and  fet- 
tered with  hope  and  fear.  I  would  have  it  such 
as  that  laws  and  religions  should  not  make,  bat 
perfect  and  authorize  it;  that  finds  it  has  where- 
withal to  support  itself  without  help ;  bora  and 
rooted  in  us  from  the  seed  of  universal  reason, 
and  imprinted  in  every  man  by  nature.  That 
reason  which  rectified  Socrates  from  his  vicious 
bent,  rendered  him  obedient  to  the  gods,  and  to 
men  in  authority  in  his  city ;  courageous  in 
death,  not  because  his  soul  is  immortal,  but  be- 
cause he  is  mortal.  'Tis  a  doctrine  ruinous  to 
all  government,  and  much  more  hurtful  than 
ingenious  and  subtle,  which  persuades  the 
people  that  a  religious  belief  is  alone  sufficient, 
and  without  conduct,  to  satisfy  the  divine  justice. 
Custom  demonstrates  to  us  a  vast  distinction 
betwixt  devotion  and  conscience. 

I  have  a  tolerable  aspect,  both     Montaigne's 

r  .  .  .*        '  countenance  a 

in  form  and  interpretation  ;  favourable  one 

Quid  dixi,  habere  me  ?  lino  habui,  Chreme,* 

lieu !  tantum  attriti  corporis  oaaa  Tides  ;3 

"  Have,  did  I  say  ?  No,  Chremes,  I  had  once  : 
Of  a  worn  body  thou  but  see'st  the  bones  ;'* 

and  that  makes  a  quite  contrary  show  to  that  of 
Socrates.  It  has  often  happened  to  me,  that, 
upon  the  mere  credit  of  my  presence  and  air, 
persons  who  had  no  manner  of  knowledge  of 
me,  have  put  a  very  great  confidence  in  me, 
whether  in  their  own  affairs  or  mine ;  and  I 
have  in  foreign  parts  thence  obtained  favours 
singular  and  rare.  But  amongst  the  rest  these 
two  examples  are  perhaps  worth  particular  re- 
lation :  a  certain  person  planned  to  surprise  my 
house  and  me  in  it ;  his  stratagem  was  to  come 
to  my  gates  alone,  and  to  be  importunate  to  be 
let  in.  I  knew  him  by  name,  and  had  reason 
to  repose  a  confidence  in  him,  as  being  my 
neighbour,  and  something  related  to  me,  I 
caused  the  gates  to  be  opened  to  him,  as  I  do 
to  every  one.  There  he  was,  all  aghast/  his 
horse  panting  and  in  a  foam.  He  told  me  this 
flam :  "  That  about  half  a  league  off,  he  had 
met  with  a  certain  enemy  of  his,  whom  I  also 
knew,  and  had  heard  of  their  quarrel ;  that  this 
enemy  had  given  him  a  very  brisk  chase,  and 
that,  having  been  surprised  in  disorder,  and  his 
party  being  too  weak,  he  was  fled  to  my  gates 
for  refuge ;  and  that  he  was  in  great  trouble  for 
his  followers,  whom,  be  said,  he  concluded  to  be  i 
all  either  dead  or  taken."  I  innocently  did  my 
best  to  comfort,  assure,  and  refresh  him.  Pre- 
sently after  come  four  or  five  of  his  soldiers, 
that  presented  themselves  in  the  same  counte- 
nance and  affright  to  get  in  too ;  and  after  them 
more,  and  still  more,  very  well  mounted  and  ■ 
armed,  to  the  number  of  five-and- twenty,  or 
thirty,  pretending  that  they  had  the  enemy  at 
their  heels.     The  mystery   began  a  little  to 


*  I  know  not  whence  Montaigne  borrowed  this  Terse. 
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awake  my  suspicion  :  I  was  not  ignorant  what 
an  age  I  lived  in,  bow  much  my  bouse  might , 
be  envied,  and  I  bad  several  examples  of  others  ( 
of  my  acqaaintances  whom  a  similar  mishap  had 
befallen.  So  it  was,  that,  knowing  there  was 
nothing  to  be  got  in  having  begun  to  do  a 
courtesy,  unless  I  went  through  with  it,  and  • 
that  I  could  not  disengage  myself  from  them  ' 
without  spoiling  all,  I  let  myself  go  the  most 
natural  and  simple  way,  as  I  always  do,  and  , 
invited  them  all  to  come  in.  And,  in  truth,  I 
am  naturally  very  little  inclined  to  suspicion 
and  distrust;  I  willingly  incline  towards  excuse, 
and  the  gentlest  interpretation ;  I  take  men 
according  to  the  common  order,  and  do  not  any 
more  believe  those  perverse  and  unnatural  incli- 
nations, unless  convinced  by  manifest  evidence, 
than  I  do  monsters  and  miracles :  and  am, 
moreover,  a  man,  who  willingly  commit  myself 
to  fortune,  and  throw  myself  headlong  into  | 
her  arms ;  and  have  hitherto  found  more  reason 
to  applaud  than  to  condemn  my  conduct  in  so 
doing;  having  ever  found  her  more  solicitous  of, 
more  a  friend  to  my  affaire,  than  I  am  myself. 
There  are  some  actions  in  my  life  wherein  the 
conduct  may  justly  be  called  difficult,  or,  if  they 
please,  prudent :  yet  of  those,  supposing  the 
third  part  to  be  my  own,  certainly  the  other 
two -thirds  were  absolutely  and  solely  here. 
We  are,  metbinks,  to  blame,  in  not  trusting 
Heaven  enough  with  our  affaire,  and  pretend 
more  from  our  own  conduct  than  belongs  to  us ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  our  designs  so  often  mis- 
carry ;  God  is  displeased  at  the  extent  we 
attribute  to  the  rights  of  human  prudence  above 
bis,  and  cuts  them  shorter,  by  bow  much  the 
more  we  amplify  them.  The  last  comers  kept 
themselves  on  horseback  in  my  court,  whilst 
their  leader  was  with  me  in  the  parlour,  who 
would  not  have  his  horse  set  up  in  the  stable, 
saying  he  would  immediately  retire,  so  soon  as 
he  should  have  news  of  his  men.  He  saw  him- 
self master  of  his  enterprise,  and  nothing  now 
remained  but  the  execution.  He  has  since 
several  times  said,  for  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
tell  the  story  himself,  that  my  countenance  and 
frankness  had  snatched  the  treachery  out  of  his 
hands.  He  again  mounted  his  horse,  his  fol- 
lowers having  continually  their  eyes  intent 
upon  him.  to  see  when  he  would  give  the  sign  ; 
very  murn  astonished  to  see  him  leave  and  give 
up  his  advantage. 

Another  time,  relying  upon  I  know  not  what 
truce,  newly  published  in  the  army,  I  took  a 
journey  through  a  very  fickle  country.  I  had 
not  rid  far,  but  I  was  discovered,  and  two  or 
three  parties  of  horse,  from  several  places,  were 
sent  out  to  take  me ;  one  of  them  the  third  day 
overtook  me,  where  I  was  charged  by  fifteen 
or  twenty  gentlemen  in  visors,  followed  at  a 
distance  by  a  band  of  harquebusiers.  Here  I 
was  surrounded  and  taken,  withdrawn  into  the 
thick  of  a  neighbouring    forest,  dismounted, 


1  JRiuid,  ?1.  s6i. 


robbed,  my  trunks  rifled,  my  cash-box  taken, 
and  my  horses  and  equipage  divided  amongst 
new  masters.  We  had  in  this  copse  a  very  long 
contest  about  my  ransom,  which  they  set  so 
high,  that  it  very  well  appeared  I  was  not 
known  to  them.  They  were  moreover  in  a 
very  great  debate  about  my  life  ;  and,  in  truth, 
there  were  several  circumstances  that  threatened 
me  in  the  danger  I  was  in  : 


Taac 


M  Then,  then.  JEoeas.  was  there  need. 
Of  aa  andaamted  heart  indeed." 

I  still  insisted  upon  the  truce,  being  willing 
they  should  only  have  the  gain  of  what  they 
bad  already  taken  from  me,  which  was  not  to 
be  despised,  without  promise  of  any  other  ran- 
som. After  two  or  three  hours  that  we  bad 
been  in  this  place,  and  that  they  had  mounted 
roe  on  a  pitiful  jade  that  was  not  likely  to  run 
from  them,  and  committed  me  to  the  guard  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  harquebussiers,  and  dispersed 
my  servants  to  others,  having  given  order  that 
they  should  carry  us  away  prisoners  different 
ways,  and  being  already  got  some  two  or  three 
musket-shots  from  the  place, 

Jam  prece  FolIucU,  jam  Cartons  tmplonta  :* 
"  Whilst  I  tmplor'd  Castor  and  Pollux'  aid  :" 

behold  a  sudden  and  unexpected  alteration 
among  them.  I  saw  their  chief  return  to  me 
with  gentler  language,  making  search  amongst 
the  troopers  for  my  dispersed  goods,  and  causing 
as  many  as  could  be  recovered  to  be  restored  to 
me,  even  to  my  ca>ket ;  but  the  best  present 
they  made  me  was  my  liberty  :  for  the  rest  did 
not  much  concern  me  in  those  days.  The  true 
cause  of  so  sudden  a  change,  and  of  this  recon- 
sideration, without  any  apparent  impulse,  and 
of  so  miraculous  a  repentance,  in  such  a  time, 
in  a  com  plotted  and  deliberate  enterprise,  and 
become  just  by  custom  (for  at  the  first  dash,  I 
plainly  confessed  to  them  of  what  party  I  was, 
and  whither  I  was  going),  was  what  I  really 
do  not  yet  rightly  apprehend.  The  most  emi- 
nent amongst  them,  who  pulled  off  his  visor, 
and  told  me  his  name,  then  several  times  told 
me,  over  and  over  again,  that  I  was  obliged  for 
my  deliverance  to  my  countenance,  and  the 
freedom  and  firmness  of  my  words,  that  ren- 
dered me  unworthy  of  such  a  mischance,  and 
demanded  assurance  from  me  of  the  like  cour- 
tesy. 'Tis  probable  that  the  divine  bounty 
would  make  use  of  this  vain  instrument  of  my 
preservation,  and  moreover  defended  me  the 
next  day  from  other  and  worse  ambushes,  which 
these  themselves  gave  me  warning  of.  The  last 
of  these  two  gentlemen  is  yet  living,  to  give  an 
account  of  the  story :  the  first  was  killed  not 
long  ago. 

If  my  face  did  not  answer  for  me,  if  men  did 


*  Catullus,  Conn.  Ixyi.  H. 
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not  read  in  my  e\  es  and  voice  the  ' 
The  simplicity     innocence  of  my  intentions,  I  had 

which™"*.0"  not  lived  8°  lo°g  without  quar- 
ble  in  hi*  eyes,  rels,  and  without  giving  offence, 
aud  his  lan-        considering  the  indiscreet  liberty 

Kuajre.  pre-  -w        i  •    i 

vemcdhi.free.  I  take,  right  or  wrong,  to  say 
dom  in  du-  whatever  comes  at  my  tongue's 

££?££*  end> and  to  Judge »  "*% of 

things.  This  way  may  with  rea- 
son appear  uncivil  and  ill  adapted  to  our  cus- 
toms; but  I  have  never  met  with  any  who 
have  judged  it  outrageous  or  malicious,  or  that 
took  offence  at  my  liberty,  if  he  had  it  from  my 
own  mouth  :  words  repeated  have  another  kind 
of  sound  and  sense.  Neither  do  I  bate  any 
person  ;  and  I  am  so  slow  to  offend,  that  I  can- 
not do  it,  even  upon  the  account  of  reason 
itself;  and  when  occasion  has  called  upon  me 
to  sentence  criminals,  I  have  rather  chosen  to 
fail  in  point  of  justice,  than  to  do  it :  Ut  magis 
peccari  nolim  quam  satis  animi  ad  vindicanda 
peccata  habeam.1  "  I  had  rather  men  should 
not  offend,  but  I  have  not  the  heart  to  condemn 

them."  Aristotle,  'tis  said,  was 
Ari,tbBdP  reproached  for  having  been  too 
b«ing  merciful,     merciful  to  a  wicked  man :  "  I 

was,  indeed,"  said  he,2  "  merciful 
to  the  man,  but  not  to  his  wickedness."  Ordi- 
nary judgments  exasperate  themselves  to  pun- 
ishment, from  horror  of  the  fact :  'tis  just  this 
that  cools  mine ;  the  horror  of  the  first  murder 
makes  me  fear  the  second,  and  the  deformity 
of  the  first  cruelty  makes  me  abhor  all  imita- 
tion of  it.  That  may  be  applied  to  me,  who  am 
but  a  knave  of  clubs,  which  was  said  of  Charil- 
lus,  king  of  Sparta :  "  He  cannot  be  good, 
because  he  is  not  evil  to  the  wicked  :"3  or 
tli us,  for  Plutarch  delivers  it  both  these  ways, 
as  he  does  a  thousand  other  things,  variously 
and  contrary  to  one  another :  "  He  must  needs 
be  good,  because  he  is  so  even  to  the  wicked."4 
Even  as  in  lawful  actions,  I  do  not  care  to 
employ  myself,  when  for  such  as  are  displeased 
at  it ;  so  to  t*ay  the  truth,  in  unlawful  things,  I 
no  do  not  make  conscience  enough  of  employing 
myself,  when  for  such  as  are  willing. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


No  desire  in 
knowledge. 

Why  experi- 
ence is  not  a 
sure  means  to 
inform  us  of 
the  truth  of 
things. 


OF   EXPERIENCE. 

us  is  more  natural  than  that  of 
We  try  all  ways  that  can  lead  to 
it ;  where  reason  is  wanting,  we 
therein  employ  experience, 

Per  varies  usus  artem  experientia  fecit, 
Exemplo  monstrante  nam.* 

"  By  seTeral  proofs  experience  art  has 
made, 
Example  being  guide. fS 


1  Liry,  xxix.  SI. 
*  Laertius,  m  mid. 

3  Plutarch,  On  the  Difference  between  a  Flatterer  and  a 
Friend,  and  On  Knvp  and  Hatred. 


which  is  a  means  much  more  weak  and  low ; 
but  truth  is  so  great  a  thing,  that  we  ought  not 
to  disdain  any  mediation  that  will  lead  us  to  it. 
Reason  has  so  many  forms  that  we  know  not 
which  to  take ;  experience  has  no  fewer ;  the 
consequence  we  would  draw  from  the  confer- 
ence of  events  is  unsure,  by  reason  they  are 
always  unlike.  There  is  no  quality  so  universal, 
in  this  image  of  things,  as  diversity  and  variety. 
Both  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  and  we,  for  the 
most  express  example  of  similitude,  have  pitched 
upon  that  of  ejrgs :  and  yet  there  have  been 
men,  particularly  one  at  Delphos,  who  could 
distinguish  marks  of  difference  amongst  eggs  so 
well,  that  he  never  mistook  one  for  another ; 
and,  having  many  hens,  could  tell  which  had 
laid  a  particular  egg  !'  Dissimilitude  intrudes 
itself  of  itself  in  our  works ;  no  art  can  arrive 
at  a  perfect  similitude ;  neither  Perrozet,  nor 
any  other  card-maker,  can  so  carefully  polish 
and  blank  the  back  of  his  cards,  that  some 
gamesters  will  not  distinguish  them  by  only 
seeing  them  shuffled  by  another.  Resemblance 
does  not  so  much  make  them  one,  as  difference 
makes  them  another.  Nature  has  obliged  her- 
self to  make  nothing  other,  that  is  not  unlike. 

And  yet  I  am  not  much  pleased  with  his 
opinion,  who  thought  by  the  mul-  Montaigne», 
titude  of  laws  to  curb  the  autho-  opinion  as  to  a 
rity  of  judges,  in  cutting  them  out  JJJ^plicit7  * 
their  parcels ;  he  was  not  aware 
that  there  is  as  much  liberty  and  stretch  in  the 
interpretation  of  laws,  as  in  their  fashion  ;  and 
they  but  fool  themselves  who  think  to  lessen 
and  stop  our  debates,  by  summoning  us  to  the 
express  words  of  the  Bible,  forasmuch  as  human 
wit  does  not  find  the  field  less  spacious  wherein 
to  controvert  the  sense  of  another,  than  to  deli- 
ver his  own,  and,  as  if  there  were  less  animosity 
and  tartness  in  the  glossing  than  in  the  inven- 
tion. We  see  how  much  he  was  deceived ;  for 
we  have  more  laws  in  France  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  besides  ;  and  more  than  would 
be  necessary  for  the  government  of  all  the 
worlds  of  Epicurus :  Ut  olim  flagitiis,  sic  nunc 
legibus  laboramus  :7  "  So  that  as  formerly  we 
suffered  from  wickedness,  so  now  we  suffer  from 
the  laws:"  and  yet  we  have  left  so  much  to 
the  opinion  and  decision  of  our  judges,  that 
there  never  was  so  full  and  uncontrolled  a 
liberty.  What  have  our  legislators  got  by 
culling  out  a  hundred  thousand  particular 
cases,  and  annexing  to  these  a  hundred  thou- 
sand laws  ?  This  number  holds  no  manner  of 
proportion  with  the  infinite  diversity  of  human 
actions;  the  multiplication  of  our  inventions 
will  never  arrive  at  the  variety  of  examples : 
add  to  .them  a  hundred  times  as  many  more ;  it 
will  not,  nevertheless,  ever  happen  that,  of 
events  to  come,  there  shall  any  one  fall  out 
that,  in    this  great  number  of   thousands  of 


4  Plutarch,  Life  of  Lpcurgue,  c.  4. 

9  Bf  anil.  i.  50. 

A  Cicero,  Acad.  ii.  18. 

*  Tacitus,  Annul,  iii.  25. 


nature  better 
than  our  own. 


events  so  chosen  and  recorded,  shall  find  any 
I  one,  to  which  it  can  be  so  exactly  coupled  and 
1  compared,  that  there  will  not  remain  some  cir- 
cumstance and  diversity  which  will  require  a 
I  variety  of  judgment.  There  is  little  relation 
I  betwixt  our  actions,  that  are  in  perpetual  muta- 
I  tion,  and  fixed  and  immobile  laws :  the  most  to 
!  be  desired,  are  those  that  are  the  most  rare,  the 
;  most  simple  and  general ;  and  I  am  farther  of 
1  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  have 
none  at  all,  than  to  have  them  in  so  prodigious 
!    numbers  as  we  have. 

1       Nature  always  gives  them  better  than  those 

are  which  we  make  ourselves ; 
The  law*  of         witness  the  picture  of  the  golden 
age  of  the  poets,  and  the  state 
wherein  we  see  nations  live  who 
have  no  other.     Some  there  are  who,  for  their 
only  judge,  take  the  first  passer-by 
Pa"™**™  that  travels  over  their  mountains 

judges""0  to  determine  their    cause;1  and 

others  who  on  their  market-day 
choose  out  some  one  amongst  them  upon  the 
spot,  to  decide  all  their  controversies.  What 
danger  would  there  be  that  the  wisest  should 
so  determine  ours,  according  to  occurrences, 
and  at  sight,  without  obligation  of  example 
and  consequence?  "  Every  shoe  to  his  own 
foot."  King  Ferdinand,  sending  colonies  to 
the  Indies,  wisely  provided  that  they  should 
not  carry  along  with  them  any  law  students, 
for  fear  lest  suits  should  get  footing  in  that  new 
world  ;  as  being  a  science,  in  its  own  nature, 
the  mother  of  alteration  and  division  :  judging 
wilh  Plato,3  "  That  lawyers  and  physicians 
are  the  pests  of  a  country." 

Whence  does  it  come  to  pass  that  our  com- 
mon languages,  so  easy  for  all 
How  it  comes  other  uses,  becomes  obscure  and 
JuiSaTton^e!  unintelligible  in  wills  and  con- 
which  sores  tract s  ?  and  that  he  who  so 
for  e*ery  otter    cieariy  expresses  himself  herein, 

come^obMure  whatever  he  speaks  or  writes, 
and  ambiguous  cannot  find  in  this  any  way  of 
*£££».  declaring  himself  that  he  does 
not  fall  into  doubt  and  contradic- 
tion ?  if  it  be  not  that  the  princes  of  this  art, 
applying  themselves  with  a  peculiar  attention 
to  invent  and  cull  out  sounding  words,  and 
contrive  artistical  periods,  have  so  weighed 
every  syllable,  and  so  thoroughly  sifted  every 
sort  of  seam,  that  they  are  now  confounded  and 
entangled  in  the  infinity  of  figures,  and  so 
many  minute  divisions,  that  they  can  no  more 
fall  into  any  rule  or  prescription,  nor  any  cer- 
tain intelligence  :  Confusum  est  quicquid  usque 
in  pulverem  tectum  est?  "  Whatever  is  beaten 
into  powder  is  confused."  As  you  have  seen 
children  trying  to  bring  a  mass  of  quicksilver 
into  a  certain  number  of  parts,  the  more  they 
press  and  work  it,  and  endeavour  to  reduce  it 


l  Montaigne  probably  refers  to  the  little  republic  of  San 
Marino,  in  the  papal  states.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it 
was  almost  universal  throughout  Lombardy  to  entrust  the 
administration  of  justice  to  foreigners. 


to  their  own  will,  the  more  they  irritate  the 
liberty  of  this  generous  metal ;  it  mocks  and 
evades  their  endeavour,  and  sparkles  itself  into 
so  many  separate  bodies,  as  frustrate  all  ac- 
count: so  it  is  here;  for  in  subdividing  these 
subtleties  we  teach  men  to  increase  their  doubts ; 
they  put  us  into  a  way  of  stretching  and  diver- 
sifying difficulties,  they  lengthen  and  disperse 
them.  In  sowing  and  retailing  of  questions 
they  make  the  world  to  fructify  and  increase 
in  uncertainties  and  disputes;  as  the  earth  is 
made  fertile  by  being  crumbled  and  moved 
about  deep :  Difficuitatem  facit  doctrina.* 
"  Doctrine  begets  difficulty.  We  doubted 
upon  Ulpian,  and  are  now  still  more  perplexed 
with  Bartolus  and  Bald  us.  We  should  efface 
the  trace  of  this  innumerable  diversity  of  opi- 
nions, and  not  stuff  ourselves  with  it,  and 
stupify  posterity  with  it.  I  know  not  what  to 
say  to  it;  but  experience  makes  it  manifest 
that  so  many  interpretations  dissipate  truth  and 
break  it.  Aristotle  wrote  to  be  understood ; 
which,  if  he  could  not  be,  much  less  will 
another  less  skilful ;  and  a  third  than  he  who 
expressed  his  own  thoughts.  We  open  the 
matter,  and  spill  it  in  pouring  out ;  of  one  sub- 
ject we  make  a  thousand,  and,  in  multiplying 
and  subdividing,  fall  into  the  infinity  of  atoms 
of  Epicurus.  Never  did  two  men  make  the 
same  judgment  of  the  same  thing ;  and  'tis 
impossible  to  find  two  opinions  exactly  alike, 
not  only  in  several  men,  but  in  the  same  men, 
at  different  times.  I  often  find  matter  of 
doubt  in  things  that  the  commentary  disdains 
to  take  notice  of.  I  am  most  apt  to  stumble 
in  an  even  country,  like  some  horses  that  I 
have  known,  who  make  most  trips  in  the 
smoothest  way. 

Who  would  not  say  that  glosses  augment 
doubts  and  ignorance,  since  there's    Q\ouatM  uj 
no  one  book  to  be  found,  either    commentaries 
human  or  divine,  which  the  world    •Jy  ■er*«  *° 
busies  itself  about,  the  difficulties    JexTand  eape- 
of  which  are  cleared  by  interpre-    ciaiiy  that  of 
tation.     The  hundredth  commen-    *}£  ££*  * 
tator  still  refers  you  to  the  next, 
more  knotty  and   perplexed   than  he :    when 
were  we  ever  agreed  amongst  ourselves :  "  this 
book  has  enough  ;  there  is  no  more  to  be  said 
about  it  ?"     This  is  most  apparent  in  the  law : 
we  give  the  authority  of  law  to  infinite  doctors, 
infinite  decisions,  and  as  many  interpretations  ; 
yet  do  we  find  any  end  of  the  need  of  inter- 
preting?    Is  there,  for  all  that,  any  progress 
or  advancement  towards  peace  ?  do  we  stand 
in  need  of  any  fewer  advocates  or  jndges  than 
when  this  great  mass  of  law  was  yet  in  its 
first  infancy?    On   the  contrary,  we  darken 
and  bury  all  intelligence ;  we  can  no  more  dis- 
cover it  but  at  the  mercy  of  so  many  fences 
and  barriers.     Men  do  not  know  the  natural 

'  Republic,  iii. 

3  Seneca,  EptiL  99- 

«  Quintil.  In»t.  Oral.  z.  S. 
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disease  of  the  mind  ;  it  does  nothing  but  ferret  I 
and  inquire,  and  is  eternally  wheeling,  juggling, 
and    perplexing   itself,   and,    like   silk-worms, 
suffocates   itself  with   its  own  web ;  Mus  in 
pire :  "  a  mouse  in  a  pitch-barrel :"  it  thinks 
it  discovers  at  a  ^reat  distance  I  know  not 
what   glimpse  of  light,  and  imaginary  truth ; 
but,  whilst  running  to  it,  so  many  difficulties, 
hindrances,  and  new  inquisitions  cross  it,  that 
it  loses  its  way,  and  is  made  drunk  with  the 
motion :  not  much  unlike  iEsop's  dogs,  that, 
seeing  something  like  a  dead  body  floating  in 
the  sea,  and  not  being  able   to  approach   it, 
attempted  to  drink  the  water,  to  lay  the  passage 
dry,  and  so  burst  themselves.     To  which  what 
one  Crates1  said  of  the  writings  of  Heraclitus 
falls    pat    enough,    "  That    they    required  a 
reader  who  could  swim  well,"  that  the  depth 
and  weight  of  his  doctrine  intent  not  over- 
whelm and  choke  him.    'Tis  nothing  but  par- 
ticular weakness  that  makes  us  content  our- 
selves with  what  others  or  ourselves  have  found 
in  this  chace  after  knowledge ;  one  of  better 
understanding  would  not  rest  so  content :  there 
is  always  room  for  one  to  succeed  us,  nay,  even 
for  ourselves,  and  a  route  another  way  through- 
out ;  there  is  no  end  of  our  inquisitions,  our 
end  is  in  the  other  world.     'Tis  a  sign  either 
that  wit   is  grown  shorter-sighted  when  it  is 
satisfied,  or  that  it  is  grown  weary.     No  gene- 
rous mind  can  stop  in  itself;  it  will  still  essay 
farther,  and  beyond  its  power;   it  has  sallies 
beyond  its  effects.     If  it  do  not  advance  and 
press  forward,  and  retire,  rush,  turn  and  wheel 
about,  'tis  but  half  alive  ;  its  pursuits  are  with- 
out bound  or  method  ;  its  aliment  is  admiration, 
ambiguity  the  chace  ;  which  Apollo  sufficiently 
declared,    still    speaking   to    us  in   a  double, 
obscure,  and  oblique  sense ;  not  feeding,  but 
amusing   and  puzzling   us.     'Tis  an  irregular 
and    perpetual   motion,  without  example  and 
without  aim  ;  its  inventions  heat,  pursue,  and 
interproduce  one  another : 

Ainsi  Tenid  on,  en  un  ruisseau  coulant, 

Sana  fin  l'une  emu  aprea  1'aultre  roulant ; 

Et  tout  de  reng,  d'un  eternel  conduict, 

L'une  suyt  1'aultre,  et  Tunc  1'aultre  fuyt. 

Par  ceste  cy  celle  la  est  poulsee, 

Et  ceste  cy  par  1'aultre  est  devancee : 

Tousjoura  l'eau  va  dans  l'eau ;  et  tousjours  est  ce 

Mesme  ruisseau,  et  tousiours  eau  diverse.9 

"  So  in  a  running  stream  one  wave  we  see 
After  another  roll  incessantly ; 
And,  as  they  glide,  each  does  successively 
Pursue  the  other,  each  the  other  fly : 
By  this  that's  evermore  push'd  on,  and  this 
By  that  continually  preceded  is : 
The  water  still  docs  into  water  swill — 
Still  the  same  brook,  but  different  water  still." 

There  is  more  ado  to  interpret  interpretations 
than  to  interpret  the  things,  and  more  books 
upon  books  than  upon  all  other  subjects ;  we 
do  nothing  but  comment  upon  one  another. 
Every  where  commentaries    abound :    of  au- 

1  Or  rather  Socrates,  as  the  author  probably  wrote  it.   See 
Laertius,  ii.  22. 

1  La  Bo£tie.  in  the  Collection  before  re/erred  to. 
*  hihice,  it.  13. 


thors  there  is  great  scarcity.  Is  it  not  the 
principal  and  most  reputed  knowledge  of  our 
ages  to  understand  the  learned  ?  Is  it  not  the 
common  and  last  end  of  all  studies?  Our 
opinions  are  grafted  upon  one  another ;  the 
first  serves  for  a  stock  to  the  second,  the  second 
to  the  third,  and  so  on :  thus  step  by  step  we 
climb  the  ladder ;  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that 
he  who  is  mounted  highest  has  often  more 
honour  than  merit,  for  he  is  got  up  but  a  grain 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  one  before  him. 

How  often,  and  perhaps  how  foolishly,  have 
I  stretched  my  book,  to  make  it  speak  of  itself? 
foolishly,  if  tor  no  other  reason  but  this,  that  I 
ought  to  call  to  mind  what  I  say  of  others  who 
do  the  same,  "  that  these  frequent  amorous 
glances  they  cast  upon  their  works,  witness 
that  their  hearts  pant  with  self-love,  and  that 
even  the  disdainful  severity  wherewith  they 
lash  and  scourge  them,  are  no  other  than  the 
wanton  dissimulations  of  a  maternal  kindness ;" 
according  to  Aristotle,1  whose  valuing  and  un- 
dervaluing himself  often  spring  from  the  same  air 
of  arrogancy ;  for  as  to  ray  excuse,  that  I  ought 
in  this  to  have  more  liberty  than  others,  foras- 
much as  I  specially  write  of  myself  and  of  my 
writings,  as  I  do  of  my  other  actions;  that 
my  theme  returns  to  myself;  I  know  not 
whether  every  one  will  take  it 

I  have  observed  in  Germany,  that  Luther 
has  left  as  many  divisions  and 
disputes  about  tie  doubt  of  his  ar^end/essT 
opinions,  and  more,  than  he  him-  and  most  of 
self  has  raised  upon  the  holy  J0e,3t.*bottt 
Scriptures.  Our  contestation  is 
verbal.  I  demand  what  nature  is ;  what  pleasure, 
circle,  and  substitution  are?  The  question  is 
about  words,  and  is  answered  accordingly.  A 
stone  is  a  body,  but  if  a  man  should  farther  urge, 
"  and  what  is  a  body  ?"  —  "  substance  -,— 
"  and  what  is  substance  ?"  and  so  on,4  he 
would  drive  the  respondent  to  the  end  of  his 
common-place  book.  We  exchange  one  word 
for  another,  and  very  often  for  one  less  under- 
stood. I  know  better  what  man  is,  than  I 
know  what  animal  is,  or  mortal,  or  rational. 
To  satisfy  one  doubt,  they  give  me  three ;  'tis 
the  hydra's  head.  Socrates  asked  Menon  what 
virtue  was  ?  "  There  is,"  says  Menon,  "  the 
virtue  of  a  man  and  of  a  woman,  of  a  magis- 
trate, and  of  a  private  person,  of  an  old  man, 
and  of  a  child."  "  Very  well,"  says  Socrates, 
"  we  were  in  quest  of  one  virtue,  and  thou  hast 
brought  us  a  whole  swarm  ;"*  we  put  one  ques- 
tion, and  they  return  us  a  whole  hive.  As  no 
event  and  no  face  entirely  resembles  another, 
so  do  they  not  entirely  differ,  an  ingenious 
mixture  of  nature.  If  our  faces  were  not  alike, 
we  could  not  distinguish  man  from  beast ;  if 
they  were  not  unlike,  we  could  not  distinguish 
one  man  from  another.  All  things  hold  by 
some  similitude,  all    examples  bait,  and  the 


*  Plato,  Menon, 

5  See  Locke's  Estmy  on  the  Hum 
ch.  4,  sect.  10,  aad  book  ii.  eh.  23, 


UndentemUng,  book  i. 
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relation  Which  is  drawn  from  experience  in 
always  fault v  and  imperfect.  Comparisons  are 
always  coupled  at  one  end  or  the  oilier;  bo  do 
the  laws  serve,  and  are  fitted  to  every  one  of  our 
affairs,  by  some  wrested,  biassed,  aad  forced 
interpretation. 

Since   the  Ethic  laws,  iliat  concern  the  par- 
ticular duty  of  every  one  in  liim- 

SMSfSl    "is are  5(''I|I|^,,  fa  "  ""g'11  and 

observed,  ns  we  see  tliey  are,  'tis 
1         no  wonder  if  those  which  govern 

no  many  particular  men  are  much 
Hi)  lint  cun-iilcr  tlie  fun 1 1  ol"  tlii;  jus- 
tice that  governs  us;  'tis  a  true  testimony  of 
human  weakness,  so  foil  is  it  of  error  and  con- 
tradiction !  What  we  find  to  be  favour  and 
severity  in  justice,  and  we  find  so  moon  of  them 
both,  that  1  know  not  whether  the  mean  is  so 
often   met  with,  are  sick  parts  nml   unprttpae 


news,  in  great   haste,  tl 
forest  of  n  " 

Ot'tlltTII    "i 


a  to  bring  me 
I  tliey  joH  left,  in  I 
line,  a  man  wtih  a  hundred  wounds 
who  was  yet  breathing,  and  begged 
.ter  for  pity's  sake,  and  help  to  Carry 
e  place  of  relict  :  but  they  said  iln>y 
uurst  noi  go  near  him,  but  ran  away,  lest 
the  the  officers  of  justice  should  catch  them 
there,  and,  as  it  falls  out  with  those  who  are 
found  near  a  murdered  person,  they  should  be 
called  in  cjiirstioD  about  this  accident,  to  their 
utter  ruin,  liming  neither  money  nor  fricuits  to 
defend  their  innocence.  What  could  I  say  to 
these  people !  Tis  certain  tliat  this  office  of 
humanity  would  have  brought  theut  into 
trouble. 

How  many  innocent  persons  have  wc  known 
that  have  been  punished  without  the  judge's 
fault,  and  how  many  that  have  not  arrived  at 
our  knowledge!  This  happened  in  my  Lime. 
Certain  meu  were  condemned  to  die  for  a 
murder  committed  ;  their  sentence,  if  not  pro- 
nounced, at  least  determined  and  concluded  on. 
The  judges,  just  at  the  nick,  arc  advertised  Li- 
the officers  of  an  inferior  court  bard  by,  that 
they  have  some  men  in  custody,  who  have  di- 
rectly confessed  the  said  murder,  and  make  an 
indubitable  discovery  of  all  the  particulars  of 
the  fact.  'Twas,  notwithstanding,  put  to  the 
question,  whether  or  no  they  ought  to  suspend 
execution  of  the  sentence  already  passed  upon 
the  first  accused  ;  they  considered  "the  novelty  of 
the  example,  and  the  consequence  of  reversing 

judgments;  that  tin-  seme .■  of  death  was  duty 

jiassed,  and  the  judges  deprived  of  repentance. 
TO  conclude,  these  poor  devils  were  sacrificed 
to  the  forms  of  justice.  Philip,1  or  some  other, 
provided  againsta  like  inconvenience,  after  this 
manner  :  he  had  condemned  a  man  in  a  great 
5  towards  another,  by  a  determinate  jutlg- 
nt.  The  truth  some  time  utter  being  disco- 
vered, he  found  that  be  had  passed  an  unjust 


sentence  ;  on  one  side  was  tlie  reason  of  lit 
cause,  on  the  other  side  the  reason  of  the  jniii-  ' 
cial  form'.  He  in  some  sort  satisfied  boik 
leaving  tbo  sentence  in  the  suite  it  was,  and  oat 
of  his  own  purse  recompensing  tlie  interest  Jl 
the  condemned  puny.  It 
reparable  affair;  the   people    It 

irreparably    hanged.       How     r 

have    I   seen    more   criminal    than    the  cruKt 
themselves  I 

All   which  makes  me  remember  the  a 
opinions :'  "  That  there  is  a  ne-      .  n[.,_,  ^ 
cessity  n  man   must  do  wrong  by     niweniki 
detail,  who  will  do  right  in  gross;      "■'■>«  « 
uud  iirjii-tiei-  in  little  things,  that     "**" 
will  conic  CO  justice  hi  great ;    that   human  j 
tice  is  formed  after  the  model  of  pi 
jug  to  which,  all   that  is  useful  i*  il-.j  ju-t  , 
honest.     And   of  what   is   held   Li   the   Si.i 
that  nnlure  herself  proceeds  contrary  la  fwt 
in  most  of  her  works  ;  and  of  what  is  received 
by  the  Cyrenaicks,  that  there  is  nothing  ju.i  af 
itself;1  that  customs  and  laws    mik 
and  what  the  Theodorauu  hold,  that   mainlaii 
theft,   sacrilege,  and  all   sorts  of  uncleannex, 
just  in  a  wise  man,  if  he  knows  tlicni  to  be  pro- 
fitable to  him."*    There  is  uo  rem.    ■ 
the  tame  case  that  Alcibiadss  ir**,-1  WnJ  I  M 
never,  if  I  can  help  it,  put  myself  iuto  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  shall   determine  vi 
where  my  life  and  honour  shall  more  depend 
upon  the  core  and  diligi 
than  my  own  innocence."    1   Hunld  vi-nture  m 

self  with  mob  n  justice  us  would  take  notice 
my  good  deeds  ns  well  as  my  ill,  and  v.  h.-ri 
had  as  much  to  hope  as  to  fear:    ii 
not  sufficient  pity  to   a  man,  who   does  hrtU* 
than  not  to  do  amiss.     Our  justice  pnnkM 
but  one  hand,  ami  that  the  left ;  let  him  be  «*" 
he  will,  he  shall  be  sure  to  go  off  with  loss. 
In  China,  of  which  kingdom  the  coverum 
and  arts,  without  commerce  with, or  kaowle* 
of  ours,  surpasses  our  examples  in  several  part* 
of  excellence  ;  and  of  which  the   history  gives 
me  to  understand   how  much  greater  and  nion 
various  the  world  is,  than  either  c  I . . 
we  have  been   able   to   penetrate  ;   the  a 
deputed  by  the  prince  to  visit  the  state  of  bis 
provinces,   as   they  punish   those  who   ik-lum 
themselves  ill   in   their  places,  so  do  they  libe- 
rally reward  those  who  have  carried  tlltlimlini 
above  the  common  sort,  and  beyond  the  neces- 
sity of  their  duty.     They  there  pres.  in    tfe*» 
selves,  not   only  to  be   approved,  but    to  get: 
not  simply  to  be  paid,  but  have  presents  made 
them.     No  judge,  thank   God,  Las   ever  jet 
spoken  to  me,  in  the  quality  of  a 
judge,  upon  any  account  what-     Wont»ijM 
ever,    whether  my   own   or  that     "^Jj"^),' 
of  another,  criminal  or  civil ;  no      ceuitof|n*ci 
prison  has  ever  received  me,  even 
as  a  visitor.    Imagination  renders  the  rery  oat- 
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What  it  wu 
that  in  Mon- 
taigne's time 
kept  up  the 
credit  of  the 
law*. 


side  of  a  gaol  disagreeable  to  me.  I  so  love 
freedom  of  will  and  action,  that  were  I  inter* 
dieted  the  remotest  corners  of  the  Indies,  I 
should  live  a  little  more  uneasy  thereat.  And 
whilst  I  can  find  either  earth  or  air  open  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  I  will  never  live  in  any  place 
where  I  must  hide  myself.  Good  God  !  how 
ill  should  I  endure  the  condition  wherein  I  see 
so  many  people,  nailed  to  a  corner  of  the  king- 
dom, deprived  of  the  privilege  of  entering  into 
the  principal  cities  and  courts,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  public  roads,  for  having  quarrelled  with 
our  laws?  If  those  under  which  I  livo  should 
but  wag  a  finger  at  me  by  way  of  menace,  I 
would  immediately  go  seek  out  others,  let  them 
be  where  they  would ;  all  my  little  prudence,  in 
the  civil  wars  wherein  we  are  now  engaged,  is 
employed,  that  they  may  not  hinder  my  liberty 
of  going  and  coining. 

Now  the  laws  keep  up  their  credit,  not  be- 
cause they  are  just,  but  because 
they  are  laws  ;  that  is  the  mystic 
foundation  of  their  authority  ; 
they  have  no  other  of  any  ser- 
vice. They  are  often  made  by 
fools ;  more  often  by  men  that, 
out  of  hatred  to  equality,  fail  in  equity  ;  but 
always  by  men  who  are  vain  and  irresolute 
authors.  There  is  nothing  so  much,  nor  so 
grossly,  nor  so  ordinarily  faulty,  as  the  laws. 
Whoever  obeys  them  because  they  are  just, 
does  not  justly  obey  them  as  he  ought.  Our 
French  laws,  by  their  irregularity  and  de- 
formity, do  in  some  sort  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  disorder  and  corruption  which  is  manifest 
in  their  dispensation  and  execution.  The  com- 
mand is  so  perplexed  and  inconstant,  that  it  in 
some  sort  excuses  both  disobedience  and  defect 
in  the  interpretation,  the  administration,  and 
rhe  observation  of  it.  What  fruit  then  soever 
we  may  extract  from  experience,  yet  that  will 
little  advantage  our  institution,  which  we  draw 
from  foreign  examples,  if  we  make  so  little 
profit  of  that  we  have  of  our  own,  which  is 
more  familiar  to  us,  and  certainly  sufficient  to 
instruct  us  in  that  whereof  we  have  need.  I 
study  myself  more  than  any  other  subject ;  'tis 
my  metaphysics,  'tis  my  physics. 

Qua  Deua  hanc  mundi  temperet  arte  doinum ; 
Qua  vei» it  exoriens,  qua  deficit,  unde  coactis 

Corn i but  in  plenum  menstrua  luna  redit ; 
Unde  sulo  superant  venti,  quid  flamine  captet 
^  Kurui,  et  in  nubes  unde  perennii  aqua ; 
Sit  ventura  diet,  mundi  quae  subruat  arcea.1 
Quaerite,  quo*  agitat  mundi  labor.3 

"  By  what  means  God  the  univerie  doci  sway, 
Or  how  the  pale-faced  sinter  of  the  day, 
When,  in  increasing,  can  her  horns  uiiite, 
Till  they  contract  into  a  full  orb'd  light ; 
Why  winds  do  of  the  sea  the  better  get, 
Why  Eurus  blows,  and  clouds  are  alwajs  wet ; 
What  day  the  world's  great  fabric  must  o'erthrow, 
Let  them  inquire,  would  the  world's  secrets  know." 

In  this  university,  I  suffer  myself  to  be  igno- 


rantly  and  negligently  led  by  the  general  law 
of  the  world.  I  shall  know  it  well  enough 
when  I  feel  it ;  my  learning  cannot  make  it 
alter  its  course.  It  will  not  change  itself  for 
me ;  'tis  folly  to  hope  it,  and  a  greater  folly  to 
concern  one's  self  about  it,  seeing  it  is  necessa- 
rily alike,  public,  and  common.  The  goodness 
and  capacity  of  the  governor  ought  absolutely 
to  discharge  us  of  all  care  of  the  government. 
Philosophical  inquisitions  and  contemplations 
serve  for  no  other  use  but  to  increase  our 
curiosity.  Philosophers,  with  great  reason, 
send  us  back  to  the  rules  of  nature ;  but  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  so  sublime  a  know- 
ledge. They  falsify  them,  and  present  us  her 
face  painted  with  too  high  and  too  sophisticated 
a  colour,  whence  spring  so  many  different 
portraits  of  so  uniform  a  subject.  As  she  has 
given  us  feet  to  walk  withal,  so  has  she  given 
us  prudence  to  guide  us  in  life ;  not  such  an 
ingenious,  robust,  and  majestic  prudence  as  that 
of  their  invention,  but  yet  one  that  is  easy, 

Jjuiet,  and  salutiferous ;  and  that  very  well  per- 
orms  what  the  other  promises,  in  him  who  has 
the  good  fortune  to  know  how  to  employ  it 
sincerely  and  regularly,  that  is  to  say,  accord- 
ing to  nature.  The  most  simply  to  commit  a 
man's  self  to  nature,  is  to  do  it  the  most  wisely. 
Oh,  what  a  soft,  easy,  and  wholesome  pillow  is 
ignorance  and  incuriosity,  whereon  to  repose  a 
well-contrived  head  !3 

I  had  rather  understand  myself  well  in  my- 
self, than  in  Cicero.4  Of  the  experience  I  have 
of  myself,  I  find  enough  to  make  roe  wise,  if  I 
were  but  a  good  scholar :  whoever  will  call  to 
mind  the  excess  of  his  past  an*er,  and  to  what 
a  degree  that  fever  transported  liim,  will  see  the 
deformity  of  this  passion  better  than  in  Aris- 
totle, and  conceive  a  more  just  hatred  against 
it.  Whoever  will  remember  the  hazards  he  has 
run,  those  that  threaten  him,  and  the  light 
occasions  that  have  removed  him  from  one  state 
to  another,  will  by  that  prejare  himself  for 
future  changes,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  con- 
dition. The  life  of  Caesar  himself  has  no  greater 
example  for  us  than  our  own :  both  popular 
and  imperial,  it  is  still  a  life  to  which  all  human 
accidents  may  refer.  Let  us  but  listen  to  it, 
and  we  may  apply  to  ourselves  all  that  we  have 

f principal  need  of;  whoever  shall  call  to  memory 
iow  many  and  many  times  he  has  been  mis- 
taken in  his  own  judgment,  is  he  not  a  great 
fool  if  he  does  not  ever  after  distrust  it  ?  W hen 
I  find  myself  convinced,  by  the  reason  of  an- 
other, of  a  false  opinion,  I  do  not  learn  so  much 
what  he  has  said  to  me  that  is  new,  and  from 
my  ignorance  in  this  particular  thing;  that 
would  be  no  great  acquisition,  as  I  do  in 
general  my  own  weakness,  and  the  treachery 
of  my  understanding,  whence  I  extract  the 
reformation  of  the  whole  mass.  In  all  my 
errors  I  do  the  same ;  and  find  from  this  rule 


1  Propertius,  iii.  5,  20. 

*  Lucan,  i.  41/. 

1  "  11  eat  une  precicose  ignorance,  treaor  d'une  ame  ] 


qui  met  toute  sa  felicite*  a  >e  rcplier  sur  elle  mcrae." 
Rouaseau,  IMmc.  ntr  lea  Lett  re*. 
«  The  edition  of  1588  has  "  than  in  Plato." 
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great  utility  to  life  ;  I  regard  not  the  species 
umj  individual,  as  u  stone  tlint  I  have  stumbled 
at;  I  leara  to  suspect  my  steps  throughout, 
hiiiI  In  regulate  them.  Tn  learn  thai  :i  man  Jjm-. 
said  or  done  n  foolish  tiling  is  nothing  ;  u  man 
must  learn  that  he  is  nothing  hill  a  loot,  n  much 
more  ample  and  Important  instrncnoa.  lb 
false  steps  that  niv  tneinury  has  so  ol'teu  made, 
even  then  when  it  «ns  most  Secure  and  confi- 
dent of  itself,  are  not  idly  thrown  itwoy  ;  it 
may  now  swear  to  me  anil  assure  me  as  much 
us  it  will,  I  sliuki;  my  ears,  and  trust  it  not;  the 

lint   opposition   that  is   trmde   lo  my  tc.-ii y 

puts  tue  into  suspense,  and  t  durst  nut  rely 
upon  it  in  any  thing  of  moment,  nor  warrant  it 
in  another  body's  concerns;  and  were  it  nol 
tlint  what  I  do  lor  iv lint  of  memory,  others  do 
more  often  for  want  of  faith,  I  should  always, 
in  mutter  of  fact,  rn  I  her  choose,  lo  tuke  iruth 
from  another's  mouth  than  my  own.  It' every 
one  would  pry  into  the  i-lfirts  mill  chriiiustiiiiecs 
of  the  passions   that   sway  him,  as  1  have  clone 

into  those  which   fell    I y  l"t,  he  would  we 

then  coming,  and  would  u  littie  break  their 
inipi-tuositv  and  career;  ihey  do  nol  always 
setae   us  on  a  sudden  ;   there  in  threatening  and 


Erigll,  tude  Inw  IIDWUll  ••  I  iril.ct.  fonitu.1 

Judgment  holds  in  mc  a  magisterial  seat  ;  at 
least,  it  carefully  endeavours  to  make  it  so  r  it 
lets  my  appetites  tuke  their  own  coursi-,  a-  also 
hatred  and  friendship ;  nay,  even  that  I  bear 
to  myself,  without  alteration  or  corruption  ;  if 
it  cannot  reform  the  other  parts  according  to  its 
own  model,  at  least,  it  sailers  not  itself  In  be 
corrupted  by  them,  hut  pinys  its  gnme  apart. 

That  advertisement  to  every  one  to  know 
himself  should  lie  of  iiupuruiiil  clfeel,  -iin'e 
the  god  of  wisdom  and  tight  caused  it  to  be 
writ  on  the  trout  of  his  temple, :  as  romjire- 
hending  all  he  had  to  council  us.  Plato  says, 
also,  that  prudence  is  no  other  thing  but  the 
execution  of  this  ordinance :  and  Socrates 
minutely  verifies  the   same  in   Xenophon.      Tile 

difficulties   and   obscurity  are    not   ili-cer I  in 

any  science,  but  by  those  that  are  got  into  it : 
lor  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  is  required 
to  enable  a  man  to  know  that  he  knows  not; 
and  we  must  thrasl  against  u  door  to  know 
whether  it  be  bolted  against  us  or  not; 
whence  this  Platonic  subtlety  springs ;  that 
"  neither  ihey  who  know  are  10  enquire,  be- 
cause they  know  ;  nor  they  who  do  not  know, 
because,  to  enquire,  they  must  know  what  they 


I  M*ri<t>  vli.  11s. 


absurd  tlui 


enquire  about."3     Si 

|  self,"  that  every  mai 

I  satisfied   with    himself,  thii 
himself     sufficiently     <■■■  . 

tlint  every  one  understand*:  nothing  at  a" 
as  Socrates  gives  Eulhrdemus  tv  le«rn.' 
who  profess  nothing  else,  do  therein  rind  si 
depth  and  so  infinite  a  variety,  tlint  all  the  tr 
I  have  reaped  from  my  apprenticeship  jer 
only  to  make  me  sensible  how  much  I  have 
learn.  To  my  weakness,  so  often  confessed 
owe  the  propension  I  hove  to  modesty,  to  ol 
dienee,  to  the  beliefs  prescribed  me,  lo  ii  const* 
coldness  and  modi  ruthm  of  opinions,  and 
haired  of  that  trimhlesoiue  nnd  wrangling  arp' 

rce,  wholly  believing  nnd  trusting  ill  Itscll 
capital  enemy  of  discipline  mid  truth.  " 
but  bear  them  domineer;  the  first  trash  tf 
utler,  'tis  in  the  style  wherewith  men  establish 
religion  and  laws:  Xifiil  fit  turpius,  i/Kom 
i'iH/t,iti,irii  ,1  pin:  pl',,1,,1  agterHtmtm  rtpprnha 
tuiiicm  que  praeurrtre.1  "  Nothing  is  mur 
tlint  assertion  and  adtniseion  aboul 
ivli'dge  mid  precept."  Aristorcbv 
Mini.-  mat  anciently  lliere  wens  scarcely  sere 
wise  men  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  in  h 
time  scarce  so  many  fools :  have  we  not  moi 
reason  than  he  to  my  so  in  thai  age  of  ours 
Affirmation  and  obstinacy  are  express  signs  t 
want  of  wit,  A  fellow-  has  stumbled  am 
knocked  Ills  uo-e  agmn-i  the  ground  a  liundrc 
times  in  a  day,  and  yet  lie  will  be  m  ■  ■ 
tisms  as  resolale  ami  assured  da  lie  fore  ;  so  that 
One  Would  conclude  he  had  bud  son:. 
uud  vigour  of  understanding  infused  into  h 
since,  and  thai  it  happened  to  him  as  to  tl 
ancient  son  of  the  earth,'  who  acquired  ni 
strength,  and  was  made  more  ilnriu" 
bis  fall ; 

fill  rum  ttllgere  [tarnilfm, 


so  the  in  corrigible  Coxcomb  thinks  he  assumes 
new  iiiiderstuudiug   by  undertaking  n  nrw  ilis- 

Eute.     "1'is  by  my  ovrn  ex| 
uuiiin  ignorance,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  tin- 
surest  part  of  the  world's  school.  *  Such  as  will 
not  conclude  it  in   themselves,    h] 
example   us  mine,    or   of   their    owl 
helieve  it  from  Hocmtes,  the  imisti  i- 
for  the  philosopli.r  Aniisthcncs  said  lo   his  dii- 
ciples:"  "  Let  us  go  and  hear  Socrates;   then  I 
will   be  a   pupil    with   you  ;"   and    maintaining 
the  dogma    of  ilie  Stoical    sect,  "  that    rim 
mis  sufficient  to  make  u  life  comph 
luiviu^  no   need  of  any  other  tliiu-    . 
be  lidded,  "  except   the  force  of  Socrates." 
The   long    attention    Unit    I    i-inploy    tn 
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sidering  myself,  docs  also  fit  me  to  judge 
tolerably  of  others ;  and  there  are  few  things 
whereof  I  speak  better,  and  with  better  excuse. 
I  frequently  happen  to  see  and  distinguish  the 
conditions  of  my  friends  more  exactly  than  they 
do  themselves;  I  have  astonished  some  with 
the  pertinence  of  my  description,  and  have 
given  them  notice  of  themselves.  By  having 
from  my  infancy  been  accustomed  to  contem- 
plate my  own  life  in  that  of  others,  I  have 
acquired  a  complexion  studious  in  that  par- 
ticular ;  and  when  I  am  once  intent  upon  it,  I 
let  few  things  about  me,  whether  countenances, 
humours,  or  discourses,  that  serve  to  that  pur- 
pose, escape  me.  I  study  all,  both  what  I  am 
to  avoid,  and  what  I  am  to  do.  Also  in  my 
friends  I  discover  by  their  productions  their 
inward  inclinations ;  not  to  range  this  infinite 
variety  of  actions,  so  diverse  and  disconnected, 
into  certain  sorts  and  chapters,  and  distinctly 
to  distribute  ray  parcels  and  divisions  under 
known  heads  and  classes ; 

Sed  neque  quam  multse  species,  et  nomina  Quae  sint, 
Est  Humerus.1 

"  Rut  Tain  the  wish,  th'  imperfect  labour  vain, 
To  rank  their  various  tribes,  or  name  the  train." 

The  learned  speak  and  deliver  their  fancies 
more  specifically  and  minutely.  I,  who  see  no 
farther  into  things  than  as  custom  informs  me, 
without  rule,  present  mine  generally  and  con- 
jee tu  rally  :  as  in  this,  I  pronounce  my  sentence 
by  loose  and  unknit  articles,  as  of  a  thine  that 
cannot  be  spoken  at  once  and  in  gross :  relation 
and  conformity  are  not  to  be  found  in  so  low 
and  common  souls  as  ours.  Wisdom  is  a  solid 
and  entire  building,  of  which  every  piece  keeps 
its  place  and  carries  its  mark :  Sola  mpienta 
in  se  tota  conversa  est*  "  Wisdom  only  is 
wholly  turned  into  itself."  I  leave  it  to  those 
who  are  artists,  and  I  know  not  whether  they 
will  be  able  to  bring  it  about  in  so  perplexed  a 
thing,  to  marshal  into  distinct  bodies  this  infinite 
diversity  of  faces,  to  settle  our  inconstancy,  and 
set  it  in  order.  I  do  not  only  find  it  hard  to 
piece  our  actions  to  one  another,  but  I  more- 
over find  it  very  hard  properly  to  design  them 
every  one  by  themselves,  by  any  principal 
quality,  so  ambiguous  they  are  and  variform 
by  several  lights.  That  which  is  remarked  for 
rare  in  Perseus,  King  of  Macedon,*  "  That  his 
mind,  fixing  itself  to  no  one  condition,  wan- 
dered about  in  all  sorts  of  living,  and  repre- 
sented manners  so  wild  and  strange  that  it  was 
neither  known  by  himself  nor  any  other  what 
kind  of  man  he  was/'  seems  almost  to  fit  all  the 
world ;  and  especially  I  have  seen  another  of 
his  stature,  to  whom  I  think  this  conclusion 
might  still  more  properly  be  applied.4  No 
moderate  settledness ;  still  running  headlong 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  upon  occasions 
not  to  be  guessed  at ;    no  manner  of  course 


*  Virgil,  Georfcie,  ii.  103. 

*  Cicero,  de  Finib.  iii.  7. 

*  See  Livy,  xli.  30. 


without  traverse  and  wonderful  contrariety ; 
nor  simple  quality  ;  so  that  the  best  guess  man 
can  one  day  make  will  be,  that  he  affected  and 
studied  to  make  himself  known  by  being  not 
to  be  known.  A  man  had  need  have  strong 
ears  to  hear  himself  frankly  censured ;  and 
there  being  but  few  that  can  endure  to  hear  it 
without  being  nettled,  those  who  hazard  the 
undertaking  it  to  us  manifest  a  singular  effect 
of  friendship ;  for  'tis  to  love  sincerely  indeed 
to  attempt  to  hurt  and  offend  us  for  our  owu 
good.  1  think  it  rude  to  censure  a  man  whose 
ill  qualities  are  more  than  his  good  ones : 
Plato  requires  three  things  in  him  that  will 
examine  the  soul  of  another,  to  wit,  know- 
ledge, good  will,  and  boldness.* 

1  have  been  asked,  what  I  should  have 
thought  myself  fit  for,  had  any  one  wished  to 
make  use  of  me,  in  my  younger  years ; 

Dnm  melior  vires  sanguis  dabat,  svmula  necdum 
Tcmporibus  geminis  canebat  sparsa  senectus  :tt 

"Ere  age  unstrung  my  nerves,  or  time  had  snowed  my 
bead:" 

For  nothing,  said  I.  And  I  am  willing  enough 
not  to  know  how  to  do  anything 
that  would  enslave  me  to  another. 
But  I  would  have  told  truths  to 
my  master,  and  had  controlled 
his  manners,  if  he  had  so  pleased  ; 
not  in  gross,  by  scholastic  les- 
sons, which  I  understand  not, 
and  from  which  I  see  no  true 
reformation  spring  in  those  that 
do ;  but  by  observing  them  by  leisure,  at  all 
opportunities,  and  judging  them,  an  eye-wit- 
ness, one  by  one,  simply  and  naturally,  giving 
him  to  understand  upon  what  terms  he  was  in 
the  common  opinion,  in  opposition  to  his  flat- 
terers. There  is  none  of  us  that  would  not  be 
worse  than  kings,  if  so  continually  corrupted 
as  they  are  with  that  sort  of  vermin  ;  Alex- 
ander, that  great  king  and  philosopher,  could 
not  defend  himself  from  them.  I  should  have 
fidelity,  judgment,  and  freedom  enough  for 
that.  It  would  be  a  nameless  office,  otherwise 
it  would  lose  both  its  grace  and  its  effect ;  and 
'tis  a  part  that  is  not  indifferently  fit  for  all 
men,  for  truth  itself  has  not  the  privilege  to  be 
spoken  at  all  times,  and  in  all  sorts ;  the  use  of 
it,  noble  as  it  is,  has  its  circumscriptions  and 
limits.  It  often  falls  out,  as  the  world  now 
goes,  that  a  man  lets  it  slip  into  the  ear  of  a 
prince,  not  only  to  no  purpose,  but  moreover 
injuriously  and  unjustly ;  and  no  one  shall 
make  me  believe  that  a  virtuous  remonstrance 
may  not  be  viciously  applied,  and  that  the 
interest  of  the  substance  is  not  often  to  give 
place  to  that  of  the  form. 

For  such  a  purpose  1  would  have  a  man  that 
is  content  with  his  own  fortune, 


«  The  author  speaks  of  himself. 

•  Plato,  GorgiaM. 

«  JBmeid,  v.  415. 

3K  2 


Montaigne 
would  have 
been  a  fit  per- 
son to  talk 
freely  to  his 
sovereign,  to 
tell  him  truths, 
and  to  teach 
him  to  know 
himself. 


&r=r. 
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Qotxl  tit.  esse  -*:'.. I  ;  c.L^q1^  caainv 

M  Who  hk«  that  present  *»ate  of  fcis. 
And  would  aot  be  box  «iat  ae  is,"* 

mod  bat  of  middling  rank,  so  that  on  the  one 
band,  be  would  not  be  a*'mid  to  to'ich  his  master's 
heart  to  the  quick,  through  fear  by  that  mean* 
of  losing  hi*  preterm  »-iit :  and  on  the  other, 
being  of  middling  quality,  he  would  have 
more  easy  communion  with  all  sorts  of  people. 
And  I  would  have  tlm  office  limited  to  only 
one ;  for  to  allow  the  privilege  of  this  liberty 
and  privacy  to  many,  would  beget  an  incon- 
venient irreverence ;  and  even  ot  that  one  too, 
I  would,  above  all  thing*,  require  the  fidelity 
of  silence. 

A  king  is  not  to  be  believed  when  he  brags 
of  bis  constancy  in  awaiting  the  shock  of  the 
enemy  for  his  glory,  if,  for  his  profit  and  amend- 
ment, he  cannot  stand  the  freedom  of  a  friend's 
advice,  which  has  no  other  power  but  to  pinch 
his  ear,  the  remainder  of  its  effect  being  still  in 
his  own  hands.     Now  there  is  no  condition  of  . 
man  which  stands  in  so  gn-at  need  of  true  and  ( 
free  warnings  as  thev  do  :  they  sustain  a  public  \ 
life,  and  have  to  satisfy  the  opinion  of  so  many  ' 
spectators,  that,  men  having  used  to  conceal 

from  them  whatever  should  divert  ! 
mTfjf^rT         them  from  their  own  way,  they 
kingT"17  W       insensibly  have  found  themselves 

involved  in  the  hatred  and  de- 
testation of  their  people,  sometimes  upon  such 
occasions  as  they  might  have  avoided,  without 
any  prejudice  even  ot  their  pleasures  themselves, 
had  they  been  advised  ana  set  right  in  time. 
Their  favourites,  commonly,  have  more  an  eye 
to  themselves  than  to  their  master ;  and  indeed 
'tis  to  be  expected,  forasmuch  as  in  truth  most 
of  the  offices  of  true  friendship,  when  applied 
to  the  sovereign,  are  under  a  rude  and  dangerous 
proof;  so  that  therein  there  is  great  need,  not 
only  of  very  great  affection  and  freedom,  but 
of  courage  too. 

In  short,  all  this  hodge-podge  that  I  scrib- 
ble here,  is  nothing  but  a  register  of  the  essays 

of  my  life,2  which  for  the  internal 
that  maVbe8*  bealth  is  exemplar}'  enough  to 
derived  from        take  instruction  against  the  grain ; 

e2£?8K  the  but  **  to  bodi,>'  health,  no  man 
health  of  the  can  furnish  out  more  profitable 
soul,  and  roach    experience  than  I,  who  present  it 

more  for  that        _. '       _     i  '  r .    %         , 

of  the  body.  Pure»  a°d  no  way  corrupted  and 
changed  by  art  or  opinion.  Ex- 
perience is  properly  upon  its  own  dunghill  in 
the  subject  of  physic,  where  reason  wholly 
gives  it  place :  Tiberius  said  that  whoever  had 
lived  twenty  years  ought  to  be  responsible  to 
himself  for  all  things  that  were  hurtful  or  whole- 
some to  him,  and  know  how  to  order  himself 


■  Martial,  x.  47.  12. 

5  "  Nam  suadere  principi,  quod  oporteat,  multi  laborU." 
Tacit.  Hitt.  i.  15. 

*  Montaigne  here  probably  had  in  hit  mind  Tacitus 
(Annul  vi.  46),  where  the  historian,  speaking  of  Tiberius, 
says :  "  Solitusque  eludere  medicorum  arte*,  atque  eos, 
|io*t  tricesimum  artatis  annum,  ad  internncenda  eorporit 
•10  utUis.  Tel  noxia,  alieni  convilii  indifferent."  Suet'.nius 
{Lift  0/  TiAeriu§t  c.  S8.J  only  ssys  that  Ttberiu*,  after  he  wan 


without  physic  ,J  and  be  mi^ht  liavc  learnt  it 
of  Socrates,  who,  advising  his  disciples  to  he 
solicitous  of  their  health,  as  a  chief  study,  added 
that  it  was  hard  if  a  man  of  sense,  Laving  a 
care  of  his  exercise  and  diet,  did  not  better 
know  than  any  physician,  w  bat  was  good  or  ill 
for  him.4  Indeed,  physic  professes  itself  always 
to  have  experience  for  the  touch  of  its  opera- 
tions :  and  Plato  had  reason  to  say.  that,  to  be 
a  thorough  physician,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  be  who  would  take  it  upon  him  should 
first  himself  have  passed  through  all  the  dis- 
ease*, he  pretends  to  cure,  and  through  all  the 
accidents  and  circumstances  whereof  he  is  to 
judge.*  'Tis  but  reason  they  should  get  the 
pox,  if  they  will  know  how  to  cure  it.  For 
my  part  I  should  put  myself  into  such  bands ; 
for  the  others  but  guide  as,  like  him  who  paints 
the  sea,  rocks,  and  ports,  seated  at  his  table, 
and  there  makes  the  figure  of  a  ship  sail  in  all 
security :  put  him  to  it  in  earnest,  he  knows 
not  at  which  end  to  be«rin.  They  make  such  a 
description  of  our  maladies,  as  a  town -crier  does 
of  a  lost  horse  or  dog ;  such  a  colour,  such  a 
height,  such  an  ear ;  but  bring  him  to  him,  and 
he  knows  it  not  for  all  that.  God  grant  that 
physic  may  one  day  give  me  some  good  and 
visible  relief,  to  see  how  I  shall  cry  out  iu  good 
earnest, 

Tandem  efficaci  do  manus  scientist.' 
"  At  length  I  o«ra  the  power  of  the  pill." 

The  arts  that  promise  to  keep  our  bodies  and 
souls  in  health,  promise  a  great  deal ;  but 
withal,  there  is  none  that  less  keep  their  pro- 
mise. And,  in  our  times,  those  that  make  pro- 
fession of  these  arts  amongst  us,  less  manifest 
the  effects  than  any  other  sort  of  men  :  one 
may  say  of  them,  at  the  most,  that  thev  sell 
medicinal  drugs,  but  that  they  are  physicians 
one  cannot  say.  1  have  lived  long  enough  to 
be  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  usage  that  has 
carried  me  so  far ;  for  whoever  has  a  mind  to 
read  it,  as  his  taster,  I  give  him  an  essay.  Here 
are  some  articles  as  my  memory  shall  supply 
me  with  them  :  I  have  no  custom  that  has  not 
varied  according  to  accidents ;  but  1  only  re- 
cord those  that  I  have  been  best  acquainted 
with,  and  that  hitherto  have  had  the  greatest 
possession  of  me. 

My  form  of  life  is  the  same  in  sickness  that  it 
is  in  health  ;  the  same  bed,  the 
siime  hours,  the  same  meat,  and    eounMofUf* 
the  same  drink,  serve  me  in  both     the  same  in 
conditions  alike ;  1  add  nothing    JJf^JJL  *• 
to  them  but   the  moderation  of 
more  or    less,  according  to  my  strength  and 
appetite.     My  health   consists  in  maintaining 

30  rears  of  aire,  governed  his  health  after  his  own  fancy, 
and  without  the  help  and  adriee  of  physicians.  And  Plu- 
tarch tells  us  in  his  treatise  Of  the  Hmiea  and  Precept*  for 
Health,  that  be  remembered  to  hare  heard  that  Tiberius 
used  to  say.  that  the  man  who  after  threescore  years  of  age 
held  his  hand  out  to  a  physician  to  feel  his  pulse,  deserved 
to  be  laughed  at  for  a  foul." 

4  Xriiophoii.  Hem.  on  Socro/et,  iv.  7,  9. 

»  i'lato,  RepvUic,  iii.  •  Horace,  R/xxL  xrii.  L 
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my  wonted  state  without  disturbance.  1  see 
that  sickness  puts  me  off  it  ou  one  bide  ;  if  I 
will  be  ruled  by  the  physicians,  they  will  put 
me  off  on  the  other;  so  that  by  fortune  and  by 
u rt  I  am  altogether  displaced.  I  believe  no- 
thing more  certainly  than  this,  that  I  cannot 
be  hurt  by  the  use  of  things  to  which  I  have 
been  so  long  accustomed.  'Tis  for  custom  to 
s^ive  a  form  to  a  man's  life,  such  as  it  pleases ; 
in  that  she  is  all  in  all ;  'tis  the  cup  of  Circe 
that  varies  our  nature  as  the  likes.  How  many 
nations,  and  but  three  steps  from  us,  think  the 
fear  of  the  dew,  that  so  manifestly  is  hurtful  to 
us,  a  ridiculous  fancy,  and  our  watermen  and 
peasants  despise  it.  You  make  a  German  sick 
if  you  lay  him  upon  a  mat  trass,  as  you  do  an 
Italian  if  you  lay  him  upon  a  feather-bed,  and 
a  Frenchman  without  curtains  or  fire.  A  Spa- 
nish stomach  cannot  endure  our  form  of  eating, 
nor  ours  to  drink  like  the  Swiss.  A  German 
made  me  very  merry  at  Augusta,1  with  dis- 
puting the  convenience  of  our  hearths,  by  the 
tame  urgumeuts  which  we  commonly  make  use 
of  in  decrying  their  stoves ;  for,  to  say  the 
truth,  that  smothered  heat,  and  then  the  scent 
of  that  heated  matter  of  which  the  fire  is  com- 
posed, gets  into  the  head  of  such  as  are  not 
u>ed  to  them,  though  not  into  mine ;  but  as  to 
the  rest,  the  heat  being  always  equal,  constant 
and  universal,  without  flame,  without  smoke, 
and  without  the  wind  that  comes  down  our 
cliiiimies,  they  may  in  many  ways  endure  com- 
parison with  ours.  Why  do  we  not  imitate  the 
Konian  architecture  ?  For  they  say  that  an- 
ciently fires  were  not  made  in  their  houses,  but 
on  the  outside,  and  at  the  foot  of  them ; 
whence  the  heat  was  conveyed  to  the  whole 
fabric  by  pipes  contrived  in  the  wall,  which 
went  twining  about  the  places  that  were  to  be 
warmed  :  which  I  have  seen  plainly  described 
somewhere  in  Seneca.2  This  gentleman,  hear- 
ing me  commend  the  conveniences  and  beauties 
of  his  city,  which  truly  deserves  it,  began  to 
pity  me  that  I  had  to  go  away  ;  and  the  first 
inconvenience  he  alleged  to  me  was,  the  heavi- 
ness in  the  head  that  the  chimnies  elsewhere 
would  bring  upon  me.  He  had  heard  some  one 
make  this  complaint,  and  fixed  it  upon  us,  being 
by  custom  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  per- 
ceiving it  at  home.  All  heat  that  comes  from 
the  fire  makes  me  weak  and  dull,  and  yet 
Even  us  said  that  fire  was  the  best  condiment  of 
life.3  I  rather  choose  any  other  way  of  making 
myself  warm. 

We  are  afraid  to  drink  our  wines  when 
towards  the  bottom  of  a  vessel ;  in  Portugal, 
this  is  thought  delicious,  and  it  is  the  beve- 
rage of  princes.  In  fine,  every  nation  has 
several  modes  and  customs,  that  are  not  only 
unknown,  but  would  seem  savage  and  miracu- 
lous to  others.     What  should  we  do  with  those 


1  Augsburgh  (Augusta  Yindelicorum),  through  which 
Montaigne  passed  on  his  way  to  Italy,  in  October,  1580. 
lie  does  not  mention  this  discourse  about  stores  and 
rhiinnies  iu  his  Journey. 


]>eople  who  admit  of  no  testimonies,  if  not 
printed,  who  believe  not  men  if  not  in  a  book, 
not  truth  herself,  if  not  of  competent  age  ?  We 
dignify  our  nonsense  when  we  commit  it  to 
the  press.  'Tis  of  a  great  deal  more  weight  to 
what  you  speak  of,  to  say  :  "  I  have  read  such 
thing/'  than  if  you  only  say  :  "  I  have  heard 
such  a  thing."  But  I,  who  no  more  dis- 
believe a  man's  mouth  than  his  pen,  and  who 
know  that  men  write  as  indiscreetly  as  they 
speak,  and  who  esteem  this  age  as  much  us 
one  that's  past,  do  as  soon  quote  a  friend  1 
know  as  Aulus  Gellius  or  Macrobius,  and  what 
I  have  seen,  as  what  they  have  written :  and 
as  they  held  of  virtue,  that  it  is  not  greater  for 
having  continued  longer,  so  do  I  hold  of  truth, 
that  for  being  older  it  is  not  wiser.  I  often  say 
that  it  is  mere  folly  that  makes  us  run  after 
foreign  and  scholastic  examples :  their  fertility 
is  the  same  now  that  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Homer  and  Plato.  But  is  it  not  that  we  seek 
more  the  honour  of  the  ({notation,  than  the 
truth  of  the  discourse  ?  as  if  it  were  more  to 
borrow  our  proofs  from  the  shops  of  Vascosan 
or  of  Plan  tin,  than  from  what  is  to  be  seen  in 
our  own  village :  or  else,  iudeed,  that  we  have 
not  the  wit  to  cull  out  and  make  useful  what 
we  see  before  us,  and  judge  of  it  vividly  enough 
to  draw  it  into  example  ;  for  if  we  say  that  we 
want  authority  to  procure  faith  to  our  testi- 
mony, we  speak  from  the  purpose ;  forasmuch 
as,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  most  ordinary,  com- 
mon, and  known  things,  could  we  but  find  out 
their  light,  the  greatest  miracles  of  nature  might 
be  formed,  and  the  most  wonderful  examples, 
especially  upon  the  subject  of  human  actions. 

Now,  upon  this  subject  I  am  speaking  of, 
setting  aside  the  examples  I  have  gathered  from 
books,  and  what  Aristotle  says4  of  Andro  the 
Argian,  that  he  travelled  over  the  arid  sands  of 
Libya  without  drinking  ;  a  gentleman  who  has 
behaved  himself  well  in  several  employments, 
&aid,  in  a  (dace  where  I  was,  that  he  had  rid 
from  Madrid  to  Lisbon  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
without  drinking.  He  is  very  healthy  and 
vigorous  for  his  age,  and  has  nothing  extraor- 
dinary in  his  course  and  method  of  living  but 
this,  to  live  sometimes  two  or  three  months, 
nay,  a  whole  year,  without  drinking.  He  is 
sometimes  dry,  but  he  lets  his  drought  pass  over, 
and  holds  it  an  appetite  which  easily  goes  of 
itself;  he  drinks  more  out  of  caprice,  than  either 
for  need  or  pleasure. 

Here  is  another  example :  'tis  not  long  ago 
that  1  met  one  of  the  karnedest  men  in  France, 
among  those  of  the  greatest  fortune,  studying 
in  a  corner  of  a  hall  that  they  had  separated  for 
hira  with  tapestry,  and  about  him  a  rabble  of 
his  servants,  full  of  noise.  He  told  me,  aud 
Seneca  almost  says  the  same  of  himself,6  he 
made  an   advantage  of  this  hubbub ;   as  if, 


*  Kpist.90. 

3  Plutarch,  Platonic  Questions. 
«  Laertiua.  Life  of  Pjjirrho. 
>  Bpisl  55. 
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_.iten  with  this  rattle.be  so  much  the  more 
collected  and  retired  himaclf  into  himself  for 
contemplation,  and  that  this  tempest  of  voices 
drove  back  his  lhrjii;.'lits  within  hi ni suit*.  Winn 
a  scholar  at  Padua,  lie  bad  his  study  so  lone 
situated  in  tbe  rattle  of  coaches,  and  the  tumult 
of  the  public  place,  that  he  not  only  funned 
himself  to  the  contempt,  but  even  to  the  use  of 
noise,  for  tbe  service  of  bis  ifnnVl  Socrates 
answered  Aleibiudes,  who  beitia  nslrmisheil  ut 
his  patience,  asked  him  bow  be  could  endure 
the  perpetual  sculding  of  bis  wife:  "  Why," 
said  lie,  "  as  those  do  who  are  accustomed  to 
(he  ordinary  noise  of  wheels  to  draw  water-"' 
I  am  quite  otherwise ;  I  have  a  tender  head, 
and  easily  discomposed  ;  nhcu  'tin  bent  upon 
any  thing,  the  least  buzzing  of  a  Hy  tears  it 
into  pieces, 

Si'iiecii,  in  his  youth,  having,  by  tbe  example 
of  SexHm,  [ml  uii'a  positive  resolution  of  eating 
nothing  that  Imd  received  death,  passed  over  a 
whole  year  without  it,  and,  as  he  said,  with 
pleasure,5  and  only  left  off  that  he  night  not 
be  suspected  of  tnlcim.'  up  this  rule  from  some 
new  rcliginm,  by  which  it  was  prescribed.  He 
took  up  withal,  from  the  precepts  of  Attains, 
D  custom,  not  to  lie  any  more  upon  any  sort  of 
bedding  that  yielded  under  a  man's  weight, 
and  ana  to  bis  old  age  innde  use  of  such  as 
would  not  \ield  to  any  pressure.  What  the 
custom  of  his  time  made  him  account  austerity, 
tbtit  of  ours  makes  us  look  upon  us  effeminacy. 

Do  but  observe  the  difference  betwixt  tbe 
WBJF  of  living  of  my  labourers  and  mine; 
Scythia  and  the  Indies  have  nothing  more  re- 
mote both  from  my  force  and  method.  I  have 
picked  up  boys  from  bcL'tiing  to  serve  me,  wlin 
soon  alter  have  nuittetf  both  my  kitchen  nnti 
livery,  only  that  tiny  n&rhl  return  to  their  for- 
mer course  of  life :  ami  1  found  one  afterwards 
picking  up  muscles  iu  our  neighbour  hood  for 
bis  dinner,  whom  t  could  neither  by  entreaties 
nor  threats  recluini  from  the  ~v,  oetuess  be  found 


their  dignities  and  order?.  These  are  the  effects 
of  custom  ;  she  can  mould  tis  not  only  into  wl 
form  she  pleases  (and  yet  the  sages  snya 
ought  to  apply  ourselves  tit  the  best,  which  she 
would  soon  make  easy  to  us],  but  also  to  change 
and  variation,  which  is  the  most  noble  mid 
most  useful  of  her  apprenticeships.  Tbe  best 
of  my  bodily  attributes  is  that  1  uni  flexi- 
ble, and  very  little  obstinate  ;  l  have  im  linn- 
tions  mare  proper  end  ordinary,  mid  more 
ible  than  others;  but  1  am  diverted  CrOM 
■ith   very  little  stru^jle,  and  easily  slip 

into  a  contrary  course.     A  y ig  man   otlgal 

to  cross  bis  own  rules,  to  mvnkc  bis  vignur,  >md 
to  keep  it  from  growing  faint  mid  rii-iv  :  mil 
there  is  no  course  of  lite  so  weak  and  foolish  as 
that,  which  i-  carried  on  by  ride  and  discipline  ; 


iiu  ivcal.l 
liiem  vvi 


N<.r  till  »  Mltiftct  bt  «iirJ,  »pplr  the  cu«  :" 

he  shall  often  throw  himself  even   into 

if  he  will  take  my  advice ;   otherwise  the  least 

debauch  will  ruin  "him,  and  he  will  ' 

self  uneasy  ami  disagreeable  in  company.     H* 

worstquality  in  n  gentleman  is  delicateness,  end 

an  obligation  (o  a  certain    particular 

it  is  particular,  if  not  pliable  and  supple.     It  ii   ' 

a    kind    of  reproach   uot    to  be    able,  or  nMI 

dare,  to  do  what  we  see  others  do  before  us  ;  lei 

such  as  these  sit  at  home.      It  is  in  every  nam 

unbecoming ;   but  in  u  soldier    it    i- 

intolerable  ;  who,  as  Philopreraen  said,*  om.d:i 

to  accustom  himself  to  all  variety  an.: 

of  life. 

Though  I  have  been  brought  up  aa  much  *■ 
possible,  to  liberty  and   indifference,  yet  so  ii  i« 
that  haviag,  in  growing  old,  more 
settled  upon   certain    forms  (my     JfiaSTEa 
age  is  now  past  instruction, and  I     tai|»  ••■  ■     . 
have  henceforward  nothing  to  do     *Jj" ln  '"*        | 
but   to   keep  it  up  as  well  as  I  ***" 

can),  custom   has  already,  e'or  I  was  awn  re.  so 
imprinted  its  character  in  me,  in  wrl 
that  I  took  upon  it  as  a  kind  oF  excess)  to  leave 
them  off;  anil,  without  a  force  upon  myself,  I 
cannot  sleep  in  the  day-time,  nor  eat  between 
meals,  nor  breakfast,  nor  go   to  bed,  witbnl  I 
great  interval  betwixt  eating  and 
of  three  good  hours  after  supper  ;   nor  let  chil- 
dren but  before  I  sleep,  and  never  si  ■ 
my  feet,  nor  endure  my  own  sweat, 
my  thirst  cither  with  pure  water  or  pure  wine. 
nor  keep  my  bead  long  bare,  nor  have  my  Ml 
cut  after  dinner ;  and  I  should   be  as  uneasy 
without  my  gloves  as  without  my  shirt,  or  with- 
out washing  when   I  rise    from   table,  or  gel 
out  of  bed;  and  could  uot  lie  without  a  BMMH 
and    curtains,   us   if    these   were    aB-eaMBml 
things.    I  could  dine  without  a  inblo-.-loib.  In: 
without  a  clean    napkin,    after     the    Qui  urn 
fashion,   very   incommodiously   ;    I    soil    then; 
more  than  they  or  tbe  Italians   do, 
but  little  use  cither  of  spoon   or  fork.     I  am 
sorry  tbflt   tbe  same   is  not    in    use  IWillllJ»T  III, 
that  I  see  the  example  of  in  kings  ;   v>  bin  M  ■ 
change  our  napkins  at  every  -in  i,    . 
our  plates.     We  are  told  oflli.it   I., 
ilii'i-  Marios,  that,  growing  old,  lie  became  ni.: 
iu  his  drinking,  and  never  drunk   but  out  of  i 

E  articular  cup  of  his  own  ,     T , 
in..'  sulli-red   myself  to  fanny  u  .  .■■  . 
glii>si*!.,  and  do  not  iv  i  Hi  ugly  drink  in  a  cotnm' 
gl  i  -.   no    more  than  from  a  coniut-    ■ 
metal  offends   me  in  Comparison  of  a  clear  »nJ 
transparent    matter ;   let    my   eye*    taste   ha 
according   to    their   capacity,      1    rji 
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other  such  niceties  to  custom.  Nature  has  also, 
on  the  other  hand,  helped  me  to  some  of  hers ; 
as  not  to  be  able  to  endure  two  full  meals  in 
one  day  without  overcharging  my  stomach,  nor 
a  total  abstinence  from  one  of  those  meals, 
without  filling  myself  with  wind,  drying  up  my 
mouth,  and  dulling  my  appetite;  as  finding 
great  inconvenience  from  much  evening  air; 
tor  of  late  years,  in  night  marches,  which  often 
happen  to  be  all  night  long,  after  five  or  six 
hours  my  stomach  begins  to  be  queasy,  with  a 
violent  pain  in  my  head,  so  that  I  always 
vomit  before  the  day  breaks.  When  others  go 
to  breakfast,  I  go  to  sleep,  and  when  I  rise  I 
am  as  brisk  and  gay  as  before.  I  had  always 
been  told  that  the  evening  dew  never  spread 
itself  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  night:  but 
for  some  years  past,  long  and  familiarly  fre- 
quenting a  lord  possessed  with  this  opinion, 
that  the  dew  is  more  sharp  and  dangerous  about 
the  declining  of  the  sun,  an  hour  or  two  before 
lie  sets,  which  he  carefully  avoids,  and  despises 
that  of  the  night ;  he  has  almost  imprinted  in 
me  not  only  his  reasoning,  but  his  opinion. 
What,  shall  doubt  itself  and  inquiry  strike  our 
imagination,  and  change  us?  Such  as  abso- 
lutely and  on  a  sudden  give  way  to  these  pro- 
pensions,  totally  ruin  themselves;  and  I  am 
grieved  for  several  gentlemen  who,  through  the 
tolly  of  their  physicians,  have  in  their  youth 
and  health  put  themselves  into  consumptions; 
it  were  yet  better  to  endure  a  cold,  than,  by  dis- 
use, for  ever  to  lose  the  commerce  of  common 
life,  in  an  action  of  so  great  use.  Ill-natured 
science,  to  interdict  us  the  sweetest  and  most 
pleasant  hours  of  the  day  !  Let  us  keep  pos- 
session of  it  to  the  last ;  for  the  most  part  a 
inun  hardens  himself  by  being  obstinate,  and 
corrects  his  constitution,  as  Caesar  did  the  fall- 
ing sickness,  by  dint  of  contempt.1  A  man 
should  addict  himself  to  the  best  rules,  but  not 
enslave  himself  to  them  ;  except  not  to  such,  if 
t lit- re  be  any  such,  the  obligation  and  servitude 
to  which  are  of  profit. 

Both  kings  and  philosophers  go  to  stool,  and 
ladies  too ;  public  lives  are  bound  to  ceremony, 
The  care  that  mine,  that  is  obscure  and  private, 
Montaigne  took  enjoys  all  natural  dispensation  : 
to  keep  hi*  body    goffer  and  Gascon  are  also  quali- 

opcn*  ties  a  little  subject  to  indiscretion ; 

wherefore  I  shall  say  of  this  action,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  it  to  certain  prescribed  and 
nocturnal  hours,  and  force  a  man's  self  to  it  by 
custom,  as  I  have  done ;  but  not  to  subject 
himself,  as  has  been  my  practice  in  my  declining 
years,  to  a  particular  convenience  of  pluce  and 
seat  for  this  purpose,  and  making  it  trouble- 
some by  long  sitting :  and  yet,  foul  offices, 
is  it  not  in  some  measure  excusable  to  require 
more  care  and  cleanliness  ?  Natura  homo  mun- 
dum  et  elegans  annual  est ; a  "Man  is  by 
nature  a  clean  and  delicate  creature."     Of  all 


Plutarch,  in  vitA. 
Seneca,  Epiul  09. 


the  actions  of  nature,  I  am  the  most  impatient 
of  being  interrupted  in  that.  I  have  seen  many 
soldiers  troubled  with  the  unruliness  of  their 
stomachs ;  whilst  mine  and  I  never  fail  of  our 
punctual  assignation,  which  is  at  leaping  out  of 
bed,  if  some  indispensable  business  or  sickness 
do  not  interfere  with  us. 

I  do  not  then  think,  as  I  said  before,  that 
sick  men  can  better  place  them-  TYkt  iurest 
selves  any  where  in  safety,  than  course  to  be 
in  keeping  quietly  in  that  course  t*5fnJ2nT*la" 
of  life  wherein  they  have  been  u  nanwu* 
bred  and  trained  up ;  alteration,  be  it  what  it 
will,  distempers  and  confuses  them.  Chesnuts 
will  never  hurt  a  Pcrigordian,  or  one  of  Lucca ; 
or  milk  and  cheese  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tains. People  are  ordered  not  only  a  new, 
but  a  contrary  method  of  life,  a  change  that  the 
most  healthful  cannot  endure.  Prescribe  water 
to  a  Breton  of  threescore  and  ten,  shut  a  sea- 
man up  in  a  stove,  and  forbid  a  Basque  footman 
walking ;  you  will  deprive  them  of  motion,  and 
in  the  end  of  air  and  light. 

An  were  tanti  eat  ? 

Cogimur  a  suetia  animum  suspendere  rebus, 
Atque,  ut  Yiramus,  rivere  deainimua  •  -  - 

Hoa  aupereaae  reor,  quibua  et  apirabilis  aer, 
Et  lux,  qua  regimur,  redditur  ipaa  gTaria  ?' 

"  Is  life  of  auch  a  mighty  consequence  ? 
Must  we  accustom'd  things  quite  over  give. 
And  cease  to  lire,  that  we  may  longer  live  ? 
Surely  their  life  they  once  for  all  must  lcare, 
Whom  light  and  air,  by  which  they  lire,  do  griete." 

If  they  do  no  other  good,  they  do  this  at  least, 
that  they  prepare  the  patients  betimes  for  death, 
by  little  and  little  undermining  aud  cutting  off 
the  use  of  life. 

Both  well  and  sick  I  have  ever  willingly 
suffered  myself  to  obey  the  appe- 
tites  that  pressed  upon  me.  I  give    Whe°thwwdior 
great  authority  to  my  inclinations    sick,  indulged 
and  desires ;  I  do  not  love  to  cure    **■ LJJJ^jJ*1 
one  disease  by  another ;  I  hate  ' 

remedies  that  are  more  troublesome  than  the 
disease  itself.  To  be  subject  to  the  stone, 
and  subject  to  abstain  from  eating  oysters, 
are  two  evils  instead  of  one  ;  the  disease 
torments  us  on  the  one  side,  and  the  remedy 
on  the  other.  Since  we  ever  run  the  hazard 
of  mistaking,  let  us  run  it  as  a  consequence 
of  pleasure.  The  world  proceeds  quite  con- 
trary, and  thinks  nothing  profitable  that  is 
not  painful  ;  facility  stands  suspected.  My 
appetite  is  in  several  things  qf  itself  happily 
enough  accommodated  to  the  health  of  my 
stomach  ;  high-flavoured  sauces  were  pleasant 
to  me  when  young,  but  my  stomach  disliking 
them  afterwards,  my  taste  incontinently  did  the 
same  ;  wine  is  hurtful  to  sick  people ;  and  'tis 
the  first  thing  that  my  mouth  disrelishes  when 
I  am  sick,  and  with  an  invincible  distaste. 
Whatever  I  take  against  my  liking  does  me 


*  Pseudo-Gall.  Elrg.  i.  155,  S47. 
Umti  est,  are  not  in  the  teat 
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ham,  tad   nothing   hurta  me  that  1  Mt  »idl 

appetite  und  pleasure.  I  never  receWed  hiirm 
by  any  action  tliat  was  very  agreeable  to  uic  : 
and  accordingly  1  have  made  all  medicinal  con- 
clusions mightily  give;  way  to  uiy  pleasure ;  uaJ 
I  have,  when  1  was  young, 


Fulgebit  ci 


Khan  myself  the  reins  as  freely  and  incon- 
siderately as  any  other  whatever  to  the  desire 
'    t  was  predominant  in  me  j 


'Tia  c 


iiini  a  match  at 
,  tender  age  I  was 
indeed  by  chance  ; 
years  of  tlu>ice  ur 
.'lier  myself  BO  UlDB 

well  be  soupted 


subjected   to  love.     It  wu 
for  it  wiis  tone  baton  tin 
discretion.     I  do  nut  reuic 
ago  ;  and  my  fortune  mtj  verv 
\>  that  of  Qunrtilla,  who  could   not  renumber 
he  time  she  was  a  maid.* 

Inds  (tk)fiib.  fL'k-fi-iinic  i L.;..L];J^ijiii'  nuUri 

"  Mr  cartj  budding  bcud  my  bint*  >duc<1." 

ntit    their     rules    to 

Hill    ii.'ri 

i,  cannot  he  imagined 
be,  hut  llmt  nature  must  have  a  baud  in 
And  then  how  easy  a  thing-  is  it  to  satisfy  the 
fuiicy  '!  la  in v  iijjijiiun,  this  part  wholly  carries 
it,  nt  least,  above  all  the  rest.  The  most 
grievous  and  urdinaiy  wills  are  ihose  that  fancy 
loads  as  with.  This  Spanish  saying  mightily 
pleases  in  several  points  of  view  :   liiji.  wl,\  me 

J)k'f  dc  ml/,      "  God  defend    me  fro ijsclf." 

I  am  sorry,  when  I  um  sick,  that  1  have  nc 
snuie  lunging  that  iui','lil  j;ivi:  me  the  conlca: 
meat  of  autisfyillg  it;  all  the  rules  of  pliys; 
would  hardly  he  utile  to  dtk«rl  me  from  it. 
do  the  Hune  when  I  am  well,  I  see  very  little 
mure  limn  in  wi?li  mid  tn  will.  "I'is  pity  a  mat 
should    lie   M   weak   and    huigiiisluug,   tliat  hi 

The  art  of  physic  is  not  so  resolved  that  wi 


need   he   without     authority    fur 

whatever  we  do  ;  it  change*  «c-     u^S^pk  , 

curding     In      (lit:      i 

moons,  according    t.i   Perm  . 

according  to  L'Kscnle.*      If  your 

physician  does  nut    ihiiik    it    (!i<od    far  J««  * 

sleep,  to  drink  wine,  or   to   i-ut  turli  «uJ  ».*. 

meats,  never  trouble   J  ouraelf  ;    I 

another  that  shall  not    he    of    hi-.       . 

ilivii-sitv    of   physical    niiruiiu-iits   iiini  vjiOuW 

embraces  all  sort*  of  methods.      I  saw  a  »■"' 

able  sick  man  panting  anil   burning  witli  iLim 

that   lie  might   l>e    cured,  who    v.  ■ 

laughed  ai  (or  his  pains   l.y  another  phnicaa 

ho  condemued  that  udvice  us  prejudicial  ■ 
in.  Mud  he  nut  tormented  himself  to  gaud 
urpoae?     A  nan   of  timt    profession  it  bah 

dead  of  the  stoue,  who  liuil  made 

abstinence   lo   Contend    vtitli     bis    disease.     H» 


up  and  baked  the  gravel  in  bis  bladder. 

1  have  observed   that,    both    in 
■    i. 
and  bort*  me  as  much  ns  any  ills—      J^rSi! 
oiderl  can   commit.       My     voice      in  im  .im 
spends  and  tires  me,  tV-r  'lis    loud 
and     high;     so     thai    when     I     I.. 
whisper  some  great  person   about   nu  anVii  ui 
consequence,  they  have  often   had  to   modoii 
mi  roue, 

'This  story  deserve*  •  place  here.    Some  w. 
in  ii  eerLain  Greek    sehoul,   w  u.i    speaking  k*J. 
aa  I  do;  die  muster  of  tile   eeremoalei  srui  i- 
hiiu  to  speak  lower,      "  Tell  biui  (hen   Ue  *a* 
send   me,"   replied   the    other,    "  the  tone  t> 
would  have  me  speak  in."     To   ... 
replied,  "  That  he  should    take    n 
the  ear  of  him  to  whom  hi-  ■pahs."     It  win  *,!! 
said,  if  it  be  iiniler.-luud  :  ••  Sjnuk   . 
the  affair  you  are  speahinB 
tor;"   fur  if  it  mean,   "'tis   buJRg 
hears  you,  or,  govern   yourself  bj 
not  rind  it  lo  be  reason.     The  toac   and  aiutiirc 
of  my  voice  carries  with  it  ■  yreot  dml  of  tie 
eapreaaiou   and    liguifieatiou    of    my   mcanie*. 
and  'tis  I  wild  am  lu  govt  rn  it,  l.i  make  MJ  ■■  ■ 
understood.      There   u  ■   voice   to    instruct,  ■ 
voice   to   Ratter,  and  a  voice   to  reprehmd.     I 
would   not    uiily   have    my    vim  e 
lieitrer,   but,   peradventure,    that    it  strike  ami 
pieree    him.      When  I  rattle    nu.     R 

sharp  ami  hitter  louc,  it  would  be  i 

him  lo  say,  •'  I'm;,  i.msli'r,  speak  lower,  1  Im*t 
you  im  well."  fist  qiutdam  ma-  ad aaafilM 
ticiomtni  data,  mm    iiiayiiiliiitint,    atd  yruyru- 


t',  -I" r-0*".'i"li";,.  k-'.'|.  Li.'-nT  '"!m'&" 

ip  on  Hie  knurtlti  i(  1  li«l.     All  I  nn  <lo  lo  1.1,11, 


■■    i.-i.  i    ...■.in    111  !■■,!, 1.11 


L'Ennle,  betlei  knuoii  i>  J.  C.  3ctli|rr.  om  e(  iIh 


@-- 
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tate.1  "  There  is  a  certain  voice  accommodated 
to  the  hearing,  not  by  the  loudness,  but  by  its 
propriety."  Speaking  is  half  his  that  speaks, 
and  half  his  that  hears ;  the  last  ou^ht  to  pre- 
pare himself  to  receive  it,  according  to  its 
motion,  as  with  tennis-players;  he  that  receives 
the  ball,  shifts,  draws  back,  and  prepares  him- 
self, according  as  he  sees  him  move  who  strikes 
the  stroke,  and  according  to  the  stroke  itself. 
Experience  has  moreover  taught  me  this, 
that  we  damage  ourselves  by  im- 
i!lw  SETpe-  I»tience.  Evils  have  their  life 
nodi,  whicIT  and  limits,  their  diseases  and  their 
*e  "VJJ1  wait  recovery.  The  constitution  of 
ticiice.  maladies  is  formed  after  the  pat- 

tern of  the  constitution  of  ani- 
mals; they  have  their  fortunes  and  days  limited 
from  their  birth.  Whoever  attempts  imperi- 
ou>)y  to  cut  them  short  by  force  in  the  middle 
of  their  course,  lengthens  and  multiplies  them, 
and  incenses  instead  of  appeasing  them.  I  am 
of  Orantor'e  opinion,  "  that  we  are  neither  ob- 
stinately and  wilfully  to  oppose  maladies,  nor 
to  truckle  to  them  for  want  of  courage ;  but 
that  we  are  naturally  to  give  way  to  them,  ac- 
cording to  their  condition  and  our  own."  We 
ought  to  grunt  free  passage  to  diseases,  and  1 
find  they  stay  less  with  me,  who  let  them  alone, 
and  1  have  lost  those  which  are  reputed  the 
most  tenacious  and  obstinate,  by  their  own 
decay,  without  any  help  or  art,  and  contrary 
to  rule.  Let  us  a  little  permit  nature  to  take 
her  own  way  ;  she  better  understands  her  own 
n Hairs  than  we.  "  But  such  a  oue  died  : — "  and 
so  will  you,  if  not  of  that  disease,  of  auother; 
and  how  many  have  not  escaped  dying  who 
have  had  three  physicians  always  at  their 
tails?  Example  is  a  vague  and  uui verbal  mir- 
ror, and  has  all  aspects.  If  it  be  a  plea>ant 
medicine,  take  it;  'tis  always  so  much  present 
good.  I  will  never  stick  at  the  name  or  the 
colour,  if  it  be  grateful  to  the  palate :  pleasure  is 
one  of  the  chiet  kinds  of  profit.  I  have  suffered 
colds,  gouty  defluxions,  relaxations,  palpitations 
of  the  heart,  megrims,  and  other  accidents,  to 
grow  old  and  die  in  me  a  natural  death,  which 
1  have  been  rid  of  when  I  was  half  prepared  to 
nourish  aud  keep  them.  They  are  sooner  pre- 
vailed upon  by  courtesy  than  by  huffing.  We 
must  patiently  suffer  the  laws  of  our  coudition  : 
we  are  born  to  grow  old,  to  grow  weak,  and  to 
be  sick,  in  spite  of  all  physic.  'Tis  the  first 
lesson  the  Mexicans  teach  their  children ;  so 
soon  as  ever  they  are  born,  they  thus  salute 
them  :  "  Child,  thou  art  come  into  the  world 
to  endure,  suffer,  and  say  nothing."  'Tis  injus- 
tice to  lament  that  that  has  befallen  any  one, 
which  may  befal  every  one :  Indiynare,  si  quid 
in  te  hiique  propria  comtUuluitt  est.'  "  Be 
angry  when  there  is  any  thing  unjustly  decreed 
against  thee  alone." 

Take  an  old  man  begging  of  God  Almighty 


1  Quintil.  zi.  3. 

3  Seneca,  Epist.  91. 

:<  Ovui,  Trut.  iii.  8.  II. 


that  he  will  maintain  his  health  vigorous  and 
entire,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  will  restore  him 
to  youth  : 

Stulte,  quid  hsec  frustra  Totii  paerilibus  opts*  T9 
"  Why  pray'it  thou,  fool,  such  childish  prayers  in  rain  ?" 

is  it  not  folly  ?  his  condition  is  not  capable  of 
it.  The  gout,  the  stone,  indigestion,  are  symp- 
toms of  long  years,  as  heat,  rains,  and  winds 
of  long  voyages.  Plato4  does  not  believe  that 
that  iftsculapius  troubled  himself  to  seek,  by 
regimen,  to  prolong  life  in  a  weak  and  wasted 
body,  useless  to  his  country  and  to  his  profes- 
sion, and  to  beget  healthful  and  robust  children  ; 
and  does  not  think  such  solicitude  suitable  to 
the  divine  justice  aud  prudence,  which  is  to 
direct  all  things  to  utility.  My  good  friend, 
your  business  is  done :  no  body  can  restore  you ; 
they  can  at  the  most  but  patch  you  up,  and 
prop  you  a  little,  and  prolong  your  misery  an 
hour  or  two : 

Non  secus  instantera  cupiens  folcire  ruinam, 

Diverais  contra  nititur  objicibus ; 
Donee  certa  diet,  omni  compage  soluta, 

Ipsum  cum  rebus  subruat  auxilium  :J 

"  Like  one  who,  willing  to  defer  a  while 
A  sudden  ruin,  props  the  tottering  pile, 
Till  in  short  space  the  house,  the  props  and  all 
Together  with  a  dreadful  havoc  fall." 

We  must  learn  to  suffer  what  we  cannot  avoid. 
Our  life,  like  die  harmony  of  the  world,  is  com- 
posed of  contrary  things,  of  various  tones,  sweet 
and  harsh,  sharp  and  flat,  sprightly  and  solemn. 
And  the  musician  who  should  only  affect  one  of 
these,  what  would  he  be  able  to  do  ?  He  must 
know  how  to  make  use  of  them  all,  and  to  mix 
them ;  and  so  we  likewise,  the  good  and  evil,  which 
are  consubstantial  with  life.  Our  being  cannot 
subsist  without  this  mixture,  and  the  one  is  no 
less  necessary  to  it  than  the  other.  To  attempt 
to  kick  against  natural  necessity,  is  to  represent 
the  folly  of  Ctesiphon,  who  undertook  to  out- 
kick  his  mule.6 

I  consult  little  about  the  alterations  I  feel ; 
for  those  people  take  advantage 
when   they    have  you    at   their    Why  Mon- 
mercy.   They  stun  your  ears  with    J'SIiltJiv- 
their  prognostics,  and  having  once    sidans. 
formerly  surprised  me,  weaKened 
with  sickness,  injuriously  handled  me  with  their 
dogmas  and  magisterial  fopperies;   one  while 
menacing  me  with  great  pains ;  and  another 
with  approaching  death.    By  this  I  was  indeed 
moved  and  shaken,  but  not  subdued  nor  justlcd 
from  my  place.      Though  my  judgment  was 
ne itlier  altered  nor  distracted,  yet  it  was  at  least 
disturbed  ;  'tis  always  agitation  and  combat 

Now  I  use  my  imagination  as    He  lovcd  to 

gently  as  I  can,  and  would  dis-    flatter  his  ima- 

diarge  itof  all  trouble  and  contest,  J?"**00  ln  hU 
. .»  ■  °      •  •        a  ~         'J     illness, 

if  1  could.     A  man  must  assist, 


*  Urpublic,  iii. 

4  1'M.udoGaUus,  i.  171. 

6  I'luurch,  How  we  ikould  rcstnrin  Anger. 
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frown  -r.i.  at  ■ma  :*.  ri*  -j*  ran-  ia-i*  eater-*  of  tsy  on  £»e-w£L  If  liva 
.':y  ar*  avj*t  fr»iy*«ai7  adLeuri  al^  it :  "sia  ■  -~j«;  rat  uai  it  i*  a  iaierTws  aa*i  nacrtal 
m'ai  *v:  i'TrxJxA  -ideate.     Ttxt  '/  curs   at    ■sJ-rtie-.  a  Ui  «an  a?*  at*  •     F<.t  "t»  a  phy- 

•v'9a.i.  avi  is/vasi  are  ;t.  *j>  otvxlic  tier  i>  ^  r*  diiwci  to  death  :  what  Wta-r 
of  »  Kirt.  4««. as.j  l-j*  -if. f  lai.r.r '-f ttOKoi  b  ft  if  rjiey  lead  thai  n;  t-y  aceiieat.  or  if 
dr-.-,;.  *£■!  yKt/m.  I  •/■•  bt  (-■»;  suroj*  ther  i»'^  nd  -L'p  in»  the  path  ilsni  lefci-  (■> 
f*»r»i  j  i»  e  t  gv*i  fjoiw.  t  x  mm*  ordjnjj  it  '  Rii  u».i  ion;  oc-i  die  teraose  tfaun  an 
■W-vch*  *>f  irarpix.  'it  >r.r-'.-*'jn.  »-■-  [  Lai?  aide.  ii.:a  eie*t  beea-Me  tbct.  art  iira;.  Death 
twie»:  <*  "June*  uJikm  v,  'JJtiz*  Iad>*.  *o.  aiti.  kila>  E«e  siiiwc;  tie  help  of  cctia.  ud  in 
k~K<?Mn  %m»i*T  ii*a  my  paia.  ■■■flid  needs  wx.  nkfc-oj  baa  deferred  death,  who  bare 
^r«fltsii  <m  >Vf  «f  ilwir*.  te**ed  v,  k  e^-nllr  iii<d  iaczer  hy  rea*oa  of  that  ti*r  taonzfct 
ea*T  I/»  uk*.  *>J.  fmiii™  is  ojMTBSoa.  Tt*j  ihrnwiio  dyier  withal.  To  ahier]  sun-  L« 
ar*  to  pay  a  (.'.vnacl  tow*  f>  .&*=.»?;«.  «=i  added  tiat.  »«  t£er*  ire  vnsdik,  so  there  an 
a*  ;;>*r.y  eroant  u.  'jstj  [^'/ai,  fer  the  nod.  r&eaaea.  medirh>ai  a^-i  ahoksecjr.  Thr-fton* 
i»i?  a  (>•!*  jr.,»T»flT  a  Lie-,  f  of:-n  do  by  tie  b  eftea  eh  ta»  kcjr-liitd  than  too.  ffi  gee  cti 
U-ivrfit  of  utorf.  Et«i  t:>  d»-c*=ey  of  my  .  nrith  whom  ii  bas  eocHntifd  from  ti«r  m&scr, 
&iws***iicr.  it  a-A  -i'Mt.^r-i  \/j  it  In  ouspany,  erea  to  *d  timet  t  A  aze. aad  if  ticj  Lad  not 
and  I  ran  L»M  r..y  «r*r  t*a  Loon,  u!  a»  I'>nz  broken  cotipanT.  it  aocld  baie  irooe  on  with 
a*  ant  man  ti^t  it  \u  bealih.  "  Tut  fear  •?.  th-m  toneer  liiJ.  Too  ofteaer  lull  it  than  it 
tl.i*  UEHaac"  it  *»> »,  '"  did  forn^rlT  affright  kill*  ™.  And  iLoaph  it  pnsnn  i  to-i  the 
tln».  alirn  it  a 44  uiik^oan  t/>  (L«:  tLe  crie  .  ima^e  of  approachhiF;  draUi.  were  it  not  a  emJ 
ami  d>»pair  '<f  il.-w*  dai  make  it  »««*  In-  their  :  ofBre  to  a  man  of  eneb  an  ace.  to  pat  fcim  in 
iujMitiMK*  \r--'A  a  horror  ia  thee.  Tu'a  ma-  mind  of  hi*  end  .'  And.  abich  b  worse,  thon 
July  tliat  pijiiiilm  th':  meniben  by  which  thoa  hast  no  longer  any  iLins  that  *t'onld  make  thee 
ha*t  moat  offeinhd.  Tiioo  art  a  coi.teitati  >ui  dtsire  to  be  cored.  From  the  first  day.  common 
fellow,  J  necoiitv  calb  ihte  awar.    Do  Lot  consider  bow 

Usa  '--J  i»l.r3*  e*n».  dolcc-i*  ..- >  artifidally  and  eendy  »Le  pub  thee  out  of  taste 

a  ith   l:v.  add  weai»  ibee  from  the  world  ;  not 

"ln».i<««rwmiBjiiibi«:"  I  forrine  and  compelling  thee  with  a  tvranniral 

«  »,»,l«,  l!,i,  «L-,W«„I ;  'C  ,„v  «y  i.  i  S''i°:Sr.'  "u  "  ™"«S?  M,";i,''»  »|*J 

e»„,^.,„  .ill,  iut  „r  „ili^  ...l  MM  *°"  ■"•«"  -f"j"«J*  "t1-  "*•'  """ 

-i.l    i  p.um.1  w„l.„,™..     D.  talotame  »" '■  ""■"! -J-l -<  1»P  *■  - 

I...  Lukoni  ,1  ,„>],  «i«.  o.  ,.d  ™»„-  [JP«""I,  ""in-ilwl    P"™   ™i .  dota^ 

.    n».J«U..twrtofthi  liii- .l.kb  i.   Mil.rre  -    '  by-  Tm:n?»  »nd  "Wractwo*  at  Intend, 

Uiy  ,».lh.     Tb.  far  ud  lb.  tom™.ra  lb.1    J™"  "'  "^  "V  "".  •"d  '*?""■     To  P" 

u„  .,<  flar,,  .  ,,,,.11,,  ,b,mf,  if  d»u  but    T°  T°  °i*  T.      ?"TS'•  ?■  T?  * 

Oimib  rigbt  ud  Sound,   nt  tb.  tW,  .ill  ■*Jcl  "J  '"''  "d  °"  *™  f  "9  «1->W, 

botwilUtandmtt  db*ov,.  m<w  tincture  in  tbv  "j™  """"^  an  'n»npport«ble  life,  ,n  one  .nd 

con,ple»i,m.     Tb  a  pleunre  to  bear  it  Mid  of  ,      T  d^",    J!}hoa,  embrace*!  not  death,  at 

one'.  Kir:  ■  Hero  i.  ureal  force,  here  i,  great  ™  *J  ™f"  h"?d'  ""*  "  «oco  a  month  i 

■  by  whicb  tbou  haft  the  more  nine  to  hope  that 

"  — it  will  one  day  turorise  tliee  without  warning,     j 

1  ->id,  llmtd.  r. «.  tod  that  being  at)  often  conducted  to  the  water- 
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side,  and  thinking  thyself  to  be  still  upon  the 
accustomed  terms,  thou  and  thy  confidence  will 
at  one  time  or  another  be  unexpectedly  wafted 
over.1  A  man  cannot  reasonably  complain  of 
diseases  that  fairly  divide  the  time  with  health." 
I  am  obliged  to  fortune  for  having  so  often 
assaulted  me  with  the  same  sort  of  weapons ; 
she  forms  and  fashions  me  thereto,  hardens  and 
habituates  me  by  custom  ;  I  know  within  a 
little  for  how  much  1  shall  be  quit.  For  want 
of  natural  memory,  I  make  one  of  paper,  and 
as  any  new  symptom  happens  in  my  disease,  I 
set  it  down  ;  whence  it  falls  out  that,  having 
now  passed  through  almost  all  sorts  of  examples, 
if  any  surprise  threatens  me,  tumbling  over 
these  little  loose  notes,  as  sybil's  leaves,  I 
never  fail  of  finding  matter  of  consolation  from 
some  favourable  prognostic  in  my  past  experi- 
ence. 3  Custom  also  makes  ine  hope  better 
for  the  time  to  come ;  for  the  conduct  of  this 
evacuation  having  so  long  continued,  'tis  to  be 
believed  that  nature  will  not  alter  her  course, 
and  that  no  other  worse  accident  will  happen 
than  what  I  already  feel.  And  besides,  the 
condition  of  this  disease  is  not  unsuitable  to 
my  prompt  and  sudden  complexion  :  when  it 
assaults  me  gently,  I  am  afraid,  for  'tis  then  for 
a  great  while ;  but  it  has  naturally  brisk  and 
vigorous  attacks.  It  claws  me  to  purpose  for 
a  day  or  two.  My  reins  held  out  an  age  with- 
out alteration,  and  I  have  almost  now  lived 
another  since  they  changed  their  state ;  ills  have 
their  periods  as  well  as  good  ;  perhaps  the  in- 
firmity draws  towards  an  end.  Age  weakens 
the  heat  of  my  stomach,  the  digestion  of  which 
being  less  perfect,  it  sends  this  crude  matter  to 
my  reins :  why,  at  a  certain  revolution,  may 
not  the  heat  ot  my  reins  be  also  abated,  so  that 
they  can  no  more  petrify  my  phlegm,  and  na-  J 
ture  find  out  some  other  way  of  purgation  ?  . 
Years  have  evidently  helped  me  to  drain  certain  { 
rheums;  aud  why  not  those  excrements  which 
furnish  matter  for  gravel  ?  But  is  there  any 
tiling  so  sweet  as  the  sudden  change,  when 
from  an  excessive  pain,  I  come,  by  the  voiding 
of  a  stone,  to  recover,  as  from  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, the  beautiful  light  of  health,  so  free  and 
full,  as  it  happens  in  our  sudden  and  most  sharp 
cholics  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  pain  suf- 
fered, that  a  man  can  counter- 

HeMMMifter      ^019e  *°  *'ie  P^easure  °f  w  sudden 
sickness.  an  amendment  ?   Oh  !  how  much 

does  health  seem  the  more  plea- 
sant to  me  after  sickness,  so  near  and  contiguous 
that  I  can  distinguish  them  in  the  presence  of 
one  another  in  their  greatest  height,  where  they 
present  themselves  in  emulation,  as  if  to  make 
head  against  and  to  dispute  it  with  one  another! 
As  the  Stoics  say,  that  the  vices  are  profitably 
introduced,  to  give  value  to  and  set  off  vir- 


i 

I 


tue  ;  *  we  can  with  better  reason,  and  less 
temerity  of  conjecture,  say  of  nature,  that  she 
has  given  us  pain  for  the  honour  and  service  of 
pleasure  and  ease.  When  Socrates,  after  this 
fetters  were  knocked  off,  felt  the  pleasure 
of  that  itching  which  the  weight  of  them 
had  caused  in  his  legs,  he  rejoiced  to  consider 
the  strict  alliance  betwixt  pain  and  pleasure ; 
how  they  are  linked  together  by  a  necessary 
connexion,  so  that  by  turns  they  follow  and 
mutually  beget  one  another;  and  cried  out  to 
the  (pod  fellow  JEsop,  that  he  ought,  out  of  his 
consideration,  to  have  taken  the  materials 
proper  for  a  fine  fable.4 

The  worst  that  I  see  in  other  diseases  is  that 
they  are  not  so  grievous  in  their  effect  as  they 
are  in  their  result :  a  man  is  a  whole  year  re- 
covering, and  all  the  while  full  of  weakness 
and  fear.  There  is  so  much  hazard,  and  so 
many  steps  to  arrive  at  safety,  that  one  has 
never  done.  Before  they  have  unmuffled  you 
of  a  wrapper,  and  then  a  cap,  before  they 
allow  you  to  walk  abroad  and  take  the  air,  to 
drink  wine,  lie  with  your  wife,  or  eat  melons, 
'tis  odds  but  you  relapse  into  some  new  dis- 
temper. The  stone  has  this  privi- 
lege, that  it  carries  itself  clean  off;  The  advantage 
wSereas  other  maladies  always  i£ *ee  2rEhCT 
leave  behind  them  some  impression  distempers, 
and  alteration,  that  renders  the 
body  subject  to  some  new  disease,  lending  a 
hand  to  one  another.  Those  are  excusable,  that 
content  themselves  with  possessing  us,  without 
extending  it  farther,  and  introducing  others  to 
succeed  them :  but  courteous  and  kind  are 
those  whose  passage  brings  us  any  profitable 
issue.  Since  1  have  been  troubled  with  the 
stone,  I  find  myself  free  from  all  other  accidents; 
much  more,  methinks,  than  I  was  before,  and 
have  never  had  any  fever  since.  I  argue  that 
the  extreme  and  frequent  vomitings  that  I  am 
subject  to,  purge  me :  and,  on  the  other  side, 
my  distastes,  and  the  strange  fasts  I  keep, 
digest  my  peccant  humours ;  and  nature  in 
those  stones  voids  whatever  there  is  in  me  of 
superfluous  and  hurtful.  Let  them  never  tell 
me  that  it  is  a  medicine  too  dear  bought :  for 
what  are  so  many  stinking  potions,  caustics, 
incisions,  sweats,  setons,  diets,  and  so  many 
other  methods  of  cure,  which  often,  by  reason 
we  are  not  able  to  undergo  their  violence  and 
importunity,  bring  us  to  our  graves?  So  that 
when  I  am  ill  I  look  upon  it  as  physic ;  when 
well,  for  an  absolute  deliverance. 

And  here  is  another  particular  benefit  of  my 
disease ;  which  is,  that  it  most  plays  its  game 
by  itself,  and  lets  me  play  mine,  or  else  I  only 
want  courage  to  do  it ;  for  in  its  greatest  fury 
I  have  endured  it  ten  hours  together  on  horse- 
back.    Do  but  endure  it,  you  need  no  other 


I 


1  An  allusion  to  what  was  fabled  by  the  ancient  Greeks     Switzerland,  and  Tuscany  were  principally  occasioned  by  the 
and  Romans,  that  the  dead  were  transported  over  the  river     stone,  with  which  he  was  afflicted. 
Styx  in  Charon's  ferryboat.  j      a  Plutarch,  On  the   Common    Conceptions  against    the 

3  It  is  these  litt'e  notes  which  partly  constitute  the  Journey     Stoic*. 
through  Italy.    His  risks  to  the  mineral  waters  of  Lorraine,  |      *  Plato,  rkmdo. 
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regimen  ;  play,  dine,  run,  do  this  and  do  that, 
if  you  can  ;  your  excess  will  do  you  more  good  '. 
than  harm :  say  as  much  to  one  that  has  the 
pox,  the  gout,  or  hernia.  The  other  diseases 
nave  more  universal  obligations,  rack  all  our 
actions  after  another  kind  of  manner,  disturb 
our  whole  order,  and  to  their  consideration 
engage  the  whole  state  of  life :  this  only  pinches 
the  skin ;  it  leaves  the  understanding  and  will 
wholly  at  our  disposal,  and  the  tongue,  hands, 
and  feet;  it  rather  awakens  than  stu  pities  you. 
The  soul  is  over-excited  with  the  ardour  of  a 
fever,  prostrated  with  the  epilepsy,  and  dis- 
placed by  a  sharp  megrim,  and,  in  short, 
astounded  by  all  the  diseases  that  hurt  the 
whole  mass,  and  the  most  noble  parts.  This 
never  meddles  with  the  soul :  if  anything  goes 
amiss  with  her,  'tis  her  own  fault :  she  betrays, 
dismounts,  and  abandons  herself.  'Tis  only 
fools  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  persuaded  that 
this  hard  and  massy  body,  which  is  baked  in 
our  reins,  is  to  be  dissolved  by  drinks :  where- 
fore, when  it  is  once  stirred,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  give  it  passage ;  it  will  take 
it  of  itself. 

I  moreover  observe  this  particular  conve- 
nience in  it,  that  it  is  a  disease  wherein  we 
have  little  to  guess  at :  we  are  dispensed  from 
the  trouble  into  which  other  diseases  throw  us 
by  the  incertainty  of  their  causes,  conditions, 
and  progress ;  a  trouble  that  is  infinitely  pain- 
ful :  we  have  no  need  of  consultation  and 
doctoral  interpretations ;  the  senses  well  enough 
inform  us  what  it  is  and  where  it  is. 

By  such-like  arguments,  weak  and  strong, 
as  Cicero1  did  the  disease  of  his  old  age,  I  try 
to  rock  asleep  and  amuse  my  imagination,  and 
to  dress  its  wounds.  If  I  find  tliem  worse 
to-morrow,  I  will  provide  new  remedies  and 
applications.  To  show  that  this  is  true :  I  am 
come  to  that  pass  of  late,  that  the  least  motion 
forces  pure  blood  out  of  my  reins;  what  of 
that?  I  stir  nevertheless  as  before,  and  ride 
after  my  hounds  with  a  juvenile  and  reckless 
ardour,  and  find  that  I  have  a  very  good  bur- 
gain  iu  a  malady  of  that  importance,  \>  hen  it 
costs  me  no  more  than  a  little  heaviness  and 
uneasiness  in  that  part;  'tis  some  great  stone 
that  wastes  and  consumes  the  substance  of  my 
kidneys  and  of  my  life,  which  I  by  little  and 
little  evacuate,  not  without  some  natural  plea- 
sure, as  an  excrement  henceforward  superfluous 
and  troublesome.  Now,  if  I  feel  anything  to  roll 
and  stir,  do  not  expect  that  I  should  trouble 
myself  to  consult  my  pulse,  or  my  urine,  in  order 
to  find  there  some  vexatious  sign :  I  shall  soon 
enough  feel  the  pain,  without  making  it  more 
and  longer  by  the  disease  of  fear.  Who  fears  to 
suffer,  already  suffers  what  he  fears :  to  which 
may  be  added,  that  the  doubts  and  ignorance 
of  those  who  take  upon  them  to  expound  the 
springs  of  nature,  and  her  internal  progressions, 


*  De  Scnechtte. 

■  Laertius,  m  viid.    Plato,  Law*,  viii.  13, 


and  the  many  false  prognostics  of  their  art, 
ought  to  give  us  to  understand  that  her  way* 
are  inscrutable  and  utterly  unknown:  there 
is  great  uncertainty,  variety,  and  obscurity  iu 
all  that  she  either  promises  or  threatens.  Oid 
age  excepted,  whicn  is  an  indubitable  sign  ot 
the  approach  of  death  ;  in  all  other  mishaps  1 
see  few  signs  of  the  future,  whereon  we  may 
ground  our  divination.  1  only  judge  of  myself 
by  my  real  senses,  and  not  by  reason.  To 
what  end  ?  since  I  am  resolved  to bringnotliing 
to  it  but  expectation  and  patieuce.  Will  you 
know  how  much  I  get  by  this  ?  Observe  those 
that  do  otherwise,  and  who  rely  upon  so  many 
divers  persuasions  and  counsels  ;  how  often 
and  how  much  they  labour  under  imagination, 
without  any  bodily  pain  at  all.  I  have  many 
times  amused  myself,  being  well  and  in  safety, 
and  delivered  from  these  dangerous  ills,  by 
describing  them  to  the  physicians,  as  but 
then  beginning  to  discover  themselves  in  me  : 
undergoing  the  sentence  of  their  dreadful 
conclusions  very  much  at  my  ease  ;  and  so 
much  the  more  obliged  to  the  favour  of  God, 
and  better  satisfied  of  the  vanity  of  this  art. 

There  is  nothing  that  ought  so  much  to  be 
recommended  to  youth  as  activity  and  vigi- 
lance: our  life  is  nothing  but  motion  :  I  move 
with  great  difficulty,  and  am  slow 
in  everything;  in  rising,  going  JJjJjffeLJ. 
to  bed,  or  eating :  seven  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning  is  early  for  me ;  and 
where  I  govern  I  never  dine  before  eleven,  nor 
sup  till  after  six.  I  have  formerly  attributed 
the  cause  of  the  fevers  and  other  diseases  I  have 
fallen  into,  to  the  heaviness  that  long  sleeping 
had  brought  upon  me,  and  have  ever  repented 
going  to  sleep  again  iu  the  morning.  Plato  is 
more  angry  at  the  excess  of  sleeping,  than  at 
that  of  drinking.3  1  love  to  lie  bard  and 
alone,  even  without  my  wife,  as  kings  do ;  well 
covered  with  clothes.  They  never  warm  my 
bed  ;  but,  since  I've  grown  old,  they  give  me 
at  need  warm  clothes  to  lay  to  my  ieet  and 
stomach.  They  find  fault  with  the  great 
Scipio,3  that  he  was  a  heavy  sleeper ;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  men 
were  displeased  that  he  alone  should  have 
nothing  in  him  to  be  found  fault  withal.  If  I 
have  anything  curious  in  my  way  of  living,  'tis 
rather  in  my  lying  than  anything  else :  but 
generally  I  give  way  and  accommodate  myself 
as  much  as  any  one  to  necessity.  Sleep  has 
taken  up  a  great  part  of  my  life,  and  I  yet  con- 
tinue, at  the  age  I  now  am,  to  sleep  eigjit  or 
nine  hours  together.  I  wean 
myself,  to  my  advantage,  from 
this  propensity  to  sloth,  and  am 
evidently  better  for  so  doing.  I 
find  the  change  a  little  hard  in- 
deed, but  in  three  days  'tis  over, 
and  I  see  but  few  that  live  with  less  sleep  when 


Ho  corrected 
that  habit  in 
hi*  latter  day*, 
and  found  the 
benefit  of  ao 
doing. 


*  Plutarch,    That  it   it  rtquitite   a    Prince 
I  learned. 
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'!    need  requires,  nnd  that  man  constantly  exercise 

themselves,  nor  lo  whom  long  journeys  are  less 

troublesome.     My  body  is  capable  of  a  firm, 

but  not  of  a  violent   or  sudden   agitation.     I 

avoid  or  late  all  violent  exercises,  and  sueh  db 

make  me  iwmi,  wherein  my  limbs  grow  weary 

before  tbey  are  hot.     I  can  stand  a  whole  day 

together,  and   am   not  wearied  with  walking ; 

but  not  on  a  high-road,  fur  there,  froai  my  youth 

t    upwards,  1  have  never  loved  lo  travel,  except  on 

'   horseback;   on   foot  I  mud    myself  up  to  the 

breech, and  little  fellows  like  me  urn  subject, 

■    in  the  streets,    to  be  elbowed  and  justletl,   for 

want  of  appearance  :    I   have   ever  loved   to 

'!   repose  myself,  whether  sitting  or  lying,  with 

;■   my  heels  as  high,  or  higher,  than  my  seat. 

"       There  is  no  profession  so  pleasant  as  the  mili- 

'    Th.miU.ur         !"T:   a  Profession    both  noble  in 

pro*™™  rtrj     its   execution  (tor  valour   is  the 

I"™"'  •'''         •tr-n;-HL  [■fv'i.l-il.  nuJ  muster 

hDnounbk.  °       r  r,i     .   ,        i.  i        Ti 

nenin,  oi  all  virtues),  and  noble 
1   in   its  cause:    there   is   no  utility  either   more 
'   universal,  or  more  just,  than   the  protection  of 
!    the  peace  and  greatness  of  one's  country.     The 
|    company  of  so  many  noble,  fating,  and   active 
i    men   delights   you;    tin.'  ordinary  sight  of  so 
I    many   tragic  spectacles  ;  the  freedom   of   this 
conversation  without  art.  anil  a  masculine  and 
|    unceremonious  way  of  living,  pleases  you;  the 
:    variety  of  a  thousand  several  actions,  the  inspi- 
riting harmony  of   martial    music,  that  ravishes 
I    and   en  flames   both   your   ears  and   soul;  the 
|    honour  of  this  vocation,  nay,  even  its  sufferings 
and  difficulties,    which    Plato  so  little  heeds, 
1     that,  in  his   Republics,  he  makes  women  and 
I     children   share    in    them,  are  delightful  to  you. 
i     You  rjut  yourselves  voluntarily  upun  particular 
.    exploits  and  hazards,  according  as  you  judge  of 
their  lustre  and  imparlance  ;  and  see  when  even 
life  itself  is  excusably  employed, 

|j  INllcbniiDquF  mori  ucciirril  id  mail.1 

To  fear  common  dangers  that  eoacem  so 
great  a  multitude  of  men,  not  to  dare  to  do 
what  so  many  sorts  of  souls,  anil  a  whole  peo- 
ple do,  is  for  a  henrt  that  is  low  nnd  mean 
beyond  all  measure  :  company  encourages  even 
children  themselves.  If  others  excel  you  in 
knowledge,  in  graceful u ess,  and  strength,  or 
fort  imp,  you  have  third  causes  to  blame  for 
that;  but  to  give  place  to  them  in  stability  of 
mind,  vou  enn  blame  no  one  for  that  hut  your- 
self. Death  is  more  abject,  more  languishing 
and  painful  in  bed  than  in  battle;  fevers  an  c 
catarrhs  as  painful  and  mortal  as  a  musket- 
shot:  whoever  bus  fortified  himself  Valiantly  tc 
bear  the  accidents  of  common  life,  would  not 
need  to  raise  bis  co'irnge  to  be  a  soldier. 
IVrere,  mi  I.m-ili,  mililare  rsi,s  "  To  live,  my 
Luciltut,  is  to  make  war." 


I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  had  the  itch, 
nd  yet  scratching  is  one  of  nature's  sweetest 
gratifications,  and  nearest  at  hand ;  hot  the 
smart  follows  too  near.  I  use  it  most  in  my 
ears,  which  are  often  apt  to  itch. 

I  came  into   the  world  with  all  my  senses 
inlire,  even   to  perfection.     My 
tomach    is   co in m odiously  good,     H*?*^"*"?** 
is    also    is    my    head    and    my     tion, 
brent h  ;  and,  for  the  most  part, 
uphold  themselves  so  in  the  height  of  fevers. 
I    have  passed    the   age   to    which   some   na- 
' ins,  not   without  reason,  have   prescribed  to 
«  a  term  of  life,  that  tbey  would  not  suffer 
en  to  exceed  it ;'  and  yet  1   have  some  inter- 
issions,  though  short  and  inconstant,  so  clean 
id  sound,  as  are   little  inferior  to  the  health 
id  elasticity  of  my  youth.     I  do  not  speak  of 
vigour  and  pprightliness ;  'tis  not  reason  that  it 
should  follow  me  beyond  its  limits; 


The  hanUbipi  of  the  mad  ind  nil." 

My  face  and  eye;  presently  discover  me :  all 
my  alterations  begin  there,  and 
appear  worse  than  they  really  Hi*F,;?li  •?*, 
are;  my  friends  often  pity  me,  ffit'SSSS. 
before  I  feel  the  cause  in  myself,  if  the  bodj. 
My  looking-glass  dues  not  fright 
me ;  for  even  in  my  youth,  it  has  befallen  me 
more  then  once  to  have  a  scurvy  complexion, 
nnd  of  ill  prognostic,  without  any  great  con- 
sequences ;  insomuch  that  the  physicians,  not 
finding  any  cause  within  answerable  to  that 
outward  alteration,  attributed  it  to  the  mind, 
ami  thiit  seme  secret  passion  had  tormented  me 
within;  hut  thev  were  deceived.  If  my  body 
would  govern  itself  as  well  under  my  rule  as 
my  mind  does,  we  should  move  a  little  more  at 
our  ease :  my  mind  whs  thou  not  only  free  from 
trouble,  but  moreover  full  of  joy  and  snlialac- 
tion,  as  it  commonly  is,  halt  by  complexion, 
half  by  its  own  design  : 


I  am  of  opinion  that  this  temperature  of  my 
soul  has  often  raised  my  hotly  Ironl  its  lapses : 
this  is  often  depressed ;  while,  if  the  other  be 
not  brisk  and  gay,  'tis  at  least  quiet,  and 
at  rest.  I  had  a  quartan  ngue  four  or  five 
months,  that  made  me  look  miserably  ill;  yet  my 
mind  was  always,  not  only  culm,  but  pleasant. 
If  the  pain  be' without  me,  the  weakness  and 
Inngour  (lo  not  much  afflict  inc  :  I  feel  several 
bodilv  fuintings,  that  beget  a  horror  in  me  hut 
to  name,  which  yet  I  should  less  fear  than  a 
thousand  passions  and  agilalions  of  mind  that  I 
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see  about.  I  resolve  no  more  to  run,  'tis  enough 
that  I  crawl  along :  and  I  complain  not  of  the 
natural  decadence  that  I  feel  in  myself : 

Quia  tumidum  guttur  miratur  in  Alpibus  ?' 
"  Say,  whom  do  goitres  in  the  Alps  surprise?" 

any  more  than  I  regret  that  my  duration  thall 
not  be  as  long  and  entire  as  that  of  an  oak. 

I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  imagi- 
nation :  I  have  had  few  thoughts  in  my  life 
that  have  so  much  as  brokeu  my  sleep,  if  not 
those  of  desire,  which  have  awakened  without 
afflicting  roe.  I  dream  but  seldom,  and  then 
of  chimeras  and  fantastic  things,  commonly 
produced  from  pleasant  thoughts,  and  rather 
ridiculous  than  sad :  and  believe  it  to  be  true 
that  dreams  are  the  true  interpreters  of  our 
inclinations ;  but  there  is  art  required  to  sort 
and  understand  them : 

Res,  quae  in  rita  usurpant  homines,  cogitant,  curant, 

vident. 
Quseque  agunt  vigilantes,  agitantque,  ea  si  rui  somno 

arcidunt 
Minus  mirandum  est.* 

14  'Tis  no  wonder  if  what  men  practise,  think, 
care  for,  and  do  when  awake,  should  also  run 
in  their  heads,  and  move  them  when  they  are 
asleep."     Plato  moreover  says,"  that  'tis  the 
office  of  prudence  to  draw  instructions  of  divi- 
nation  of  future  things  from   dreams.     I  see 
nothing  in  it,  if  not  the  wonderful  experiences 
that  Socrates,    Xenophon,   and   Aristotle,   all 
men  of  irreproachable  authority,  relate.     The 
historians  say4  that  the  Atlantes  never  dream  ; 
who  also  never  eat  any  thing  that  has  received 
death :  which  I  add,  forasmuch  as  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  reason  why  they   never  dream ;  for 
Pythagoras  ordered  a  certain   preparation  of 
diet,  to  beget  appropriate  dreams.*     Mine  are 
always  very  gentle,  without  any  agitation   of 
body,   or  expression    of  voice.     I  have  seen 
several  of  my  time  wonderfully  disturbed  in 
them ;  Theon   the    philosopher  walked  in  his 
sleep ;  as  also  did  Pericles'  servant,  and  that 
upon  the  tiles  and  tops  of  the  house.6 

I  hardly  ever  choose  my  dish  at  table,  but 

fall  too  of  the  next  at  hand,  and 
d*T"nhL  unwillingly  change  my  course.  A 
dSet. y  ln   u        confusion  of  meats,  and  a  clutter 

of  dishes,  displease  me  as  much  as 
any  other  confusion.  I  am  easily  satisfied  with 
few  viands,  and  am  an  enemy  to  the  opinion  of 
Favorinus,7  that  in  a  feast  they  should  snatch 
from  you  the  meat  you  like,  and  set  another 
plate  of  another  sort  before  you  ;  and  that  it  is 
a  pitiful  supper  if  you  do  not  sate  your  guests 
with  the  rumps  of  birds,  the  beccafico  being  the 
only  one  that  deserves  to  be  all  eaten.  I 
usually  eat  salt  meats ;  and  yet  I  love  bread 


that  has  no  salt  in  it;  and  my  baker  never 
sends  up  any  other  to  my  table,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  country.  In  my  infancy,  what 
they  had  most  to  correct  in  me  was  the  reftual 
of  things  that  children  commonly  best  love,  as 
sugar,  6weet- meats,  and  march -pane.  My 
tutor  contended  with  this  aversion  to  delicacies, 
as  a  kind  of  over-nicety  ;  and  indeed  'tis  no- 
thing else  but  a  difficulty  of  taste  in  any  thing 
to  wtiich  it  applies  itself.  Whoever  shall  cure 
a  child  of  an  obstinate  affection  to  brown  bread, 
bacon,  or  garlick,  will  cure  him  of  all  kind  of 
delicateness.  There  are  some  who  pretend  to 
hardiness  and  patience,  by  wishing  for  beef  and 
ham  amongst  pheasant  and  partridge ;  they 
have  a  good  time  on't ;  'tis  the  delicacy  of  deli- 
cacies ;  'tis  the  taste  of  an  effeminate  fortune, 
that  disrelishes  ordinary  and  accustomed  things, 
per  quit  luxuria  divitiarum  tttdio  ludit.9  Js  ot 
to  make  good  cheer  with  what  another  does, 
and  to  be  curious  in  what  a  man  eats,  is  the 
essence  of  this  vice : 

Si  modica  ccenare  times  olus  omne  patella.9 
"  If  an  herb  soup  in  a  small  dish  thou  fear'st." 

There  is  indeed  this  difference,  that  'tis  better 
to  oblige  one's  appetite  to  things  that  are 
most  easy  to  be  had  ;  but  'tis  always  a  vice  to 
oblige  one's  self:  1  formerly  said  a  kinsman 
of  mine  was  nice,  who,  by  being  in  our  gallies, 
had  unlearned  the  use  of  beds,  and  to  put  off 
his  clothes  when  he  went  to  sleep. 

If  1  had  any  sons  I  should  readily  wish 
them  my  fortune.  The  good 
father  thut  God  gave  me,  who  Montaigne  was 
has  nothing  of  me  but  the  ac-  ftSm'tu *^adie 
knowledgment  of  his  bounty,  but  iu  the  meanest 
truly  'tis  a  very  hearty  one,  sent    "*  "^  J^ 

J,  li.     tit        mon  manner  oi 

me  trom  my  cradle  to  be  brought    living, 
up  in  a  poor  village  of  his,  and 
there  continued  me  all  the  while  I  was  at 
nurse,  and  even  longer,  bringing  me  up  to  the 
meanest  and   most  common   way   of    living: 
Magna  pars  Ubertatis  est  bene  moratus  wn- 
ier.°  "  A  well-governed  stomach  is  a  great  part 
of  liberty.  "      Never  take  upon    w^^ 
yourselves,  and   much  less  give    ought"notto* 
up   to  your  wives,  the  care  of    have  the  edu- 
their    bringing    up;    leave     the    Jgjj^f1**1* 
forming  them   to  fortune,  under 
popular  and  natural  laws ;  leave  it  to  custom 
to   train  them  up  to  frugality  and  austerity, 
that  they  may  rather  descend  from  hardships 
than  mount  up  to  them.     This  humour  of  his 
yet  aimed  at  another  end,  that  is,  to  make  me 
familiar  with  those  people,  and  that  condition 
of  men,  which  most  need  our  assistance ;  be- 
lieving that  I  should  be  more  holden  to  regard 
them  who  extended  their  arms  to  me,  than  those 


1  Juvenal,  xiii.  102. 

*  These  Latin  verses,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Cicero,  de 
Divinat.  i.  82,  are  taken  from  a  tragedy  of  Accius,  entitled 
Brutus,  wherein  they  are  addressed  by  a  soothsayer  to  Tar- 
quiniua  Superhus,  one  of  the  principal  drammtU  perton*. 

*  In  the  Tinutut. 


4  Herod,  iv.  184.    Pomponius  Mela,  i.  8. 

•  Cicero,  de  Dirinat.  ii.  58. 

•  Laertitis,  Life  of  Pyrrho. 

i  Favorinus  expresses  the  directly  contrary  opinion.    Set 
Aulus  Gellius,  xv.  8.  M  Seneca,  Epitt.  18. 

•  Horace,  Epitt.  i.  5.  8.  "  denec.  EpUt.  1SS. 
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advantage  of 
his  education. 


who  turned  their  backs  upon  me :  and  for  this 
reason  also  it  was  that  lie  provided  mc  god- 
fathers of  the  meanest  fortune,  to  oblige  and 
bind  mc  to  them. 

Neither  has  his  design  succeeded  altogether 
ill ;  for,  whether  be  it  upon  the 
account  of  glory,  because  there  is 
more  honour  in  such  a  condescen- 
sion, or  out  of  natural  compas- 
sion, that  has  a  very  great  power  over  roe,  I 
have  a  very  kind  inclination  towards  the  meaner 
sort  of  people.  The  faction  which  I  condemn 
in  our  civil  wars,  1  shall  more  sharply  condemn 
when  I  see  them  flourish  :  it  will  half  reconcile 
me  to  them  when  I  shall  see  them  miserable 
and  oppressed.  How  much  do  I  admire  the 
generous  humour  of  Chelonis,  daughter  and 
wife  to  kings  of  Sparta !'  Whilst  her  husband 
Cleombrotus,  in  the  commotion  of  her  city, 
had  the  advantage  over  Leonidas,  her  father, 
she,  like  a  good  (laughter,  stuck  close  to  her 
father  in  all  his  misery  and  exile,  in  opposition 
to  the  conqueror.  But  so  soon  as  the  chance 
of  war  turned,  she  changed  her  will  with  the 
change  of  fortune,  and  generously  turned  to 
her  husband's  side,  whom  she  accompanied 
throughout,  where  his  ruin  carried  him ;  having, 
as  it  appears,  no  other  wish  than  to  cleave  to 
that  side  that  stood  most  in  need  of  her,  and 
where  she  could  best  manifest  her  compassion. 
I  am  naturally  more  apt  to  follow  the  example 
of  Flaminius,*  who  more  readily  gave  his  as- 
sistance to  those  that  had  most  need  of  him, 
than  to  those  who  had  power  to  do  him  good, 
than  I  am  that  of  Pyrrhus,  who  was  of  a 
humour  to  truckle  to  the  great,  and  to  domineer 
over  the  small. 

Long  sittings  at  meat  both  trouble  me  and 
do  me  harm  ;  for  perhaps  from 
having,  for  want  of  something 
better  to  do,  accustomed  myself 
to  it  from  a  child,  I  eat  all  the 
Therefore  it  is  that,  at  my  own 
house,  though  the  meals  there  are  of  the 
shortest,  I  usually  sit  down  a  little  after  the 
rest,  after  the  manner  of  Augustus ;'  but  I  do 
not  imitate  him  in  rising  also  before  the  rest  of 
the  company;  on  the  contrary,  I  love  to  sit 
still  a  long  time  after,  and  to  hear  them  talk, 
provided  I  am  none  of  the  talkers ;  for  I  tire 
and  hurt  myself  with  speaking  upon  a  full 
stomach,  as  much  as  I  find  it  pleasant  and  very 
wholesome  to  argue  and  to  strain  my  voice 
before  dinner. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans4  had  more 
reason  than  we  in  setting  apart  for  eating, 
which  is  a  principal  action  of  life,  if  not  diverted 
by  other  extraordinary  business,  man)'  hours, 
indeed  the  greatest  part  of  the  night;  eating 
and  drinking  more  deliberately  than  we  do, 
who  perform  all  our  actions  in  post  haste;  and, 
in    extending    this   natural   pleasure  to  more 

1  Plutarch,  Lit**  o/Agit  and  Cleomene*. 
I  Plutarch,  in  vitd. 
3  Id.  m  citd. 


Montaigne  did 
not  love  to  ait 
long  at  table. 

while  I  sit. 


leisure  and  better  use,  intermixing  with  their 
meals  several  pleasant  and  profitable  offices  of 
conversation. 

They  whose  concern  it  is  to  have  a  care  of 
me,  may  very  easily  hinder  me 
from  eating  anything  they  think    The  «batinence 

■ii    j  I  c       *         ~u     of  which  Mon- 

will  do   me   harm  ;  for  in  such     t*igne  wu 

things  I  never  covet  nor  miss  any    capable. 

thing  I  do  not  see :  but  withal, 

if  it  once  comes  in  my  sight,  'tis  in  rain  to 

persuade  me  to  forbear ;  so  that  when  I  design 

to  fast  I  must  be  parted  from  those  that  eat 

suppers,  and  must  only  have  so  much  given  mc 

as  is  required  for  a  limited  collation ;  for  if  I 

sit  down  to  table  I  forget  my  resolution.    When 

I  order  my  cook  to  alter  the  manner  of  dressing 

any  dish  of  meat,  all  my  family  knows  what  it 

means ;  that  my  stomach  is  out  of  order,  and 

that  I  shall  not  touch  it. 

I  love  to  have  all  meats  that  will  endure  it 

very  little  boiled  or  roasted,  and 

love   them   very   high,   even   to    Account  of  hie 

ii      e  •.•.     •  xt   j.u*    —     taate,  with  ita 

smell  of  it,  in  many.  Nothing  changea  and 
but  toughness  generally  offends  revolutions, 
me  (of  any  other  quality  I  am  as 
patient  and  indifferent  as  any  man  I  have 
known) ;  so  that,  contrary  to  the  common 
humour,  even  in  fish  it  often  happens  that  I  find 
them  both  too  fresh  and  too  Arm  :  not  for  want 
of  teeth,  which  I  ever  had  good,  even  to  excel  - 
lence,  and  which  age  does  but  now  begin  to 
threaten  ;  I  have  ever  been  used  every  morning 
to  rub  them  with  a  napkin,  and  before  and 
after  dinner.  God  is  favourable  to  those  whom 
he  makes  to  die  by  degrees ;  'tis  the  only 
benefit  of  old  age ;  the  last  death  will  be  so 
much  the  less  full  and  painful ;  it  will  kill  but 
a  half  or  quarter  of  a  man.  I  had  one  tooth 
lately  fall  out  without  drawing,  and  without 
pain  :  it  was  the  natural  term  of  its  duration ; 
both  that  part  of  my  being,  and  several  others, 
are  already  dead,  and  others  half  dead,  of 
those  that  were  most  active  and  in  highest 
esteem  during  my  vigorous  years,  so  that  I 
melt  and  steal  away  from  myself.  What  folly 
would  it  be  in  my  understanding  to  fear  this 
fall,  when  already  so  much  of  it  is  got  over, 
as  if  it  were  from  its  utmost  height?  I  hope  I 
shall  not.  I  in  truth  receive  a  principal  con- 
solation in  the  meditation  of  my  death,  that  it 
will  be  just  and  natural :  and  that  hencefor- 
ward I  cannot  herein  either  require  or  hop* 
from  destiny  any  other  but  unlawful  favours. 
Men  make  themselves  believe  that  they  formerly 
had,  as  greater  stature,  so  longer  lives;  but 
they  deceive  themselves ;  and  Solon,  who  was 
of  those  elder  times,  does  nevertheless  limit  the 
duration  of  life  to  threescore  and  ten  years.6 
I,  who  have  so  much  and  so  universally  adored 
this  apirov  pkrpov  "  excellent  mediocrity"  of 
ancient  times,'  and  who  have  concluded  the 
most  moderate  measure  the  most  perfect,  shall 


4  Suetoniua.  in  vitd. 

*  Herod,  i.  32. 

•  See  Laertius,  i.  VS. 
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I  pretend  to  an  unreasonable  and  prodigious 
old  age?  Whatever  happens  contrary  to  the 
course  of  nature  may  be  troublesome ;  but  what 
comes  according  to  her,  must  always  be  ac- 
ceptable and  pleasant :  Omnia  qua  secundum 
naturam  fiunt,  sunt  habenda  in  bonis:1  "  All 
things  thut  are  done  according  to  nature  arc  to 
be  accounted  good:"  and  thus,  Pluto  says,-  the 
death  which  is  occasioned  by  wounds  or  disease 
is  violent :  but  that  which  surprises  us,  old  age 
conducting  us  to  it,  is  of  all  others  the  most 
easy,  and  in  some  sort  delicious.  Vitam  ado- 
lescentibus  vis  aufert,  senibus  matur'Uas* 
"  Young  men  are  taken  away  by  force,  old 
men  by  maturity."  Death  mixes  and  con- 
founds itself  throughout  with  life:  decay  anti- 
cipates its  hour,  and  shoulders  itself  even  into 
the  course  of  our  growing  up.  I  have  pictures 
of  myself,  taken  at  five  and  twenty,  and  five 
and  thirty  years  of  age  ;  I  compare  them  with 
that  lately  drawn  ;  by  how  much  more  is  my 
present  image  unlike  the  former,  than  to  that  I 
shall  have  after  death  !  It  is  too  much  to  abuse 
nature,  to  make  her  trot  so  far,  that  she  must 
be  forced  to  leave  us,  and  abandon  our  conduct, 
our  eyes,  teeth,  legs,  and  all  the  rest,  to  the 
mercy  of  a  foreign  and  begged  assistance  ;  and 
to  resign  us  into  the  hands  of  art,  being  weary 
of  following  us  herself. 

I  am  not  very  fond  either  of  salads  or  fruits, 
except  melons :  my  father  hated  all  sorts  of 
sauces,  and  I  love  them  all.  Eating  too  much 
hurts  me ;  but  for  the  quality  of  what  I  eat,  I 
do  not  yet  certainly  know  that  any  sort  of  meat 
disagrees  with  my  stomach  ;  neither  have  I 
observed  that  either  full  moon  or  decrease, 
spring  or  autumn,  make  any  difference  to  me. 
We  have  in  us  motions  that  are  inconstant,  and 
tor  which  no  reason  can  be  given;  for  example,  I 
iir>t  found  radishes  very  grateful  to  my  stomach, 
since  that  nauseous  and  now  grateful  again. 
In  several  other  things,  likewise,  I  find  my 
stomach  and  appetite  to  vary  after  the  same 
manner;  1  have  changed  and  changed  again 
from  white  wine  to  claret,  from  claret  to 
white. 
I  am  a  great  lover  of  fish,  and  consequently 
make  my  fasts  feasts,  and  my 
feasts  fasts  ;  and  believe  what 
some  people  say,  that  it  is  more 
easy  of  digestion  than  flesh.  As 
I  make  a  conscience  of  eating 
flesh  upon  fish-days,  so  does  my  taste  make  a 
conscience  of  mixing  fish  and  flesh  ;  the  differ- 
ence betwixt  them  seems  to  me  to  be  too  great 
so  to  do.  From  my  youth  I  have  used  myself 
to  be  out  of  the  way  occasionally  at  some  meal, 
either  to  sharpen  my  appetite  against  the  next 
morning  (for,  as  Epicurus  fasted  and  made  lean 
meals  to  accustom  his  pleasure  to  make  shift 
without  abundance/  I,  on  the  contrary,  do  it  to 


Montaigne  wu 
fond  ofti*h,  and 
did  not  love  to 
mix  it  with 
flesh. 


1  Cicero,  de  Sencct.  c  10. 
*  In  the  Timamt. 
3  Cicero,  ut  supra. 


prepare  my  pleasure  to  make  better  and  more 
cheerful  use  of  abundance}  ;  or  else  I  fasted  to 
preserve  my  vigour  for  the  service  of  some 
action  of  body  or  mind  ;  for  both  the  one  and 
the  other  of  those  are  cruelly  dulled  in  me  by 
repletion  ;  and,  above  all,  1  bate  that  foolish 
coupling  of  so  healthful  and  sprightly  a  goddess 
with  that  little  belching  god,  bloated  with  the 
fume  of  his  liquor;  or  to  cure  my  sick  stomach, 
and  for  want  of  fit  company  ;  tor  I  say  as  the 
same  Epicurus  did,5  that  a  man  is  not  so  much 
to  regard  what  he  eats,  as  with  whom  he  eats  : 
and  commend  Chilo,  that  he  would  not  engagt- 
himself  to  be  at  Periander's  feast,  till  he  wae 
informed  who  were  to  be  the  other  guests.8  No 
dish  is  so  acceptable  to  me,  nor  no  sauce  so 
alluring,  as  that  which  is  extracted  from  the 
society.  I  think  it  to  be  more  wholesome  m 
cat  more  leisurely  and  less,  and  to  eat  oftener  ; 
but  I  would  have  the  value  of  appetite  and 
hunger  done  justice  to.  I  should  take  no 
pleasure  to  be  fed  with  three  or  four  stinted 
repasts  a-day,  at  fixed  hours,  after  a  medical 
manner ;  who  will  assure  me  that,  if  I  have  a 
good  appetite  in  the  morning,  I  shall  have  the 
same  at  supper  ?  Let  us  old  fellows,  especially, 
take  the  first  opportune  time  of  eating,  and 
leave  to  almanack-makers  the  hopes  and  prog- 
nostics. The  utmost  fruit  of  my  health  is 
pleasure  J  let  us  take  hold  of  the  present  and 
known.  I  avoid  constancy  in  these  laws  of 
fasting ;  who  will  have  one  form  serve  him,  let 
him  avoid  the  continuing  of  it;  we  harden  our- 
selves in  it;  our  forces  are  there  laid  asleep ;  six 
months  after,  you  shall  find  your  stomach  so 
inured  unto  it,  that  all  you  have  got  is  only  the 
loss  of  your  liberty  of  doing  otherwise  but  to 
your  prejudice. 

I  never  keep  my  legs  and  thighs  warmer  in 
winter  than  in  summer ;  one  single  pair  of  silk 
stockings  is  all :  I  have  suffered 
myself,    for    the    relief  of    my     Rule*  which  he 
rheums,  to  keep  my  head  warmer,     SSSJhte  11? 
and  my  belly,  upon  the  account    clothing, 
of  my  cholic :  my  diseases  in  a 
few  days  habituated  themselves  thereto,  and 
disdained  my  ordinary  provisions ;  I  presently 
got  from  a  single  cap  to  a  whole  one,   and 
from   this    to    a    double  one.      The    quilting 
of  my    doublet   serves    only  appearance ;    it 
signifies   nothing,   if  I  do  not  add  a   hare's 
or   vulture's   skin,   and   wear   an    under   cap 
upon   my  head.     Follow  this  gradation,  and 
you  will  go  a  very  fine  way  to  work.     I  am 
resolved  to  proceed  no  farther,  and  would  leave 
off  what  I  nave  begun,  if  I  durst.     You  fall 
into  some  new  inconvenience?  all  this  is  labour 
lost ;  you  are  accustomed  to  it ;  seek  out  some 
other.     Thus  do  such  ruin  and  destroy  them- 
selves, who  submit  to  be  pestered  with  these 
enforced  and  superstitious  rules ;  they  must  add 

I 

4  Seneca,  Epist.  IS. 

»  Id.  ib.  j 

•  Plutarch,  Banquet  of  the  Seven  Sage*,  I 
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something  more,  and  something  more  after  that; 
there  is  no  end  on't. 

For  what  concerns  our  affairs  and  pleasures, 

it  is  much  more  commodious,  as 

3Wdi£!!eArtoCe    the  ancients  did,  to  lose  a  man's 

snppen;  and      dinner,  and  defer  making  good 

the  measure  he    cheer  ^11  the  hour  of  retirement 

observed  id  dm  .     7  .  ,        .    ,         .  . 

liquor.  And  repose,  without  breaking  a 

day  ;  and  so  was  I  formerly  used 
to  do.  For  health,  I  since  by  experience  find, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  better  to  dine,  and 
that  the  digestion  goes  on  better  waking.  I  am 
not  very  apt  to  be  thirsty,  either  well  or  sick, 
my  mouth  is  indeed  apt  to  be  dry,  but  without 
thirst ;  and  commonly  I  never  drink  but  with 
thirst  that  is  created  by  eating  and  some  time 
after  I've  been  eating.  I  drink  pretty  well  for 
a  man  of  my  pitch ;  in  summer,  and  at  a  relish- 
ing meal,  I  do  not  only  exceed  the  limits  of 
Augustus,1  that  drank  but  thrice  precisely ;  but 
not  to  offend  the  rule  of  Democritus,  who  for- 
bade that  man  should  stop  at  four,  as  an  unlucky 
number,3  I  proceed,  at  need,  to  the  fifth  glass, 
about  three  half  pints.  For  the  little  glasses 
are  my  favourites,  and  1  take  a  delight  to  drink 
them  off,  which  otter  people  avoid  as  an  unbe- 
coming thing.  I  mix  my  wine  sometimes  with 
half,  sometimes  the  third  part  water ;  and  when 
I  am  at  home,  by  an  ancient  custom  that  my 
father's  physician  prescribed  both  to  him  and 
himself,  they  mix  that  which  is  designed  for  me 
in  the  buttery  two  or  three  hours  before  'tis 
brought  in.  'Tis  said  that  Cranaus,*  king  of 
the  Athenians,  was  the  inventor  of  this  custom 
of  mixing  wine  with  water ;  whether  profitably 
or  no,  I  have  heard  disputed.  I  think  it  more 
decent  and  wholesome  tor  children  to  drink  no 
wine  till  after  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age. 
The  most  usual  and  common  method  of  living 
is  the  most  becoming :  all  particularity,  in  my 
opinion,  is  to  be  avoided,  and  I  should  as  much 
hate  a  German  that  mixed  water  with  his 
wine,  as  I  should  do  a  Frenchman  that  drank 
it  pure.  Public  custom  gives  the  law  in  these 
things. 

I  fear  a  fog,  and  fly  from  smoke  as  from  the 
hl  notion  Pla£ue  J  the  first  repairs  I  fell 

with  regard  to  upon  in  my  own  house  were  the 
air,  tempera.  chimneys  and  houses  of  office,  the 
ture,    e.  common  and  insupportable  nui- 

sances of  all  old  buildings ;  and  amongst  the 
difficulties  of  war,  reckon  the  choaking  dust 
they  make  us  ride  in  a  whole  day  together.  I 
have  a  free  and  easy  respiration  ;  and  my  colds 
for  the  most  part  go  off  without  offence  to  the 
lungs,  and  without  a  cough. 

The  heat  of  summer  is  more  an  enemy  to  me 
than  the  cold  of  winter;  for,  besides  the  incom- 
modity  of  heat,  less  remediable  than  cold,  and 
besides  the  force  of  the  sun-beams  that  strike 


1  Suetonius,  in  vitd,  c.  77. 

*  For  Democritus  read  Demetrius.  See  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist. 
xxriii.  0> 

3  According  to  Athensrae,  ii.  i ,  it  was  not  Cranaus,  but 
Amphycton,  his  successor,  who  introduced  tUia  custom. 


upon  the  head,  all  glittering  light  offends  my 
eyes ;  I  could  not  now  sit  at  dinner  over-against 
a  flaming  fire. 

To  dull  the  whiteness  of  paper,  in  those  times 
when  I  was  more  used  to  read,  I  laid  a  piece  of 
glass  upon  my  book,  and  found  my  eyes  much 
relieved  by  it.  I  am  to  this  hour  ignorant  of 
the  use  of  spectacles,  and  can  see  as  far  as  ever 
I  did,  or  as  any  other ;  'tis  true  that,  in  the 
evening,  I  begin  to  find  a  little  trouble  and 
weakness  in  my  sight,  if  I  read  ;  an  exercise 
that  I  have  always  found  troublesome,  especi- 
ally by  night  Here  is  one  step  back,  and  a 
very  sensible  one  ;  I  shall  retire  another,  from 
the  second  to  the  third,  and  so  to  the  fourth,  so 
gently,  that  I  shall  be  stark  blind  before  I  snail 
be  sensible  of  the  age  and  decay  of  my  sight ; 
so  artificially  do  the  fatal  sisters  untwist  our 
lives !  And  I  doubt  that  my  hearing  begins  to 
grrow  thick,  and  you  shall  see  I  shall  have  lost 
it,  when  I  shall  still  lay  the  fault  on  the  voices 
of  those  that  speak  to  me :  man  must  screw  up 
his  soul  to  a  high  pitch,  to  make  it  sensible  how 
it  ebbs  away. 

My  walking  is  quick  and  firm ;  and  I  know 
not  which  of  the  two,  my  mind,  or  my  body,  I 
have  most  to  do  to  keep  in  the  same  state. 
That  preacher  is  very  much  my  friend,  that  can 
oblige  my  attention  a  whole  sermon  through. 
In  places  of  ceremony,  where  every  one's  coun- 
tenance is  so  starched,  where  I  have  seen  the 
ladies  keep  even  their  eyes  so  fixed,  I  could 
never  order  it  so,  that  some  part  or  other  of  me 
did  not  lash  out !  so  that,  though  I  was  seated, 
I  was  never  settled. 4  As  the 
philosopher  Chrysippus's  cham-  g2kliKto 
ber-maid  said  of  her  master,  that  ieg». 
he  was  only  drunk  in  his  legs,4  for 
it  was  his  custom  to  be  always  kicking  them 
about  in  what  place  soever  he  sat,  and  said  it  at 
a  time  when,  the  wine  having  made  all  his 
companions  drunk,  he  found  no  alteration  in 
himself  at  all ;  the  same  may  also  be  said  of  me 
from  my  infancy,  that  I  had  either  folly  or 
quicksilver  in  my  feet,  so  much  stirring  and 
unsettled n ess  there  is  in  them  where  ever  they 
are  placed. 

'Tis  indecent,  besides  the  hurt  it  does  to  one's 
health,  and  even  to  the  pleasure 
of  eating,  to  eat  so  greedily  as  I    fJJey^JL 
do :  I  often  bite  my  tongue,  and    appetite? 
sometimes  my  fingers,  from  haste. 
Diogenes  meeting  a  boy  eating  after  that  man- 
ner, gave  his  tutor  a  box  on  the  ear.6    There 
were  men  at  Rome  that  taught  people  to  chew, 
as  well  as  to  walk,  with  a  good  grace.     I  lose 
the  leisure  of  speaking,  which  gives  the  best 
relish  to  tables,  provided  the  discourse  be  suit- 
able, pleasant,  and  short. 

There  is  jealousy  and  envy  amongst  our  plea- 


4  The  edition  of  1588  has :  "  and  at  to  gesticulation,  I 
never  without  a  switch  in  my  hand,  riding  or  walking." 

»  Laertius,  in  vita. 

•  Plutarch,  That  Virtue  mag  be  taught. 
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Hi.  judgment      8ure?  J  they,  crossand  hinder  one 
concerning  the    another :  Alcibiades,  a  man  very 
pleasures  of  the     weu  read,  understanding  how  to 
e*  make  good  cheer,  banished  even 

music  from  tables,  that  they  might  not  disturb 
the  pleasantness  of  discourse,  by  the  reason 
that  Plato  lends  him  :*  "  That  it  is  a  custom 
of  common  men  to  call  fiddlers  and  singing-men 
to  feasts,  for  want  of  good  discourse  and  plea- 
sant talk,  with  which  men  of  understanding 
know  how  to  entertain  one  another."  Varro 
requires  this  in  entertainments  :2  "  Persons  of 
graceful  presence  and  agreeable  conversation, 
that  are  neither  silent  nor  babblers ;  neatness 
and  delicacy  both  of  meat  and  place,  and  fair 
weather."  To  dine  your  friends  well  requires 
no  slight  skill,  and  gives  no  slight  pleasure ; 
the  greatest  captains  and  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers have  not  disdained  to  give  their  attention 
to  this  science.  My  imagination  has  delivered 
three  banquets  to  the  custody  of  my  memory, 
which  fortune  rendered  sovereignly  sweet  to 
me,  upon  different  occasions,  in  my  most  flourish- 
ing age :  my  present  state  excludes  me ;  for 
each  guest,  in  the  good  temper  of  body  and 
mind  wherein  he  then  finds  himself,  supplies 
for  his  own  use  the  principal  grace  and  savour. 
I,  who  but  crawl  upon  the  earth,  hate  this 
inhuman  wisdom,  that  will  have  us  despise 
and  hate  all  culture  of  body  ;  I  look  upon  it  as 
an  equal  injustice  to  loath  natural  pleasures,  as 
to  be  too  much  in  love  with  them.  Xerxes  was 
a  fool,  who,  environed  with  all  human  delights, 
proposed  a  reward  to  him  that  could  find  him 
out  others  ;3  but  he  is  not  much  less  so,  who 
cuts  off  any  of  those  pleasures  that  nature  has 
provided  for  him.  A  man  should  neither  pursue 
nor  fly,  but  receive  them.  I  receive  them,  I 
confess,  a  little  too  affectionately  and  kindly, 
and  easily  suffer  myself  to  follow  my  natural 
inclinations.  We  have  nothing  to  do  to  exag- 
gerate their  inanity  ;  they  themselves  will  make 
us  sufficiently  sensible  of  it ;  thanks  be  to  our 
sickly  minds,  that  abate  our  joys,  and  put  us 
out  of  taste  with  them,  as  with  ourselves ;  they 
entertain  both  themselves  and  all  they  receive, 
one  while  better,  and  another  worse,  according  to 
their  insatiable,  vagabond,  and  versatile  essence : 

Sincerum  est  nisi  ras,  quodcunque  infundis,  acescit.4 
"  Your  wine  grows  acid,  when  the  cask  is  foul." 

I,  who  boast  that  I  so  curiously  and  particularly 
embrace  the  conveniences  of  life,  find,  when  I 
nearly  consider  them,  very  little  more  than 
wind.  But  what  then  ?  We  are  wind  through- 
out :  and,  moreover,  the  wind  itself,  more  dis- 
creetly than  we,  loves  to  bluster  and  shift  here 
and  there,  and  contents  itself  with  its  proper 
office,  without  desiring  stability  and  solidity, 
qualities  that  belong  not  to  it. 


1  In  the  dialogue  entitled  Protagoras. 
9  Aulus  Gellius,  xiii.  2. 

3  Cicero,  Tutc.  Qiuci.  ?.  7. 

4  Horace,  Epist.  i.  2,  64. 

*  in  my  opinion  (says  M.  Coste)  Montaigne  here  applies 


The  pure  pleasures,  as  well  as  the  pure 
pleasures,  of  the  imagination,  say 
some,  are  the  greatest,  as  was  ex-     h°  piacJtbe 

I tressed  by  the  balance  of  Crito-  pleasures  of  the 
aus.»  'Tis  no  wonder;  it  makes  SdSSIfrf.h. 
them  to  its  own  liking,  and  cuts  body, 
them  out  of  the  whole  cloth,  of 
which  I  every  day  see  notable  examples,  and, 
peradventure,  to  be  desired.  But  I,  who  am 
of  a  mixed  and  heavy  condition,  cannot  snap 
so  soon  at  this  one  simple  object,  but  that  I 
negligently  suffer  myself  to  be  carried  away 
with  the  present  pleasures  of  the  general  human 
law,  intellectually  sensible,  and  sensibly  intel- 
lectual. The  Cyrenaic  philosophers  hold  that 
as  corporal  pains,  so  corporal  pleasures  are  more 
powerful,  both  as  double,  and  more  just.*  There 
are  some,  as  Aristotle  says,7  who,  out  of  a 
savage  kind  of  stupidity,  are  disgusted  with 
them :  and  I  know  others  who,  out  of  ambi- 
tion, are  the  same.  Why  do  they  not  moreover 
forswear  breathing  ?  W  hy  do  they  not  live  of 
their  own,  and  refuse  light  because  it  shines 
gratis,  and  costs  them  neither  pains  nor  inven- 
tion? Let  Mars,  Pallas,  or  Mercury  afford 
them  their  light  by  which  to  see,  instead  of 
Venus,  Ceres,  and  Bacchus.  Will  they  not 
seek  the  squaring  of  the  circle,  even  when 
mounted  upon  their  wives?  I  hate  that  we 
should  be  enjoined  to  have  our  minds  in  the 
clouds  when  our  bodies  are  at  table :  I  would  not 
have  the  mind  there  nailed,  nor  that  it  should 
wallow  there ;  but  I  would  have  it  apply  itself 
to  that  place ;  to  sit,  but  not  to  lie  down  there. 
Aristippus  maintained  nothing  but  the  body, 
as  if  we  had  no  soul ;  Zeno  stickled  only  for 
the  soul,  as  if  we  had  no  body :  both  of  them 
faultily.  Pythagoras,  say  they,  followed  a  phi- 
losophy that  was  all  contemplation  ;  Socrates, 
one  that  was  all  manners  and  action:  Plato 
found  out  a  mean  betwixt  both.  But  they  only 
say  so  for  discourse'  sake.  For  the  true  mean 
is  found  in  Socrates ;  and  Plato  is  more  Socra- 
tic  than  Pythagoric,  and  it  becomes  him  better. 
When  I  dance,  I  dance ;  when  I  sleep,  I  sleep : 
nay,  and  when  I  walk  alone  in  a  beautiful 
orchard,  if  my  thoughts  are  some  part  of  the 
time  taken  up  with  extrinsic  occurrence*,  I 
some  other  part  of  the  time  call  them  back 
again  to  my  walk,  to  the  orchard,  to  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  solitude,  and  to  myself. 

Nature  has  with  a  motherly  tenderness  ob- 
served this,  that  the  actions  sne    ^...^.v. 

1  .   .       ,  r  nature oaaren- 

has  enjoined  us  for  our  necessity    dered  thoae  ac- 
should   be  also  pleasant  to  us;    t»°n»  *gT***Ue 

1    •       •„  *      .1  1         which  man  is 

and  invites  us  to  them,  not  only    underanecei- 
by  reason,  but  also  by  appetite:     «ity  of  perform, 
and  'tis  injustice  to  corrupt  her    mg* 
laws.     When    I  see   both   Caesar  and  Alex- 
ander, in  the  thickest  of  their  greatest  buai- 


this  balance  to  a  purpose  very  different  from  that  which 
Critolaus  applied  it  to,  if  we  may  judge  of  this  *"'itifft  by 
what  Cicero  says  of  it. — Ttoc.  Qtuts.  v.  17. 

6  Laertius,  ii.  90. 

*  Ethics,  ii.  7* 
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ness,  bo  fully  enjoy  human  and  bodily  plea- 
sures, I  do  not  say  that  they  slackened  their 
souls,  bat  wound  them  up  higher  by  vigour  of 
courage,  subjecting  these  violent  employments 
and  laborious  thoughts  to  the  ordinary  use  of 
life :  wise,  had  they  believed  that  the  last  was 
their  ordinary  employment ;  the  first,  their  ex- 
traordinary vocation.  We  are  great  fools.  "  He 
has  passed  his  life  in  ease,"  say  we :  "  I  have 
done  nothing  to-day."  What !  have  you  not 
lived  ?  'Tis  not  only  the  fundamental,  but  the 
most  illustrious  of  your  occupations.  "  Had  I 
been  put  to  the  management  of  great  affairs,  I 
should  have  shown  what  I  could  do."  Have 
ou  known  how  to  meditate,  and  manage  your 
ife  ?  you  have  performed  the  greatest  work 
of  all :  for  a  man  to  shew  and  set  himself  out, 
nature  has  no  need  of  fortune ;  she  equally 
shews  herself  in  all  degrees,  and  behind  a  cur- 
tain, as  well  as  without  one.  Have  you  known 
how  to  compose  your  manners?  You  have 
done  a  great  deal  more  than  he  who  has  com- 
posed books.  Have  you  known  how  to  take 
repose  ?  You  have  done  more  than  he  who  has 
taken  cities  and  empires. 
The  great  and  glorious  masterpiece  of  man  is 
to  know  how  to  live  to  purpose ; 

£?eamii£?-n'"     ^   0ther  thin^  to  ^g^  to  lay 

piece.  up  treasure,  to  build,  are  at  the 

most  but  mere  appendixes  and 
little  props.  I  take  a  delight  to  see  a  general 
of  an  army  at  the  foot  of  a  breach  he  intends 
presently  to  assault,  giving  himself  up  entire  and 
free  at  dinner,  to  talk  and  be  merry  with  his 
friends ;  and  Brutus,  when  heaven  and  earth 
were  conspired  against  him  and  the  Roman 
liberty,  stealing  some  hour  of  the  night  from  his 
rounds  to  read  and  abridge  Poly bi us,  as  in  all 
security.1  'Tis  for  little  souls,  that  truckle 
under  the  weight  of  affairs,  not  to  know  how 
clearly  to  disengage  themselves,  and  not  to 
know  how  to  lay  them  aside,  and  take  them 
up  again : 

O  fortes,  pejoraque  passi 
Mecum  satpe  Tin  1  nunc  vino  pellite  curas : 
Cras  ingens  iterabimua  sequor.' 

"  Brave  spirits,  who  frith  me  have  •offered  sorrow, 
Drink  caret  away,  we'll  setup  sails  to-morrow." 

Whether  it  be  in  jest  or  earnest  that  the  theolo- 
gical and  sorbonical  wine,  and  their  feasts,  are 
turned  into  a  proverb,  I  find  it  reason  they 
should  dine  so  much  more  coram  odiously  and 
pleasantly,  as  they  have  profitably  and  seriously 
employed  the  morning  in  the  exercise  of  their 
schools :  the  consciousness  of  having  well  spent 
the  other  hours  is  the  just  and  savoury  sauce  of 
tables.  The  sages  lived  after  that  manner: 
and  that  inimitable  emulation  to  virtue,  which 
astonishes  us  both  in  the  one  and  the  other  Cato, 

1  Plutareh,  in  vitd. 

•  Horace,  Od.  i.  7.  30. 

3  Cicero,  de  FiniS.  ii.  8. 

4  Nepos,  m  vitd,  e.  S. 

•  See  Aulus  Gellius,  rii.  1. 

•  Cicero,  de  Orat.  ii.  6.;  but  this  refers  to  Scipio  the 


that  humour  of  theirs,  severe  even  to  trouble* 
someness,  did  thus  gently  submit  itself  and 
yield  to  the  laws  of  the  human  condition,  both 
of  Venus  and  Bacchus ;  according  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  their  sect,  that  require  a  perfect  wise 
man  should  be  as  expert  and  intelligent  in  the 
use  of  pleasures,  as  in  all  other  duties  of  life : — 
Cut  cor  8apiaty  ex  et  sapiat  palatus*  "  He 
that  has  a  learned  soul,  has  a  learned  palate 
too." 

Yielding  and  facility  do,  metb'inks,  wonder- 
fully honour,  and  best  become  a  strong  and 
generous  soul :  Epaminondas  did  IteU^ 
not  think  that  to  dance,  sing,  and  Sn^ut/sped- 
play,  and  be  intent  upon  them,  ally  becoming 
with  the  young  men  or  his  city,  SJ2ti5uifend" 
were  things  that  did  any  way 
derogate  from  the  honour  of  his  glorious  vic- 
tories, and  the  perfect  reformation  of  manners 
that  was  in  him.4  And  amongst  so  many  ad- 
mirable actions  of  Scipio,  the  grandfather,  a 
person  worthy  the  opinion  of  a  heavenly  ex- 
traction,* there  is  nothing  that  gives  him  a 
greater  grace  than  to  see  him  earnestly  and 
childishly  trifling,  in  gathering  and  choosing 
shells,'  and  playing  at  ducks  and  drakes  upon 
the  sea-shore  with  Lselius ;  and,  if  it  was  bad 
weather,  amusing  and  pleasing  himself  by  re- 
presenting in  comedies/  he  wrote,  the  meanest 
and  most  popular  actions  of  men ;  and  having 
his  head  full  of  that  wonderful  enterprize  of 
Hannibal  and  Africa,  visiting  the  schools  in 
Sicily,  and  being  continually  present  at  the 
philosophical  lectures,  improving  himself  even 
to  the  blind  envy  of  his  enemies  at  Rome.8  Nor 
is  there  any  thins  more  remarkable  in  Socrates, 
than  that,  old  as  he  was,  he  found  time  to  make 
himself  be  instructed  in  dancing  and  playing 
upon  instruments,  and  thought  it  time  wefl 
spent.  Yet  this  same  man  has  been  seen  in  an 
extasy  standing  upon  his  feet  a  whole  day  and 
a  night  together,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Gre- 
cian army,  surprised  and  ravished  with  some 
profound  thought :  he  was  the  first  who,  among 
so  many  valiant  men  of  the  army,  ran  to  the 
relief  of  Alcibiades,  oppressed  witn  the  enemy, 
shielded  him  with  his  own  body,  and  disen- 
gaged him  from  the  crowd  by  absolute  force  of 
arm.  It  was  he  who,  in  the  Delian  battle, 
relieved  and  saved  Xenophon,  when  dismounted 
from  his  horse ;  and  who,  amongst  all  the  people 
of  Athens,  enraged  like  himself  at  so  unworthy 
a  spectacle,  first  presented  himself  to  rescue 
Theramenes,  whom  the  thirty  tyrants  were 
having  dragged  to  execution  by  their  guards, 
and  desisted  not  from  his  bold  enterpnze,  but 
at  the  remonstrances  of  Theramenes  himself, 
though  he  was  only  followed  by  two  more  in 
all.  He  has  been  seen,  when  courted  by  a 
beauty,  with  whom  he  was  in  love,  yet  main- 
Younger.  Indeed,  in  the  edition  of  1588,  Montaigne  speaks 
of  him. 

7  Those  of  Terence,  in  the  composition  of  which  according 
to  Suetonius,  Scipio  (the  Younger,  however,  not  the  Elder,) 
and  his  friend  Lselius  had  a  large  share. 

8  Livy,  zxix.  10. 
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tain  a  severe  abstinence  in  time  of  need.  He 
has  been  seen  continually  to  go  to  the  war,  and 
with  his  bare  feet  to  walk  upon  ice ;  to  wear 
the  same  robe  winter  and  summer ;  to  surpass 
all  his  companions  in  endurance  of  labour  ;  and 
to  eat  no  more  at  a  feast  than  at  his  own  private 
dinner ;  he  was  seen  seven  and  twenty  years  to- 
gether to  endure  hunger,  poverty,  the  in  docility 
of  his  children,  and  tlie  claws  of  his  wife,  with 
the  same  countenance ;  and  in  the  end  calumny, 
tyranny,  imprisonment,  fetters,  and  poison :  but 
was  he  invited  to  a  drinking  bout,  on  any  occa- 
sion of  civility  ?  he  was  also  the  man  of  the 
Earty  to  whom  the  advantage  remained ;  and 
e  never  refused  to  play  at  cob-nut,  nor  to  ride 
the  hobby-horse  with  the  boys,  and  it  became 
him  well  ;  for  all  actions,  says  philosophy, 
equally  become,  and  equally  honour  a  wise 
man.  We  have  enough  wherewithal  to  do  it, 
and  we  ought  never  to  be  weary  of  representing 
the  image  of  this  great  man  in  all  the  patterns 
and  forms  of  perfection.  There  are  very  few 
examples  of  life  full  and  pure  ;  and  they  wrong 
us  in  our  instruction  to  propose  to  us  every  day 
those  that  are  weak  and  imperfect,  scarce  good 
for  any  one  service,  that  pull  us  back,  and  that 
are  rather  corrupters  than  correctors  of  manners. 
The  people  deceive  themselves  ;  a  man  goes 
much  more  easily  indeed  by  the  ends,  where 
the  extremity  serves  for  a  bound,  a  stop,  and 
guide,  than  by  the  middle  way,  which  is  lar^e 
and  open  ;  and  according  to  art,  than  accord- 
ing to  nature ;  but  withal  much  less  nobly  and 
commendably. 

Grandeur  of  soul  consists  not  so  much  in 
mounting  and  in  proceeding  forward,   as  in 
knowing  how  to  govern  and  cir- 
SwIuieM^F'*    cnmscribe  itself.    It  takes  every 
•ooi.  thing  for  great  that  is  enough ; 

and  shows  its  height  better  in 
loving  moderate  than  eminent  things.  There 
is  nothing  so  handsome  and  lawful  as  well  and 
duly  to  play  the  man  ;  nor  science  so  hard  as 
well  to  know  how  to  live  this  life ;  and  of  all 
the  infirmities  we  have,  'tis  the  most  savage  to 
despise  our  being. 

Whoever  has  a  mind  to  send  his  soul  abroad, 
let  him  do  it,  if  he  can,  when  the  body  is  ill  at 
ease,  to  preserve  it  from  the  contagion:  but 
otherwise  let  him,  on  the  contrary,  favour  and 
assist  it,  and  not  refuse  to  participate  of  its 
natural  pleasures  and  delights  with  a  conjugal 
complacency ;  bringing  to  it  withal,  if  it  be 
wiser,  moderation,  lest  by  indiscretion  they 
should  confound  themselves  with  displeasures. 
Intemperance  is  the  pest  of  pleasure  ;  and  tem- 
perance is  not  its  scourge,  but  its  seasoning : 
Eudoxus,  who  therein  established  the  sovereign 
good,  and  hi)  companions,  who  set  so  high  a 
value  upon  it,  tasted  ife  in  its  most  charming 
sweetness  by  the  means  of  temperance,  which  in 
them  was  singular  and  exemplary.1 

I  enjoin  my  soul  to  look  upon  pain  and  plea- 


1  Laertiua.  riii  88.    Ariatotle,  Ethic*,  x.  *. 
*  Cicero,  Tuae  Quma  W.  31. 


How  we  ought 
to  behave  with 
regard  both  to 
pain  and  pie*, 
sure. 


sure  with  an  eye  equally  regular: 
Eodem  enim  vitio  est  effusio 
animi  in  latitia,  quo  in  aolore 
contractu), s  "  For  'tis  by  the 
same  vice  that  we  dilate  our- 
selves in  mirth,  and  contract  in  sorrow,"  and 
equally  firm  ;  but  the  one  gaily,  and  the  other 
severely,  and  according  to  what  it  is  able, 
to  be  as  careful  to  restrain  the  one  as  to  ex- 
tend the  other.  The  judging  rightly  of  goods 
brings  along  with  it  the  judging  soundly  of 
evils;  and  pain  has  something  not  to  be  avoided 
in  its  tender  beginnings,  and  pleasure  has 
something  that  may  be  avoided  in  its  ex- 
cessive end.  Plato*  couples  them  together, 
and  will  that  it  should  be  equally  the  office 
of  fortitude  to  fight  against  pain,  and  against 
the  immoderate  and  charming  blandishments 
of  pleasure  :  they  are  two  fountains,  from 
which  whoever  draws,  when,  and  as  much  as 
he  needs,  whether  city,  man,  or  beast,  is  very 
happy.  The  first  is  to  be  taken  physically  and 
upon  necessity,  more  scarcely ;  the  other  for 
thirst,  but  not  to  drunkenness.  Pain,  pleasure, 
love,  hatred,  are  the  first  things  that  a  child  is 
sensible  of:  if,  when  reason  comes,  they  apply 
themselves  to  it,  that  is  virtue. 

I  have  a  peculiar  method  of  my  own  ;  I  pass 
over  my  time,  when  it  is  ill  and 
uneasy  ;  but  when  'tis  good,  I  JJ?'  ^JJSj1^ 
will  not  pass  it  over.  I  savour  ufc. 
and  stick  to  it;  a  man  must  run 
over  the  ill,  and  insist  upon  the  good.  This 
ordinary  phrase  of  pastime,  and  passing  away 
the  time,  represents  the  custom  of  that  wise 
sort  of  people,  who  think  they  cannot  have  a 
better  account  of  their  lives,  than  to  let  them 
run  out  and  slide  away,  to  pass  them  over,  and 
to  baulk  them,  and,  as  much  as  they  can,  to 
take  no  notice  of  them,  and  to  shun  them,  as  a 
thing  of  troublesome  and  contemptible  quality  : 
but  I  know  it  to  be  another  kind  of  thing,  and 
find  it  both  valuable  and  commodious,  even  in 
its  latest  decay,  wherein  I  now  enjoy  it ;  and 
nature  has  delivered  it  into  our  hands,  furnished 
with  such  and  so  favourable  circumstances,  that 
we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame  if  it  be  trouble- 
some to  us,  or  slide  unprofitably  away  :  Stultl 
vita  ingrata  est,  trepiaa  est,  tota  in  futurum 
fertur:*  "  The  life  of  a  fool  is  uneasy,  timorous, 
and  wholly  bent  upon  the  future."  Neverthe- 
less, I  compose  myself  to  lose  mine  without 
regret,  but  withal  as  a  thing  that  is  loseable  by 
its  condition,  not  that  is  troublesome*  or  impor- 
tunate :  neither  properly  does  it  well  become 
any  not  to  be  displeased  when  they  die,  except- 
ing such  as  arc  pleased  to  live.  1  here  is  good 
husbandry  in  enjoying  it :  I  enjoy  it  double  to 
what  others  do  ;  for  the  measure  in  fruition 
depends  more  or  less  on  our  application  to  it. 
Now,  especially,  that  I  perceive  mine  to  be  so 
short  in  time,  I  would  extend  it  in  weight ;  1 
would  stop  the  rapidity  of  its  flight,  by  the 


»  Law*,  i. 

«  Seneca,  Epitt.  IS. 
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suddenness  of  my  seizing  upon  it ;  and  by  the 
vigour  of  using  it  compensate  the  speed  of  its 
running  away  :  by  how  much  the  possession  of 
living  is  more  short,  I  must  take  it  so  much 
deeper  and  more  full. 

Others  are  sensible  of  the  sweetness  of  con- 
tentment and  of  prosperity  ;  I  feel  it  too  as  well 
as  they,  but  not  as  it  slides  and  passes  by; 
a  man  ought  to  study,  taste,  and  ruminate  upon 
it,  to  render  worthy  thanks  to  him  that  grants 
it  to  us.  They  enjoy  the  other  pleasures  as  they 
do  that  of  sleep,  without  knowing  it.  To  the 
end  that  even  sleep  itself  should  not  so  stupidly 
escape  from  me,  I  have  formerly  caused  myself 
to  be  disturbed  in  my  sleep,  that  I  might  the 
better  and  more  sensibly  relish  and  savour  it.  I 
consult  myself  about  a  contentment ;  I  do  not 
skim,  but  sound  it ;  and  bend  my  reason,  now 
grown  perverse  and  ill-humoured,  to  entertain 
it.  Do  I  find  myself  in  calm  composedness? 
Is  there  any  pleasure  that  tickles  me  ?  I  do  not 
suffer  it  to  dally  with  my  senses  only  ;  I  asso- 
ciate my  soul  to  it  too ;  not  there  to  engage 
herself,  but  therein  to  take  delight ;  not  tuere 
to  lose  herself,  but  to  be  present  there ;  and 
employ  her  on  her  part  to  view  herself  in  this 
prosperous  estate,  to  weigh,  esteem,  and  amplify 
its  happiness :  she  reckons  how  much  she 
stands  indebted  to  God,  to  be  in  repose  of  con- 
science and  other  intestine  passions;  to  have 
the  body  in  its  natural  disposition,  orderly  and 
competently  enjoying  the  soft  and  flattering 
functions,  by  which  he  of  his  bounty  is  pleased 
to  recompense  the  sufferings  wherewith  his  jus- 
tice, at  liis  good  pleasure,  does  scourge  and 
chastise  us ;  how  great  a  benefit  it  is  to  her  to 
be  so  seated,  that  which  way  soever  she  turns 
her  eye,  the  heaven  is  calm  and  serene  about 
her ;  no  desire,  no  fear  or  doubt,  that  troubles 
the  air ;  nor  any  difficulty  past,  present,  or  to 
come,  that  her  imagination  may  not  pass  over 
without  offence.  This  consideration  takes  great 
lustre  from  the  comparison  of  different  condi- 
tions, and  therefore  it  is  that  I  propose  to 
myself,  in  a  thousand  aspects,  those  whom  for- 
tune, or  their  own  error,  torment  and  whirl 
about,  and  moreover  those  nearer  me,  that  so 
negligently  and  incuriously  receive  their  good 
fortune:  these  are  men  who  pass  away  their 
time  indeed  ;  they  pass  over  the  present  and 
that  which  they  possess,  to  look  after  hope  and 
vain  shadows  ana  images,  which  fancy  puts  into 
their  heads, 

Bfforte  obita  quale*  fama  est  volitare  figures, 
Aut  quas  sopitos  deludunt  •omnia  sensus  :' 

"  Such  shapes,  they  say,  that  dead  men's  spirits  hare, 
Or  those  in  dreams  our  drowsy  sense  deceive  :" 

which  hasten  and  prolong  their  flight  according 
as  they  are  pursued.  The  fruit  and  aim  of  their 


1  JEneid,  x.  041. 
*  Arrian,  de  Bsped.  Ale*,  v.  SO. 

»  Lucan,  u.  O57.    The  poet  speaks  here  of  Caesar,  who 
was  altogether  as  active  and  indefatigable  as  Alexander. 


pursuit  is  to  pursue ;  as  Alexander  said,  that 
the  end  of  his  labour  was  to  labour  :s 

Nil  actum  credens,  cum  quid  superesset  agendum.* 
"  Thinking  nought  done,  if  ought  was  left  to  do." 

For  my  part,  then,  I  love  life,  and  cultivate  it, 
such  as  it  has  pleased  God  to  bestow  it  upon 
us.  I  do  not  desire  it  should  be  without  the 
necessity  of  eating  and  drinking ;  and  I  should 
think  to  offend  no  less  excusably  to  wish  this 
necessity  had  been  double :  Sapiens  divitia- 
rum  naturalium  quasitor  acerrimus.4  "  A  wise 
man  seeks  with  avidity  natural  riches;"  nor 
that  we  should  support  ourselves  by  putting 
only  a  little  of  that  drug  into  our  mouths,  by 
which  Epi  men  ides  took  away  his  appetite,  and 
kept  himself  alive  ;*  nor  that  a  man  should 
stupidly  create  children  with  his  fingers  or 
heels ;  but  rather,  with  reverence  I  speak  it, 
that  we  might  voluptuously  create  them  with 
our  fingers  and  heels;  not  that  the  body 
should  be  without  desire,  and  void  of  delight : 
these  are  ungrateful  and  wicked  complaints. 
I  accept  kindly,  and  with  acknowledgment, 
what  nature  has  done  for  me  ;  am  well  pleased 
with  it  and  proud  of  it.  A  roan  does  wrong  to 
the  great  and  omnipotent  giver,  to  refuse,  dis- 
annul, and  disfigure  his  gift ;  he  has  made  every 
thing  well :  Omnia  qua  secundum  naturam 
sunt  astimatione  digna  sunt.*  "  All  things 
that  are  according  to  nature  are  worthy  of 
esteem." 

Of  philosophical  opinions,  I  more  willingly 
embrace  those  that  are  the  most  solid,  that  is 
to  say,  the  most  human,  and  most  our  own  ;  my 
discourse  is  suitable  to  my  man- 
ners, low  and  humble ;  philosophy    ?.b  df"c?tt,*l 

1*1.        lmj     *     '  r  J    J      like  his  deport- 

plays  the  child,  to  my  notion,  ment. 
when  she  puts  herself  upon  her 
ergos,  to  prove :  that  'tis  a  barbarous  alliance 
to  marry  the  divine  with  the  earthly,  the  rea- 
sonable with  the  unreasonable,  the  severe  with 
the  indulgent,  the  honest  with  the  dishonest : 
that  pleasure  is  a  brutish  quality,  unworthy  to 
be  tasted  by  a  wise  man ;  that  the  sole  pleasure 
he  extracts  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  fair  young 
wife,  is  the  pleasure  of  his  conscience  to  perform 
an  action  according  to  order,  as  to  put  on  his 
boots  for  a  profitable  journey.  Oh,  that  bis 
followers  had  no  more  right,  or  nerve,  or  juice, 
in  getting  their  wives1  maidenheads,  than  in 
these  lessons. 

This  is  not  what  Socrates  says,  who  is  both 
her  master  and  ours :  be  values,  as 
he  ought,  bodily  pleasure ;  but  he    SrThat1  fiT 
prefers  that  of  the  soul,  as  having    value,  though 
more  force,  constancy,   facility,    |*  j*  jjf'jjjj*  f a 
variety,  and  dignity.    This,  ac-    mind, 
cording  to  him,  goes  by  no  means 
alone  (he  is  not  so  fantastic),  but  only  it  goes 


4  8eneca,  Epitt.  110. 

*  Laertius,  in  riU. 

•  Cicero,  de  Finib.  Hi.  6 ;  where  the  sense  is  the 
though  not  in  the  very  words  quoted  by  Montaigne. 
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first ;  temperance  in  him  is  the  moderatrix,  not 
the  adversary  of  pleasure.     Nature  is  a  gentle 

fuide,  but  not  more  gentle  than  prudent  and  just : 
ntrandum  est  in  rerum  naturam,  et  penitus 
quid  eapostulet  pervidendum.1  "  A  man  must 
search  into  the  nature  of  things,  and  examine 
what  she  requires."  I  hunt  after  the  print  of 
her  foot  throughout,  but  we  have  confounded 
it  with  artificial  traces ;  and  that  academic  and 
peripatetic  sovereign  good,  which  is  "to  live 
according  to  it,"  becomes  by  this  means  hard  to 
limit  and  explain ;  and  that  of  the  Stoics, 
cousin-gerraain  to  it,  which  is  "  to  consent  to 
nature.  Is  it  not  an  error  to  esteem  any  actions 
less  worthy,  because  they  are  necessary  ?  and 
yet  they  cannot  beat  it  out  of  my  head  that  it 
is  not  a  convenient  marriage  of  pleasure  with 
necessity,  to  which,  says  an  ancient,  the  gods 
do  always  consent.  To  what  end  do  we  dis- 
member by  divorce,  a  building  united  by  so 
joint  and  brotherly  a  correspondence  ?  Let  us, 
on  the  contrary,  repair  and  strengthen  it  by 
mutual  offices :  let  the  mind  rouse  and  quicken 
the  heaviness  of  the  body,  and  the  body  stop 
and  fix  the  levity  of  the  soul :  Qui,  velut  sum" 
mum  bonum,  laudat  aninue  naturam,  et,  tan- 
quam  malum,  naturam  carnis  accusat,  profecto 
et  animam  carnaliter  appetit,  et  carnem  car- 
naliter  ftigit;  quoniam  id  vanitate  sentit 
humana,  nan  verttate  divina,2  "  He  that  com- 
mends the  nature  of  the  soul  as  the  supreme 
good,  and  accuses  the  nature  of  the  flesh  as  evil, 
does  certainly  both  carnally  affect  the  soul,  and 
carnally  flies  the  flesh,  because  he  is  so  possessed 
through  human  vanity,  and  not  by  divine 
truth/'  In  this  present  which  God  has  made 
us,  there  is  nothing  unworthy  our  care ;  we 
stand  accountable  even  to  a  hair :  and  'tis  no 
slight  commission  to  man,  to  conduct  man  ac- 
cording to  his  condition ;  'tis  express,  plain, 
and  the  principal  injunction  of  all,  and  the 
Creator  has  seriously  and  strictly  enjoined  it. 
Authority  has  alone  the  power  to  work  upon 
common  understandings,  and  is  of  more  weight 
in  a  foreign  language;  and  therefore  let  us 
again  charge  with  it  in  this  place :  StuUitue 
proprium  quis  nan  dixerit  ignave  et  contuma- 
citer  facere  qum  facienda  sunt,  et  alio  corpus 
impeUere,  alio  animum ;  distrahique  inter  di- 
versissimos  motus  ?*  "  Who  will  not  say  that  it 
is  the  property  of  folly,  slothfully  and  contu- 
maciously to  perform  what  is  to  be  done,  and 
to  bend  the  body  one  way,  and  the  mind 
another,  and  to  be  distracted  betwixt  quite 
different  motions  ?" 

To  make  this  apparent,  get  one  of  these  fel- 
lows one  day  to  tell  you  what  whimsies  and 
imaginations  he  puts  into  his  pate,  and  upon 
the  account  of  which  he  diverted  his  thoughts 
from  a  good  dinner,  and  complains  of  the  time 
he  spends  in  eating :  you  will  find  there  is 


1  Cicero,  de  Finib.  r.  10. 

*  8t.  August,  de  Cimt.  Dei,  xW.  5. 


The  foil j  of 
man'*  aspiring 
to  be  above 
whst  heU. 


nothing  so  insipid  in  all  the  dishes  at  your  table 
as  this  wise  meditation  of  his  soul  (for  the  most 
part  we  had  better  sleep  than  wake  to  the  pur- 
pose we  do) ;  and  that  his  discourses  and  no- 
tions are  not  worth  your  partridge-pie.  Though 
they  were  the  raptures  of  Archimedes  himself, 
what  then  ?  I  do  not  here  speak  of,  nor  mix 
with,  the  rabble  of  us  ordinary  men,  and  the 
vanity  of  the  thoughts  and  desires  that  divert 
us,  those  venerable  souls,  elevated  by  the  ardour 
of  devotion  and  religion,  to  a  constant  and  con- 
scientious meditation  of  divine  things,  who  by 
a  lively  endeavour,  and  vehement  hope,  pro- 
fessing the  use  of  the  eternal  nourishment,  the 
final  aim,  and  last  step  of  Christian  desires,  the 
sole,  constant,  and  incorruptible  pleasure,  dis- 
dain to  apply  themselves  to  our  necessitous, 
fluid,  and  ambiguous  conveniences,  and  easily 
resign  to  the  body  the  care  and  use  of  sensual 
and  temperate  feeding.  'Tis  a  privileged  study. 
I  have  ever  amongst  us  observed  supercelestial 
opinions,  and  subterranean  manners,  to  be  of 
singular  accord. 

jfesop,  that  great  man,  saw  his  master  make 
water  as  he  walked :  "  What," 
said  he,  "  must  we  then  dung  as 
we  run  ?"4  Let  us  manage  our 
time  as  well  as  we  can,  there  will 
yet  remain  a  great  deal  that  will 
be  idle  and  ill  employed:  the  mind  has  no 
other  hours  wherein  it  would  willingly  do  its 
business,  without  disassociating  itself  from  the 
body,  in  that  little  space  it  needs  for  its  neces- 
sity. They  will  put  themselves  out  of  them- 
selves, and  escape  from  being  men ;  'tis  folly  ; 
instead  of  transforming  themselves  into  angels, 
they  transform  themselves  into  beasts :  instead 
of  elevating,  abase  themselves.  These  transcen- 
dant  humours  affright  me,  like  high  and  inac- 
cessible cliffs  and  precipices;  and  nothing  is 
hard  for  me  to  digest  in  the  life  of  Socrates  but 
his  ecstacies  and  communication  with  demons, 
nothing  so  human  in  Plato  as  that  for  which 
they  say  he  was  called  divine ;  and  of  our  sci- 
ences, those  seem  to  me  the  most  terrestrial  and 
low  that  are  highest  mounted,  and  1  find 
nothing  so  humble  and  mortal  in  the  life  of 
Alexander  as  his  fancies  about  his  immortalisa- 
tion. Philotas  pleasantly  quipt  him  in  his  an- 
swer :  Alexander  had  congratulated  himself  by 
letter,  concerning  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Amnion, 
who  had  placed  mm  amongst  the  gods ;  "  Upon 
thy  account  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Philotas, 
"  but  the  men  are  to  be  pitied  who  are  to  live 
with  a  man,  and  to  obey  him,  who  exceeds  and 
is  not  contented  with  the  measure  of  a  man  :"* 

DUs  te  minorem  quod  geria,  unpen*.8 

"  So  you  the  power  dirine  obey, 
ftlidat  morula  wide  you'll  spread  your  way." 

The  pretty  inscription  wherewith  the  Athenians 


4  Planudoa,  in  vitA, 

5  Quintal  Curtiut,  ri.  9. 
•  Horat.  Od.  iii.  6,  S. 
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honoured  the  entry  of  Pompey  into  their  city  is 
conformable  to  my  notion  : 

"  The  more  thou  acknowledgest  thyaelf  man, 
The  more  thou  seemest  a  god."* 

'Tis  an  absolute,  and,  as  it  were,  a  divine  per- 
fection, for  a  man  to  know  how  loyally  to  enjoy 
his  being.  We  seek  other  conditions,  by  reason 
we  do  not  understand  the  use  of  our  own ;  and 
go  out  of  ourselves,  because  we  know  not  how 
to  reside  there.  'Tis  to  much  purpose  to  go 
upon  stilts,  for  when  upon  stilts  we  must  yet 
walk  upon  our  lejp  j  and,  when  seated  upon 
the  most  elevated  throne  in  the  world,  we  are 
still  but  seated  upon  our  breech.  The  fairest 
lives,  in  my  opinion,  ore  those  which  regularly 

*  Plutarch,  in  rUd. 


accommodate  themselves  to  the  common  and 
human  model,  without  miracle,  without  extra- 
vagance. But  old  age  stands  a  little  in  need 
of  a  more  gentle  treatment  Let  us  recommend 
it  to  that  God,  the  protector  of  health  and  wis- 
dom, but,  withal,  a  wisdom  gay  and  sociable. 

Frui  paratis  et  valido  mihi, 
Latoe,  dones,  et,  precor,  integra 

Cum  mente ;  nee  turpem  senectam 
Degere,  nee  cithara  carentem.* 

**  Nor  ask  I  more  than  aenae  and  health, 
Still  to  enjoy  my  present  wealth. 
From  age  and  all  ita  weakness  free, 
O,  son  of  Jove,  preserv'd  by  thee, 
Give  me  to  strike  the  tuneful  lyre, 
And  thou  my  latest  song  inspire." 


»  Horace,  Od.  i,  31, 1 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Montaigne,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Essays, 
chap,  ix.,  speaks  of  his  travels,  and  particu- 
larly of  his  visit  to  Rome.  It  being  known, 
then,  that  our  author  had  made  journeys 
through  Switzerland,  through  Germany,  and 
through  Italy,  it  was  matter  of  natural  surprize 
that  so  close  an  observer,  a  writer  who  had 
filled  his  Essays  with  such  continual  domestic 
and  personal  details,  should  have  drawn  up  no 
account  of  his  travels ;  but,  as  no  trace  of  any 
such  work  was  discovered  for  180  years  after 
his  death,  the  matter  was  thought  no  more  of. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  M.  Pru- 
nis,  a  Regular  Canon  of  Chancelade,  in  Peri- 
gord,  was  making  researches  through  that 
province  relative  to  a  History  of  Perigord, 
which  he  had  undertaken.  Among  other 
places,  he  visited  the  old  Chateau  de  Mon- 
taigne, at  this  time  the  property  of  M.  le  Comte 
de  Segur  de  la  Roquette,  a  descendant,  in  the 
sixth  generation,  from  Eleanora  de  Montaigne, 
only  daughter  of  our  Essayist.  Upon  making 
an  application  here  to  inspect  any  archives 
that  the  family  might  possess,  he  was  shown 
an  old  coffer,  containing  a  variety  of  papers, 
long  since  laid  by  and  forgotten,  which  ne  was 
informed  he  might  make  what  use  of  he  pleased. 
Among  them  he  discovered  the  original  manu- 
script of  the  Journey  of  Montaigne,  in  all 
probability  the  only  copy  in  existence.  He 
obtained  permission  from  M.  de  Segur  to  take 
the  manuscript  away  with  him,  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  giving  it  a  mature 
examination.  After  having  thoroughly  con- 
vinced himself  of  its  genuineness,  he  made  a 
journey  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  corrobo- 
rating his  own  conviction  by  the  opinion  of 
the  men  of  letters  there.  The  manuscript  was 
carefully  examined  by  several  literary  gentle- 
men of  note,  and  more  especially  by  M.  Cap- 
peronnier,  Librarian  to  the  King's  Library ; 
and  it  was  unanimously  recognised  as  the 
genuine  manuscript  of  Montaigne's  Journey. 

This  manuscript  forms  a  small  folio  volume, 
of  278  pages.      The   hand-writing  and  the 


paper  incontestably  belong  to  the  latter  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  As  to  the  style,  there 
can  be  no  mistake  about  it ;  in  every  page  yon 
recognise  the  naivety  the  frankness,  and  the 
force  of  expression,  which  stamp  all  Mon- 
taigne's writings  as  with  a  signet,  marking 
them  for  his  own.  One  part  of  the  manuscript, 
rather  more  than  a  third,  is  in  the  hand* 
writing  of  a  domestic,  who  acted  as  secretary 
to  Montaigne,  and  who  always  speaks  of  his 
master  in  the  third  person :  but  it  is  obvious 
that  he  wrote  to  Montaigne's  dictation,  for 
each  page  teems  with  our  Essayist's  peculiar 
manner  and  expressions ;  and  here  and  there 
we  come  upon  a  touch  of  that  delightful  egotism 
which  Montaigne  so  often  displays,  and  which 
never  sat  so  amiably  and  so  well  on  any  writer 
before  or  since.  The  rest  of  the  manuscript, 
where  Montaigne  speaks  in  the  first  person, 
is  in  his  own  hand-writing,  which  the  greatest 
pains  were  taken,  and  successfully,  to  verify ; 
and  of  this  portion  more  than  one-half  is  in 
Italian.  At  the  beginning  of  the  manuscript 
one  or  two  pages  are  wanting,  and  appear  to 
have  been  torn  off.  The  manuscript  thus  hap- 
pily discovered  had  evidently  not  received  any 
sort  of  correction  on  the  part  of  Montaigne 
after  it  was  once  written  ;  and  it  required  much 
time  and  infinite  pains  to  decipher  it,  so  mise- 
rable was  the  hand-writing  of  the  Secretary, 
and  so  ludicrously  inaccurate,  irregular,  and 
various,  the  orthography  of  the  master.  A  cor- 
rect copy,  however,  having  at  length  been 
realized,  the  result  of  the  joint  efforts  of  M. 
Capperonnier  and  several  other  zealous  and 
competent  persons,  this  copy  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  M.  de  Querlon,  who,  assisted  by  M. 
Jamet  the  younger,  added  a  variety  of  notes, 
explaining  the  obsolete  words  and  expressions, 
and  giving  historical  notices  of  many  of  the 
persons  and  events  referred  to. 

The  object  which  induced  Montaigne  thus, 
at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  to  leave  his  family 
and  undertake  a  journey  of  seventeen  months' 
duration,  seems  principally  to  have  been  the 
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improvement  of  his  health;  a  desire  to  see 
whether  the  mineral  waters  of  Lorraine,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Tuscany,  would  be  more  successful 
in  removing  his  malady,  the  stone,  than  those 
of  France  nad  proved.  The  details  which  he 
is  constantly  giving  of  the  nature  and  effects  of 
these  various  waters  are  sometimes  rather 
tiresome  and  distasteful ;  and  had  Montaigne 
revised  the  manuscript,  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  it,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  mate- 
rially abridged  much  of  this  portion  of  his 
work.  After  all,  it  is  interesting,  as  illustrative 
of  the  man;  and,  indeed,  the  other  personal 
details  which  abound  in  the  Essays,  have  been 
regarded  by  very  many  readers  as  by  no  means 
the  least  entertaining  portion  of  that  work. 

The  following  extracts  from  M.  de  Querlon's 
DUcours  Prelimiruure  are  added,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  this  portion  of  the  present 
edition  equally  complete  with  the  rest,  and  as 
an  agreeable  commentary  not  only  upon  the 
Journey,  but  upon  our  traveller : — 

"A  l'epoquedii  voyage  de  Montaigne  en  Italie, 
1580,  cette  belle  con  tree,  couverte  des  mines  et 
des  debris  de  l'antiquite,  etoit  encore  depuis 
deux  siecles  devenue  la  patrie  des  arts.  Elle 
etoit  enrichie  des  travaux  de  Palladio,  de  Vi- 
gnole,  de  Michel-Ange,  de  Raphael,  de  Jules 
Romain,  du  Correge,  du  Titien,  de  Paul  Vero- 
nese, du  Tin  tore  t,  &c.  II  est  vrai  que  I'AIgarde, 
le  Guide,  l'AIbane,  le  Dominiquin,  Lafranc, 
Pietre  de  Cortone,  Annibal  Carrache,  et  une 
foule  d'autres  grands  maitres,  qui  suivirent  de 
pre*  les  premiers,  n'avoient  point  encore  produit 
ce  nombre  infini  d'ouvrages  en  tous  genres  aui 
decorent  les  eglises  et  les  palais  d'ltalie.  Le 
Pape  qui  regnoit  alors,  Gregoire  XIII.,  s'etoit 
beaucoup  moins  occupe  des  arts  de  decoration  et 
d'aerement,  que  d'etablissemens  utiles  et  de 
quelques  ouvrages  publics.  Sixte-Quint,  son 
successeur,  elu  quatre  ans  apres  ce  voyage,  em- 
bellit  beaucoup  plus  Rome,  en  moins  de  six  ans 
que  dura  son  regne,  que  n'avoit  fait  Gregoire 
XIII.  pendant  plus  de  douze  de  pontincat. 
Cependant  cette  capitale,  ainsi  que  Florence  et 
Venise,  ainsi  que  plusieurs  autres  villes  visitees 
par  Montaigne,  avoient  des-lors  de  quoi  remplir 
toute  Inattention  des  voyageurs,  par  les  richesses 
et  les  monumens  de  toute  espece  que  les  arts  y 
avoient  deja  repandus.  Montaigne  y  trouva 
done  de  quoi  s'occuper.  Avec  une  imagination 
aussi  vive  que  celle  qui  perce  dans  ses  Essais, 
et  d'une  tournure  pittoresoue,  pouvoit-il  voir 
froidement  les  arts  de  la  Grece  dont  il  etoit  en- 
toure  ?  Si  le  journal  de  son  voyage  contient 
peu  de  ces  descriptions  de  statues,' de  tableaux, 
d'autres  monumens  dont  tous  les  voyageurs 
modernes  chargent  successivement  leurs  rela- 
tions, (la  plupart  en  se  repetant  ou  se  copiant 
les  una  les  autres)  :  e'est,  comme  il  le  dit,  qu'il 
y  avoit  des  ce  terns-la  des  livres  ou  tout  cela  se 


i  II  dit  que  ce  $ont  lea  Statue*  qut  luiont  lepitu  agrUt  a 
ome.    II  comparoit  done  notre  philosophe ;  U  aroit  done 
It  sentiment  des  arts. 
*  Aujourd'hui  Ton  admire  trop,et  U  plupart  de  not  philo- 


trouvoit ;  e'est  encore  qu'il  ne  voyoit  que  pour 
soi,  ou  qu'il  n'entroit  point  dans  son  plan  d'ob- 
servation  de  faire  montre  des  impression*  que  les 
objets  faisoient  sur  lui,  ni  de  se  parer  de  con- 
noissances  dont  il  laissoit  la  possession  aux 
artistes.  Mais  il  paroit  que  tous  les  anciens 
monumens,  que  tous  les  restes  des  Romains 
l'avoient  singulierement  frappe.  C'est-la  qu'il 
cherchoit  la  genie  de  Rome  qui  lui  etoit  si  pre- 
sent, qu'il  avoit  mieux  send,  mieux  apper^u  que 
personne  dans  les  ecrits  des  Romains  qui  lui 
6toient  familiers,  et  particulierement  dans  ceux 
de  Plutarque.  II  le  voyoit  ce  genie  respirer 
encore  sous  les  vastes  ruines  de  la  capitale  du 
monde.  Jamais  peut-etre  on  ne  l'a  concu  ni 
represents,  d'aucune  maniere,  aussi  fbrtement, 
qu'il  Test  dans  ses  belles  reflexions  sur  l'immense 
tombeau  de  Rome.  II  est  sur  au  moins  que  dans 
le  grand  nombre  de  relations,  de  descriptions  en 
toutes  langues,  qu'on  a  des  anciens  restes  ou 
des  ruines  de  cette  ville,  rien  n'approche  de  cet 
eloquent  morceau,  rien  ne  donne  une  aussi 
grande  idee  du  siege  de  l'empire  Romain. 

"  Avant  de  lire  ces  reflexions,  on  verra  com- 
ment Montaigne,  avec  des  cartes  et  des  livres, 
avoit  etudie  cette  ville,  et  Ton  concevra  que  peu 
de  voyageurs  l'ont  mieux  pu  voir,  avant  ou  meme 
apres  lui.  On  ne  peut  douter  encore  qu'il  n'eut 
portage  son  attention  entre  l'ancienne  Rome  et 
la  nouvelle  ;  qu'il  n'eut  egalement  bien  examine 
les  restes  de  la  grandeur  Komaine,  et  les  eglises, 
les  palais,  les  jardins  modernes,  avec  tous  les 
embellissemens  dont  ils  etoient  deja  decores. 
Si  du  peu  de  descriptions  de  Rome  et  de  ses  envi- 
rons qu'il  a  mises  dans  son  journal,  on  interoit 
que  le  gout  des  arts  lui  manquoit,  on  se  trom- 
peroit  evidemraent,  puisque,  pour  ne  point  s'en 
faire  une  tache,  il  renvoye  aux  livres,  ainsi 
qu'on  l'a  deja  dit.  Les  statues  antiques  de  Flo- 
rence (la  ville  qu'il  vit  le  mieux,  apres  Rome), 
et  les  chefs-d'oeuvres  de  son  ecole,  ne  lui  6toint 
point  6chappes.  II  ne  marque  point  une  admi- 
ration outree  pour  Venise,  ou  il  ne  resta  que 
sept  jours,  parce  qu'il  s'etoit  propose  de  revoir 
cette  belle  ville  a  son  aise ;  mais  on  remarquera 
que  Montaigne,  sans  etre  insensible  aux  belles 
choses,  etoit  assez  sombre  adinirateur.s  Ce  aui 
paroit  le  toucher  le  plus,  ce  sont  les  beautes,  les 
variet^s  locales,  un  site  agreable  ou  singulier, 


naturelle  n'entre  pour  rien  dans  ses  observations, 
s'il  n'est  question  d'eaux  minerales  s  les  arbres, 
les  plantes,  les  animaux  l'occupent  tort  peu.  II 
se  repentit  a  la  verite  de  n'avoir  pas  vu  sur  la 
route  de  Florence  le  Volcan  de  Pietra  mala, 
qu'il  laissa  par  pur  oubli,  sans  se  detourner. 
On  le  voit  assez  curieux  des  machines  hydrau- 
liques  et  autres,  et  de  toutes  les  inventions  utiles. 
II  en  decrit  meme  quelques-unes,  et  ses  descrip- 


■ophea,  on  de  ceux  qui,  parmi  nous,  en  prennent  le  nom,  ne 
ae  dependent  pas  plus  que  les  autres  d'un  sentiment  qui  ne 
prouve  point  toute  l'ltendue  d'eapht  que  Ton  nmdroit  bien 
montrar* 
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tioDB,  poor  n'e  tre  pas  fort  claires,  pour  manquer 
sou  vent  de  precision,  parce  que  les  termes  ap- 
paremment  lui  manquoient,  n'en  prouvent  pas 
moins  son  at  trait,  son  gout  pour  ce  ^enre  de 
curiosites.  Un  autre  objet  d'observation  plus 
con  forme  a  sa  philosophic,  c'etoient  les  moeurs  et 
les  usages  des  peuples,  des  con  trees,  des  condi- 
tions differentes,  qu'il  consideroit  avec  un  soin 
particulier.  II  vottlut  voir  et  en  tretenir  quelques 
courtisanes  a  Rome,  a  Florence,  a  Venise,  et  ne 
crut  point  cet  ordre  indigne  de  son  attention. 
11  aimoit  uaturellement  le  commerce  des  feromes; 
mais  com  me  il  fut  toujours  bien  plus  regie  dans 
ses  moeurs,  ou  plus  chaste  dans  sa  personne  que 
dans  ses  ecrits,  qu'il  etoit  assez  maitre  de  ses 
sens,  et  qu'il  etoit  fort  attentif  sur  sa  sante,  la 
continence,  a  pres  de  cinquante  ans,  ne  dut  pas 
lui  couter  beaucoup.  A  regard  de  la  galanterie 
a  laquelle  sa  philosophic  nc  Pavoit  pas  fait  re- 
n  oncer,  com  me  on  le  verra  dans  son  sejour 
aux  bains  de  Lucques,  il  s'en  permettoit  un  peu 
selon  I* occasion  et  les  circonstances. 

"  Montaigne  au  reste  avoit  toutes  lesqualites 
necessaires  a  un  voyageur.  Naturellementsobre 
et  peu  sensible  au  plaisir  de  la  table,  peu  diffi- 
cile sur  le  choix  ou  sur  Pappret  des  alimens, 
qtioiqu'assez  friand  de  poisson,  il  s'accommodoit 
partout  de  ce  qu'il  trouvoit;  il  se  conformoit 
sans  peine  au  gout,  aux  usages  differens  de  tone 
les  lieux  qu'il  rencontroit :  cette  variete  m^me 
etoit  un  plaisir  de  plus  pour  lui.  Veritable 
cosmopolite,  qui  regardoit  tous  les  hommes 
comine  ses  concitoyens  naturels,  il  n'etoit  pas 
moins  accommodant,  moins  aise  dans  le  com- 
merce de  la  vie.  II  aimoit  beaucoup  la  conver- 
sation, et  il  trouvoit  bien  a  se  satisfaire  chez 
une  nation  spirituelle  ou  sa  reputation  Pavoit 
devance,  et  lui  avoit  fait  des  amis.  Loin  d'y 
porter  cette  prevention  que  Pon  reproche  aux 
Francois  de  trop  laisser  voir  aux  etrangers,  il 
comparoit  leurs  usages  aux  notrcs,  et  quand  les 
premiers  lui  paroissoient  prevaloir,  il  en  conve- 
noit  sans  hesiter.  Ainsi  sa  franchise  ne  pouvoit 
manquer  de  le  rendre  tres-agreable  a  ceux 
memes  qui  ne  s'en  piquoient  pas  autantque  lui. 
Ajoutons  a  tous  ces  a  vantages  Phabitude  du 
cheval,  si  commode  pour  lui  qui  souffroit  diffi- 
cilement  les  voitures,  et  par  cette  beureuse 
habitude,  un  corps  capable  de  fatigues  qui  lui 
faisoit  supporter  et  les  mauvais  gites,  et  le 
changement  d'air  presque  continue!,  et  toutes 
les  autres  incommodites  des  voyages. 

"  Montaigne  voyageoit  comme  il  ecrivoit :  ce 
n'etoit  ordinairement  ni  la  reputation  des  lieux, 
n i  moins  encore  un  plan  forme  de  suivre  telle 
ou  telle  partie  pour  la  connoitre  exactement, 
ni  la  marche  des  autres  voyageura,  qui  regloient 
la  sienne  ;  il  suivoit  peu  les  routes  ordinaires, 
et  Pon  ne  voit  pas  que  dans  ses  voyages  (ex- 


1  Mallebranche,  entre  autre*,  est  an  des  plaa  mauyais 
juges  de  Montaigne.  Un  methodiste,  un  homme  a  systemee, 
ne  devoit  paa  le  trouver  supportable.  Ce  philosophe  Carte'- 
sien,  par  une  inconsequence  a  la  foia  formelle  et  reelle, 
s'ltant  toujours  declare  coutre  I 'imagination,  sa  faculty  do- 
minants (quoiqu'il  en  cut  bien  eprouTe'  lea  surprises),  ne 


cepte  toujours  son  attrait  pour  les  eaux  mine- 
rales),  il  eut  un  objet  plus  determine  qu'il  n'en 
avoit  en  composant  ses  Essais.  A  peine  a-t-il 
le  pied  en  Italie  qu'il  paroit  regretter  PAlle- 
niagne." 

"  Les  deux  premiers  livres  des  Essais 

furent  imprimes  pour  la  premiere  fois  a  Bor- 
deaux en  1580;  ils  parurent  par  consequent  au 
moins  quelques  mois  avant  le  voyage  de  Mon- 
taigne en  Italie.  Or,  dans  cette  edition  de 
Bordeaux,  il  n'est  fait  aucune  mention  de  ce 
Voyage  d'ltalie.  Mais,  comine  toutes  les  edi- 
tions posterieures,  depuis  et  compris  la  cin- 
quieme,  sont  augmentees  d'un  troisieme  livre, 
et  d'environ  600  additions. faites  aux  deux  pre- 
miers, on  trouve  parmi  ces  additions  plusieurs 
faits  relatife  a  ce  meme  Voyage.  Ils  pourroient 
done  embarrasser  ceux  qui,  ne  pouvant  les  faire 
cadrer  avec  la  date  des  editions  anterieures  aux 
additions  de  Montaigne,  ne  sauroient  pas  que 
ces  faits  en  font  partie,  et  qu'il  les  a  lui-meme 
inseres  apres  coup  dans  les  deux  premiers  livres 
des  Essais. 

"  Mais  ce  qui  rendra  ce  Journal  interes- 

sant  pour  les  lecteurs  qui  cherchent  Phomme 
dans  ses  ecrits,  e'est  qu'il  leur  ferra  beaucoup 
mieux  connoitre  Pauteur  des  Essais,  que  les 
Essais  meme.  Ceci  doit  paroitre  un  peu  para- 
doxe ;  allons  a  la  preuve.  Dans  ces  Essais,  ou 
pourtant  Montaigne  parle  tant  et  si  souvent  de 
lui-meme,  son  veritable  caractere  est  noye  sous 
la  multitude  des  traits  que  peuvent  en  former 
Pensemble,  et  qu'il  n'est  pas  toujours  aise  de 
rapprocher  exactement,  ou  de  bien  faire  cadrer, 
comme  par  le  rooyen  d'un  verre  optique  on  re- 
unit  les  traits  disperses  dans  toutes  les  parties 
de  certains  tableaux,  pour  qu'il  en  resulte  une 
figure  reguliere.  Ce  qui  preuve  que  les  Essais 
de  Montaigne  ne  Pont  pas  suffisamment  fait 
connoitre,  e'est  la  diversity  des  jugemens  qu'on 
a  portes  de  lui.  Ici  Pon  ne  voit  plus  Pecrivain, 
non  pas  meme  dans  le  moment  le  plus  froid  de 
la  composition  la  moins  meditee  :  e'est  Phomme, 
e'est  Montaigne  lui-meme,  sans  dessein,  sans 
aucun  appret,  livre  a  son  impulsion  naturelle, 
a  sa  mauiere  de  penser  spontanee,  naive,  aux 
mouvemens  les  plus  soudains,  les  plus  libres  de 
son  esprit,  de  sa  volonte,  &c.  On  le  voit  mieux 
que  dans  ses  Essais,  parce  que  e'est  bien  moins 
lui  qui  parle,  qui  rend  temoinage  de  lui-meme, 
que  les  faits  ecrits  de  sa  main  pour  la  decharge 
de  sa  me  moire,  sans  autre  vue,  sans  la  moindre 
idee  d'ostentation  prochaine,  eloignee,  presente 
ou  future.  Parmi  les  faits  de  ce  Journal  qui 
donneront  de  Pauteur  (et  sur-tout  de  sa  philo- 
sophic) une  idee  plus  vraie  que  tous  les  juge- 
mens  qu'on  en  a  portes,1  nous  nous  bornons  & 
celui-ci : 

"  De  tous  les  lieux  d'ltalie  dignes  de  attirer 


pouToit  gueres  gouter  un  homme  qui  en  avoit  autant  que 
lui,  mais  qui  en  aroit  fait  un  tout  autre  usage.  On  ne  con* 
noit  done  point  asses  Montaigne,  parce  qu'on  ne  l'a  gueres 
juge*  que  sur  ce  qu'il  dit  de  lui-m^me.  sur  ses  personnalites 
eontinuelles,  et  sur  les  traits  Tagura,  indecia.  formes  de  s* 
main,  sou  caractere  philosophique  n'a  point  tte*  derelopp^. 
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l'attention  de  Montaigne,  cclui  <ju'on  pourroit ■ 
le  moins  soupconner  qu'il  eut  ete  curieux  de  • 
voir,  c'est  Lorette:  cependant  lui  qui  n'etoit 
rcste  qu'un  jour  et  demi  tout  au  plus  a  Tivoli, 
passa  pres  de  trois  jours  a  Lorette.  II  est  vrai 
qu'une  partie  de  ce  terns  fut  employe  tant  a 
tkire  construire  un  riche  Ex  voto  compose  de 
quatre  figures  d'argent,  Tune  de  la  Vierge  (de- 
vant  laquelle  etoient  a  genoux  les  trois  autres, 
la  sienne,  celle  de  sa  feinme,  et  celle  de  sa  fille), 
qu'  a  solliciter  pour  son  tableau  une  place  qu'il 
n'obtint  qu'avec  beaucoup  de  faveur.  II  y  fit 
de  plus  ses  devotions ;  ce  aui  surprendra  peut- 
etre  encore  plus  que  le  Voyage  et  YEx  voto 


mdme.  Si  Tauteur  de  la  "  Dissertation  nr  la 
Religion  de  Montaigne,"  qui  vient  de  paroftre, 
avoit  lu  le  Journal  que  nous  publions,  il  en 
auroit  tire  les  plus  fortes  preuves  en  faveur  de 
son  Christianisme,  contre  ceux  qui  croyent  bien 
rhonorer  en  lui  refusant  toute  religion  :  comme 
si,  malgre*  son  scepticisme,  on  n'appercevoit  pas 
la  sienne  dans  vingt  endroits  de  ses  Essaia,  et  si 
sa  constant  aversion  pour  les  sectes  nonvelles 
n'en  etoit  point  une  preuve  eclatante  et  nnlle- 
ment  equivoque,  ainsi  que  l'avoit  bien  remarque 
sa  fille  d'alliance,  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay, 
la  meilleure  apologiste  de  Montaigne." 
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ITiie  Snt  two  or  Una*  pa*rt>  id  tha  m 

harioa-  appaitnUj  bctn  urn  off  »  long 

diacorered ;  bat  a/Mr  all  tho  loai  ia 


dl  probability,  of  Ibo  Vadafnc  d 

-  --"-cued  Ifac  eighth  chapter  o.  __  — — 

..    .      ilia,  whom  the  poll  left   at  Padua; 

hare  made  tht  uVirt  joutuft  with  It  onlaifnt.J 

-  -  -  Monsieur  dp.  Mohtaighb  dispatched 
Monsieur  de  Mattecoulon1  post  with  the  esquire 
to  visit  the  count,  and  found  that  his  wounds 
were  not  mortal.  At  Beaumont,1  M.  d'Estiasac 
joined  our  party  for  tbe  purpose  of  making  the 
journey  with  us,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman, 
a  valit-dc  -chambre,  a  sumpter-mule,  and,  on 
foot,  a  muleteer  and  two  lacqueys,  amounting 
to  the  same  number  in  all  as  our  party)  and  who 
were  to  pay  their  half  of  the  expenses.  Mon- 
day, 5ih  of  September,  1560,  we  set  out  from 
Beaumont,  after  dinner,  and  went  on,  without 
stopping,  to  sup  at 

Meaux,  a  small  and  pretty  town,  situated  on 
the  river  Maine.  It  consists  of  three  sections ; 
the  town  and  the  fauxbourg  being  on  this 
side  the  river,  nearest  Paris,  and  the  third 
lying  over  the  bridges.  Tbis  latter,  which  is  a 
very  considerable  place,  and  which  they  call 
tbe  marche.  (market)  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 


by  the  river  and  a  mull-constructed  fosse,  and 
is  thickly  populated.  Tbis  place  was  formerly 
well  fortified  with  thick  high  walls  and 
towers ;  but  in  our  second  Huguenot  troubles, 
on  account  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
belonging  to  that  party,  all  these  fortifications 
were  demolished.  This  district  of  tbe  town 
once  sustained  the  attack  of  the  English,  after 
the  other  parts  had  surrendered  ;  in  recompense 
of  which  service,  the  Marehi  has  ever  since 
been  exempt  from  taxes  and  other  imposts. 
They  show  upon  the  river  Mame  an  islet  of  two 


op  by  the  English,  from  which  to  batter  the 
Marehi  with  their  engines,  but  which  has 
since,  with  the  progress  of  time,  become  thus 
consolidated.  In  the  faux  bourg  we  saw  the 
abbey  of  Saint  Faron,  a  very  old  building, 
where  they  show  the  apartments  of  Ogier  the 
Dane.  There  is  an  ancient  refectory,  with  long 
wide  tables  of  stone,  of  an  unusual  size,  extend- 
ing along  each  side  and  end,  in  the  centre  of 
which,  before  our  civil  wars,  rose  a  fountain  of 
water,  which  served  for  their  repasts.  The 
majority  of  the  monks  are  men  of  some  birth. 
Among  other  things  there  is  an  antique  and 
once  magnificent  tomb,  exhibiting  the  statue* 
of  two  knights,  in  stone,  of  extraordinary  size. 
They  believe  these  to  be  tbe  effigies  of  Ogier 
the  Dane  and  some  other  Paladin.'  There  is 
I  neither  inscription  nor  coat- of- arms,  but  merely  a 
'  Latin  sentence,  one  of  tbe  abbots  placed  on  it 
about  a  hundred  years  ago,  purporting  that 
"Here  two  unknown  heroes  were  buried." 
Among  their  reliques  they  show  the  bones  of 
these  knights.  The  arm-bone,  from  the  shoulder 
to  die  elbow,  is  about  the  entire  length  of  the 
arm  of  a  man  of  the  present  time,  ordinary  mea- 
sure, or  somewhat  longer  than  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne's arm.      They  also  show   two  of  their 
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swords,  which  are  about  the  length  of  our  two- 
banded  swords;  and  are  very  much  hacked 
all  along  the  edge. 

At  Meaux,  M.  de  Montaigne  went  to  visit  \ 
the  treasurer  of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,1  by  | 
name  Justus  Terreille,  well  known  among  the  | 
savant  of  France;  a  little  man,  sixty  years  old,  j 
who  has  travelled  in  Egypt,  been  to  Jerusalem,  j 
and  resided  seven  years  at  Constantinople.    He 
showed  M.  de  Montaigne  his  library,  and  the 
rarities  in  his  garden,  amongst  which  we  most 
particularly  remarked  a  box-tree,  spreading  its 
branches  in  a  circular  form,  and  become,  by 
training  and  cropping,  so  thick  and  round,  that 
it  appears  like  a  massive  polished  ball,  of  the 
height  of  a  man. 

From  Meaux,  where  we  dined  in  the  morning, 
we  went  to  sleep  at 

Charly,  seven  leagues.     Next  day,  Thursday 
morning,  we  went  on  to  dine  at 

Dormans,  seven  leagues.   Next  day,  we  went 
on  to  dine  at 

Esprenei,'  five  leagues ;  where  being  arrived, 
Messieurs  d'Estiasac  and  de  Montaigne  went  to 
mass,  as  is  their  custom,  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  ;  and  M.  de  Montaigne  having  observed 
on  a  former  occasion,  when  M.  the  Marshal 
Strozzi  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Teonville,3 
that  his  body  was  brought  to  this  church,  he 
inquired  where  he  had  been  deposited,  and 
found  he  had  been  buried  there  without  any 
memorial,  stone,  arms,  or  epitaph,  right  against 
the  high  altar  ;  and  we  were  told  that  the 
queen  had  caused  him  to  be  buried  thus  without 
pomp  and  ceremony,  at  the  express  wish  of  the 
Marshal  himself.  1  he  Bishop  of  Renes,4  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  Hanequins*  of  Paris,  was 
at  that  time  officiating  in  this  church,  of  which 
be  is  abbot :  for  it  was  the  day  of  the  Festival 
of  our  Lady  in  September.  M.  de  Montaigne, 
after  mass,  accosted  M.  Maldonat,"  Jesuit, 
whose  name  is  very  famous  for  erudition  in 
theology  and  philosophy.  They  had  a  long 
talk  upon  learned  subjects,  both  then  and  after 
dinner  at  our  lodging,  where  M.  Maldonat 
came  to  visit  us.  And,  among  other  things, 
M.  Maldonat,  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
baths  of  Aspa,7  at  Liege,  where  he  bad  been 
with  M.  de  Nevers,  told  M.  de  Montaigne 
that  the  waters  there  are  very  cold,  and  that 
it  was  considered  the  colder  you  could  take 
them  the  better.  Indeed  they  are  so  cold  that 
they  make  some  of  those  who  use  them  shiver 
ana  tremble  ;  and  soon  after  you  feel  a  terrible 
pain  in  the  stomach.  He  said  that,  for  his 
portion,  be  had  taken  a  hundred  ounces ;  for 
there  are  persons  in  attendance  who  furnish 


1  The  ancient  cathedral,  lioce  placed  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Virgin. 

*  Epernay,  in  Champagne. 

*  Theonrille. 
4  Rennet. 

»  Hennequin. 

*  Juan  Maldonado,  the  learned  Spanish  Jesuit,  author  of 
aome  excellent  commentaries  on  the  Gospels j  died  at 
Rome,  1683. 


you  with  glasses  which  hold  the  exact  quaatkf  ; 
you  wish  to  have.    They  are  not  only  taka  ' 
fasting,  but  also  after  eatiug.     Their  operatka, 
as  he  described  it,  is  like  that  of  the  waters  of 
Guascogne.8    As  to  himself,  he  said  that  be 
was  struck  with  its  effects,  from  noticing  the 
hurt  which  it  did  not  do  him,  though  be  drunk  , 
it  several  times  while  in  a  state  of  extreme  per-  ' 
gpiration  and  commotion  of  body.    He  had  seen  j 
frogs  and  other  little  beasts  which  were  throws 
into  it,  die  immediately  from  its  effects ;  and  he  ' 
said  that  a  handkerchief,  if  stretched  over  a 
glass  full  of  the  water,   will    forthwith  ton 
yellow.     People  take  the  waters  for  at  least  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks.    The  place  has  very 
excellent  accommodations.    The  water  is  good 
against  all  sorts  of  obstruction  and  gravel ;  yet 
neither  M.  de  Nevers  nor  he  got  much   the 
better  for  it.     He  had  with  him  a  steward  of 
M.  de  Nevers,  and  they  gave  M.  de  Montaigne 
a  printed  paper  upon  the  subject  of  the  dispute 
between   Messieurs   de   Montpensier    and    de 
Nevers,9  so  that  he  might  learn  the  facts  of  the 
matter,  and  be  able  to  inform  such  gentlemen 
as  might  ask  him  about  it. 

We  set  out  hence,  Friday  morning,  and 
came  to 

Chaalons,10  seven  leagues.  We  pot  up  at 
the  Crown,  an  excellent  hostelry,  where  yon 
are  served  on  plate,  and  most  of  the  bed  and 
other  furniture  is  of  silk.  The  common  houses 
in  all  this  part  of  the  country  are  built  of  chalk, 
cut  into  square  pieces  of  half  a  foot  each,  or 
thereabouts ;  others  are  built  of  turf,  of  the 
same  form.  Next  day,  after  dinner,  we  set  off, 
and  went  to  sleep  at 

Vitry  le  Francois,  seven  leagues.  This  is  a 
small  town  on  the  river  Maine,  built  about 
thirty-five  or  forty  years  back,  in  place  of  the 
former  Vitry,  which  was  burnt.  It  retains  its 
original  well-proportioned  and  agreeable  form, 
and  its  centre  consists  of  one  of  the  finest  squares 
in  France.  We  here  learned  three  memorable 
things.  The  first,  that  Madame  the  duchess- 
dowager  de  Guise  de  Bourbon,11  eighty-seven 
years  old,  was  still  alive,  and  could  still  walk  a 
quarter  of  a  league.  The  next,  that  an  execu- 
tion had  taken  place  a  few  days  before,  at  a 
Elace  called  Monti  ran  (let,12  in  that  neighbour- 
ood,  upon  this  occasion  : — Seven  or  eight  girls 
round  Chaumont  en  Bassigni  agreed,  some  years 
before,  to  dress  themselves  up  as  men,  and  so  to 
continue  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  One  of 
these  came  to  Vitry,  under  the  name  of  Mary, 
and  gained  her  livelihood  by  weaving ;  sue 
appeared  a  well-behaved  young;  man,  and  every 
body  liked  her  as  such.    She  became  betrothed 


?  Spa. 

8  Gascon?. 

•  It  was  about  aome  point  of  parliamentary  precedence, 
and  was  ultimately  determined  in  favour  of  the  Dnke  de 
Montpensier. 

•°  Chalons  sur  Blame. 

11  Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  widow  of  Claude  de  Lorraine, 
fimt  Duke  of  Guise,  who  died  in  1S50.  The  Jacobin  Dor* 
•peaks  of  her  as  of  a  saint. 

>*  Montier  en-Der. 


at  Vitry  to  a  girl  who  is  still  alive,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  differences  that  arose  between 
them,  the  match  was  broken  off.  Afterwards 
she  went  to  Montirandet,  still  gaining  her  live- 
lihood at  the  same  employment,  and  there  she 
fell  in  love  with,  and  married,  a  woman,  with 
whom  she  lived  four  or  five  months,  and  gave 
her  every  satisfaction,  'tis  said ;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  having  been  recognised  by  a  person 
from  Chauniont,  and  the  thing  being  brought 
under  the  cognizance  of  justice,  the  husband 
was  condemned  to  be  hanged  ;  which  she  said 
she  would  rather  endure  than  re-assume  her 
female  attire  and  habits.  And  she  was  accord- 
ingly hanged,  on  the  charge  of  having,  by  un- 
lawful practices  and  inventions,  supplied  the 
defects  of  her  sex.  The  third  anecdote  is  of 
a  man  still  living,  named  Germain,  of  humble 
condition,  without  trade  or  occupation,  who 
was  a  woman  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and 
only  noticeable  as  such  from  having  more  hair 
about  her  chin  than  other  girls,  whence  she  was 
called  Bearded  Mary.  One  day,  making  an 
unusual  effort  in  a  leap,  her  virile  utensils  came 
out,  and  the  Cardinal  de  Len  on  court,  at  that 
time  bishop  of  Chalons,  gave  her  the  name  of 
Germain.  He  is  not  married.  He  has  a  large 
thick  beard  ;  but  we  could  not  see  him,  for  he 
was  at  some  neighbouring  village.  They  have 
still  in  the  place  a  song,  common  in  the  mouths 
of  the  girls,  in  which  they  advise  one  another 
not  to  stretch  their  legs  too  wide,  lest  they 
should  become  men,  as  Mary  Germain  did. 
They  say  that  Ambrose  Pare  has  inserted  this 
story  in  his  book  on  surgery.  It  was  declared 
to  M.  de  Montaigne  to  be  absolutely  true,  by 
the  chief  officers  of  the  town.  Thence  we  set 
out,  Sunday  morning  after  breakfast,  and  went 
without  stopping  to 

Bar,  nine  leagues,  where  M.  de  Montaigne, 
who  had  been  there  before,  found  nothing  new 
to  remark,  but  the  lavish  expenditure  that  a  pri- 
vate priest  and  dean  of  those  parts,  had  gone  to, 
and  was  still  continuing  daily,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works.  He  is  called  Gilles  de 
Treves  ;  he  has  built  the  most  sumptuous  mar- 
ble chapel,  full  of  pictures  and  decorations,  that 
is  to  be  seen  in  France  ;  and  has  built,  and  just 
finished  furnishing,  the  finest  private  house  also 
that  is  to  be  seen  in  France ;  the  completest  in 
structure,  the  most  elaborately  decorated  and 
enriched,  and  the  most  commodious :  this  he 
intends  for  a  college.  He  is  now  gilding  and 
completing  it  at  his  own  expense.  From  Bar, 
where  we  dined  on  Monday,  we  went  to  sleep  at 

Mannese,  four  leagues,  a  little  village  where 
M.  de  Montaigne  was  obliged  to  stop,  on  ac- 
count of  his  cholic,  which  also  occasioned  him 
to  abandon  the  desire  he  had  formed  of  seeing 
Toul,  Mefz,  Nancy,  Jouinville,  and  St.  Disier, 
towns  scattered  along  this  route,  in  order  to  get 


1  Plombieres. 

*  Donremy  la  Pucelle. 

s  D'Arc. 

4  Among  others,  seYeral.of  the  lords  of  the  family  of  Du 


as  soon  as  possible  to  Plommieres.1  We  left 
Mannese  Tuesday  morning,  and  went  to  dine  at 

Vaucouleur,  one  league ;  and  then  went  along 
the  river  Meuse  to  a  village  named 

Donremy,2  on  the  Meuse,  three  leagues  from 
Vaucouleur,  where  was  bom  the  famous  Maid 
of  Orleans,  whose  name  was  Joan  d'Acq,*  or 
d' A  re  is.  Her  descendants  were  ennobled  by 
the  royal  favour ;  and  we  were  shown  the  arms 
which  the  king  gave  them,  azure,  a  straight 
sword  with  a  crown  and  handle  of  gold,  and 
two  fleurs-de-lis  at  the  side  of  the  sword  ;  of 
which  a  receiver  of  Vaucouleur  gave  M.  de 
Caselis  a  painted  copy.  The  front  of  the  small 
house  in  which  she  was  born  is  covered  with 
representations  of  her  different  exploits;  but 
time  has  greatly  defaced  the  painting.  There 
is  also  a  tree  with  a  vine  up  it,  which  is  called 
'  the  Maid's  tree,'  but  there  is  nothing  else 
remarkable  about  it.  We  proceeded  in  the 
evening  to  sleep  at 

Neutchasteau,  five  leagues,  where,  in  the 
church  of  the  Cordeliers,  there  are  a  great 
many  tombs,  four  or  five  hundred  years  old,  of 
the  nobility  of  the  country,4  all  of  the  inscrip- 
tions on  which  begin  in  this  way  :  "  Cy  git  tel, 
qui  fut  mors  lors  que  li  milliaires  courroit,  per 
mil  deux  cens,  kc."  We  saw  their  library, 
in  which  there  are  a  great  many  books,  but 
none  of  them  rare ;  and  a  well,  with  very  large 
buckets,  which  are  worked  up  and  down  by  the 
feet  treading  on  a  plank  of  wood,  placed  on  a 
pivot,  with  which  is  connected  a  piece  of  round 
wood,  to  which  the  cord  of  the  well  is  attached. 
M.  de  Montaigne  had  seen  some  of  the  same 
sort  elsewhere.  Close  to  the  well  is  a  large 
stone  vessel,  raised  above  the  top  of  the  well 
about  five  or  six  feet,  which  the  bucket  mounts 
up  to,  and  by  the  same  machinery  empties 
itself  into  it,  thus  keeping  it  always  full. 
This  vessel  is  of  such  a  height  that  from  it,  by 
means  of  leaden  pipes,  the  water  is  conveyed 
to  the  refectory,  kitchen,  and  bakehouse,  where 
it  rises  in  stone  receptacles  in  the  form  of 
natural  fountains. 

From  Neufchasteau,  where  we  breakfasted, 
we  went  on  to  sup  at 

Mirecourt,  six  leagues,  a  pretty  little  town, 
where  M.  de  Montaigne  heard  news  of  M.  and 
Madame  de  Bourbon,  who  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  he 
went  to  see,  at  a  quarter  of  a  league  thence, 
out  of  the  road,  the  nuns  of  Poussay.  This  is 
one  of  several  religious  houses,  which  have 
been  established  in  this  district,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  of  good  family.6  Each  has  one 
hundred,  two  hundred,  three  hundred  crowns 
a-year,  some  more,  some  less,  for  her  mainte- 
nance, and  separate  apartments.  Children  at 
nurse  are  received.  They  are  not  vowed  to 
virginity,  except  the  officials,  such  as  the  abbess, 


Chatelet.     One  of  these  nobles  insisted  upon  being  interred 
standing  upright  in  the  hollow  of  a  pillar,  saying  that  "no 
churl  should  erer  walk  orer  his  belly." 
»  The  others  were  at  Remiremont,  Epinal,  and  Rouxieres. 
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prioress,  and  others.  Tliey  dress  a9  they  please,  | 
like  other  younj*  ladies,  except  that  they  all 
wear  a  white  veil  on  the  head  ;  and  in  church, 
during  service,  a  large  mantle,  which  they 
leave  in  their  places  in  the  choir.  All  the 
nuns  are  at  liberty  to  receive  company,  without 
any  restraint,  whether  it  be  persons  coming  to 
solicit  them  in  marriage,  or  ordinary  visitors. 
Those  who  are  inmates  may  give  away  or  sell 
their  benefice  to  whomsoever  they  will,  pro- 
vided the  new  comer  be  of  the  requisite  con- 
dition ;  and  there  are  certain  noblemen  of  the 
Erovince  who  hove  it  in  charge,  and  are  bound 
y  oath  to  ascertain  clearly  the  family  of  the 
girls  who  are  presented.  There  is  nothing  to 
hinder  one  person  from  having  three  or  tour 
benefices.  The  inmates  perforin  the  same  re- 
ligious ceremonies  as  in  other  convents;  and 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  found  to  finish 
their  days  there,  and  to  decline  changing  their 
condition.     Thence  we  went  on  to  sup  at 

Espine,1  five  leagues.  This  is  a  pretty  little 
town,  on  the  river  Moselle,  into  which  we 
were  refused  admission,  on  account  of  having 
been  at  Neufchasteau,  where  the  plague  was 
not  long  since.  Next  morning  we  went  on 
to  dine  at 

Plommieres,  four  leagues.  From  Bar-le- 
Duc  the  leagues  resume  the  measure  of  Gas- 
cony,  and  become  longer  and  longer  as  they 
approach  Germany,  until  thev  are  double  and 
treble  what  they  are  here.  We  arrived  Friday, 
10th  Sept.  1580,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
This  place  is  situated  on  the  confines  of  Lor- 
raine and  Germany,  in  a  valley,  between  a 
number  of  high  and  precipitous  hills,  which 
closely  environ  it  on  all  sides.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  valley  sprint  several  fountains,  hot  and 
cold.  The  water  ot  the  former  has  neither  smell 
nor  taste,  and  is  as  hot  as  one  can  possibly  drink 
it,  so  that  M.  de  Montaigne  was  obliged  to  pour 
it  backwards  and  forwards,  from  one  glass  to 
another.  There  are  only  two  springs  the  water 
of  which  is  used.  That  which  turns  to  the 
west,  and  produces  the  bath  called  the  Queen's 
Bath,  leaves  in  the  mouth  a  sweet  flavour,  like 
liquorice ;  without  any  after-taste,  except  that, 
as  it  seemed  to  M.  de  Montaigne,  if  you  atten- 
tively notice,  it  smacks  somewhat  of  iron.  The 
other,  which  rises  from  the  foot  of  the  opposite 
mountain,  of  which  M.  de  Montaigne  only 
drank  one  day,  is  of  a  roughish  taste,  savouring 
of  alum.  The  custom  of  the  place  is  to  use  the 
baths  only  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Some 
take  their  meals  in  the  bath,  where  also  they 
have  themselves  cupped  and  scarified ;  they 
never  take  the  bath  till  they  have  purged 
themselves.  If  they  drink  the  water,  'tis  a 
glass  or  two,  while  they  are  in  the  bath.  They 
were  much  surprised  at  M.  de  Montaigne's 
method  of  taking  it,  who,  without  any  pre- 
vious physicking,  would  drink  nine  glasses  of  it, 
making  about  a  quart,  every  morning  at  seven 


Kapinal,  or  Epinal. 


o'clock,  and  dined  at  twelve  ;  and  the  days  that 
he  bathed,  which  was  every  other  day,  it  was 
at  four  o'clock,  remaining  in    the   bath  only 
one  hour.     On  these  days  he  generally  went 
without  supper.     We  saw  many  men  there  who 
had  been  cured  of  ulcers  and  various  eruptions. 
The  custom  is  to  be  there  at  least  a  month. 
The  favourite  season  is  the  spring-,  in   May. 
They  seldom  take  the  waters  after  August,  on 
account  of  the  coldness  of  the  climate ;   bat 
we  still  found  company  there,  the  dry,  warm 
weather    having    lasted    longer    than    usual. 
Among  others,  M.  de  Montaigne  contracted  an 
intimate  friendship  with  the   Seigneur   d'An- 
delot,  of  Franche-Compte,  whose    lather  was 
grand  equerry  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and 
who  himself  had  been  first  field-marshal  in  the 
army  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  was  made  go- 
vernor of  Saint  Quentin,  when  we  lost  it.     One 
part  of  his  beard  was  white,  and  one  of  his  eye- 
brows ;  and  be  told  M.  de  Montaigne  that  this 
change  had  come  upon  him  all  in  an  instant, 
one  day  that  he  was  sitting  at  home  full  of 
grief  at  the  death  of  a  brother  of  hi?,  whom  the 
Duke  of  Alva  had  put  to  death  as  an  accom- 
plice of  the  Counts  Eguemont  and   Homes;2 
that  be  had  been  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand, 
at  the  place  where  the  hair  was  now  white, 
and  that  when   he  rose,  those  who  were  with 
him   thought  the  changed  colour  was   flour, 
which   by  some  chance  had   fallen    on    those 
parts.     It  bad  remained  so  ever  since.     These 
baths  were  formerly  frequented  by  the  Germans 
only ;  but,  for  several  years  past,  people  from 
Franche-Compte  and  France  have  come  here 
in    crowds.     There  are  several   bath-rooms; 
with  a  principal  one,  a  large  building,  con- 
structed in  an   oval  form,  after  the   antique. 
It  is  thirty-five  paces  long,  and  fifteen  wide. 
The  hot  water  rises  from  underneath  by  several 
springs,  and  cold  water  flows  in  from  above,  to 
moderate  the  heat,  according  to  the  wish  of  those 
who  are  taking  it.     The  seats  or  boxes  arc 
divided  off  along  the  sides  by  poles,  suspended 
in  the  manner  of  those  by  which  horses  are 
kept  apart  in  our  stables :  the  place  is  boarded 
over,  to  ward  off  the  sun  and  rain.     AH  round 
the  inside  of  the  bath  there  are  four  degrees  of 
stone  steps,  rising  the  same  way  as  in  a  theatre, 
whereon  the  bathers  can   sit  or  lean.     The 
greatest  decorum  is  observed :  the  men,  how- 
ever, bathe  quite  naked,  with  the  exception  of 
a  slight  pair  of  drawers,  and  the  women  with 
the  exception  of  a  shift.     We  lodged  at  the 
Angel,  which  is  the  best  inn,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
equally  near  both  baths.     Our  whole  suite  of 
apartments,    though   we   had    several    rooms, 
cost  only  fifteen-pence  a-day.     The  landlords 
at  all  the  places  supply  wood  into  the  bargain ; 
but  the  country  about  is  so  full  of  it  that  it  only 
costs  the  cutting.    The  landladies  are  excellent  | 
cooks.     In  the  full  season  this  lodging  would 
have  cost  a  crown  a  day,  and  cheap  too  :  the 
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various  regions  and  countries  %?*&<*>  0I?  "*  neareit  a na  "J06?  conspicuous 

of    Plominieres,    we    have,  tIac«  *>  the  Grand  Bath,  and  signed  by  us, 

command  of  his  Highness,  Bai,,y  df  ^°^es;     G,?e?  at  l.he  ™d  Plom: 

lained,  and  do  institute  and  ™eres' tb?  4th,  da7  of  Ma>'>  m  tbe  year  of 


feed  of  the  horses  is  three-pence  a  day,  and  all  day,  and  shall   preserve  modesty  and  silence 

other  charges  are  equally   reasonable.      The  there  during  the  night,  without  noise,  scandal, 

rooms  are  not  very  handsome,  but  they  are  or  derision.     And  if  any  person  shall  disobey 

exceedingly  convenient ;    for,  by  means  of  a  this  regulation,  the  master  of  the  6aid  baths  is 

great  number  of  passages,  eacn  chamber  is  commanded  to  convey  such  person  immediately 

independent  of  the  others.    The  wine  and  bread  before  the  magistrate,  and  have  exemplary  pu- 

are  bad.     The  people  here  are  a  worthy  set :  nishment  inflicted  on  him. 

frank,  sensible,  and  attentive.     All  the  laws  of  "  Finally,  it  is  forbidden,  to  all  persons  com- 

the  country  are  religiously  observed.     Every  ins  from  infected  places,  to  enter  or  approach 

year  they  renew  on  a  tablet,  before  tbe  great  Plommieres,  on  pain  of  death ;  and  all  mayors 

bath,  in  the  German  and  French  languages,  and  officers  are  enjoined  to  take  strict  heed  to 

the  following  rules  and  regulations: —  this;  and  all  inhabitants  of  the  said  place  are 

ordered  to  send  into  us  certificates  stating  the 

"  Claude  de  Rynach,  Knight,  Seigneur  of  names  and  surnames,  and  ordinary  residence  of 

St.  Balesraont,  Montureulz  en  Ferrette,  Lenda-  the  persons  whom  they  have  received  into  their 

court,  &c.,  Counsellor  and  Chamberlain  of  our  houses,  under  penalty  of  imprisonment, 

sovereign  Lord  Monseigneur  the  Duke,  and  "  All  which  ordinances  above  declared  have 

his  Baflli  for  the  Vosges :  been  this  day  made  public  before  the  Grand 

"  Be  it  known,  that  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  Bath  ^^  »id   Plommieres,  and  copies  of 

sundry  ladies  and  other  notable  personages,  them  ■»xedf  in  the  Germain  and  French  Ian- 

assembling  from  various  regions  and  countries  %?*&<*>  0IJ  »e  nearest  and  most  conspicuous 
to    these    baths    of    Plominieres, 
pursuant  to   the 

instituted  and  ordained,  aim  uu  lusutuu;  auu  _»        -     ,         _     y  ,  __^ 

ordain,  as  follows :  Peace  and  our  Lord>  lo8°- 

"  Be  it  known  that  the  correction  of  minor  "  Clauds  de  Rynach." 
offences  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
mans, as  of  old  ;  to  whom  is  enjoined  the  caus-  Wc  stopped  at  this  place  from  the  18th  to 
intf  to  be  observed  the  ceremonies,  statutes,  and  the  27th  of  September.  M.  de  Montaigne 
rules  in  use  for  the  maintenance  of  tbe  said  drank  the  water  eleven  mornings;  on  eight 
baths,  and  the  punishment  of  the  offences  com-  of  these  mornings  he  drank  nine  glasses,  and 
ranted  by  people  of  their  nation,  without  excep-  on  three  moraines  seven  glasses  ;  he  bathed 
tion  of  persons,  and  without  making  use  of  any  five  times.  He  found  the  water  easy  enough 
blasphemous  or  irreverent  language  against  .to  take,  and  always  passed  it  before  dinner, 
the  Catholic  Church  and  belief.  He  found  no  other  effect  in  it  than  in  causing 

"  All  persons,  of  whatever  quality,  condi-  urine.     His  appetite  was  good  ;  and  his  sleep, 

tion,  district,  province,  or  country  they  may  be,  digestion,  and  whole  ordinary  condition,  were 

are  forbidden  to  make  use  of  injurious  language,  in  no  way  impaired  by  it.     On  the  sixth  day 

tending  to  excite  quarrelling ;  or  to  bear  arms  he  had  an  unusually  severe  attack  of  cholic, 

at  the  said  baths  ;  or  to  give  tbe  lie,  or  to  have  and  he  had  it  in  his  right  side,  where  he  had 

recourse  to  arms,  under  penalty  of  being  se-  never  felt  the  pain  before,  except  once  at  Arsac, 

verely   punished,   as  infringers  of   the  ducal  and  then  very  slight,  without  any  result.     This 

guarantee,  and  as  rebels  to  his  Highness.  attack  lasted  four  hours  ;  and,  during  its  opera- 

"  All  prostitutes  and  immodest  girls  are  for-  ration,  he  clearly  felt  the  straining  of  the  stone 

bidden  to  enter  the  said  baths,  or  to  approach  through  the  ureters.    The  two  first  days  he  was 

the  same  within  five    hundred  paces,   under  here,  he  passed  two  little  stones  that  were  in  the 

penalty  of  being  whipped  at  the  four  corners  of  bladder,  and  afterwards,  at  intervals,  travel, 

the  said  baths ;  and  of  imprisonment  and  arbi-  But  he  left  the  baths  in  the  opinion  that  he  still 

trary  fine,  for   the    persons  who    shall  have  had  in  the  bladder  the  stone  which  occasioned 

received  or  harboured  them.  the  above-mentioned  cholic,  and  some  other  little 

"  Under  the  same  penalty,  all  persons  are  stones  of  which  he  had  felt  the  descent.     He 

forbidden  to  use  towards  the  ladies  and  all  fe-  conceived  the  effect  of  these  waters,  and  theii 

males  generally,   frequenting  the  said  baths,  quality,  as  regarded  himself,  to   be  very  like 

any  lascivious  or  immodest  language  ;  to  touch  that  of  the  high  fountain  at  the  Bath  of  Ba- 

their  persons  indecorously  ;  or  to  enter  or  quit  nieres.     As  to  the  water  here,  he  found  it  very 

the  said  baths  in  any  manner  offensive  to  public  mild  ;  indeed,  children  of  a  year  or  six  months 

propriety.  old  are  commonly  to  be  seen  paddling  about  in 

"  And  because,  by  the  virtue  of  the  said  it.  His  perspiration  was  full,  but  gentle.  He 
baths,  God  and  nature  operate  various  cures  commanded  me,  at  the  request  of  the  hostess, — 
and  remedies,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  main-  it  is  a  custom  of  that  country, — to  present  her 
tain  purity  and  cleanliness,  in  order  to  prevent  with  a  copy  of  his  arms  on  wood,  which  a 
various  contagions  and  infections  that  might  painter  of  the  place  executed  for  a  crown ;  and 
there  arise,  it  is  expressly  ordered  that  the  mas-  the  hostess  had  it  carefully  fixed  on  the  wall  of 
ter  of  the  said  batns  shall  take  great  care  and  her  bouse,  outside.  September  27th,  after  din- 
examine  all  those  who  enter  the  oaths  night  or  ner,  we  left  Plommieres,  and  passed  over  a 
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mountainous  country,  which  resounded  utider 
our  horses'  feet  as  though  we  were  riding  over 
hollow  ground,  and  made  a  noise  like  drums 
beating.     We  got  to  supper  at 

Remiremont,  two  leagues,  a  pretty  little 
town,  where  we  found  excellent  lodging  at  the 
Unicorn  ;  indeed,  all  the  towns  of  Lorraine  (of 
which  this  is  the  last)  have  better  lodging  and 
accommodation  in  their  inns  than  is  to  be  round 
in  France.  Here  is  a  famous  Convent,  of  the 
same  description  with  that  at  Poussai.  The 
nuns  claim,  agaiust  M.  de  Lorraine,  the  sove- 
reignty and  principality  of  this  town.  Messrs. 
d'Estissac  and  de  Montaigne  proceeded  to 
the  convent  immediately  after  their  arrival ; 
and  went  over  several  of  the  private  suites  -of 
apartments,  which  are  vpry  handsome  and  well 
furnished.  Their  abbess  was  lately  dead  (a  lady 
of  the  house  of  d'Inteville),  and  they  were 
about  electing  another,  the  candidate  being  the 
sister  of  the  Count  de  Salmes.  They  went  to 
see  the  Doyenne,  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Lutre,1 
who  had  done  M.  de  Montaigne  the  honour  of 
sending  to  enquire  after  him  at  Plommieres,  and 
had  there  forwarded  him  a  present  of  arti- 
chokes and  partridges,  and  a  barrel  of  wine. 
They  learnt  here  that  several  neighbouring 
villages  hold  of  the  convent  by  a  tenure  of  two 
basons  of  snow  every  Pentecost-day,  or,  in  de- 
fault of  that,  of  a  waggon  drawn  by  four  white 
oxen:  but  they  said  that  the  rent  of  snow  had 
never  failed  to  be  paid,  though  at  the  time  we 
were  there  the  heat  was  as  great  as  it  is  in 
Gascony  in  the  height  of  summer.  They 
wear  a  white  veil  on  the  head,  with  an  edging 
of  crape.  Their  robe  is  black  (of  whatever 
material  and  fashion  they  please),  while  they 
are  in  the  convent ;  elsewhere  they  may  wear 
colours ;  for  petticoats,  what  they  please ;  thin 
shoes  and  clogs :  under  their  veils  they  dress 
their  hair  in  the  usual  manner.  To  be  admitted 
nuns  here,  they  must  be  noble  by  four  descents, 
both  on  the  father's  and  on  the  mother's  side. 
M.  de  Montaigne  took  leave  of  the  ladies  in 
the  evening.  Next  morning,  at  day-break,  we 
set  out.  Just  as  we  had  mounted  our  horses, 
the  Doyenne  sent  a  gentleman  to  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne, requesting  him  to  come  to  her,  which 
he  did.  This  detained  us  an  hour.  The  object 
of  the  ladies  was  to  entrust  M.  de  Montaigne 
with  the  management  of  their  affairs  at  Rome,  a 
commission  which  he  accepted.  On  leaving  this 
place,  we  rode  for  some  time  through  a  beauti- 
ful and  pleasant  valley,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Moselle,  and  got  by  dinner-time  to 

Bossan,2  four  leagues,  a  dirty  little  village, 
the  last  place  on  this  route,  where  the  French 


1  Ludre. 

*  Butsang,  Bussan. 

3  Thann. 

4  Mulhaus. 

*  John  Casimir,  ion  of  Louis,  Elertor  and  Count  Palatine, 
who  led  the  German  troops  into  France  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Huguenots,  in  1567,  in  the  time  of  Charles  IX.  There 
mutt  be  some  error  in  the  test  of  this  anecdote,  for  it  seems 


language  is  spoken.  Here  Messrs.  d'Estissac 
and  de  Montaigne,  putting  on  linen  smock- 
frocks,  which  were  lent  them  for  the  purpose, 
went  to  see  the  silver-mines  that  M.  de  Lorraine 
has  here,  two  thousand  paces  under  the  earth. 
After  dinner  we  proceeded  along  the  mountains, 
where  we  were  shown,  among  other  things, 
upon  inaccessible  rocks,  the  nests  where  they 
take  goss-hawks  (which  cost  here  only  three 
nobles  of  the  country  money),  and  the  source 
of  the  Moselle.     We  got  to  supper  at 

Tane,*  four  leagues,  the  first  town  of  Ger- 
many, subject  to  the  emperor,  and  a  very  pretty 
place.  Next  morning,  we  proceeded  along  a 
wide  and  beautiful  plain,  bordered  on  the  left 
by  gentle  undulations,  covered  with  vineyards 
of  the  finest  and  most  cultivated  description, 
and  of  such  extent  that  our  Gascons  said  they 
never  saw  any  thing  like  them.  The  vintage 
was  in  full  operation.  We  got  by  dinner- 
time to 

Mclhouse,4  two  leagues,  a  pretty  little  Swiss 
town,  canton  of  Basle.  M.  de  Montaigne  went 
to  see  the  church,  for  they  are  not  Catholics 
here.  He  found  it,  as  well  as  the  other  churches 
throughout  the  country,  of  a  handsome  form. 
Indeed,  nothing  has  been  changed,  with  the 
exception  that  the  images  have  been  removed, 
and  the  altars  changed.  He  had  infinite 
pleasure  in  observing  the  freedom  and  good 
government  of  this  nation ;  and  in  remarking 
that  his  host  of  the  Grapes,  on  his  return 
from  the  town-council,  held  in  a  magnificent, 
richly  gilded  palace,  where  he  had  acted  as 
president,  waited  upon  his  guests  in  person  at 
dinner ;  there  was  another  man,  without  any 
train  or  authority,  in  the  place,  and  who  filled 
the  guests'  glasses  as  they  needed  it,  who  yet 
had  led  four  companies  of  foot  into  France, 
under  Casimir,6  against  the  king,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  pension  from  the  king  of  three  hundred 
crowns  a  year,  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

This  gentleman  gave  M.  de  Montaigne,  as 
he  was  waiting  on  him  at  table,  an  account  of 
his  life  and  condition,  without  any  setting  off 
or  affectation.     He  said,  among  other  things, 
that  his  countrymen  have  no  hesitation,  not- 
withstanding their  religion,  in  serving  the  king 
against  the   Huguenots  themselves;   and  this 
several  others  said,  as  we  went  along ;  and  we 
were  told  that  at  our  siege  of  La  Fere,  there 
were  more  than  fifty  of  the  men  of  this  town 
in  the  service  of  the  Catholics.  They  mentioned 
that  they  marry  indifferently  women   of  our 
persuasion  and  of  their  own,  and  do  not  seek 
to  make   their  Catholic   wives    change    their  , 
religion.     From  this  place,  after    dinner,  we 


that  this  worthy  Swiss  had  been  a  pensioner  of  the  King 
for  more  than  twenty  years  ;  so  that  it  does  not  appear  rery 

Erobable  he  would  have  so  little  regarded  his  interests  aa  to 
ave  led  troops  against  his  paymaster.  The  paragraph 
which  follows  makes  it  pretty  clear  that  he  had  led  troops 
against  Casimir  and  the  Huguenots.  Three  hundred  crowns 
a  year,  too,  seems  a  large  pension  for  such  a  person,  in  those 
days ;  but  thus  M.  de  Montaigne,  or  his  secretary,  tells  the 
tale. 
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proceeded  through  a  tine,  open,  fertile  country, 
thickly  studded  with  pretty  villages  and  inns, 
and  came  to  sleep  at 

Basle,  three  leagues;  a  handsome  town, 
about  the  size  of  Blois,  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  Rein,1  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  wide 
wooden  bridge.  The  municipality  did  Messrs. 
d'Estissac  and  de  Montaigne  the  honour  of 
sending  them  some  wine  by  one  of  their  officers, 
who  made  them  a  long  harangue  while  they 
were  at  table,  to  which  M.  de  Montaigne  re- 
plied, also  at  considerable  length,  both  parties 
remaining  uncovered,  in  presence  of  several 
Germans  and  French,  who  were  staying  in 
the  inn.  The  host  served  as  interpreter.  The 
wines  of  this  district  are  very  good.  A  remark- 
able thing  we  noticed  here  was  the  house  of 
a  physician,  named  Felix  Platerus,  the  most 
elaborately  decorated  in  the  French  fashion 
that  was  ever  seen ;  it  is,  besides,  lofty  and 
large,  and  sumptuously  fitted  up.  Among  other 
things  he  has  a  book  of  simples,  which  he  has 
nearly  completed ;  and  whereas  others  merely 
paint  the  different  herbs  according  to  their 
colours,  he  has  found  out  a  way  of  pasting  the 
plants  themselves  on  the  paper,  so  naturally  and 
completely  that  the  smallest  leaves  and  fibres 
are  clearly  to  be  seen,  and  he  fixes  them  so 
closely  that  no  part  of  them  ever  escapes ;  he 
showed  us  some  simples  which  bad  been  fixed 
there  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  "We  also 
saw,  both  at  his  bouse  and  in  the  public  school, 
some  entire  skeletons  of  men,  standing  upright. 
There  is  this  peculiarity  about  their  clock,  the 
town  clock,  not  the  one  in  the  fauxbourg,  that 
it  always  strikes  the  hours  an  hour  before  the 
real  time ;  that  is  to  say,  when  it  strikes  ten, 
the  real  time  is  only  nine ;  and  they  told  us  that 
the  reason  why  they  keep  up  this  custom  is, 
that  once  upon  a  time  the  clock's  accidentally 
striking  an  hour  wrong  in  this  way,  saved  their 
town  from  an  assault  which  had  been  planned 
against  it.  Basilee  is  so  called,  not  from  the 
Greek  word,  but  because  base  signifies  passage 
in  German.  We  here  saw  a  great  many  literati, 
such  as  Grineus,3  and  the  author  of  the  The- 
utrum,3  and  the  above  named  physician  (Pla- 
terus), and  Francis  Hottoman.4  These  two  last 
came  to  sup  with  Messieurs  the  day  after  their 
arrival.  M.  de  Montaigne  fancied  that  they 
were  not  very  well  agreed  amongst  themselves 
as  to  their  religion,  from  the  answers  he  re- 
ceived:  some  calling  themselves  Zuinglians, 
others  Calvinists,  and  others  Martinists  ;*  and 
he  was  informed  that  many  persons  among 
them  are  still  Roman  Catholics  at  heart.  The 
form  of  administering  the  sacrament  is  a  com- 
mon matter  of  conversation  ;  every  one  sets  his 
hand  to  it  that  will,  and  the  ministers  do  not 

1  Rhine. 

*  Simon  Grinteun,  author  of  an  Rncomion  Medtcinm, 
printed  at  Baale  in  1592;  and  of  an  edition  of  the  Treatises 
of  Aphrodisseus  and  Damascenus  on  Fevers. 

3  There  are  several  works  mHer  th'n  title,  so  that  we  do 
not  know  to  whom  reference  is  here  made. 


venture  to  remove  this  chord  of  the  differences 
among  the  religions.  The  church -yard  is 
full  of  images  and  old  tombs,  quite  perfect, 
on  which  prayers  are  carved  for  the  souls  of 
the  dead;  the  organs,,  the  bells,  the  crosses  at 
the  top  of  the  belfries,  and  all  the  paintings 
on  the  windows,  remain  entire,  as  well  as 
the  benches  and  seats  in  the  choir.  They 
have  placed  the  baptismal  fonts  in  the  place 
where  the  high  altar  used  to  stand,  and  have 
raised  another  altar  at  the  head  of  the  nave. 
The  church  of  the  Chartreux,  which  is  a  very 
handsome  edifice,  is  carefully  preserved  and  kept 
up.  Even  the  ornaments  and  furniture  remain  as 
before,  which  the  people  of  the  new  faith  men- 
tion in  proof  of  their  good  faith,  they  having 
obliged  themselves  thereto  by  the  promise  they 
gave  when  they  came  to  an  agreement.  The 
bishop  of  the  place,  who  is  very  hostile  to  the 
new  faith,  resides  outside  the  town,  within  his 
diocese,  where  he  still  keeps  up  the  old  forms, 
for  persons  of  our  communion.  The  members 
of  the  ancient  religion  possess  about  50,000 
livres  a  year  in  the  town,  and  continue  to  elect 
the  bishop.  Several  of  the  inhabitants  com- 
plained to  M.  de  Montaigne  of  the  dissolute 
habits  of  the  women,  and  the  drunkenness  of 
the  men.  We  saw  a  poor  man's  child  cut  for 
umbilical  hernia,  and  it  appeared  to  us  that  he 
was  very  roughly  treated  by  the  surgeon.  We 
visited  a  very  fine  public  library  they  have  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  charmingly  situated. 
We  stayed  here  a  whole  day ;  and  next  day, 
after  dinner,  resumed  our  journey,  proceeding 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  for  about  two 
leagues,  and  then  turning  off  to  the  left, 
through  a  rich  and  fertile  country.  They  have 
an  infinite  abundance  of  fountains  throughout 
the  country ;  there  is  no  village  or  cross-road 
where  you  do  not  find  one,  generally  large  and 
handsome ;  and  at  Basle,  they  say,  there  are 
more  than  three  hundred.  They  are  so  fond 
of  balconies,  even  towards  Lorraine,  that  in 
every  house,  where  these  are  not  already  con- 
structed, they  have  between  all  the  windows  of 
the  upper  rooms,  doors  opening  upon  the  street, 
so  that  at  some  future  day  they  may  make  bal- 
conies for  these  to  lead  to.  In  all  this  part  of 
the  country,  from  Espinal,  even  the  smallest 
cottages  have  glass  windows,  and  the  larger 
houses  derive,  both  externally  and  internally, 
a  great  accession  of  ornament  and  agreeable- 
ness,  from  being  amply  provided  with  these 
glass  windows,  the  frames  of  which  are  cu- 
riously elaborated.  They  have  plenty  of  mate- 
rials, and  good  workmen,  to  enable  them  to  do 
this ;  and  herein  they  have  greatly  the  advan- 
tage over  us.  Moreover,  in  every  church, 
however  small,  they  have  a  handsome  clock 

«  Francis  Hotman,  the  celebrated  jurisconsult,  whom  his 
pupils  saved  from  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  and 
who  then  retired  to  Geneva,  and  afterwards  to  Bile,  where 
he  died  in  1500.  He  is  considered  to  be  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  brochure  against  the  house  of  Lorraine,  entitled 
Au  T^re.— See  the  Memoirs  of  Regnier  de  la  Planche. 

*  That  is  to  saj,  Lutherans,  from  Murtin  Luther. 
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and   sun-dial.     They  are  also  skilled  in    the 
manufacture  of  tiles  ;  their  houses  are  covered 
with  these,  soldered  with  lead,  in  a  variety 
of  forms;   and   their  rooms   are   floored  with 
the    same    material.   .Nothing    can   be    more 
cleanly  than  their  stoves,  which  are  of  earthen- 
ware.    The  wood  which  they  principally  use 
is   deal,  and  their   carpenters   are  exceeding 
good   workmen.      Even    their  casks  are    all 
more  or  less  carved,  and  are  mostly  painted 
and  varnished.     Their  common  dining-rooms 
are  generally  large  and  well-furnished ;  you 
often  meet  with  five  or  six  tables  in  a  room, 
each  provided  with  benches,  at  which  all  the 
inmates  and  guests  dine  together,  so  many  at 
each   table.     The  smallest  inns  have   two  or 
three  such  rooms,  well  fitted  up,  and  lighted 
by  windows.  .It  would  seem,  liowever,  that 
they  pay  more  attention  to  their  eating-rooms 
than  to  anything  else,  for  the  bed-chambers  are 
very  indifferent.     There  are  curtains  to  the 
beds,  and  you  have  always  three  or  four  beds 
in  a  room,  standing  side  by  side ;  there  are  no 
chimneys,  and  you  can  find  no  place  to  warm 
yourself  at  but  the  common  stove :  you  hear 
no  news  of  fire  anywhere  else ;  and  'tis  a  great 
offence  for  you  to  go  into  the  kitchen.    They 
are  very  ill-provided  everywhere  with  what  we 
consider  bed-chamber  necessaries  :  he  is  a  lucky 
man  who  can  get  hold  of  a  white  sheet ;  and 
what  sheets  there  are  never  cover  the  bolster ; 
indeed,  the  most  ordinary  covering  is  a  sort  of 
thin  feather-bed,  and  that  very  dirty.     How- 
ever, they  are  very  excellent  cooks,  especially 
in  the  article  of  fish.    Their  rooms  have  no 
defence  against  the  damp  or  wind,  but  the  glass 
windows,   which  are  quite    unprovided   with 
shutters :  there  arc  air-holes  in  every  corner  of 
every  room ;  and  as  to  the  windows,  they  are 
seldom  closed,  even  at  night.    Their  fashions 
at  table  are  quite  different  from  ours ;  they 
never  mix  water  with  their  wine,  wherein  they 
are  very  much  in  the  right ;  for  their  wines 
are  so  tnin  that  our  gentlemen  thought  them 
even  weaker  than  those    of  Gascony  when 
watered,  and    yet    they   have    an    agreeable 
flavour.    The  servants  dine  at  the  same  table 
with  the  masters,  or  at  an  adjoining  table,  at 
the  same  time  with  them ;  for  one  servant  is 
sufficient  to  attend  to  a  large  table,  seeing  that 
every  person,  having  his  goblet  or  cup  of  silver 
placed  at  his  right  hand,  the  attendant  has 
only  to  fill  it  as  soon  as  it  is  empty,  without 
moving  it,  the  wine  being  kept  in  a  pewter 
or  wooden  vessel,  with  a  long  beak  ;  and  as  to 
the  eatables,  they  only  serve  up  two  or  three 
dishes  on  a  great  tray.    They  mix  several  sorts 
of  meats  together  exceedingly  well,  but  in  a 
manner  very  different  from  ours;  sometimes  they 
put  the  different  dishes  on  the  table  one  above 
the  other,  on  iron  stands  with  long  legs,  one 
sort  of  meat  being  put  on  one  branch  of  the 
stand,  and  another  under  it.    Their  tables,  of 
which  some  are  round,  and  some  square,  are 
very  large,  so  that  the  servant  would  have 


some  difficulty  in  placing  the  dishes  separately ; 
but  he  can  easily  remove  the  stand   at  once, 
and  bring  another ;    and  this  is  done   six  or 
seven  times,  for  one  course  is  never  introduced 
till  that  before  it  is  removed.     As  to  the  plates, 
before  they  bring  in  the  dessert,  they  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  as  soon  as  the  last  dish 
is  taken  away,  a  large  basket  of  wicker-work, 
or  painted  wood,  into  which  the  guests  throw 
their  plates,  the  principal  person  present  throw- 
ing his  plate  first,  and  the  others  succeeding 
him  in  due  order,  for  in  this  particular  they 
are  very  tenacious  of  the  observance  of  rank. 
This  basket  being  removed,  the  servant  places 
the  dessert  on  table,  all  together  in  two  dishes ; 
they  introduce  radishes  here,  as  they  do  baked 
pears,  with  the  meat.    Among   other  things, 
they  hold  the  crawfish  in  especial  esteem,  and 
always  have  a  dish  of  them  at  table,  which 
dish  has  a  cover  over  it  as  a  mark  of  parti- 
cular honour  ;  and  as  a  further  distinction,  the 
fuests  hand  it  to  one  another,  a  thin?  that  they 
ardly  ever  do  with  any  other  article.     There 
is  plenty  of  this  fish  to  be  had,  and  it  is  eaten 
every  day,   yet  it  is  nevertheless  regarded  as 
a  luxury.    They  do  not  give  you  water  to 
wash  your  hands  with,  before  or  after  meals ; 
but  every  one,  at  his  pleasure,  makes  use  of  a 
small  washing-stand,   that  is  always    to    be 
found  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  as  in  our 
monasteries.      Most  of  the  utensils,   whether 
for  dining-room  or  bedchamber  use,  are  made 
of  wood,   polished  to  the  utmost    degree  of 
smoothness  and  cleanliness.    Some  place  pew- 
ter plates  upon  these  wooden  ones,  at  dinner, 
till  the  dessert  is  served  ;  and  then   only  the 
wooden  plates  are  left.     They  keep  the  cielings 
and  floors  of  their  rooms,  and  all  their  furni- 
ture, in  the  highest  order  and  polish.     Their 
beds  are  so  high  that  you  generally  have  to 
mount  up  to  them  by  steps ;  and  almost  every 
where  there  are  small  beds,  placed  at  the  side 
of  the  large  ones.     As  they  are  excellent  work- 
men in  iron,  most  of  their  spits  turn    upon 
springs,  or  by  means  of  weights,  as  in   clock- 
work ;    though  some  are  turned  by  a  sort  of 
wooden  sails,  large  and  light,  placed   in  the 
funnel  of  their  chimneys,  and  worked   by  the 
draught  and  smoke.    They  roast  their   meat 
gently  and  very  much,  and,  indeed,  dry  it  up 
somewhat  too  much.    These  windmills,  how- 
ever, are  only  met  with  in  the  large   inns, 
where  they  keep  up  a  great  fire,  as  at  Baden,    j 
Their  motion  is  uniform  and  continuous.     The 
generality  of  the  chimneys  from  Lorraine,  be- 
sides, are  different  from  ours:  they  rise  from 
the   hearth,   in   the  middle  or  corner  of  the 
kitchen,  and  occupy  almost  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  kitchen,  at  die  bottom,  where  there  is 
a  great  opening  of  five  or  six  square  feet  wide, 
which  goes  narrowing  itself  up  to  the  top  of 
the  house:  this  gives  sufficient  room  for  them 
to  fix  their  large  sail,  which  with  us  would 
occupy  so  much  of  the  funnel  as  to  block  up 
the  passage  of  the  smoke.    The  least  meals 
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occupy  three  or  four  hours  ;  for  they  eat  more 
slowly,  and  in  a  more  wholesome  manner,  than 
we  do.  They  have  an  abundance  of  all  sorts 
of  provisions,  and  cover  the  tables  in  the  most 
profuse  manner ;  at  least,  we  found  it  so.  On 
Friday  they  do  not  help  you  to  meat ;  and  they 
say  they  never  eat  it  on  that  day,  if  they  can 
help  it.  The  prices  are  about  the  same  as  in 
France,  round  Paris.  The  horses  are  supplied 
with  more  oats  than  they  can  eat.  We  went 
on  to  sleep  at 

Homes,  four  leagues ;  a  small  village  in  the 
duchy  of  Austria.  Next  day,  being  Sunday, 
we  heard  mass ;  and  I  remarked  that  the  women 
keep  all  on  the  left  side  of  the  church,  and 
the  men  on  the  right,  without  intermingling. 
They  have  several  rows  of  cross-benches,  one 
above  another,  of  a  proper  height  for  sitting 
upon.  The  women  kneel  upon  these,  and  not 
on  the  ground,  so  they  look  as  though  they 
were  standing;  besides  these,  the  men  have 
wooden  rails  to  lean  against,  and  seats  like 
the  women's,  on  which  they  kneel.  Instead  of 
joining  hands  in  prayer  to  God,  as  we  do,  at 
the  elevation  of  the  Host,  they  stretch  them  out 
wide  apart,  and  keep  them  thus  extended  while 
the  priest  exhibits  the  pax.  They  placed 
Messrs.  d'Estissac  and  de  Montaigne  on  the 
third  bench  among  the  men  ;  and  those  above 
them  were  afterwards  occupied  by  men  of  inte- 
rior appearance,  as  was  the  case  on  the  women's 
benches.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  first  rows 
were  not  esteemed  the  most  honourable.  The 
interpreter  and  guide  we  had  engaged  at  Basle, 
a  sworn  messenger  of  the  town,  came  to  mass 
with  us,  and  in  his  way  exhibited  every  mani- 
festation of  devotion  and  zeal.  After  dinner, 
we  passed  the  river  A  rut l  at  Broug,3  a  small 
town  belonging  to  Messieurs  of  Berne,  and 
thence  went  to  see  an  abbey,  that  Queen 
Catherine  of  Hungary  gave  to  the  seigneury 
of  Berne  in  the  year  1524,  and  in  which  are 
buried  Leopold,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  a 
great  number  of  gentlemen  who  were  defeated 
with  him  by  the  Swiss  in  1386.  Their  arms 
and  names  are  still  legible  on  their  tombs,  and 
their  remains  are  carefully  preserved.  M.  de 
Montaigne  spoke  to  a  gentleman  of  Berne  who 
has  the  command  here,  and  who  showed  us 
every  thin*  that  was  to  be  seen.  In  this  abbey3 
there  are  loaves  of  bread  and  basons  of  soup 
always  kept  ready  for  any  traveller  who  may 
apply  for  them,  and  never  has  any  person  been 
refused  this  aid,  which  is  a  part  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  abbey  itself.  Thence  we  went  over 
in  the  ferry-boat,  which,  by  means  of  an  iron 
pulley  attached  to  a  high  cord,  crosses  the  river 
Keix*  (flowing  from  the  lake  of  Lucerne),  and 
came  to 

Baden,  four  leagues,  a  small  town,  with  a 


»  Aar. 

*  Brag. 

*  The  celebrated  abbey  of  Vonri.    8ee  the  Life  of  Dom 
Calmet,  book  i.,  and  his  Diarium  Helvetian*. 


suburb,  in  the  latter  of  which  are  the  baths.  It 
is  a  Catholic  town,  under  the  protection  of  the 
eight  cantons  of  Switzerland.  Here  several 
important  royal  congresses  have  taken  place. 
We  did  not  lodge  in  the  town  itself,  but  at  tlie 
Bath,  which  is  situated  quite  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mountain,  along  a  river,  or  torrent  rather, 
called  Limacq,*  which  takes  its  course  from  the 
lake  of  Zurich.  There  are  two  or  three  public 
Baths,  open  at  the  top,  of  which  only  the  poor 
people  make  use.  The  others,  of  which  there 
are  a  great  number,  are  enclosed  in  houses, 
where  again  they  are  divided  off  into  small 
private  baths,  open  or  closed-in,  let  out  with 
the  apartments  which  each  respectively  adjoins. 
These  baths  are  most  comfortably  fitted  up,  and 
there  are  separate  pipes  of  hot  water  for  every 
one  of  them.  The  houses  are  very  handsome, 
and  are  kept  up  on  a  grand  scale.  In  that 
where  we  lodged,  there  have  been,  in  one  day, 
three  hundred  mouths  to  provide  for.  There 
was  still  a  good  deal  of  company  when  we 
arrived,  so  much  so  that  a  hundred  and  seventy 
beds  were  required  for  the  guests.  There  are 
eleven  kitchens,  with  seventeen  stoves,  and  in 
a  house  adjoining  ours,  they  have  fifty  sets  of 
rooms  completely  fitted  up.  The  walls  of  the 
houses  are  all  covered  with  the  arms  of  the 
gentlemen  who  at  different  times  have  lodged 
in  them.  The  other  town,  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  is  a  small  but  pretty  place,  as  indeed  most 
of  the  towns  in  these  parts  are.  For,  besides 
that  they  make  their  streets  wider  and  more 
open  than  ours,  their  squares  larger,  and  have 
all  their  windows  richly  glazed,  they  have  this 
fashion,  almost  every  where,  of  painting  their 
houses  on  the  outside,  and  covering  them  with 
conts-of-arms  and  other  devices,  which  has  a 
very  pretty  effect;  and  further,  there  is  no 
town  amongst  them  wherein  you  do  not  find 
several  large  fountains,  ornamentally  con- 
structed of  stone  or  wood,  and  forming  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  cross-ways.  These  various 
circumstances  make  their  towns  appear  much 
prettier  than  those  of  France..  The  water  of 
the  baths  gives  out  a  sulphureous  smell,  like 
those  of  Aigties-caudes*  and  others.  The  heat 
is  moderate,  like  those  of  Barbotan7  or  Aigues- 
caudes,  and  the  baths  are  consequently  very 
mild  and  agreeable.  Those  who  have  under 
their  charge  ladies  who  wish  to  bathe  with  pri- 
vacy and  delicacy,  will  do  well  to  bring  them 
here,  where  every  lady  has  a  bath  to  herself, 
handsomely  fitted  up  as  a  dressing-room,  light 
and  airy,  with  rich  windows,  painted  wainscot- 
ins  and  ceiling,  and  polished  floors,  and  pro- 
vided with  chairs  and  small  tables,  on  which 
you  may  read  or  play  while  in  the  bath.  The 
bathers  can  lay  on,  or  empty  off,  the  water, 
just  as  they  like;  and  there  are  apartments 


«  The  Items. 

*  The  Limath. 

•  Hot  mineral  water*  on  the  mountain  of  Otaau,  in  Beam. 
7  Hot  mineral  water*  in  Armagnac. 
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adjoining  each  bath,  with  long  galleries  to 
walk  in.  The  strolls  along  the  river  side  are 
very  pleasant.  The  sides  of  the  lofty  hills, 
which  overlook  the  valley  in  which  these  baths 
stand,  are,  for  the  most  part,  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  The  water  for  drinking  is  flat  and 
insipid,  with  a  sulphureous  flavour,  and  a 
somewhat  acid  and  sharp  taste.  The  people  of 
this  part  of  the  country  principally  use  this 
bath,  in  which  they  have  themselves  so  unmer- 
cifully cupped  and  bled  that  I  have  sometimes 
seen  the  two  public  baths  almost  full  of  blood. 
Those  who  drink  the  waters  generally  take  one 
glass  only,  never  more  than  two.  People 
usually  stop  here  five  or  six  weeks,  and  there 
is  company  nearly  all  the  summer.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  only  persons  who  frequent  these 
baths  are  Germans,  who  come  here  in  great 
crowds.  The  baths  are  of  very  ancient  use ; 
they  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus.1  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne made  every  possible  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  primary  source  of  these  baths,  but  he 
could  learn  nothing  about  it ;  it  would  appear, 
however,  that  all  the  springs  lie  very  low,  and 
i  almost  on  a  level  with  the  bed  of  the  river. 
The  water  is  not  so  clear  as  others  we  have 
seen  elsewhere ;  and  they  make  use,  while 
drawing  it  up,  of  a  minute  net-work,  to  clear 
it.  It  does  not  sparkle  as  other  sulphureous 
waters,  those  of  Spa,  for  instance,  according  to 
the  Seigneur  Maldonat,  do,  when  poured  into 
a  glass.  M.  de  Montaigne,  the  morning  after 
we  arrived,  which  was  Monday,  drank  seven 
small  glasses  of  this  water,  making,  in  all, 
more  than  a  third  of  a  pint ;  next  morning  he 
drank  five  large  glasses,  which  held  more  than 
ten  of  the  small,  and  might  be  about  a  pint, 
The  same  day,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  while  the 
rest  of  the  company  were  at  dinner,  he  went 
into  the  bath,  and  perspired  a  good  deal.  He 
only  remained  in  it  half  an  hour ;  but  while 
he  was  there,  he  lay  stretched  at  his  full 
length,  the  water  coming  up  to  his  neck; 
whereas  the  people  of  the  country,  who  remain 
in  the  water  sometimes  nearly  the  whole  day, 
playing  or  drinking,  have  the  water  only  up  to 
their  middle.  This  day  there  left  the  baths  a 
Swiss  lord,  a  faithful  subject  of  our  crown,  who 
had  greatly  entertained  M.  de  Montaigne  all 
the  preceding  day  with  conversation  respecting 
the  affairs  ot  Switzerland  ;  and  had  shown  him 
a  letter  which  the  ambassador  of  France,8  son 
of  the  President  du  Harlay  (Achilles),  had 
written  him  from  Solurre,8  wnere  he  is  at  pre- 
sent, recommending  him  to  watch  carefully 
over  the  interests  of  the  king  during  his  absence, 
he  having  been  sent  for  by  the  queen4  to  meet 
her  at  Lyons,  and  assist  her  in  counteracting 
the  designs  of  Spain  and  Savoy.  The  Duke 
of  Savoy,'  who  had  just  died,  had  made  an 


1  Hist.  i.  67.  "  Locos  amccno  aalabrium  aquarum  usu 
frequens.** 

*  Harlai  de  Saoci,  friend  of  Hemy  IV.,  at  that  time  King 
of  Navarre. 
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alliance  a  year  or  two  ago  with  some  of  the 
cantons:    this  the  king  nad   openly  resisted, 
alleging  that  they,  having  already  bound  them- 
selves to  him,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  enter 
into  any  new  obligations  without  bis  concur- 
rence; which  some  of  the  cantons   had  been 
induced  to  admit,  by  the  intervention  of  this 
same  Swiss  gentleman,  and  had    accordingly 
declined  to  adopt  the  alliance.     It  is  certain 
that  in  all  these  parts  the  people  received  the 
name  of  the  king  with  respect  and  friendship, 
and   they  everywhere  showed  us  all   possible 
courtesy.      The   Spaniards    are    in   very   bad 
odour  here.     The  train  of  this  Swiss  consisted 
of  four  horses.      His  son,  who    is  already  a 
pensionary  of  the  kind's,  was  mounted  on  one; 
a  valet  on  another ;  liis  daughter,   a  toll  fine 
girl,  upon  a  third,  with  cloth  housings,  and  a 
stirrup  in  the  French  fashion,  carrying  a  port- 
manteau  behind  her,  and   a  cap-box:    ot   the 
saddle-bow.     She    had   no    female    attendant 
with  her,  though  they  were   two  long*  days' 
journey  from  their  home,  which  is  in   a  town 
of   which    this    gentleman  is   governor.     He 
himself  was  on   the  fourth  horse.     The  ordi- 
nary dress  of  the  women  here  appeared  to  me 
as  neat  and  becoming  as  that  of  our  own, 
even  the  head-dress,  which  consists  of  a  cap 
a  la  cognarde,  turning  up  behind,  and  in  front, 
over  the  forehead,  a  slight  prominence.     This 
is  ornamented  all  round  with  tufts  of  silk,  or 
fur-edging ;  and  the  hair  hangs  down  behind, 
in  large  plaits.     If  you  take  off  their  cap  in 
sport,  for  it  is  not  fastened  any  more  than  ours 
they  are  not  angry,  though  it  show?  you  all 
the    fronts   of  their   heads  quite  bare.      The 
younger  girls,  instead  of  caps,  merely  wear  a 
band  round   their  heads.     There  is   no   great 
distinction  of  dress  between  the  different  ranks. 
The  mode  of  salutation  is  to  kiss  your  hand 
to  them,  and  offer  to  touch  theirs ;  as  to  any 
other  mode,  if  in  passing  by,  you  make   them 
no  end  of  bows  and  congees,   the  majority 
of  them  do  not  stir  a  bit,  or  proffer  any  return 
of  your  civility ;  they  have  their  own  way,  and 
it  is  a  very  ancient  one.     Some,  indeed,  incline 
the  head  slightly,  by  way  of  returning  your 
salute,  but  'tis  rarely  done.    The  women  arc 
generally  tall  and  handsome,  with  fair  com- 
plexions.    They  are  a  kind-hearted  people,  es- 
pecially to  those  who  conform  to  their  fashions. 
Si.  de  Montaigne,  in  order  thoroughly  to   un- 
derstand the  diversity  of  manners  and  enstoms, 
allowed  himself,  in  every  place  he  visited,  to  be 
waited  upon  after  the  particular  fashion  of  that 

f)lace,  however  troublesome  it  might  appear  to 
lim  at  the  time,  or  however  different  from 
what  he  had  been  accustomed  to.  In  Switzer- 
land, however,  he  suffered,  he  said,  no  incon- 
venience from  this  plan  of  his,  except  from  the 


«  The  Queen-Mother,  Catherine  de  Medici*.  The  Queen - 
Consort,  Louise  de  Lorraine  (wife  of  Henry  III.),  who  vu 
called  La  Reine  Vierge,  though  tiring  at  the  time,  took  no 
part  in  state  affairs. 

»  Emmanuel- Philibcrt  died  30th  August,  1580. 
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circumstance  that  at  table  they  only  have  a 
small  cloth  of  half  a  foot  square  for  a  napkin, 
which  cloth  the  Swiss  do  not  even  unfold  at 
dinner,  though  they  serve  up  a  great  variety  of 
sauces  and  soups.  They  always,  however,  place 
as  many  wooden  spoons,  with  silver  handles, 
as  there  are  guests,  and  no  Swiss  is  ever  with- 
out a  knife,  which  he  uses  in  taking  up  every 
thing ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  put  their 
hands  to  their  plates.  The  gates  of  almost  all 
their  towns  hear,  above  the  private  arms  of  the 
town,  those  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  though,  in  fact,  the  majority  of  these 
towns  have  seceded  from  the  archduke,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mismanagement  of  that  house.  They 
say  here  that  all  the  members  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  excepting  the  Catholic  king,  are  reduced 
to  great  poverty,  especially  the  emperor,  who 
is  held  in  but  very  low  esteem  in  Germany. 
The  water  that  M.  dc  Montaigne  drank  on 
Tuesday  caused  him  three  stools,  and  he  had 
voided  it  all  before  mid -day.  Wednesday 
morning,  he  took  the  same  quantity  as  the  day 
before.  He  finds  that,  when  he  perspires  in  the 
bath,  he  voids  much  less  urine  the  next  day, 
retaining  much  longer  the  water  he  has  taken, 
and  he  experienced  this  also  at  Plommiercs. 
The  water  that  he  took,  the  second  day,  was 
coloured,  and  greatly  lessened  in  quantity  when 
he  voided  it ;  whence  he  judged  that  it  had 
turned  into  aliment,  and  he  took  this  to  be 
owing,  either  to  the  evacuation  of  the  perspira- 
tion previously,  or  to  his  fasting ;  for  when  he 
bathed  he  only  took  one  meal.  This  was  the 
rrason  why  he  only  bathed  once.  On  Wednes- 
day, his  landlord  bought  a  very  large  quantity 
of  fish ;  and  when  M.  de  Montaigne  asked  him 
why  he  did  so,  he  replied  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  at  Baden  ate  fish  on  Wednesdays 
out  of  a  religious  feeling :  which  confirmed 
what  Monsieur  de  Montaigne  had  heard  before, 
that  those  who  there  hold  the  Catholic  faith  are 
made  the  more  strict  and  devotional  by  the 
existence  of  the  rival  religion.  He  argued  in 
this  way  :  "  that  when  confusion  and  admixture 
arise  in  the  same  towns,  and  are  sown  in  one 
same  system  of  government,  this  relaxes  the 
affections  of  men,  the  mixture  descending  down 
to  individuals,  as  is  the  case  in  Auspourg1  and 
imperial  towns ;  but  when  a  town  has  but 
one  unmixed  system  of  government  (for  the 
Swiss  towns  have  each  its  separate  laws  and 
government,  apart  and  independent,  in  this 
respect,  one  of  another  ;  their  union  and  cohe- 
rence applying  only  to  certain  general  condi- 
tions), the  towns  which  form  a  separate  state 
and  civil  body,  each  in  itself,  have  wherewith 
to  fortify  and  maintain  themselves  ;  they  stand 
firm  in  themselves,  and  become  more  united 
and  more  firmly  embodied,  from  the  very  shock 
of  the  neighbouring  contagion. "  We  soon  be- 
came so  accustomed  to  the  heat  of  their  stoves 
that  none  of  us  felt  any  inconvenience  from  it 
For,  indeed,  after  you  have  once  swallowed  a 


Augsburg. 


mouthful  of  the  new  atmosphere,  which  you 
are  sensible  of  just  at  the  moment  of  entering 
a  room  where  one  of  the  stoves  stands,  you 
experience  nothing  afterwards  but  a  gentle  and 
equable  warmth.  M.  de  Montaigne,  who  slept 
in  a  room  with  a  stove  in  it,  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  effect,  enjoying  throughout  the  night 
an  agreeable  and  temperate  degree  of  warmth. 
At  all  events,  you  do  not  burn  either  your  face 
or  your  boots,  and  you  are  free  from  the  smoke 
that  annoys  you  in  France.  While  we  in 
France  put  on  warm  furred  morning- gowns, 
when  we  come  home,  the  people  here,  on  the 
contrary,  take  off  their  coats  altogether,  and 
always  go  bareheaded  when  in-doors,  wrapping 
themselves  up  only  when  they  go  out.  On 
Thursday  M.  de  Montaigne  drank  the  same 
quantity ;  the  water  operated  in  both  ways, 
and  he  voided  gravel,  though  not  in  any  great 
quantity.  He  found  these  waters  more  active 
than  others  he  had  tried,  whether  it  was 
owing  to  the  strength  of  the  water  itself, 
or  whether  his  state  of  body  was  more  adapted 
for  it  now ;  however  this  may  be,  he  drank 
less  than  he  had  done  of  any  ot  the  others,  and 
it  came  from  him  far  better  digested.  To-day 
he  got  into  conversation  with  a  minister  of 
Zurich,  a  native  of  that  place,  who  had  just 
arrived  ;  and  he  found  that  their  first  reformed 
religion  had  been  Zuinglian :  from  which  they 
had  approximated  to  that  of  Calvin,  a  somewhat 
milder  form.  When  this  minister  was  asked 
about  predestination,  he  replied  that  they  them- 
selves held  a  mean  between  Geneva  and  Au- 
gusta,1 but  that  they  did  not  embarrass  their 
nocks  with  the  dispute.  In  his  own  particular 
judgment,  he  rather  inclined  to  the  extreme 
doctrines  of  Zuinglius ;  of  which  be  proceeded 
to  make  a  high  eulogium,  saying  he  considered 
them  to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  primitive 
Christianity.  Friday,  after  breakfast,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  7th  of  October,  we 
left  Baden  ;  before  we  set  off,  M.  de  Montaigne 
took  his  prescribed  dose  of  the  waters,  thus 
making  it  five  times  that  he  had  used  them. 
Without  speaking  decidedly  as  to  their  opera- 
tion, in  which,  however,  he  sees  as  much  occa- 
sion for  hope  as  in  any  others  he  has  taken, 
both  as  to  the  external  and  the  internal  appli- 
cation, he  would  recommend  these  baths  fully 
as  much  as  any  of  those  he  has  already  visited. 
The  place  itself  is  agreeable,  and  the  accom- 
modations for  visitors  are  very  excellent,  each 
person  being  able  to  take  the  baths  in  the  man- 
ner he  likes  best,  and  in  the  way  best  suited 
to  his  means,  the  different  baths  and  the  apart- 
ments attached  to  them  being  quite  independent 
of  each  other,  and  of  all  dimensions,  some 
small  and  some  large ;  and  there  are  separate 
galleries,  baths,  dressing-rooms,  sitting-rooms, 
bed-chambers,  and  chapels,  for  separate  parties. 
Both  the  house  adjoining  ours,  which  is  called 
La  Cour  de  la  Ville,  and  our  own,  which  is 
known  as  La  Cour  de  derr&re,  are  public 

*  Augsburg  (Augusta  Vindclieorum). 
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establishments  belonging  to  the  Seigneury  of 
the  Cantons,  and  are  let  out  to  lodgers.    In  the 
adjoining  house  they  have  some  chimneys  in  the 
French   fashion.     All  the  principal  chambers 
have  stoves.     The  charges  are  somewhat  arbi- 
trary, as,  indeed,  is  the  case  in  most  countries, 
especially  our  own,  towards  strangers.     Four 
chambers,  furnished  with  nine  beds,  in  two  of 
which  there  were  stoves  and  a  bath,  cost  us  a 
crown  a  day  for  each  of  the  masters  ;  and  four 
batz  a  day,  which  is  rather  more  than  nine- 
pence,  for  each  of  the  servants ;  the  horses  cost 
six  batz  a  day  ;  but  besides  these  charges,  they 
added  a  variety  of  little  pilferings  and  trickster- 
ings,  which  is  not  usually  the  custom  with  these 
people.     They  have  guards  in  all  their  towns, 
and  even  in  these  Baths,  though  merely  a  vil- 
lage.   Every  night  two  patrols  go  the  rounds, 
taking  notice  of  every  house,  not  so  much  to 
guard  them  from  external  enemies  as  to  provide 
against  fire  or  internal  commotion.     When  the 
clock  strikes,  one  of  these  sentinels  has  to  call 
out,  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice,  to  the  other,  and 
ask  him  what  the  hour  is ;  and  the  other  has  to 
answer,  in  as  loud  a  key,  what  o'clock  it  is, 
adding  "  All's  well."     The  women  here  wash 
out  of  doors,  in   the  street,   having  a  small 
wood  fire  near  them,  on  which  they  heat  their 
water ;   they  get  up   the    linen   much   better 
than  you   have  it  done  for  you   in  the  inns 
in   France.     Every  servant  in  the  inns  here 
has  a  particular  department.     One  very  great 
misfortune  is  that,  however  you   exert  your- 
self,  it    is    impossible    to    extract    from    the 
people  of  the  country,  unless  you  happen  by 
great    good  chance    to    light   upon  somebody 
with  a  head  very  much  better  furnished  than 
the  ordinary  run  of  them,  any  sort  of  informa- 
tion as  to  what  is  worth  seeing  in  each  place  ; 
they  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  the 
question.     For  instauce,  we  had  been  here  five 
days,  making  every  possible  inquiry,  yet  we 
did  not  hear  a  word  of  what  we  ourselves  saw 
the  first  thing  on  leaving  the  town :  a  stone,  of 
the  height  of  a  man,  apparently  the  remains 
of  some  pillar,  though  without  any  carving  or 
work  about  it,   standing  at  the  corner  of  a 
house,  abutting  on  the   high-road,  on  which 
was  a  Latin  inscription,  which  I1  could    not 
make  out  beyond  this,  that  it  is  a  dedication  to 
the  emperors  Nerva  and  Trajan.     We  passed 
the  Rhine  at  the  Catholic  town  of  Keyserstoul, 
an  ally  of  Switzerland ;  and  then  went  along 
the  river  side  through  a  flat  but  pretty  country, 
till  we  came  to  the  tails,  where  the  water  dashes 
against  rocks,  and  these  they  call  the  cataracts, 
as  they  do  the  falls  of  the  Nile.     Just  below 
Schaffhouse,  the  stream  goes  over  a  bed  of  large 
rocks,  which  break  it  up  ;    and   below  this, 
among  these  same  rocks,  it  comes  to  a  descent 
of  about  two  pikes'  length  down,  over  which 
it  dashes,  foaming  and   making  an  amazing 

1  Montaigne  himself  i»  here  speaking.  The  reader  will 
constantly  notice  this  confusion  of  persons,  is  the  secre- 
tary's portion  of  the  journey. 


hubbub.  This  stops  the  boats,  and  of  course 
interrupts  the  navigation  of  the  river.  Wc 
went  on,  without  baiting,  till  we  got  by  topper 
time  to 

Schaff house,  four  leagues,  the  capital  town  of 
one  of  those  Swiss  cantons  which  hold  the  reli- 
gious faith  I  have   mentioned   above,  that  of 
Zurich.     Leaving  Baden,  we  had   left  Zurich 
on  the  right ;  M.  de  Montaigne  had  intended 
visiting  it,  as  it  was  only  two  leagues  off,  but 
he  was  informed  that  the  plague  was  there. 
At  Schaffhouse  we  saw  nothing    remarkable. 
They  are  engaged  in  building  a  citadel  for  it, 
which  will  be  a  tolerably  fine  one.      There  is  a 
public  ground  maintained,  for  practising  cross- 
bow shooting,  provided  with  seats,   galleries, 
and  rooms,  with  shady  walks,  and  excellently 
fitted  up  in  all  respects ;  and  there  is  a  similar 
place,   for  hacquebut3   shooting.      There  are 
water-mills  for  sawing  wood,  of  which  we  had 
noticed  several  elsewhere,  and  others  to  pound 
flax  and  millet.     There  is  also   here   a   tree, 
similar  to  some  we  had  seen   at  Baden  and 
other  places  ;  but  not  so  large.      The  lowest 
branches  are  made  use  of  to  form  the  floor  of  a 
round  gallery  of  twenty  feet  in  diameter.     The 
ends  of  these  branches  are  then  bent  upwards, 
and  trained  as  high  as  possible,  to   form    the 
sides  of  the  gallery.    The  branches  above  these 
are  cut  away,  up  to  the  height  which  they  wish 
to  give  the  gallery,  about  ten  feet.     Then  they 
take   the   branches  growing  above    this,   and 
train  them  over  wicker-work,  to  form  the  roof 
of  the  gallery,  and  the  ends  of  these  branches 
are  turned  down,  to  join  the  ascending  branches, 
and  thus  the  whole  gallery  is  encircled  with 
a  verdant  wall.     After  this,  they  cut  off  all  the 
remaining  branches  of  the  tree,  until  just  before 
they  reach  the  top,  where  they  leave  the  tuft- 
branches  to  luxuriate  as  they  please.     The  tree 
thus  arranged  has  a  very  pretty  effect.     At  the 
bottom  of  the  tree  is  constructed  a   fountain, 
whose  waters  spout  up  to  a  height  level  with 
the  floor  of  the  gallery.     M.  de  Montaigne 
paid  a  visit  to  the  burgomasters  of  the  town, 
who  afterwards  returned  him  the  compliment, 
by  coming,  attended  by  other  public  ofheers,  to 
sup  at  our  lodgings,  and  made  a  present  of  some 
wine  to  him  ana  to  M.  d'Estissac.      Several 
very  ceremonious  harangues    passed    between 
the  parties.    The  principal  burgomaster  was  a 
gentleman,  who  had  been  bred  up  as  a  page 
with  the  late  M.  d' Orleans,3  but  he  had  already 
forgotten  all  his  French.    This  canton  professes 
to  be  very  faithful  to  us,  and  indeed  has  given 
this  recent  proof  of  it,  that  it  refused,  in  our 
favour,  the  confederation  which  the  late  Duke 
of  Savoy  sought  to  negociate  with  the  cantons, 
of  which  I  made  mention  before.     Saturday, 
8th  of  October,  we  left  Schaffhouse,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  breakfast,  having 
found  very  good  lodgings  there  at  the  Crown. 

*  Arquebus*. 

3  Charles,  elder  brother  of  Henry  IT.  first  Duke  of  Anpou- 
lease,  and  then  Duke  of  Orleans,  died  Qth  September,  1&45. 
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A  literary  man  residing  here  had  that  morning 
a  conversation  with  M.  de  Montaigne,  and 
among  other  things  told  him  that,  in  reality, 
the  inhabitants  o?  that  town  were  very  indif- 
ferently affected  towards  our  court ;  so  that,  in 
all  the  public  deliberations  which  had  been 
held  respecting  the  alliance  with  the  king,  the 
majority  of  the  people  were,  in  every  instance, 
desirous  of  breaking  it  off,  but,  by  the  influence 
of  some  of  the  richer  class,  the  final  determi- 
nation was  otherwise.  As  we  were  leaving  the 
town,  we  saw  an  iron  machine,  similar  to  some 
we  had  seen  elsewhere,  by  which  large  stones 
are  raised  without  the  intervention  of  physical 
labour,  and  placed  in  waggons.  We  proceeded 
along  the  Rhine,  which  lav  on  our  right,  till 
we  came  to  Stain,4  a  small  town  in  alliance 
with  the  Cantons,  and  holding  the  same  religion 
as  Schaffhouse.  On  the  road  we  passed  a  great 
many  stone  crosses.  We  re-crossed  the  Rhine 
over  another  wooden  bridge ;  and,  travelling 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  now  ran  on 
our  left,  we  went  through  another  little  town,6 
also  an  ally  of  the  Catholic  cantons.  The  Rhine 
here  spreads  out  to  a  great  width,  as  our  Ga- 
ronne does  at  Blaye,  and  then  narrows  again 
till  you  come  to 

Constance,  four  leagues,  where  we  arrived  at 
about  four  o'clock.  This  is  a  town  of  the  size 
of  Chalons,  belonging  to  the  Archduke  of 
Austria,  and  is  catholic.  It  having  been  for- 
merly, and  indeed  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
possessed  by  the  Lutherans,  who  were  forcibly 
dislodged  from  it  by  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
the  churches  still  give  evidence  of  their  pre- 
sence, in  respect  to  the  images.  The  bishop, 
who  is  a  native  of  the  country,  and  a  cardinal, 
living  at  Rome,  derives  a  revenue  of  full  forty 
thousand  crowns  from  this  see.  There  are 
canonries,  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  which 
are  worth  fifteen  hundred  florins  a-year,  and 
are  held  by  lay  gentlemen.  We  saw  one  of 
these  on  horseback,  coming  out  to  take  the 
air,  gallantly  equipped  in  the  military  style. 
They  say  there  are  a  great  many  Lu- 
therans in  the  town.  We  ascended  the  bell- 
tower,  which  is  very  lofty,  and  found  there  a 
man  placed  as  sentinel,  who  never  leaves  the 
place,  whatever  occasion  he  may  have,  and 
indeed  is  a  prisoner  there.  They  are  construct- 
ing, at  the  side  of  the  river,  a  large  covered 
building,  fifty  paces  long  and  forty  wide,  or 
thereabout ;  here  they  are  going  to  put  twelve 
or  fifteen  large  wheels,  by  means  of  which  they 
will  be  able  constantly  to  raise  an  immense 
quantity  of  water  to  a  platform  above,  whence 
a  similar  machinery  will  again  raise  it  to  an- 
other platform  still  higher ;  and  the  water,  thus 
raised  to  a  height  of  altogether  about  fifty  feet, 
will  discharge  itself  into  a  large  artificial  canal, 
by  which  it  will  be  carried  into  the  town,  and 
there  turn  several  mills.  The  engineer  who 
constructed  this  building  had    five  thousand 
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seven  hundred  florins  paid  him  for  his  own 
share,  besides  being  supplied  with  wine.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  river  they  are  sinking  some 
solid  works,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
force  of  the  current,  so  that  the  water  may  in 
this  sort  of  reservoir  become  quiet,  and  they  be 
able  to  draw  it  up  the  more  easily.  They  are 
also  constructing  some  engines,  by  means  of 
which  the  whole  of  the  machinery  may  be 
raised  or  lowered,  according  as  the  river  is  high 
or  low.  The  Rhine  here  no  longer  retains  its 
name  ;  for  at  the  head  of  the  town  it  becomes 
a  lake,  four  German  leagues  wide  and  five  or 
six  long.  There  is  a  fine  terrace  looking  over 
this  large  piece  of  water,  where  they  land  the 
goods ;  and  at  fifty  paces  from  the  lake,  a 
pretty  house,  where  a  sentinel  is  constantly 
stationed.  Attached  to  this  house  is  a  chain, 
by  means  of  which  they  close  the  entrance  to 
what  is  used  as  the  port,  a  part  of  the  lake 
enclosed  by  a  quantity  of  piles,  within  which 
the  boats  and  vessels  that  come  here  are  moored, 
and  load  and  unload  their  cargoes.  In  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  there  is  a  spring 
which  is  carried  over  the  Rhine  in  pipes  into 
the  fauxbourg.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that 
we  were  leaving  Switzerland,  for  just  before 
we  arrived  at  this  town  we  saw  several 
gentlemen's  seats,  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
which  are  very  rarely  to  be  seen  in  the  Can- 
tons ;  though,  as  to  other  private  bouses, 
these  are,  both  in  town  and  country,  all 
along  the  route  we  had  come,  without  com- 
parison finer  than  they  are  in  France  ;  all  they 
want  is  slates.  The  inns,  too,  are  excellent, 
for  we  had  everywhere  found  far  better  accom- 
modation, in  almost  every  respect,  than  in 
France ;  as  to  those  points  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  notions,  they  were  deficient, 
this  was  from  no  want  of  means  on  their  part, 
as  was  quite  manifest  from  the  abundance  of 
other  things :  yon  can  hardly  call  that  a  poor 
country  where  most  of  the  people  you  meet 
with  drink  out  of  large  silver  cups,  generally 
worked  and  gilt;  they  are  deficient  in  these 

Eoints,  simply  because  His  not  their  custom  to 
ave  them.  The  country  is  very  productive, 
especially  in  vines.  To  return  to  Constance : 
we  were  very  ill  lodged  at  the  Eagle  ;  and  we 
experienced  in  the  landlord  a  singular  instance 
of  the  almost  barbarian  license  and  assumption 
of  the  German  character.  The  affair  arose  out 
of  a  quarrel  of  one  of  our  footmen  with  our 
guide  from  Basle.  The  dispute  was  carried 
before  the  judges,  to  whom  the  parties  thought 
proper  to  appeal ;  and  the  provost  of  the  place, 
who  is  an  Italian,  but  who  long  since  settled  as 
a  free  burgess,  and  married  here,  in  reply  to  M. 
de  Montaigne,  who  asked  whether  his  servants, 
who  knew  something  of  the  matter,  could  be 
heard  as  witnesses  in  our  favour,  said  they 
could,  provided  he  previously  discharged  them 
from  his  service ;  which  he  would  do,  as  there 
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was  nothing  to  prevent  his  taking  them  back 
again  immediately  afterwards.  This  struck  us  as 
a  remarkably  subtle  touch.  Next  day,  Sunday, 
on  account  of  this  dispute,  we  stopped  till  after 
dinner,  but  changed  our  lodgings  to  the  Pike, 
where  we  got  on  very  well.  The  son  of  the 
commandant  of  the  town,  who  was  bred  up  as 
a  page  in  the  household  of  M.  de  Meru,1  always 
attended  our  gentlemen  at  their  meals  and 
elsewhere ;  yet  he  knew  not  one  word  of 
French.  The  dinners  consist  of  a  great 
many  courses.  Even  after  the  cloth  is  re- 
moved, they  served  up,  here  and  afterwards, 
fresh  courses  with  the  wine :  first,  what  the 
Gascons  call  canaules ;  then  gingerbread  ;  and, 
thirdly,  a  sponge  cake,  cut  into  slices,  though 
not  taken  to  pieces;  between  the  slices 
there  is  a  quantity  of  spices  and  salt,  and 
the  whole  is  covered  with  a  crust.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  hospitals  for  lepers  through- 
out the  country,  and  you  are  constantly  meeting 
on  the  road  poor  devils  afflicted  with  this 
malady.  The  country  people  eive  their  ser- 
vants for  breakfast  a  thick  flat  cake,  with  fennel 
iu  it,  covered  with  bits  of  bacon,  minced  very 
small,  and  heads  of  garlic.  Amongst  the  Ger- 
mans, when  they  wish  to  show  you  respect, 
they  eo  to  your  left,  wherever  you  may  be ; 
they  think  it  matter  of  offence  to  take  the  right 
hand,  for  they  say  that  deference  to  a  man 
requires  you  should  give  his  right  hand  free 
access  to  his  sword.  Sunday,  after  dinner,  we 
left  Constance,  and,  passing  the  lake  at  a  mile 
from  the  town,2  came  to  sleep  at 

Smardoff,*  two  leagues ;  a  small  Catholic 
town,  where  we  lodged  at  the  Coulogne,4  the 
posting-house  which  the  Emperor  uses  when 
he  travels  from  Italy  into  Germany,  or  back. 
Here,  as  in  several  other  places,  they  fill  the 
mat  trasses  with  the  leaves  of  a  certain  tree,* 
which  answers  the  purpose  better  than  straw, 
and  lasts  longer.  This  town  is  surrounded 
with  large  districts  of  vineyards,  which  produce 
excellent  wines.  Monday,  10th  of  October,  we 
set  off  after  breakfast ;  "for  M.  de  Montaigne 
was  tempted,  by  the  fineness  of  the  weather,  to 
change  nis  plan  of  going  to  Ravesbourg6  that 
day,  and  turned  aside  a  day's  journey  to  visit 
LinuY.7  M.  de  Montaigne  himself  never  ate 
breakfast ;  but  he  had  brought  a  piece  of  dry 
bread,  which  he  took  on  the  road,  moistening 
it  with  grapes,  which  he  picked  as  he  went 
along,  the  vintage  not  being  over,  and  the 
whole  country  being  covered  with  vines. 
Around  Linde  they  raise  the  vines  on  trellis- 
work,  and  thus  make  a  number  of  verdant 
walks  through  the  grounds,  which  have  a  very 
pretty  effect.  We  passed  a  place  named  Bou- 
chorn,8  an  imperial  and  Catholic  town,  on  the 


1  Charles  de  Montmorenci,  afterward*  Duke  of  Anville 
and  Admiral  of  France,  son  of  the  Constable  Anne  de  Mont- 
morenci. 

*  Before  Morsburg. 
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banks  of  the  lake  of  Constance ;  whither  all 
the  merchandize  from  Oulme,'  No  rem  berg, 
and  other  places,  is  brought  in  waggons,  and 
thence  taken  down  the  Rhine,  through  the 
lake.  We  arrived,  at  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  at 

Linde,  three  leagues  ;  a  small  town,  standing 
in  the  lake,  at  about  a  hundred  paces  from  the 
shore,  which  hundred  paces  you  traverse  over 
a  stone  bridge ;  there  is  only  this  entrance,  all 
the  rest  of  the  town  being  surrounded  by  the 
lake.  It  is  a  full  league  in  extent.  Behind 
the  lake  rise  the  mountains  of  the  Grisons.  The 
waters  of  this  lake,  and  of  all  the  rivers  here- 
about, are  low  in  winter  and  high  in  summer; 
the  effect  of  the  6now  melting  in  the  latter 
season.  In  all  this  part  of  the  country  the 
women  wear  fur  hats  or  caps,  like  oar  calottes ; 
the  outside  is  of  a  better  sort  of  fur,  generally 
that  of  the  weazel,  and  such  a  bonnet  costs  on! v 
three  testons  ;10  the  inside  is  made  of  lambs'- 
wool.  The  opening  which  we  have  in  front  of 
our  caps  they  have  behind,  and  through  it  they 
pass  all  their  hair,  plaited.  They  usually  wear 
red  or  white  boots,  which  are  becoming:  enongh. 
Both  religions  arc  practised  here.  W  e  went  to 
see  the  Catholic  church,  which,  though  built  in 
the  year  866,  is  in  complete  preservation  and 
order ;  and  we  saw  also  the  church  where 
the  ministers  of  the  other  faith  perform  their 
service.  All  the  imperial  towns  are  permitted 
to  exercise  two  religions,  the  Catholic  and  the 
Lutheran ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  each  place 
favour  the  one  or  the  other,  entirely  according 
to  their  inclinations  and  opinions.  At  Linde 
there  are  but  two  or  three  Catholics,  as  the 
priest  told  M.  de  Montaigne.  The  Catholic 
clergy,  however,  continue  to  receive  their  re- 
venues freely,  and  to  perform  the  service,  as 
also  do  some  nuns  that  are  here.  Monsieur  de 
Montaigne  also  spoke  to  the  minister,  of  whom 
he  learnt  no  great  deal,  indeed  little  more  than 
the  common  hatred  against  Zuinglius  and 
Calvin.  They  say  that  there  are  few  towns 
which  have  not  some  peculiar  features  in  their 
belief;  and  while  generally  under  the  autho- 
rity of  Martin,"  wh*om  they  recognize  as  their 
chief,  they  get  up  an  infinity  of  disputes  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  his  writings.  We  lodged 
at  the  Crown,  a  very  fine  house.  Attached  to 
the  ceiling  there  was  a  wooden  cage,  large 
enough  to  hold  a  great  many  birds,  with  a 
number  of  little  lanes,  made  of  wire,  running 
from  it  the  whole  length  of  the  ceiling,  where 
the  birds  were  able  to  exercise  themselves  as 
much  as  they  liked.  The  only  wood  they  use, 
either  for  furniture  or  wainscoting,  is  that  of 
the  fir,  the  principal  tree  that  grows  in  their 
forests ;  but  they  paint  and  varnish  this  op  to 


*  Those  of  Indian  or  Turkey  corn. 

*  Kavenspurg. 

7  Lindau. 

8  Buckhorn,  also  called  Friedrichschafen. 
»  Ulm. 

10  A  silver  coin,  worth  about  U.  W. 

11  Luther. 
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very  great  perfection,  and  take  a  vast  deal  of 
pains  to   keep  it  clean ;  they  have  fine  hair 
brushes,  with  which   they  dust  their  benches 
and  tables.     They  grow  a  great  abundance  of 
cabbage,  which  they  cut  up  very  small,  with 
an  instrument  they   have   expressly   for  that 
purpose  ;  and  when  it  is  thus  cut  up  they  put 
a  quantity  of  it  into  tubs  with  salt,  and  of  this 
they  make  a  dish  all  the  winter  round.1     Here 
M.  de  Montaigne  tried  the  experiment  of  cover- 
ing himself  in  bed  with  a  feather-bed,  as  is  the 
custom  of  the  country  ;  and  he  liked  the  fashion 
very  much,  finding  this  sort  of  covering  both 
warm    and   light.     In    his    opinion,    there   is 
nothing  to  complain  of  here,  except,  perhaps, 
that  a  person  of  weakly  constitution,  or  effemi- 
nate habits,  might  not  fancy  their  beds ;  but, 
by  bringing  with  them  a  mattrass,  an  article  not 
known  here,  and  a  curtain,  they  would  remove 
this  objection.     As  to  eating  and   drinking, 
they  give  you  a  host  of  things,  and  diversify 
their  courses  with  all  sorts  of  soups,  meats, 
sauces,  salads,  and  so  on,  very  far  beyond  what 
we  do  in  France.     We  had  one  soup  made  with 
quinces,  and  another  with  roasted  apples,  cut  in 
slices  into  the  soup,  and  cabbage-salads.     They 
make  also  a  sort  of  soup,  sometimes  with  rice, 
sometimes  with  other    things,  which  all   the 
guests  help  themselves  to  in  common  (indeed, 
there  is  no  course  served  for  any  guests  in  par- 
ticular) ;   and  this  especially  was  of  such  ex- 
cellent flavour  in  the  better  houses  we  lodged 
at,  that  we  doubted  whether  the  kitchens  even 
of  the  French  nobility  could  furnish  anything 
comparable  to  it.     And  certainly  there  arc  few 
houses  amongst  us  which  have  the  dining-rooms 
so  well  fitted  up.    They  have  a  great  abund- 
ance of  fish,  which   they  serve   up  with  the 
meat ;  they  think  nothing  of  trout,  and  only 
eat   the   liver.    They  have    plenty   of  game, 
woodcocks,  hares,  and  so  on,  which  they  dress 
in  a  manner  very  different  from  ours,   but  at 
the  least  quite  as  good.     We  never  tasted  meat 
so  tender  as  it  is  generally  here.     They  send 
up  stewed  prunes,  and  pear  and  apple  tarts, 
with  the  meat;  sometimes  they  serve  up  the 
meat  first  and  the  soup  afterwards,  and  some- 
times the  soup  first  and  the  meat  afterwards. 
The   only  dessert  they  have  is  pears,  apples 
(which  they  grow  of  excellent  sorts),  nuts,  and 
cheese.     Together  with  the  meat,  they  place 
on  the  table  a  vessel  of  silver,  or  pewter,  with 
four  compartments,  containing  different  sorts  of 
pounded  sweetmeats.     Their  bread  is  for  the 
most  part  made  with  fennel,  and  they  mix  with 
it  cummin,  or  some  other  seed  of  the  same  kind, 
to  give  it  a  sharp,  hot  taste.     After  dinner 
they  place  on  the  table  glasses  full  of  different 
sorts  of  drinks,  so  that  each  person  may  satiny 
his  thirst  with  the  beverage  he  likes  best.    Mons. 
de  Montaigne  found  occasion  to  be  vexed  at 
three  things  in  the  course  of  his  journey  :  first, 


1  This  ia  the  dish  which  the  Germans  now  call 
crout. 


that  he  had  not  brought  with  him  a  cook,  who 
might  learn  their  mode  of  dressing  different 
articles,  and  one  day  at  home  give  our  friends 
proofs  of  their  excellence  in  this  respect ;  se- 
condly, that  he  had  not  in  the  outset  engaged 
a  German  valet,  or  had  not  obtained  the  com- 
panionship of  some  gentleman  of  the  country  (for 
to  live  at  the  mercy  of  a  blockhead  of  a  guide 
he  found  to  be  an  amazing  inconvenience) ;  and, 
thirdly,  that,  before  he  set  out  on  the  journey, 
he  bad  not  read  such   books  as  would  have 
pointed  out  to  him  what  were  the  rare  and 
noticeable  features  in  each  place  he  was  going 
to,  or  that  he  had  not  brought  with   him  a 
Munster,3  or  some  other  such  book.     It  is  true 
that,  in  his  judgment  upon  the  things  he  saw, 
he  might  have  mixed  up  somewhat  of  an  acri- 
monious contempt  for  his  own  country,  which 
he  holds  in  hatred  and  distaste  for  other  causes ; 
but,  however  this  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  he 
preferred  what  he  found  in  this  country  infi- 
nitely beyond  what  he  had  left  behind  him  in 
France ;  and  he  so  entirely  conformed  himself 
to  their  customs  and  manners  as  to  drink  his 
wine  without  water.     He  never  drank,  how- 
ever, more  than  he  had  been  used  to  do,  nor 
was  he  ever  invited  thereto,  except  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy  and  kindliness,  and  then  he  was 
not  pressed.     Things  are  dearer  in  Upper  Ger- 
many than  they  are  in  France ;  so  much  so, 
that  of  our  party  each  horse  and  man  cost  a 
sun-crown  a-day.     The  landlords,  in  the  first 
place,  charged  us  four,  five,  or  six  batz  each 
for  each  of  the  two  principal  meals  at  the  table 
d'htite ;  and  they  make  a  separate  charge  for 
all  you  drink  before  and  after  these  two  meals, 
and  for  the  least  draught  you  take  in  the  inter- 
vals, so  that  the  Germans  generally  set  out  in  the 
mornings  from    their    inns   without    drinking 
any  thing  at  all.     Whatever  you  take  after  the 
two  chief  meals,  and  whatever  wine  you  drink 
between  whiles,  which  among  these  people  con- 
stitute the  principal  item  of  expense,  is  put  down 
to  the  account  or  lunch.     But,  indeed,  when  I 
consider  the  liberality  with  which  they  provide 
every  thing  at  their  tables  cTh6te,  especially 
wine,  even  where  it  is  dearest  and  has  to  be 
brought  from  a  great  distance,  I  can  very  well 
excuse  the  high  rate  of  their  charges.     The 
hosts  themselves  invite  the  servants  to  drink, 
and  keep  their  quests  at  table  for  two  or  three 
hours.   Their  wine  is  served  up  in  large  pitchers, 
and  it  is  matter  of  offence  for  any  one  to  let  his 
goblet  remain  long  empty  ;  nor  will  they  allow 
any  person  to  mix  water  with  his  wine,  unless 
in  particular  cases,  where  the  party  desiring  to 
do  so  is  one  held  in  very  great  respect.    They 
have  also  a  separate  charge  for  the  oats  for  the 
horses,  and  another  for  stable-expenses,  which 
include  hay.     There  is  this  good  point  about 
them,  that  they  tell  you  at  once  what  their 
charge  is,   neither  more  nor  less  ;   and   you 


*  That  u  to  say,  The  Cosmography  of  Sebastian  Munster, 
sumajned  the  Strabo  of  Germany. 
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seldom  get  any  thing  by  haggling  with  them. 
They  are  vain,  choleric,  and  given  to  drinking ; 
but,  as  M.  de  Montaigne  remarked,  neither 
traitors  nor  thieves.  We  set  out  from  this  place 
after  breakfast,  and  got,  at  about  two  in  the 
afternoon,  to 

Vanguen,1  two  leagues,  where  we  had  to 
stop,  in  consequence  of  our  great  luggage- 
box  breaking;  and  we  were  ultimately  obliged 
to  hire  a  waggon  for  the  next  day,  at  three 
crowns  a-day,  the  waggoner  providing  four 
horses  and  keeping  himself  for  that  sum. 
This  is  a  small  imperial  town,  which  has  never 
received  any  other  religion  into  it  than  the 
Catholic  Here  are  made  those  scythes  which 
are  so  famous  that  they  send  them  tor  sale  even 
so  far  as  Lorraine.2  We  left  this  place  the  next 
day,  Wednesday,  12th  of  October,  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  turned  off  short  towards  Trante,8  along 
the  most  direct  and  usual  road,  and  got  by 
dinner  time  to 

Isne,4  two  leagues,  a  small  imperial  town, 
very  pleasantly  situated.  M.  de  Montaigne, 
according  to  his  custom,  immediately  went  and 
found  out  a  divine  of  this  town,  in  order  to  pick 
up  what  news  he  could  from  him,  and  this 
gentleman  dined  with  Messieurs.  He  learned 
that  all  the  people  here  are  Lutherans,  and  he 
saw  the  Lutheran  church,  which,  like  all  those 
they  have  in  the  imperial  towns,  has  usurped 
one  of  the  Catholic  churches.  Among  other 
topics  which  they  touched  upon  was  the  sacra- 
ment, and  M.  de  Montaigne  mentioned  that 
some  Calvinists  had  told  him,  on  his  way,  that 
the  Lutherans  mixed  up  with  the  original  doc- 
trines of  Martin  several  adventitious  errors, 
such  as  ubiquitism  ;  maintaining  that  the  body 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  everywhere,  as  in  the  Host ; 
thus  falling  into  the  same  difficulty  with  Zuin- 
glius,  though  in  a  different  way :  the  one  by 
being  too  sparing  of  the  presence  of  the  body, 
the  other  by  being  too  lavish  of  it  (for  by  this 
account  the  sacrament  has  no  privilege  over  the 
body  of  the  church,  or  a  convocation  of  three 
elders) ;  and  he  added  that  their  principal  ar- 
guments were,  first,  that  the  divinity,  being 
inseparable  from  the  body,  and  the  divinity 
being  everywhere,  the  body  must  consequently 
be  everywhere  also :  secondly,  that  Jesus  Christ, 
being  always  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  he  is 
everywhere,  inasmuch  as  the  right  hand  of 
God,  who  is  power,  is  everywhere?  The  doctor 
loudly  denied  this  imputation,  and  sought  to 
defend  himself  from  it  as  from  a  calumny  ;  but 
M.  de  Montaigne  thought  that  he  made  out 
but  a  poor  case.  He  then  went  with  M.  de 
Montaigne  to  visit  a  very  fine  and  richly  deco- 
rated monastery,  where  they  were  performing 
mass;  and  he  entered  and  waited  during?  the 
service,  without  taking  off  his  cap,  until  Mes- 
sieurs de  Montaigne  and  d'Estissac  had  finished 


*  Wan  gen. 

*  The  reader  had  need  be  a  deep  theologian  to  understand 
this  galimaHaM. 

3  Trent.  4  Isni. 


their  devotions.  They  then  went  down  to  t 
cellar  under  the  abbey,  to  see  a  long  round 
stone,  without  any  work  about  it,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  part  of  a  pillar,  and  on  which, 
in  old  Latin  characters,  was  an  inscription, 
purporting  that  the  emperors  Pertinax  and 
Antoninus  had  repaired  the  roads  and  bridges 
for  eleven  thousand  paces5  from  Carnpidonum, 
which  was  the  ancient  name  of  Kempten, 
where  we  were  going  to  sleep.  This  stone,  it 
was  thought,  might  have  been  placed  at  this 
spot,  as  marking  a  stage  of  the  road  so  mended ; 
for  as  to  the  town  of  Isne,  they  say  it  is  not 
very  ancient ;  but  when  we  came  to  examine 
the  roads  towards  Kempten,  on  all  sides, 
besides  that  there  is  no  bridge  at  all,  we  did 
not  discover  any  appearance  of  road  making  or 
mending,  at  all  worthy  of  such  workmen.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  excavations  in  the  hills,  bat 
these  present  nothing  remarkable. 

Kempten,  three  leagues ;  a  town  as  big  as 
Sainte-Foy,  populous,  well  situated,  and  very 
pretty.  We  went  to  the  Bear,  an  excellent 
house.  They  served  up  at  table  large  silver 
cups,  of  various  patterns,  richly  chased  and 
emblazoned  with  the  coats-of-arms  of  different 
gentlemen,  such  as  you  rarely  meet  with  even 
in  the  best  houses.  They  were  placed  on  the 
table  merely  for  ornament.  Here  was  afforded 
an  instance  of  what  M.  de  Montaigne  said 
elsewhere  ;  that  what  these  people  omit  of  our 
fashions  and  customs  is  owing,  not  to  their 
poverty,  but  to  their  different  notions  ;  for 
though  they  have  plenty  of  pewter  dishes  and 
plates,  scoured  in  the  same  way  as  at  Mon- 
taigne, they  never  make  use  of  any  other  than 
wooden  plates,  prettily  fashioned  and  highly 
polished.  On  all  the  seats  in  this  part  of  the 
country  they  place  cushions,  and  most  of  their 
wainscotted  ceilings  are  slightly  arched,  which 
produces  a  graceful  effect.  As  to  the  linen,  of 
which  we  complained  in  the  outset,  we  have 
since  had  no  fault  to  find  with  it ;  and  for  my 
master,6  I  have  always  succeeded  in  procuring 
wherewith  to  make  him  curtains  for  his  bed. 
If  one  napkin  was  not  enough  for  him,  they 
changed  it  as  often  as  he  wished.  In  this 
town  there  is  a  merchant  who  does  a  busi- 
ness of  a  hundred  thousand  florins  in  linen. 
M.  de  Montaigne,  on  leaving  Constance,  would 
have  visited  that  canton  of  Switzerland,7  which 
furnishes  all  Christendom  with  linen,  had  it  not 
been  that,  to  return  thence  to  Linde,  he  should 
have  had  a  four  or  five  hours'  passage  over  the 
lake.  This  town  is  Lutheran ;  yet,  strangely 
enough,  here,  as  well  as  at  Isne,  the  Catholic 
church  has  its  services  solemnly  performed 
in  the  regular  form  ;  for  the  morning  after 
we  arrived,  on  a  Thursday,  though  a  week- 
day, mass  was  performed  at  the  abbey  outside 
the  town,  just  as  it  is  celebrated  at  Notre  Dame 


5  A  pace,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  measure  of  five  feet. 

6  This  makes  it  evident  that  our  autbm  's  recretary  was  a 
domestic  servant,  probably  his  valet-de-chambre. 

*  St.  Gall. 
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at  Pari?,  at  Easter,  with  music  and  singing, 
though   the  monks  only   were  present.     The 
people,  except  in  the  principal  towns,  have  not 
been  permitted  to   change  their  religion,  and 
they  still  go  on  Sundays  and  holidays  to  attend 
this  service.     The  abbey  I  speak  of  is  a  very 
fine  one.     The  abbot  holds  it  in  principality, 
and  derives  from  it  an  income  of  50,000  florins. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  family  of  D'Estain.1 
All  the  monks  must  be  of  the  rank  of  gentle- 
men.    Hildegarde,  wife  of  Charlemagne,  who 
founded  the  abbey  in  783,  is  buried  here,  and 
deemed  a  saint.     Her  bones  have  been  taken 
from  the  cell  where  they  used  to  lie,  and  placed 
in  a  shrine.     The  same  morning  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne went  to  the  Lutheran  church,  which  was 
like  the  other  churches  of  the  Huguenot  sect, 
except  that  at  the  altar,  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  church,  there  are  some  wooden 
benches,   with   rails  to   lean    the  elbows   on, 
where  those  who  take  the  sacrament  may  kneel, 
as  they  always  do.     He  found  here  two  aged 
ministers,  one  of  whom  was  preaching  in  Ger- 
man  to  a  smallish  congregation.     When    he 
had  finished,  they  sang  a  psalm  in  German,  in 
a  somewhat  different  way  from   that  in  use 
amongst  us.     After  each  verse  a  fine  organ, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  just  built,  played  a 
response.     Whenever  the  minister  named  Jesus 
Christ,  both  he  and  the  congregation  took  off 
their  caps.     After  this  the  other  minister  went 
and  placed    himself  at    the  altar,   facing  the 
people,  with  a  book  in   his  hand ;  a  young 
woman,  her  head  uncovered  and  her  hair  loose, 
then   advanced   towards  him,  and  making  a 
slight  courtesy,  in  the  fashion  of  the  country, 
stood  still.     In  about  another  minute  a  young 
man,  apparently  a  mechanic,  with  a  sword  at 
his  side,  came  and  placed  himself  by  the  woman. 
The  minister  having  whispered  some  words  in 
their  ear,  commanded  every  person  present  to 
say  the  paternoster,  and  then  proceeded  to  read 
out  of  a  book  certain  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
persons  marrying ;  finally,  he  caused  them  to 
touch  each  other's  hand,  but  without  kissing. 
This  ceremony  over,  the  minister  left  the  altar, 
and  M.  de  Alontaigne  went  up  him,  and  had 
a  long  conversation.     He  took   M.  de  Mon- 
taigne with  him  to  his  house,  into  his  study, 
which   is  a  handsome    one,   and   well  .fitted 
up.     His  name,  he  said,  was  Johannes  Tilia- 
nus,   Augustanus.2     M.  de   Montaigne  asked 
him  for  a  new  confession,  which  the  Lutherans 
have  drawn  up,  and  which  all  the  learned  men 
and  princes  who  support  that  faith  have  signed, 
but  it  is  not  in  Latin.     As  thev  wepe  leaving 
the   church,  a   party  with  violins  and  tabors 
came  from  the  other  side  of  the  street,  to  escort 
the  new-married  people.    To  the  question : — 
"  Whether    they    permitted    dancing?"    the 
minister  seplied  :    "  Why  not?"     To  another 
question :  "  Why  on  the  windows,  and  in  the 
decorations  of  the  new  organ,  they  had  painted 


representations  of  Jesus  Christ  and  other  scrip- 
tural subjects  ?"  he  replied :  "  That  they  did 
not  prohibit  images  which  were  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  men  ;  all  they  forbade 
was  the  worshipping  of  them."  To  the  rejoinder, 
"  Why,  then,  they  had  removed  the  old  images 
from  the  churches  ?"  he  replied  :  "  That  it  was 
not  they  who  had  done  so ;  but  that  their 
worthy  disciples,  the  Zuinglians,  incited  by  the 
evil  spirit,  had  committed  this  outrage,  as  well 
as  several  others ;"  which  was  the  same  reply 
that  others  of  the  same  profession  had  already 
made  M.  de  Montaigne ;  and,  in  particular, 
the  divine  at  Isne,  wno,  when  he  was  asked, 
"  Whether  he  hated  the  figure  and  emblem  of 
the  cross  ?"  exclaimed  :  "  How !  do  you  ima- 
gine me  such  an  atheist  as  to  hate  an  emblem 
so  dear  and  glorifying  to  all  Christian  souls?" 
adding  :  "  that  such  a  thing  would  be  per- 
fectly diabolical."  The  same  person  declared 
very  roundly,  when  at  dinner,  that  he  would 
rather  hear  a  hundred  masses  than  participate 
in  one  of  Calvin's  sacraments.  At  this  place 
we  had  white  hares  served  up.  The  town  is 
seated  on  the  river  Isler.*  We  dined  there  on 
the  Thursday,  and  afterwards  proceeded,  through 
a  hilly  and  sterile  country,  to  sleep  at 

Fnenten,  four  leagues;  a  small  village, 
which,  like  all  the  rest  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  belonging  to  the  Archduke  of  Aus- 
tria, is  Catholic.  I  forgot  to  mention,  under 
the  head  of  Linde,  that  at  the  entrance  to  that 
town  there  are  considerable  remains  of  a  wall, 
which  manifests  an  advanced  antiquity,  but  on 
which  I  perceived  no  inscription.  I  understand 
that  the  name  of  the  place  signifies  in  German 
an  old  wall,  and  they  tell  me  the  name  is  taken 
from  this  wall.  Friday  morning,  though  we 
were  in  a  very  indifferent  inn,  we  did  not  rail 
to  find  plenty  of  provisions.  These  people  never 
air  either  their  sheets  when  they  go  to  bed,  or 
their  linen  when  they  get  up ;  and  they  are 
vastly  offended  if  you  light  a  fire  in  their  kit- 
chens for  this  purpose,  or  even  make  use  of  the 
Bre  already  lighted ;  this  was  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  occasions  of  quarrelling  and  disputation 
that  we  experienced.  Here,  though  in  the 
midst  of  mountains  and  forests,  where  ten  thou- 
sand feet  of  fir  do  not  cost  fifty  pence,  they 
would  not  let  us  have  a  fire,  any  more  than 
they  would  elsewhere.  Friday  morning,  we  left 
this  place,  and  took  the  easiest  road,  which  lay 
on  the  left,  instead  of  the  mountain  road  which 
is  on  the  right,  and  goes  direct  to  Trante,  M.  de 
Montaigne  having  a  mind  to  make  a  detour  of 
a  few  days'  journey,  in  order  to  see  several  fine 
German  towns,  which  it  had  been  his  original 
intention  to  visit,  till  he  changed  his  plan  at 
Vanguen  and  altered  his  route,  for  which  he 
was  sorry  now.  On  our  way  we  saw  another 
of  those  water- mills,  of  which  we  had  already 
noticed  several  in  different  places,  which  derive 
their  water  from  some  neighbouring  height,  by 


1  De  Stein. 


*  John  Tilly,  of  Augsburg . 
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\  means  of  a  wooden  channel  or  gutter,  which  is 
!  supported  on  high  posts  from  the  place  where  it 
i  receives  the  water  until  it  reaches  the  mill,  and 
I  then  pours  down  the  water  on  to  the  point 
where  it  is  wanted,  by  a  direct  descent.  We 
,  got  to  dinner  at 

Friessen,  one  league.  This  is  a  small  Catholic 
,  town  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Augusta.  We 
found  here  a  great  number  of  persons,  part  of  the 
suite  of  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  who  himself 
was  at  a  neighbouring  castle  with  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria.  We  here  embarked  the  baggage 
on  the  river  Lech,  with  myself  and  several 
others,  to  convey  it  to  Augsbourg,  upon  what 
they  call  here  a  float,  a  number  of  planks  of 
timber  joined  together,  which  take  to  pieces 
when  they  arrive  at  their  destination.  There 
is  an  abbey  at  this  place,  where  they  showed 
Messieurs  a  chalice  and  a  stole,  that  they  pre- 
serve as  reliques  of  a  saint  named  Magnus, 
who  they  say  was  son  of  a  king  of  Scotland, 
and  a  disciple  of  Colurabanus ;  in  favour  of 
which  Magnus,  Pepin  founded  this  abbey,  and 
made  him  the  first  abbot  of  it.  At  the  top  of 
the  nave  there  are  these  words  inscribed,  and 
below  them  are  represented  the  notes  of  music 
to  which  they  are  to  be  chaunted  :  Comperta 
virtute  beati  Magni  fama,  Pip'mus  princeps 
locum  quern  sanctus  incoluit  regia  largitate 
donavit.1  Charlemagne  afterwards  further  en- 
riched the  monastery,  as  we  are  informed  by 
another  inscription  to  be  seen  there.  After 
dinner  we  all  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Chonguen,  four  leagues,  a  small  town  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and,  conse- 
quently, rigidly  Catholic;  for  this  prince, 
beyond  any  other  in  Germany,  has  firmly 
maintained  all  the  places  under  his  rule  free 
fron  contagion.  We  found  excellent  lodging 
at  the  Star,  and  withal  a  fashion  we  had  not 
seen  before ;  they  ranged  the  salt-cellars  on  a 
square  table  from  one  corner  to  the  opposite 
one,  and  the  candlesticks  traversed  these  from 
the  other  corners,  so  as  to  form  a  St.  Andrew's- 
cross.  They  never  use  eggs,  at  least  as  far  as 
we  have  seen  hitherto,  except  boiled  very  hard, 
and  cut  into  bits  to  enrich  the  salads,  which  are 
very  excellent  here,  and  made  of  the  freshest 
materials.  They  drink  their  wine  as  soon  as  it 
is  made.  They  only  thresh  their  corn  in  the 
barns,  as  they  want  it,  and  use  the  large 
end  of  the  flail.  On  Saturday  we  went  on 
to  dine  at 

Lanspergs,3  four  leagues,  a  small  town  of  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria's,  seated  on  the  river  Lech, 
and  in  every  feature,  town,  fauxbourg,  and 
castle,  well  worth  seeing.  It  was  their  mar- 
ket-day, and  the  place  was  crowded  with 
people.  In  the  middle  of  the  large  square  there 
is  a  fountain,  which  spouts  out  water  by  a  hun- 
dred jets  to  the  height  of  a  pike,  and  scatters 

1  "  King  Pepin,  having  learnt  by  the  voice  of  fame  the 
great  virtues  of  the  blessed  Magnus,  has  endowed  with  his 
royal  liberality  the  place  which  the  saint  inhabited." 

*  Landsberg. 

1  "  A  soldier  should  be  regardless  of  dress  and  ornaments, 
and  rely  only  on  his  courage  and  his  sword." 


it  about  in  a  very  elaborate  way  ;  you  can  tarn 
the  jets  in  what  direction  you  please.  There  k 
•  a  very  fine  church  here.  The  town,  the  fanx- 
'  bourg,  and  the  castle,  arc  all  seated  on  the  rise 
of  a  hill.  M.  de  Montaigne  went  to  pay  a 
I  vi>it  to  a  college  of  Jesuits,  who  are  very  com- 
'  fortahly  settled  here  in  a  new  house,  and  are 
'  building  a  fine  church.  M.  de  Montaigne  had 
!  as  long  a  conversation  with  them  as  his  time 
would  permit.  The  Count  of  Helfestein  com- 
mands at  the  castle.  If  any  one  even  dreams 
of  any  other  religion  than  the  Roman,  be  bad 
need  keep  it  to  himself.  On  the  gate  which 
divides  the  town  from  the  fauxbourg  there  is  a 
great  Latin  inscription,  of  the  year  1552,  which 
sets  forth  that  "  the  senate  and  people  of  this 
town  have  built  this  monument  in  memory  of 
William  and  Louis,  brothers,  Dukes  of  the  two 
Bavarias."  There  are  a  number  of  other  in- 
scriptions on  the  same  place,  as  this .-  Horridum 
militem  esse  decet,  nee  auro  arlatttm,  $ed 
animo  et  ferro  f return  ,J  and  at  the  top : 
Cavea  stultorum  mundus*  In  another  place 
there  are  very  conspicuously  inscribed  these 
words,  extracted  from  some  Latin  historian, 
relating  to  the  victory  which  the  Consul  Mar- 
cell  us  lost  against  a  king  of  this  nation  :  Caro- 
lami  Buiorumque  regis  cum  Marcello  Cos. 
pugna  qua  cum  ricit,  &c.s  There  are  a  great 
number  of  Latin  inscriptions  over  the  doors  of 
private  houses.  The  people  hereabout  paint 
all  their  towns  and  churches  very  frequently, 
which  gives  them  a  constantly  fresh  appear- 
ance. The  places  where  we  had  just  been,  for 
instance,  had  all  been  entirely  renovated  three 
or  four  years  before,  as  we  learnt  from  the 
inscriptions  which  they  always  put  up  to  com- 
memorate each  of  these  events.  The  clock  of 
this  town,  like  that  of  many  others  in  this 
country,  sounds  all  the  quarters ;  and  we  were 
told  that  the  clock  at  Nuremberch  strikes  all 
the  minutes.  We  left  this  place  after  dinner, 
and  proceeded  through  a  long  uninterrupted 
plain  of  pasture-land,  which  reminded  us  of  the 
plain  of  La  Baussc,  to 

Augsbourg,  four  leagues,  which  is  considered 
the  finest  town  in  Germany,  as  Strasbourg  is 
deemed   the  strongest.    The   first  novelty  we 
observed,  and  which  shewed  the  cleanliness  of 
the  people,  was  the  finding,  on  our  arrival,  the 
staircase  of  our  lodging  covered  with  linen  for 
us  to  walk  on,  that  we  might  not  dirty  the 
steps,  which  had  just  been  thoroughly  washed 
and  scoured,  as  is  done  every  Saturday.    We 
have  never  seen  any  dirt  or  cobwebs  in  the 
houses  we  have  been  in.     Some  houses  have 
curtains  to  draw  before  the  windows,  for  those  ' 
who  like  to  use  them.     You  hardly  ever  see  i 
any  tables  in  their  bed-rooms,  except  one  which  i 
is  attached  to  the  foot  of  each  bed,  and,  being 
on  hinges,  can  be  put  up  or  down  as  you  think 

«  "  The  world  is  a  cage  of  fools." 

*  "Battle  of  Carolam  (or  Carloman)  and  of  the  Kinr  of  the 
Bavarians,  against  the  Consul  MarceUus,  wherein  the  latter 
was  defeated,' '  &c.  Who  this  Consul  MarceUus  may  hare 
been,  I  cannot  say.  The  last  of  the  Fa$H  ConnUmm  is  of 
the  year  of  Christ  341. 
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proper.  The  foot  of  the  bed  is  raised  two  or 
three  feet  above  the  frame  of  the  bed,  and  verv 
often  as  high  as  the  bolster  ;  the  wood  of  which 
it  is  made  is  elaborately  carved,  and  has  a  good 
effect  enough,  but,  being  only  deal,  it  does  not 
come  near  the  appearance  of  our  walnut  furni- 
ture. Here  they  put  highly  polished  pewter 
plates  under  wooden  ones,  almost,  it  would 
seem,  in  sign  of  their  contempt  for  the  former. 
In  many  places  they  have  linen  curtains  against 
the  wall  at  the  bed-side,  in  order  to  prevent 
people  from  soiling  the  wall  by  spitting  on  it. 
The  Germans  are  very  fond  of  coats-of-arms ; 
in  every  inn  you  will  find  hundreds  that  gentle- 
men who  have  lodged  there  have  had  painted 
on  the  walls ;  and  all  the  windows  are  deco- 
rated with  these  emblazonments.  We  found  a 
constant  diversity  in  the  mode  of  serving  up 
meals ;  here,  crabs — amazingly  large  ones — are 
served  up  first ;  elsewhere  they  are  served  up 
just  towards  the  close  of  dinner.  In  many  of 
the  large  inns,  every  dish  placed  ou  the  table 
has  a  cover  to  it.  What  makes  their  windows 
always  look  so  exceedingly  bright  is  that  the 
sashes  are  not  fixed  in  the  way  that  ours  are, 
but  can  be  taken  out  when  required,  and  they 
arc  for  ever  cleaning  and  polishing  them.  M.  de 
Montaigne  next  day,  Sunday,  went  in  the 
morning  to  see  several  churches,  and  in  the 
Catholic  places  of  worship,  which  are  very 
numerous  here,  he  found  the  service  admirably 
performed.  There  are  six  Lutheran  churches, 
with  sixteen  ministers;  two  of  the  six  are 
churches  usurped  from  the  Catholics,  the  other 
four  were  built  by  the  Lutherans  themselves. 
He  saw  one  this  morning  which  looked  just 
iike  the  great  hall  in  some  college  :  there 
were  neither  images,  crosses,  nor  organ.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  passages  from  the 
Bible,  written  in  German  characters.  There 
were  two  pulpits,  one  for  the  minister,  where 
the  sermon  is  preached,  and  below  that  another 
for  the  person  who  leads  in  singing  the  psalms. 
At  the  end  of  each  verse  the  congregation 
waited  until  this  person  had  given  out  the 
words  and  tune  of  the  verse  that  followed,  and 
then  they  sang  altogether,  without  any  sort  of 
order  or  harmony,  and  those  who  chose  to  do 
so  kept  their  caps  on.  After  this  a  minister, 
who  till  then  had  been  mingled  with  the  crowd, 
went  to  the  altar,  where  he  read  a  number  of 
prayers  out  of  a  book,  at  certain  of  which 
prayers  the  people  rose  and  held  up  their 
hands  clasped,  and  at  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
made  a  low  bow.  After  he  had  finished  read- 
ing, which  he  did  uncovered,  he  turned  to  the 
altar,  on  which  was  a  napkin,  an  ewer,  and  a 
basin,  with  water  in  it.  A  woman,  followed 
by  twelve  other  women,  then  brought  him  a 
child,  all  swaddled  up,  except  the  face,  which 
was  uncovered.  The  minister  then  dipped  all 
his  fingers  in  the  basin  three  times,  and  sprin- 
kled the  water  over  the  child's  face,  at  the 

1  The  lime-tree. 

*  The  Fuggen,  the  merchant- prince*,  par  exctUmce,  of 


same  time  pronouncing  certain  words.  This 
being  done,  two  men  approached,  and  each  of 
them  put  two  finders  of  his  right  hand  upon 
the  child  ;  the  minister  spoke  to  them  a  few 
words,  and  the  ceremony  was  completed.  M. 
de  Moutaigne  spoke  to  this  minister  as  he  was 
leaving  the  church.  The  ministers  do  not 
derive  any  revenue  from  their  churches,  but  are 
paid  by  the  senate.  There  was  a  far  larger 
crowd  in  this  one  church  than  in  two  or  three 
of  the  Catholic  churches  put  together.  We 
did  not  see  one  pretty  woman  here.  Their 
dresses  differ  very  much  among  themselves.  Of 
the  men  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  who  are 
nobles,  inasmuch  as  all  classes  wear  velvet 
caps,  and  all  have  swords  at  their  sides.  We 
were  lodged  at  the  sign  of  a  tree  called  the 
Linden  Tree1  in  this  country  ;  our  inn  adjoined 
the  palace  of  the  Foulcres.3  One  of  this  family 
dying  a  few  years  ago,  left  his  heirs  two  mil- 
lions of  French  crowns ;  and  they,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  soul,  gave  the  Jesuits  here,  very 
much  to  their  delight  and  advantage,  the  sum 
of  thirty  thousand  florins,  ready  money.     The 

falace  I  have  mentioned  is  roofed  with  copper, 
u  general,  the  houses  are  much  larger,  higtier, 
and  handsomer,  than  those  of  any  town  in 
France,  and  the  streets  are  far  wider ;  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  town,  he3  thinks  it  is  about  the 
size  of  Orleans.  After  dinner  we  went  to  see 
the  fencing,  in  a  public  room  they  have  here 
for  that  purpose,  where  we  found  a  great  crowd 
assembled.  You  pay  on  entering,  as  you  do 
at  a  play,  and  you  have  to  pay  besides  for  your 
seat  when  you  get  in.  They  were  practising 
with  the  poinard,  the  two-handed  sword,  the 
quarter-staff,  and  the  braquemart;2  and  after 
this  we  went  to  see  some  matches  at  cross-bow 
and  long-bow  shooting,  in  a  public  ground 
even  more  magnificent  than  that  at  Schaffouse. 
Thence,  from  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town, 
through  which  we  had  entered,  we  observed 
that,  under  the  bridge  we  had  crossed,  there 
runs  a  great  canal  of  water,  which,  flowing 
from  some  source  in  the  country,  is  conveyed 
over  the  river  by  a  wooden  bridge,  built  be- 
neath the  town-bridge,  and  is  again  conveyed 
over  the  town-fosse  into  the  town  itself,  by  a  si- 
milar medium.  This  current  of  water  then  turns 
a  number  of  wheels,  which  work  several  pumps, 
by  means  of  which  the  water  of  a  spring, 
that  rises  in  that  place,  are  raised,  through 
leaden  pipes,  to  the  top  of  a  tower,  at  least 
fifty  feet  high.  Here  the  water  collects  in  a 
large  stone  reservoir,  whence  it  again  descends, 
through  a  number  of  pipes,  and  is  distributed 
all  over  the  town,  feeding  the  whole  of  the 
fountains  there.  Individuals  who  are  desirous 
of  having  the  water  laid  on  from  this  source, 
in  their  own  houses,  can  have  it,  on  paying  the 
town  ten  florins  a  year,  or  two  hundred  florins  at 
a  single  payment.  It  is  now  forty  years  ago  that 
the  town  was  first  adorned  with  this  admirable 

Augsburg,  who  lent  large   •urns  of  money  to  Charles  V. 
during  the  religious  wars,  and  were  ennoble  J. 
*  Montaigne.  4  A  short,  broad  bladed  sword. 
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work.  Marriages  of  Catholic*  with  Lutheran* 
are  quite  common,  the  party  must  eager  about 
the  matter  submitting  to  the"  forms  of  the  other's 
faith  ;  there  are  a  thousand  such  marria 
our  lundloril  whs  a  Catholic,  and  hi*  wi 
Lutheran.  The v  dust  their  glass  with  a  hair- 
brush. Axed  to  the  en.)  of  a  stick.  We  were 
told  that  you  can  get  very  tine  horses  here  for 
forty  or  fifty  crowns.  The  authorities  of  the 
town  did  Messrs.  d'ICstissac  and  de  Montaigne 
the  honour  of  sending  them  as  a  present,  when 
tliev  were  at  supper,  fourteen  large  vessels  full 
of  their  win",  which  were  brought  to  Messieurs 
by  seven  sergeants,  dressed  ill  the  civic  uniform, 
under  the  direction  of  a  superior  officer,  whom 
Messieurs  invited  to  supper,  as  is  the  custom  in 
these  cases  ;  and  they  gave  the  porters  a  crown. 
The  officer  who  supped  with  them  toldM.de 
Montaigne  there  were  three  of  them  in  that 
town,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pay  this  compli- 
ment to  visitors  of  quality,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  they  always  took  pains  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  persons  who  came  to  the  place, 
in  order  tliat  they  might  observe  the  particular 
ceremonies  which  were  due  in  each  cose;  to 
some  they  present  more  wine  than  they  do  to 
others.  When  a  duke  is  the  visitor,  one  of  the 
burgomasters  attends  in  person  to  offer  the  pre- 
sent :  they  took  us  for  knights  and  barons. 
M.  de  Montaigne,  for  some  reasons  of  his  own, 
had  desired  us  not  to  say  who  we  were,  and 
not  to  mention  the  rank  of  Messieurs  ;  and  lit 
walked  all  day  by  himself  through  the  town  ;' 
he  conceived  that  this  of  itself  served  to  make 
them  be  held  in  more  honour.  The  complii 
I  have  mentioned  has  been  paid  them  by  all 
the  towns  in  Germany.  When  he  jms  ' 
through  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  feel 
very  chilly  (for  the  cold  began  to  touch  th 
when  they  left  Kempten,  though  up  to  that 
time  they  had  enjoyed  the  finest  weather  poS' 
Bible),  he,  without  thinking  of  it,  put  his  hand- 
kerchief up  to  his  mouth,  conceiving  that,  as  he 
was  alone  and  plainly  dressed,  no  one  w<  ' ' 
notice  him.  However,  when  he  got  more  : 
mate  with  some  of  the  people,  they  told  him 
the  authorities  at  the  church  had  been  rather 
scandalized  at  what  they  thought  his  strange 
procedure ;  and,  in  short,  he  found  be  had  been 
guilty  of  the  impropriety  be  was  roost  desirous 
of  avoiding,  that  of  making  himself  remarkable 
by  some  action  opposed  to  the  manners  aud 
'istes  of  those  among  whom  he  was  staying  ; 
>l,  as  much  as  he  can,  his  great  anxiety  is  to 
inform  aud  adapt  himself  to  the  ideas  of  the 
place  where  be  happens  to  be;  and  thus  he 
re  at  Augusta  a  fur  cap,  when  he  walked 
into  the  town.  They  say  at  Augusta  that 
they  are  free,  not  from  mice,  but  from  ibe  large 
rats  which  infest  every  other  part  of  Germany ; 
and  they  attribute  this  exemption,  to  one  of  their 
bishops,  who  lies  buried  here  ;  even  the  earth 
round  his  tomb,  they  say,  has  the  power  of  ex- 


pelling these  vermin  wherever  it  is  carried, 
they  sell  little  bits  of  it,  about  the  size  of  a 
for  this  purpose.  On  Monday  we  went  to 
in  the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  the  eeremoa 
the  marriage  of  a  rich  young  lady,  belong! 
the  town,  with  one  of  the  Foulcres'  facto 
Venetian  :  we  did  not  observe  a  single  pi 
woman  in  the  place.  The  Fun  teres,  who  i 
large  family,  and  all  very  rich,  occupy 
principal  position  in  the  town.  We  saw 
.if  the  rooms  in  a  house  of  theirs  ;  one 
lofty,  large,  and  paved  with  marble; 
other,   a  low  room,    was  richly  decorated 


ledals, 


imall   i 


At   die 


of  this  room  there  was  a 
They  were  the  most  splendid  apartments 
witnessed.  We  also  saw  some  of  the  Get 
dances  ;  at  the  close  of  every  measure, 
break  off,  and  the  gentlemen  lead  the  li 
back  to  their  seats,  which  are  two  row 
benches  on  each  side  of  the  room,  covered 
red  cloth.  Here  the  gentlemen  leave  the  la 
us  it  is  not  the  custom  for  them  to  sit  d 
together  on  these  occasions.  After  a  short 
the  gentlemen  return  to  their  partners,  and 
their  hands ;  the  Indies  do  not  kiss  the  ham 
the  gentlemen,  but,  putting  their  hand  n 
their  partner's  arm-pit,  touch  cheeks,  and 
place  their  right  band  upon  the  gentlen 
shoulder.  They  dance  and  converse  uncovi 
The  dresses  were  plain.  We  saw  some  nioi 
the  Foulcres'  house*,  in  other  parte  i>f  the  U 
most  of  them  pleasure- houses  for  the  sum 
The  town  must  be  greatly  indebted  to  t 
gentlemen  for  the  expenses  they  are  consta 
incurring  in  embellishing  the  different  par 
it.  In  one  of  these  houses  we  saw  a  e 
which  is  worked  by  water.  In  the  same  p 
were  two  great  fish-ponds,  under  Cover,  In 
fish.  There  arc  several  small  pipes,  s 
straight,  others  bent  upwards,  through  wl 
the  water  descends  into  these  fish-ponds  i 
very  agreeable  manner,  some  of  the  pipes 
charging  the  water  directly  into  the  ponds ; 
the  others,  first  throwing  it  up  as  from  a  fo 
tain,  to  the  height  of  about  a  pike.  Jtetw 
these  two  ponds  there  is  a  space  of  some 
paces  wide,  closely  boarded  with  plank?, 
which  are  a  number  of  brass  jets,  so  small  t 
you  cannot  readily  sec  them.  While  the  lai 
are  amusing  themselves  with  looking  at 
fish,  those  in  the  secret  have  only  to  tout, 
spring,  which  sets  these  jets  in  operation,  i 
incontinently  the  petticoats  and  legs  of 
fair  spectators  are  invaded  with  a  refresh 
coolness  from  these  tiny  water-spouts.  In: 
other  place,  where  there  is  a  very  charming 
constructed  fountain,  while  you  are  looking 
it,  any  one  that  likes  can  play  water  upon  j 
in  a  hundred  places  from  invisible  jets;  o 
the  place  there  is  this  Latin  sentence  :  Qtuen 
nugat,  nuglt  gaudeto  rtptrtu?  There  is  a 
an  aviary  twenty  paces  square,  and  twelve 
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fit  teen  feet  high,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with 
close-knitted  wire-work ;  inside  this  are  ten  or 
twelve  low  fir-trees,  and  a  fountain  :  this  im- 
mense cage  is  full  of  birds.  We  saw  here  some 
Polish  pigeons,  or,  as  they  call  them,  Indian 
pigeons,  a  sort  of  bird  I  have  seen  elsewhere ; 
birds  of  a  large  size,  with  bills  like  a  partridge. 
We  had  here  pointed  out  to  us  the  ingenuity  of 
a  gardener,  who,  foreseeing  the  early  arrival  of 
frost,  had  transplanted  into  a  small  covered 
place  a  quantity  of  artichokes,  cabbages,  let- 
tuce, spinnage,  endive,  and  other  plants  which 
he  gathered,  as  though  for  immediate  use ;  but, 
by  putting  their  roots  into  a  particular  sort  of 
earth,  had  hopes  of  keeping  them  fresh  and 
good  for  two  or  three  months ;  and,  in  fact, 
though  there  were  a  hundred  artichokes  which 
had  been  thus  gathered  for  more  than  six  weeks, 
none  of  them  were  withered.  We  also  saw  a 
leaden  instrument,  bent  archwise,  open  at  both 
sides,  and  pierced  with  holes ;  this  being  filled 
with  water,  both  ends  are  held  up,  and  it  is 
then  suddenly  and  dexterously  turned  down,  so 
as  for  one  end  to  go  into  a  vessel  full  of  water, 
while  the  other  discharges  the  water  outside, 
and  the  pipe  is  thus  kept  constantly  filling  as 
fast  as  it  empties  itself.1  The  arms  of  the  Foul- 
cres,  which  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  gave 
them  when  he  ennobled  them,  are  a  crown 
mi-parti ;  on  the  left,  a  fleur-de-lys,  azure  on 
a  field  of  gold ;  on  the  right,  a  fleur-de-lys, 
gold  on  a  field  azure.  We  went  to  see  some 
people  who  were  conveying  two  ostriches  from 
Venice  to  the  Duke  of  Austria  ;  the  male  is  of 
a  darkish  hue,  with  a  red  neck ;  the  female  is 
of  a  grey  colour,  and  lays  a  great  many  eggs. 
They  were  conveying  them  on  foot,  and  told 
us  that  the  birds  got  much  less  tired  than  they 
did  ;  they  said  the  beasts  were  constantly  try- 
ing to  get  away  from  them,  but  they  held  them 
fast  by  two  collars,  one  of  which  girded  them 
over  the  reins  above  the  thighs,  and  the  other 
above  the  shoulders,  enoircling  the  whole  body, 
and  so,  by  means  of  these  and  two  long  leashes, 
they  were  able  to  stop  or  turn  them  as  they 
wished.  On  the  Tuesday,  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  authorities  of  the  town,  we  were  shown  a 
postern  in  the  wall,  through  which,  at  all  hours 
of  the  night,  any  person  can  enter,  whether 
on  foot  or  horseback,  upon  stating  his  name, 
and  the  person  to  whose  house,  or  the  inn  to 
which  he  is  bound.  Two  faithful  men,  paid  by 
the  town,  are  posted  at  this  gate.  Persona  on 
horseback  pay  two  batz  for  their  admission 
there,  and  persons  on  foot  one.  The  outer  door, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fosse,  is  sheathed  with 
iron :  at  the  6ide  there  is  an  iron  handle, 
attached  to  a  chain,  which  the  person  who 
wants  to  be  let  in  pulls ;  this  chain,  after  wind- 
ing about  a  long  way,  ascends  to  the  bed-room 
of  one  of  the  porters,  which  is  situated  at  a 
considerable  height  above  the  postern,  and 
there  rings  a  bell.    The  porter  thus  roused  gets 


i  The  instrument  which  U  here  intended  to  be  described  is 
the  ayphon. 


up  in  his  shirt,  and,  without  leaving  the  room, 
by  means  of  certain  machinery  opens  the  outer 
door,  though  distant  a  good  hundred  paces 
from  where  he  stands.  The  person  thus  ad- 
mitted now  finds  himself  on  a  bridge  of  about 
forty  feet  long  or  thereabouts,  covered  over, 
which  crosses  the  town  fosse ;  along  the  6ide 
of  this  bridge  is  a  sort  of  wooden  trough 
through  which  passes  the  machinery  which 
opens  the  outer  door,  and  shuts  it  again 
immediately  that  the  person  is  admitted.  The 
bridge  being  crossed,  the  traveller  finds  himself 
on  a  narrow  open  space,  whence  he  hails  the 
first  porter,  and  tells  him  his  name  and  address. 
This  being  done,  the  latter,  by  ringing  a  bell, 
gives  notice  to  his  companion,  who  occupies  a 
large  room  on  the  lower  floor ;  and  he,  by  a 
spring  which  is  fixed  in  the  passage  adjoining 
his  room,  opens,  in  the  first  place,  a  small  iron 
barrier,  and  then,  by  working  a  great  wheel, 
raises  the  draw-bridge  ;  all  of  which  operations 
are  conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one 
can  perceive  any  of  the  movements :  for  they 
are  all  worked  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and 
doors,  and,  before  you  have  time  to  look  round, 
that  which  has  been  opened  closes  with  a  loud 
noise.  Next,  the  porter  opens  a  great  door  of 
immense  thickness,  which  is  made  of  wood 
thickly  plated  with  iron.  The  stranger  now 
finds  himself  in  a  room,  but  neither  here,  nor 
any  where  else,  on  his  progress  into  the  town, 
does  he  see  any  one  to  speak  to.  When  the 
door  of  this  room  is  closed  behind  him,  another 
similar  door  is  opened,  and  he  enters  a  second 
apartment,  in  which  there  is  a  light :  here  he 
finds  a  brass  vessel  hanging  by  a  chain  from  an 
opening  in  the  wall,  and  into  this  he  puts  the 
fee  for  his  admission.  This  money  is  then  pulled 
up  by  the  porter,  who,  if  he  is  not  satisfied, 
leaves  the  stranger  to  kick  his  heels  in  the 
room  till  the  morning  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  satisfied,  he  opens  in  the  same  way  another 
great  door,  similar  to  the  preceding,  which 
instantly  closes  behind  the  person  admitted, 
who  then  finds  himself  in  the  town.  This  is 
one  of  the  roost  skilfully-contrived  things  that 
can  be  conceived.  The  Queen  of  England2  sent 
a  special  ambassador  to  request  of  the  munici- 
pality of  the  town  to  explain  to  her  the  mode 
of  working  the  machinery,  but  they  say  they 
refused  to  do  so.  Under  this  gate  there  is  a 
vault,  large  enough  to  hold  five  hundred  horse- 
men, by  means  of  which  they  can  receive  or 
send  aid  in  war  time,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  town's-people.  After  this  we  went  to  see 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  is  a  very 
fine  one.  They  glorify  themselves  greatly 
here  on  a  miracle  which  took  place  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago  in  this  church :  a  woman 
not  being  willing  to  swallow  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  having  taken  it  from  her  mouth  and  placed 
it  in  a  little  box  covered  with  wax,  afterwards 
confessed,  and  the  whole  was  then  found  to  be 
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changed  into  flesh.  They  cite  a  number  of 
proofs  of  this  miracle,  a  description  of  which  is 
written  on  various  parts  of  the  church  in  Latin 
and  German.  They  show  under  a  crystal 
frame  the  wax,  and  a  piece  of  something  which 
looks  red  like  flesh.  This  church  is  roofed  with 
copper,  as  the  Foulcres'  palace  is :  and  indeed 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  this  here.  The 
church  of  the  Lutherans  immediately  joins  this 
church  ;  for  here,  as  elsewhere,  they  have  either 
taken  possession  of  the  Catholic  churches,  or 
built  their  own  almost  in  their  very  cloisters. 
At  the  door  of  this  church  they  have  placed  the 
image  of  Our  Lady  holding  Jesus  Christ  in  her 
arms,  with  other  saints  and  children,  and  over 
the  whole  have  inscribed  this  sentence :  Sinite 
parvulos  venire  ad  me,  Sec.1  At  the  house 
where  we  lodged  there  was  a  machine  made  of 
plates  of  iron  closely  fastened  together,  which 
descends  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well,  and, 
being  worked  by  a  boy  at  the  top,  turns  round 
like  a  wheel  and  forces  the  water  into  a  leaden 
pipe,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  into  the  kitchens 
and  wherever  else  it  is  wanted.  They  keep  a 
man  in  their  pay,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep 
the  walls  constantly  whitewashed  and  clean. 
They  served  us  up  pasties,  large  and  small,  in 
earthen  vessels  of  the  colour  of,  and  in  every 
respect  made  to  resemble,  pie-crust.  There 
occur  very  few  meals  at  which  you  are  not 
presented  with  comfits  and  boxes  of  sweet- 
meats; the  bread  is  of  first-rate  excellence; 
the  wines  are  good,  and,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  this  country,  are  white ;  they  do  not 
grow  them  near  Augsbourg,  but  are  obliged 
to  fetch  their  supplies  Ave  or  six  days'  journey 
off.  Of  every  hundred  florins  that  innkeepers 
expend  in  wine,  sixty  go  to  the  republic  as 
duty ;  private  individuals,  who  expend  the 
same  sum  in  wine  for  their  own  consumption, 
pay  only  half  this  duty.  They  have  in  many 
places  the  custom  of  perfuming  the  apartments. 
The  town  some  time  back  was  entirely  Zuing- 
lian,  but  since  that  the  Catholics  have  been  re- 
called and  have  ousted  the  Lutherans  from  almost 
all  the  places  of  authority,  though  the  great 
majority  of  the  town,  in  point  of  numbers,  still 
remains  of  the  latter  persuasion.  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne paid  a  visit  to  the  Jesuits,  and  found 
them  men  of  great  learning.  We  breakfasted 
in  their  house  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  10th 
of  October.  M.  de  Montaigne  much  regretted, 
when  he  left,  that,  although  only  a  day's  jour- 
ney from  the  Danube,  he  had  not  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  it,  or  of  visiting  Oulm,3  which  he 
passed  by,  and  some  baths  at  a  half  day's 
journey  beyond  Oulm,  at  a  place  called  Sour- 
bronne.3  This  bath,  which  is  situated  in  a  flat 
country,  is  of  fresh  water,  which  is  warmed  for 
you,  whether  you  drink  it  or  bathe  in  it  It 
has  a  sharp  taste,  which  makes  it  rather  plea- 
sant to  the  palate,  and  it  is  good  for  maladies 


1  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me."    St.  Luke, 
jcriil.  10. 
*Ulm. 


of  the  head  and  stomach.  It  is  a  noted  bath, 
and,  as  we  were  told,  a  place  where  you  are  as 
handsomely  and  comfortably  lodged  as  at  Ba- 
den: but  the  winter  was  rapidly  advancing, 
and  the  road  to  the  place  was  quite  out  of  our 
way ;  so  much  so,  that  on  our  return  we  should 
have  had  to  come  back  to  Augusta :  and  M.  de 
Montaigne  had  a  great  horror  of  going  the 
same  road  twice.  I  left  a  copy  of  the  arms  of 
M.  de  Montaigne  fixed  over  the  door  of  the 
room  he  had  occupied.  They  were  very  well 
done,  and  cost  me  two  crowns  for  the  painter, 
and  twenty  pence  for  the  man  who  made  the 
frame.  The  town  is  washed  by  the  river  Lech, 
Lycus.  We  travelled  through  a  pretty  coun- 
try abounding  in  corn-fields,  and  got  by  bed- 
time to 

Brong,4  five  leagues ;  a  large  Catholic  vil- 
lage, charmingly  situated,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Bavaria.  We  left  this  place  next  morning, 
Thursday,  20th  of  October;  and  after  tra- 
versing, first  a  wide  plain  of  corn-fields  (for 
there  are  no  vines  in  this  part  of  the  couutry), 
and  then  extensive  meadow -lands,  spreading 
out  on  both  sides  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
we  got  by  dinner-time  to 

Munic,  four  leagues ;  a  large  town,  about 
the  size  of  Bordeaux,  and  capital  of  the  duchy 
of  Bavaria,  where  the  Electors  of  that  state 
have  their  principal  residence,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  Yser,  liter.  It  has  a  fine  castle, 
with  the  largest  and  best  appointed  range  of 
stabling  I  ever  saw,  either  in  France  or  Italy, 
all  vaulted  over,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
two  hundred  horses.  This  is  a  town  alto- 
gether Catholic,  populous,  well  built,  and  car- 
rying on  a  good  trade.  After  you  get  a  day's 
journey  from  Augusta,  you  can  live  for  four 
livres  a  day,  horse  and  man,  and  for  forty  sous 
a  day  without  a  horse.  The  beds  here  have 
curtains,  but  no  tester.  Every  thing  you  have 
furnished  you  is  very  comfortable.  They  clean 
the  floors  with  boiled  saw-dust  Throughout 
the  country  they  gather  in  turnips  and  parsnips 
with  as  much  care  as  corn ;  and  when  they 
have  collected  a  quantity,  seven  or  eight  men 
are  set  to  work  with  large  knives  to  cut  them 
into  slices,  and  put  them  into  vessels,  where 
they  are  salted  and  preserved,  as  the  cabbages 
are  elsewhere,  for  winter  food.  They  fill  whole 
districts  of  fields  with  these  plants,  and  have 
regular  harvests  of  them.  The  reigning  Duke 
of  Bavaria  married  the  sister  of  M.  de  Lorraine, 
and  has  three  children  by  her,  two  boys  and  a 
girl.  Both  the  brothers  were  now  at  Munich, 
and  the  day  we  were  there  had  gone  hunting 
with  their  suites  and  a  large  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Friday  morning,  we  set  out, 
and  passing  through  the  duke's  forests,  where 
we  saw  an  infinite  number  of  fallow-deer  con- 
gregated in  flocks,  like  sheep,  we  went  on, 
without  stopping,  to 

3  Probably  Heilbron. 
*  Brock. 
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Kinief,  six  leagues ;  a  miserable  little  village, 
in  the  same  duchy.  The  Jesuits,  who  have 
great  influence  in  the  government  of  affairs  in 
this  country,  have  been  making  a  grand  move- 
ment, which  has  drawn  upon  them  the  hatred 
of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the 
priests  to  dismiss  their  concubines,  under  great 
penalties.  From  the  degree  in  which  the  priests 
arc  sympathised  with  on  this  occasion,  it  would 
seem  that  formerly  the  practice  thus  invaded 
was  so  generally  tolerated  that  it  bad  come  to 
be  regarded  as  perfectly  legitimate ;  and  the 
whole  community  are  at  this  moment  engaged 
in  getting  up  remonstrances  to  their  duke,  in 
behalf  ot  the  priests.  We  had  here  the  first 
eggs  we  have  had  served  up  to  us  in  Germany, 
either  on  fast-days  or  feast-days,  except  such 
as  were  cut  up  in  salads.  We  drank  out  of 
wooden  goblets,  ribbed  like  barrels,  but  there 
were  several  silver  cups  on  the  table.  A  lady, 
who  resides  in  the  village,  sent  some  wine 
to  Mons.  de  Montaigne.  Early  on  Saturday 
morning  we  left  this  place ;  and,  after  leaving 
on  our  right  the  river  Yser,  and  a  great  lake  at 
the  foot  or  the  Bavarian  mountains,  and  having 
reached  by  an  hour's  ascent  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  on  which  stands  an  inscription,  stating 
that  a  duke  of  Bavaria  made  some  excavations 
on  the  road  here  a  hundred  years  ago,  we 
found  ourselves,  all  of  a  sudden,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Alps,  travelling  along  an  easy  and  agree- 
able road,  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  splendid 
autumnal  evening,  to  help  us  the  more  plea- 
santly on  our  journey.  On  descending  this  hill, 
or  rather  little  mountain,  we  came  upon  a  fine 
lake,  a  Gascon  league  long,  and  as  much  broad, 
surrounded  by  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible 
mountains.  Pursuing  our  route  at  the  foot  of 
some  of  these  mountains,  and  coming  here  and 
there  upon  pretty  little  patches  of  meadow 
land,  interspersed  with  houses,  we  got  by  bed- 
time to 

Mitevol  ;*  a  small  village,  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  tolerably  well  situated,  on 
the  river  Yser.  We  had  here  served  up  to  us 
the  first  chesnuts  we  have  had  in  Germany ; 
they  were  sent  up  quite  raw.  In  the  inn 
where  we  lodged  they  had  a  stove-room,  which 
travellers  are  in  the  habit  of  using  as  a  vapour- 
bath,  at  the  charge  of  a  batz  and  a  half  each. 
I3  went  there  while  Messieurs  were  at  supper. 
In  the  room  were  a  number  of  Germans,  who 
were  being  cupped  and  bled.  Next  day,  Sun- 
day morning,  we  continued  our  route  through 
the  mountains,  and  passed  a  gate,  with  a  house 
over  it,  which  forms  a  barrier  between  the 
country  we  had  been  just  traversing  and  the 
Tyrol.  We  now  entered  the  latter  state,  which 
belongs  to  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  arrived 
by  dinner-time  at 

Seleldene,4  three  leagues;  a  small  village, 


1  The  Tegcrnaee. 
»  Mittmld. 
*  The  secretary. 


with  an  abbey,  very  pleasantly  situated.  The 
church,  which  is  a  tolerably  fine  one,  is  famous 
for  the  following  miracle : — In  1384,  a  certain 
person,  whose  name  is  inscribed  somewhere  on 
the  outside  of  the  building,  not  being  content, 
on  Easter  Sunday,  with  partaking  of  the  com- 
mon host,  insisted  upon  having  the  grand  host,6 
and  got  it  into  his  mouth  ;  but  instantly  the 
earth  opened  beneath  him,  and  swallowed  him 
up ;  in  his  descent  he  caught  hold  of  the  edge 
of  the  altar,  which  just  gave  time  for  the  priest 
to  take  the  host  from  his  mouth,  and  the  mini 
then  disappeared.  They  still  show  the  hole, 
which  is  covered  over  with  an  iron  grating; 
and  the  altar  which  received  the  impression  of 
the  man's  fingers ;  and  the  host,  which  is  all 
red,  as  though  stained  with  blood.  We  here 
saw,  too,  a  recent  account,  in  Latin,  of  a  Ty- 
rolean, who  having,  a  short  time  back,  swal- 
lowed a  bit  of  meat  which  stuck  in  his  throat, 
and  stopped  there  for  three  days  without 
moving  up  or  down,  invoked  the  assistance  of 
the  patron  saint,  and  then  came  to  pray  in  this 
church,  where  he  found  himselr  forthwith 
cured.  On  leaving  this  place  we  went  through 
several  very  neat  villages,  on  the  heights  ;  and 
then,  after  a  descent  of  about  half  an  hour,  we 
came  to  a  pretty  little  town,  well  situated, 
above  which,  on  a  precipitous  and  apparently 
inaccessible  rock,  stood  a  magnificent  castle, 
completely  commanding  the  road  by  which  we 
had  just  come,  which  is  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  and  so  narrow  that  there  is  scarcely 
room  for  an  ordinary  waggon  to  pass  along  it. 
Indeed,  this  is  so  generally  the  case  amidst 
these  mountains,  that  the  waggoners  here  are 
accustomed  to  have  their  waggons  made  a  foot 
narrower  than  they  are  elsewhere.  We  now 
descended  into  a  valley  of  great  extent,  through 
which  flows  the  river  Inn,  which  runs  into  the 
Danube  at  Vienna.  Its  Latin  name  was  Cenus. 
It  is  a  ^ve  or  six  days'  iourney  by  water 
from  Insprug6  to  Vienna.  Tiiis  valley  appeared 
to  M.  de  Montaigne  to  present  the  most  agree- 
able landscape  he  had  ever  seen ;  sometimes 
contracting  itself,  the  mountains  on  the  side 
appear  almost  to  touch  each  other ;  then  again 
spreading  out,  now  on  the  left  of  the  river, 
where  we  were,  and  now  on  the  right  it  creates 
possession  of  fruitful  soil,  even  on  the  moun- 
tain sides ;  where  these  happen  to  be  less  pre- 
cipitous than  ordinary.  The  landscape  is 
diversified  with  innumerable  castles,  villages, 
and  churches,  producing  an  admirable  effect, 
as  they  present  themselves  one  above  the  other, 
on  the  gradually  rising  slopes  of  the  valley. 
The  extreme  back-ground  on  both  sides  consists 
of  ranges  of  stupendous  mountains,  whose  rocky 
peaks  rise  to  an  infinite  elevation.  On  our  side 
of  the  river  we  saw,  upon  a  craggy  eminence, 
upon  a  point  which  it  was  impossible  any  man 
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could  attain,  unless  he  were  lowered  to  it  by 
ropes  from  the  still  loftier  rocks  above  it,  a 
cross,  which,  we  were  told,  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  grandfather  of  Charles  V.,  caused 
to  be  erected  here,  in  commemoration  of  his 
almost  miraculous  escape  from  the  perils  which 
surrounded  him,  when,  on  a  hunting  excursion, 
he  lost  himself  amid  these  mountains,  and  was 
discovered  by  his  attendants  close  to  this  spot. 
The  incident  has  been  recorded  on  canvass,  and 
the  picture  representing  it  hangs  in  the  cross- 
bow practice  gallery  at  Augusta.  We  got  in 
the  evening  to 

Insprug,  three  leagues,  the  principal  town  of 
the  earldom  of  Tyrol,  JEnopontum  in  Latin. 
Here  resides  Fernand,  Archduke  of  Austria. 
It  is  a  very  pretty  and  well-built  town,  seated 
in  the  very  bosom  of  the  valley,  full  of  foun- 
tains and  running  streams,  which  is  an  advan- 
tage of  ordinary  occurrence  in  the  towns  we 
have  seen  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.     The 
streets  are  almost  all  in  the  form  of  terraces.  We 
lodged  at  the  Rose,  an  excellent  house,  where 
we  were  served  in  pewter  plates.     As  to  table- 
cloths in  the  French  fashion,  we  had  already 
found  them  in  use  for  several  days  back.    Some 
of  the  beds  had  curtains  round   them,  which 
furnished  a  curious  illustration  of  the  national 
peculiarities.    They  were  of  a  rich  and  hand- 
some material,  a  sort  of  cloth,  cut  into  very 
elaborate  point- work,  and  so  short  and  narrow 
as  not  at  all  to  answer  the  purpose  to  which  we 
apply  bed-curtains,  with  a  little  tester  of  about 
three  fingers'  width,  the  whole  decorated  with 
an  infinite  number  of  tassels.    The  sheets  they 
gave  me  for  M.  de  Montaigne  were  edged  all 
round  with  rich  white  lace-work,  four  fingers 
deep.     Here,  as  in  the  majority  of  German 
towns,  there  are  people  who  patrol  the  streets 
throughout  the  night,  crying  each  hour  as  it 
strikes.     Wherever  we  have  been  as  yet,  the 
custom  has  been  to  serve  up  fish  with  the  meat ; 
but,  on  fish-days,  they  do  not  serve  up  meat  at 
all ;  at  least  they  have  not  done  so  to  us. 
Monday  we  left  this    place,  and  proceeding 
along  the  banks  of  the  Inn,  which  lay  on  our 
left,  through  the  same  beautiful  valley  I  before 
described,  we  sot  by  dinner-time  to 

Hala,1  two  leagues,  which  we  went  out  of 
our  way  to  visit.  This  is  a  small  town,  like 
Insprug,  the  size  of  Li  bourne,  or  thereabout, 
seated  upon  the  river  just  named,  which  we 
here  crossed  over  a  bridge.  It  is  here  they 
obtain  the  salt  with  which  all  Germany  is  sup- 
plied. Every  week  they  make  nine  hundred 
pigs  of  it,  which  fetch  a  crown  each.  These 
pigs  are  about  the  size,  and  are  very  much  the 
shape  of  a  half-hogshead,  the  vessel  in  which 
they  are  moulded  being  of  that  form.  The 
revenue  accruing  from  this  source  goes  to  the 
Grand  Duke,  but  the  expenses  are  very  great. 
The  quantity  of  wood  constantly  required  for 
the  preparation  of  this  article  is  far  greater  than 
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I  ever  before  saw  collected  together  for  any 
purpose  whatever;  and    no   wonder,    for  the 
cauldrons  in  which  they  boil  the  salt  water, 
whence  they  extract  the  salt,  are  at  least  thirty 
paces  in  diameter,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
these  in  operation.     The  water  itself  is  fetched  < 
from  one  of  their  mountains,  two  leagues  off. 
There  are  several  fine  churches  here,  especially 
those  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  which   M.  de 
Montaigne  went  to  see,  as  he  had  done  those 
at  Insprug.     The   inmates   are   magnificently 
lodged  and   provided    for.     After   3 inner  we 
again  went  over  to  that  side  of  the  river,  as  M. 
de  Montaigne  wished  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
Archduke  of  Austria,   Fernand,  who    resides 
there  in  a  splendid  mansion.     He  had  called  at 
the  palace  in  the  morning,  but  was  informed 
by  a  nobleman  he  spoke  to,  that  the  archduke 
was  then  sitting  in  council,  and  could  not  be 
seen.    After  dinner,  then,  we  again  crossed  the 
river,  and  found  the  archduke  in  the  garden  ; 
at  least  we  thought  we  caught  a  glim  pee  of  him 
there.     However  this  may  have    been,  those 
who  went  to  tell  him  that  our  gentlemen  were 
there  and  desired  to  kiss  his  hand,  brought 
back  word  that  he  begged  they  wouid  excuse 
him  then,  but  that  next  day  he  should  be  more 
at  leisure :  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  if  they 
had  any  favour  to  request,  they  might  commu- 
nicate it  through  a  Milanese  count  whom  he 
named.   This  cold  reception,  and  their  not  even 
permitting   him   to  see  the  castle,  somewnat 
offended  M.  de  Montaigne,  and   he    made  a 
serious  complaint  of  it,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
to  one  of  the  archduke's  officers,  who  told  him 
that  the  archduke  had  said  he  did  not  want  to 
see  any  French  people,  for  that  he  looked  upon 
the  house  of  France  as  a  bitter  enemy.     We 
returned  to 

Insprug,  two  leagues.  Here  we  saw  in  a 
church  eighteen  fine  statues,  in  bronze,  of 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
We  went  also  to  a  supper  given  by  the  Cardinal 
of  Austria  and  the  Marquis  de  Burgaut,  chil- 
dren of  the  archduke  by  a  mistress  of  his,  the 
daughter  of  a  merchant  of  Augsbourg,  whom, 
after  having  these  two  children  by  her,  he  had 
married,  in  order  to  legitimize  them.  The  lady 
died  this  year,  and  the  court  was  still  in  mourn- 
ing for  her.  The  supper  was  served  up  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  amongst  us ;  the  banquet- 
ing-room  was  hung  with  black  cloth,  as  were 
also  the  royal  seats  and  the  chairs  of  the  guests. 
The  cardinal,  who  is  the  eldest  of  the  two,  is,  I 
believe,  not  yet  twenty.  The  marquis  drinks 
nothing  but  sugar  and  water,  flavoured  with 
cinnamon,  and  the  cardinal  takes  very  weak 
wine  and  water.  The  princes  had  no  particular 
covers  laid  before  them,  but  in  other  respects 
the  arrangement  of  the  supper  was  pretty  nearly 
the  same  as  at  royal  suppers  in  France.  When 
they  took  their  seats,  it  was  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  table,  which  was  then  pushed  up  to 
them,  with  the  supper  already  laid.  The  car- 
dinal sat  at  the  head,  which  was  on  your  right 
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as  you  entered  the  room.     We  were  shown  in 
this  palace  a  large  tennis-court  and  a  tolerably 
fine  garden.     The  archduke  is  a  great  mecha- 
nist, and  has  a  good  head  at  invention.     We 
saw  in  his  palace  ten  or  twelve  field-pieces, 
carrying  a  ball  of  about  the  size  of  a  large 
goose-egg.     They  are  mounted  on  wheel-car- 
riages, elaborately  carved  and  gilt,  as  are  the 
cannon   themselves.     They  are  only   made  of 
wood,  but  the  mouth  is  covered  with  iron,  and 
all  the  inside  is  lined  with  the  same  metal ;  the 
weight  of  each  is  what  one  man  can  just  carry  ; 
they  are  not  fired  so  often  as  the  regularly  cast 
cannon,  but   the  discharge   is  almost  equally 
effective.     In  the  fields  adjoining  the  castle  we 
saw    two  oxen  of  an  unusual  size,  of  a  grey 
colour,  with  white  heads,  which  M.  de  Ferrara 
had  given    the  archduke.     The   latter  prince 
married  one  of  the  archduke's  sisters,  the  Duke 
of  Florence  another,  and  the  Duke  of  Mantua 
a  third.     Three  other  sisters  remained  at  Hala, 
who  were  called   the  Three  Queens,  for  the 
du  lighters  of  emperors  are  designated  by  that 
title,  as  others  are  by  the  title  of  Countess  or 
Duchess,  according  to  the  estates  they  enjoy. 
With  the  title  of  queens  enjoyed  by  the  former, 
is  connected  tljat  of  the  kingdoms  possessed  by 
the  emperor.     Of  the  three  latter  princesses, 
two  are  dead  ;  and  the  third,  who  still  lives 
here,  M.  de  Montaigne  could  not  see,  for  she 
is  shut  up  like  a  nun.  and  has  collected  a  num- 
ber of  Jesuits  around  her.     It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  people  here  that  the  archduke  cannot  leave 
his  estates  to  his  children,  and  that  they  revert 
at  his  death  to  the  empire ;  but  they  assigned 
no  reason  for  this  opinion,  and  it  does  not  seem 
likely,  for  though  his  lady  was  not  of  a  suitable 
rank,  yet  every  one  admits  that  both  she  and 
her  children  were  legitimized  directly  that  he 
had   married  her ;  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain    that   he  is  laying  by  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  leave  them.     Tuesday  morning  we 
resumed   our  journey,  and  proceeded   at  first 
through  the  same  plain  I  have  noticed,  but  at 
about  a  league  from  the  town  we  came  to  a 
hill,  which  we  were  an  hour  ascending  by  an 
easy  road.     On  the  left  we  saw  several  moun- 
tains, the  sides  of  which,  being  of  a  gradual 
and  gentle  declination,  were  covered  with  vil- 
lages, churches,  and  cultivated  fields,  almost  up 
to  the  top,  and  presented  very  agreeable  and 
varied  prospects.     The  mountains  on  the  right 
hand  are  of  a  wilder  character,  and  we  saw 
but  very  few  houses  among  them.    We  passed 
several  streams,  or  rather  torrents,  running  in 
different  directions;  and  throughout  the  day's 
journey  noticed,  at  all  elevations  of  the  moun- 
tains on  our  left  hand,  a  number  of  towns,  vil- 
lages, large   inns,  and,  among  other  objects, 
two  castles,   and    several    gentlemen's    seats. 
About    four  leagues    from   Insbroug,  on   our 
right,  at   the  opening  of  a  narrow  road,  we 
came  upon  a  tablet  of  bronze,  fixed  to  a  rock, 
and   richly  worked,  upon  which  was  a  Latin 
inscription  to  this  purport :  that  the  Emperor 


Charles  the  Fifth,  returning  from  Spain  and 
Italy,  to  receive  the  im)>crial  crown,  and 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
his  brother,  coming  from  Pannonia,  on  his 
way  to  see  the  emperor,  after  eight  years' 
absence,  met  on  this  spot,  in  the  year  1630, 
and  that  Ferdinand  ordered  this  memorial  of 
the  event  to  be  erected.  The  brothers  are 
represented  on  the  bronze  embracing  each 
other.  A  little  way  further  on,  passing  under 
a  gateway  that  extends  across  the  road,  we 
read  upon  it  some  Latin  verses,  celebrating  the 
return  of  the  same  emperor,  and  his  stopping  at 
this  place,  after  he  had  taken  the  King  of 
France,  and  Rome.  M.  de  Montaigne  ex- 
pressed himself  greatly  pleased  with  this  part 
of  the  road,  from  the  infinite  variety  of  objects 
which  constantly  presented  themselves.  The 
only  inconvenience  we  found,  an  almost  in- 
supportable one,  was  the  dust,  which  accom- 
panied us  on  this  mountain  route  in  thicker 
clouds  than  we  had  ever  yet  experienced.  We 
travelled  ten  hours  this  stage  without  stopping, 
for  M.  de  Montaigne  did  not  think  there  was 
anything  worth  making  a  delay  for  on  the 
road.  However,  according  to  his  custom  on 
all  occasions,  whether  he  intended  making  a 
long  or  short  stage  of  it,  the  horses  had  had 
an  ample  feed  of  oats  before  they  started  in  the 
morning.  He  himself  took  nothing  all  the 
way,  until  we  arrived  late  at  night  at 

Sterzinguen,  seven  leagues ;  a  small  and 
tolerably  pretty  town  on  the  Tyrol,  on  the 
mountain  above  which,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a 
league  off,  stands  a  fine  castle,  which  has  been 
just  erected.  The  bread  tliey  serve  you  up 
here  is  in  the  form  of  rolls,  a  number  of  which 
are  baked  together  in  strings,  and  so  sent  up 
to  table.  Throughout  Germany  the  mustard 
is  served  up  in  a  liquid  state  ;  it  hns  the  flavour 
of  the  French  white  mustard.  The  vinegar 
everywhere  is  white.  They  grow  nearly  enough 
corn  in  these  mountains  for  the  consumption  of 
the  inhabitants,  but  they  have  no  vines ;  you 
can,  however,  always  command  very  excellent 
white  wine  of  different  sorts.  The  roads  in  all 
directions  are  perfectly  safe,  being  constantly 
frequented  by  merchants,  coaches,  and  waggons. 
Instead  of  the  cold  we  had  been  taught  to  ex- 
pect among  these  mountains,  we  found,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  weather  was  hot  to  an  almost 
insupportable  extent.  The  women  here  wear 
cloth  caps,  closely  resembling  our  toques,  and 
their  hair  hangs  down  their  backs  in  thick 
tresses.  M.  de  Montaigne  saw  a  very  pretty 
girl  in  a  church  here,  whom  he  took  to  be  a 
student,  and  asked  her  whether  she  did  not 
know  Latin.  They  have  curtains  ronnd  the 
beds  here,  of  thick  red  cloth,  made  in  alternate 
four-feet  breadths  of  full  cloth,  and  net-work 
cloth.  Throughout  Germany,  as  far  as  we 
have  seen,  all  the  bed-rooms  and  sitting-rooms 
are  wainscot  ted.  The  ceilings  are  mostly  very 
low.  M.  de  Montaigne  tola  us  next  morning 
that  in  the  night  he  had  suffered  a  very  severe 
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attack  of  cholic,  which  lasted  for  two  or  three 
hours ;  and  in  the  morning  he  passed  a  stone 
of  middling  size,  which  broke  easily.  It  was 
of  a  yellow  tinge  outside,  but  whiter  inside 
when  broken.  He  had  caught  a  cold  the  day 
before,  and  was  altogether  indisposed.  He 
had  not  had  a  fit  of  the  cholic  before  this,  since 
we  left  Plommieres.  The  present  attack  in 
great  measure  removed  a  suspicion  he  had  en- 
tertained that  at  Plommieres  more  gravel  had 
got  into  the  bladder  than  had  since  got  out  of 
it,  and  he  had  begun  to  fear  that  some  portion 
of  it  had  stopped  there  and  fixed  itself;  but 
when  this  stone  disengaged  itself  he  felt  much 
relieved,  for  he  reasonably  enough  considered 
that,  had  there  been  any  permanent  gathering 
of  gravel,  this  stone  would  have  attached  itself 
to  the  mass.  On  the  road  he  had  complained 
much  of  pains  in  the  kidneys,  and  this,  indeed, 
was  the  reason  why  he  had  made  so  long  a 
day's  journey,  for  he  thought  he  should  be 
more  at  his  ease  on  horseback  than  in  any  other 
position.  In  the  morning  after  his  arrival  he 
called  upon  the  schoolmaster  of  the  place,  for 
the  purpose  of  rubbing  up  his  Latin ;  but  the 
man  was  a  fool,  who  could  give  him  no  sort  of 
information  about  anything  he  asked  him,  re- 
specting the  country  and  its  principal  features. 
After  breakfast,  Wednesday,  26th  October,  we 
resumed  our  journey  through  a  valley  about  a 
quarter  of  a  league  wide,  having  the  river 
Aisoc1  on  our  right.  We  proceeded  along  this 
valley  for  about  two  leagues,  and  saw  on  the 
tops  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  a  number 
of  cultivated  and  inhabited  spots,  some  of 
them  on  a  level,  to  which  we  were  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  people  could  get. 
On  the  way  we  passed  four  or  five  castles. 
After  a  time  we  crossed  the  river  over  a  wooden 
bridge,  and  proceeded  along  the  banks  on  the 
other  side.  We  found  a  number  of  men  mend- 
ing and  levelling  the  roads,  which  are  very 
stony,  like  those  in  Perigord.     By  and  by, 

Eassing  through  a  stone  gate,  we  ascended  a 
eight,  at  the  top  of  which  we  came  to  a  plain, 
about  a  league  wide,  and  saw,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  another  plain,  at  about  the 
same  elevation,  but  both  were  barren  and 
rocky.  The  land  below,  between  us  and  the 
river,  consisted  of  very  fine  meadows.  We 
went  on,  without  stopping,  to 

Brixe,2  tour  leagues,  which  we  reached  at 
supper- time.  It  is  a  charming  little  town, 
watered  by  the  river  I  have  just  mentioned, 
which  is  crossed  here  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
The  place  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  We  saw 
two  very  handsome  churches  here.  We  put 
up  9t  the   Eagle,  an   excellent  house.    The 

{)taiii  in  which  this  town  is  situated  is  not  a 
urge  one,  but  tne  mountains  which  environ 
it,  even  on  the  left  hand,  have  so  gentle  an 
ascent,  that  the  people  are  able  to  cultivate 
them  with  the  utmost  ease  nearly  up  to  their 

1  Eink. 


summits.  All  the  sides  of  the  mountains  accord- 
ingly are  adorned  with  villages  and  cb arches 
well  nigh  all  the  way  up,  and  nearer  the  town 
you  see  a  number  of  gentlemen's  houses,  hand- 
somely built,  and  situated  in  most  picturesque 
points  of  landscape.  M.  de  Montaigne  said  : 
"  He  had  all  his  life  been  very  chary  of  taking 
other  people's  judgments  as  to  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  the  tendency  of  most  men  being  to  test 
the  merits  of  what  they  see,  by  what  they  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  see,  in  their  own 
particular  neighbourhood;  and  that  he  had, 
therefore,  paid  but  very  slight  attention  to  the 
accounts  lie  had  heard  of  different  places  from 
different  travellers ;  but,  he  said,  when  he 
came  to  this  place,  he  wondered  more  than  ever 
at  the  obstinate  imbecility  and  narrow-minded- 
ness of  such  people ;  for  he  had  always  been 
told  that  the  passes  of  the  Alps  in  this  part  of 
the  country  were  full  of  danger  and  difficulty, 
that  the  manners  of  the  people  were  wild  and 
uncouth,  that  the  roads  were  impassable,  the 
inns  altogether  savage  places,  the  climate  in- 
supportable ;  whereas,  for  the  climate,  thank 
God,  he  had  found  it  exceedingly  mild,  in- 
clining rather  to  an  excess  of  heat,  than  to 
that  of  cold.  Throughout  our  journey,  up  to 
this  time,  we  had  had  but  three  inclement  days, 
and  only  one  shower  of  rain,  which  lasted 
about  half  an  hour.  That,  in  all  other  respects, 
if  he  wished  to  take  his  daughter,  a  girl  or  only 
eight  years  old,  on  an  excursion  any  where,  he 
would  quite  as  readily  trust  her  upon  these 
roads,  as  in  one  of  the  walks  of  his  garden.  As 
to  the  inns,  he  had  never  been  in  a  country 
where  they  were  handsomer,  more  numerous, 
and  more  plentifully  provided  with  wines  and 
provisions  of  every  sort,  and  he  had  never  met 
with  such  excellent  accommodation  at  so  cheap 
a  rate."  They  have  a  mode  of  turning  the 
spit  here  by  a  machine  with  several  wheels, 
which  work  a  cord  round  a  large  iron  en- 

fine.    The  rope  works  itself  out  in  about  an 
our,  and  then  the  machine  is  wound  up  again. 
They  have  so  great  an  abundance  of  iron  that, 
besides  having  all  their  windows  grated  with  it 
in  a  variety  of  fashions,  their  shutters  and  doors 
are  covered  with  iron  plates.     We  found  vines 
here,  which  we  had  lost  sight  of  just  before  we 
got  to  Augusta.     In  this  part  of  the  country 
most  of  the  houses  have  arched  roofs  at  every 
floor,  and,  where  the  declination  is  very  nar- 
row, they  make  use  of  pantiles  to  cover  it  with, 
which  we  in  France  do  not  seem  to  know  how 
to  manage ;  and  they  do  this  even  on  the  bel- 
fries.  Their  tiles  are  smaller  and  hollower  than 
ours,  and  they  generally  plaster  them  together 
at  the  insertions.    We  left  Brixe  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  proceeded  along  the  same 
valley,  which  now  spread  itself  out  somewhat. 
On  both  sides  of  the  road,  as  we  went  along, 
we  observed  a  number  of  handsome  houses. 
|  Keeping  the  river  Eysoc  on  our  left,  we  passed 
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tlirougn  a  little  town,  called  Clause,1  where 
several  manufactures  are  carried  on,  and  got 
by  dinner-time  to 

Colman,2  three  leagues,  a  small  village,  where 
the  archduke  has  a  country  seat.  Here  we  were 
served  in  goblets  of  coloured  earthenware, 
arranged  on  the  table  alternately  with  silver 
cups.  They  clean  their  glasses  with  salt  The 
first  course  consisted  of  eggs  poached  in  butter, 
which  were  served  up  in  a  'well-polished  frying- 
pan,  with  a  long  handle.  On  leaving  this  place, 
the  road  narrowed  again,  and  before  we  had 
got  far  on  our  way,  the  rocks  came  up  so  close 
as  to  leave  the  smallest  possible  space  between 
them  and  the  river ;  indeed,  at  several  points  of 
the  road,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  block 
out  die  river  by  a  thick  wall,  which  in  some 
places  extends  for  more  than  a  German  league. 
The  rocks  which  here  abut  on  the  road  are 
exceedingly  precipitous,  and  broken  by  the 
mountain  torrents,  which  sometimes  detach 
large  masses  from  their  foundation,  and  I 
should  imagine  that,  in  stormy  weather,  this 
pass  must  be  a  very  dangerous  one  to  traverse. 
The  6ame  torrents,  when  swollen  and  infuriated 
by  the  tempest,  occasionally  tear  up  whole 
forests  of  trees,  and  we  have  seen  on  our  way 
numbers  of  firs  which,  thus  up -rent,  have 
fallen  from  the  mountain  -  heights,  bringing 
with  them  in  their  furious  descent  complete 
hills  of  earth,  attached  to  their  roots.  Yet 
the  country  is  thickly  peopled ;  beyond  these 
mountains  we  saw  others  rising  above  them  in 
the  back  ground,  cultivated  and  inhabited ; 
and  we  have  understood  that  on  those  distant 
heights  there  are  broad  and  lovely  plains,  which 
furnish  abundance  of  corn  to  the  towns  below 
them,  and  which  are  inhabited  by  wealthy 
farmers,  who  have  large  and  handsome  houses 
there.  We  passed  the  river  over  a  wooden 
bridge,  of  which  there  are  several  on  this  road. 
Here  we  saw,  perched  on  the  loftiest  eminence 
before  us,  at  a  height,  indeed,  which  seemed 
inaccessible,  a  castle,  which  we  were  told  be- 
longs to  a  baron  of  the  country,  who  resides 
there,  and  possesses  at  that  great  elevation,  a 
rich  and  fertile  demesne,  with  extensive  hunt- 
ing-grounds. Beyond  these  mountains,  the  Alps 
rise  like  a  border,  and  block  up  the  pass  in 
which  we  now  were,  so  that  travellers  cannot 
proceed  that  way,  but  must  return  to  the  valley 
along  which  we  had  come,  and  continue  their 
journey  thence.  The  archduke  derives  from 
this  earldom  of  the  Tyrol,  the  whole  of  which 
consists  of  these  mountains,  a  revenue  of  three 
hundred  thousand  florins  a  year ;  and,  indeed, 
he  finds  this  the  most  profitable  portion  of  his 
possessions.  We  once  more  passed  the  river 
over  a  stone  bridge,  and  got  at  an  early  hour  to 

Bostan,3  four  leagues,  a  town  of  the  size  of 
Libourne,  situated  upon  the  same  river.    The 
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town  is  a  very  disagreeable  one,  in  comparison 
with  the  other  German  towns  we  have  been 
through ;  so  much  so  that  M.  de  Montaigne 
exclaimed,  that  he  saw  very  clearly  we  were 
beginning  to  leave  Germany.  The  streets  are 
narrower,  and  there  is  no  handsome  square : 
there  are  fountains,  however,  and  canals,  and 
the  houses  are  painted  and  have  plenty  of  win- 
dows. They  grow  so  much  wine  about  here, 
that  they  are  able  to  supply  all  Germany. 
They  have  the  best  bread  in  the  world  among 
these  mountains.  The  church  at  this  place  is 
a  very  handsome  one.  Among  other  features, 
it  possesses  a  large  organ,  with  wooden  pipes, 
which  is  fixed  at  some  height  up  a  pillar, 
near  the  cross,  before  the  high  altar.  The 
person  who  plays  it,  sits  more  than  twelve  feet 
below  it,  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar :  and  the  bel- 
lows are  outside  the  wall  of  the  church,  more 
than  fifteen  paces  behind  the  organist,  supply- 
ing the  organ  from  pipes  under  the  ground. 
The  hollow  in  which  this  town  stands,  is  scarcely 
more  than  sufficient  to  contain  it,  but  the  moun- 
tains, even  those  on  the  right,  are  very  sloping 
as  they  approach  the  town.  From  this  place 
M.  de  Montaigne  wrote  word  to  Francis  Hoff- 
man, whom  he  had  seen  at  Basle,  "  that  he 
had  experienced  so  much  pleasure  in  his  visit 
to  Germany  that  it  was  with  great  regret  he 
found  himself  leaving  it,  even  though  ne  was 
leaving  it  for  Italy ;  that  foreigners  bad  cer- 
tainly reason  to  complain  of  the  extortion  of 
the  innkeepers  there,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
but  that  he  thought  this  might  easily  be  cor- 
rected by  persons  who  did  not  place  themselves 
at  the  mercy  of  guides  and  interpreters,  who 
sell  them  for  a  share  in  the  profits,  but  that 
in  all  other  respects  the  country  was  distin- 
guished for  comfort  and  civility,  for  justice 
and  security."  We  left  Bostan  early  on  Friday 
morning,  and  stopped  to  bait  the  horses  and 
breakfast  at 

Brounsol,4  two  leagues,  a  small  village,  iust 
above  which  the  river  Eysock,  which  we  had 
followed  hitherto,  mingles  with  the  Adisse,* 
which  itself  flows  on  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  with 
a  broad  and  tranquil  current,  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  noisy  and  furious  course  of 
the  streams  we  had  seen  in  the  mountains. 
Here  the  plain,  of  which  I  have  spoken  so 
frequently,  and  which  continues  to  Trent, 
begins  somewhat  to  widen,  and  the  moun- 
tains, too,  draw  in  their  horns  a  little,  bit 
by  bit ;  and  yet  their  sides  are  less  fertile 
than  those  of  much  greater  altitude,  that 
we  had  passed.  There  are  some  marshes  in 
this  part  of  the  valley,  which  occasionally  nar- 
row up  the  road  ;  but  in  other  respects  the  way 
is  very  easy,  and  almost  throughout  upon  a 
descent.  About  two  leagues  from  Brounsol  we 
passed  through  a  large  town,6  where  there  was 
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a  great  concourse  of  people,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  fair-day.  Further  on,  we  passed 
another  village,  tolerably  built,  called  Solorme,1 
where  the  archduke  has  a  small  castle,  on  the 
left,  very  oddly  perched  on  the  crest  of  a  rock. 
We  got  by  bed-time  to 

Trante,*  five  leagues;  a  town  somewhat 
larger  than  Aaeen,*  and  by  no  means  a  plea- 
sant place.  All  the  charm  of  the  German 
towns  has  here  disappeared ;  the  streets  are 
almost  all  narrow  and  crooked.  About  two 
leagues  before  we  got  to  the  town,  we  found 
ourselves  saluted  in  the  language  of  Italy. 
The  people  of  the  town  itself  speak  half  of 
them  Italian,  and  the  other  half  German  ;  one 
quarter  of  the  town  is  called  the  German  quar- 
ter, with  a  German  church  and  a  German 
preacher.  As  to  the  new  religion,  we  have 
heard  nothing  of  it  since  we  left  Augusta. 
Trante  is  situated  on  the  river  Adisse.  The 
town-house  appears  to  be  a  very  ancient  struc- 
ture, and  near  it  there  is  a  square  tower,  which 
also  has  every  indication  of  a  remote  antiquity. 
We  saw  the  new  church  of  Notre  Dame,  where 
our  council  was  held.4  The  or^an  in  this 
church,  which  was  the  gift  of  a  private  gentle- 
man, is  of  unusual  beauty  and  excellence;  it 
stands  upon  a  marble  pedestal,  enriched  with  a 
variety  of  exquisite  sculptures,  among  which 
some  singing  cherubims  are  especially  worthy 
of  notice.  This  church  was  built,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  it  informed  us,  in  the  year  1520,  by 
Cardinal  Bernard  Clesio,  bishop  of  the  town, 
and  a  native  of  it  This  was  formerly  a  free 
town,  under  the  charge  and  authority  of  the 
bishop,  until  the  necessities  of  a  war,  which  they 
were  waging  with  the  Venetians,  compelling 
the  citizens  to  call  in  the  Count  of  Tyrol  to  their 
assistance,  that  prince,  in  return  for  his  services, 
claimed  a  certain  degree  of  authority  and  in- 
fluence over  the  town.  The  matter  is  still  in 
dispute  between  the  count  and  the  bishop ;  but 
the  bishop,  Cardinal  Madruccio,  has  possession 
of  the  town.  M.  dc  Montaigne  remarked  that 
this  was  the  second  instance  he  had  met  with 
on  his  journey,  of  citizens  who  had  conferred 
benefits  on  the  place  of  their  birth  :  at  Augusta 
there  were  the  Foulcres,  to  whom  that  town 
was  indebted  for  most  of  the  embellishments  it 
had  received,  the  streets  being  full  of  their 
palaces,  and  the  churches  full  of  their  enrich- 
ments ;  and  here,  at  Ta rente,  Cardinal  Cle- 
sio, besides  this  church  and  several  streets 
that  he  built  or  renovated  at  his  own  expense, 
raised  that  magnificent  structure,  the  castle 
of  the  town.  Ibe  edifice  outside  is  no  great 
things  ;  but  the  interior  is  as  commodious  and 
elegant  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  walls 
are  all  covered  with  rich  paintings  and  decora- 
tions; the  raised  work  throughout  is  elabo- 
rately carved  and  gilt;  the  floors  are  of  a 
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particular  sort  of  earth,  made  perfectly  hard 
and  compact,  and  painted  to  resemble  marble, 
partly  arranged  in  our  fashion,  partly  in  the 
German  way ;  and  there  are  stoves  in  all  the 
rooms  which  require  them.  One  of  these,  made 
of  earth,  of  the  colour  of  burnished  brass,  is 
composed  of  a  group  of  figures,  nearly  the  size 
of  life,  which,  being  hollow,  receive  the  heat, 
while  one  or  two  of  them,  next  the  'wall,  serve 
as  receptacles  for  the  water  which  rises  from  a 
fountain  in  the  court,  some  way  below,  to 
moderate  the  warmth  ;  the  design  is  very  good, 
and  well  executed.  Among  other  painted 
ceilings,  we  saw  one  representing  the  celebra- 
tion of  some  triumph  by  night,  which  M.  de 
Montaigne  greatly  admired.  There  are  two 
or  three  circular  chambers ;  in  one  of  these 
you  read  an  inscription,  running :  "  In  the 
year  1530,  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  which  was  per- 
formed by  Pope  Clement  VII.  on  St.  Mattliew's 
day,  the  said  Clesius  being  sent  as  ambassador 
there  from  Ferdinand,  King  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  and  Count  of  Tyrol,  brother  of  the 
said  Emperor,  and  being  then  Bishop  of  Tarente, 
was  made  a  cardinal ;"  and  all  round  the 
chamber  he  has  hung  the  arms  and  names  of 
the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him  on  this 
journey,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty,  all  of 
them  vassals  of  the  diocese,  and  all  of  them 
counts  or  barons.  In  one  of  the  apartments 
there  is  a  trap-door  leading  to  a  passage,  by 
which  you  can  descend  into  the  town,  without 
passing  through  the  gates  of  the  castle.  There 
are  exceedingly  rich  chimney-pieces  in  two  of 
the  rooms.     This  cardinal  was  a  thoroughly 

food  man.  The  Foulcres,  indeed,  raised  splendid 
uildings  as  well  as  he,  but  these  were  for  the 
use  of  their  children  and  descendants ;  the  pre- 
late built  for  the  public.  He  left  this  castle, 
furnished  with  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns'  worth  of  property  of  every  description, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  successors  in  the  see  ;  and 
besides  this,  he  left  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
thalers,6  ready  money,  in  the  bishop's  chest, 
which  his  successors  have  enjoyed  the  free  use 
of,  without  paying  one  farthing  interest ;  yet 
they  buried  him  in  a  miserably  poor  way,  and 
have  allowed  his  church  of  Notre  Dame  to 
remain  unfinished.  Among  other  noticeable 
things,  there  are  several  portraits  in  oil,  and  a 
great  number  of  cartoons.  There  are  two  sets 
of  furniture  throughout  the  castle,  one  set  for 
the  winter  months,  and  the  other  for  the  sum- 
mer; and  the  entire  of  this  property  is  in- 
alienably vested  in  the  see,  so  that  each  bishop 
for  the  time  being  is  thus  amply  provided  with 
everything  he  can  possibly  want  of  this  descrip- 
tion. We  are  now  travelling  by  the  Italian  mile, 
five  of  which  make  a  German  mile.  The  day  here 
is  reckoned  by  counting  the  twenty-fonr  hours 


4  That  is  to  ray.  the  last  Oecumenical  Council,  which 
closed  its  proceedings  in  1563,  after  a  duration  of  nearly 
eighteen  years. 
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throughout,  without  dividing  them  into  twelve 
hours'  for  night  and  twelve  for  day.1  We  lodged 
at  the  Rose,  a  very  good  inn.  We  left  Trante, 
Saturday,  after  dinner,  and  took  our  route  along 
the  same  valley  through  which  we  had  been  so 
long  travelling,  but  which  was  now  consider- 
ably extended  on  either  side,  and  flanked  with 
lofty  mountains,  thickly  studded  with  villages. 
The  river  Adisse  lay  on  our  right.  We  passed 
a  castle  belonging  to  the  archduke,  which  com- 
mands the  road,  as  is  the  case  with  a  number 
of  other  similar  fortresses  we  have  seen  on  our 
way,  and  which  are  so  situated  as  to  be  able 
effectually  to  command  and  indeed  bar  the  pas- 
sage of  the  roads  on  which  they  stand.  It  was 
very  late,  indeed  the  night  damps  were  falling, 
which  had  not  before  happened  to  us,  so  well 
had  we  regulated  our  days'  journeys,  when  we 
arrived  at 

Rovere,2  fifteen  miles,  a  town  belonging 
to  the  archduke.  At  the  inn  here,  we  again 
found  ourelves  back  among  the  fashions  and 
manners  of  our  own  country,  and  greatly 
missed,  not  only  the  German  cleanliness  in  the 
rooms  and  furniture,  and  their  agreeable  win- 
dows, but  also  their  stoves,  which  M.  de 
Montaigne  had  found  far  more  pleasant  than 
our  fire-places  and  chimneys.  In  the  article 
of  provisions,  the  crabs  here  took  leave  of  us, 
which  M.  de  Montaigne  remarked  the  more 
particularly  from  the  circumstance  that,  ever 
since  he  left  Plommieres,  he  had  had  this  fish 
served  up  at  table  at  every  meal  he  had  taken, 
on  a  journey  of  nearly  two  hundred  leagues. 
They  eat  at  this  place,  and  throughout  these 
mountains,  a  snail  they  find  in  great  abundance, 
larger  and  fatter  than  those  in  France,  but  not 
of  so  good  a  flavour.  They  also  eat  truffles, 
which  they  peel  and  slice  up  small  into  vinegar 
and  oil,  which  makes  a  tolerable  dish.  At 
Trante  they  gave  us  some  truffles  which  had 
heen  kept  in  this  way  for  a  year.  Here  again, 
very  much  to  M.  de  Montaigne's  satisfaction, 
we  found  plenty  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  olives. 
The  beds  have  curtains  of  cloth  or  serge,  made 
in  the  form  of  very  wide  and  deep  festoons. 
M.  de  Montaigne  here  found  occasion  also  to 
regret  the  loss  of  the  feather-beds,  which  he 
had  invariably  been  supplied  with  as  a  cover- 
ing throughout  Germany.  The  beds  here  are 
not  like  ours,  but  are  composed,  in  the  better 
sort  of  houses,  of  very  fine  down,  in  white 
fustian  cases.  The  under  -  bedding,  even  in 
Germany,  is  not  like  this,  nor  will  it  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  coverlid,  with  any  sort  of  comfort. 
I  believe,  in  truth,  that  had  M.  de  Montaigne 
been  here  alone  with  his  own  people,  he  would 
rather  have  gone  to  Cracow  or  towards  Greece 
overland,  than  have  taken  the  direct  route  for 
Italy  ;  but  the  pleasure  he  himself  felt  in  wan- 


'  This  arrangement  is  thus  explained  by  M.  de  la  Lande, 
the  celebrated  astronomer,  in  the  preface  to  his  Voyage  d"im 
Francaie  en  Italic,  done  tee  anniee  1765  et  1766:—**  Lea 
Itaheni  comptent  vingt-quatre  heurea  de  suite;  depuis  un 
■oir  jusqu'a  1' autre.  La  Tingt-quatrieme  heure  tonne  one 
demi- heure  aprea  le  coucher  du  •oleil.  e'eet  a  dire,  a  la  nuit 


denng  over  countries  that  were  new  to  him,  a 
pleasure  which  made  him  forget  his  age  and  his 
maladies,  he  could  not  infuse  into  any  others  of 
the  party,  who  were  all  anxious  to  go  straight 
on,  so  that  they  might  the  sooner  return  home. 
The  journey  was  to  him  a  source  of  entire 
delight.  When,  after  having  passed  a  restless 
night,  be  in  the  morning  called  to  mind  that 
he  was  going  to  visit  a  town  or  a  place  he  had 
never  yet  seen,  he  would  leap  out  of  bed  as  gay 
as  a  lark,  and  as  light,  and  meet  his  friends  in  the 
highest  spirits.  I  never  saw  him  less  fatigued, 
and  never  heard  him  complain  less  of  pain.  In- 
doors and  out  of  doors,  his  mind  was  ever  on  the 
alert,  and  he  was  so  eager  in  finding  out  every 
possible  occasion  of  conversing  with  strangers 
that  I  have  no  doubt  his  malady  was  relieved  by 
this  exercise.  When  the  other  gentlemen  com- 
plained of  his  leading  them  dances  here  and 
there,  to  out-of-the-way  places,  often  returning 
to  very  near  the  spot  whence  he  set  out  (which 
he  always  did  when  he  heard  of  any  thing  at 
no  great  distance  worth  seeing,  or  otherwise 
thought  it  desirable  to  change  his  plan),  he 
would  reply :  "  that,  for  his  part,  the  particular 
place  where  he  happened  to  be,  was  the  place 
where  he  had  intended  to  come ;  that  he  could 
not  possibly  diverge  from  his  route,  seeing  that 
the  only  route  he  had  laid  down,  was  to  go 
about  seeing  new  places;  and  so  that  he  cud 
not  travel  twice  by  the  same  road,  or  go  twice 
to  the  same  place,  they  could  not  say  his  plan 
had  failed.  That  as  to  Rome,  about  which  all 
the  rest  were  so  eager,  he  was  in  the  less  hurry 
to  see  that  than  other  places,  because  well  nigh 
every  body  had  seen  it ;  and  as  to  Florence  and 
Ferrara,  there  was  hardly  a  footman  to  be  found, 
who  could  not  give  an  account  of  these  places. 
He  added,  that  be  seemed  to  himself  like  a  per- 
son who  is  hearing  a  pleasant  story,  or  reading 
a  fine  book,  and  begins  to  be  afraid  that  he  is 

fetting  towards  the  end  of  it ;  so  he  took  such 
elight  in  travelling,  that  he  hated  the  very  ap- 
proach to  the  place  where  he  designed  to  stay, 
and  he  formed  several  plans  for  travelling  by 
himself,  at  his  own  ease  and  discretion.  Sun- 
day morning,  having  a  wish  to  see  the  Lago  di 
Garda,  an  object  of  much  note  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  he  hired  three  horses  for  himself 
and  the  Seigneurs  de  Caselis  and  de  Matte- 
coulon,  at  twenty  batz  each ;  and  M.  d'Estissac 
hired  two  others  for  himself  and  the  Sieur  du 
Hautoy ;  and  these  gentlemen,  leaving  their 
attendants  and  travelling  horses  behind  tnem  at 
their  inn  at  Rovere,  for  that  day,  rode  over  to 
dinner  at 

Torbole,8  eight  miles,  a  small  village  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tyrol.  It  is  seated  in  one 
corner  of  the  head  of  this  great  lake,  the  other 
corner  being  occupied  by  a  small  town  with  a 


tombante,  et  Ion  qu'on  commence  a  ne  pourou*  lire  qu'aree 
peine.  Si  la  nuit  dure  dix  heorea  et  le  jour  quatone,  on  dit 
que  le  soleil  ae  leve  a  dix  heures,  et  qu'U  eat  midi  a  dix-eept 


que 
heurea." 


9    RiwammIa 

*  Terbola,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Lago  di  Garda. 
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castle,  called  La  Riva,  to  which,  after  dinner 
our  gentlemen  proceeded  over  the  lake  in  a  boat 
with  five  rowers  ;  the  excursion  occupied  about 
three  hours.     The  distance  is  ten  miles,  there 
and  back.    They  saw  nothing  at  lliva  but  a 
tower,   which   seemed   very   ancient,  and  the 
seigneur  of  the  place,  Signor  Hortimato  Ma- 
druccio,  brother  of  the  cardinal-bishop  of  Ta- 
rente,  whom  they  met  as  they  were  walking 
round  the  town.     The  view  down  the  lake  is 
boundless,  for  it  is  thirty-five  miles  long.     The 
width,  as  far  down  as  they  could  see,  did  not 
exceed  the  five  miles  which  they  had  traversed. 
The  head  of  the  lake  is  in  the  county  of  Tyrol, 
but  the  other  portion,  on  both  sides,  belongs  to 
the  seignory  of  Venice,  and  this  abounds  in  a 
variety  of  fine  churches,  and  infinite  plantations 
of  olives,  oranges,  and  other  fruits.     The  lake  is 
subject  to  extreme  and  furious  agitation,  when 
the  weather  is  stormy.     The  mountains  which 
belt  in  the  lake  are  the  most  rugged  that  our 
gentlemen  had  yet  seen.    Messieurs,  on  leaving 
Ttovere,  had  crossed  the  river  Adisse,  and,  leav- 
ing on  the  left  the  road  to  Verona,  had  entered 
a  valley,  where  they  passed  a  small  town  and  a 
village ;  and  found  the  road  here  the  roughest 
they   had  as  yet   traversed,   and   the  scenery 
was  wild  and  forbidding  in  the  highest  degree, 
both  of  which  circumstances  were  owing  to 
these  same  mountains,  which  here  abut  on  the 
road.     Leaving  Torbole,  they  returned  to  sup 
at  Hovcre,  eight  miles.     Here  they  put  their 
baggage  on  a  raft,  the  owner  of  which  under- 
took to  convey  it  to  Verona  for  a  florin,  and  I 
was  the  next  day  charged  with  the  care  of  it 
thither.    For  supper  they  gave  us  poached  eggs 
for  the  first  course,  and  a  large  pike,  with  a 
number  of  dishes  of  meat  of  different  sorts,  for 
the  second.     Next  day,  Monday,  they  set  out 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  continuing  their 
course  along^  the  same  valley,  still  very  populous, 
but  not  quite  so  fertile,  as  it  was  higher  up, 
and  flanked  on  both  sides  with  precipitous  and 
barren  mountains,  they  got  by  dinner-time  to 

Bourguet,  fifteen  miles,  which  is  still  in  the 
county  of  Tyrol.  In  reference  to  this  county, 
M.  de  Montaigne,  in  answer  to  a  question  he 
put,  whether  it  consisted  of  any  thing  but  the 
valley  through  which  we  had  passed,  and  the 
mountains  that  flanked  it,  was  told,  that  a- 
mong  those  mountains  there  were  several  other 
passes,  as  extensive  and  fertile  as  that  we  had 
seen,  studded  with  some  fine  towns ;  that,  in 
fact,  the  Tyrol  resembles  a  gown  that  we  only 
see  plaited  up,  but  that,  if  it  were  spread  out,  it 
would  form  a  very  large  country.  After  dinner 
they  pursued  their  journey,  keeping  the  river 
still  on  their  right,  through  the  same  class  of 
country,  till  they  came  to  Chiusa,  a  small  fort, 
which  the  Venetians  have  got  possession  of, 
seated  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock  overlooking  the 
river,  down  which  Messieurs  descended,  by  a 
narrow  pass,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  where 
ilc  horses  had  much  difficulty  to  keep  their 
footing.    Iu  this  fort,  the  state  of  Venice,  whose 


jurisdiction  they  had  entered  a  mile  or  two  after 
they  left  Bourguet,  keep  twenty  -  five  soldiers. 
The  party  arrived  by  bed-time  at 

Volarne,  twelve  miles,  a  small  village,  where 
they  got  into  a  wretched  inn,  as  indeed  all  on 
this  road  are  till  you  get  to  Verona.  There  is 
a  castle  here,  the  seigneur  of  which  was  absent, 
but  his  daughter  sent  M.  de  Montaigne  some 
wine.  Next  morning,  they  entirely  lost  the 
mountains  on  their  rigut,  ana  those  on  their  left, 
which  were  now  at  a  considerable  distance, 
became  little  more  than  low  hills.  They  went 
on  for  some  time  through  a  sterile  flat,  but,  as 
they  got  nearer  the  river,  the  land  became  more 
fertile,  and  they  found  an  abundance  of  vines 
trained  upon  trees,  as  is  the  fashion  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  They  arrived  on  All  Saints' 
Day,  before  mass,  at 

Verona,  twelve  miles,  a  town  of  the  size  of 
Poitiers,  and  having,  like  that  town,  a  very 
large  quay  along  the  river,  which  runs  right 
through  the  town,  and  is  traversed  by  three 
bridges.  I  also  got  here  safely  with  the  bag- 
gage, at  about  the  same  time.  If  we  had 
not  been  provided  with  certificates  of  health, 
which  we  procured  at  Trante,  and  bad  con- 
firmed at  Rovere,  they  would  not  have  let  us 
enter  the  town,  and  yet  there  was  not  the 
slightest  rumour  of  the  plague:  but  it  is  the 
custom  here,  which  is  probably  kept  up  for  the 
purpose  of  cheating  travellers  out  of  the  fees 
which  they  exact  for  the  health  -  certificates. 
We  went  to  see  the  cathedral,  where  M.  de 
Montaigne  was  extremely  surprised  at  the 
manner  in  which,  upon  such  a  day,  and  at  high 
mass,  the  persons  present  conducted  themselves; 
they  were  standing  about  in  groups,  even  in 
the  choir,  talking  to  one  another  in  no  very 
under  tones,  with  their  caps  on,  and  their  backs 
turned  to  the  altar,  and,  indeed,  appearing  to 
take  no  heed  of  the  service,  except  just  at  the 
elevation.  There  was  an  orcran  and  some  vio- 
lins, which  accompanied  the  service  of  the 
mass.  We  saw  several  other  churches,  but 
remarked  nothing  particular  in  any  of  them  ; 
the  women  were  very  plain,  and  indifferently 
dressed.  One  of  the  churches  we  went  into 
was  that  of  St.  George,  where  the  Germans 
have  left  several  memorials  of  their  having  been 
here,  and  amongst  others  a  number  of  their 
armorial  bearings,  which  are  attached  to  the 
walls.  One  of  the  inscriptions  they  put  up, 
is  to  the  effect,  that  certain  German  gentle- 
men, who  accompanied  the  Emperor  Maximi- 
lian on  his  expedition  to  take  Verona  from  the 
Venetians,  added  some  work  or  other  to  one  of 
the  altars.  M.  de  Montaigne  remarked  that 
the  seigncury  would  appear  to  be  somewhat 
magnanimous  in  thus  preserving  in  their  town 
the  evidences  of  the  defeat  they  had  sustained  ; 
as  likewise  in  maintaining  entire  the  magnifi- 
cent tombs  of  the  poor  seigneurs  della  Scala.1 


1  The  former  lords  of  Verona,  from  whom  the 
family  b  assumed  to  be  descended. 
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It  mast  be  admitted,  however,  that  our  host  of 
the  Nag,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  excel- 
lent house,  where  we  were  entertained  in 
superfluous  abundance,  for  which  we  had  to 
pay  three  times  the  cost  of  tavern  -  living  in 
France,  has  been  permitted  to  take  possession 
of  one  of  these  tombs,  as  a  vault  for  himself  and 
his  family.  We  went  over  the  castle,  the  com- 
mandant's lieutenant  acting  as  our  guide.  The 
seigneury  keep  up  a  garrison  of  sixty  soldiers 
here,  more,  as  M.  de  Montaigne  was  told,  to 
overawe  the  town,  than  to  defend  it  from  exter- 
nal enemies.  We  saw  a  convent  of  monks  here, 
who  call  themselves  Jesuits  of  St.  Jerome.  They 
are  not  priests,  nor  do  they  perform  mass  or 
preach,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
nitre  ignoramuses ;  they  make  the  most  of  their 
money,  by  their  excellence  in  distilling  lemon  - 
flower-water,  and  similar  preparations.  Both 
here  and  elsewhere,  these  monks  wear  a  white 
under-dress,  with  a  robe  of  dark  brown  over 
it,  and  small  white  skull -cape;  there  are 
some  very  fine  young  men  among  them.  Their 
church  is  handsomely  fitted  up,  as  is  their 
refectory,  which  was  laid  out  for  supper  when 
we  went  in.  We  saw  here  the  remains  of  some 
structure,  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
which  the  monks  told  us  was  an  amphitheatre, 
and  other  remains  of  the  same  edifice  are  to  be 
seen  under  pound.  On  our  return  to  the  inn, 
we  found  that  the  people  there  had  perfumed 
our  beds,  and  we  ourselves  were  asked  into 
an  apartment  where  were  rows  of  vials  and 
earthen  vessels,  containing  different  sorts  of 
distilled  waters,  with  which  they  perfumed  us. 
The  finest  thine  we  saw  in  this  place,  and,  in- 
deed, that  M.  de  Montaigne  said  he  had  ever 
seen  in  his  life,  was  a  place  they  call  the 
Arena.  This  is  an  amphitheatre  of  an  oval 
form,  which  the  eye  embraces  entire  at  one 
view,  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  end ; 
and  the  remains  are  sufficient  to  give  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  whole  of  the  original  edifice,  and 
of  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied.  The 
seigneury  employ  a  few  convicts  in  doing 
odds  and  ends  of  clearings  and  repairs,  but 
the  restorations  thus  carried  on  are  far  from 
adequate;  and,  indeed,  M.  de  Montaigne 
doubted  whether  the  whole  town  together  could 
effect  the  great  work.1  The  form  is  oval; 
there  are  forty-three  rows  of  seats,  rising 
one  above  another,  and  each  about  a  foot  high, 
or  somewhat  more;  the  diameter  at  the  top 
is  about  six  hundred  paces.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  neighbourhood  still  make  use  of  the  arena 
for  jousts  and  other  public  entertainments.  We 
also  went  among  the  Jews,  and  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne visited  their  synagogue,  and  had  a  long 
conversation  with  some  of  the  leading  men, 
respecting  their  religious  ceremonies.  There 
are  some  fine  squares  in  the  town,  and  a  spa- 


1  The  great  work,  however,  baa  been  effected,  and  the 
theatre  now  displayed  in  almost  all  iu  original  extent  and 
magnificence,  funning  the  greatest  ornament  of  Verona. 


cious  and  well-arranged  market-place.  From 
the  castle,  which  stands  high,  we  discerned 
Mantua,  which  lays  in  the  plain  beyond,  about 
twenty  miles  off,  on  the  right  of  the  road  we 
were  going.  There  is  no  lack  of  inscriptions 
here,  for  not  a  gutter  is  mended  but  they  stick 
up  a  memorial  of  the  event,  setting  forth  the 
why  and  the  when,  and  the  name  of  the  mayor 
for  the  time  being,  and  of  the  person  who  did 
the  work.  They  have  this  in  common  with 
the  Germans,  that  every  body  has  a  coat-of- 
arms,  men  in  business,  as  well  as  gentlemen ; 
in  Germany,  indeed,  not  only  the  towns,  but 
many  of  the  wards  of  towns,  have  special 
armorial  bearings.  As  we  were  leaving  Ve- 
rona, we  saw  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Miracles,  celebrated  for  a  number  of  strange 
things  that  have  taken  place  in  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  town  entirely  rebuilt 
the  edifice,  of  a  well-planned  circular  form. 
Many  of  the  steeples  here  are  roofed  with 
bricks,  laid  cross-wise.  We  proceeded  through 
an  extensive  plain  of  various  character,  some- 
times fertile,  sometimes  the  reverse,  the  moun- 
tains laying  a  long  way  off  on  our  left,  with 
a  few  on  the  right,  and  went  on  without 
stopping  to 

Vincenza,  thirty  miles,  which  we  reached  at 
supper-time.  This  is  a  good-sized  town,  some- 
what smaller  than  Verona,  full  of  noblemen's 
palaces.  The  moraine  after  our  arrival  we 
went  to  see  several  churches,  and  to  look  at 
the  fair  which  was  being  held  there  ;  in  one  of 
the  large  squares,  workmen  were  busily  erect- 
ing a  number  of  temporary  wooden  shops  for  the 
display  of  goods.  We  paid  a  visit  to  the  Jesuits, 
who  have  a  fine  monastery  here ;  and  were 
shown  the  shop  at  which  they  keep  up  a  public 
sale  of  the  various  waters  they  distil.  We 
bought  two  bottles  of  perfume  for  a  crown. 
They  also  prepare  medicinal  waters,  adapted  for 
every  malady.  The  founder  was  father  Urb. 
S.  Jn.  Colombini,  who  instituted  the  order  in 
the  year  1367.  Cardinal  de  Pelneo  is  their  pre- 
sent protector.  They  possess  no  monasteries 
except  in  Italy,  where  they  have  thirty  ;  the  one 
here  is  a  very  handsome  edifice.  They  flagel- 
late themselves,  they  told  us,  every  day,  kneel- 
ing in  their  respective  places  in  the  oratory, 
where  they  meet  at  certain  hours,  and  perform 
their  devotions ;  they  do  not  chaunt  any  part  of 
their  service.  The  old  wine  here  began  to  fail 
us,  which  greatly  vexed  and  alarmed  me  for  his 
cholic,  which  was  likely  to  grow  wone  from 
drinking  new  wine,  however  good  its  quality ; 
and  we  therefore  greatly  missed  those  of  Ger- 
many, notwithstanding  that  they  are  mostly 
spiced  and  scented;  one  sort  is  even  spiced 
with  sage,  yet  the  taste  is  not  disagreeable 
when  you  get  used  to  it,  for  it  is  of  a  rich  and 
generous  tone.  We  left  this  place  on  Thursday 
after  dinner,  and  travelling  along  a  straight 
road,  somewhat  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
country  through  which  it  pasted,  with  a  fosse- 
way  on  each  side,  and  overlooking  a  very  fer- 
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tile   plain,  the  mountains  being,  as  before,  a 
long  way  off.     We  got  in  the  evening  to 

Padua,  eighteen  miles.  The  inns  here  are 
in  no  respect  comparable  with  those  of  Ger- 
many as  to  accommodation,  but  then  the 
charges  are  one-third  less,  running  much  the 
same  as  in  France.  Padua  is  a  considerable 
town,  quite  as  large,  I  should  say,  as  Bordeaux, 
if  not  larger.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
ugly,  and  you  see  very  few  people  about.  There 
are  hardly  any  houses  worth  looking  at,  but 
the  place  is  prettily  situated  in  a  plain,  over 
which  it  commands  an  extensive  prospect.  We 
stopped  here  all  next  day,  and  went  to  see  the 
fencing,  dancing,  and  riding-schools,  in  which 
latter  we  found  more  than  a  hundred  French 
gentlemen  assembled,  and  M.  de  Montaigne 
observed  that  he  thought  it  a  very  great  dis- 
advantage to  our  young  countrymen,  when  on 
their  travels,  to  associate  in  this  way,  almost 
entirely  with  one  another,  inasmuch  as  they 
thus  never  disengage  themselves  from  their  own 
manners  and  language,  and  so  deprive  them- 
selves of  opportunities  of  extending  their  know- 
ledge, by  the  observation  of  foreign  manners 
and  languages.  The  church  of  St.  Anthony 
struck  him  as  a  fine  one ;  the  roof  is  not  in 
one  piece,  but  has  a  multiplicity  of  ribs  and 
pannelling.  Throughout  the  edifice  are  a  num- 
ber of  fine  works  in  marble  and  bronze.  Among 
these,  M.  de  Montaigne  paused  to  contemplate, 
with  a  kindly  eye,  the  bust  of  Cardinal  Bembo, 
a  face  full  of  amiability  and  intellect  The  great 
hall  in  this  town,  in  which  the  courts  of  law 
hold  their  sittings,  is  the  largest,  unsupported 
by  pillars,  that  fever  saw.  At  the  upper  end 
of  it  stands  an  antique  bust  of  Livy,  a  thin, 
wan,  studious,  melancholy  face,  but  so  admira- 
bly sculptured  that  it  seems  to  want  nothing 
but  the  voice  to  make  it  living.  Beneath  the 
bust  is  the  inscription  which  the  contemporaries 
of  the  historian  placed  over  him,  and  which  his 
townsmen,  at  a  more  recent  period,  baying  dis- 
covered, placed  here,  as  much  to  their  own 
glory  as  to  his.  The  bust  of  Paul,  the  juris- 
consult,1 stands  at  the  door,  but  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne was  of  opinion  that  this  is  quite  a 
modem  production.  The  house  which  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Arena,  and  the  garden 
attached  to  it,  are  well  worth  seeing.  The 
students  of  the  university  here  live  at  a  very 
cheap  rate,  paying,  in  the  best  boarding-houses, 
only  seven  crowns  a  month  the  master,  and 
six  the  servant  We  left  this  place  very  early 
on  Saturday  morning,  and  proceeded  along  an 
excellent  causeway,  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  country  through  which  we  passed  is  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  and  shaded  by  quantities  of 
fine  trees ;  both  corn  and  the  vine  are  exten- 


)  Julio  Paulo,  born  at  Padua,  an  eminent  lawyer,  who 
wrote  fire  book*  of  the  Digest.  The  Code  is  full  of  his  de- 
cisions. 

*  Henry  III.  of  France. 

3  Fusino. 

4  "  Ce  Tiellard,"  remarks  Montaigne  in  a  aide-note,  "  qui 


6ively  cultivated  here,  and  every  now  and  then 
we  came  upon  a  handsome  country-seat,  and 
among  others  had  one  pointed  out  to  us 
which  belongs  to  the  Contarini  family,  over  the 
gate  of  which  is  an  inscription  setting  forth 
that  the  king3  made  a  stay  here,  on  hia^eturn 
from  Poland.  After  an  agreeable  ride,  we 
reached 

Chatfbusine,3  twenty  miles,  where  we  dined. 
This  is  merely  an  inn,  whence  people  embark 
for  Venice.  Here  all  the  boats,  coming  down 
the  river,  are  landed  by  means  of  a  machine 
worked  by  two  horses,  in  much  the  same  way 
as  they  turn  oil- mi  lis ;  and  the  boats  are  then 
carried  on  wheels  to  a  place  where  they  are 
launched  on  the  canal  which  runs  to  the  sea, 
near  the  point  where  Venice  stands.  After 
dinner  we  nired  a  gondola,  and  proceeded  to 

Venice,  five  miles.    Next  day,  Sunday  morn- 
ing, M.  de  Montaigne  went  to  call   on  M.  de 
Ferrier,4  an  ambassador,  who  received  him  with 
open  arms,  accompanied  him  to  mass,  and  kept 
him  to  dinner.     On  Monday  M.  de  Montaigne 
again  dined  with  him,  in  company  with  M.  d'£s- 
tissac.  Among  other  things  the  ambassador  told 
him,  he  was  particularly  struck  with  this,  that 
the  ambassador  held  no  sort  of  correspondence 
with  any  man  in  the  town  ;    for  the  autho- 
rities here  are  so  suspicious   that    if  one   of 
their  people  were  to  speak  but  twice  to  him,  he 
would  be  immediately  regarded  with  distrust 
M.  de  Ferrier  6aid  that  the  seigneury  derive 
a  revenue  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand  crowns 
from  the  town.     The  curiosities  of  this  place 
are  60  well  known   that  I  need  say  nothing 
about  them.     He6  said  he  found  it  different 
from  what  he  had  imagined  it  to  be,  and  was 
indeed  somewhat  disappointed,  after   he   had 
visited  the  various  parts  of  it,  which  he  did 
with  great  attention.     The  system  of  govern- 
ment, the  situation  of  the  place,  the  arsenal, 
the  square  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  concourse  of 
foreigners,  seemed  to   him   the  most   remark- 
able features.     Monday,  6th  November,  while 
he  was  at  supper,  he  received  from  Signora 
Veronica  Franca,   a  Venetian   lady,   a  small 
volume  of  letters  she  had  written.     He  gave 
the   messenger  two    crowns.     Tuesday,    after 
dinner,  he  had  a  fit  of  the  cbolic,  which  lasted 
two  or  three  hours,  though  it  was  not  appa- 
rently a  very  severe  attack  in  itself,  and  before 
supper  he  passed  two  great  stones,  one  after  the 
other.     He  did  not  think  the  Venetian  women 
so  handsome  by  any  means  as  he  had  heard 
they  were,  and  yet  he  saw  several  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  those  ladies  who  make  a  traffic  of 
their  beauty.     He  was  exceedingly  struck,  in- 
deed, as  much  so  as  with  any  thing  else,  with 
the  style  in  which  some  hundred  and  fifty  or 


a  passe*  cinquante-sept  ana,  a  ce  qu'il  dit,  jonit  d'nne  age 
sain  et  enjoue' ;  sea  facons  et  set  discoura  ont  je  ne  seats 
quoi  de  scholastique,  pen  de  rivacite  et  de  pouinte;  ses 
opinions  panchent  fort  evidamment,  en  matiere  de  noa  af- 
faires, vers  les  innovations  Calviniennes." 
*  Montaigne. 
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so  of  the  principal  courtesans  live  ;  their  houses 
are  kept  up,  and  themselves  maintained  and 
dressed,  quite  as  magnificently  as  though  they 
were  all  princesses,  and  yet  they  have  nothing 
to  live  upon  but  what  they  make  by  their  pro- 
fession. Some  of  them  are  kept  by  Venetian 
noblemen  in  the  most  open  and  public  manner, 
there  being  no  sort  of  attempt  made  to  conceal 
the  connexion.  M.  de  Montaigne  hired  for 
himself  a  gondola,  which  he  was  entitled  to 
the  use  of  night  and  day,  for  two  livres  a 
day,  about  seventeen  sous,  including  the  boat- 
man. Provisions  are  as  dear  as  at  Paris  ;  but 
then,  in  other  respects,  it  it  the  cheapest  place 
in  the  world  to  live  at,  for  the  train  of  attend- 
ants, which  you  require  elsewhere,  are  here 
altogether  useless,  every  body  going  about  by 
himself,  and  this  again  makes  a  great  saving  in 
clothes ;  besides  which,  you  have  no  occasion 
for  horses.  Saturday,  12th  November,  we  left 
Venice  early  in  the  morning,  and  returned  to 

Chaffousine,  five  miles,  where  we  embarked, 
men  and  baggage,  in  a  boat  which  we  hired  for 
two  crowns.  lie  (Montaigne)  has  always  been 
afraid  of  the  water,  and  had  a  notion  that  the 
motion  alone,  of  all  others,  upset  his  stomach  ; 
he  took  a  fancy  here  to  try  whether  the  motion 
of  this  river,  which  is  very  equal  and  uniform, 
the  boat  being  drawn  by  horses,  would  annoy 
him,  and  he  found  that  it  did  not  at  all  affect 
him.  After  passing  through  two  or  three  locks, 
which  open  and  close  for  the  transit  of  each 
boat,  we  got  by  bed-time  to 

Padua,  twenty  miles.  Here  M.  de  Caselis 
quitted  our  party,  having  arranged  to  stop 
in  this  place,  where  he  settled  in  a  boarding- 
house,  at  seven  crowns  a  month,  for  which  he 
would  be  well  lodged  and  boarded.  He  might 
have  kept  a  lacquey  for  five  crowns  a  month 
more  ;  and  yet  this  was  one  of  the  first  bouses 
of  the  sort  in  the  town,  where  there  was  always 
excellent  company  to  be  found.  For  instance,  at 
the  time  M.  de  Caselis  joined  them,  he  found 
there  the  Sieur  dc  Mil  Ian,  son  of  M .  de  Salignac. 
It  is  very  unusual  for  the  gentlemen  in  these 
houses,  to  keep  servants  of  their  own  ;  there  is 
merely  a  footman  belonging  to  the  house,  and 
sometimes  only  women,  who  wait  upon  the 
guests  ;  each  gentleman  has  a  comfortable  room 
to  himself;  fire  and  candle  they  provide  them- 
selves with.  The  living  is  exceedingly  good, 
as  we  ourselves  saw  ;  and  every  thing  is  so 
cheap  that  a  great  many  persons,  who  are  no 
longer  students,  come  hither  to  reside.  It  is 
not  the  custom  here  to  ride  on  horseback  in 
the  town,  or  have  servants  following  you.  In 
Germany  I  had  observed  that  every  Dody,  even 
workmen,  wear  swords ;  in  the  territories  sub- 
ject to  the  seigneury,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
body  wears  one.  Sunday,  13th  of  November, 
alter  dinner,  we  left  this  place  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  some  baths  that  lie  on  the  right, 
at  Abano,  whither  M.  de  Montaigne  proceeded 
at  once.  This  is  a  small  village,  near  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  just  beyond  which,  at  three 


or  four  hundred  paces'  distance,  there  is  a  gentle 
rocky  ascent,  on  the  top  of  which,  where  there 
is  a  tolerably   wide  space,   you   find  several 
springs  of  boiling-hot  water,  spouting  from  the 
rock.     The  water  just  at  this  source  is  too  hot 
to  bathe  in,  and  of  course  much  too  hot  to 
drink.     The  channels,  which  it   forms  on  its 
descent   to   the   ground,  look   quite  grey,  like 
ashes,  and  it  deposits  a  quantity  of  sediment 
which  takes  the  form  of  hard  sponge  ;  the  taste 
of  the  water  is  salt  and  rather  sulphury.     The 
whole  of  the  neighbouring  country  is  affected 
by  it,  for  the  streams  which  it  forms,  and  which 
run  on  all  sides  into  the  plain,  carry  the  beat 
and  the  smell  a  long  way  round.     There  are 
two  or  three  houses  at  this  place,  very  indiffe- 
rently adapted   for  invalids,  where  they  have 
baths  supplied  from  these  springs.     The  water 
sends  forth  a  complete  cloud  of  smoke  as  it 
issues  from  the  rock ;  and  the  rock  itself  smokes 
and  gives  out  such  a  heat  at  the  different  in- 
terstices that,  in  a  hole  which  has  been  exca- 
vated, large  enough  for  a  man  to  lie  down  in, 
you  may  take  a  regular  vapour  bath,  and  a 
very  effective  one,  for  you  are  in  a  thorough 
perspiration  in  a  very  few  moments.    He  tasted 
the  water,  after  it  had  been  drawn  long  enough 
to  lose  its  excessive  heat,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
to  savour  more  of  salt  than  of  any  thing  else. 
Further  on  to  the  right  we  could  see  the  Abbey 
of  Praie,  so  famous  for  its  beauty,  its  riches, 
and  its  courtesy  and   liberality  towards  stran- 
gers, but  he  would  not  go  there,  having  it  fully 
in  his  intention   to  revisit  all  this  part  of  the 
country,  especially  Venice,  more  at  his  leisure. 
He  thought  nothing  of  his  present  visit,  and 
the  only  reason  why  he  undertook  it  at  all, 
at  this  period,  was  the  hunger  and  thirst  he 
had  felt  to  see  Venice ;  indeed,  he   frequently 
remarked,  that  he  could  not  have  been  easy  at 
Rome,  or  any  other  place  in  Italy,  unless  he 
had  first  seen  Venice  ;  and  that  had  he  gone  on 
without  visiting   it,  he  should   certainly  have 
turned  back.     In  the  idea  of  returning  hither, 
he  left  at  Padua,  with  M.  Francois  Sourges, 
a  Frenchman,  the  works  of  Cardinal  Cusan,1 
which  he  had  bought  at  Venice.     From  Abano, 
we  proceeded  to  a  place  called   San  Pietro, 
which    lies  very  low,  though   the  mountains 
were  still  very  close  to  us  on  the  right.     The 
country  around  is  all  pasture-land,  where,  every 
here  and  there,  springs  up  one  of  these  warm 
springs,   some   quite   hot,    some    tepid,   some 
nearly  cold  ;  the  taste  is  insipid,  in  comparison 
with  that  at  Abano,  with  a  less  smell  of  sul- 
phur, and  almost  an  entire  absence  of  saline 
qualities.  We  saw  some  remains  here  of  ancient 
buildings.     There  are  a   few   miserable   little 
houses  scattered  about  for  the  accommodation 
of  invalids ;  but  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
place  is  savage  and  unpromising  in  the  highest 


1  Nicholas  de  Con.    Hi*  complete  works  on  Theology 
and  Mathematics  were  published  at  Bile,  in  1605,  in  3  Tola 
folio. 
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degree,  and  I  should  by  no  means  advise  any 
friend  of  mine  to  go  there.  'Tis  said  the  seig- 
neury  are  not  very  desirous  of  improving  the 
place,  for  that  they  have  an  objection  to  any 
foreign  gentlemen  taking  up  their  abode  there. 
These  last  baths,  he1  said,  reminded  him  of 
those  at  Preissac,  near  Ax.2  The  channel  in 
which  the  water  runs  has  a  reddish  tinge. 
The  water  has  no  taste ;  he  thought  it  was 
chalybeate.  We  passed  a  very  fine  house,  be- 
longing to  a  gentleman  of  Padua,  where  M.  the 
Cardiual  d'Este,  who  was  ill  of  the  eout,  had 
been  staying  for  more  than  two  months,  partly 
to  be  near  the  baths,  and  still  more  to  be  near 
the  ladies  of  Venice.     Close  to  this  is 

Bataille,3  eight  miles,  where  we  got  by  sup- 
per-time. This  is  a  small  village  on  the  Del 
Fruichiuo  Canal,  which,  though  not  more  than 
two  or  three  feet  deep  in  some  places,  carries 
boats  of  considerable  size.  We  were  here  served 
in  earthen  dishes  and  wooden  plates,  for  want 
of  pewter,  but  things  were  tolerably  well  in 
other  respects.  Monday  morning  I4  proceeded 
on  with  the  mule,  and  the  gentlemen  went  to 
see  the  baths,  which  are  situated  five  hundred 
paces  from  the  village,  on  the  causeway  along 
the  canal.  There  is,  as  he6  tells  me,  one  house 
at  these  baths,  with  about  ten  or  twelve  rooms 
in  it.  In  April  and  May,  they  say,  there  is  a 
tolerable  number  of  visitors,  but  the  greater 
part  of  these  lodge  in  the  village,  or  in  the 
chateau  belonging  to  Signor  Pic,  in  which  M. 
the  Cardinal  d'Este  was  living  at  this  period. 
The  water  of  these  baths  comes  from  the  edge 
of  a  neighbouring  hill,  whence  it  flows  to  the 
above-mentioned  house,  by  several  small  canals, 
and  the  water  when  it  arrives  is  more  or  less 
warm,  according  as  the  length  of  these  canals 
is  greater  or  less.  People  do  not  drink  these 
waters,  but,  when  they  want  to  drink  any  me- 
dicinal waters  at  all,  send  for  those  of  Saint 
Pierre.  M.  de  Montaigne  went  up  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  to  see  the  source  of  this  water,  but 
he  could  not  find  it,  and  the  people  there  told 
him  the  reason  was  because  it  sprung  from 
under  the  ground.  The  taste  of  the  water,  like 
that  at  St.  Pierre,  is  insipid,  with  very  little 
flavour  either  of  salt  or  sulphur  ;  and  he  ima- 
gined that  the  effects  of  it  must  be  pretty  nearly 
the  same  as  from  those  of  St.  Pierre.  The 
water  in  its  course  leaves  a  reddish  tinge  be- 
hind it.  In  the  bath-house  here,  there  are 
several  rooms  in  which  you  take  shower-baths, 
so  managed  that  the  water  is  entirely  directed 
against  that  part  of  the  person  which  is  indis- 
posed ;  if  you  are  sick  with  a  bead-ache,  the 
water  is  played  against  the  forehead,  and  so  on. 
At  different  points,  along'  these  bath-canals, 
they  have  constructed  little  stone  cells,  just 
large  enough  to  hold  one  person,  in  which  the 
patient  shuts  himself,  and  then,  certain  vent- 


•  Montaigne. 

*  Dai,  or  rather  d'Aeq«,  in  GMcony. 
»  Battaglia. 


holes  connected  with  the  steam  being  opened, 
the  smoke  and  heat  immediately  throw  him 
into  a  profuse  perspiration ;  'tis  a  sort  of 
vapour-bath,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds 
here.  What  is  principally  in  use  here,  how- 
ever, is  the  mud-bath,  the  materials  for  which 
are  found  in  ample  quantities  in  a  large 
pond  near  the  house,  whence  the  mud  is 
taken  in  a  particular  sort  of  vessel,  into  the 
house.  Here  the  bathers  are  provided  with 
different  sorts  of  wooden  instruments,  adapted 
for  the  various  parts  of  the  person  which  may 
require  bathing,  the  instrument  being  first  filled 
with  the  mud,  and  the  arm,  leg,  or  other  mem- 
ber being  then  inserted  amid  the  mud  ;  the 
instrument  is  emptied  and  filled  again  as  often 
as  is  required.  The  mud  is  of  a  black  colour, 
like  that  at  Barbotan,  but  not  so  sandy,  and  of 
a  richer  substance ;  the  heat  is  temperate,  and 
there  is  hardly  any  smell  in  it.  The  only  con- 
venience about  these  baths  is  that  they  are  so 
near  Venice  ;  the  place  itself  is  very  dirty  and 
disagreeable.  Our  gentlemen  left  Bataille  after 
breakfast,  and  followed  the  banks  of  the  canal, 
which  is  called  the  Canal  of  the  Two  Roads, 
from  the  causeways  that  are  on  each  bank.  We 
saw  hers  a  very  curious  construction  ;  at  a  par- 
ticular point  of  the  road,  a  stream  which  de- 
scends from  the  mountains,  has  to  traverse  the 
canal  in  its  course;  in  order  to  make  way  for  it, 
without  interfering  with  the  canal,  the  latter  is 
carried  over  it  by  a  viaduct,  and  again  over  the 
viaduct  a  bridge,  so  high  as  to  admit  of  vessels 
passing  under  it  on  the  canal,  traverses  the  canal 
tor  the  use  of  travellers  on  land.  The  stream 
beneath  is  at  this  place  contracted  in  its  course 
by  artificial  banks,  and  is  thus  made  deep 
enough  to  float  boats,  so  that  at  one  and  the 
same  time  there  may  be  one  boat  sailing  along 
the  stream,  another  above  it  on  the  canal,  ana 
above  both  there  may  be  coaches  rolling  along 
the  road.  Here  are  three  high- ways,  one 
above  another.  Proceeding  on,  keeping  the 
canal  always  on  our  right,  we  passed  a  small 
town  called  Montselisse,"  which  itself  lies  low, 
though  the  walls  extend  up  to  the  top  of  the 
adjoining  mountain,  enclosing  an  old  castle, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  seigneurs  of 
the  town,  but  is  now  in  ruins.  Leaving  the 
mountains  to  the  right,  we  turned  towards  the 
left,  along  a  handsome,  level,  raised  road, 
which  in  summer  time  must  be  very  agreeably 
shaded  by  the  trees  on  each  side ;  on  either 
band  fertile  valleys,  where,  as  is  the  fashion 
here,  amidst  the  corn  fields  arc  numbers  of 
trees,  ranged  in  long  lines,  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  as  supporters  for  the  vines.  Im- 
mense oxen,  of  a  dun  colour,  are  so  common 
here  that,  had  I  seen  them  before,  1  should  have 
felt  no  particular  admiration  of  those  I  saw 
belonging  to  the  Archduke  Fernand .  By  and  by, 


*  The  Secretary. 

*  Montaigne. 

*  Mont>celeae. 
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they  reached  some  higher  ground,  where  they 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  marshes  more 
than  fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  and  extending  fur- 
ther than  the  eye  could  reach.  These  formerly 
were  enormous  ponds,  but  the  seigneury  made 
great  exertions  to  have  them  drained,  in  order 
to  apply  the  land  to  the  purposes  of  labour, 
wherever  it  was  possible ;  and  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  some  tew  places ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  all  they  have  realized  is,  a  vast  extent  of 
marshes,  which  produce  nothing  but  reeds. 
They  have  lost  more  than  they  have  gained,  by 
changing  the  form  of  the  ground.  We  passed 
the  river  Adisse,  which  lay  on  our  right,  upon 
a  floating-bridge,  consisting  of  two  boats,  large 
enough  to  hold  some  fifteen  or  twenty  horses, 
which  is  worked  to  and  fro  by  a  long  rope  fixed 
to  long  poles  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  sus- 
tained in  the  middle  of  the  stream  by  another 
pole,  fixed  in  a  stationary  boat.  We  got  by 
bed-time  to 

Rovigo,  twenty  ~Rve  miles,  a  small  town 
belonging  to  the  seigneury  of  Venice.  We 
lodged  at  an  inn  outside  the  town.  Here  they 
began  to  serve  us  up  the  salt  in  lumps,  which 
the  people  make  use  of  in  bits,  as  they  do 
lump-sugar.  There  is  quite  as  much  provision 
to  be  got  here  as  in  France,  notwithstanding 
all  we  had  been  told  to  the  contrary ;  and  their 
way  of  not  basting  their  roast  meat  we  found 
did  not  at  all  injure  the  flavour.  Their  rooms, 
from  want  of  glass  and  proper  windows,  are  not 
so  neat  and  comfortable  as  those  in  France,  but 
the  beds  are  better  made,  more  compact,  and 
with  plenty  of  mattrasses ;  their  curtains,  how- 
ever, are  miserable  affairs,  lamentably  bare, 
and  made  of  wretched  materials ;  and  they  are 
exceedingly  chary  of  clean  linen.  A  person 
travelling  by  himself,  and  without  attendants, 
would  get  none  at  all.  The  charges  are  much 
the  same  as  in  France,  perhaps  somewhat 
higher.  This  is  the  birth-place  of  that  worthy 
fellow  Celius,1  who  hence  took  the  surname  of 
Rodoginus.  The  town  is  a  very  pretty  one, 
with  an  exceedingly  handsome  square  ;  the 
river  Adisse  runs  right  through  it.  We  left 
this  place,  Tuesday  morning,  15th  November, 
and  proceeded  for  some  time  along  the  cause- 
way, which  resembles  that  at  Blois.  We  then 
crossed  the  river  Adisse,  on  our  right,  and, 
soon  after,  the  Po,  which  lay  on  our  left.  On 
both  bridges  there  were  toll-gates,  where  you 
pay  for  your  passage,  and  they  have  contriv- 
ances whereby  they  can  stop  the  boats  under- 
neath, until  they  have  paid  what  is  due.  The 
different  tolls  payable,  are  painted  on  a  board 
fixed  to  the  bridge.  We  then  descended  into 
a  very  flat  part  of  the  country,  where,  as  it 
seemed  to  us,  in  rainy  weather,  the  roads  must 


1  Ludovicos  Celius.  surnamed  Rodoginus,  a  learned  pro- 
feasor  of  Padua,  aud  master  of  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger  ; 
principally  known  by  his  Lectionet  Antiqwr  ;  he  died  1525. 

*  Alphonso  d'Este,  second  of  the  name,  duke  of  Ferrara, 
Hodena,  and  Rcggio.    Died  37th  Oct.  1607. 


needs  be  altogether  impassable  ;  and,  making  no 
stoppage  in  our  way,  we  got  in  the  evening  to 

Ferrara,  twenty  miles.  Here  they  kept  us 
waiting  a  long  time  at  the  gates,  till  they  got 
us  passports  and  certificates  of  health,  and  the 
same  was  the  case  with  several  other  people 
who  came  up.  The  town  is  about  the  size  01 
Tours,  and  stands  in  a  very  flat  country  ;  there 
are  a  great  number  of  palaces ;  the  streets  arc 
wide  and  straight,  and  full  of  people.  Wed- 
nesday morning,  Messieurs  d'Es  tissue  and  de 
Montaigne  went  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
duke.2  On  his  being  informed  of  their  arrival 
at  the  palace,  he  sent  a  gentleman  of  his  court 
to  receive  them  and  conduct  them  to  his  own 
apartment,  where  he  was  with  two  or  three 
other  personages.    They  passed  through  several 

Erivate  rooms,  where  they  saw  a  number  of 
andsomely  dressed  gentlemen.  On  entering 
the  duke's  room,  they  found  him  standing  at  a 
table,  awaiting  their  arrival.  He  raised  his  cap 
as  they  entered,  and  remained  uncovered  all  the 
while  M.  de  Montaigne  conversed  with  him, 
which  was  for  a  considerable  time.  He  first 
asked  M.  de  Montaigne  whether  he  understood 
their  language,  and  on  his  replying  in  the  affir- 
mative, he  told  them,  in  very  elegant  Italian, 
that  he  was  always  delighted  to  receive  gentle- 
men belonging  to  their  nation,  having  the 
greatest  respect  for  his  most  Christian  Majesty. 
After  conversing  upon  different  topics,  Messieurs 
retired.  The  duke  never  once  put  on  his  cap 
while  they  were  in  the  room.  In  one  of  the 
churches*  we  saw  a  bust  of  Ariosto,4  somewhat 
fuller  in  the  race  than  it  is  represented  in  his 
works;*  he  died  6th  June,  1533,  aged  69. 
They  serve  up  fruit  here  on  plates.  The  streets 
are  all  paved  with  brick.  The  colonnades, 
which  run  along  each  side  of  every  street  in 
Padua,  and  are  extremely  convenient,  enabling 
you  to  walk  about  in  all  weathers,  free  from 
dirt,  are  not  to  be  found  in  Ferrara.  At  Venice 
the  streets  are  paved  with  the  same  mate- 
rial, and  the  pavement  sloping,  there  is  never 
any  mud  to  annoy  you.  Talking  of  Venice, 
I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  day  we  left  it,  we 
met  on  our  way  several  large  boats  laden  with 
fresh  water;  a  boat-load  of  this  fetches  a  crown 
at  Venice,  and  it  is  used  both  for  drinking  and 
in  dying  cloth.  When  we  were  at  Chaffousioe, 
we  saw  them  loading  the  boats  with  this  water, 
the  product  of  a  neighbouring  spring,  whence, 
by  means  of  two  horses  turning  a  wheel,  it  is 
raised  into  a  wooden  pipe,  or  trough,  that 
discharges  it  into  the  boats  on  the  canal,  which 
come  up  by  turns  to  receive  their  cargo.  We 
stayed  all  day  at  Ferrara,  and  went  to  see 
several  fine  churches,  .gardens,  and  private 
houses.     In  the  garden  of  the  Jesuits,  the  most 

'  That  of  the  Benedictins. 

*  His  bust  in  white  marble,  which  stands  on  his  lomb. 

4  That  is  to  say*  ii>  his  portrait,  aa  prefixed  co  the  largo 
Ita  ian  editions  of  uis  works. 
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remarkable  thing  is  a  rose  tree  that  produces 
flowers  every  month  in  the  year.     At  the  time 
we  were  there,  there  was  a  rose  in  bloom, 
which  was  given  to  M.  de  Montaigne.     We 
also  saw  the  state  barge,  which  the  duke,  in 
emulation  of  the  Venetian  Bucentaur,  has  had 
built  for  his  new  wife, — who  is  a  pretty  woman, 
much  too  yoiin^  for  him, — to  take  excursions 
in   upon   the  river  Po.     We  also   visited  the 
duke's    arsenal,    where   we    saw    a    culverin, 
twenty-six  feet  long,  and  one  foot  iu  diameter. 
The  new  wine  we  drank,  and  the  water  we  got 
here,  brought  from  the  river,  alarmed  him1  for 
his  eholic.     Over  all  the  doors  in  the  inn  is 
written  :  JRicordati  della  bolleta}    As  soon  as 
you  have  arrived  at  the  town,  you  must  send 
word  to  the  principal  magistrate  what  is  your 
name,  and  the  number  of  your  attendants,  and 
the  magistrate  returns  permission  for  the  land- 
lord of  the  inn  where  you  have  put  up,  to  en- 
tertain you  ;  otherwise  he  will  not  allow  you 
to  remain  in  his  house.     Thursday  morning,  we 
left  this  place,  and  proceeded  through  a  level 
and  fertile  country.     The  roads  here  must  be 
very  troublesome  to  pedestrians  in  wet  weather, 
when    the  rich   soil   of  Lombardy  becomes  a 
thick  mass  of  mud,  whence  you  have  no  means 
of  escaping,  the  highways  being  closed  in  on 
either  side  by  ditches ;  so  to  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, the  people  of  the  country  make  use  of 
small  stilt*,  about  half  a  foot  high.     We  went 
on  without  stopping  to 

Boulougne,3  thirty  miles,  which  we  reached 
in  the  evening.  This  is  a  large  and  handsome 
town,  much  bigger  and  more  populous  than 
Ferrnra.  At  the#  inn  where  we  put  up  we 
found  the  Seigneur  de  Montluc,  who  had 
arrived  an  hour  before  us,  having  come  direct 
from  France  for  the  purpose  of  staying  at  this 
place  some  time,  to  perfect  himself  in  fencing 
and  riding.  On  Friday  we  went  to  sec  the 
Venetian  fencer,  who  boasts  that  he  has  invented 
a  system  of  sword-play  which  will  supersede 
every  other  system ;  and  certainly  his  method 
very  much  differs  from  the  ordinary  practice. 
The  best  pupil  he  has  is  a  young  gentleman 
of  Bordeaux,  named  Binet.  We  saw  here  an 
ancient  tower  of  a  sqnare  form  ;  so  constructed 
that  it  leans  all  on  one  side,  and  appears  every 
instant  to  be  about  to  fall.4  We  went  also  to 
see  the  school  of  sciences,*  which  is  the  finest 
edifice  I  ever  saw  dedicated  to  this  purpose. 
Saturday,  after  dinner,  we  went  to  the  play, 
with  which  he  was  greatly  amused ;  but  he 
got  a  head -ache  there,  a  malady  he  had 
not  experienced  for  several  years  previously ; 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  he  felt  freer  from  his 
pains  than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  back, 
and  was  as  well  in  the  stomach  as  he  was  on 


his  return  from  Bannieres.  The  head- ache  left 
him  in  the  course  of  the  night.  The  town  is 
full  of  broad  and  handsome  colonnades,  and 
you  everywhere  come  upon  splendid  palaces. 
You  live  much  the  same  as  at  Padua,  and  at  a 
very  cheap  rate ;  but  the  town  is  not  so  tran- 
quil, in  consequence  of  the  long-standing  fends 
which  exist  between  the  different  old  families 
in  the  place,  some  of  these  being  partisans 
of  the  French,  while  others  favour  the 
Spaniards,  a  great  number  of  whom  reside 
here.  In  the  middle  of  the  grand  square  there 
is  a  very  magnificent  fountain.'  On  Sunday, 
he  was  about  to  resume  his  journey  to  Rome 
by  the  left  road,  which  goes  through  Imola. 
the  Marches  of  Ancona  and  Loretto ;  but,  being 
informed  by  a  German  that  he  had  recently 
been  robbed  by  banditti  on  this  route,  in  the 
duchy  of  Spoleto,  he  determined  to  take  the 
road  for  Florence,  and  we  accordingly  started 
in  that  direction,  and,  travelling  along  a  very 
rough  and  mountainous  country,  got  by  bed- 
time to 

Loyan,7  sixteen  miles,  a  small  and  disagree- 
able village.  There  are  only  two  inns  here, 
and  these  are  noted  throughout  Italy  for  the 
deception,  which  they  practise  upon  travellers, 
in  feeding  them  with  fine  promises  of  every 
possible  accommodation  before  you  dismount, 
and  laughing  at  you  when  they  nave  once  got 
you  into  their  houses ;  the  thing  is  so  notorious 
that  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  We  left  this 
place  early  next  morning,  and  travelled  all  day 
along  a  road  far  more  nigged  and  disagreeable 
than  any  we  had  hitherto  experienced  ;  in 
some  parts  among  the  mountains,  it  was  almost 
impracticable.     We  got  by  bed-time  to 

Scarperia,  twenty-four  miles,  a  small  town 
of  Tuscany,  where  there  is  a  considerable  trade 
in  penknives,  scissors,  and  similar  articles.  He 
was  exceedingly  amused  here  at  the  rivalry 
among  the  landlords.  It  is  their  practice  to 
send  people  in  search  of  travellers  seven  or 
eight  leagues  on  the  road,  and  to  solicit  them  to 
put  up  at  their  inns.  You  will  frequently  meet 
the  landlord  himself  on  horseback  ;  and  every 
here  and  there  well-dressed  people,  who  watch 
you  about,  and  keep  teazing  you  in  favour  of 
their  employers.  All  along  the  road,  he  amused 
himself  immensely  by  hearing  what  every  one 
of  these  fellows  had  to  say,  and  the  promises 
which  they  respectively  lavished ;  there  was 
nothing  which  they  were  not  ready  to  provide 
you.8  One  man  offered  to  make  him  a  present 
of  a  hare,  if  he  would  but  so  much  as  come  and 
look  at  his  house.  Their  disputes  and  rivalry, 
however,  terminate  at  the  gates  of  the  town, 
upon  reaching  which  they  do  not  venture  to 
sny  a  word  more  on  the  subject.     They  all 


1  Montaigne. 

*  Do  not  lose  tight  of  your  health-certificate. 

3  Bologna. 

4  There  are  two  of  these  leaning  tower*  standing  hi  the 
middle  of  the  city,  and  inclining  in  different  direction* ; 
that  of  Asinelli,  320  feet  high,  inclines  about  S£  feet;  that  of 


Garisenda,  to  which  Montaigne  refers,  is  M5  feet  high,  and 
Inclines  8  feet. 

1  The  Scuola,  built  by  Vignole. 

•  That  of  the  Giant. 

7  Loiano. 

8  "  Anche  ragazze  e  ragazn.' 
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offer  to  furnish  you  with  a  guide  on  horseback, 
at  their  own  expense,  and  for  him  to  carry 
part  of  your  baggage  to  the  inn  where  you  are 
going :  this  is  an  invariable  practice  among  all 
of  them,  and  they  pay  the  guide  as  a  matter  of 
course.     I  did  not  understand  whether  they 
were  obliged  to  do  this  by  the  government,  in 
consequence  of  the  insecurity  of  the  roads.     We 
had  made  a  bargain  as  to  what  we  were  to  pay, 
and  what  we  were  to  have  for  it  at  Loian, 
before  we  left  Boulougne.     When  we    got 
there,  however,  though  sadly  pressed  by  the 
people  of  the  house  where  we  stopped,  and 
others,  to  alight,  he  sent  some  of  us  round  to  the 
different  inns  to  see  the  apartments,  the  provi- 
sions, the  wines,  and  to  have  the  prices  named, 
and   he  did  not  dismount  till  he  found  out 
which  was  the  best.     It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  make  your  bargain  so  as  to  escape  being 
cheated  by  them  in  some  way  or  other ;  for  if 
you  keep  them  to  their  agreement  in  one  thing, 
they  rob  you  in  another ;  if  you  enforce  the 
wine,  provisions,  and  so  on,  that  you  have  bar- 
gained for,  they  cheat  you  in  wood,  candles, 
linen,  or  some  other  article  which  you  have 
omitted  to  specify.     This  route  is  very  much 
frequented,  for  it  is  the  high  road  to  Rome.     I 
was  here  informed  of  a  piece  of  stupidity  I  had 
been  guilty  of,  in  having  omitted,  when  on  my 
way  from  Loian,  to  visit  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
about  two  miles  out  of  the  road,  whence,  in 
stormy  and  wet  weather,  you  can  in  the  night- 
time see  flames  issue,  which  rise  to  a  great 
height ;  and  I  was  told  that  when  the  eruption 
is  particularly  strong,  there  are  pieces  of  money 
sometimes  thrown  up,  with  a  figure  on  them.1 
We  ought  to  have  gone  and  seen  this.     We 
left  Scaperia  next  morning,  our  landlord  acting 
as  guide,  and   proceeded  along  a  fine  road, 
between   hills,  which  seemed  well  cultivated 
and  thickly  inhabited.     We  turned  out  of  our 
way  two  miles  on  the  right,  to  see  a  palace 
that  the  Duke  of  Florence  built  here  twelve 
years  ago,  and  has  ever  since  been  exercising? 
his»  seven  senses  in  embellishing.      Ue  would 
seem    to   have  expressly  selected    an    incon- 
venient site,  sterile  and  rugged,  and  utterly 
without  water,  merely  that  he  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  bringing  the  water  from  five  miles 
off.  and  his  other  materials  of  every  description 
from  another  five  miles  off,  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion.   There  is  no  unity  of  design  about  the 
place.    The  view  from  it  consists  merely  of  hills, 
which  is  the  general  feature  of  the  country. 
The  place  is  called  Pratellino,3  and  has  a  most 
despicable  appearance  from  the  distance ;  but 
when  viewed  nearer  it  looks  handsome  enough, 
though  not  nearly  so  well  as  the  better  sort  of 
palaces  among  us  in  France.    The  furniture  is 
pretty  enough,  but  does  not  at  all  partake  of 
the  magnificent.     There  is,  however,  a  grotto, 
consisting  of  several  cells,  which  is  the  finest 

1  Montaigne  probably  refera  to  the  volcano  of  Pietra 
Mala,  eight  leaguea  from  Bologna. 


we  ever  saw.     It  is  formed,  and  all  crusted 
over,  with  a  certain  material,  which  they  told 
us  was  brought  from  some  particular  mountain  ; 
the  wood-work  is  all  ingeniously  fastened  to- 
gether with  invisible   nails.     Here    you   see 
various  musical  instruments,  which  perform  a 
variety  of  pieces,  by  the  agency  of  the  water ; 
which  also,  by  a  hidden  machinery,  gives  mo- 
tion to  several  statues,  single  and  in  groups, 
opens  doors,  and  gives  apparent  animation  to 
the  figures  of  various  animals,  that  seem  to 
jump  into  the  water,  to  drink,  to  swim  about, 
and  so  on.    On  touching  a  spring,  the  whole 
grotto  becomes  full  of  water,  and  all  the  seats 
spout  minute  streams  against  you  ;  and  when, 
nying  from  the  grotto,  you  seek  a  refuge  on  the 
stairs  that  leaa  to  the  castle,  the  motion  of 
another  hidden  spring  gives  play  to  a  thousand 
jets  of  water,  that  inundate  you  with  their  show- 
ers, till  you  reach  the  top.  The  beauty  and  rich- 
ness of  this  place  cannot  be  conveyed  by  any 
description,  however  detailed.    The  approach  to 
the  castle  is  through  a  walk  fifty  feet  wide,  and 
about  500  paces  long,  which  has  been  constructed 
at  a  very  heavy  expense.    On  each  side  of 
this  walk  there  are,  at  every  five  and  ten  paces 
alternately,  handsome  fountains,  standing  upon 
elaborately  sculptured  stone  pedestals,  so  that 
as  you  look  down  the  walk,  you  see  ranges  of 
fountains  spouting  forth  water  to  a  great  height 
on  both  sides.    At  the  bottom  there  is  a  very 
large  fountain,  which    discharges    its  waters 
into  an  immense  bason,  by  the  medium  of  a 
marble  statue,  representing  a  woman  washing. 
She  is  wringing  a  table  -  cloth,  also  of  white 
marble,   the  droppings  from  which  keep  the 
bason  full ;  near  this  is  another  vessel,  where 
the  water  seems  boiling,  to  make  lye  with. 
In  the  dining-room  of  the  castle  there  is  a 
marble  table,  with  places  for  six  guests;  io 
each  of  these  places,  upon    raising  a  small 
lid,  formed  in  the  marble,  you  find  a  ring  con- 
nected with  a  vessel  under  the  table.    From 
each  of  these  six  vessels,  on  pulling  up  this 
ring,  there  rises  a  fountain  of  fresh  water,  in 
which  you  may  either  cool  or  cleanse  your 
glass,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  similar  fountain,  or 
rather  well,  for  the  bottle.    We  also  saw  some 
deep  pits  in  the  ground,  where  they  preserve  a 
quantity  of  snow  throughout    the  year,  the 
snow  being  placed  on  layers  of  broom,  and  the 
heap,  which  is  made  in  a  pyramidical  form,  being 
finally  covered  over  with  thatch,  like  a  barn. 
There  are  a  great  many  of  these  snow-pits. 
They  are  now  erecting  the  statue  of  an  enor- 
mous giant,  with  one  eye,  which  alone  is  three 
cubits  wide,  the  rest  of  the  body  being  in  propor- 
tion ;  this  they  intend  for  an  immense  fountain. 
There  are  a  thousand  reservoirs  and  ponds, 
supplied  from  the  two  principal  fountains,  by 
infinite  earthen  pipes.     We  saw  a  very  large 
and  handsome  aviary,   in  which  we  noticed 

*  Pratotino,  two  milea  from  Florence,  bnilt,  according  to 
M.  Lalande,  in  1575,  by  the  Grand  Duke  Prande,  ton  of 
Cosmo  the  Fiiet. 
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some  little  birds,  like  goldfinches  somewhat, 
only  they  had  two  long  feathers  at  the  tail, 
resembling  those  of  a  cock.  We  had  a  very 
singular  sort  of  stove  shown  us.  We  stopped 
here  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  resumed  our 
journey,  along  several  high  hills,  to 

Florence,  seventeen   miles,   a  place  smaller 
than  Ferrara,  situated  in  a  valley,  surrounded 
by   richly   cultivated   hills.     The  river   Arno 
passes  through   the   town,  and  is  crossed  by 
several  bridges.     We  saw  no  fosse  round  the 
walls.     To-day  he   (Montaigne)  passed  two 
stones,  and  a  quantity  of  gravel,  without  having 
had  any  other  notice  of  it  than  a  slight  pain 
in  the  lower  part  of  his  stomach.     Tne  same 
day  we  went  to  see  the  Grand  Duke's  stables, 
which  are  very  large,  with  arched  roofs ;  there 
are  very  few  horses  of  any  value  here ;  at  least, 
there  were  not,  when  we  went  over  them.    We 
were  shown  a  sheep  of  a  very  strange  form  ; 
together  with  a  camel,  several  lions  and  bears, 
and  an  animal  as  big  as  a  large  mastiff,  bat  of 
the  form  of  a  cat,  all  striped  black  and  white, 
which  they  called  a  tiger.     We  looked  over 
the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  flags 
are  still  hanging,  which  we  lost  under  Marshal 
Strozzi,  in  Tuscany.1     In  this  church,  there  are 
several  excellent  pictures,  and  some  statues  by 
Michael  Angelo.     We  went  to  see  the  cathe- 
dral,  a  magnificent  structure,   the   steeple  of 
which  is  faced  with  black  and  white  marble ;  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  sumptuous  churches 
in  the  world.     M.  de  Montaigne  said  he  had 
never  been   in   a  country  where    there   were 
so  few  pretty  women  as  in  Italy.     The  inns 
are  far  less  convenient  than  those  in  France 
and  Germany  ;  the  provisions  are  not  half  so 
plentiful  as  in  Germany,  and  not  near  so  well 
dressed.     They  do  not  lard  the  meat  in  either 
country ;  but  then  in  Germany  it  is  far  better 
seasoned,  and  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of 
soups  and  sauces,  which  is  not  the  case  here. 
The   houses,  too,  in   Italy  are  very  inferior; 
there  are  no  good  rooms ;  and  the  large  win- 
dows have  no  glass  or  other  protection  against 
the  weather,  but  an   unwieldy  shutter,  which 
excludes    the    lijjht,    at   the   same    time  that 
you   use  it  to    keep   off   the   wind   or   rain ; 
an  inconvenience  which  we  found  still  more 
intolerable  than   the  want  of  bed-curtains  in 
Germany.     The   bed- rooms  are   mere  cabins, 
and   the   beds  wretched   pallets,   running    on 
castors,  with  a  miserable  canopy  over  them ; 
and  heaven  help   him  who  cannot  lie   hard  ! 
There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  linen  too.     The 
wines,  jrenerally  speaking,  are  far  inferior  to 
those  of  Germany ;   and  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  in    particular,  lamentably    insipid    and 

1  In  the  battle  of  Marciano,  in  which  Pietro  Strotzi  was 
defeated  by  the  Marquis  de  Marignan,  Aug.  3, 1554.  Stroui 
waa  not  a  marshal  of  France  at  the  period  of  the  battle ;  but 
he  was  created  one  by  Henry  II.  the  same  year. 

*  A  Spanish  coin,  worth  at  the  preseut  time  about  2^d. 

*  Cosmo  II. 

*  This  place  was  defended  by  Blaise  de  Montluc,  and  did 
not  surrender  (in  1554)  till  after  a  siege  of  ten  months. 

*  In  the  same  year. 


mawkish.     The  charges,  it  is  true,  are  some- 
what less.     Florence,  for  instance,  is  considered 
the   dearest  city  in  Italy,  and   the   bargain  I 
made  here,  before  my  master  arrived  at  the  inn, 
the  Angel,  was  for  seven  reals*  a  day,  man  and 
horse,  and  four  reals  a  day  for  a  man  without 
a  horse.     The  same  day  we  went  to  see  the 
duke's  palace.     This  prince  spends  a  eood  deal 
of  his   time   in  making  imitations  of  oriental 
precious  stones  and  chrystal  :  he   has  a  great 
taste   for  alchemy   and    the    mechanical    arts, 
especially  architecture,  of  which  he  has  a  more 
than   ordinary  knowledge.     Next  day,  M.  de 
Montaigne  ascended,  the  first  of  us,  to  the  top 
of  the  cathedral,  where  there  is  a  hall  of  gilt 
brass,  which,  from  below,  seems  about  the  size 
of  your  head,  though  when  you  get  op  to  it 
you  find  it  capable  of  holding  forty  persons. 
He  here  observed  that  the  marble  with  which 
this  church  is  covered,  even  the  black  compart- 
ments, for  it  is  alternate  black  and  white,  is 
already   beginning,  in   many    places,   to   give 
way,  and  to  open  in  large  crevices,  under  the 
influence  of  the  frost  and  the  sun  ;  which  in- 
duced him  to  doubt  very  much  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  marble.     He  went  also  to  see  the 
palaces  of  the  Strozzi  and   the  Gondi,  where 
some  of   each   family  still  remain,   and  paid 
another  visit  to  the  duke's  palace.     In  one  of 
the  apartments  Cosmo,9  his  father,   has   had 
painted  the  taking  of  Sienna,4  and  the  battle 
we  lost  ;•  yet  in  many  parts  of  the  town,  and 
on  the  old  walls  of  the  palace  itself,  the  fletirs- 
de-lys  occupy  the  most  honourable  position/ 
Messrs.  d'Estissac  and  Montaigne  went  to  dine 
with  the  grand  duke,  for  such  is  his  title  here. 
His  wife7  occupied  the  post  of  honour;    the 
duke  sat  on  her  right,  next  to  him   sat   the 
duchess's  sister-in-law,  and  next  to   her   her 
husband,  the  duchess's  brother.     The  duchess 
is  a  handsome  woman,  according  to  the  Italian 
notion  of  beauty,  with  a  countenance  at  once 
agreeable  and  dignified,  and  a  bosom  of  the  most 
ample  proportions.     M.  de  Montaigne  had  not 
been  with  her  long,  before  he  thoroughly  un- 
derstood how  she  had  managed  to  wheedle  the 
duke  into  entire  subjection  to  her  will,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  she  would  be  able  to  retain  him 
at  her  feet  for  a  long  time  to  come.     The  duke 
is  a  dark  stout  man,  about  my  height,  with 
large  limbs,  and  a  countenance  full  of  kind- 
liness :  he  always  takes  his  cap  off  when  he 
meets  any  one,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  a  very 
agreeable  feature  in  his  character.     He  looks 
like  a  healthy  man  of  forty.     On  the  other 
side  of  the  table  were  the  cardinal,8  and  a  young 
man  of  about  eighteen,9  the  duke's  two  brothers. 
When  the  duke  or  his  wife  want  to  drink,  they 

6  On  account  of  the  alliance  between  Francis  I.  and  the 
house  of  Medicis. 

7  The  celebrated  Bianca  Capello. 

8  The  Cardinal  de  Medicis,  afterwards  Grand  Duke,  under 
the  title  of  Ferdinand  I. 

9  Probably  one  of  the  two  sons  that  Cosmo,  the  Grand 
Duke's  father,  had  by  Camilla  Marelli,  whom  Pope  Pius  V. 
obliged  him  to  marry. 
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have  presented  to  them  a  glass  of  wine  and  a 
decanter  of  water,  in  a  sort  of  bason  ;  they  take 
the  wine,  and  pour  as  much  of  it  as  they  do  not 
want  into  the  bason,  filling  the  glass  up  with 
'water ;  and  when  they  have  drunk  it,  they 
replace  the  glass  in  the  bason,  which  a  page 
holds  for  them.  The  duke  took  a  good  deal  of 
water ;  the  duchess  hardly  any.  The  fault  of 
the  Germans  is  to  make  use  of  glasses  out  of 
all  proportion  too  large ;  here  they  are  in  the 
extreme  the  other  way,  for  the  glasses  are 
absurdly  small.  I  do  not  understand  why  this 
city  should  be  called,  par  excellence,  the  Beau- 
tiful :  it  is  handsome,  no  doubt,  but  not  more 
so  than  Bologna,  and  very  little  more  so  than 
Ferrara;  while  Venice  is,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, superior  to  it,  in  this  respect  No  doubt 
the  view  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  from  the 
top  of  the  cathedral,  has  an  imposing  effect, 
owing  to  the  immense  space  which  the  suburbs 
occupy,  covering,  as  they  do,  the  sides  and 
summit  of  all  the  neighbouring  hills  for 
two  or  three  leagues  round ;  and  the  houses 
being  so  close  to  each  other  that  they  look 
almost  like  streets.  The  city  is  paved  with 
flat  stones,  but  in  no  sort  of  method  or  order. 
After  dinner,  the  four  gentlemen  hired  a 
guide  and  post-horses  to  go  to  a  country  place 
of  the  duke's,  called  Castello.  The  house 
itself  is  not  worth  looking  at ;  but  there  are 
several  gardens  admirably  laid  out,  all  of  them 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  so  that  all  the  straight 
walks  are  upon  a  descent,  but  a  very  gentle 
and  easy  one ;  the  cross  walks  are  level  and 
terraced.  In  every  direction,  you  see  a  variety 
of  arbours,  thickly  formed  of  every  description 
of  odoriferous  trees,  cedars,  cypresses,  orange 
trees,  lemon  trees,  and  olive  trees,  the  branches 
of  which  are  so  closely  interwoven  tliat  the  sun, 
at  its  meridian  height,  cannot  penetrate  them. 
These  arbours  wia  only  hold  three  or  four 
people.  In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  pieces 
of  water,  there  is  an  artificial  rock,  which 
looks  all  frozen  over,  an  effect  produced  by 
means  of  the  same  material  with  which  the 
duke  has  covered  his  grottoes  at  Pratellino; 
and  at  the  top  of  this  rock  there  is  a  statue  in 
brass,  representing  a  very  old  grey-haired  man, 
seated  in  a  melancholy  attitude,  with  folded 
arms,  from  whose  beard,  forehead,  and  face, 
the  water  is  incessantly  running,  drop  by  drop, 
so  as  to  represent  tears  and  perspiration ;  and 
these  are  the  only  outlets  by  which  the  fountain 
discharges  its  contents.  In  another  place, 
they  had  an  amusing  experience  of  the  trick 
I  nave  mentioned  before;  for  as  they  were 
walking  about  the  garden,  looking  at  the 
various  objects  of  interest,  the  gardener,  who 
had  just  before  left  them  for  the  purpose,  while 
they  were  standing  to  admire  some  marble 
statues  they  came  to,  discharged  upon  them, 
from  under  their  feet  and  legs,  an  infinity  of 
springs  of  water,  so  small  that,  till  you  looked 

1  The  Htrculet  and  Antm*M. 


closely,  they  were  invisible,  and  which  had 
just  the  appearance  of  small  rain,  and  they  got 
regularly  wet  through,  in   the  lower  part  of 
their  persons.     The  springs  which  the  gardener 
worked   were    more  than  two  hundred  paces 
from  the  spot ;  but  they  were  so  ingeniously 
planned,  and  so  well  made,  that  with  the  least 
motion  he  set  them  in  operation,  or  stopped 
them,  iust  as  he  pleased,  and  in  a  moment. 
They  have  this  sort  of  trick  in  a  good  many 
places  in  this  part  of  the  country.     We  went 
to  look  at  the  principal  fountain,  which  dis- 
charges its  contents  through  two  large  figures 
in  bronze,  the  lower  of  wnich  lias  taken  the 
other  in  his  arms,  and  is  squeezing  him  with 
all  his  might ;'  the  latter,  almost  senseless,  has 
his  head  thrown  back,  and  discharges  the  water 
from  his  mouth ;    and    the    machinery  is  so 
powerful  that  the  fountain  rises  to  a  height  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty- two  feet  above  the 
figures,  which  themselves  are  twenty  feet  high. 
In  another  part  of  the  gardens  there  is  a  small 
room,  constructed  among  the  branches  of  an 
evergreen  tree,  of  a  foliage  much  fuller  than 
any  they  had  ever  seen  before,  so  full  that  you 
cannot  see  out  of  the  room  through  its  thick 
green  walls,  except  by  pushing  the  smallest 
of  the  branches  aside.     In  the  centre  of  this, 
by    some  means    which    you    are    not  made 
acquainted  with,   there    rises    a  small   foun- 
tain of  water,  through  a  marble  bason,  into 
which    it  falls.    They  have  some  machinery 
here  for  water- music ;  but  they  had  not  time 
to  go  and  see  it,  for  it  was  getting  late,  and  we 
had  to  ride  back  to  the  city.    They  saw  the 
duke's  coat  of  arms  here,  over  the  gate,  formed 
of  the  branches  of  trees,  which  are  so  trained 
by  exquisite  art  as  to  compose  the  different 
parts.    The  time  of  year  was  that  most  un- 
favourable to  gardens,  which  made  them  wonder 
all  the  more  at  the  condition  in  which  they 
found  this.    There  is  also  a  very  handsome 
grotto,  in  which  are  to  be  seen  all  sorts  of 
animals,  sculptured  the  size  of  life,  which  are 
spouting  out  water,  some  by  the  beak,  others 
by  the  mouth,  or  the  nails,  or  the  nostrils. 
I  forgot  to  mention,  that  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  palace  there  is  to  be  seen,  placed  upon  a 
pillar,  the  body  of  an  animal  of  a  very  strange 
form ;  the  breast  is  all  covered  with  scales, 
and  all  op  the  back-bone  there  grows  a  sort 
of  excrescence,  like  a  horn.    They  told  us  it 
was  found  in  a  cavern,  among  the  mountains, 
some  years  ago,  and  brought  here  alive.     It  is 
now  bronzed  over.     We  went  to  see  the  palace9 
where  the  Queen  Mother3  was  born.     In  order 
to  ascertain  all  the  particulars  respecting  the 
mode  and  expense  or  living  in  this  place,  he 
went  to  look  at  several  apartments  that  were 
to  be  let,  and  at  several  boarding-houses,  but 
he  did  not  see  anything  at  all  desirable. .  The 
only  rooms  that  are  to  be  let  here,  he  was  told, 
were  at  the  inns,  and  all  those  he  saw  were 


*  Tb«  palace  PittL 


*  Catherine  de  Medici*. 
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exceedingly  dirty  and  inconvenient,  and  far 
dearer  than  at  Paris,  or  even  at  Venice ;  and 
the  style  of  living  at  the  boarding-houses  is 
miserable,  though  they  charge  for  gentlemen 
more  than  twelve  crowns  a  month.  There  is 
nothing  to  amuse  you  here,  or  to  exercise  either 
body  or  mind ;  there  is  neither  fencing,  nor 
riding,  nor  literature.  Pewter  is  very  scarce 
all  about  here ;  you  are  seldom  served  in  any 
thing  but  coloured  earthenware,  and  that  gene- 
rally dirty.  Thursday  morning,  24th  Novem- 
ber, we  left  this  place,  and  proceeded  through 
a  country  which  did  not  appear  to  us  very  fer- 
tile, though  it  was  cultivated  on  all  sides,  and 
thickly  inhabited.  The  road  was  rough  and 
stony,  and,  though  we  went  on  without  stop- 
ping, it  was  not  till  very  late  that  we  got  to 

Sienna,  thirty-two  miles,  four  posts ;  for  the 
posts  here  are  eight  miles,  which  is  longer 
than  ours  are.  Friday  morning  he  went  over 
the  town  very  minutely,  being  more  especially 
desirous  of  seeing  every  part  of  it,  from  its  con- 
nexion with  our  wars.  It  is  a  very  irregular 
town,  built  upon  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  along 
which  the  best  streets  lay ;  the  other  streets 
run  down  the  two  sides,  in  different  directions, 
some  of  them  turning  back,  and  coming  half 
way  up  again.  It  is  reckoned  among  the 
handsome  towns  of  Italy,  but  not  in  the  first 
class :  it  is  not  so  large  as  Florence ;  it  has 
every  appearance  of  being  a  very  ancient  place. 
There  are  a  vast  number  of  fountains,  from 
which  most  of  the  inhabitants  have  water  laid 
on  in  their  own  houses.  They  have  plenty  of 
excellent  cool  cellars.  The  cathedral  church, 
which  is  very  little  inferior  to  that  of  Florence, 
is  coated  inside  and  out  with  the  same  marble 
of  which  I  spoke  before  ;  with  which,  cut  into 
square  pieces,  some  a  foot  thick,  others  less, 
they  face,  as  with  a  veneer,  buildings  con- 
structed with  brick,  which  is  the  ordinary 
material  used  in  this  country.  The  hand- 
somest part  of  the  town  is  the  circus,  three  of 
whose  sides  bend  towards  the  palace,  which 
forms  the  fourth  side,  and  which  itself  is  slightly 
semicircular  in  its  form,  though  less  so  than 
the  other  sides  of  the  circus.  Opposite  the 
palace,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  circus,  there  is 
a  magnificent  fountain,  which,  through  a  num- 
ber of  spouts,  fills  a  large  vessel,  whence  all 
who  choose  may  draw  very  admirable  water. 
Several  streets  terminate  in  this  circus,  to  which 
you  ascend  by  steps.  There  is  an  immense 
number  of  streets,  many  of  them  .extremely 
ancient  The  principal  street  is  called  the 
Piccolomini ;  the  next  the  Tolomei ;  the  next 
the  Colombini ;  the  next  the  Cerritani ;'  and  so 
on.  We  saw  clear  evidences,  in  several  places, 
of  an  antiquity  of  three  or  four  hundred  years. 
The  standard  of  the  town,  which  you  see  in  a 
variety  of  places,  is  the  wolf  of  Rome,  the 
foster-mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  The 
Duke  of  Florence  treats  the  noblemen  here,  who 


1  These  are  all  naraea  of  illustrious  Siennese  families. 


sided  with  us,  with  much  courtesy,  and  be  has  i 
placed  near  his  person  Silvio  Piccolomini,  one  ' 
of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  the  age,  and 
eminently  skilled  in  the  science  of  arms  ;  a  useful 
precaution,  perhaps,  in  a  prince  who  has  to  guard 
himself  chiefly  against  ois  own  subjects.  He 
leaves  to  the  towns  the  care  of  fortifying  them- 
selves, and  pays  his  whole  attention  to  the  cita- 
dels, which  are  kept  constantly  provisioned  and 
garrisoned  in  the  completed  manner  possible, 
and  with  such  jealous  watchfulness  that  hardty 
any  person  but  the  garrison  is  permitted  to 
approach  them.  This  article  of  expenditure 
amounts  to  a  great  deal  every  year.  The  women 
mostly  wear  a  sort  of  hat :  we  observed  that 
some  of  them  took  off  these  hats  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  host,  in  the  same  way  that  the  men 
did.  We  lodged  at  the  Crown,  a  tolerable  ino, 
except  that  here,  too,  we  were  unprovided  with 
windows,  or  even  window- frames.  When  M. 
de  Montaigne  was  at  Pratellino,  after  he  bad  ex- 
pressed to  the  housekeeper  his  admiration  of  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  he  animadverted  upon  the 
defects  of  the  doors  and  windows  ;  great  planks 
of  deal,  without  form  or  covering,  and  great 
uncouth  locks,  no  better  than  our  village  barn- 
doors ;  and  he  objected  further  to  the  hollow 
tiles,  saying,  that  if  they  could  not  get  slate, 
or  lead,  or  copper,  they  ought,  at  all  events,  to 
have  adopted  some  architectural  modification, 
which  would  have  concealed  the  tiles  from 
the  eye  of  the  spectator,  which  points  the 
housekeeper  said  he  would  mention  to  his 
master.  The  duke  has  not  removed  any  of  the 
ancient  mottoes  and  emblems  which,  through- 
out the  town,  enjoin  the  love  of  liberty;  yet 
the  tombs  and  epitaphs  of  the  French  who 
died  there,  have  all  been  carried  off  and  hid  in 
some  place  in  the  town,  under  pretext  that  the 
church  where  they  were  was  going  to  be  altered 
and  repaired.  Saturday,  26th,  after  dinner, 
wc  set  off,  and,  passing  through  the  same  sort 
of  country  as  before,  got  by  supper-time  to 

Buoncouvent,  twelve  miles,  a  casteUo  of 
Tuscany,  for  so  they  call  such  fortified  places 
as  are  too  small  to  merit  the  appellation  of 
towns.  Monday  morning,  very  early,  we  left 
this  place,  and,  as  M.  de  Montaigne  wished  to 
see  Montalcin,' from  its  connexion  with  French 
history,  he  turned  out  of  the  road  on  the  right, 
and,  with  Messrs.  d'Estissac,  de  MattecouTon, 
and  du  Hautoi,  went  to  this  place,  which  they 
described  as  an  ill-built  town,  about  the  size  of 
St.  Emilion,  standing  on  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  that  part  of  the  country,  yet  not 
very  difficult  of  access.  When  they  got  there, 
they  found  that  mass  was  celebrating,  so  they 
attended  it.  At  the  end  of  the  town,  there  is  a 
castle,  in  which  the  duke  keeps  up  a  garrison  ; 
but,  in  his3  opinion,  the  castle  would  be  of 
small  service,  the  place  being  completely  com- 
manded by  another  mountain,  not  more  than 
a  hundred  paces  from    the  duke's   territories. 
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Tbey  retain  so  affectionate  a  memory  of  the 
French  here,  that  you  can  hardly  mention  the 
name  of  our  countrymen  to  them,  without 
bringing  tears  into  their  eyes,  war  itself  wear- 
ing a  more  genial  aspect  to  them,  when  accom- 
panied with  some  approach  to  liberty,  than  all 
the  blessings  of  peace,  when  enjoyed  under  the 
government  of  a  despot.  M.  de  Montaigne 
enquired  whether  any  French  had  been  buried 
here,  and  was  told  that  there  had  been  several 
of  their  tombs  in  the  church  of  St.  Augustin, 
but  that  these  had  all  been  dug  into  the  ground 
by  order  of  the  duke.  The  road  we  now  passed 
along  was  steep  and  stony,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  evening  that  we  reached 

La  Paille,1  twenty-three  miles,  a  small  vil- 
lage, consisting  of  some  five  or  six  miserable 
bouses,  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  barren  mountain. 
We  resumed  our  journey  next  morning  early, 
along  a  deep,  narrow  road,  where  we  passed 
and  repassed,  fully  a  hundred  times,  a  moun- 
tain torrent  which  accompanies  the  road,  now 
on  one  side,  and  now  on  the  other.  By  and  by, 
we  came  to  a  large  village,  built  by  the  present 
Pope  Gregory,3  which  marks  the  boundary  of 
the  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Florence,  and  we 
now  entered  the  states  of  the  Church.  Passing 
through  Aquapendente,  a  small  town,  so  named, 
I  believe,  from  a  torrent,  which  here  precipi- 
tates itself  over  the  rocks  into  the  plain  be- 
neath, we  went  on  to  St.  Laurenzo,  a  castello. 
and  through  Bolscno,  another  casteUo,  and 
then,  following  the  lake,  which  is  called  the 
Lake  of  Bolseno,  and  is  thirty  miles  long  and 
ten  broad,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  rise  two 
rocks  like  islands,  where  they  told  us  there 
are  two  monasteries,  we  went  on,  without 
stopping,  through  the  same  steep  and  miserable 
road,  to 

Montefiascon,  twenty-six  miles,  a  small  town 
perched  on  the  pinnacle  of  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
town  has  every  appearance  of  great  antiquity. 
We  left  it  next  morning,  and  went  through  a 
level  and  fertile  country  to  Viterbo,  which  stands 
partly  on  the  side  of  a  mountain.     This  is  a 

Eretty  town,  about  the  size  of  Sanlis.  We  saw 
ere  a  great  number  of  handsome  houses,  plenty 
of  work  going  on,  and  very  agreeable  streets ; 
there  were  three  fine  fountains  in  different  parts 
of  the  town.  He  would  have  stopped  in  this 
place,  on  account  of  its  beauty,  but  bis  bag- 
gage-mule, which  was  on  in  front,  had  passed 
through  the  town  before  he  had  made  up  his 
mind.  We  here  began  the  ascent  of  a  high 
mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which,  on  this  side,  is 
a  small  lake  called  Vico.  Thence,  through  a 
pleasant  valley,  flanked  on  one  side  by  hills 
covered  with  wood,  an  article  of  very  rare 
occurrence  about  here,  and  on  the  other  side  by 
the  lake,  we  got  early  in  the  evening  to 

Rossiglione,3  nineteen  miles,  a  small  town 
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with  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Parma ; 
there  are  several  other  small  towns  and  estates, 
belonging  to  the  Farnese  family,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood.   The  inns  all  along  this  route  are  of 
the  best  description,  owing  to  its  being  the  high 
post- road.  They  charge  you  five  Julios  a  horse, 
each  post  of  two  miles,  and  you  can  hire  one 
at  the  same  rate  for  two  or  three  posts,  or  for 
several  days,  without  putting  you  to  any  trou- 
ble about  the  care  of  the  horse  at  the  end  of 
the  journey,  for  the  landlords   here  all  take 
charge  of  one  another's  horses:   and  if  the 
one  you   have   hired   fails  you   before  it  has 
reached  its  destination,  you  are  entitled,  by  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  in  all  these  cases,  to  re- 
place it  by  another,  at  any  of  the  inns  on  your 
route.     We  ourselves  saw  a  case,  at  Sienna,  of 
a  Fleming,  who  joined  our  company,  and  who, 
though  alone  and  a  stranger,  altogether  un- 
known   to   every  person    there,   was    trusted 
with  a  horse  which  he  hired  to  carry  him  to 
Rome,  the  only  thing  he  was  required  to  do 
before  he  started,  being  to  pay  the  amount  of  its 
hire ;  as  to  the  rest,  the   horse  is  wholly  at 
your  mercy,  and  it  entirely  depends  upon  your 
sense  of  honesty  to  leave  him  at  the  place  where 
you  have  undertaken  to  deposit  him.     M.  de 
Montaigne  congratulated  himself  upon  the  cus- 
tom here  of  dining  and  supping  late,  which  is 
2uite  to  bis  taste  ;  in  good  families  they  do  not 
ine  till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  nor  sup 
till  nine  ;  so  that,  where  there  are  actors,  they 
do  not  commence  the  performances  till  six  in 
the  evening,  by  torchlight ;  the  play  lasts  for 
two  or  three  hours,  and  then  you  go  home  to 
supper.     He  remarked  that  it  was  a  capital 
country  for  idle  people,  for  they  rise  very  late. 
We  started  next  morning,  three  hours  before 
day,  so  anxious  was  he  to  get  once  on  the  pave- 
ment of  Rome;   but  he  found   the  morning 
dewy,  very  nearly  as  bad  for  his  stomach  as 
that  of  the  evening,  and  he  was  exceedingly 
indisposed  with  it  till  the  sun  came  out,  though 
the  night  was  a  very  mild  one.     When  we  got 
within   fifteen   miles  of  Rome,  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  Eternal  City,  but  presently  lost 
sight  of  it  again  for  a  long  time.    There  are 
several  villages  and  inns  on  the  way.     We 
passed  over  some  bits  of  road,  raised,  and  paved 
with  large  stones,  smacking  very  much  of  the 
ancients;  and,  nearer  the  city,  we  saw  some 
buildings  manifestly  of  great  age,  and  some 
stones  which  successive  Popes  have  caused  to 
be  erected  in  honour  of  various  events  of  the 
old  time.    Most  of  the  ruins  are  of  brick,  such 
as  the  Termes  of  Dioclesian,  a  brick  small  and 
simple  like  ours,  and  not  large  and  thick,  like 
those  which  we  find  in   the   classic  rains  in 
France  and  elsewhere.     Rome  did  not  seem  to 
us  to  make  much  of  an  appearance  at  we 
approached  it  from  this  road.     Far  away  on 
the  left  lay  the  Appennines ;  the  aspect  of  the 
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fore-ground  was  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  the 
eye;  billy,  with  every  here  and  there  deep 
marshes,  altogether  unfit  for  military  operations 
or  marches  ;  the  country  all  around  us,  for  ten 
miles  in  every  direction,  was  open,  barren,  and 
altogether  destitute  of  trees,  and  almost  equally 
so  ot  houses.  After  travelling  for  some  distance 
through  this  sort  of  country,  we  arrived  at 
about  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  30th  of  November, 
St.  Andrew's  -  day,  at  the  Porto  del  Popolo 
and 

Rome,  thirty  miles,  where  we  had,  as  else- 
where, som  difficulty  in  procuring  admittance, 
on  account  of  the  plague  which  they  said  was 
raging  at  Genoa.  However,  we  got  in  at  last, 
and  went  to  the  Bear,  where  we  staid  that  day 
and  the  next,  but  on  the  2nd  of  December 
hired  apartments  at  the  house  of  a  Spaniard, 
opposite  the  church  of  Santa  Lucia  della  Tinta. 
We  were  here  provided  with  three  handsome 
bed-rooms,  a  dining-room,  closet,  stable,  and 
kitchen,  for  twenty  crowns  a  month,  for  which 
sum  the  landlord  agreed  to  include  a  cook,  and 
fire  for  the  kitchen.  The  apartments  at  Rome 
are  generally  furnished  somewhat  better  than 
those  at  Paris,  the  people  here  having  great 
quantities  of  gilt  leather,  with  which  the  higher 
class  of  rooms  are  lined.  For  the  same  price 
we  gave  for  these  lodgings,  we  might  have 
had  some  at  the  Golden  Vase,  close  by,  hung 
with  cloth  of  gold  and  silk,  quite  like  a  royal 

Italace,  but,  besides  that  the  rooms  here  were 
ess  independent  of  one  another  than  those 
we  took,  M.  de  Montaigne  was  of  opinion  that 
all  this  magnificence  was  not  only  quite  super- 
fluous, but  that  we  should  find  it  very  trouble- 
some with  reference  to  taking  care  of  the  furni- 
ture, for  there  was  not  a  bed  in  the  place  which 
was  not  of  the  estimated  value  of  four  or  five 
hundred  crowns.  At  our  lodgings  we  bargained 
for  a  supply  of  linen,  much  the  same  as  in 
France,  a  necessary  precaution  in  a  place  where 
they  are  somewhat  chary  of  this  article.  M. 
de  Montaigne  was  annoyed  at  finding  so  many 
Frenchmen  here;  he  hardly  met  a  person  in 
the  street  who  did  not  salute  him  in  his  own 
language.  He  was  very  much  struck  with 
the  sight  of  so  crowded  a  court,  so  peopled 
with  prelates  and  churchmen ;  it  appeared  to 
him  that  there  were  more  rich  men  und  more 
rich  equipages  here,  by  far,  than  in  any  other 
court  he  had  ever  been  at.  He  said  that  the 
appearance  of  the  streets,  especially  from  the 
number  of  people  thronging  them,  reminded 
him  more  of  Paris  than  any  town  he  had 
ever  seen.  The  modern  city  lies  along  the 
river  Tiber,  on  both  sides.  The  hilly  quar- 
ter, where  the  ancient  town  stood,  and  to 
which  he  daily  made  visits,  is  cut  up  with  the 
gardens  of  the  cardinals,  and  the  grounds  at- 
tached to  various  churches  and  private  houses. 
He  judged,  from  manifest  appearances,  and 
from  the  height  of  the  ruins,  that  the  form  of 
these  hills,  and  their  slones^  had  altogether 
chunged  from  what  it  was   in  the  old  time, 
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and  he  felt  certain  that  in  several  placed,  the 
modern  Romans  walked  oil  the  tops  of  the 
houses  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  easy  to  calcu- 
late, from  the  Arch  of  Severus,  that  we  are 
now-a-days  more  than  two  pikes'  length  above 
the  ancient  roofs ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  almost 
every  where  you  see  beneath  your  feet  the  topi 
of  ancient  walls  which  the  rain  and  the  coaches 
have  laid  bare.  He  had  an  argument  with 
some  people  who  said  there  was  as  much  free- 
dom at  Rome  as  at  Venice ;  in  contradiction  of 
this  opinion,  he  pointed  out  that,  in  the  former, 
private  houses  were  so  insecure  that  whoever 
came  there,  with  a  larger  sum  than  ordinary, 
was  immediately  counselled  to  deposit  his 
money  with  some  banker  in  the  place,  as  the 
only  means  of  securing  his  house  from  being 
entered  and  his  strong  box  broken  open,  which 
has  happened  in  a  great  many  cases  ;  itemy  that 
in  Rome  it  is  not  at  all  safe  to  be  in  the  streets 
at  night ;  item,  that  on  the  first  of  this  very 
month  of  December,  the  general  of  the  Corde- 
liers had  been  suddenly  deprived  of  his  place, 
and  put  in  prison,  for  having,  in  a  sermon 
delivered  before  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals, 
accused  the  prelates  of  the  church  of  idleness 
and  luxuriousness,  without  particularizing  any 
individual  person  or  instance,  but  merely  mak- 
ing use  of  the  most  ordinary  common-places 
upon  this  topic,  in  a  somewhat  angry  tone  of 
voice  ;  item,  that  his1  coffers  had  been  opened 
at  the  gate  of  the  city  by  the  custom-house 
officers,  and  every  article  in  them,  down  to  the 
minutest  trifle,  rummaged  and  tumbled  over ; 
whereas,  in  many  of  the  other  Italian  towns, 
the  officers  wait  quietly  while  you  yourself 
show  them  what  you  have  ;  that,  besides  this, 
they  had  taken  away  all  the  books  they  found 
there,8  for  the  purpose  of  examining  them; 
which  they  were  so  long  about  that  a  man, 
whose  business  called  him  elsewhere,  might 
very  well  give  them  up  as  lost;  and  that,  more- 
over, the  regulations  were  so  extraordinary 
that  our  prayer-book,  because  it  was  printed 
at  Paris,  and  not  at  Rome,  was  looked  upon 
with  a  very  suspicious  eye ;  as  were  several 
books  written  by  German  divines  against  the 
heretics,  for  this  excellent  reason,  that,  in 
order  to  combat  errors,  these  divines  had  of 
necessity  mentioned  what  the  errors  were.  In 
this  respect,  he  congratulated  himself  exceed- 
ingly that,  though  he  bad  had  no  idea  of 
what  sort  of  search  he  was  to  undergo,  and 
though  he  had  passed  through  Germany, 
where  bis  curiosity  might  very  naturally  have 
induced  him  to  pick  up  one  or  two  of  the 
prohibited  books,  yet  it  so  happened  that  he 
had  not  one  of  them  with  him.  However,  as 
to  this,  he  was  told  by  several  gentlemen  of 
the  place  that,  even  had  this  been  the  case, 
all  he  would  have  been  subjected  to  in  conse- 
quence, would  have  been  the  loss  of  the  pruhi- 
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hi  ted  books.  Twelve  or  fifteen  days  after  our 
arrival,  he  was  taken  ill,  and,  alarmed  by  an 
'unusual  defluxion  of  the  reins, which  threatened 
him  with  an  ulcer,  be  was  induced,  at  the  soli- 
citation of  the  French  physician  of  the  Cardinal 
du  Rambouillet,  aided  by  the  dexterous  ma- 
nagement of  his  apothecary,  to  swallow  several 
large  pills  of  cassia,  which  he  put  into  his 
mouth  on  the  end  of  a  wet  knife,  and  got  down 
very  easily.  He  had  two  or  three  stools  in 
consequence.  Next  day,  he  took  of  Venetian 
turpentine,  which  they  say  comes  from  the 
Tyrol  mountains,  two  large  pills  done  up  in  a 
wafer,  which  he  put  into  his  mouth  in  a  silver 
spoon,  with  some  drops  of  syrop ;  but  he  did 
not  observe  any  effects  from  this  dose,  except 
that  it  gave  his  water  the  scent  of  violets. 
After  this,  he  took  at  three  times,  though  not 
one  after  another,  a  sort  of  drink  which  looked 
and  tasted  just  like  almonds,1  and  his  physician 
told  thern  that  these  were  the  only  ingredients ; 
but  he  could  not  help  thinking  there  was  some 
quatre-sernances-froidef  in  it.  There  was  no- 
thing out  of  the  way  or  inconvenient  about  this 
recipe,  except  the  time  of  taking  it,  which  was 
early  in  the  morning,  three  hours  before  break- 
fast. He  did  not  derive  any  sensible  benefit 
from  this  posset,  for  the  indisposition  did  not 
leave  him  ;  and  on  the  33d  December  he  had 
a  very  severe  attack  of  cholic,  which  made 
him  go  to  bed  at  mid-day,  where  be  remained 
till  the  evening,  and  then  he  discharged  a  qnan- 
tity  of  gravel,  and  after  that  a  large  stone,  hard, 
long,  and  solid,  which  had  been  five  or  six  hours 
passing.  All  this  time,  however,  ever  since  he 
had  taken  the  baths,  bis  stomach  had  been  in 
good  order,  so  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  matters 
going  worse  with  him  in  other  respects.  He 
frequently  avoided  taking  his  meals,  omitting 
sometimes  supper,  sometimes  dinner.  On 
Christmas-day,  we  went  to  hear  mass  performed 
by  the  nope  at  St  Peter's,  where  he  jjot  a 

Elace,  whence  he  could  see  all  the  ceremonies  at 
is  ease.  There  are  several  special  forms  ob- 
served on  these  occasions ;  first,  the  gospel  and 
the  epistle  are  said  in  Latin,  and  then  in  Greek, 
as  is  also  done  on  Easter  Sunday  and  St. 
Peter's  Day.  The  pope  then  administered  the 
sacrament  to  a  number  of  persons,  associating 
with  bim  in  this  service  the  Cardinals  Farnese, 
Medici,  Carafia,  and  Gonzaga.  They  use  a 
certain  instrument  for  this  purpose,  from  which 
they  drink  from  the  chalice,  in  order  to  provide 
against  poison.  Monsieur  de  Montaigne  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  remark  that,  at  this  and 
other  masses  which  he  attended,  the  pope,  the 
cardinals,  and  other  prelates  were  seated  during 
nearly  the  whole  mass,  with  their  caps  on,  talk- 
ing and  chatting  together.  These  ceremonies 
ttppearcd  to  him  altogether  to  partake  more  of 
magnificence  than  of  devotion.  He  did  not 
observe  any  particular  beauty  in  the  women,  at 
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all  justifying  that  ore-eminence  which  common 
fame  has  assigned  to  the  ladies  of  this  city 
above  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and, 
after  all,  as  at  Paris,  the  greatest  beauty  here 
is  to  be  found  among  those  women  who  put 
it  up  for  sale.  On  the  20th  December,  M. 
d'Abein,  our  ambassador  at  Rome  at  this  time, 
a  gentleman  well  read,  and  an  old  and  intimate 
friend  of  M.  de  Montaigne,  came  and  proposed 
to  him  to  go  and  kiss  the  pope's  feet ;  and 
accordingly  M.  d'Estissac  ana  he  got  into  the 
ambassador's  carriage,  who  took  them  to  the 
palace,  and,  having  first  obtained  an  audience 
of  the  pope,  sent  for  them  almost  immediately 
by  the  chamberlain.  They  found  the  pope  and 
the  ambassador  alone  together,  as  is  the  eti- 
quette in  these  cases ;  his  holiness  has  a  small 
band-bell  near  him,  which  he  rings  when  he 
wants  any  one  to  come.  The  ambassador  was 
seated  on  lib  left,  uncovered  ;  the  pope  himself 
never  takes  off  his  cap  to  any  body,  nor  does 
any  ambassador,  from  whomsoever,  ever  think 
of  putting  on  bis  hat  in  the  pope's  presence. 
M.  d'Estissac  entered  the  presence-chamber 
first,  after  him  M.  de  Montaigne,  then  M. 
de  Mattecoulon,  and  lastly  M.  du  Hautoi. 
After  advancing  a  step  or  two  in  the  chamber, 
the  pope  being  seated  in  one  of  the  corners, 
those  who  have  been  admitted  place  one  knee 
on  the  ground,  and  wait  in  this  position  until  the 
pope  has  given  tbem  his  benediction,  which  he 
does  forthwith ;  then  they  rise  and  advance  to 
about  the  centre  of  the  room.  Most  persons  do 
not  advance  straight  towards  bim  at  once,  across 
the  room,  but  first  sideways  along  the  wall  a  little 
way,  and  then  advance ;  however,  when  they 
are  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  they  again  kneel 
on  one  knee,  and  receive  a  second  benediction. 
This  done,  they  rise,  and  advance  towards  him 
to  the  edge  of  a  rich  velvet  carpet,  on  which  he 
is  seated,  and  which  extends  some  seven  or 
eight  feet  before  bim.  Upon  this  carpet,  they 
again  kneel,  this  time  upon  both  knees.  Here 
the  ambassador,  who  had  presented  our  gentle- 
men, knelt  on  one  knee,  and  turned  back  the 
pope's  robe  from  the  right  foot,  on  which  was 
a  red  slipper  with  a  white  cross  upon  it.  Those 
who  have  been  introduced  advance  on  their 
knees  until  they  reach  his  holiness's  foot,  and 
then  bend  down  to  kiss  it  M.  de  Montaigne 
said  that  he  slightly  raised  his  foot  Each 
gentleman,  after  lie  had  kissed  the  foot,  with- 
drew on  one  side,  still  on  his  knees,  to  make 
room  for  his  successor :  when  they  had  all  gone 
through  this  ceremony,  the  ambassador  covered 
the  pope's  foot,  and,  again  seating  himself,  re- 
commended Messieurs  d'Estissac  and  de  Mon- 
taigne to  his  holiness's  protection,  in  suitable 
terms.  The  pope  then,  in  the  most  courteous 
tones,  exhorted  M.  d'Estissac  to  pursue  his 
studies  and  to  keep  in  the  paths  of  virtue ;  and 
M.  de  Montaigne  to  persevere  in  the  devotion 


*  The  composition  thus  entitled  cotuUted  of  the  teed*  of 
cucumber,  melon,  gourd,  and  punipkm. 
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he  had  ever  manifested  in  the  cause  of  the 
church  and  the  service  of  bis  most  Christian 
Majesty  ;  assuring  them  both  that  he  should  be 
ever  ready  to  promote  their  interests,  whenever 
an  opportunity  presented  itself;  the  usual  phrase 
among  the  Italians,  when  they  wish  to  appear 
civil.  The  gentlemen  made  no  reply,  as  is  the 
custom ;  but  having,  still  on  their  Knees,  re- 
ceived another  benediction,  which  is  an  intima- 
tion for  them  to  withdraw,  retired  in  the  same 
way  they  had  advanced.  The  manner  of  with- 
drawing is  quite  a  matter  of  individual  taste 
and  discretion  ;  however,  the  most  usual  mode 
is  to  walk  backwards,  or  at  any  rate  sideways, 
so  as  to  keep  your  face  towards  the  pope. 
When  you  reach  the  centre  of  the  room,  you 
again  kneel  on  one  knee  and  receive  another 
benedicite,  and  on  reaching  the  door,  you  again 
kneel  for  a  final  blessing.  The  pope  speaks 
Italian,  but  it  is  an  Italian  that  reminds 
you,  in  every  sentence,  of  his  Bolognese  origin, 
a  place  where  they  have  the  worst  jargon  in 
Italy,  and  besides  this,  he  has  an  impediment 
in  his  speech.  As  for  the  rest,  he  was  a  very 
fine  old  man,  of  the  middle  height,  holding 
himself  very  upright,  with  a  majestic  counte- 
nance, and  a  long  white  beard.  lie  was  at 
this  time  more  than  eighty  years  old,  but  look- 
ing as  healthy  and  vigorous  as  a  man  need 
wish  to  be  at  that  age,  without  pout,  or 
stone,  or  indigestion,  or  any  bodily  infirmity 
whatever.  He  is  of  a  gentle  disposition, 
troubling  himself  very  little  about  politics,  but 
a  great  deal  about  building,  in  which  particular 
he  will  leave,  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  memorials 
greatly  redounding  to  his  honour.  He  is  cha- 
ritable even  to  an  excess.1  Among  other  proofs 
of  this,  there  is  no  girl  of  the  lower  orders  who 
is  going  to  be  married  whom  he  will  not  assist 
with  money  to  furnish  with,  if  her  circumstances 
require  it ;  and  his  liberality  in  this  respect  is  so 
much  a  matter  of  course,  that  girls  reckon  it  as 
ready  money.  Besides  this,  he  has  built  col- 
leges for  the  Greeks,  the  English,  the  Scotch, 
the  French,  the  Germans,  and  the  Poles,  each 
of  which  he  has  endowed  with  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  crowns  a-year  in  perpetuity,  besides 
the  enormous  expense  he  was  at  in  building 
them.  His  object,  in  founding  these,  was  to 
recal  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  the  children  of 
those  nations  who,  corrupted  by  evil  opinions, 
have  wandered  from  the  true  faith  ;  and  here 
these  children  are  lodged,  fed,  clothed,  edu- 
cated, and  provided  with  every  thing  they 
need,  without  having  to  advance  one  farthing 
of  their  own,  from  first  to  last.  The  tiresome 
charge  of  public  business  he  transfers  to  other 
people,  having  a  great  indisposition  to  give 
himself  any  trouble.  He  is,  however,  always 
ready  to  accord  his  ministers  and  others  an  au- 
dience ;  his  answers  are  short  and  resolved,  and 


1  He  i»  said  to  hare  expended  in  charity  fully  two  mil- 
lions of  crowns  a-year. 

*  Jacopo  Buoncompagno,  whom  the  pope  had  born  to  him 
before  he  entered  holy  orders. 


they  do  but  lose  time,  who  seek  by  new  argu- 
ment to  make  him  revise  his  decision.  To  whal 
he  deems  just,  he  adheres  firmly  ;  and  even  for 
the  sake  of  bis  son,3  though  he  lores  him 
vehemently,  he  would  not  step  aside  one  foot 
from  the  strict  rule  of  right.  He  advances  his 
relations  [but  never  to  the  detriment  of  the 
rights  ana  interests  of  the  church,  which  be 
preserves  inviolable.  He  exhibits  the  most 
magnificent  taste  and  spirit  in  the  erection  of 
public  buildings,  and  in  the  improvement,  and 
in  many  cases  renovation,  of  the  streets'] ;  and 
though  lib  life  and  conduct  have  exhibited  bo 
very  extraordinary  features  one  way  or  the 
other,  yet,  on  the  whole,  their  general  tendency 
has  been  towards  virtue.  On  the  last  day  of 
December,  they  two4  dined  with  M.  the  Car- 
dinal de  Sens,5  who  observes  the  Roman  usages 
more  than  we  have  noticed  any  other  French- 
man  here  to  do.  The  blessing  and  the  grace, 
which  are  both  very  long,  are  said  by  two 
chaplains,  who  make  responses  to  one  another, 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  church  service. 
During  dinner,  they  read  a  comment,  in  Italian, 
upon  the  gospol  for  the  day.  They  waited 
their  hands  and  face  here  both  before  and  after 
dinner.  Each  guest  has  a  napkin  placed  before 
him  to  dry  himself  with ;  and  before  those  to 
whom  they  are  desirous  of  showing  special 
honour,  who  arc  seated  either  at  the  side  of,  or 
immediately  opposite  the  host,  they  place  large 
square  silver  salt-cellar  stands,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  France  before  the  higher  nobility. 
Upon  this,  they  place  a  napkin  folded  in  four, 
upon  which  are  laid  your  bread,  knife,  fork, 
and  spoon.  Upon  these  again  is  laid  another 
napkin,  which  you  take  and  make  use  of,  leav- 
ing the  other  napkin  where  it  is  ;  for  after  you 
are  seated,  the  attendants  place,  by  che  side  of  the 
silver  salver,  a  silver  or  earthenware  plate,  out 
of  which  you  eat.  Whatever  is  served  up,  the 
carver  distributes  on  plates  to  those  who  are 
seated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  no  one  else 
there  touching  the  dishes;  the  dish  which  is 
placed  immediately  before  the  master  of  the 
house  is  generally  reserved  for  himself.  The 
way  in  which  they  gave  M.  de  Montaigne  his 
wine  was  this,  and  the  same  etiquette  is  ob- 
served at  our  ambassador's  house — they  brought 
him  a  silver  salver,  on  which  was  a  wine  glass 
with  wine  in  it,  and  a  small  bottle,  about  the 
size  of  an  ink  bottle,  full  of  water.  He  took 
the  glass  in  his  right  band,  and  the  bottle  in  his 
left,  and  having  poured  as  much  water  into  his 
wine  as  he  thought  proper,  replaced  the  bottle 
on  the  salver.  While  he  was  drinking,  the  at* 
tendant  held  the  salver  under  his  chin,  and  then 
received  the  glass  also  on  the  salver.  This 
ceremony,  however,  is  only  observed  towards 
one  or  two  of  the  guests,  those  seated  close  to 
the  master  of  the  house.    After  grace  was  said, 


*  The  words  within  brackets  were  added  by  Montaigne 
himself  in  the  margin  of  the  manuscript. 
4  Messieurs  d'Estissac  and  de  Montaigne. 
9  Sena. 
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the  guests  rose  immediately,  and  the  chairs 
were  arranged  along  one  side  of  the  apartment, 
where  the  cardinal  seated  himself,  and  invited 
the  company  to  follow  his  example.  Shortly 
afterwards,  two  men,  well  dressed  in  canonicals, 
with  something  or  other  in  their  bands,  I  could 
not  make  oat  what,  entered  the  room,  and, 
advancing  to  the  cardinal,  knelt  on  one  knee, 
and  gave  him  notice  that  some  particular  ser- 
vice was  performing  in  one  of  the  churches. 
He  did  not  say  anything  to  them,  but  merely 
raised  his  cap  slightly,  as  they  rose  and  with- 
drew. By  and  by,  his  eminence  took  Mes- 
sieurs with  him  in  his  coach  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Consistory,  where  the  cardinals  were  assembled 
to  go  together  to  vespers.  The  Pope  soon 
after  arrived  in  his  robes,  to  accompany  them. 
The  cardinals  did  not  kneel  when  he  gave  them 
his  benediction,  but  received  it  with  a  very 
low  inclination  of  the  head. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  1581,  the  Pope 
passed  in  procession  before  our  house.  Before 
him  rode  about  two  hundred  persons,  belonging 
to  the  court,  churchmen  and  laymen.  At  his 
side  rode  the  Cardinal  de  Medici,  with  whom 
he  was  going  to  dine,  and  who  wa9  conversing 
with  him ;  his  eminence  was  uncovered.  The 
Pope,  who  was  dressed  in  his  usual  costume  of 
red  cap,  white  robes,  and  red  velvet  hood,  was 
mounted  on  a  white  palfrey,  the  harness  of 
which  was  red  velvet,  with  gold  fringe  and 
gold  lace-work.  He  gets  on  his  horse  without 
assistance,  though  he  is  in  his  eighty-first  year. 
Every  fifteen  yards  or  so,  he  stops  and  gives  his 
benediction  to  the  assembled  people.  After 
him,  came  three  cardinals,  and  then  about  a 
hundred  men-at-arms,  lance  on  thigh,  and 
armed  at  all  points,  except  the  head.  There 
was  another  palfrey,  of  the  same  colour  and 
with  the  same  harness  as  that  he  rode,  follow- 
ing him,  together  with  a  mule,  a  handsome 
white  charger,  a  litter,  and  two  grooms,  who 
carried  portmanteaus  at  their  saddle-bow.  The 
same  day  M.  de  Montaigne  took  some  more 
turpentine,  without  any  other  reason  for  it 
than  that  he  had  a  cold,  and  soon  afterwards 
he  passed  a  good  deal  of  gravel. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  in  the  morning,  as 
M.  de  Montaigne  was  leaving  his  house  on 
horseback  to  go  to  the  banker's,  there  came  by 
the  officers  of  justice  who  were  taking  to  the 
place  of  execution,  Catena,  a  famous  robber  and 
captain  of  banditti,  who  had  kept  all  Italy  in 
terror,  and  of  whom  they  relate  some  frightful 
murders,  especially  of  two  capucins,  whom, 
under  the  promise  of  sparing  their  lives,  he 
induced  to  deny  God,  and  whom  he  then  mur- 
dered, without  any  provocation  either  of  gain 
or  revenge.  He  waited  to  see  the  spectacle. 
Besides  tne  forms  observed  in  France  on  these 
occasions,  they  carry  before  the  criminal  a  tall 
crucifix,  covered  with  black  cloth;  and  on 
both  sides  of  him  walk  a  number  of  men  with 
linen  robes  and  masks,  who,  he  was  told,  were 
Koman  gentlemen,  who  have  formed  themselves 


into  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying 
criminals  to  the  place  of  execution  and  return- 
ing with  their  bodies.  Two  of  these,  or  two 
monks,  he  could  not  tell  which,  were  in  the 
cart  with  the  criminal,  preaching  and  praying, 
one  of  them  keeping  constantly  before  his  face, 
and  causing  him  every  minute  to  kiss,  a  picture 
representing  our  Saviour ;  this  is  done  that  the 
spectators  may  not  see  his  face.  When  they  got 
to  the  gallows,  which  is  formed  of  a  cross-beam 
resting  on  two  supporters,  they  kept  this  picture 
close  before  his  race,  till  he  was  thrown  off.  He 
made  a  common-place  death  of  it,  neither  mov- 
ing nor  speaking ;  he  was  a  dark  man,  about  80 
years  old.  After  be  was  strangled,  they  cut  his 
body  into  four  quarters,  for  they  simply  inflict 
death  upon  criminals,  reserving  any  punish- 
ment beyond  that  for  the  dead  bodies,  and  M. 
de  Montaigne  remarked  here,  what  he  had  said 
elsewhere,*  that  punishments  so  inflicted  have  a 
vast  effect  upon  the  populace ;  for  the  specta- 
tors here,  who  had  not  evinced  the  slightest 
commiseration  while  the  living  man  was  being 
strangled,  burst  out  into  piteous  cries  and 
groans  at  every  blow  that  was  given,  when 
they  were  cutting  up  his  dead  body.  As  soon 
as  the  execution  was  over,  several  Jesuits,  or 
whatever  they  were,  mounted  upon  tressels  at 
different  points,  and  began  exhorting  the  people 
to  take  warning  by  the  example  they  had  just 
witnessed.  We  remarked  in  Italy,  and  espe- 
cially at  Rome,  that  there  were  hardly  any 
bells  for  the  service  of  the  church  ;  there  are 
fewer  of  these  at  Rome,  than  in  the  most  insig- 
nificant town  in  France ;  neither  are  there  any 
images  in  the  churches,  except  some  that  have 
just  been  erected.  Many  of  the  older  churches 
have  none  at  all. 

On  the  14  th  of  January,  he  took  another  dose 
of  turpentine,  without  producing  any  apparent 
effect.  On  the  same  day,  I  witnessed  tne  exe- 
cution of  two  brothers,  servants  of  the  gover- 
nor's secretary,  who  had  killed  their  master  a 
few  days  before,  within  the  very  palace  of  Seig- 
neur Jacomo  de  Buoncompagno,  the  Pope's  son. 
They  first  tore  their  flesh  with  red-hot  pincers, 
and  then  cut  off  their  right  hands,  in  front  of 
the  palace ;  and  after  they  had  cnt  off  their 
hands,  they  killed  a  couple  of  capons,  which 
they  ripped  open,  and  applied  to  the  criminals9 
bleeding  stumps.  They  were  then  taken  to  the 
scaffold,  where  they  were  first  knocked  down 
with  a  heavy  club-stick,  and  then  had  their 
throats  cut ;  a  mode  ofpunishment,  I  was  told, 
sometimes  practised  at  Home,  though  I  was  also 
informed  that  it  was  a  mode  of  punishment 
adapted  to  the  particular  offence,  the  men 
having  assassinated  their  master  in  the  same 
manner. 

As  to  the  size  of  Rome,  M.  de  Montaigne 
said  that  "  the  space  encircled  by  the  walls, 
two-thirds  of  which  are  unoccupied,  compre- 
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bending  both  ancient  and  modern  Rome,  might 
about  equal  the  extent  of  Paris,  including  all 
the  fauxbourgs  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  but 
if  you  estimate  the  size  by  the  number  and 
crowding  of  houses,  he  thinks  that  Rome  is  not 
a  third  the  size  of  Paris ;  though  in  the  number 
and  grandeur  of  public  buildings,  and  in  the 
beauty  of  the  streets  and  houses,  Rome  is  far 
superior." 

He  found  the  winter  nearly  as  cold  as  that 
of  Gascony.  There  were  some  severe  frosts 
about  Christmas -day,  and  some  almost  insup- 
portably  cold  winds.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
there  are  frequent  storms  of  thunder,  lightning, 
and  hail.  The  palaces  have  a  great  number  of 
suites  of  apartments,  one  after  another ;  you 
have  to  go  through  three  or  four  rooms,  before 
you  arrive  at  the  principal  apartments.  In  some 
bouses,  where  M.  de  Montaigne  was  invited  to 
state  dinners,  the  side-boards  are  not  in  the 
dining-rooms,  but  in  an  ante-room,  and  they 
fetch  your  wine  thence  as  you  want  it ;  it 
is  in  this  room  that  the  services  of  plate  are 
displayed. 

Thursday,  26th  of  January,  we  went  to  see 
Mount  Janiculum,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber,  and  closely  examined  the  various  objects 
of  curiosity  there.  Among  other  things,  he  saw 
a  large  bit  of  old  wall,  which  had  come  to  light 
two  days  before.  From  this  elevation  you  can 
contemplate,  at  one  view,  the  whole  extent  of 
Rome,  which  you  cannot  do  near  so  well  from 
any  other  point.  On  leaving  this  place,  he 
went  to  the  Vatican,  to  see  the  statues  which 
stand  in  niches  in  the  Belvidere,  and  the  fine 
gallery  of  paintings  that  the  Pope  is  collect- 
ing from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  which  is  nearly 
finished.  Somewhere  or  other  in  this  excursion, 
he  lost  his  purse  and  its  contents:  and  he  ima- 
gined that  in  giving  alms,  whicn  he  had  done 
two  or  three  times,  and  the  weather  being  wet 
and  disagreeable,  in  his  hurry  to  replace  his 
purse  it  had  slipped  down  his  breeches,  instead 
of  going  into  his  pocket.  Every  day,  he  amused 
himself  with  going  about  and  studying  every 

Kart  of  Rome  in  detail.  When  he  first  arrived, 
e  had  hired  a  Frenchman  for  a  guide,  but  this 
fellow  having  taken  himself  off  one  day  in 
consequence  of  some  pique,  M.  de  Montaigne 
determined  to  do  without  any  guide  at  all, 
beyond  some  maps  and  books  that  he  bought, 
and  used  to  read  over  night,  putting  the  infor- 
mation he  had  thus  acquired  into  practical  use 
the  next  day ;  and  in  this  way  he  soon  made 
himself  so  thoroughly  a  master  of  the  matter, 
that  be  could  have  guided  his  guide. 

He  observed :  "  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  seen  of  ancient  Rome  but  the  sky  under 
which  it  had  risen  and  stood,  and  the  outline 
of  its  form  ;  that  the  knowledge  he  bad  of  it 
was  altogether  abstract  and  contemplative,  no 
image  ot  it  remaining  to  satisfy  the  senses ; 
that  those  who  said  that  the  ruins  of  Rome  at 
least  remained,  said  more  than  they  were  war- 
ranted in  saying ;  for  the  ruins  of  so  stupendous 


and  awful  a  fabric  would  enforce  more  honour 
and  reverence  for  its  memory ;  nothing,  he  said, 
remained  of  Rome  but  its  sepulchre.  1  he  world, 
in  hatred  of  its  long  domination,  had  first  de- 
stroyed and  broken  in  pieces  the  various  parts 
of  this  wondrous  body  ;  and  then,  finding  that, 
even  though  prostrate  and  dead,  its  disfigured 
remains  still  filled  them  with  fear  and  hate,  they 
buried  the  ruins  itself;  that  the  few  indications 
of  what  it  bad  been,  which  still  tottered  above 
its  grave,  fortune  had  permitted  to  remain  there, 
as  some  evidence  of  the  infinite  greatness  which 
so  many  ages,  so  many  intestine  and  parricidal 
blows,  and  the  never-ending  conspiracy  of  the 
world  against  it,  had  not  been  able  entirely  to 
extinguish ;  but  that,  in  all  probability,  even 
the  disfigured  members  that  did  remain,  were 
the  least  worthy  of  all  those  that  had  existed, 
the  malignant  fury  of  the  enemies  of  that  im- 
mortal glory  having  impelled  them  to  destroy, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  which  was  finest  and 
most  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  imperial 
city  ;  that  the  buildings  in  this  bastard  Rome, 
which  the  moderns  were  raising  upon,  or  ap- 
pending to,  the  glorious  structures  of  the  antique 
world,  though  they  sufficed  enough  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  the  present  age,  yet  seemed 
to  him  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those 
nests,  which  the  rooks  and  the  swallows  con- 
struct upon  the  roofs  and  walls  of  the  churches 
in  France,  which  the  Huguenots  have  demo- 
lished. Nay,  when  he  considered  the  space 
which  this  tomb  occupies,  he  feared  that  the 
real  extent,  even  of  that,  was  not  known  ;  be 
doubted  whether  the  greater  portion  of  the 
grave  itself  had  not  been  buried ;  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  enormous  pile  which,  years 
ago,  was  formed  merely  of  such  miserable  dig- 
gmgs-up,  as  bits  of  tiles  and  broken  pots,  a 
pile  which  had  attained  the  height  and  size  of 
many  natural  mountains1  f  for  he  considered  it 
to  be  as  high  as  the  hill  or  Gurson,*  and  twice 
as  large),  was  an  express  ordinance  of  fate,  to 
let  the  world  thoroughly  understand,  by  this 
strange  and  amazing  proof  of  grandeur,  how 
surpassing  was  the  glory  and  pre-eminence  of 
the  city  against  which  they  had  conspired.  He 
said  he  could  not  at  all  comprehend,  when  he 
saw  the  limited  space  of  some  of  these  seven 
hills,  especially  the  most  famous,  such  as  the 
Capitoline  and  the  Palatine,  how  they  could 
have  held  so  great  a  number  of  buildings  as 
have  been  ascribed  to  them.  Merely  looking 
at  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  the  site 
of  the  Forum  Romanum,  the  ruins  of  which 
look  like  a  mighty  mountain,  just  fallen  asun- 
der, he  could  hardly  understand  how  two  such 
edifices  could  stand  even  on  the  whole  space  of 
the  Capitoline-hill,  yet,  besides  these,  there  were 
on  the  hill  twenty -five  or  thirty  temples,  be- 
sides a  number  of  private  houses.  But,  in 
truth,  many  of  the  conjectures  which  one  has 
formed  from   pictures  of  the  ancient  city,  are 
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not  at  all  borne  out,  when  you  get  there,  for 
even  the  site  has  undergone  infinite  changes ; 
some  of  the  valleys  are  filled  up,  even  the 
deepest  of  them,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Velabrum,  which,  on  account  of  its  lying  so 
low,  was  selected  as  the  main  sewer  of  the  city, 
and  formed  a  water-course,  even  this  has  now 
become  as  high  as  the  other  natural  moun- 
tains which  surround  it,  and  this  has  solely 
been  done  by  the  gradual  agglomeration  of 
the  ruins  of  old  Rome ;  so,  the  monte  Savello 
is  nothing  but  the  heaped -up  ruins  of  part 
of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus.  He  fully  believed 
that  an  ancient  Roman,  could  one  be  brought 
back,  would  not  be  able  to  recognize  the  place. 
It  has  more  than  once  happened  that,  after 
digging  a  long  way  down,  the  workmen  have 
come  to  the  top  of  some  high  column,  which 
still  remained  standing  on  its  base  far  beneath. 
The  modern  architects  never  think  of  looking 
for  any  other  foundation  for  their  houses  than 
the  tops  of  old  buildings,  the  roofs  of  which 
ordinarily  form  the  floors  of  modern  cellars, 
deeming  it  in  no  way  necessary  to  make  any 
examination  as  to  the  foundation  of  the  old 
edifice  itself,  or  the  stability  of  its  walls ;  they 
securely  base  their  own  structure  upon  the 
ruined  tops  of  the  structure  below,  just  as 
chance  has  happened  to  dispose  them  during 
the  lapse  of  ages,  and  here  they  raise  their 
modern  palaces,  as  firm  and  safe  as  though  the 
foundations  were  solid  rocks.  There  are  many 
whole  streets,  that  stand  above  the  old  ones, 
full  thirty  feet." 

On  the  28th  of  January,  he  had  an  attack  of 
the  cholic,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  pursuing  his  usual  avocations,  and  in 
the  afternoon  he  passed  a  tolerably  large  stone, 
with  several  smaller  ones.  On  the  30th,  be 
went  to  see  the  most  ancient  religious  ceremony 
in  existence,  the  circumcision  of  the  Jews ;  a 
ceremony  which  he  regarded  with  great  inte- 
rest and  attention,  and  which  he  was  provided 
with  a  convenient  place  to  witness.  He  had 
previously  attended  their  synagogue  one  Satur- 
day morning,  and  seen  them  at  prayers,  their 
practice  in  which,  resembling  that  of  the  Cal- 
vinist  church,  is  to  sing,  at  the  pitch  of  their 
voice,  various  passages  from  the  Bible,  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue.  They  observe  the  cadences, 
but  there  is  sad  discord,  owing  to  the  confusion 
of  so  many  voices  of  every  age ;  for  the  children, 
even  the  youngest  amongst  them,  take  part  in 
the  concert,  and  moreover,  the  great  majority 
of  the  congregation  have  but  a  very  indifferent 
knowledge  of  Hebrew.  They  pay  no  more 
attention  to  their  service  than  we  do  to  ours, 
talking  among  themselves  of  quite  different 
matters,  and  exhibiting  but  very  slight  reve- 
rence for  their  mysteries.  They  wash  their 
hands  on  coming  in,  but  never  take  off  their 
caps  while  at  their  devotions,  for  that  they  con- 
sider would  be  a  crying  sin.  They  bow  the 
head,  however,  and  kneel  at  particular  parts  of 
their  service.     Upon  their  shoulders,  or  on  the 


head,  they  wear  a  sort  o:  linen  shawl,  with 
long  fringe ; — but  it  would  take  up  too  much 
time  to  give  an  account  of  all  he  remarked. 
After  dinner,  the  principal  divines  among  them 
take  it  by  turns  to  read  comments,  in  the 
Italian  language,  upon  the  passages  in  the 
Bible  set  apart  for  that  particular  day.  After 
he  has  finished,  some  other  rabbi  present 
selects  one  of  the  party,  and  sometimes  two 
or  three,  one  after  another,  to  argue  with 
the  reader  upon  the  various  opinions  he  has 
expressed.  The  person  who  read  the  lesson, 
when  we  were  there,  seemed  to  M.  de  Mon- 
taigne to  display  very  considerable  eloquence 
and  power  or  mind,  in  the  arguments  he  put 
forward.  As  to  the  operation  of  circumcising, 
it  is  performed  in  the  child's  house,  in  the  most 
convenient  and  lightest  room  they  have.  In 
the  house  where  he  went  to  see  this  ceremony, 
as  there  was  no  room  in  it  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  the  operation  was  performed  in  the 
passage.  There  is  a  godfather  and  a  god- 
mother, as  among  us,  and  the  godfather  names 
the  child.  Circumcision  takes  place  on  the 
eighth  day  after  the  birth.  The  godfather  sits 
down  on  a  table,  and  puts  a  pillow  on  his 
knees;  the  godmother  brings  him  the  child, 
and  then  leaves  the  room.  The  child  is  swad- 
dled in  the  same  way  that  ours  are ;  the  god- 
father takes  off  the  wrappers,  and  meanwhile 
the  person  who  is  to  perform  the  operation,  and 
all  the  other  persons  present,  begin  to  sing, 
and  continue  to  sing  all  the  time  the  operation 
lasts,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  officiating  person  need  not  be  a  rabbi,  and 
the  office  is  one  greatly  sought  after,  it  being 
considered  great  good  luck  to  be  often  called 
upon  to  perform  it;  so  much  so  that  it  is  a 
frequent  practice  to  purchase  the  invitation  to 
officiate,  by  offering  to  bestow  a  dress,  or 
some  other  present,  on  the  child.  They  believe 
that  he  who  has  circumcised  a  certain  number, 
I  did  not  hear  how  many,  when  he  is  dead 
has  this  privilege,  that  bis  mouth  is  never 
eaten  by  worms.  Upon  the  table,  where  the 
godfather  is  seated,  are  displayed  the  various 
instruments  made  use  of  on  the  occasion ; 
and,  besides  these,  a  man  standing  by  the 
table  has  a  vial  of  wine,  and  a  glass.  On 
the  ground  there  is  a  chafing-dish,  at  which 
the  operator,  before  he  commences  proceedings, 
warms  his  hands.  The  child  being  by  this 
time  stripped,  the  godfather  places  him  firmly 
on  his  knee,  with  his  head  towards  himself. 
The  officiating  friend  then  completes  the  opera- 
tion, which  appears  to  require  some  dexterity, 
and  to  be  rather  a  painful  one ;  but  they  never 
find  it  to  be  at  all  dangerous,  and  the  wound 
heals  in  four  or  five  days.  The  child  makes  an 
outcry,  but  hardly  more  than  our  own  children 
do,  when  they  are  baptized.  There  is  one  part 
of  the  operation  very  curious ;  as  soon  as  the 
gland  is  laid  open,  they  present  the  officiator 
with  wine,  which  having  taken  a  small  portion 
of,  he  sucks  the  bleeding  gland,  and  spits  out 
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the  blood  :  this  he  repeats  three  times.  They 
then  give  him,  on  a  bit  of  paper,  a  red  pow- 
der, which  they  call  dragon's-blood,  with 
which  he  covers  the  wound,  and  then  envelopes 
the  part  operated  upon  in  strips  of  linen,  cut  in 
a  particular  fashion  for  the  purpose.  After 
this,  they  give  him  a  glass  of  wine,  over  which 
he  pronounces  some  prayer,  which  is  supposed 
to  confer  a  blessing  on  the  wine.  Then,  having 
first  sipped  the  wine,  be  dips  his  finger  in  it 
three  successive  times,  and  each  time  moistens 
the  child's  mouth  with  it;  the  glass  is  then 
taken  to  the  mother  and  her  female  friends, 
who  are  assembled  in  another  part  of  the  house, 
and  they  drink  the  remainder  of  the  wine. 
Then  some  one  takes  a  silver  instrument,  as 
round  as  a  ball,  with  a  lone  handle  ;  and  this 
instrument,  which  is  full  of  little  holes,  like  our 
vinaigrettes,  is  put  first  to  the  nose  of  the  offi- 
•ciator,  then  to  the  child,  and  then  to  the  god- 
father, the  notion  being  that  the  odour  it  exhales 
has  a  power  to  fortify  and  raise  the  mind  for 
devotion.  The  blood  which  has  adhered  to  the 
officiator's  mouth  is  not  cleansed  away  till  after 
the  ceremonies  are  completed. 

On  the  8th,  and  on  tne  12th,  he1  had  a  slight 
attack  of  cholic,  and  passed  several  stones, 
without  much  pain. 

The  carnival  at  Rome  this  year  was,  by  the 
Pope's  permission,  more  unrestricted  than  has 
been  known  for  several  years  past,  but  it  did 
not  appear  to  ns  any  great  things.  Along 
the  Corso,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  streets 
here,  and  which  takes  its  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, they  have  races,  sometimes  between 
four  or  five  children,  sometimes  between  Jews, 
sometimes  between  old  men  stripped  naked, 
who  run  the  whole  length  of  the  street.  The 
only  amusing  thing  is  to  see  them  run  past  the 
place  where  you  are.  They  have  races  also 
with  horses,  which  are  ridden  by  little  boys, 
who  urge  them  on  with  incessant  whipping ; 
and  there  are  ass-races,  and  exhibitions  of  buf- 
faloes, which  are  driven  along  at  full  speed  by 
men  on  horseback,  armed  with  long  goads. 
There  is  a  prize  assigned  for  each  race,  which 
they  call  elpalo ;  it  consists  generally  of  a  piece 
of  velvet  or  cloth.  In  one  part  of  the  street, 
where  there  is  more  room  for  the  ladies  to  look 
on,  the  gentlemen  run  at  the  quintain,  mounted 
upon  splendid  horses,  in  the  management  of 
which  they  exhibit  much  grace ;  for  there  is 
nothing  in  which  the  nobility  here  more  excel 
than  in  equestrian  exercises.  The  scaffolding 
which  M.  de  Montaigne  had  set  up  for  himself 
and  bis  friends  cost  them  three  crowns ;  but 
then  it  was  situated  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of 
the  street.  On  this  occasion,  you  have  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  seeing  the  pretty  women 
of  Rome  at  your  leisure ;  for  in  Italy  they 
wear  no  masks,  as  they  do  in  France,  but  6how 
the  whole  face.  As  to  any  rare  or  perfect 
beauty,  he  observed,  you  do  not  find  it  here 
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any  more  than  among  us ;  and,  indeed,  except 
in  three  or  four  instances,  he  had  seen  nothing 
remarkable  in  this  way  ;  but  the  general  ran 
of  women  here  are  agreeable-looking,  and  yon 
do  not  see  so  many  ugly  faees  as  in  France. 
The  head,  and  the  figure  below  the  girdle,  are 
far  more  becomingly  arranged  than  among  ns ; 
but  their  custom  of  having  the  waist  exceedingly 
loose  gives  them  all  the  appearance   of  being 
with  child  :  the  expression  of  the  countenance 
among  them,  for  the  most  part,  is  softer  and 
gentler,  yet  at  the  same  time  more   majestic, 
than   is  the  case  with   the    ordinary    ran  of 
Frenchwomen.     As  to  their  dress,  there  is  no 
comparison   between   them   and   our    women: 
every  article  of  it  is  resplendent  with  pearls 
and    precious    stones.     Wherever    they   show 
themselves  in  public,  whether  taking  the  air, 
or  at  festivals,  or  at  the  theatre,    they  keep 
apart  from  the  men  ;  but  in  their  dances  they 
mingle    unrestrictedly.     The    men    are    very 
plainly  dressed  on  all  occasions,  in  black  and 
Florence   serge ;  they  are   somewhat    darker 
complexioned    than  we.    The   nobles   among 
them,  dukes,  marquisses,  counts,  seldom   make 
use  of  their   titles,  which  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised   at,  seeing   that  ordinarily   there    was 
little  else  by  which   to  distinguish  them,  for 
they  are  somewhat  mean-looking.     They  are 
very  kind  and  courteous,  despite  what  is  said  of 
them  by  some  of  our  countrymen,  who  call  all 
men  rude  and  ungracious  who  do  not  choose  to 
put  up  with  their  impertinence.     We  do  all 
we  can  to  get  ourselves  into  ill  odour  in  Italy ; 
but  tbey  have  still  so  much  of  their  old  respect 
and  affection  for  France,  as  makes  them  welcome 
and  treat  kindly  all  those  of  our  countrymen 
who  choose  to  behave  with  ordinary  decency. 

On  Shrove  Tuesday  be  (Montaigne)  went  to 
an  entertainment  given  by  the  governor,  where 
the  preparations  were  on  a  very  grand  scale. 
Amongst  the  rest,  be  particularly  admired  an 
arena  of  an  oval  form,  richly  fitted  up  for  tilt* 
ing :  the  sports  here  took  place  in  the  evening, 
before  supper.  Another  thing  he  was  especially 
struck  with  was  the  manner  in  which  tbey 
covered  the  floor,  in  less  than  half  an  hoar, 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  devices,  of  a  red 
colour.  The  floor  had  previously  been  covered 
with  a  thin  white  plaister ;  upon  this  they  laid 
pieces  of  parchment,  or  leather,  in  which  various 
devices  were  cut  out;  and  then,  passing  a 
brush  with  red  paint  over  this  open  work,  the 
devices  became  instantly  transferred  to  the 
white  floor ;  and  this  was  done  so  rapidly  that 
in  two  hours'  time  the  whole  nave  of  a  church 
could  be  thus  painted.  At  supper,  the  ladies 
were  waited  upon  by  their  cavaliers,  who  stand 
behind  their  chairs,  ready  to  hand  them  wine, 
or  whatever  else  they  require.  There  were  a 
great  number  of  roasted  fowls  served  up,  with 
all  their  feathers  on,  as  when  alive;  capons 
cooked  entire,  in  glass  cases ;  a  vast  quantity 
of  bares  and  rabbits,  with  some  live  kids  stuck 
up  to  the  necks  in  paste.    He  noticed  that  the 
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table-linen  was  admirably  folded.  The  ladies' 
table,  when  dinner  was  over,  was  taken  away 
in  pieces,  and  underneath  it  appeared  another, 
ready  laid  and  covered  with  sweetmeats  and 
confections.  There  were  two  parties  of  gentle- 
men running  at  the  quintain.  They  have 
plenty  of  horses  here,  and  much  finer  ones 
than  ours. 

[The  Secretary's  labours,  it  will  be  seen, 
terminated  here,  T7ic  rest  (tf  the  work  was 
written  by  Montaigne 's  own  hand.] 

Having  sent  home  the  person  who  has 
hitherto  undertaken  this  fine  piece  of  work, 
and  seeing  that  he  has  got  so  far  with  it,  I 
must  needs  continue  it  myself,  though  I  by  no 
means  relish  the  trouble. 

On  the  lfith  of  February,  as  I  was  returning 
from  a  walk,  I  saw  in  a  small  chapel  a  priest  in 
his  robes,  busied  in  curing  a  demoniac ;  the 
patient  seemed  a  man  overwhelmed,  and,  as  it 
were,  half  dead  with  melancholy.  They  were 
holding  him  on  his  knees  before  the  altar,  with 
come  cloth  or  other  round  his  neck,  by  which 
he  was  secured.  The  priest  first  read  out  of  his 
breviary  a  vast  number  of  prayers  and  exor- 
cisms, commanding  the  devil  to  quit  that 
afflicted  body.  Then  speaking  to  the  patient, 
addressing  first  himself,  and  then  the  devil 
which  possessed  him,  he  repeated  his  commands 
to  the  devil  to  withdraw,  and  attacked  the  poor 
patient  with  his  fists,  and  spat  on  his  face,  by 
way  of  assailing  the  demon.  The  demoniac  every 
now  and  then  returned  some  unmeaning  answer 
to  the  priest's  questions ;  replying,  sometimes 
for  himself,  to  explain  what  were  the  symptoms 
of  his  malady  ;  and  sometimes  for  the  devil,  to 
express  how  the  said  devil  feared  God,  and  how 
he  dreaded  the  exorcisms  which  were  being 
denounced  against  him.  After  this  bad  gone 
on  for  some  time,  the  priest,  as  a  last  effort, 
went  to  the  altar,  and  taking  the  pix,  which 
held  the  Corpus  Domini,  in  his  left  hand,  and  a 
lighted  taper  in  the  other,  which  he  held  down 
so  that  it  might  burn  away,  he  said  several 
prayers,  and  at  the  end  of  them  pronounced 
a  fierce  anathema  against  the  devil,  with  as 
loud  and  authoritative  a  voice  as  he  could 
assume.  When  the  first  taper  was  burnt  down 
nearly  to  his  fingers,  he  took  a  second,  and  after- 
wards a  third.  'l'hen  he  replaced  the  pix,  and 
came  back  to  the  patient,  whom,  after  addressing 
a  few  words  to  him  simply  as  a  man,  he  caused 
to  be  untied,  and  directed  his  friends  to  take 
him  home.  He  told  us  that  this  was  a  devil  of 
the  worst  sort,  a  terribly  obstinate  devil,  whom 
it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  dislodge. 
lie  then  gave  ten  or  a  dozen  gentlemen,  who 
were  present,  an  account  of  several  cases  that 
hud  been  entrusted  to  him ;  be  mentioned,  in 
particular,  that  the  day  before,  he  bad  freed  a 
woman  from  a  very  big  devil,  that  had  been 
long  molesting  her,  and  who,  as  be  was  quit- 
ting her,  discharged  through  her  mouth  a  quan- 
tity of  nails  and  pins,  ami  a  lock  of  his  hair. 


He  added,  that  the  woman's  friends  had  come 
to  tell  him  that  she  was  not  quite  recovered  yet, 
but  that  he  had  explained  that  this  was  only 
because  a  smaller  and  less  malicious  demon  had 
taken  possesion  of  her  that  morning ;  but  that 
this  sort  of  devil,  for  he  knew  all  the  different 
sorts,  and  the  particular  distinctions  between 
them,  was  very  easy  to  dislodge.  However, 
I  saw  no  more  of  his  conjurations.  The  man  I 
spoke  of  did  nothing  but  grind  his  teeth  and  I 
make  faces  when  they  presented  the  Corpus 
Domini  to  him  ;  every  now  and  then  he  mut- 
tered si  fata  volent,1  for  he  was  a  notary,  and 
knew  a  little  Latin. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  I  went  to  St.  Sixtus's. 
The  priest,  who  was  performing  mass,  stood 
behind  the  great  altar,  with  his  face  towards 
the  people.  There  was  no  one  behind  him. 
The  Pope  came  here  the  same  day  ;  it  was  only 
a  few  days  before  that  he  had  removed  the 
nuns,  who  previously  lived  there,  and  had  fit- 
ted up  their  part  of  the  building  as  a  hospital 
for  the  poor  people,  who  till  then  were  begging 
about  the  city,  and  a  very  comfortable  place 
he  provided  for  them.  The  cardinals  had  each 
contributed  twenty  crowns  towards  the  ex- 
penses, and  other  private  persons  had  made 
handsome  donations  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
Pope  himself  endowed  the  hospital  with  five 
hundred  crowns  a  month.  There  are  at  Rome 
a  number  of  private  establishments  which  exhi- 
bit the  utmost  piety  and  charity.  I  should  say, 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people  here  are  less 
religious  than  in  the  large  towns  in  France,  but 
as  for  the  forms  of  religion,  they  are  no  where 
more  numerous,  or  better  kept  up.  I  am  writ- 
ing this  in  full  liberty  of  conscience,  and  I  will 
give  two  examples  of  what  I  have  just  said.  A 
certain  friend  of  mine  was  in  bed  with  a  wench, 
and  exercising  her  in  her  profession,  when  the 
bell  rung  to  Ave  M aria;  whereupon  the  girl 
leaped  np  from  the  bed,  and  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  to  say  the  prescribed  prayer.  On 
another  occasion,  the  same  gentleman  was  with 
a  girl,  when  all  at  once  the  mama  (for  most  of 
these  girls  live  with  some  old  woman,  whom 
they  call  mother  or  aunt)  came  thundering  at 
the  door,  and,  on  being  admitted,  rushed  up  to 
the  girl  in  a  perfect  fury,  and  tore  from  her 
neck  a  ribbon  from  which  hung  a  small  Ma- 
donna, which  she  feared  might  be  contaminated 
by  the  impurity  of  the  wearer ;  and  the  girl 
herself  manifested  extreme  contrition  at  having 
forgotten  to  take  it  from  her  neck,  as  it  was  her 
custom  to  do  upon  these  occasions. 

The  ambassador  from  the  Muscovite  eanie 
also  to  this  church  to-day,  dressed  in  a  scarlet 
mantle,  and  a  cassock  of  cloth  of  gold,  with  a 
hat  like  a  night-cap,  also  of  cloth  of  gold, 
edged  with  fur,  ami  beneath  this,  another  cap  of 
cloth  of  silver.  This  is  the  second  ambassador 
from  Muscovy  to  the  Pope.  The  first  was  in 
the  time  of  Paul  III.    The  general  notion  was 

i  "  If  the  fain  mill  have  it  to." 
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that  his  business  with  the  Pope  was  to  get  him 
to  interpose  in  the  war  which  the  King  of  Po- 
land was  waging  with  his  master,  the  ambas- 
sador alleging  that  Muscovy  had  to  sustain  the 
first  shock  from  the  Turk,  and  that  if  the  Pole 
succeeded  in  weakening  him,  he  should  be 
unable  to  encounter  any  other  enemy,  which 
would  be  opening  a  wide  window  for  the  Turk 
to  get  through  to  attack  Christendom ;  and  the 
ambassador,  as  a  further  inducement,  offered 
to  make  some  compromise  or  other  as  to  the 
the  differences  between  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  Greek  Church.  He  had  apartments 
assigned  him  in  the  governor's  house,  the  same 
as  those  the  ambassador  in  Paul  the  Third's 
time  had,  and  was  entertained  at  the  Pope's 
expense.  He  had  stickled  a  long  time  at  kiss- 
ing the  Pope's  feet,  insisting  that  he  would 
only  kiss  his  right  hand;  and  he  would  not  give 
way,  till  it  was  shown  him  that  the  emperor 
himself  was  liable  to  this  ceremony,  for  the 
example  of  kings  was  not  sufficient  for  him. 
He  knew  no  other  language  than  his  own,  and 
had  come  unprovided  with  an  interpreter.  He 
had  only  three  or  four  men  in  his  train,  who 
said  they  had  passed  through  Poland  in  dis- 
guise, threatened  every  hour  with  great  dan- 
gers. His  nation  is  so  ignorant  of  the  affairs 
of  this  part  of  the  world,  that  he  brought  with 
him  to  Venice  letters  from  his  master,  addressed 
to  the  chief  governor  of  the  seijrneury  of  Venice. 
When  he  was  asked  what  this  inscription  meant, 
he  told  them  that  the  people  of  his  country 
thought  that  Venice  was  a  place  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Pope,  and  that  he  placed 
governors  over  it,  as  over  Bologna  and  other 
cities.  God  knows  how  the  maenificos  re- 
lished this  specimen  of  ignorance  !  He  brought 
presents,  both  to  them  and  to  the  Pope,  of 
sables  and  black  fox -skins,  a  fur  still  more 
rich  and  rare  than  the  other. 

On  the  6th  March,  I  went  to  see  the  library 
of  the  Vatican,  which  occupies  five  or  six  rooms, 
going  one  out  of  another.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  books  fastened  to  desks  ;  and  others 
in  coffers,  which  were  all  opened  for  me ;  there 
are  also  a  quantity  of  manuscripts,  among  which 
I  especially  noticed  a  Seneca,  and  the  Opuscula 
of  Plutarch.  The  other  remarkable  features 
were  a  statue  of  the  good  Aristides,  with  a  fine 
bold  head,  thick  beard,  high  forehead,  and  a 
countenance  full  of  gentleness  and  true  ma- 
jesty :  his  name  is  inscribed  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  statue,  which  is  a  work  of  great  antiquity  ; 
a  Chinese  book,  in  rude  characters,  written 
.*Jpon  some  peculiar  material,  softer  and  finer 
'  than  our  paper ;  and,  as  the  leaves  are  too  thin 
to  bear  the  ink  on  both  sides,  only  one  side  is 
nsed ;  the  leaves  are  all  rolled  up.  They  say 
that  this  paper  is  the  bark  of  some  tree.     I  also 


i  Does  Montaigne  refer  to  St.  Gregory,  surnamed  the 
Great,  or  to  Gregory  II.,  who  ia  also  revered  aa  a  saint  ? 

*  The  Polyglot  Bible,  the  edition  called  Philip  II.'s, 
printed  by  Christopher  Planten,  at  Antwerp,  in  1560,  in 
8  vols.  (oho. 


saw  here  a  bit  of  the  ancient  papyrus,  on  which 
were  written  some  unknown  characters.  This 
also  is  the  bark  of  a  tree.  I  was  shown,  too, 
the  breviary  of  St.  Gregory,  in  manuscript:  it 
bears  no  date,  but  they  maintain  that  it  has 
descended  from  him  to  the  present  Pope,  from 
hand  to  hand,  in  regular  succession.1  It  is  a 
missal,  much  the  same  as  ours ;  and  was 
brought  to  the  last  Council  of  Trent,  as  an 
authority  for  regulating  our  religious  ceremo- 
nies. I  saw  also  a  book  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
in  which  the  author  has  made  several  correc- 
tions with  his  own  hand ;  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  bad  scribe,  making  use  of  a  small  and 
illegible  character,  even  worse  than  my  own. 
Item,  a  Bible  printed  on  parchment,  one  of 
those  that  Plantein  not  long  since  printed,  in 
four  languages,*  and  which  Kin?  Philip  sent 
to  the  present  Pope,  as  is  stated  in  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  binding.  Item,  the  original  of  the 
book  that  the  King  of  England3  wrote  against 
Luther,  and  which  he  sent,  about  fifty  years 
ago,4  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  subscribed  with  his  own 
hand,  with  this  fine  Latin  distich,  also  in  his 
own  hand-writing. 

Anglorum  Rex  Henricua,  Leo  decime,  mittit 
Hoc  opus,  et  fidei  teatem  et  amicitiae.* 

I  read  the  prefaces,  the  one  to  the  Pope,  the 
other  to  the  reader;  the  royal  author  claims 
that  the  defects  of  his  work  may  be  excused, 
by  reason  of  his  other  occupations,  and  his  own 
want  of  capacity  ;  the  book  is  written  in  good 
scholastic  Latin.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
access  to  the  library  ;  indeed,  any  body  can  go 
there,  and  make  what  extracts  he  pleases ;  I 
was  shown  over  the  whole  place  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  invited  me  to  come  again  as  often  at 
I  thought  fit.  Our  ambassador,  who  left  Rome 
about  •  this  time,  had  complained  to  me  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  visit  the  library,  without 

{>reviously  making  court  to  the  Cardinal  Cbar- 
et,  the  librarian,  which  he  did  not  choose  to 
do ;  so  that  he  had  thus  been  prevented  from 
looking  at  the  manuscript  Seneca,  which  be 
had  a  great  desire  to  see;  and  'twas  only 
fortune  that  led  me  to  make  the  attempt,  which 
otherwise  his  representation  had  almost  made  ' 
me  give  up  the  idea  of,  in  despair.  All  things 
are  thus  easy  to  certain  turns  of  mind,  and 
impracticable  to  others.  Opportunity  and  im- 
portunity have  their  privileges,  and  frequently 
bestow  upon  individuals  what  they  refuse  to 
kings.  Curiosity  sometimes  stands  in  its  own 
way.  as  well  as  grandeur  and  power.  I  saw 
here,  too,  a  manuscript  Virgil,  written  in  a  very 
large  hand,  and  in  those  long  thin  characters 
which  we  see  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  time 
of  the  emperors;  for  instance,  those  of  the 
period  of  Constantine,  which  have  begun  to 


»  Henry  VIII. 

«  Pope  Leo  X.  died  15S1 

5  The  learned  will  discover  a  false  quantity  in  these  lints, 
but  crowned  heads  are  not  bound  to  attend  to  such  trifles* 
Perhaps,  fur  decime  should  be  read  maxime. 
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lose  the  square  proportions  of  the  antique  Latin 
writings  in  the  Gothic  form.  This  Virgil  con- 
firmed the  opinion  I  have  always  held,  that 
the  first  verses1  they  print  in  the  iEneid  are 
supposititious;  this  copy  has  not  got  them. 
There  is  also  a  copy  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles in  Greek,  written  in  beautiful  gold  letters, 
as  fresh  and  bright  as  though  it  were  a  work  of 

J  res  tenia  v.  The  letter  is  considerably  raised, 
ying  so  solid  upon  the  paper  that,  if  you  pass 
your  hand  over  it,  you  can  feel  the  relief.  I 
believe  we  have  lost  the  use  of  this  sort  of 
writing. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  an  old  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  an  Arabian,  thoroughly  versed  in  five 
or  six  of  the  Eastern  languages,  but  utterly 
unacquainted  with  Greek  and  most  of  the  other 
European  tongues,  with  whom  I  had  become 
very  intimate,  gave  me  a  mixture  for  my  stoue, 
with  written  directions  how  to  use  it.  He  put 
it  into  a  little  earthen  pot,  where  be  told  me  it 
would  keep  ten  or  twenty  years ;  and  he  said 
he  had  such  confidence  in  its  virtue,  that  he  had 
little  doubt  it  would  effect  a  thorough  cure  in  a 
very  short  time.  Lest  I  should  lose  these  direc- 
tions, I  will  put  them  down  here  :  take  of  the 
drug,  a  piece  of  about  the  size  of  two  peas,  and 
dissolve  it  in  warm  water ;  this  will  make  a 
sufficient  quantity  for  five  doses,  which  you 
are  to  drink  every  other  night,  on  going  to 
bed ;  you  must  make  but  a  very  light  supper 
on  these  occasions. 

Dining  one  day  at  Rome  with  our  ambas- 
sador, in  company  with  Muret  and  other  learned 
men,  I  turned  the  conversation  upon  the  French 
translation  of  Plutarch  j2  and  arguing  with 
those  who  thought  less  of  it  thau  I  did,  I 
maintained  that,  at  least,  where  the  translator 
has  missed  the  real  meaning  of  Plutarch,  he 
has  substituted  one  that  looks  very  much  like 
a  real  meaning,  and  is  in  close  congruity  with 
what  has  gone  before  and  what  comes  after. 
In  order  to  show  me  that,  even  in  this  respect, 
I  assigned  the  translator  more  than  his  due, 
they  quoted  two  passages  ;  the  one,  the  detec- 
tion of  which  they  attributed  to  the  critical  eye 
of  the  son  of  M.  Mangot,  an  advocate  of  Paris, 
who  had  just  left  Rome,  occurs  in  the  Life  of 
Solon,  about  the  middle,  where  he  says  that 
Solon  "  se  vantoit  qu'il  avoit  affanchi  l'At- 
tique,  et  avoit  oste  les  homes  qui  faisoient 
It's  separations  des  heritages."  Now  here  he 
is  quite  mistaken  ;  for  the  Greek  term  signifies 
certain  marks  that  were  placed  upon  lands  that 
were  mortgaged  or  chargeable  with  a  quit-rent, 
in  order  that  persons  about  to  purchase  them 


-  The  four  which  commence  thus : 

Me  ego  qui  quondam  fragili  modulates  arena,  &c 

*  By  Jaques  Amyot.  The  lint  edition  was  published  at 
Puis,  by  Vasco*an,  1567-1574,  13  toIs.  8ro. 

3  A  town  of  Poictou.  near  which  the  Huguenot  army, 
commanded  by  the  Admiral  de  Coligny,  was  defeated  by 
the  army  of  Charles  IX.,  3rd  Oct.,  1S0Q. 

4  That  of  Lepanto,  gained  over  the  Turks,  anno  1671* 
The  picture  mentioned  by  Montaigne,  it  is  said,  does  not 


might  be  aware  of  the  circumstance.  What 
the  translator  has  substituted  as  to  limits,  is 
not  at  all  reconcileable  with  the  true  meaning, 
for  it  would  tend  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
lands  were  not  free,  but  common.  Stephen's 
Latin  version  comes  much  nearer  the  mark. 
The  second  passage  occurs  at  the  end  of  the 
treatise  on  the  Nurture  of  Children  ;  "  D'ob- 
8erver,"  says  the  translator,  "  ces  regies,  cela 
se  peut  plus  tost  souhaiter  que  conseiller." 
Now  the  Greek  text,  these  gentlemen  told  me, 
has  it :  "  Is  more  to  be  desired  than  hoped  for." 
The  meaning  which  the  translator  Las  sub- 
stituted for  this  clear  and  obvious  sentence,  is 
strangely  incorrect  and  feeble ;  and,  takiug  for 
granted  that  their  version  of  the  Greek  text 
was  the  right  one,  I  readily  conceded  that  their 
objection  was  good. 

The  churches  in  Rome  are  not  so  handsome 
as  those  in  the  other  better  sort  of  towns  iu 
Italy  :  and,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
churches,  both  in  Italy  and  Germany,  are  in- 
ferior to  those  of  France.  At  St.  Peter's,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  new  church,  you  see  a 
number  of  flags  hanging  over  your  bead,  on 
either  side,  as  trophies:  an  inscription  states 
that  these  banners  were  taken  by  the  king 
from  the  Huguenots;  but  it  does  not  specify 
where  or  when.  Close  to  the  Gregorian  chapel, 
where  there  are  a  vast  number  of  pictures 
fixed  against  the  wall,  there  is  a  miserable,  ill- 
painted  representation  of  the  battle  of  Moocon- 
tour.3  In  the  room  facing  the  chapel  of  St. 
Sixtus,  fixed  against,  or  painted  on,  the  wall, 
are  a  number  of  other  pictures,  representing 
events  with  which  the  Holy  See  has  from 
time  to  time  been  closely  connected, — such, 
amongst  others,  as  the  naval  battle  fought  by 
John  of  Austria.4  There  is  also  a  picture  of 
the  pope,6  treading  under  his  feet  the  head  of 
the  emperor,6  who  came  to  solicit  his  pardon, 
and  to  kiss  his  holiness's  feet ;  but  it  Joes  not 
give  the  words  which  history  reports  to  have 
been   used  on   the  occasion/    There  are  two 

{>ictures  of  the  death  of  the  Admiral  de  Chatil- 
on,  very  well  and  correctly  painted. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  M.  de  Monluc  came 
to  me  at  day-break,  to  fulfil  the  plan  we  had 
formed  the  day  before,  of  going  to  see  Ostia. 
We  passed  the  Tiber  by  the  bridge  Nos-Sig- 
nora,  and  quitted  Rome  through  the  Porta 
del  Porto,  anciently  called  Portuensis.  Thence 
we  rode,  for  about  eight  miles,  through  a  tract 
of  hilly  and  indifferently  fertile  country  ;  and 
then,  coming  once  more  to  the  Tiber,  we 
descended  into  an  extensive  plain  of  pasture- 


now  exist,  but  there  is  one  on  the  subject,  painted  by  Georgio  ! 

Vasari,  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Vatican.  ;  j 

»  Alexander  HI.  U 

6  Frederic  Barbarossa,  who  came  to  Venice  in  the  year  j 

1 177 $  to  receive  absolution  from  the  Pope.  [  I 

'  These  words  were :  Super  mepidem  et  banliteum  mmbm-  | 

Jo/if,  et  cimculcabiM  leonem  et  draconem*    Psal.  90,  v.  IS.  ' 

The  picture  is  no  lunger  at  St.  Peter's,  but  the  subject  it  ! 

painted  in  the  Hall  of  the  Vatican.  n 
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of  tlie  Church  with  this  nrticle.  The  row 
Ostia  to  Rome,  Via  OUienria,  is  crowds* 
evidences  of  its  former  magnificence  and  bf 
fine  cause  ways,  llie  nil  us  of  a  stupe 
aqueduct,  extending  the  whole  way  ;  ut 
quarter  of  a  mile  the  remains  of  extensi' 
vate  edifices,  and  more  than  two  thirds  ■ 
road  still  paved  by  those  large  square 
with  which  the  Romans  used  to  pave  al 
highways.  The  whole  apjieanmce  of  thif 
fully  justifies  the  opinion,  that  fonuerl 
entire  distance  from  Runic  to  Ostia  ext 
two  lines  of  line  houses  and  other  strui 
Among  other  ruins,  we  saw,  about  Loll 
on  our  left,  the  splendid  tomb  of  a  I 
pnetor,  the  inscription  on  which  still  n 
entire.  In  Rome,  you  lose  many  of  th< 
scriptiuns,  and  all  that  remains  of  a  Ian/ 
lion  of  the  city  is  massive  walls;  it  woi 
method  to  make  immense  thick  brick 
which  they  faced  with  marble,  or  some 
white  stone,  or  bard  cement ;  and  whei 
outer  crust  has  fallen  oft',  or  been  dest 
as  is  the  case  io  most  instances,  by  the 
of  ages,  the  inscriptions  which  were  upoi 
have  of  course  disappeared  also,  and  wt 
thus  been  deprived  of  the  source  of  a  vi 
tent  of  information,  upon  an  infinite  tot 
matters.  These  inscriptions  only  remain  ii 
where  the  structures  they  illustrate,  wen 
of  some  massive  and  solid  substance.  T. 
ferent  entrances  to  Rome  are  almost  all 
and  uncultivated,  owing  to  the  want  of 
ground,  or,  more  probably,  as  I  take  it, 
circumstance  that  the  city  contains  a  very 
proportion  of  men  who  live  by  the  lab- 
their  hands.     As  I  was  coming  here,  1 


cended ;  b 

supply  of  water  upon  it  now, 
another  lake  a  little  bevond  it 
of  Claudius.     We  might  h»vt 
the  Cardinal  of  Perugia,  who 
the  place ;  and,  indeed,  nothi 
courteous  and   hospitable   ths 
which  these  dignitaries  and  their  household  give 
you.     His  eminence  sent  me  word  by  one  of 
my  people,  who  happened  to  meet  one  of  bis 
officers,   that  he    had  just   right  to  complain 
of  me,  for  not  calling  upon  hiru  ;  my  servant 
himself  was  taken   to   the  cardinal's  buttery, 
and  presented  with  wine  and  other  things  ;  yet 
the  cardinal  hod  no  sort  of  acquaintance  with 
me,    and   only  exercised   herein   the   ordinary 
hospitality  observed   towards   all  strangers  of 
the  better  class  ;  but  I  was  desirous  of  getting 
on,  lest  we  should  not  have  time  to  complete 
our  excursion  that  day,  for  we  had  gone  some- 
what out  of  our  way  to  visit  these  ruins.    After 
a  short  ride,  we  entered  the  Sacred  Isle,  which 

:  is  about  a  Gascon  league  in  extent,  and  con- 
sists of  pasture  laud.  Here  are  a  number  of 
marble  colnmnB,  and   other  remains  of  an  an- 

.  cient  town  of  Trajan,  which  once  occupied  the 
lite  of  Porto:   something  or  other  is  dug  up 

'  every  day  by  the  pope's  direction,  and  sent  to 
Rome.  When  we  got  to  the  other  side  of  this 
tract,  we  found  that  we  had  the  Tiber  to  cross; 
and  as  we  had  no  means  of  doing  ho  with  our 
horses,  we  were  on  the  point  of  retracing  our 
steps,  when,  by  good  luck,  who  should  arrive 
on  the  opposite  shore  but  the  Sieurs  du  Bella)*, 
the  Baron  de  Cbaasai,  M.  de  Marivau,  and 
others.  Upon  seeing  them,  I  crossed  the  river, 
and  made  an  exchange  with  them  of  our  horses 
for  theirs ;  so  that  they  returned  to  Rome  with 
our  equipage,  and  we  proceeded  on  to  Ostia, 
whence  they  came,  with  theirs. 

Ostia,  fifteen  miles  from  Rome,  is  situated 
on  what  was  formerly  the  shore  of  [he  Tiber  ■ 
for  the  river  has  somewhat  altered  its  course 
3e  the  town  was  built,  and  is  still  constantly 
quitting  its  ancient  banks.  We  made  a  hasty 
breakfast  at  a  small  tavern  here.  Further  on, 
we  observed  La  Rocca,  a  small  and  tolerably 
strong  fortress,  where,  however,  no  garrison  is 
kept  up.  The  popes,  especially  the  present, 
have  built  on  this  coast  large  towers,  at  dis- 
tances of  about  a  mile  from  one  another,  to 
Gvent  the  descents  which  the  Turks  have 
n  in  the  frequent  habit  of  making,  particu- 
larly during  the  vintage,  on  which  occasions 
they  have  often  carried  oft'  considerable  plunder, 
and  numbers  of  prisoners.  These  towers,  by 
ins  of  cannon  siiuis,  communicate  the  alarm 
n  one  to  the  other  with  such  rapidity,  that 
ice  of  any  apprehended  danger  is  almost 
immediately  carried  to  Rome.  Round  Ostia, 
are  the  salt  marshes,  which  supply  all  the  States 


the  road  a  number  of  countrymen,  maJiinj 
way  from  the  Grisons  and  Savoy,  to 
some  employ  in  the  vineyards  and  Burdens 
Rome,  and  they  told  me  that  this  was 
mode  of  obtaining  their  livelihood.  The 
nothing  but  court  and  nobility ;  every  Ik 
it  participates  in  the  universal  tone  of  ecc 
tical  idleness.  There  is  no  trading  street 
seen,  except,  perhaps,  a  small  one  or  two 
suburbs:  there  is  nothing  but  palaces  and  p 
grounds.  They  have  no  Rue  de  la  Har 
Hue  St.  Denis  here  ;  I  was  reminded  of  nc 
at  Paris  but  the  Rue  de  Seine,  or  the  Qa 
Augustins.  There  is  hardly  any  ditferenc 
ccniible  between  a  holiday  and  a  work 
all  the  week  through  there  is  aometbh 
other  going  on,  in  the  way  of  festival  or  i 
and  as  great  a  crowd  of  spectators  on  om 
as  on  another:  the  whole  population  i 
mode  up  of  prelates,  nobles,  and  ladies  i 
about  in  carriages,  and  forming  proce* 
and  of  idle  sight- seers, looking  at  them, 
got  back  by  bed-time  to 

Rome,  15  miles.  On  the  lflih  March,  1 
it  into  my  head  to  try  one  of  the  Roman  vi 
baths,  and  went  to  that  of  St.  Hark,  wb; 
considered  the  best:  I  was  treated  with 
table  respect  and  attention,  though  I  went 
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unattended.     There   is   no    objection   to   your 
taking  a  female  friend  with  you  into  your  bath- 
room ;    the  lady  being,  like  yourself,  waited 
upon  by  male  attendants.     At  "this  place  I  had 
mentioned  to  me  the  material  for  making  the 
depilatory    generally    used    here :    it  consists 
simply  of  two   parts  hot  lime  and  one   part 
arsenic,  which  being  applied  to  the  hair  you 
desire  to  remove,  accomplishes  the   object  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     On  the  17th,  I 
had  a  fit  of  the  cholic,  which  lasted  for  five  or 
six  hours,  but  in  a  tolerably  mild  form  ;  and 
soon  after  I  passed  a  stone,  about  the  size  of  the 
kernel  of  a  pine-apple,  and  much  the  same 
shape.     There  were  roses  and  artichokes  to  be 
had  here  in  plenty  at  this  time ;  but,  for  my 
part,  I  did  not  find  the  weather  at  all  too  warm, 
and  wore  just  the  same  clothes  and  covering  as 
when  at  home.     They  have  less  fish  than  we 
have  in  France ;  and  as   to   their  pike,  they 
are  of  such  inferior  quality,  that  none  but  the 
poorer   people   ever  touch  them.     They  have 
soles  and  trout,  but  in  no  great  quantity ;  and 
barbel,  which  are  excellent,  and  much  larger 
than    those  you  get  at  Bordeaux, — but  then 
they  are  dear.     iJorees  are  held  in  very  great 
estimation  here,  as  are  their  mullet,  which  are 
a  great  deal  bigger  than  ours,  and  somewhat 
firmer.     The  oil  here  is  excellent,  and  leaves 
none  of  that  disagreeable  feeling  in  the  throat, 
which   I    experience    elsewhere    after    taking 
much  of  it.     They  have  fresh  grapes  all  the  year 
round ;  at  this  very  moment  there  are  plenty  of 
fine  bunches  hanging  from  the  vines.    The  mut- 
ton is  very  bad,  and  is  scarcely  thought  anything 
of.    On  the  18th  the  Portuguese  ambassador  did 
homage  to  the  Pope,  on  behalf  of  King  Philip,1 
for  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.     It  was  the  same 
ambassador  who  attended  at  this  court  to  repre- 
sent the  late  king,  and  the  States  in  opposition 
to  King  Philip.    On  ray  return  from  St.  Peter's, 
I  met  a  man  who  mentioned  two  curious  things : 
that    the   Portuguese    paid   their    homage    in 
Passion-week  ;  and  that  on  this  particular  day 
the  Pope's  visitation  was  to  the  church  of  St. 
John  Porta  Latina,  in  which  church  a  party 
of  Portuguese,  some  years  ago,  entered  into  a 
very  extraordinary  society.     They  married  one 
another,  man   to  man,  before   the  altar,  with 
the  same  ceremonies  that  we  observe  at  our 
marriages ;    received  the  sacrament  together ; 
read  the  same  marriage  service,  and  then  went 
to  bed  and  lived  together.     The  Romans  re- 
marked hereupon  that,  as,  in  the  other  conjunc- 
tion of  man  and  woman,  it  is  marriage  alone 
that   makes   the  connection  lawful,   so  these 
worthies  had  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  the 
other  connexion  might  be  legitimized  in  like 
manner,  by  preluding  it  with  the  ceremonies  of 
the  church.    Eight  or  nine  Portuguese,  belong- 
ing to  this  respectable  community,  were  after- 
wards burnt.     I  was  present  at  the  homage. 
A  salvo  was  fired  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo 

<  Philip  II. 


and  from  the  palace,2  and  the  ambassador  was 
escorted  by  the  Pope's  trumpeters,  drummers, 
and  archers.     I  did  not  go  to  see  the  ceremony 
inside.     The  Muscovite  ambassador,  who  was 
seated  in  an  opposite  window,  dressed  in  his 
state  robes,  said  he  had  been  invited  to  witness 
a  grand  assemblage  ;  but  that  in  his  country, 
when   they  spoke  of  troops  and  horses,  they 
always  meant  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand ; 
and  he  made  a  jest  of  the  whole  affair,  as  I 
learnt  from  the  gentleman  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  converse  with  him,  by  an  interpreter. 
On  Palm-Sunday,  at  vespers,  I  saw  in  one  of 
the  churches,  a  boy,  seated  on  a  chair  at  the 
side  of  the  altar,  clothed  in  a  large  robe  of  new 
blue  taffeta,  with  a  crown  of  olive  round  his 
bead,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  lighted  white 
wax  taper.     It  was  a  lad  of  about  fifteen,  who 
had  that  day,  by  the  pope's  order,  been  libe- 
rated from  the  prison,  to  which  he  had  been 
committed  for  killing  another  boy  of  his  own 
age.     At  St.  John  Latran  there  is  to  be  seen 
some  transparent  marble.3    Next  day,  the  pope 
made  the  visitation  of  the  seven  churches.     He 
wore  white  boots,  with  a  cross  on  each   foot 
made  of  leather,  still  whiter  than  the  boots 
themselves.    He  has  generally  with  him  a  Spa- 
nish horse,  a  hackney,  a  mule,  and  a  litter,  all 
harnessed  and  accoutred  in  the  same  manner  ; 
but  on  this  occasion  the  horse  was  not  present. 
His  squire,  who  awaited  him  at  the  botiom  of 
St.  Peter's  stairs,  had  two  or  three  pair  oi*  gilt 
spurs  in  his  hand,  but  the  pope  would  not  have 
any  of  them  put  on,  and  got.  instead,  into  his 
litter,  in  which  I  observed  there  were  two  scar- 
let hats,  nearly  of  the  same  pattern,  hanging 
against  the  sides  on  nails.     The  same  day,  in 
the  evening,    they   returned    me  my   Essays, 
marked  with  the  ex  purgata,  suggested  by  the 
judgment  of  the  learned  monks.    The  Maestro 
del  Sacra  Pa  lasso  bad  no  means  of  forming 
an  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  from  the  report 
made  him  by  a  French  monk,  for  he  did  not 
understand  a  word  of  our  language  himself;  he 
was  so  well  satisfied,  however,  with  the  expla- 
nations I  gave  upon  every  article  objected  to 
by  the  Frenchman,  that  he  left  it  to  my  con- 
science to  correct  what  I  should,  on  considera- 
tion, see  was  in  bad  taste.     I  begged  him  to 
take  the  opinion  of  the  person  he  had  appointed 
to  read  the  book,  rather  than  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter to  me ;  for  I  told  him  that  as  several  of  the 
points  which  were  objected  to,  such  as  the  use 
of  the  word  fortune,  the  quoting  heretical  poets, 
the  apology  for  the  Emperor  Julian,  the  re- 
mark as  to  people  who  are  at  prayers  being 
exempt  from  vicious  inclinations  at  the  time ; 
item,  the  opinion  that  all  punishment  beyond 
the  infliction  of  simple  death  is  cruelty  ;  item, 
as  to  the  education  of  children ;  that  in  these, 
and  several  other  points,  I  had  expressed  my 
firm  opinion,  and  that  neither  when  I  wrote 
them,  nor  now,  did  I  regard  them  as  errors ; 


*  The  Vatican. 


3  Probably  alabaster. 
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and,  as  to  a  number  of  other  points,  I  denied 
that  the  censor  ha  i  at  all  understood  my  mean- 
ing.    The   Maestro,   who    is   a  clever   man, 
entered  very  much  into  my  views,  and  gave  me 
to   understand   that  he   was  by  no  means  an 
advocate  for  insisting  upon  these  emendations  ; 
and  he,  moreover,  went,  in  my  presence,  into 
an  able  argument,  in  my  behalf,  with  another 
person,   also    an    Italian,    who  supported   the 
views  of  the  censor.     They  kept  back  my  copy 
of  the  History  of  the  Swiss,  the  French  trans- 
lation, merely  because  the  translator  is  a  he- 
retic ;    his  name,  it  is  true,  no  where  appears 
in  the  book,  but  it  is  amazing  how  familiarly 
they  seem  to  know  the  names  and  places  of 
pretty  well  all  the  men  among  us  who  have 
made  themselves  in  any  way  noticeable ;  the 
Inst  of  it  was,  that  no  sooner  did  they  see  the 
book,  than  they  told  me  off-hand,  that  the  pre- 
face was  condemned.     The  same  day,  in  the 
church  of  St.  John  Latran,  instead  of  the  Peni- 
tentiaries, who  usually  perform   this  office  in 
the  churches,   Monseigneur   the  Cardinal   St. 
Sixtus,   who   was  seated   in   a  corner  of  the 
church,  touched,  with  a  long  wand  he  held  in 
his  right  hand,  the  heads  of  all  the  passers-by, 
men  and  women,  looking  at  each  more  or  less 
smilingly  and  graciously,  according  to  their  re- 
spective quality  and  beauty.     On  Wednesday, 
in  Holy-week,  I  went  the  round  of  the  seven 
churches,  before  dinner,  in   company  with  M. 
de  Foix :  it  took  us  about  five  hours.     I  dont 
understand  why  some  people  should  be  so  scan- 
dalized at  hearing  the  vices  of  individual  pre- 
lates commented  on,  when  they  are  well  known 
to  the  public  ;  for,  on  this  occasion,  both  at  St. 
John  Latran  and  at  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Cross  of  Jerusalem,  I  saw  stories,  written  in 
detail  on  conspicuous  places,  about  Pope  Sil- 
vester the  Second,  as  discreditable  as  any  that 
can  well  be  imagined. 

The  circuit  of  the  city,  on  the  one  side  of 
the  river,  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the 
Porta  San  Paulo,  may  be  made,  as  I  have 
several  times  found,  in  about  three  hours  and  a 
quarter,  riding  at  a  quiet  pace ;  and  the  portion 
of  the  city  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber  may  be  compassed  in  the  same  way  in 
somewhat  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  Among 
other  entertainments  that  Rome  provided  me 
withal,  in  Lent,  were  the  sermons.  There  were 
excellent  preachers  to  be  heard  every  day,  and 
one  in  particular,  a  converted  rabbi,  who  ad- 
dresses the  Jews  every  Saturday  afternoon,  in  the 
quarter  called  the  Trinity.  There  are  sixty  Jews 
always  present,  who  have  agreed  to  hear  his 
reasonings.  This  man  was  a  very  noted  doctor 
among  tnera;  and  from  their  own  arguments, 
from  their  own  rabbis,  and  from  the  text  of 
the  Bible,  he  confutes  their  tenets ;  and  he  is 
amazingly  versed  in  the  deep  learning,  and  the 
various  languages,  which  are  essential  to  the 
performance  of  his  task.  There  was  another 
preacher,  who  preached  before  the  pope  and  the 
cardinals,  named  Father  Toledo,  a  man  of  rare 


knowledge  and  ability ;  another,  a  most  elo- 
quent and  popular  man,  who  preached  before 
the  Jesuits,  and  exhibited  a  masterly  command 
of  language ;  both  the  latter  are  Jesuits.  'Tis 
amazing  what  a  position  this  society  has  attained 
throughout  Christendom  ;  never,  I  believe,  was 
there  any  community  amongst  us  that  ever 
occupied  so  high  a  place,  or  that  ever  produced 
such  immense  effects  as  these  will  do,  if  their 
plans  are  not  interrupted.  They  occupy  well 
nigh  all  Christendom,  and  daily  send  forth  from 
amongst  their  bodv,  great  men  in  every  class  of 
greatness.  It  is  the  part  of  out  system  which 
threatens  the  greatest  danger  to  the  heretics  of 
our  time.  One  of  the  preachers  jestingly  said 
that  we  turned  our  coaches  into  observatories ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  prevalent  occupation 
of  the  Roman  population,  high  and  low,  seems 
to  be  lounging  about  in  the  streets,  in  coaches, 
on  horseback,  or  a- foot ;  they  are  constantly 
going  out,  not  with  any  definite  intention  of 
calling  any  where,  but  simply  to  pass  through 
one  street  into  another,  and  so  on  ;  and  there 
are  two  or  three  streets  which  are  in  particnlir 
favour,  as  lounging  places.  As  to  my  own  taste, 
I  must  confess  that  the  main  enjoyment  of  this 
way  of  passing  the  time  is  to  look  at  the  ladies 
at  the  windows  on  each  side  of  the  street,  espe- 
cially the  courtesans,  who  show  themselves  from 
behind  their  blinds  with  such  skilful  general- 
ship, that  it  seems  impossible  not  to  be  at- 
tracted; yet  when,  as  was  often  the  case,  I 
alighted  from  my  horse  on  the  spot,  and  ob- 
tained admission  to  the  ladies  whose  appearance 
had  so  charmed  me,  I  have  often  been  amazed 
to  find  how  much  handsomer  they  had  con- 
trived to  seem,  than  they  really  were.  Tbey 
have  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  letting  you 
see  only  their  best  features,  when  you  are  look- 
ing at  them  from  any  distance  ;  they  will  ma- 
nage to  show  only  the  upper  part  of  the  face, 
or  the  lower,  just  as  the  one  or  the  other  b 
the  most  favourable,  so  that  in  a  whole  street, 
you  will  not  see  an  ugly  woman  at  a  window, 
whatever  you  may  find  them  to  be  when  yon 
come  nearer.  There  is  no  end  to  the  bows  and 
salutations,  and  gracious  glances,  which  are 
exchanged  between  these  ladies  and  the  gentle- 
men, who  pass  beneath  their  windows  ;  for  one 
of  the  privileges  which  you  obtain  for  the 
crown  or  the  lour  crowns  you  have  given  for 
passing  the  night  in  one  of  these  houses  is  that 
of  paying  this  public  court  to  your  fair  hostess 
the  next  day.  Here  and  there  you  see  ladies 
of  quality  at  the  windows,  but  they  are  easily 
distinguishable  from  their  frail  neighbours.  The 
best  view  you  have  is  on  horseback  :  but  this 
is  an  equipage  only  adopted  by  poor  devils  like 
myself,  or  by  young  gallants,  as  a  method  of 
displaying  the  caracohngs  of  their  steeds,  and 
the  graces  of  their  own  persons.  With  the 
exception  of  these  latter,  the  upper  classes  all 
ride  in  coaches  ;  and  many  of  the  gayer  sort  of 
men,  in  order  to  have  a  good  view  of  the  ladies, 
have  little  windows  in  the  roofs  of  their  coaches ; 
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which  was  what  the  preacher  referred  to,  when 
he  talked  of  their  coaches  being  observatories. 
On  Maundy -Thursday,  in  the  moraine,  the 
pope,  in  full  pontificals,  placed  himself  in  the 
first  portico  of  St  Peter's,  on  the  second  flight, 
with  the  cardinals  round  him,  and  holding  a 
torch  in  his  hand.  A  canon  of  St.  Peter's, who 
stood  on  one  side,  then  read,  at  the  pitch  of  his 
voice,  a  bull  in  the  Latin  language,  excommu- 
nicating an  infinite  variety  of  people,  and 
among  others  the  Huguenots,  by  that  term, 
and  all  the  princes  who  detained  any  of  the 
estates  belonging  to  the  church  ;  at  which  last 
article  the  Cardinals  de  Medici  and  Carafta, 
who  stood  close  bv  the  Pope,  laughed  heartily. 
The  reading  of  this  anathema  takes  up  a  full 
hour  and  a  half ;  for  every  article  that  the  clerk 
reads  in  Latin,  the  Cardinal  Gonzaga,  who 
stands  on  the  other  side  with  his  hat  off,  repeats 
iu  Italian.  When  the  excommunication  is  fin- 
ished, the  pope  throws  the  lighted  torch  down 
among  the  |>eople ;  aud,  whether  in  jest  or 
otherwise,  the  Cardinal  Gouzaga  threw  an- 
other ;  for  there  were  three  of  them  lighted. 
Hereupon  ensues  a  tremendous  struggle  among 
the  people  below,  to  get  even  the  smallest 
piece  of  this  torch  ;  and  not  a  few  hard  blows 
with  stick  and  fist  are  given  and  returned 
in  the  contest.  While  the  curse  is  read,  a 
lurge  piece  of  black  taffeta  hangs  over  the 
rails  of  the  portico  before  the  pope ;  and  when 
the  reading  is  over,  they  take  up  this  black 
taffeta,  and  exhibit  one  of  another  colour  under 
it;  and  the  pope  then  pronounces  his  public 
Messing  on  all  the  faithful  members  of  the 
church.  This  same  day,  they  show  the  Ve- 
ronica, the  Vera  Effigies,  the  representation 
of  a  face,  worked  in  sombre  colours,  and  en- 
closed in  a  frame  like  a  large  mirror ;  this  is 
shown  to  the  people,  with  much  ceremony,  from 
the  top  of  a  pulpit,  about  five  or  six  paces  wide. 
The  priest  who  holds  it,  has  his  hands  covered 
with  red  gloves,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
other  priests  assisting  him.  There  is  nothing 
regarded  with  so  much  reverence  as  this ;  the 
people  prostrate  themselves  on  the  earth  be- 
fore it,  most  of  them  with  tears  rolling  dowu 
their  cheeks,  and  all  uttering  cries  of  commise- 
ration. A  woman  who  was  present,  and  who 
they  said  was  a  demoniac,  got  into  a  tremen- 
dous fury  on  seeing  this  effigy,  yelling  and 
throwing  herself  into  infinite  contortions.  The 
priests  take  the  effigy  round  the  pulpit,  and  at 
every  step  or  two,  present  it  to  the  people  who 
are  standing  in  that  particular  direction,  and  on 
each  of  these  occasion*,  the  crowd  raises  a  loud 
cry.  They  also  show  at  the  same  time,  and  with 
the  same  ceremonies,  the  head  of  the  lance,1  en- 
closed in  a  crystal  bottle.  This  exhibition  takes 
place  several  times  during  the  day,  and  the 
assemblage  of  people  is  so  vast,  that  outside  the 
church,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  down  the 


l  The  head  of  the  lance  with  which  the  soldier,  LongU, 
pierced  the  side  of  our  Saviour. 


streets,  you  can  see  nothing  but  the  heads  of 
men  and  women,  so  close  together  that  it  seems 
as  though  you  could  walk  upon  them.  'Tis  a 
true  papal  court ;  the  splendour  and  the  prin- 
cipal grandeur  of  the  court  of  Rome  consists 
in  these  devotional  exhibitions.  And,  indeed, 
it  is  a  very  striking  sight  to  witness,  on  these 
occasions,  the  infinite  religious  fervour  of  this 
people.  In  Rome,  there  are  more  than  a  hun- 
dred religious  societies,  with  one  or  other  of 
which  almost  every  person  of  quality  is  con- 
nected. Some  of  these  establishments  are  ap- 
propriated to  foreigners.  Our  own  kings  belong 
to  the  society  of  the  Gonsanon.  All  these  pri- 
vate fraternities  perform  various  religious  cere- 
monies, though  for  the  most  part  only  in  Lent. 
On  this  particular  occasion,  they  all  walk  in 
procession,  clothed  in  linen  robes,  each  com- 
pany having  a  different  colour,  some  black, 
some  white,  some  red,  some  blue,  some  green, 
and  so  on ;  they  nearly  all  cover  their  faces 
with  their  cowls.  The  most  impressive  sight  I 
ever  saw,  here  or  elsewhere,  was  the  incredible 
number  of  people,  who  thronged  every  square 
aud  street,  all  taking  an  earnest  part  iu  the 
devotions  of  the  day.  They  were  flocking  up 
towards  St.  Peter's  all  day  lon<?,  and  on  the 
approach  of  night  the  whole  city  seemed  in 
flames ;  for  every  man  took  part  in  the 
procession  of  each  religious  community,  as  it 
marched  up  in  its  order  towards  the  church, 
bore  a  lighted  flambeau,  almost  universally  of 
white  wax.  I  am  persuaded,  that  there  passed 
before  me  not  fewer  than  twelve  thousand  of 
these  torches,  at  the  very  least,  for,  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  till  midnight,  the  street 
was  constantly  full  of  this  moving  pageantry) 
marshalled  in  such  excellent  order,  with  every 
thing  so  well  timed,  that  though  the  entire  pro- 
cession, as  I  have  said,  was  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  different  societies,  coming  from  dif- 
ferent parts,  yet  not  for  one  mouieut  did  f 
observe  any  stoppage,  or  gap,  or  interruption. 
Each  company  was  attended  by  a  band  of 
music,  and  chaunted  sacred  songs  as  they  went 
along.  Between  the  ranks,  walked  a  file  of 
penitents,  who  every  other  minute  whipped 
themselves  with  cords ;  there  were  five  hundred 
of  these,  at  least,  whose  backs  were  torn  aud 
bleeding  in  a  frightful  manner.  This  part  of 
the  exhibition  is  a  mystery  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  make  out ;  they  are  unquestionably  most 
terribly  mangled  and  wounded,  yet,  from  the 
tranquillity  of  their  countenances,  the  steadi- 
ness of  their  motion  aud  of  their  tongue  (for  I 
heard  several  of  them  speaking),  you  would 
have  formed  no  idea  they  were  engaged  even 
in  a  serious  occupation,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
very  painful  one,  and  yet  many  of  them  were 
lads  of  but  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.  As 
one  of  them,  a  mere  child,  with  an  exceedingly 
agreeable  and  unmoved  countenance,  was  pass- 
ing just  close  to  where  I  stood,  a  young  woman 
near  me  uttered  an  exclamation  of  pity  at  the 
wounds  he  had  inflicted  on  himself!  on  which 
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be  turned  round  and  said,  with  a  laugh :  Bast  a, 
disse  chefo  qiiesto  per  li  lui  peccati,  non  per  li 
Not  only  do   they  exhibit  no   appear- 


fine  i.' 


ance  of  pain,  or  of  being  reluctant  thus  to  man- 
gle themselves,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  seem 
to  delight  in  it ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  treat  it 
with   such   indifference    that    you   hear    them 
chutting  together  about  other  matters,  laugh- 
ing, running,  jumping,  and  joining  in  the  shouts 
of  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  as  if  nothing  ailed 
them.  At  certain  distances,  there  are  men  walk- 
ing with  them,  and  carrying  wine,  which  they 
every  now  and  then  present  to  the  penitents; 
some  of  whom  take   a   mouthful.     They  also 
give  them  sugar-plums.     The  men  who  carry 
the  wine,  at  certain  intervals,  moisten  with  it 
the  ends  of  the  penitents'  whips,  which  are  of 
cord,  and  get  so  clotted  with  gore  that  they  re- 
quire to  be  wetted  before  they  can  be  untwisted. 
Sometimes  the  wine  is  applied  to  the  sufferers' 
wounds.  From  the  shoes  and  the  breeches  worn 
by  these  penitents,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
they  are  persons  quite  of  the  lower  class,  who, 
at  all  events  the  greater  number  of  them,  let 
themselves  out  for  this  particular  service.  I  was 
told,  indeed,  that  the  shoulders  were  protected 
by  some  flesh-coloured  covering  ,and  that  the 
appearance  of  the  blood  and  wounds  was  arti- 
ficial ;  but  I  was  near  enough  to  see  that  the 
cuts  and  wounds  were   quite  real,  and   I  am 
sure  that  the  pain  must  have  been  very  severe  ; 
and,  besides,  where  is  the  merit  of  these  peni- 
tential exhibitions,  if  they  are  merely  a   trick 
and  imposition  ?     There  are  several  other  re- 
markable features  in  this  procession,  which  1 
cannot  stay  to  describe.     After  one  company 
has  s*eu  el  Viso  Santo,  the  Sacra  Effigies,  it 
moves  on,  and  gives  place  to  another  company, 
and  so  on.     The  ladies,  on   this  occasion,  are 
at  liberty  to  go  about  as  they  please,  and  the 
streets  all  night  long  are  full  of  them  ;  they  are 
almost  all  on  foot.  The  church  that  looks  finest 
on  this  occasion  is  that  of  Santa  Rotonda,  by 
reason  of  its  illuminations.     It  is  covered  from 
top  to  bottom  with  moving  lamps,  which  keep 
turning  about  all  night  long.     On  Easter-Eve, 
I  went  to  see,  at  St.  John  La  trail,  the  heads 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  which  are  exhibited 
here  on  that  day.     The  heads  are  entire,  with 
the   hair,  flesh,  colour,  and   beard,  as  though 
they  still  lived;  St.  Peter  has  a  long  pale  face, 
with  a  brilliant  complexion,  approaching  the 
sanguine,  with  a  grey,  peaked  beard,  and  a  papal 
mitre  on  ids  head  ;  St.  Paul  is  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion, with  a  broader  and  fuller  face,  a  large 
head,   and   thick    grey    beard.      These    heads 
stand  in  a  recess,  some  way  above  you.    When 
they  are  shown,  the  people  are  called  together 
by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  and  a  curtain  is  then 
slowly  pulled  down,  behind  which  you  see  the 
heads,  placed  side  by  side.     The  time  allowed 


1  "  Pshaw:  tell  her  I'm  not  doing  this  for  my  own  sins, 
but  for  hers."  Moutaigne'a  Italian  is  never  the  most  cor- 
rect in  the  world. 


for  viewing  them,  is  that  in  which  you  can  re- 
peat an  Ave  Maria,  and  then  the  curtain  is 
again  raised  ;  shortly  after  the  curtain  descends, 
and  once  more  ascends;  and  this  is  repeated 
thrice ;  so  as  to  afford  every  one  present  an 
opportunity  of  seeing.  This  exhibition  takes 
place  four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
The  recess  is  about  a  pike's  length  above  you, 
and  there  is  a  thick  iron  grating  before  the 
heads.  -Several  lighted  tapers  are  placed  in 
front  of  them,  outside  the  recess,  but  still  von 
cannot  very  well  distinguish  the  particular  fea- 
tures. At  least,  I  could  not,  and  I  saw  them 
two  or  three  times.  There  was  a  bright  polish 
over  the  faces,  which  made  them  look  some- 
thing like  our  masks. 

On  the  Wednesday  after  Easter,  M.  Maldo- 
nat,3  who  was  then  at  Rome,  asked  ray  opinion 
as  to  the  manners  and  character  of  the  people 
there,  more  particularly  as  to  religion  ;  and  be 
found  that  my  opinion  entirely  coincided  with 
his  own :  namely,  that  the  lower  classes  are, 
beyond  comparison,  more  devout  in  France 
than  here  ;  but  that  the  richer  people,  espe- 
cially the  courtiers,  are  somewhat  less  so.  He 
told  me,  that  whenever  he  heard  it  said,  as 
he  often  did,  particularly  by  Spaniards,  of 
whom  there  are  a  great  number  in  his  society, 
that  France  was  sunk  in  heresy,  he  always 
maintained  that  there  were  more  truly  religious 
men  in  Paris  alone,  than  in  all  Spain  pot 
together. 

The  boats  here  are  drawn  up  the  Tiber,  by 
ropes  attached  to  three  or  four  pair  of  buffaloes, 
as  the  case  may  be.  As  to  the  air  of  Rome. 
I  do  not  know  what  other  people  may  think 
of  it,  but  I  found  it  extremely  pleasant  and 
healthy.  The  Sieur  de  Vielart  said  he  had  lost 
his  tendency  to  head-ache  here ;  which  would 
seem  to  corrolx>rate  the  popular  notion  that 
Rome  is  bad  for  the  feet  and  good  for  the  head. 
There  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  my  health 
than  ennui  and  idleness ;  here  I  had  always 
some  occupation,  if  not  altogether  as  pleasant 
as  I  could  have  wished,  yet  very  well  answer- 
ing the  purpose  of  relieving  me  from  any  ac- 
cess of  tedium ;  such  as  looking  at  the  anti- 
quities, and  walking  through  the  vineyards, 
which  here  assume  the  form  of  pleasure-grounds, 
and  are  places  of  singular  beauty  ;  and  here 
I  first  learnt  how  much  art  can  do  in  trans- 
forming rugged,  hilly,  and  uneven  spots  into 
delightful  gardens,  which  even  borrow  an  in- 
finity of  graces,  not  known  among  us,  from  the 
very  irregularity  of  the  surface.  Amongst  the 
handsomest  of  these  pleasure-grounds,  are 
those  of  Cardinal  D'Este,  at  Monte  Cavallo ; 
of  Cardinal  Farnese,  on  the  Palatine  Mount; 
of  the  Cardinals  Ursino,  Sforza,  and  Medici ; 
that  of  Pope  Julius ;  that  of  Madame  ;*  the 
gardens    of    Farnese,    and    of    the    Cardinal 


*  The  celebrated  Jesuit,  whom  Montaigne  also  met  at 
Epernay. 

3  So  called  from  having  belonged  to  Madame  Marguerite, 
Duchess  of  Parma. 
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Riario  at  Transtevere ;  and  that  of  Cesio,  out- 
side the   Porta  del   Popolo.     These  beautiful 
spots  are  open  to  whomsoever  chooses  to  visit 
them,  and  you  can  do  what  you  like  there, 
and  even  sleep  there  with  your  mistress,  when 
the  proprietor  is  not  there,  as  is  mostly  the 
case  :   there  are  plenty  of  ways  of  passing  the 
time   there,  either    in    listening    to   sermons, 
which  are  always  going  on,  or  to  controversial 
discussions ;  or  to  chat  with  some  bona  robay 
on  which  occasions  1  have  sometimes  been  put 
out  by  finding  that  they  charge  as  dear  for 
their  conversation  (which  was  what  I  mostly 
wanted,  for  I  liked  to  hear  their  sharp  tongues 
at  work)  as  they  do  for  the  other  favour,  and 
are    even  more  chary   of  it.     These   various 
amusements  sufficed  to  keep  me  in  occupation ; 
and  neither  in-doors  nor  out,  was  I  ever  troubled 
with  melancholy,  which  is  death  to  me,  or  with 
any  feeling  of  annoyance.     So  you  see,  this  is 
by  no  means  an   unpleasant  place  to  live  at ; 
and,  moreover,  it  is    to    be  remembered   that 
while  I  was  at  Rome,  I  only  saw  it  in  a  general 
and  public  sort  of  way,  as  any  obscure  stranger 
might  have  done  :  if  I  had  stayed  long  enough 
to  see  more  of  Rome,  as  it  is  seen  and  enjoyed 
by    its    own    population,  I   cannot    tell    how 
much  more  delighted  I  might  not  have  been. 
On  the  last  of  March,   I   had   an   attack  of 
cholic,  which  lasted  all  night,  but  was  not  very 
severe ;    it  stirred   up  my  stomach,  however, 
very  much,  and  made  my  water  sharper  than 
usual.     I   passed  some  large  gravel,  and  two 
stones.     On  Low  Sunday,  I  saw  the  ceremony 
of  the  Virgin's  alms.     '1  he  pope,  on  this  occa- 
sion, beside  his  usual  train,  has   twenty-five 
horses   led  before  him,  richly  caparisoned  in 
cloth  of  gold,  and  ten  or  twelve  mules  decorated 
with  crimson   velvet;   each  of  these  animals 
being  led  by  one  of  the  pope's  lacqueys  on  foot. 
His  own  litter  was  also  covered  with  crimson 
velvet.     He  was  immediately  preceded  by  four 
men  on  horseback,  each  bearing,  at  the  end  of 
a  truncheon,  also  covered  with  red  velvet,  and 
profusely  ornamented  with  gold,  a  red  hat :  he 
himself  rode  on  a  mule,  as  did  the  cardinals 
who  followed  him,  all  apparelled  in  their  robes 
of  state :  the  tails  of  which  were  fastened  with 
tags  to  their  mule's  bridle.     The  virgins  were 
a  hundred  and  seven  in  number,  and  each  was 
accompanied   by  an   elderly   female   relation. 
After  mass,  they  left  the  church,  and,  forming 
in  procession,  filed  off.     As  they  left  the  choir 
of  the  church  of  Minerva,  where  this  ceremony 
takes  place,  each  kisses   the  pope's  feet,  and 
he,  after  blessing  them,  gives  to  each  with  his 
own  hand,  a  purse  of  white  damask,  containing 
an  order  upon  his  banker  for  the  amount  of  her 
dowry.     It  is  understood,  that  all  the  girls  who 
present  themselves,  are  about  to  be  married,  and 
come  here  for  their  marriage  dowry,  which  is 
thirty -five  crowns  a  head,   besides  a  white 
dress,  which  each  has  presented  to  her  on  the 
occasion,  and  which  is  worth  five  crowns  more. 
Their  faces  are  covered  with  white  linen  veils, 


which  have  only  an  opening  for  them  to  see 
out  at 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  Rome,  is  that 
it  is  one  of  the  least  exclusive  cities  in  the 
world ;  a  place  where  foreigners  at  once  feel 
themselves  the  most  at  home  ;  in  fact,  Rome  is, 
by  its  very  nature,  the  city  of  strangers.  Its 
sovereign  is  sovereign  also  over  entire  Christen- 
dom ;  his  jurisdiction  generally  subjects  to  his 
authority  all  Christians,  wheresoever  they  are, 
even  in  their  homes  in  the  most  distant  coun- 
tries, as  much  as  in  Rome  itself;  and  as  to  all 
the  princes  and  grandees  of  bis  court,  the  con- 
sideration as  to  whence  they  came,  is  of  no  sort 
of  weight.  The  free  government  of  Venice, 
and  the  advantages  for  trade  there,  crowd  it 
with  strangers ;  but  they  all  have  the  effect  of 
not  being  at  home  there.  Here,  they  have  all 
got  charges,  offices  and  places ;  at  least,  all  such 
as  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  church  ; 
for  this  is  the  throne  of  the  ecclesiastical  class. 
You  may  see  quite  as  many,  if  not  more, 
foreigners  at  Venice  (as  to  the  number  of  fo- 
reigners in  France,  or  Germauy,  and  other 
countries,  it  does  not  at  all  come  into  com- 
parison), but  resident,  domiciled  foreigners,  are 
far  more  numerous  here.  The  common  people 
take  no  more  notice  of  our  fashion  of  dress,  or 
of  the  Spanish  or  German,  than  they  do  of 
their  own  ;  and  you  hardly  come  across  a  beg- 
gar that  does  not  ask  you  for  charity  in  your 
own  language. 

I  set  all  my  wits  to  work  to  obtain  the  title 
of  Roman  citizen,  if  only  out  of  respect  for  its 
former  dignity,  and  the  once  sacred  character 
of  its  authority.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  the 
matter,  but  I  succeeded,  at  least,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  any  grandees'  favour,  and 
without  even  mentioning  the  subject  to  any 
Frenchman.  The  authority  of  the  pope,  how- 
ever, was  called  into  requisition  by  the  medium 
of  Philippo  Mussotti,  his  major-domo,  who  had 
taken  a  particular  fancy  to  me,  and  exerted 
himself  very  zealously  in  my  behalf.  The 
favour  was  granted  me  on  the  13th  of  March, 
1581,  and  I  received  the  official  document  on 
the  5th  of  April,  couched  in  the  same  compli- 
mentary terms  that  were  addressed  on  the  like 
occasion  to  the  Signor  Jacomo  Buoncompag- 
none,  Duke  of  Sero,  the  pope's  son.  'Tis  an 
empty  title ;  but  yet  I  felt  infinite  delight  in 
having  obtained  it. 

On  the  3rd  of  April,  I  left  Rome,  very  early 
in  the  morning,  by  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  Tibur- 
tina,  and  proceeded  along  a  tolerably  level 
road,  with  corn-fields  on  each  side,  but,  like 
the  other  approaches  to  Rome,  with  but  very 
few  habitations  to  be  seen.  I  passed  the  river 
Teverone,  the  ancient  Anio,  first  over  the 
bridge  of  Mammolo,  and  then  over  the  bridge 
of  Lucan,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name. 
On  this  bridge  there  are  some  old  inscriptions, 
the  principal  of  which  is  quite  legible.  You 
pass  three  old  Roman  tombs  on  this  road,  but 
there  are  no  other  traces  of  antiquity,  and  but 
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very  little  of  the  oM  Roman  pavement;  yet 
this  is  the  Via  Tiburtina.  I  got  by  dinner- 
time to 

Tivoli,  fifteen  miles.  This  is  the  ancient 
Tiburtum,1  a  town  seated  on  the  very  roots  of 
the  mountains,  just  where  the  first  rise  takes 
place,  so  that  the  views  from  it,  and  the  situa- 
tion itself,  are  exceedingly  rich  and  picturesque ; 
an  uninterrupted  prospect  over  a  vast  plain, 
with  that  fine  old  Rome  full  in  the  distance. 
Before  you  the  eye  reaches  as  far  as  the  sea ; 
behind  you  rise  the  mountains.  It  is  bathed 
by  the  Teverone,  which  river,  just  at  this  place, 
takes  a  tremendous  leap  from  the  high  ground 
down  into  a  bason  of  rock,  five  or  six  hundred 
paces  below,8  and  then  flows  on  into  the  plain, 
where,  after  infinite  meanderings,  it  joins  the 
Tiber,  a  little  above  the  town.  Here  are  to  be 
seen  the  famous  palace  and  gardens  of  the  Car- 
dinal of  Ferrara ;  a  fine  work,  but  incomplete 
in  many  of  its  parts ;  nor  does  the  present  Car- 
dinal have  anything  done  towards  finishing  it. 
1  examined  every  feature  with  great  attention  ; 
and  I  would  attempt  to  give  some  description  of 
the  place  here,  but  there  are  already  accounts  of 
it  in  books,  and  representations  of  it  in  pictures. 
The  water-works  here,  which  send  forth  an 
infinite  number  of  streams  on  your  touching 
only  one  spring,  and  that  at  a  good  distance, 
I  had  seen  elsewhere  during  my  journey,  both  at 
Florence  and  at  Augusta,  as  I  have  mentioned 
There  is  a  real  organ,  which  plays  real  mutic, 
though  always  the  same  tune,  and  this  is 
effected  by  the  means  of  water,  which,  falling 
in  a  large  body,  and  with  a  sudden  descent, 
into  a  round,  arched  cave,  strikes  upon  the  air 
in  it,  and  compels  it  to  make  its  exit  through 
the  pipes  of  the  organ,  which  are  thus  supplied 
with  wind.  Another  fall  of  water  turns  a  broad 
wheel,  furnished  with  teeth,  so  fixed  in  it  as  to 
strike  in  due  order  the  keys  of  the  organ,  and 
thus  produce  the  tune  to  which  the  wheel  is 
set ;  and  by  the  same  machinery  they  imitate 
the  sound  of  trumpets.  In  another  place,  you 
hear  the  notes  of  birds  blended  in  harmony,  an 
artificial  effect,  produced  by  the  same  means, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  as  those  I  have  just  de- 
scribed ;  on  touching  a  spring,  you  give  motion 
to  an  artificial  owl,  which  on  presenting  itself 
on  the  top  of  a  "rock  causes  a  sudden  cessation 
of  the  previous  harmony,  the  little  birds  being 
supposed  to  have  become  alarmed  at  his  pre- 
sence ;  then,  on  touching  another  spring,  the 
owl  retires,  and  the  birds  re-commence,  and  you 
can  continue  this  sport  as  Ion?  as  you  like. 
In  one  place,  you  hear  a  roaring  sound,  like 
artillery  ;  in  auother,  you  are  startled  with  the 
sharper  discharge  of  gun-shots  \  both  of  these 
sounds  being  also  produced  by  water,  which 
falls  into  hollow  place*,  and  ejects  the  air.  All 
these  contrivances,  or  similar  ones,  I  had  seen 
elsewhere ;    but  there  was  one  thing  in  par- 


ticular, that  I  had  never  before  observed  :  there 
are  several  large  water- tanks,  or  reservoirs, 
with  a  margin  of  stone  all  round  tbem  ;  on  thii 
margin  stand  a  number  of  high  stone  pillars, 
at  about  four  paces  one  from  the  other.  From 
the  top  of  these  pillars  the  wnter  dashes  out 
with  great  force ;  but,  instead  of  spouting  up, 
the  current  discharges  itself  into  the  reservoir. 
These  various  streams  cross  each  other  midway 
in  the  air,  and  produce  a  continuous  and  heavy 
rain,  which  descends  violently  into  the  water 
below,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  falling  upon  it, 
produce  a  rainbow  well  nigh  as  brilliant  as  that 
we  see  in  the  sky.  Under  the  palace,  are  con- 
structed a  number  of  hollow  places  and  air- 
holes, which  communicate  in  the  hottest  weather 
a  most  refreshing  coolness  throughout  the  lower 
part  of  the  mansion  ;  this  part  of  the  structure 
is,  however,  not  quite  completed.  I  saw  several 
excellent  statues  here;  especially  a  sleeping 
nymph,  a  dead  nymph,  a  Minerva,  a  model  of 
the  Adonis  at  the  Bishop  of  Aquino's  ;  one  of  the 
bronze  wolf,  and  another  of  the  Youth  extracting 
a  thorn,  the  originals  of  which  are  at  the  Capi- 
tol ;  another  of  the  figure  of  Coined  v,  also  at  the 
Capitol ;  one  of  the  Laocoon,  and  another  of 
the  Antinous,  at  the  Bclvidere  ;  another  of  the 
Satyr,  at  Cardinal  Sforza's  country-seat ;  an- 
other of  the  new  production,  the  Moses,  die 
original  of  which  is  in  the  church  of  St.  Pietro 
in  Vinculo. ;  and  another,  of  the  fine  female 
figure,  that  lies  at  the  feet  of  Paul  III.  in  the 
new  church  of  St.  Peter.  These  are  the  statues 
that  pleased  me  most  at  Rome.  A  very  na- 
tural comparison  arises  in  the  mind  between 
this  place  and  Pratolino.  In  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  its  grottoes,  the  Florentine  grounds 
infinitely  surpass  the  Ferrarese  ;  in  the  abund- 
ance of  water,  the  latter  have  the  advantage ; 
in  the  variety  of  amusing  and  agreeable  water- 
works, they  are  about  equal;  it  the* Florentine 
artist,  perhaps,  displays  somewhat    more   ele- 

fmce  in  the  arrangement  of  his  details,  the 
errarese  compensates  for  this  by  his  fine  statues 
and  the  splendour  of  his  palace.  The  Ferrarese, 
in  charm  of  situation  and  beauty  of  prospect, 
far  surpasses  the  Florentine;  and  I  should   be 


1  The  Latin  name  is  not  Tiburtum,  but  Tibur. 

9  Moutai-ne  refer*  to  the  celebrated  cascade  of  Tivoli, 
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tain,  rising  in  a  small  garden  on  an  eminence, 
the  water  of  which  is  conducted  into  one  of  the 
apartments  of  the  palace,  ail  the  water  here  is 
river  water,   derived    from   the   Teverone   by 
means  of  a  canal  cut  for  that  purpose.     Were 
this  water  as  clear  and  drinkable  as  it  is  other- 
wise, the  place,  in  all  natural   qualifications, 
would  be  incomparable,  more  especially  from 
its  grand  fountain,  which  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary construction,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  its 
kind,  that  ever   I  saw,  here  or  elsewhere.     At 
Pratolino,  on   the   contrary,  all    the  water  is 


II 


whoee  performance  to  delisted  Wilton  the  painter,  that  bt 
rapturously  exclaimed,  "  Well  done,  water,  by  God  t" 
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spring  -  water,  which  is  brought  from  a  good 
distance  off.  As  the  Teverone  approaches  Ti- 
voli  by  a  rapid  descent  from  the  mountains, 
several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  make  use 
of  it  in  the  same  way  that  the  cardinal  has 
done,  so  that  his  water-works  do  not  create  so 
!  much  surprise,  as  they  would  do,  were  there  no 
I  similar  pieces  of  art  to  be  seen  about  here.  I 
left  this  place  the  next  day,  after  dinner,  and 
passed,  on  the  right  hand,  an  immense  min, 
which  they  say  extends  over  six  miles,  and 
looks  as  big  as  a  town  ;  this  was  the  Pradium1 
ot  the  Emperor  Adrian.  Further  on,  a  sul- 
phurous stream  crosses  the  road.  Its  borders 
are  all  whitened  with  the  sulphur,  the  smell  of 
which  is  perceptible  for  half  a  league  round ; 
but  they  make  no  use  of  it  medicinally.  In  this 
stream  they  find  small  substances,  formed  of  the 
scum  of  the  water,  which  resemble  our  comfits 
so  much  that  almost  any  one  would  be  de- 
ceived ;  and  the  people  of  Tivoli  form  them 
into  all  sorts  of  shapes,  and  sell  them  in  boxes, 
of  which  I  bought  two  at  seven  sous  six  deniers 
each.  There  are  several  antiquities  at  Tivoli, 
huch  as  two  termini  of  a  very  early  form,  and 
me  remains  of  a  temple,  several  pillars  of  which 
are  still  standing  entire ;  they  say  this  was  the 
temple  of  their  Sybil.  Upon  the  cornice  you 
can  still  distinguish  five  or  six  large  capital 
letters,  which  it  is  evident  concluded  the  in- 
scription, whatever  it  may  have  been,  for  the 
rest  of  the  wall  on  the  right  is  entire ;  the  other 
end  of  the  cornice,  however,  is  broken  off,  so 
that  other  letters  may  have  preceded  these: 
however,  all  that  now  remain  are  :  Ellius, 
L.  F.  I  don't  know  what  the  meaning  is. 
We  returned  in  the  evening  to 

Rome,  fifteen  miles.  I  travelled  all  the 
way  back  in  a  coach,  and,  contrary  to  my  ordi- 
nary experience,  found  myself  very  comfortable 
in  it.  rhey  are  far  more  attentive  to  their 
health  in  this  city,  than  in  any  other  place  I 
ever  saw  or  heard  of.  Each  quarter  of  the 
city,  each  street,  nay,  each  portion  of  each 
house,  is  marked  by  them  with  some  distinctive 
character  as  regards  health,  and  every  body,  that 
can  at  all  do  so,  changes  his  residence  with 
the  seasons.  Some  gentlemen  keep  up  two  or 
three  palaces,  at  a  very  great  expense,  so  that 
they  may  be  uble  to  move  about  from  one  to  the 
other,  according  to  the  season  and  their  physi- 
cians' orders.  On  the  15th  of  April,  I  went  to 
take  leave  of  the  Maestro  del  Sacro  Palazzo 
and  his  colleague,  who  begged  me  to  pay  no 
attention  to  the  censure  of  my  lx>oks,  which,  they 
told  me,  several  Frenchmen  had  since  informed 
them,  exhibited  very  great  ignorance  and  im- 
becility ;  they  assured  me  that  they  held  in 
high  honour  uud  esteem  my  intentions  and  my 
ability  ;  and  that  they  had  no  doubt  of  my 
affection   towards    the    church  j    adding,   that 


1  The  country-house. 

*  Abcut  half  put  four,  a.m 


they  had  such  confidence  in  my  conscientious- 
ness and  candour,  that  they  would  leave  it 
entirely  to  myself  to  omit  or  correct,  in  my 
book,  when  i  wished  to  reprint  it,  what  I 
should,  on  consideration,  think  too  free-spoken  ; 
and  they  referred  me,  among  one  or  two  other 

r tints,  to  my  treatment  of  the  word  fortune, 
thought  they  seemed  very  well  pleased  with 
me.  To  excuse  themselves  for  having  so 
minutely  examined  my  book,  a*nd  condemned  it 
in  some  things,  they  mentioned  several  books, 
written  in  our  own  time,  by  cardinals  and  other 
ecclesiastics  of  good  reputation,  which  had  been 
censured  in  like  manner  for  some  of  their  de- 
tails, but  which  censure  was  not  considered  as 
at  all  affecting  the  reputation  of  the  author,  or 
of  the  book  generally.  In  conclusion,  they 
entreated  me  to  assist  the  church  by  my  elo- 
quence (these  are  their  mots  de  courtoisie),  and 
to  take  up  my  abode  in  their  peaceful  city,  far 
removed  from  the  troubles  which  agitated  my 
own  country.  Both  these  were  persons  high 
in  authority,  and  eligible  for  cardinals. 

We  had  artichokes,  beans,  and  peas  here,  in 
the  middle  of  March.  In  April,  daylight  be- 
gins at  their  ten  o'clock ;'  and,  I  believe,  in 
the  longest  days,  at  their  nine  o'clock.  About 
this  time,  I  made  acquaintance,  among  others, 
with  a  Pole,  who  had  been  Cardinal  Hosius's* 
most  intimate  friend,  and  who  presented  me 
with  two  copies,  corrected  by  bis  own  hand,  of 
the  pamphlet  he  has  drawn  up,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  cardinal's  death.  The  longer  I 
staid  in  this  city,  the  more  did  I  become  charmed 
with  it ;  I  never  breathed  air  more  temperate, 
nor  better  suited  to  my  constitution.  On  the 
18th  April,  I  went  to  see  the  interior  of  Signor 
John  Ueorge  Cesarin's  palace,  which  contains 
a  great  variety  of  rare  antiquities,  more  espe- 
cially the  genuine  busts  of  fceno,  Possidonius, 
Euripides,  and  Carneades,  whose  names  are 
inscribed  thereon  in  very  ancient  Greek  cha- 
racters. He  has  also  a  number  of  portraits  of 
the  handsomest  living  Roman  ladies,  among 
others,  that  of  Signora  Claclia  Fascia  I  arnese, 
his  wife,  who,  if  not  the  most  lovely,  is  beyond 
comparison,  the  most  amiable  woman  in  Rome, 
or,  for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary,  else- 
where. This  nobleman  claims  to  be  of  the  race 
of  the  Caesars,  and  bears  of  right  as  such  the 
banner  of  the  Roman  nobility.  He  is  a  very 
rich  man.  His  arms  have  toe  bear  and  the 
column,  and  above  the  column  an  eagle  dis- 
played. 

One  of  the  great  sights  of  Rome  is  the  gar- 
dens and  pleasure- houses,  but  these  are  seen  to 
most  advantage  in  the  height  of  summer. 

Wednesday,  10th  of  April,  I  left  Rome  after 
dinner,  and  was  accompanied  as  far  as  the 
bridge  of  Mola,  by  Messieurs  de  Noirmon tiers, 


;,  du 


9  A  Polish  cardinal,  who  opened  the  proceedings  of  the  I  died  at  Home,  1679. 


de  la  Tremouille,  du  Bellay,  and  other  gentle- 


Council  of  Trent,  as  legate  of  Pope  Pius  IV.    Gregory  XIII. 
made  him  Grand  Penitentiary  of  the  Roman  Church.     He 
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men.  On  passing  this  bridge,  we  turned  to  the 
right,  leaving  on  the  left,  the  high  road  to  Vi- 
terbo,  by  which  we  had  come  to  Rome,  and  on 
the  extreme  right,  the  Tiber  and  the  moun- 
tains. We  went  along  an  open  and  irregular 
road,  through  a  country  unfertile  and  unin- 
habited. We  passed  the  place  called  Prima 
Porta,  the  first  gate,  at  about  seven  miles  from 
Rome.  Some  say  that  the  walls  of  ancient 
Rome  extended  as  far  as  this,  which,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  me  at  all  likely.  Along  the 
route,  which  is  the  ancient  Via  Flaminia,  there 
are  some  fine  remains  of  antiquity,  very  little 
known.     We  got  by  bed-time  to 

Castel-Novo,  sixteen  miles,  a  small  fortified 
town  belonging  to  the  Colon na  family,  com- 
pletely buried  among  the  hills,  in  a  situation 
that  reminded  me  very  strongly  of  the  fertile 
passes  through  our  Pyrenean  mountains,  on  the 
road  to  Aigues-Caudes.  Next  day,  20th  April, 
we  went  on  through  the  same  hilly  country, 
which,  however,  was  on  both  sides  of  us  fertile, 
thickly  populated,  and  very  agreeable  in  its 
aspect ;  and  then  descending  into  a  small  val- 
ley, along  which  ran  the  Tiber,  we  came  to 

Borguet,1  a  small  ca9tle  and  village  belonging 
to  the  Duke  Ottavio  Farnese.  After  dining 
here,  we  continued  our  journey  through  a  very 
pleasant  valley,  and  passed  the  Tiber  at  Corde,2 
where  you  still  see  the  large  stone  piers,  the 
remains  of  the  bridge  that  Augustus  built  here, 
to  connect  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  that 
into  which  we  were  now  entering,  with  that 
of  the  Faliscii,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
A  little  way  on,  we  came  to  Otricoli,  a  small 
town  belonging  to  the  Cardinal  of  Perugia. 
Close  to  this  place,  seated  in  a  very  beau- 
tiful spot,  there  are  the  ruins  of  some  very 
large  and  important  structure.  The  scenery  all 
along  this  route,  is  hilly  and  very  picturesque ; 
and  the  land  seems  exceedingly  fertile,  even  on 
the  higher  slopes  of  the  ascents.  You  see  houses 
iu  every  corner ;  and  we  passed  on  the  way  an 
inscription  in  Latin,  purporting  that  the  pope3 
had  put  this  road  into  complete  repair,  and 
given  it  the  name  of  the  Via  Buoncompagnone, 
after  his  own  patronymic.  This  custom  of  set- 
ting up  inscriptions  to  give  notice  to  posterity 
of  the  share  you  have  had  in  such  works, 
which  prevails  very  generally  throughout  Italy 
and  Germany,  acts  as  a  very  useful  incentive  ; 
for  many  a  man,  who  does  not  care  a  straw  for 
the  public,  has  been  induced,  by  this  hope  of 
lasting  fame,  to  execute  works  which  are  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  advantage  to  sociaty. 
As  to  the  road  I  was  traversing,  it  was  now 
available  even  for  coaches  as  far  as  Loretto, 
whereas  before  it  was  almost  entirely  impracti- 
cable.    We  slept  at 

Narni,  ten  miles,  Norma  in  Latin,  a  small 


>  Borghetto. 

*  OrU. 

•  Gregory  XIII. 


town  belonging  to  the  Holy  See,  built  on  the 
summit  of  a  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  tbe 
river  Negra,4  Nar  in  Latin.  One  part  of  the 
town  looks  over  a  very  beautiful  plain,  where 
this  river  is  seen  making  an  infinite  variety 
of  complicated  twistings  and  turnings.  In  the 
public  square  there  is  a  very  fine  fountain.  I 
went  to  look  at  the  church,  where  I  saw  some 
tapestry,  in  which  the  writing,  both  prose  and 

r>etrv,  is  in  the  ancient  French  language, 
could  not  learn  whence  this  tapestry  came  f 
all  I  collected  from  my  inquiries  on  the  subject 
was  that  the  people  here  seem  to  have  an  here- 
ditary attachment  to  our  nation.  The  tapestry 
in  question  represents  the  Passion,  and  occupies 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  nave.  Having  read 
in  Pliny  an  account  of  a  particular  sort  of  earth 
here  which,  he  says,  is  softened  by  heat  and 
dried  by  rain,  I  asked  the  people  about  it,  bat 
they  had  never  heard  of  any  thing  of  the  sort 
About  a  mile  hence  there  are  some  cold  springs, 
which  produce  the  same  effect  as  our  hot 
springs ;  they  are  used  by  a  few  people,  but 
have  attained  very  little  note.  The  inn  we 
were  at  was  a  very  good  one  for  Italy.  We 
bad  no  candles,  the  whole  house  being  lighted 
with  oil.  On  the  21st,  very  early  iu  the 
morning,  we  descended  into  an  exceedingly 
pretty  valley,  watered  by  the  river  Negra, 
which  we  passed  over  by  a  bridge,  at  the  gates 
of  Terni.  In  the  public  square  of  this  town, 
we  saw  a  very  ancient  column  still  standing. 
I  could  perceive  no  inscription  on  it,  but  at  its 
side  is  the  statue  of  a  lion,  beneath  which,  in 
old  characters,  there  is  a  dedication  to  Nep- 
tune, with  a  roughly  carved  representation  of 
the  god  himself  and  all  his  train.  In  the  same 
place  there  is  a  pedestal,  which  has  been  set  in 
a  prominent  spot,  on  which  I  read  an  inscrip- 
tion purporting  that  "  to  A.  Pompeius,  A.  F., 
the  inhabitants  of  this  town  (here  called  Inter- 
anuria,  a  name  derived  from  the  river  Negra, 
that  washes  it  on  one  side,  and  another  stream 
which  runs  by  it  on  the  other)  have  erected  a 
statue,  in  commemoration  of  the  services  he  has 
rendered  them."  There  is  no  longer  any  sta- 
tue, but  I  judged  that  the  inscription  was  very 
old,  from  the  use  of  the  diphthong  in  pericideis 
and  similar  words.  This  is  a  pretty  little  town, 
singularly  well  placed.  On  the  one  side,  whence 
we  had  approached  it,  there  is  a  very  charming 
and  richly  cultivated  valley,  with  a  large  popu- 
lation, who,  among  other  products,  pay  particular 
attention  to  their  olive  plantations,  which  pre- 
sent a  very  beautiful  appearance.  Every  here 
and  there,  among  the  smaller  hills,  there  rises 
one  of  tolerable  height,  which  in  almost  every 
instance  is  cultivated,  and  yields  abundance  of 
produce  of  various  descriptions,  up  to  the  very 
summit.     1  was  at  this  time  suffering  from  a 


«  Nera.  I 

5  It  wu  not  improbably  brought  here  by  tbe  French,  who  I 

often  pawed   into  Italy  in  the  wan  under  Charlea  VIII.,  ' 

Louia  XII.,  and  Francis  I. 
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severe  attack  of  my  malady,  which  had  now 
lasted  twenty-four  hours,  and  was  getting  to  its 
height ;  yet,  for  all  my  pain,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  delighted  at  the  beauty  of  the  place. 
Shortly  after  leaving  Terni,  we  found  ourselves 
more  decidedly  entering  upon  the  Apennines, 
'  and  then  we  began  thoroughly  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  ot  the  excellent  new  road  that 
the  pope  has  formed  here,  at  such  expense  and 
labour.  The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  road  all  along,  did  the  repairs  and  im- 
provements by  their  forced  labour;  but  they  do 
not  complain  so  much  of  having  been  obliged 
to  work  without  being  paid  for  it,  as  they  do  at 
being  compelled  to  give  up  pieces  of  fertile  and 
cultivated  land,  where  these  were  required  for 
forming  the  new  road.  On  our  right  we  noticed 
a  hill,  with  a  village  on  its  summit.  This  hill 
the  people  here  call  Colle  Scipoli,  and  they  say 
that  its  ancient  name  was  Castrum  Scipionis. 
The  other  mountains,  which  are  much  higher 
than  the  one  I  have  mentioned,  are  all  barren 
and  rocky.  Following  our  road,  which  lay 
between  these  and  the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent, 
we  reached 

S  pole  to,  eighteen  miles,  a  celebrated  and 
commodious  town,  seated  amidst  the  mountains. 
We  were  here  called  upon  to  produce  our  certi- 
ficate of  health,  not  on  account  of  the  plague, 
which  at  this  time  did  not  prevail  in  any  part 
of  Italy,  but  by  reason  of  the  fear  which  the 
people  here  are  in  of  one  Petrino,  a  fellow- 
townsman  of  their's,  the  most  noted  robber  now 
in  Italy,  and  of  whom  some  tremendous  stories 
are  told.  All  the  places  about  are  in  constant 
dread  of  being  surprised  by  this  man  and  his 
band.  There  are  inns  at  short  intervals  all 
along  the  road  and  over  the  country ;  and  in 
some  places,  where  there  is  no  regular  house, 
you  will  find  a  hut  formed  of  the  branches  of 
trees,  where  you  can  be  supplied  with  boiled 
egg*,  bread,  cheese,  and  wine.  They  have 
no  butter  here,  using  oil  instead,  for  all  pur- 
poses. On  leaving  the  town,  which  we  did  the 
same  day  after  dinner,  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  valley  of  Spoleto,  as  lovely  a  place  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  about  two  Gascon  leagues 
broad.  The  mountain  sides  are  every  here 
and  there  dotted  with  houses.  The  road  along 
which  we  were  now  proceeding  is  a  continu- 
ation of  that  of  which  I  have  already  spoken, 
and  runs  as  straight  as  a  line.  We  passed  a 
number  of  towns  lying  on  either  hand,  and, 
among  others,  had  another  view  of  Terni.  Ser- 
vius,  in  his  notes  upon  Virgil,  says  that  this  is 
the  Olivi  favaque  mustica,  of  which  the  poet 
speaks  in  Book  vii.,  but  others  are  of  a  different 
opinion.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  it  is  a  town  built  upon  a  high  mountain, 
on  the  sides  of  which  it  extends  until  it  reaches 
nearly  half-way  ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
is  completed  by  the  plantations  of  olive  trees, 
which  occupy  all  the  other  parts  of  the  ascent. 
We  got  in  the  evening  to 

1  St.  Foi,  in  Pcrigord,  new  Montaigne's  residence. 


Foligni,  twelve  miles,  a  handsome  town, 
standing  in  a  plain ;  the  general  appearance 
strongly  reminded  me  of  St.  Foi, '  though 
the  surrounding  country  here  is  far  richer, 
and  the  town  itself,  beyond  all  comparison, 
prettier  and  more  populous.  A  streamlet  called 
Topino  waters  the  place.  This  town  was 
anciently  named  Fulignium,  or,  according  to 
other  authorities,  Fulcinia,  and  was  built  on 
the  site  of  Forum  Flaminium.  The  inns  on 
this  route  are  much  about  the  same  as  those  in 
France,  except  that  the  horses  can  seldom  get 
any  thing  but  hay  to  eat.  They  have  very 
little  fresh  fish  in  these  parts.  Throughout 
Italy,  they  serve  up  the  beans  and  peas  un- 
dressed, and  their  almonds  in  a  green  state,  and 
very  seldom  dress  artichokes.  Their  rooms  are 
floored  with  tiles.  They  guide  their  oxen  by  a 
rope  fastened  to  an  iron  ring,  which  is  passed 
through  the  muzzle  of  the  nose,  in  the  same 
manner  that  buffaloes  are  kept  in.  The  car- 
rier-mules, which  are  very  numerous  here,  and 
very  fine,  are  not  shod  in  front  in  our  fashion, 
but  wear  round  shoes,  bigger  than  the  feet,  and 
quite  encompassing  them.  Every  here  and 
there  you  meet,  on  the  road,  monks  who  give 
holy  water  to  travellers,  and  expect  alms  in 
return  for  it ;  and  there  is  no  end  to  boys,  who 
run  along  by  your  side,  begging  charity,  and 
promising  to  say  for  you,  in  return,  an  infinity 
of  paternosters,  on  the  beads  which  they  carry 
and  hold  out  to  you  as  a  proof  of  their  good 
faith.  The  wines  are  very  indifferent.  The 
next  morning,  soon  after  resuming  our  jour- 
ney, we  left  the  beautiful  valley  I  spoke  of, 
and  proceeded  up  the  mountains,  where,  how- 
ever, we  at  intervals  came  upon  other  valleys, 
more  or  less  agreeable.  For  the  greater  part  of 
the  morning,  we  were  never  tired  of  gazing  at 
the  lovely  scenery  which  presented  itself  on 
either  side  of  us ;  in  every  direction  you  see 
hills  completely  covered  with  fine  fruit-trees 
and  corn-fields,  even  in  spots  so  abrupt  and 
precipitous  that  it  seemed  a  miracle  how  any 
horses  or  oxen  could  ever  get  there ;  between 
these  hills  meander  charming  valleys,  watered 
by  an  infinity  of  streams,  and  with  so  many 
villages  and  single  cottages  scattered  about, 
that  I  should  have  been  reminded  of  the  ap- 
proach to  Florence,  but  for  the  entire  absence 
of  palaces  and  the  better  sort  of  houses,  and 
that,  near  Florence,  the  land  is  mostly  unculti- 
vated, whereas  here  not  one  single  inch  of 
ground  is  lost.  It  is  true  that  the  season  of  the 
year  was  more  favourable  to  the  landscape, 
which  so  excited  my  admiration  here.  Very 
frequently,  at  a  great  height  above  us,  we 
would  see  a  handsome  village  perched  on  the 
mountain's  edge ;  and  looking  down  far  be- 
neath us,  as  it  were  at  the  Antipodes,  the  eye 
fell  upon  another  village,  embosomed  in  a  deep 
vulley.  One  circumstance  that  greatly  aided 
the  effect  was  that,  behind  these  fertile  and 
smiling  hills,  the  Apennines  showed  their  rug- 
ged and  inaccessible  peaks,  whence  we  could 
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discern  those  very  torrents  rush  foaming  down, 
which,  after  having  exhausted  their  original 
power  and  fury,  modified  themselves  into  the 
gentle  streams  which  refreshed  and  adorned  the 
valleys  beneath  us.  Among  the  distant  heights 
we  could  every  now  and  then  discern  rich  and 
fertile  plains,  many  of  which  appeared  to  be  of 
considerable  extent.  I  do  not  conceive  that 
any  description,  either  on  paper  or  on  canvass, 
could  at  all  convey  to  the  eye  or  the  mind 
the  surpassing  loveliness  of  the  scenery.  We 
got  by  dinner-time  to 

La  Muccia,  twenty  miles,  a  small  town  seated 
on  the  river  Chiento.  After  dinner,  we  went 
on  along  an  easy  road,  running  low  among  the 
hills ;  and  should  have  made  a  longer  day's 
journey,  but  that,  having  given  our  vettunno 
a  box  on  the  ear,  which  U  considered  a  great 
outrage  in  this  country,  as  was  shown  in  the 
affair  of  the  vetturino  who  killed  the  Prince  of 
Tresiguano  for  having  struck  him,  and  having 
lost  sight  of  the  man,  I  conceived  somewhat  of 
an  apprehension  that  he  might  be  plotting  some 
mischief  against  me,  and  so,  contrary  to  my 
first  plan,  which  was  to  go  to  Tolentino,  I 
stopped  to  sleep  at 

Val-Chimara,  eight  miles,  a  small  village, 
though  the  post-town,  standing  on  the  river 
Chiento.  Next  morning,  Sunday,  we  went  on 
through  the  same  valley  to  Tolentino,  beyond 
which  the  ground  grew  flatter,  and  there  was 
soon  nothing  but  slight  undulations  on  either 
side,  which  gave  the  country  very  much  the 
appearance  of  the  Agenois,  where  it  is  prettiest, 
along  the  Garonne ;  except  that,  just  us  iu 
Switzerland,  you  do  not  see  here  any  castles  or 
gentlemen's  houses,  but  only  villages  or  small 
towns.  The  road,  which  followed  the  river, 
continued  to  be  a  very  fine  one,  and  towards 
the  end  was  paved  with  brick.  We  reached 
by  dinner-time 

Macerata,  eighteen  miles,  a  pretty  town, 
the  size  of  Libourne,  seated  on  an  eminence 
rising  in  a  cone.  There  are  very  few  fine 
houses  here,  but  among  them  I  remarked  a 
gentleman's  mansion,  built  of  freestone,  the 
walls  of  which  were  all  cut  out  into  poiuts, 
diamond  fashion ;  the  form  of  the  house  alto- 

f ether  was  like  that  of  Cardinal  d'Este  at 
'errara,  and  is  a  construction  which  makes  an 
exceedingly  good  appearance.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  town  there  is  a  gate  recently  erected,  on 
which  is  inscribed,  in  golden  letters :  "  Porta 
Buoncompagno."  Here  terminates  the  line  of 
road  which  the  pope  has  reconstructed.  This 
town  is  the  seat  of  the  legate  for  the  Marches 
of  Ancona.  In  this  part  of  the  country,  they 
boil  all  their  wines  till  at  least  half  the  quantity 
evaporates,  imagining  that  they  concentrate 
the  strength  and  flavour  of  the  whole  in  the 
portion  which  remains.  It  was  now  very  easy 
to  perceive  that  we  were  approaching  Loretto, 
from  the  extent  to  which  all  the  roads  were 
crowded  with  people  going  and  coming,  num- 
bers of  whom,    not   merely   single   travellers, 


but  whole  companies  of  rich  men,  were  per- 
forming the  journey  on  foot,  dressed  as  pil- 
grims. Some  of  these  companies  were  preceded 
by  a  man  with  a  banner,  and  by  another  man 
bearing  a  crucifix;  and  all  the  persons  con- 
posing  each  company  were  dressed  alike.  After 
dinner,  we  went  on  through  a  common-place 
sort  of  country,  but  tolerably  fertile,  exhibit- 
ing the  ordinary  proportions  of  river,  hill,  dak, 
and  level  ground,  the  road  itself  being  almost 
all  the  way  paved  with  bricks  placed  edge- 
wise. We  passed  through  the  town  of  Ke- 
canati,  a  long  straggling  place,  built  on  am 
eminence,  whose  turnings  and  twistings  it 
follows  closely,  and  arrived  in  the  even- 
ing at 

Loretto,  fifteen  miles,  a  small  town,  enclosed 
within  walls,  and  fortified  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Turks.  It  stands  on  a  rising 
ground,  overlooking  a  fine  plain,  and  beyond 
this,  at  no  (peat  distance,  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or 
Gulf  of  Venice  ;  which  indeed  is  so  near  that, 
in  clear  weather,  you  can  see  the  Sclavoniao 
mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf.  The 
town  altogether  is  exceedingly  well  situated. 
There  are  very  few  inhabitants,  beyond  those 
who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  services  of 
devotion ;  or  indirectly,  as  innkeepers  (whose 
houses  are  far  from  eligible  places  of  resort), 
and  dealers  in  wax  candles,  images,  beads, 
Agnus  Dei,  Salvatori,  and  such  commodities, 
for  the  sale  of  which  there  are  a  number  of  fine 
shops,  handsomely  fitted  up ;  as  may  well  be, 
for  they  drive  an  excellent  trade.  I  myself  got 
rid  of  fifty  good  crowns  in  this  way,  while  I  was 
there.  The  priests,  the  churchmen,  and  the 
college  of  Jesuits,  all  live  together  in  a  large 
modern  palace,  where  also  the  governor  resides, 
himself  a  churchman,  who  has  the  ordering  of 
all  things  here,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
legate  and  the  pope.  The  place  of  devotion  a 
a  small  brick  Louse,  very  old  and  very  mean, 
much  longer  than  it  is  broad.  At  the  head  of 
this,  is  a  projection,  the  two  sides  of  which  are 
iron  doors,  the  front  consisting  of  a  thick  iron 
grating  ;  the  whole  affair  is  exceedingly  coarse 
and  antiquated,  without  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  wealth  about  it.  This  iron  grating 
reaches  across  from  one  door  to  the  other,  ana 
through  it  you  can  see  to  the  end  of  the  build- 
ing, where  stands  the  shrine,  which  occupies 
about  a  fifth  part  of  the  space,  and  is  the  prin- 
ci]>al  object  with  the  pious  visitors.  Here, 
against  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  is  to  be  seen 
the  image  of  our  Lady,  made,  they  say,  of 
wood  ;  all  the  rest  of  the  shrine  is  so  covered 
with  magnificent  ex-votos,  the  offerings  of 
princes  and  their  subjects  in  all  parts  of  Christ- 
endom, that  there  is  hardly  an  inch  of  wall 
discernible,  hardly  a  spot  that  does  not  glitter 
with  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  as  a  very 
great  favour,  that  I  obtained  therein  a  vacant 
place,  large  enough  to  receive  a  small  frame,  in 
which  were  fixed  four  silver  figures;  that  of  Our 
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Lady,  my  own,  that  of  my  wife,  and  that  of 
my  daughter.     At  the  foot  of  mine   there   is 
engraved  in  silver :  Michael  Montanus,  Gal- 
lus   VascOy   Eques    Begii    ordinis,    1581  ;!    at 
the  foot  of  my  wife's :  FrancUca  Cassaniana 
u.ror  ?  and  at  that  of  my  daughter :  Leonora 
Montana  filia  Ulrica  ?  the  figure  of  Our  Lady 
is  in  the  front,  and  the  three  others  are  kneeling 
side  by  side  before  her.     Besides  the  two  doors 
I  have  mentioned,  there  is  another  door  into 
the  chapel,  and  as  you  go  in  at  this  door,  you 
may  see  my  offering  on  the  left  hand,  fixed 
against   the   wall,   to   which    I    had  it  firmly 
nailed.     I  at  first  had  a  small  silver  chain  and 
ring  attached  to  the  frame,  that  it  might  be 
hung  up  against  the  wall  upon  a  nail,  but  the 
person    who    put    it    up   preferred    nailing   it 
directly   to  the   wall.     In   this    place    is    the 
chimney,  which  you  can  see  on  lifting  up  some 
old  drapery  that  hangs  before  it.     Very  few 
persons  are  permitted  to  enter  this  sanctum ; 
indeed  over  the  door,  which  is  covered  with 
metal  plates  richly  worked,  with  an  iron  grating 
before  it,  there  is  a  notice  forbidding  all  persons 
to  enter  without  express  permission  from  the 
governor.     Among  other  richer  presents,  they 
carefully  preserve,  for  the  singularity  of  the 
thing,  a  large  wax  candle,  which  had  not  long 
before  been  forwarded  there  by  a  Turk,  who 
had  vowed  to  make  this  offering  to  Our  Lady, 
on  an  occasion  when,  finding  himself  in  some  ex- 
treme emergency,  he  was  willing  to  catch  hold 
of  every  string  that  he  thought  would  help  him. 
The  remaining  portion  of  this  edifice  is  used  as 
a  chapel,  into  which  no  daylight  enters,  except 
what  may  get  in  through  the  grating  of  which 
I  spoke,  close  to  which  the  altar  stands.   There 
is  no  chair,  no  bench,  no  painting,  no  tapestry, 
no  ornament  of  any  sort,  in  this  chapel.     You 
are  not  permitted  to  wear  any  description  of 
weapon  in  this  sacred  place  ;  and,  once  within 
its  threshold,  all  distinctions  of  rank  are  for  the 
time  laid  aside.     We  received  the  sacrament  in 
this  chapel,  a  privilege  not  acceded  to  every 
body  ;  there  is  another   place  devoted  to  this 
purpose,  for  ordinary  cases,  on  account  of  the 
vast  number  of  persons  who  are  anxious  to  com- 
municate here.   There  is  such  a  crowd  of  people 
congregating  in  this  chapel  at  all  hours,  that 
you  had  need  to  be  early  stirring  to  secure  a 
place  there.     It  was  a  German  Jesuit  who  offi- 
ciated when  I  received  the  sacrament.     The 
people  are  strictly  prohibited  from  taking  even 
a  scratching  of  plaster  from  the  walls  ;  if  any 
thing  of  this  sort  were  once  permitted,  there 
would  not  be  one  stone  left  on  another  in  three 
days.    Every  step  in  this  place  is  celebrated 
for  miracles,  for  which  I  refer  to  the  printed 
accounts ;  there  are  several  quite  recent  cases, 
exhibited  in  the  mishaps  which  have  occurred 
to  persons  who,  from  a  spirit  of  devotion,  have 
carried  away  some  bit  of  the  building,  even 


though  by  the  pope's  consent :  and  one  little 
bit  of  brick,  that  was  carried  off  at  the  time  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  has  been  brought  back  by 
some  miraculous  agency.     The  little  building 
which  contains  the  shrine  is  surrounded   and 
covered  over  by  a  square  marble  structure  of 
the  richest  and  most  ornate  description :  there 
are  very  few  structures  at  all  comparable  to  it. 
This  structure  again  is  enclosed  in  a  magnificent 
church,  around  which  stand  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful chapels    and   funereal  monuments,   and, 
among  others,  one  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  Cardinal  d'Amboise  by  M.  the  Cardinal 
d'Armagnac.    The  square  building  which  en- 
closes the  shrine  is,  as  it  were,  the  choir  of  the 
church  ;  there  is,  however,  a  choir  belonging  to 
the  church,  but  this  is  in  a  corner.    The  whole 
interior  of  the  church  is  hung  with  pictures, 
portraits,  and  historical  pieces  of  every  descrip- 
tion.    There  are  a  great  many  rich  ornaments, 
too,  but  by  no  means  so  many  as  I   should 
have  expected  to  find,  considering  the  great 
fame   this  sacred   edifice  has   for   so  long    a 
period  enjoyed.     I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that 
many  of  the  older  ornaments  are  melted  down 
and  applied  to  other  uses.     The  annual  dona- 
tions in  ready   money  are   estimated  at   ten 
thousand  crowns.     There  are  more  of  the  ex- 
ternals of  religion  here  than  in  any  place  I  was 
ever  at.    Whatever  is  lost  here,  whether  money 
or  otherwise,  which  elsewhere  would  be  appro- 
priated by  the  finder,  the  person  who  picks  it 
up  puts  it  into  a  public  open   box,  kept  for 
that  purpose,  and  any  other  person  may  there 
go  and  take  possession  of  it,  without  asking  or 
being  asked  any  questions,  it  being  understood, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  is  the  owner. 
While  I  was  at  the  place,  there  were  a  number 
of  things,   beads,  handkerchiefs,   and   purses, 
which  lay  there  ready  for  the  first  person  who 
chose  to  take  them.     Whatever  you  purchase 
here  and  actually  leave  for  the  service  of  the 
church,  the  seller  will  charge  no  profit  upon,  in 
order,  as  the  idea  is,  to  participate  in  the  bles- 
sing which  may  be  obtained  ;  you  only  pay  for 
the  materials :  in  the  same  way,  the  people  con- 
nected with  the  church,  who  are  zealous  and 
active  to  a  degree,  will  take  nothing  of  you  for 
confession,  the  sacrament,  and  other  religious 
services,  which  they  are  ever  ready  to  perform. 
The  usual  way  is  for  you  to  give  to  one  or  other 
of  them,  a  sum  of  money  to  be  distributed  in 
your  name  among  the  poor,  wheu  you  have  left 
the  place.   While  I  was  in  the  sacrarium,  there 
came  in  a  man  who  offered  the  first  priest  he 
met  a  silver  cup,  which,  he  said,  he  had  made 
a  vow  of;  and  as  his  vow  was  to  the  value  of 
twelve  crowns,    and    the   cup   had    not    cost 
quite  so  much,  he  paid  over  the  difference  in 
money  to  the  priest,  who  audited   the  calcu- 
lation  of  the    value    of    the    cup,    and    the 
balance  remaining,  as  a  matter  due  of  course, 


1  Michael  de  Montaigne,  Frenchman  and  Gascon,  knight 
of  the  order  of  the  King,  1581. 


9  Frances  de  la  Chaasaigne,  his  wife. 

3  Jjeonora  de  Montaigne,  their  only  daughter. 
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a  ad  Laving  thereby  satisfied  the  donor  that 
he  had  scrupulously  fulfilled  his  vow,  he  led 
him  to  the  shrine,  where,  in  his  name,  he 
offered  the  cup  to  Our  Lady,  adding  a  short 
prayer,  and  threw  the  money  into  the  common 
box.  Things  of  this  sort  are  to  be  seen  every 
day.  The  gifts  proffered  are  received  with 
the  utmost  indifference ;  indeed,  it  would  seem 
rather  a  matter  of  favour  for  them  to  be  re- 
ceived at  all.  I  stopped  all  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday,  until  after  mass,  when  we  left. 
I  have  a  word  to  say  here,  in  celebration  of  a 
place  where  I  myself  experienced  very  great 
gratification.  While  I  was  at  Loretto,  there 
was  also  there  Michael  Marteau,  Seigneur  of 
La  Chapelle,  a  Parisian,  a  very  rich  young 
man,  who  was  accompanied  by  a  large  train. 
From  him  and  from  his  attendants,  I  had  a  very 

K articular  and  curious  account  of  the  cure  of 
is  leg,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  virtues  of  this 
holy  place,  and  certainly  it  was  impossible  for 
a  miracle  to  be  more  clearly  made  out  in  all  its 
effects,  than  in  the  account  which  these  people 
gave.  They  said,  that  all  the  surgeons  of  Paris 
and  Italy  had  entirely  failed  ;  the  young  man 
had  spent  more  than  three  thousand  crowns  in 
seeking  a  cure,  yet,  for  the  last  three  years, 
his  knee  had  been  getting  worse  and  worse, 
more  swollen,  more  painful,  more  inflamed, 
until  at  last  it  threw  him  altogether  into  a 
dreadful  fever.  At  the  time  of  his  cure,  he  had 
taken  no  physic,  or  other  external  remedy,  for 
several  days ;  he  was  lying  asleep  when,  all  of 
a  sudden,  he  dreamed  that  he  was  cured,  and 
thought  he  saw  a  great  flash  of  light ;  he 
awoke  up,  exclaimed  that  he  was  cured,  called 
bis  people,  got  up,  and  walked  about  the  room, 
a  thine  be  had  not  done  since  he  was  seized 
with  the  malady  ;  the  6 welling-  from  that  time 
began  to  subside,  the  withered  and  well  nigh 
dead  skin  to  resume  its  healthy  tone,  and  his 
cure  was  rapidly  compleetd,  without  any  sort 
of  mortal  aid.  He  was  at  this  time  in  perfect 
health,  for  his  cure  took  place  a  month  or  two 
before  the  time  of  which  I  write  now,  and  he 
had  since  that  been  at  Home,  where  be  was  at 
the  same  time  with  us.  From  the  account 
which  he  and  his  people  gave,  never  was  there 
a  clearer  case  made  out.  The  miracle  by  which 
the  Santa-casa,  which  they  hold  to  be  the 
house  at  Nazareth  in  which  Jesus  Christ  was 
born,  was  transported  thence,  first  to  Sclavonia, 
then  to  a  place  near  Loretto,  and  lastly  to 
Loretto  itself,  is  written  on  large  marble  tablets 
along  the  pillars  in  the  church,  in  the  Italian, 
Sclavonian,  French,  German,  and  Spanish 
languages.  In  the  choU>is  suspended  the 
banner  of  our  kings,  being  the  only  royal 
arms  that  is  to  be  seen  there.  I  was  told  that, 
every  now  and  then,  large  hordes  of  Sclavonians 
make  a  pilgrimage  hither,  who  set  up  loud  cries 
at  sea  as  soon  as  they  come  within  sight  of  the 
church,  and  fall  to  all  sorts  of  protestations  and 
promises  to  Our  Lady,  entreating  her  to  return 
amongst  them!  and  bewailing  themselves  for 


having  given  her  cause  to  abandon  them.  I 
was  informed  that  you  can  go  from  Loretto  to 
Naples  along  the  sea-shore  in  eight  easy  days' 
journeys,  an  excursion  I  have  a  great  fancy  to 
make.  You  must  go  through  Pescara  to  the 
city  of  Chi  eta,  where  there  is  a  conveyance  that 
sets  out  every  Sunday  for  Naples.  I  offered 
money  to  several  priests,  but  most  of  them  re- 
fused it,  and  those  that  did  accept  it,  were  only 
prevailed  upon  with  the  utmost  difficulty  in  the 
world.  They  keep  their  corn  here  in  cellars, 
running  under  the  street.  It  was  on  the  25th 
of  April  that  I  offered  my  ex-voto~  To  come 
from  Home  to  Loretto,  which  occupied  us  four 
days  and  a  half,  cost  me  six  crowns  fifty  soli 
each,  the  persons  who  let  us  the  horses  keeping 
both  them  and  us.  This  sort  of  bargain,  how- 
ever, is  exceedingly  inconvenient,  inasmuch  as 
they  hurry  you  on  as  much  as  possible  to  save 
expense,  and,  moreover,  give  you  but  shabby 
entertainment  on  the  way.  On  the  26th,  I  went 
to  see  the  port,  which  is  three  miles  off,  and  is 
a  handsome  one  enough ;  there  is  a  fortress 
overlooking  it,  which  belongs  to  the  people  of 
Ricanati.  Don  Luca-Giovanni,  the  incumbent, 
and  Giovanni  Gregorio  da  Calli,  keeper  of  the 
sacristy,  on  my  leaving  the  place,  gave  me  their 
addresses,  that  I  might  write  to  them,  did  I  re- 
quire any  thing  done  for  myself  or  others  ;  both 
these  gentlemen  had  shown  me  much  kindness. 
The  former  of  them  has  the  charge  of  the  little 
chapel,  and  would  take  no  fee  from  me  in  re- 
spect of  it ;  I  shall  always  feel  grateful  for  their 
politeness  and  attention.  On  Wednesday,  as  I 
before  said,  after  dinner,  I  left  this  place,  and, 
proceeding  through  a  varied  and  fertile  country, 
got  by  supper-time  to 

Ancona,  fifteen  miles.     This  is  the  principal 
town  of  the  marches,  in  Latin,  Piccenum.     It 
has  a  large  population,  a  considerable  portion 
of  whom  are  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Sclavonians, 
for  the  place  carries  on  a  good  trade.  The  town 
'is  well  built,  and  is  flanked  by  two  eminences, 
which  run  down  into  the  sea.    On  one  of  these, 
by  which  we  entered,  there  is  a  large  fort,  and 
on   the  other  a  church.     The  town  is  seated 
partly  on  the  slopes  of  these  two  hills  ;  but  the 
principal  portion  is  in  the  valley  between  them, 
and  along  the  sea-side.    There  is  a  good  port 
here,  where  may  still  be  seen  a  fine  arch,  erected 
in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  his  wife,  and 
bis  sister.     I  was  told  that  the  passage  over  to 
Sclavonia  is  often  performed  in  eight,  ten,  and 
twelve  hours.     I  have  no  doubt  I  could  have 
got  a  vessel  here,  which  would  have  carried  me 
to  Venice  for  six  crowns  or  a  little  more.     I 
gave  thirty-three  demi-pistoles  for  the  hire  of 
eight  horses  to  Lucca,  about  eight  days'  jour- 
ney, the  vetturino  to  keep  the  horses,  and  if 
I  was  four  or  five  days  on  the  journey,  beyond 
the  eight  specified,  I  was  to  have  the  horses  for 
the  same  money,  on  paying  for  their  keep  and 
the  attendance  on  them.    The  country  abounds 
with  excellent  setters,  which  may  be  had  for 
about  six  crowns  each.    There  is  an  amazing 
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number  of  quails  caught  here,  but  they  are  very 
poor.  I  remained  till  after  dinner,  on  the  27th, 
to  have  a  thorough  examination  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  place.  At  St.  Creaco,1  the  church 
-which  I  mentioned  as  standing  on  the  hill, 
there  are  more  relics  of  note  than  in  any  church 
we  ever  saw.  We  learnt  that  the  quails  come 
over  here  in  large  flocks  from  Sclavonia,  and 
that  every  night  they  are  caught  in  nets  on  the 
sea-shore,  by  men  who  allure  them  in  their 
flight  by  imitating  the  quail's  notes.  In  Sep- 
tember, these  birds  return  to  Sclavonia.  In  the 
night,  I  heard  the  report  of  a  cannon,  as  far  off 
as  from  the  Abruzzi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  beyond  that  city.  Every  league  along  the 
coast  there  is  a  tower ;  the  first  of  these  that 
discovers  a  corsair  at  sea,  by  firing  a  gun,  gives 
a  signal  to  the  next  tower,  and  so  on,  and  in 
this  way  the  alarm  spreads  with  such  rapidity 
that  in  one  hour's  time,  it  reaches  from  the  other 
end  of  Italy  to  Venice.  Ancona  takes  its  name 
from  the  Greek  word  ('A'yxwv>  elbow),  from 
the  form  of  the  sharp  bend  of  the  sea  in  which 
it  stands.  There  is  a  Greek  church  here. 
On  an  old  stone,  in  the  principal  gate,  I  saw 
some  characters,  which  I  took  to  be  Sclavonian. 
The  generality  of  the  women  here  are  good- 
looking,  and  most  of  the  men  have  the  appear- 
ance of  honest  industrious  artisans.  The  sea 
here  is  much  calmer  than  our  ocean-tide.  After 
dinner,  we  proceeded  along  the  shore,  which  is 
cultivated  almost  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
by  bed- time  reached 

Senigagla,  twenty  miles,  a  pretty  little  town, 
seated  in  a  fair  valley,  quite  at  the  sea-side. 
There  is  a  very  good  port  here,  for  the  place 
is  also  washed  by  a  river,  which  flows  hither 
from  the  mountains.  They  have  formed  a  large 
dock,  surrounded  with  walls  on  every  side, 
where  vessels  can  ride  in  shelter,  and  the  entry 
to  which  may  be  closed.  I  saw  no  remains  of 
antiquity  here.  We  put  up  at  a  good  inn, 
the  only  one  they  have,  which  stands  outside 
the  town.  The  place  was  anciently  called 
Sejwgallia,  from  some  of  our  ancestors,  who 
came  and  founded  the  place,  after  they  had 
been  beaten  by  Camillus ;  it  is  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  In  the  last  few 
days,  I  had  not  been  very  well.  The  day  I  left 
Rome,  as  M.  d'Ossat  was  walking  with  me,  I 
raised  my  hand  to  salute  another  gentleman, 
and  did  it  so  carelessly  that  I  thrust  my  first 
finger  into  the  corner  of  my  right  eye,  and 
made  it  bleed  ;  it  remained  in  a  state  of  great 
inflammation  for  some  time,  and  when  the  pain 
left  that  eye :  erat  tunc  dolor  ad  unguem  #i- 
nistrem:  "  it  went  to  the  other."  I  forgot  to 
mention  that  at  Ancona,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Creaco,  there  is  a  flat  tombstone,  in  memory  of 
one  Antonia,  Hocamoro  poire,  matre  Valetta, 
Oaf  la,  A  quit  ana,  Paciocco  Urbinati,  Lusitano 

1  The  cathedral ;  the  name  is  a  corruption  of  St.  Cyriaco, 
the  patron  saint. 

*  Antoinette,  a  Roeamoro  on  the  father's  side,  a  ValetU 


nupta,*  who  was  buried  there  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  since.  We  left  this  place  at  day- 
break, and,  proceeding  along  a  very  agreeable 
road,  crossed  the  river  Metro,  Metaurus,  by 
a  large  wooden  bridge,  and  dined  at 

Fano,  fifteen  miles,  a  small  town  on  the 
sea-side,  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  val- 
ley, but  in  itself  ill-built  and  pent  up.  We  got 
very  good  bread,  fish,  and  wine  here ;  but  the 
inn  was  a  very  poor  affair.  Fano  has  this 
advantage  over  Scuigaglia,  Pesaro,  and  other 
places  on  this  coast,  that  it  has  plenty  of  fresh 
water,  there  being  a  number  of  fountains,  both 

Sublic  and  private,  whereas  all  the  other  towns 
ave  to  fetch  their  fresh  water  from  the  moun- 
tains. We  saw  here  an  ancient  arch,  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  on  which  there  is  an  in- 
scription in  the  name  of  Augustus,  qui  muros 
dederat.  The  place  itself  was  formerly  called 
Fanum,  Fanum  Fortunes.  Almost  throughout 
Italy,  they  boult  the  flour  with  wheels,  by 
means  of  which  the  baker  does  more  in  one 
hour  than  ours  do  in  four.  Almost  at  all  the 
inns  you  find  a  set  of  poets,  who  make  off-hand 
rhymes,  applicable  to  their  auditors.3  Every 
body  here  has  a  guitar,  down  to  the  stocking- 
mender  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  There  are 
no  good-looking  women  here;  they  are  all 
excessively  the  reverse ;  indeed,  an  honest  fel- 
low in  the  town,  whom  I  questioned  as  to  this 
point,  told  me  he  believed  the  age  of  pretty 
women  was  passed.  You  pay  on  this  route 
twenty  sous  a  day  a  man,  and  thirty  a  horse, 
every  thing  included ;  together  fifty  sous.  This 
town  belongs  to  the  Church.  We  did  not  go, 
though  only  a  little  further  on,  to  Pesaro,  a 
fine  town,  well  worth  a  visit,  to  Remini,  or  to 
old  Ravenna ;  at  Pesaro,  especially,  there  is  to 
be  seen  a  fine  edifice,  oddly  placed,  which  the 
Duke  of  Urbino,  I  was  told,  was  erecting; 
these  are  all  on  the  road  to  Venice,  but  we 
did  not  go  to  them.  We  left  the  sea-coast  at 
Faro,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  went  on  through 
a  large  plain,  along  which  runs  the  Metaurus. 
On  each  side  are  to  be  seen,  in  the  near  dis- 
tance, some  charming  hills,  and  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  country  reminded  me  of  the 
plain  of  Blaignac,  at  Castellon.4  In  this  plain, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  was  fought  the 
battle  of  (Livius)  Salinator  and  Claudius  Nero 
against  Asdrubal,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed. 
Just  at  the  opening;  into  the  mountains,  which 
rise  at  the  end  of  this  plain,  is 

Fo&oinbruno,  fifteen  miles,  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Urbino,  a  town  built  on  the  slope  of 
a  bill,  with  one  or  two  fine  streets  at  the  bot- 
tom, straight  and  well-built.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  are  not  near  so  rich  as  those  of  Fano. 
In  the  middle  of  the  square  here,  is  a  large 
marble  pedestal,  bearing  an  inscription  of  the 
time  of  Trajan,  in  honour  of  some  private  citizen 

on  the  side  of  her  mother,  a  Frenchwoman  and  Gascon; 
married  to  Paciocco  of  Urbino,  a  Portuguese  by  birth. 

*  Improvitaioru 

4  In  Perigord. 
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of  the  town  ;  and  there  is  another  standing 
against  one  of  the  houses,  which  has  no  inscrip- 
tion or  mark  denoting  its  period.  This  place 
was  formerly  called  Forum  Sempronii,  but  the 
inhabitants  maintain  that  their  ancient  town 
stood  further  off  in  the  plain,  in  a  much  finer 
situation ;  and  they  say  that  some  of  the  ruins 
are  still  to  be  seen.  There  is  a  stone  bridge 
here  over  the  Metaurus,  towards  Rome,  per 
Viam  Flaminiam.  As  I  arrived  here  early  (for 
the  miles  are  short,  and  our  days'  journeys  do 
not  exceed  a  quiet  ride  of  seven  or  eight  hours), 
I  had  plenty  of  time  to  converse  with  some 
honest  fellows  belonging  to  the  place,  who  told 
me  all  they  knew  about  the  town  and  its  en- 
virons. We  went  also  to  see  a  garden  belonging 
to  the  Cardinal  Urbino,  where  there  are  a 
number  of  vines  grafted  on  other  vines  for  the 
improvement  of  the  stock.  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  a  worthy  bootmaker  that  lives  here,  named 
Vincentio  Castellani.  I  left  the  place  next 
morning,  and,  after  riding  three  miles,  turned 
off  to  the  left,  and,  crossing  by  a  bridge  the  Car- 
diana,  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Metaurus, 
followed  for  another  three  miles  a  narrow  and 
very  disagreeable  road  through  some  wild  and 
rugged  hills,  at  the  end  of  which  road  we  came 
to  a  passage  of  full  fifty  paces  long,  cut  through 
the  thick  of  a  high  rock.  This  must  have  been 
au  immense  undertaking.  It  was  begun  by 
Augustus,  who  had  an  inscription  placed  here 
to  that  effect,  which  time  has  since  effaced  ;  an 
inscription  at  the  other  end,  in  honour  of  Ves- 
pasian, who  completed  the  work,  still  remains. 
In  the  vicinity,  are  some  stupendous  works  for 
raising  and  conveying  water,  for  which  purpose 
immense  rocks  have  been  cut  through  in  all 
directions.  All  along  this  road,  which  leads  to 
Rome,  the  Via  Flaminia,  are  remains  of  the 
old  pavement,  which,  however,  for  the  most 
part,  has  sunk  into  the  ground ;  and  the  road 
itself,  which  formerly  was  forty  feet  wide,  is 
now  not  more  than  four.  I  had  come  out  of 
my  way  to  see  this  place ;  so,  having  satis- 
fied my  curiosity,  I  retraced  my  steps,  and  re- 
sumed my  route,  which  led  me  along  the  base 
of  a  range  of  easy  and  fertile  hills.  Towards 
the  end  of  our  stage,  the  road  became  more 
ascending,  and  when  we  reached 

Urbino,  sixteen  miles,  an  indifferent  town, 
we  found  it  stuck  at  the  top  of  a  tolerably  high 
hill,  the  streets  in*  all  directions  following  the 
twistings  and  ins  and  outs  of  the  ascent,  so 
that  you  arc  continually  going  up  and  down 
hill,  as  you  walk  through  the  place.  They 
were  very  busy  with  the  market,  for  it  was 
Saturday.  We  saw  the  palace,  which  is  greatly 
famed  for  its  beauty  ;  it  gave  us,  however, 
rather  an  idea  of  size  than  of  any  thing  else, 
and  indeed  it  is  an  enormous  pile  of  buildings, 
extending  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
The  view  extends  over  a  great  distance,  but  is 
not  any  way  remarkable.  As  the  people  here 
have  not  much  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  beauty 
of  the  place,  inside  or  out, — for  the  only  garden 


is  a  strip  of  ground  of  some  twenty-five  paces, 
— they  insist  upon  a  wonderful  story  that  there 
are  as  many  rooms  in  the  palace  as  there  are 
days  in  the  year ;  and,  iudeed,  there  are  a  vast 
number,  as  is  the  case  also  at  Tivoli  and  other 
Italian  palaces.  Looking  through  one  door, 
you  may  see  a  vista  of  twenty  more  opening*, 
all  running  in  the  same  direction,  one  alter 
another,  and  looking  round  to  the  right  or  left, 
you  may  see  as  many  more  through  another 
door.  Some  portions  of  the  building  are  old ; 
but  the  major  portion  of  it  was  erected  in 
1476,  by  Frederic  Maria  de  lb.  Rovera,  who 
well  nigh  tilled  a  whole  cabinet  with  th« 
documents  connected  with  his  various  diplo- 
matic charges  and  warlike  expeditions ;  with 
representations  of  which  latter  many  of  the 
walls  also  are  covered.  In  one  place  there  is 
an  inscription  setting  forth  that  this  is  the  finest 
mansion  in  the  world.  The  house  is  of  brick, 
and  built  throughout  archwise,  without  any  Bat 
cieling,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  houses 
in  Italy.  The  present  prince  is  Duke  Fre- 
deric's great-nephew.  They  are  a  race  of  good 
princes,  and  are  all  beloved  by  their  subjects.1 
They  have  all  had,  from  father  to  son,  a  taste 
for  literature,  and  the  palace  possesses  a  Hue 
library  ;  but  the  key  could  not  be  found  when 
1  was  there.  Their  tendencies  are  altogether 
Spanish.  The  arms  of  Spain  are  everywhere 
prominent  in  their  heraldic  displays,  together 
with  the  order  of  England  and  of  the  Fle««e : 
the  arms  of  France  do  not  appear  at  all.  They 
have  a  portrait  of  the  first  duke  of  Urbino,  a 
young  man,  who  was  killed  by  his  subjects  for 
bis  tyranny  ;  but  he  did  not  belong  to  this 
family.  The  present  duke  married  the  sister  o( 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  is  ten  years  older 
than  he :  they  lived  together  for  some  time  on 
very  bad  terms,  and  at  last  separated,  merely 
on  account,  as  I  was  told,  of  her  jealous  tem- 
per. Thus,  besides  her  being  forty-five  years 
old,  it  does  not  seem  very  likely  they  will  have 
any  children,  in  which  case  the  duchy  will  go 
to  the  Church, — a  prospect  which  the  people  are 
by  no  means  pleased  with.  I  saw  here  an 
exact  resemblance  from  the  life,  of  Pico  Miran- 
dola :  a  pale,  handsome  face,  without  a  beard, 
and  seemingly  of  about  the  age  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  ;  a  long  nose,  soft  eyes,  thin  face,  and 
light  hair,  which  falls  over  Ins  shoulders.  He 
is  dressed  in  a  strange  sort  of  costume.  They 
have,  in  many  places  in  Italy,  a  way  of  makin* 
the  stairs  straight  and  flat,  so  that  you  can 
ascend  them  on  horseback,  and  this  is  the 
fashion  of  the  stairs  here.  The  place,  they  say, 
is  very  cold  in  winter,  and  accordingly  the  duke 
only  comes  here  in  the  summer  months.  To 
provide  against  the  cold,  in  the  corners  of  two 
of  the  chambers,  there  are  smaller  rooms  divided 
off,  and  enclosed  on  ail  sides,  with  only  a  wui- 


1  We  must  except  from  this  praise  the  two  popes  tLfe 
family  contributed,  in  the  persons  of  Sixtus  IV.  auid  Jiuiss    . 
II.,  his  nephew,  who  were  by  no  means  popular. 
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dow  which  receives  light  from  the  larger  apart- 
ment, and  in  one  of  these  cabinets  is  tne  duke's 
bed.  After  dinner,  I  went  five  miles  out  of 
my  road  to  see  a  place  that  the  people,  from 
time  immemorial,  have  called  the  sepulchre  of 
Asdrubal,  situated  on  a  high  steep  bill,  named 
Monte  Deci.  There  are  four  or  five  wretched 
little  houses  here,  and  a  chapel ;  and,  besides 
those,  the  tomb  in  question,  a  building  con- 
structed of  large  bricks,  about  twenty -five 
paces  round,  and  twenty -five  feet  high.  All 
around  it,  at  every  three  paces,  there  are  seats 
with  rails  to  kneel  on.  The  building  is 
strengthened  with  arched  buttresses.  You 
have  to  get  into  the  place  by  a  ladder,  for 
there  is  no  entry  from  below  ;  and  when  you 
are  there,  you  see  nothing  but  the  roof  and 
the  bare  walls.  There  is  no  inscription  of  any 
sort ;  the  people  of  the  place  say  there  used  to 
be  a  marble,  with  some  characters  on  it,  but 
that,  within  the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  car- 
ried away.  When  or  how  this  building  obtained 
its  name,  I  do  not  know,  and  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it  was  ever  applied  to  the  purpose  which 
that  name  imports :  and  yet,  after  all,  it  is  very 
certain  that  Asdrubal  was  defeated  and  killed 
not  far  from  the  place.  Upon  leaving  this  spot, 
we  went  on  along  a  rugged  road,  which  became 
a  mass  of  mud,  after  it  had  rained  about  an 
hour ;  and  by-and-by  re-crossed  the  Metaurus 
on  horseback,  for  the  river  here  is  a  shallow 
stream,  that  will  not  float  a  boat;  and  then 
getting  into  a  tolerably  good  road,  towards  the 
evening,  we  reached 

Castel- Durante,  fifteen  miles,  a  small  town, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  seated  in  a 
Hat  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus. 
The  people  here  were  firing  feux-de-joie,  and 
exhibiting  other  testimonies  of  rejoicing  on  the 
occasion  of  a  son  being  born  to  the  Princess  de 
Besigna,  their  duke's  sister.  The  vetturino 
always  takes  off  the  saddles  of  the  horses 
whenever  he  takes  off  the  bridles,  and  lets 
them  drink  as  much  as  they  like,  without  any 
reference  to  the  state  they  are  in.  The  wines 
here  are  not  at  all  good.  Sunday  morning,  we 
went  on  along  a  fertile  plain,  flanked  with 
gentle  hills,  and  passed  through  a  pretty  little 
town,  called  St  Angelo,  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Urbino,  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus, 
and  approached  at  either  entrance  by  handsome 
avenues  of  trees.  We  found  here  some  mid- 
lent  frogs,  for  it  was  the  eve  of  the  1st  of  May. 
Thence  we  went  on  along  the  same  plain,  and 
passed  through  another  small  town  in  the  same 
jurisdiction,  called  Marcatello,  and  then,  by  a 
road  which  already  began  to  give  one  a  touch 
of  Appennine  ascents,  we  got  at  dinner-time  to 

Borgo-a-Pasci,  ten  miles;  a  small  village, 
with  a  miserable  inn,  at  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tains. After  dinner,  we  went  on  foot  along  a 
wild,  narrow,  and  stony  road,  and  then  up  a 
high  hill  of  two  miles  ascent ;  the  road  was 
rough  and  tiresome,  but  not  dangerous  or  ap- 
palling, for  the  precipices  which  it  overlooked 


were  not  so  abrupt  but  that  the  eye  had  some- 
thing to  rest  upon.  We  accompanied  the  Me- 
taurus to  its  source,  which  is  on  this  height,  so 
that  we  had  now  watched  this  river  from  its 
end  to  its  beginning,  having  seen  it  fall  into 
the  sea  at  Senigaglia,  and  witnessed  its  rise 
here.  On  descending  the  mountain  on  the 
other  side,  there  opened  before  us  a  wide  and 
handsome  plain,  along  which  runs  the  Tiber, 
which  is  here  only  eight  miles  or  thereabouts 
from  its  source,  and  beyond  this  plain  rose  other 
mountains.  The  scene  altogether  reminded  me 
of  La  Limaigne,  in  Auvergne,  as  you  descend 
from  Puy  de  Dome  to  Clermont.  Upon  the 
height  where  we  now  were,  terminates  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino ;  and  we 
then  entered  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Flo- 
rence, the  Pope's  states  lying  on  the  left.  We 
got  by  supper- time  to 

Borgo  San  Sepolcbro,  thirteen  miles ;  a  small 
town,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Florence, 
situated  in  the  plain  before-mentioned,  and  pre- 
senting no  feature  worth  noticing.  We  left  it 
next  morning,  1st  of  May.  At  a  mile  from  the 
town  we  crossed,  over  a  stone  bridge,  the  river 
Tiber,  the  water  of  which  here,  and  for  many 
miles  on,  is  fair  and  clear;  a  proof  that  the 
dirty,  reddish  colour,  Jlavum  Tiberim,  which 
it  exhibits  at  Rome,  is  occasioned  by  the  mix- 
ture of  some  other  river  before  it  reaches  that 
city.  We  went  along  this  plain  for  about  four 
miles,  and  then  ascended  a  hill,  at  the  top  of 
which  we  found  a  small  town.  Several  girls, 
both  here  and  at  other  places  on  the  road,  came 
up  to  us,  and,  taking  hold  of  our  horses'  bridles, 
sang  a  sort  of  song,  begging  us  to  make  them 
some  present  on  that  day  of  rejoicing.  From 
this  hill  we  descended  into  a  low  and  rocky 
valley,  where  we  had  much  difficulty  in  picking 
our  way  along  a  bad  road,  which  followed  the 
course  of  a  mountain  torrent ;  and  then  we  had 
to  mount  a  steep  hill,  three  miles  up,  and  as 
many  in  the  descent,  which  brought  us  into 
another  large  plain,  in  traversing  which  we 
crossed  the  river  Chiasso,  over  a  stone  bridge, 
and  afterwards  the  river  Arno,  also  over  a 
stone  bridge,  a  very  large  and  fine  one,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  we  nalted  at 

Ponte  Boriano,  eighteen  miles ;  a  small  and 
miserable  inn,  as  most  of  those  on  this  route 
are.  It  would  be  very  absurd  to  bring  any 
thing  like  good  horses  here ;  for  there  is  not  a 
bit  of  hay  to  be  got.  After  dinner,  we  pro- 
ceeded through  the  plain,  which  is  all  cut  up, 
as  well  as  the  road,  with  horrible  holes  and 

Cools  of  water,  so  that  in  winter  this  part  must 
e  exceedingly  dangerous ;  they  are,  however, 
mending  the  road  a  little.  Soon  after  leaving 
Ponte  Boriano,  we  passed,  about  two  miles  on 
our  left,  the  town  of  Arrezo,  the  situation  of 
which  is  higher  than  that  of  the  country 
about  it.  Passing  over  the  Ambra,  on  a  hand- 
some stone  bridge,  we  reached,  in  the  evening, 
Lavenelle,  ten  miles.  The  inn  is  about  a 
mile  or  so  on  this  side  the  town,  and  is  eclc- 
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brated  as  being  the  best  in  Tuscany,  and  very 
likely  it  is  so :  for  certainly  it  is  the  best  we 
have  met  with  in  Italy.  It  is  held  in  such 
high  estimation  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  country  often  meet  together  here,  as  we  do 
at  Le  M ore's  at  Paris,  or  Guillot's  at  Amiens. 
They  serve  up  your  dinner  on  pewter,  which 
is  a  very  rare  article  here.  The  house  stands 
by  itself,  in  a  very  agreeable  situation,  and  has 
a  spring  of  fresh  water  in  the  grounds  belonging 
to  it.  We  left  this  house  in  the  morning,  and 
went  on,  over  the  plain,  by  a  very  excellent 
straight  road,  passing  on  our  way  through  four 
small  towns,  Mantenarea,  S.  Giovanni,  Fligine, 
and  Ancisa,  and  by  dinner-time  reached 

Pian  del  la  Fonte,  twelve  miles ;  an  indif- 
ferent inn,  situated  a  little  beyond  Ancisa. 
This  latter  town,  which  occupies  an  agreeable 
site  in  the  Val  d'  Arno,  is  spoken  of  by  Pe- 
trarch, who,  it  is  said,  was  born  here,  *  or  at 
least,  in  a  house  a  mile  off,  of  which  only  a 
few  ruins  remain  ;  the  place,  however,  is  pointed 
out.  They  were  sowing  an  after-crop  of  me- 
lons amongst  those  already  growing,  which  they 
expected  would  be  ready  in  August.  This 
morning  I  had  a  heaviness  in  the  head,  and  a 
dizziness  before  my  eyes,  such  as  used  to  trouble 
me  in  my  old  head-aches,  which  I  had  not  felt 
for  ten  years  past  The  valley  through  which 
we  were  passing  was  once  a  marsh,  and  Livy2 
tells  us  that  Hannibal  was  obliged  to  pass  it  on 
an  elephant,  and  lost  an  eye  here  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather.  The  place  is  still 
very  low  and  damp,  and  subject  to  inundations 
from  the  Arno.  I  would  not  take  any  dinner 
here,  and  was  sorry  for  it  afterwards,  as  eating 
would  have  induced  a  vomit,  which  is  my 
speediest  cure ;  otherwise  I  carry  this  heaviness 
of  the  head  about  with  me  for  a  day  or  two, 
as  was  the  case  on  this  occasion.  The  road 
was  full  of  country  people,  carrying  all  sorts  of 
provisions  to  Florence.     We  entered 

Florence,  twelve  miles,  by  one  of  the  four 
stone  bridges  which  traverse  the  Arno  here. 
The  next  morning,  after  hearing  mass,  we 
left  this  place,  and,  turning  a  little  to  the 
right,  went  to  see  Castello,  of  which  I  have 
spoken  elsewhere ;  but  as  the  duke's  daughters, 
who  were  staying  here,  were  at  this  moment 
going  through  the  garden  to  hear  mass,  we 
were  requested  to  stay  until  they  had  re- 
turned, which  I  would  not  do.  We  met  on 
the  road  a  number  of  processions,  marshalled  in 
this  order:  first  came  the  banner:  then  the 
women,  most  of  whom  were  good-looking,  with 
white  sleeves,  and  excellent  straw  hats,  which 
they  make  better  here  than  anywhere  else,  and 
all  well  dressed  for  country  people ;  after  these 
came  the  clergyman,  and  then  the  men.    The 

Petrarch'*  father  and  mother  had  tome  property  at  An- 
cua ;  but  he  himeelf,  according  to  BeccateUi,  was  bom  at 
Areuo. 

*  Book  xxii.  c.  2. 

»  Anthony  da  Prat,  Chancellor  vf  France,  and  afterwards 


day  before  we  saw  a  procession  of  monks,  who 
all  wore  these  straw  hats.  We  proceeded 
through  a  broad  and  lovely  valley ;  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  I  was  well  nigh  constrained  to 
admit  that  neither  Orleans  nor  Paris  have  their 
environs  adorned  with  so  great  a  number  of 
houses  and  villages,  and  to  so  great  a  distance, 
as  is  Florence :  as  to  fine  houses  and  palaces, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  matter  for  a  mo- 
ment.    By  dinner-time  we  found  ourselves  at 

Prato,  ten  miles,  a  small  town,  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Florence,  situated  on  the  river 
Bisanzo,  which  we  crossed  over  a  stone  bridge 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town.    There  is  no  conn- 
try  where  the  roads  and  bridges  are  so  numerous 
or  so  well  kept  up ;  every  here  and  there,  on 
your  way,  you  see  a  stone  pillar,  with  an  in- 
scription, setting  forth  what  roads  are  to  be 
kept  in  repair  Dy  such  and  such  a  state  and 
district,  and  intimating  that  such  state  is  held 
responsible  to  the  community  for  maintaining 
such  roads  in  the  requisite  order.    In  the  town- 
hall  here  we  observed  the  arms  and  name  of 
the  Legate  du  Prat,8  who,  they  say,  came  from 
this  place.  Over  the  entrance  to  this  town-hall, 
there  is  the  statue,  larger  than  life,  of  a  man, 
crowned,  holding  a  representation  of  the  world 
in  his  hand,  and  with  this  inscription  at  his 
feet :  Rex  Bobertus*  They  say  that  this  town 
formerly  belonged  to  us ;  there  are  the  flewn- 
de-lys  to  be  seen  every  where,  and  the  arms  of 
the  town  are  gueules,  semi  de  fieurs-de-h/s  (Tar. 
The  principal  church  is  a  one    one,  enriched 
with  an  abundance  of  white  and  black  marble. 
Leaving  this  place,  we  made  another  detomr  of 
full  four  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Poggio, 
a  house  which  is  talked  a  great  deal  about, 
belonging  to  the  duke,  and  situated    on  the 
river  Umbrona.   The  form  of  the  building  is  s 
model  of  Pratolino.     'Tis  wonderful  how,  in  so 
comparatively  small  a  space,  they  have  ma- 
naged to  contrive  a  hundred  good-sized  rooms. 
I  saw  here,  among  other  things,  a  quantity  of 
bed-curtains,  of  a  very  fine  stuff,  though  of  no 
intrinsic  value,  being  but  fine  wool,    worked 
with  four-  thread  taffeta.     We  saw  the  duke's 
laboratory,  and  his  turning  -room,  and  other 
work-rooms;  for  he  is  a  great  mechanician. 
Thence,   by   a    very   straight    road,    running 
through  an  extremely  fertile  country,  with  a 
hedge  on  each  side  of  the  way,  formed  of  vines 
trained  upon  trees,  a  very  picturesque  object  in 
itself,  we  got  by  supper-time  to 

Pistoia,  fourteen  miles ;  a  large  town  situated 
on  the  river  Umbrona,  with  wide  streets,  paved 
in  the  same  manner  as  Florence,  Prato,  Lucca, 
and  other  towns,  with  broad  flat  stones.  I 
forgot  to  say  that  you  can  see  Florence,  Prato, 
ana  Pistoia,  from  the  dining-rooms  at  Poggio, 

Archbtahop    of  Sena,  Cardinal,  and  Legate  A    Tmtiu   in  ' 
France. 

4  It  ii  by  no  means  clear  who  this  Kins  Robert  can  be.  ' 
Robert  the  Devout,  King  of  France,  ton  of  Hugvee  Capet.    ' 
was  never  in  France,  aa  far  aa  we  know.     Perhape  it  wtaluw 
■on  Robert,  third  of  the  fint  royal  branch  of  the  Duke*  w* 
Burgundy. 
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as  you  sit  at  table ;  when  we  were  there,  the 
duke  was  at  Pratolino.  Pistoia  is  bat  thinly 
populated.  There  are  a  great  number  of  fine 
churches  and  houses.  I  enquired  here  as  to 
the  price  of  the  straw  hats,  and  found  they 
were  fifteen  sous  a  piece ;  it  seemed  to  me  that 
in  France  they  would  be  worth  as  many  francs. 
It  was  in  the  territory  of  Pistoia,  and  not  far 
from  the  town,  that  Catiline  was  defeated  and 
killed.  At  Poggio  they  have  pictures  in 
tapestry,  of  every  description  of  bunting ;  and, 
among  others,  I  saw  one  representing  an 
ostrich-hunt,  in  which  the  game  is  pursued  by 
men  on  horseback,  who  pierce  it  with  javelins. 
The  Latins  called  Pistoia,  Pistorium  ;l  it  be- 
longs to  the  Duke  of  Florence.  They  say  that 
it  was  the  ancient  feuds  of  the  houses  of  Can- 
cellieri  and  Pansadissi  that,  some  time  back, 
depopulated  the  town  to  that  extent,  that  it 
now  contains  but  eight  thousand  souls  altoge- 
ther ;  whereas  Lucca,  which  is  only  the  same 
size,  has  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  inha- 
bitants. Messer  Tadeo  Kospiglioni,*  who  had 
received  a  letter  from  Rome,  recommending 
me  to  his  favour,  from  Giovanni  Franchim, 
asked  me  to  dinner  the  day  after  my  arrival, 
together  with  all  the  gentlemen  in  my  com- 
pany. The  decorations  of  the  palace  were  very 
splendid,  but  the  dinner  was  served  up  after  a 
somewhat  strange  fashion;  there  were  very  few 
servants  in  attendance ;  the  wine  was  placed 
on  the  table  after  dinner,  as  it  is  in  Germany. 
We  went  to  see  the  churches ;  in  the  principal 
church  they  have  a  flourish  of  trumpets  when 
the  host  is  elevated.  Among  the  choristers 
there  were  several  priests,  who  played  on  sack- 
buts.  This  poor  town  fancies  that  it  indemni- 
fies itself  for  its  lost  liberty  by  this  vain  image 
of  its  ancient  form :  they  have  nine  magis- 
trates, with  a  gonfalonier,  who  is  elected  every 
two  months,  but  these  authorities,  who  have 
charge  of  the  town,  are  maintained  by  the 
duke,  as  they  used  to  be  in  former  times  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  live  at  the  palace,  where  they 
are,  as  it  were,  prisoners,  seldom  leaving  it 
unless  they  go  out  altogether.  The  gonfalo- 
nier, in  processions,  takes  precedence  of  the 
podestay  who  is  named  by  the  duke,  but  the 
podesta  has  all  the  real  power;  the  gonfalo- 
nier, however,  assumes  quite  the  air  ot  a  petty 
sovereign,  and  returns  no  person's  salutation. 
Twas  a  melancholy  sight  to  see  them  taking 
this  miserable  pretence  for  current  coin,  though 
the  grand  duke  all  the  while  makes  them  con- 
tribute a  ten  times  larger  subsidy  than  they 
used  to  be  called  upon  for,  in  the  old  time. 
Most  of  the  principal  walks  in  the  large  Italian 
gardens,  are  covered  with  grass,  which  is  kept 
regularly  mown.  The  cherries  were  beginning 
to  ripen  at  this  time,  and  on  the  way  from 
Pistoia  to  Lucca,  the  country  people  accosted 

1  And  alao  Futoria. 

9  The  name  ia  Roapiglioai.    Pope  Clement  IX.  wm  of  this 
family. 
*  Lucca. 


us.  and  offered  bunches  of  strawberries  for  sale. 
We  left  Pistoia  on  Thursday,  Ascension-day, 
after  dinner,  and  proceeded  for  some  time  alone 
the  same  valley  I  have  already  spoken  of,  and 
then  we  came  to  an  ascent,  which,  after  some 
time,  brought  us  to  another  broad  and  pictu- 
resque plain.  Amid  the  corn-fields,  there  are 
ranges  of  trees,  along  which  the  vines  are 
trained  in  rich  profusion,  giving  the  fields  the 
appearance  of  a  wide -spread  garden.  The 
mountains  on  this  route  are  covered  with  trees, 

Erincipally  olive,  chesnut,  and  mulberry,  which 
itter  are  of  mat  importance  for  feeding  the 
silk-worms.     In  this  plain  you  come  to 

Lucques,3  twenty  miles,  a  town  one -third 
smaller  than  Bordeaux,  and  a  free-town,  except 
that  its  weakness  has  compelled  it  to  place 
itself  under  the  protection  or  the  emperor  and 
the  house  of  Austria.  It  is  well  walled,  bat 
the  fosse  is  shallow,  with  but  little  water  in  it, 
and  the  bottom  is  covered  with  broad  flat  grass. 
All  round  the  walls,  on  the  platform  inside,  are 
two  or  three  rows  of  trees,  which  serve  for 
shade  in  summer,  while  their  cuttings  are  given 
out  as  fire-wood  to  the  poorer  inhabitants. 
From  the  outside,  these  ranees  of  trees  have 
the  appearance  of  a  forest,  which  conceals  the 
houses  of  the  town.  They  have  a  garrison 
here,  constantly  kept  up,  of  three  hundred 
foreign  soldiers.  The  town  is  thickly  popu- 
lated, and  a  great  portion  of  its  inhabitants  are 
occupied  in  the  silk  manufacture ;  the  streets, 
though  narrow,  are  handsome,  and  in  every 
direction  you  see  fine  large  houses.  They  are 
constructing  a  canal  through  the  town,  which 
will  be  supplied  from  the  river  Cerchio ;  and 
they  are  also  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  pa- 
lace, now  a  good  way  advanced,  which  is  to 
cost  thirty  thousand  crowns.  Besides  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town,  they  state  that  they  have 
120,000  subjects,  but  they  have  no  other  town 
under  their  dominion,  and  only  two  or  three 
small  castles.  All  the  people  here,  including 
the  gentry  and  the  military,  are  more  or  less 
engaged  in  traffic.  The  Buonvisi  are  reputed 
the  richest  among  the  citizens.  Strangers  are 
only  allowed  to  enter  at  one  gate,  where  a 
strong  guard  is  always  posted.  The  town  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasantly  situated  that  I  ever 
saw ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  lovely  plain  of  two 
leagues  in  extent,  and  this  again  is  environed 
by  a  circle  of  picturesque  hills,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  cultivated  to  the  summits.  The 
wines  are  but  indifferent.  The  expense  of  living 
is  about  twenty  sous  a  day ;  the  inns,  as  else- 
where throughout  the  country,  are  poor  places. 
I  received  many  civilities  from  several  indivi- 
duals, with  presents  of  wine  and  fruit,  and 
offers  of  money.  I  stayed  here  Friday  and 
Saturday,  and  left  the  place  on  Sunday  after 
dinner,  of  which,  however,  I  did  not  partake, 
as  I  was  fasting.  The  hills  next  the  town  are 
covered  with  handsome  houses.  Our  road,  for 
the  most  part,  lay  along  a  valley,  between 

thickly  -  wooded  lulls,  with  the  river  Cerchio 
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consequence  of  the  wind,  caused  by  the  physic 
and  which  tormented  me  for  twenty  -  four 
hours,  so  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  swal- 
low no  more  of  that  stuff.  I  had  rather  have 
a  fit  of  the  cholic  than  have  my  stomach  thus 
disturbed,  and  my  whole  system  deranged, 
with  this  confounded  cassia.  Before  I  took 
this  stuff,  I  was  very  well ;  so  much  so  that,  on 
the  Sunday,  after  supper,  the  only  meal  I  had 
taken  that  day,  I  enjoyed  very  much  an  excur- 
sion we  took  to  see  the  Bath  of  Corsena,  a  good 
half  mile  thence,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lull, 
at  about  the  same  elevation  as  the  Bagno  della 
Villa.  The  former  Bath  is  in  much  greater 
repute  for  bathing  and  the  doccia,  for  our  bath 
is  not  generally  recommended,  either  by  the  phy- 
sicians or  by  custom,  for  anything  but  drinking ; 
and  they  say,  too,  that  the  Corsena  Bath  is 
much  more  anciently  known.  Indeed,  they 
date  it  back  to  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  but 
certainly  there  is  no  trace  of  antiquity  at  either 
the  one  Bath  or  the  other.  At  Corsena,  there 
are  three  or  four  large  vaulted  bath-rooms, 
with  an  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  for 
the  admission  of  air ;  but  they  are  all  dark  and 
disagreeable.  There  is  another  hot  spring  at 
about  two  or  three  hundred  paces  from  this 
Bath,  a  little  higher  up  the  mountain,  called 
Saint  John  ;*  here  they  nave  a  small  bath-room, 
also  covered,  but  there  is  no  house  on  the  spot, 
but  only  a  place  with  room  enough  for  a  camp- 
bedstead,  where  you  can  lie  down  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  day-time.  The  waters  at  Corsena 
are  never  drunk,  but  they  diversify  their  exter- 
nal application  in  every  imaginable  way  :  one 
operation  simply  refreshes  the  system,  another 
warms  the  blood  ;  one  way  cures  one  malady, 
another  another,  and  they  relate  a  thousand 
miracles  on  the  subject ;  the  short  of  which  is 
that  there  is  no  malady,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  which  may  not  find  its  remedy  here. 
They  have  a  good  inn,  with  about  twenty 
other  houses  of  a  poor  class.  There  is  no 
comparison  between  tnis  place  and  Della  Villa ; 
in  point  of  convenience,  or  in  the  beauty  of 
the  prospect,  although  the  river  runs  by  Cor- 
sena as  well  as  by  Delia  Villa,  and  they  have 
a  valley  spread  out  before  them  of  a  much 
larger  extent  than  ours  ;  yet  Corsena  is  by 
far  the  dearest  place.  Many  people  frequent 
both  Baths,  drinking  at  the  one,  and  then 
taking  a  course  of  bathing  at  the  other. 
Corsena,  however,  is,  upon  the  whole,  most 
in  vogue. 

Thursday,  9th  of  May,  1581,  early  in  the 
morning,  before  sunrise,  I  went  to  drink  the 
waters  at  the  spring.  I  took  seven  glasses, 
one   after   the  other,  altogether   about  three 

Sounds  and  a  half,  for  they  reckon  by  weight 
ere.  The  seven  glasses  might,  perhaps,  hold 
about  as  much  as  twelve  of  ours.  The  water 
is  of  a  medium  temperature,  like  that  of  Aigues- 
Caudes,  or  Barbotan,  with  less  taste  than  any 
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water  I  ever  drank.  I  could  perceive  nothing 
about  it  but  extreme  insipidity,  and  a  sweetish 
savour.  That  day  it  had  no  operation ;  and, 
though  it  was  five  hours  before  I  took  any 
dinner,  I  did  not  discharge  a  single  drop  of  it 
all  that  time.  Some  of  them  said  I  had  taken 
too  little :  for  here  it  is  a  frequent  thing  to 
drink  a  flask  containing  sixteen  or  seventeen 
glasses,  about  eight  pounds.  My  own  notion 
is  that,  finding  my  stomach  so  empty,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cassia,  the  water  resolved  itself 
into  aliment.  This  same  day,  I  had  a  visit  from 
a  Bolognese  gentleman,  a  colonel  commanding 
a  body  of  twelve  hundred  foot,  in  the  service  of 
the  State.  This  gentleman,  who  himself  was 
residing  at  a  place  four  miles  off,  stopped  with 
me  two  hours,  and  offered  me  his  best  services. 
On  leaving,  he  ordered  my  landlord  and  other 
people  in  the  place,  to  show  me  the  utmost  at- 
tention in  their  power.  It  is  part  of  the 
plan  of  government,  here,  to  employ  foreign 
officers  for  the  higher  grades;  the  troops  are 
distributed  throughout  the  towns  and  villages, 
in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
respective  places;  and  there  is  a  colonel  ap- 
pointed for  each  district,  which  districts  vary 
very  much  in  extent.  These  colonels  receive 
regular  pay ;  but  the  inferior  officers,  who  are 
chosen  from  among  the  inhabitants  of  each 
place,  are  only  paid  in  time  of  war,  when  they 
are  called  upon  to  take  their  respective  com- 
mands. My  colonel  bad  sixteen  crowns  a  month, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  except  keeping  himself 
ready  for  service.  They  observe  a  stricter 
regimen  here  than  they  do  at  our  baths, 
and  pay  particular  attention  to  fasting  before 
they  drink.  I  was  more  comfortably  lodged 
here  than  I  had  been  at  any  other  bath,  not 
even  excepting  Banieres.  The  situation  of  the 
place,  too,  is  tar  more  picturesque  than  any  of 
the  others,  except  that  of  Banieres.  The  ac- 
commodations tor  bathing,  and  the  lodging- 
houses  at  Bs/ien,  are,  no  doubt,  far  more  elegant 
and  commodious,  than  is  the  case  here ;  but  the 
prospects  at  Della  Villa  are  infinitely  prettier 
than  those  at  Baden.  As  I  before  said,  the 
water  I  drank  on  Tuesday  had  no  sort  of  opera- 
tion ;  for,  though  I  had  a  stool  immediately 
after  taking  it,  I  attributed  this  to  the  medicine 
of  the  preceding  day,  there  being  no  sign  of 
the  water  in  it :  so  on  Wednesday  morning, 
when  I  again  took  the  waters,  I  drank  seven 
pound  glasses,  which  was  at  least  twice  as  much 
as  I  had  taken  the  day  before,  and,  I  believe, 
much  more  than  I  had  ever  before  drunk  at 
once.  This  dose  gave  me  a  great  inclination 
to  perspire,  which  I  resisted,  having  been  often 
told  that  this  was  not  what  I  needed.  AH  that 
day  I  kept  in  my  room,  sometimes  walking 
about,  sometimes  sitting  still.     The  water  was 

{nrincipally  voided  in  the  shape  of  several  thin, 
oose  stools,  which  came  from  me  without  the 
slightest  effort.  I  am  convinced  that  I  did 
wrong  to  take  the  cassia,  for  the  operation  of 
the  water  afterwards,  followed  the  course  which 
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the  physic  bad,  as  it  were,  opened  for  and 
pointed  out  to  it,  whereas  my  object  was  to 
ease  and  benefit  the  bladder ;  and  I  am  deter- 
mined, the  first  bath  I  take,  simply  to  prepare 
for  it  by  dieting  myself  the  day  before.  I  take 
these  waters  to  be  of  very  mild  operation,  and 
therefore  very  safe  and  good  for  persons  of  a 
delicate  turn.  They  are  much  praised  for 
strengthening  the  liver,  and  for  removing  erup- 
tions and  blotches  on  the  skin ;  which  I  note 
as  a  useful  memorandum  for  an  amiable  lady, 
a  friend  of  mine,  in  France.  The  water  of  St. 
John's  Bath  is  much  used  in  the  preparation  of 
pomade,  it  being  very  oily.  There  are  large 
quantities  of  it  conveyed  in  barrels,  on  the  backs 
of  asses  and  mules,  for  the  use  of  people  in 
Reggio,  Lombardy,  and  elsewhere.  Some  of 
the  patients  drink  it  in  bed  ;  but,  wherever  it 
is  taken,  the  rule  is  to  keep  your  stomach  and 
feet  warm,  and  to  remain  quiet  for  some  time 
after.  The  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
have  it  brought  to  their  houses,  perhaps 
three  or  four  miles  off.  To  show  that  this 
water  is  not  very  aperient,  I  need  only  mention 
that  it  is  the  custom  here  to  take  previously  a 
glass  of  the  water  of  a  bath  near  jPistoia,  the 
taste  of  which  is  very  sharp,  and  which  is 
very  hot  at  the  spring;  this  is  dispensed  by 
the  apothecaries  here,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  helping  the  Delia  Villa  waters.  The  second 
day,  I  voided  coloured  water,  and  a  quantity  of 
gravel ;  but  this  I  ascribed,  in  great  measure, 
to  the  cassia,  which  produced  the  same  effect 
the  day  I  took  it.  I  was  told  a  curious  thing : 
a  native  of  the  place,  named  Giuseppe,  once  a 
soldier,  but  now  a  galley-slave  at  Genoa,  seve- 
ral of  whose  relations  I  saw  here,  being  some- 
time since  at  sea,  in  time  of  war,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Turks.  In  order  to  be  set 
tree,  he  turned  Turk  (a  thing  which  has  been 
done  by  a  good  many  of  the  people  from  these 
mountains,  when  similarly  circumstanced),  was 
circumcised,  and  got  married.  Having  entered 
the  enemy's  service,  and  taking  part  in  an  ex- 
pedition to  pillage  this  coast,  ne  landed ;  and 
getting  too  far  up  the  country,  was  taken  pri- 
soner, with  several  other  Turks,  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  had  rushed  to  arms.  It  at  once 
occurred  to  him  to  say  that  he  was  a  Christian, 
and  that  he  had  come  there  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  out  of  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  he 
was  accordingly  set  at  liberty  a  few  days  after ; 
and,  returning  to  his  native  place,  proceeded  to 
his  mother's  house,  which  stands  just  opposite 
to  where  I  lodge.  He  entered  without  cere- 
mony, and  saw  nis  mother,  who  sharply  asked 
him  who  he  was,  and  what  he  wanted ;  for  be 
still  had  his  sailor's  dress  on,  a  somewhat  un- 
usual garb  in  that  part  of  the  country.  He 
had  been  absent  and  deemed  lost,  for  ten  or 
twelve  years,  so  that  he  was  not  readily  recog- 
nized ;  but  when  he  made  himself  known,  and 
advanced  to  embrace  his  mother,  she  uttered  a 
terrible  shriek,  and  fell  breathless  and  senseless 
ou  the  floor ;  nor  was  it  till  the  next  day  that 


the  physicians  succeeded  in   restoring  her  to 
animation.    She  recovered,  however,  but  only 
for  a  short  time,  for  she  died  in  a  few  weeks; 
and  every  person  was  of  opinion  that  the  shock 
had  materially  abridged  her  life.     Onr  friend 
Giuseppe  was  joyfully  received  by  his  former 
companions,  and,  publicly  abjuring  the  faith 
he  had  adopted,  received  the  sacrament  from 
the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Lucca,  and  several 
other  imposing  ceremonies  were  gone  through ; 
but  it  was  all  deception  on  his  part.     His  heart 
was  with  the  Turks;  and,  in  order  to  retain 
among  them,  he  slipped  away  from  Delia  Villi 
and  got  to  Venice,  whence  he  easily  managed 
to  find  his  way  back  to  Barbary,  and  joined 
a  fresh  expedition,  which  was  then  on  the  point 
of  starting.     He  fell  into  the   hands  of  the 
Genoese,  who,  finding   him  to  be   a    man  of 
unusual  strength,  and  of  great  experience  as  a 
sailor,  kept  him  in  their  service,  taking   the 
precaution  to  have  him  constantly  well  fettered 
and  bound.  The  seigneury  have  a  large  force  of 
militia,  consisting  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  the 
country  places,  whose  names  and  abodes  are  all 
carefully  registered,  so  that  they  may  be  called 
upon  when  required.    The  sole  business  of  the 
colonels,  in  time  of  peace,  is  to  exercise  these 
militia-men,  and  to  render  them    conversant 
with   the    various  military  manoeuvres.     The 
men  receive  no  pay,  but  they  are  privileged  to 
wear  what  arms  and  armour  they  please ;  they 
are  exempt  from  arrest  for  debt,  and  in  time  of 
war  they  receive  pay.    The  captains,  ensigns, 
sergeants,  and  so  on,  are  all  selected  from  the 
natives  of  each  place ;  it  is  only  the  colonel 
that  must  be  a  foreigner,  and  stipendiary.    Co- 
lonel del  Borgo,  the  gentleman  who  came  to 
visit  me,  sent,  the  next  day,  a  man  with  a  pre- 
sent to  me  of  sixteen  lemons  and  sixteen  arti- 
chokes, from  the  garden  of  his  house,  which 
lies  four  miles  from  the  Bath.     The  mildness  of 
the  water  here  is  further  shown  in  the  circum- 
stance that  it  readily  turns  into  aliment :  it  soon 
becomes  coloured,  and  does  not  occasion  that 
constant,  uneasy  desire  to  urine,  which  I  have 
experienced    elsewhere,    but   not    here,     and 
others  have  made  the  same  remark  to  me.     As 
I  said  before,  I  was  exceedingly  well  lodged 
here,  well  nigh  as  well  as  at  Home,  and  yet 
there  was  neither  chimney  nor  glass  window  in 
my  room.   This  shows  that  the  weather  in  Italy 
is  much  more  equable  than  among  us,  for  we 
should  consider  the    merely  having    wooden 
shutters,  without  glass  windows,  as  an  insup- 
portable disadvantage,  yet  this  is  the  case  here 
almost  universally.     Besides  this,  I  slept  very'" 
well.    The  bedsteads,  indeed,  are    mjsnfhmi 
little  tressels,  crossed  breadthways  with  wooden  I 
laths :  but  putting  a  palliasse  on  this,  and  a 
mattrass  upon   the  palliasse,  you  can  manage 
exceedingly  well,  if  you  have  got  a  curtain. 
They  have  three  plans  for  hiding  the  frame  of 
the  bed;  first,  by  valances,  the  same  as  the 
curtain,  like  what  I  had  at  Rome ;  secondly, 
by  having  the  curtains  made  so  long  as  to  reach 
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to  the  ground,  and  completely  cover  in  the 
whole  bed,  which  is  the  best  plan  ;  thirdly,  by 
a  coverlid,  which  reaches  to  the  ground,  and  is 
fastened  at  each  corner  with  buttons.  This 
coverlid  is  made  of  some  light  material,  such  as 
white  fustian,  and  there  is  another  coverlid 
beneath  it  for  warmth.  At  all  events  I  have 
got,  from  seeing  these  beds,  an  idea  that  will 
effect  some  saving  of  expense  and  trouble  for 
my  own  house,  and  for  the  poor  people  about 
roe,  for  these  beds  are  cheap,  and  comfortable, 
and  the  vermin  do  not  get  into  them.  This 
same  day  I  took  a  bath  after  dinner,  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  the  people  here,  who  say  that 
the  one  operation  impedes  the  other,  and  who 
accordingly  go  upon  the  plan  of  taking  the 
waters  internally  for  so  many  days,  and  then 
externally  for  so  many  days,  without  mixing 
the  operation.  The  general  rule  is  to  drink  the 
waters  eight  days,  and  to  bathe  for  thirty, 
drinking  here,  and  bathing  at  the  other  place. 
The  bath  is  very  mild  and  pleasant ;  I  was  in 
it  for  half  an  hour,  but  scarcely  perspired  at 
all ;  it  was  about  supper-time.  As  soon  as  I 
left  the  bath,  I  went  to  bed,  and  supped  upon 
sugared  lemon  salad,  without  taking  anything 
to  drink ;  the  whole  of  that  day  I  had  not 
drunk  a  pound  of  water,  and  I  believe  that  by 
the  next  morning  I  had  barely  voided  that 
quantity.  I  was  rather  alarmed  at  finding  that 
the  water  did  not  pass  more  freely,  yet  my 
breath  seemed  tolerably  good,  and  my  spirits 
were  light,  as  at  the  other  baths.  It  was  much 
the  same  with  me  elsewhere,  but  here  they  deem 
it  almost  a  fatal  presage,  and  if  you  do  not  void 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  water  you  have  taken 
the  very  first  day,  they  forthwith  advise  you  to 
leave  off  drinking,  or,  at  all  events,  to  take 
medicine  at  the  same  time.  My  opinion  about 
these  waters  is  that  they  neither  do  much  harm 
nor  much  good ;  except,  indeed,  that  I  doubt 
whether,  if  they  produce  any  effect  at  all,  they 
do  not  heat  the  parts  more  than  they  clear 
them ;  I  strongly  suspect  that  I  require  much 
warmer  and  more  aperitive  waters.  Thursday 
morning,  I  drank  five  pounds,  apprehensive  that 
the  dose  might  again  tail  me,  ana  that  I  should 
not  pass  the  water  properly.  They  occasioned 
a  stool,  had  but  very  slight  operation  in  the  other 
respect.  This  moraine:,  as  I  was  writing  to 
M.  d'Ossat,1  my  thoughts  reverted  to  M.  oe  la 
Boetie,  and  the  recollection  threw  me  into  such 
a  fit  of  desponding  melancholy,  that  it  was  some 
time  before  I  recovered  my  serenity,  and  the 
depression  of  my  mind  made  me  feel  quite  ill. 
The  bed  of  the  spring  whence  the  water  is 
taken  is  red,  and  covered  with  rust,  which, 

1  Afterward*  Cardinal  d'Ossat. 

*  The  remainder  of  the  Journey,  as  left  by  Montaigne,  was 
written  in  Italian,  and  formed  by  no  mean*  the  least  difficult 
portion  of  the  task  which  the  original  Editor  undertook. 
The  orthography  was  in  the  last  degree  defective,  and  the 
work  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  almost  unintelligible  licenses 
in  grammar,  Gallicisms,  and  patois.  No  one  but  an  Italian, 
and  an  Italian  scholar,  could  decypher  this  portion  of  the 


coupled  with  its  insipidity,  gave  me  an  idea 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  iron  in  it,  and  that 
it  is  binding.  I  did  not  dine  this  Thursday  till 
five  hours  after  I  had  taken  my  dose,  yet  all 
that  day  I  did  not  void  the  fifth  part  of  what 
I  had  drunk.  There  'b  but  poor  reliance  upon 
these  physicians  and  their  remedies!  I  said 
just  now,  that  I  was  sorry  I  had  purged 
myself  so  much,  for  that  I  conceived  that  the 
water,  finding  me  empty,  stopped  to  serve  as 
aliment,  instead  of  passing  on.  I  have  just 
seen  a  book  that  has  been  printed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  waters,  by  a  Doctor  Donati,  who 
practises  here,  and  who  advises  the  patients  to 
make  but  a  light  dinner,  and  to  eat  the  more 
at  supper ;  and  the  experience  I  have  had,  in 
drinking  these  waters,  makes  me  think  he 
is  right,  and  that  I,  too,  was  right  in  regret- 
ting 1  bad  taken  the  waters  on  an  empty  sto- 
mach. The  other  physician,  Doctor  Franciotti, 
is  of  the  contrary  opinion,  both  on  this  and  on 
several  other  points.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
day,  I  felt  a  heaviness  in  the  bladder,  which  I 
feared  was  occasioned  by  the  water  collecting 
there ;  yet,  reckoning  all  I  had  voided  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  f  found  it  came  very  near 
what  I  had  drunk,  including  the  little  I  took 
with  my  meals.  Friday  morning,  instead  of 
drinking,  I  took  a  bath,  and  bathed  my  head 
also,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  place. 
It  is  the  custom  here  to  assist  the  operation 
of  the  waters  by  some  drug,  sugar -candy, 
manna,  or  even  stronger  auxiliaries,  and  they 
also  generally  mix  with  the  first  glass  you  drink 
of  their  water,  some  aqua  del  Testuccio,  which 
I  tasted  separately,  and  found  it  saltish.  I 
have,  however,  some  suspicion  that  the  apo- 
thecaries, instead  of  sending  for  this  water 
from  Pistoia,  fabricate  it  at  Lome  with  some 
infusion  or  other  in  river  water:  for,  besides 
the  saltness,  there  is  a  taste  about  it  that 
I  did  not  at  all  understand,  and  bad  never 
before  met  with.  This  water  is  heated,  and 
some  people  take  as  many  as  two  or  three 
glasses  to  begin  with,  but  I  have  never  noticed 
any  particular  effect  that  it  produced.  Others 
put  salt  into  the  first  few  glasses.  They  have 
a  notion  that  to  perspire,  or  go  to  sleep,  after 
taking  the  water,  is  a  most  alarming  symptom, 
but,  I  sometimes  found  the  water  had  a  great 
tendency  to  produce  perspiration. 

Let  me  try'  my  hand  at  the  other  language, 
more  especially  now  that  I  am  in  that  part  of 
the  country  where,  as  it  appears  to  me,  they 
speak  the  purest  Tuscan,  particularly  those  of 
the  inhabitants  who  have  not  corrupted  their 
tongue  with  the  admixture  of  the  surrounding 


Journey,  and  render  it  intelligible ;  and,  fortunately  for  If. 
de  Querlon  and  for  the  world  of  letters,  If.  Bartoli,  antiqua- 
rian to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  who  had  just  been  elected 
a  Foreign  Associate  of  the  Aeademie  Ropale  den  Inscription* 
et  Belle*- Lettre*,  happened  to  be  in  Pans  while  the  French 
portion  of  the  work  was  printing,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
editing  of  the  Italian  portion,  a  task  which  he  executed  with 
great  ability.  It  is  from  his  edition  that  the  present  trans- 
lation has  been  made. 
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patois.  Saturday,  very  early  in  the  morning,  I  ; 
went  to  drink  the  waters  at  St.  Barnaby,  one 
of  the  springs  which  this  mountain  produces, 
and  what  an  amazing  quantity  of  water,  hot 
and  cold,  it  discharges !  The  mountain  itself 
of   no    great   height,    and    may    have   a 


is 


circuit  of  three  miles.    The  only  waters,  that 
are  ordinarily  drunk   from    it,    are  those  of 
one  principal  spring,  and  of  the  other  I  men- 
tioned, which  has  only  been  in  voffue  a  few 
years.  A  leper,  of  the  name  of  Barnaby,  having 
tried  all  the  other  baths  in  vain,  came  here, 
and  was  cured,  and  hence  its  name,  and  what 
reputation  it  has.     There  are  no  houses  here, 
but  only  a  small  covered  room,  and  stone  seats 
round  the  fountain,  which,  though  formed   of 
iron,  and  placed  there  very  recently,  is  already 
much  eaten  with  rust,  which  shows  the  power 
of  the  mineral  in  the  water.    The  water  is 
hotter  than  that  at  Delia  Villa,  and,  according 
to  the  general  opinion,  heavier  and  more  violent 
in  its  operation  ;    it  smacks  of  sulphur,   but 
only  slightly.    The  bed  of  the  spring  is  tinged  i 
with  a  colour  like  ashes,  as  ours  is,  but  not  so 
marked ;  the  distance  from  Delia  Villa  is  about 
a  mile,  and  it  stands  much  lower  down  the  hill 
than  any  other  of  the  hot  springs.  The  distance 
from  the  river  is  about  two  or  three  pikes' 
length.     I  drank  five  pounds  with  some  diffi- 
culty and  distaste,  for  1  did  not  feci  at  all  well. 
The  day  before,  I  had  taken  a  walk  of  about 
three  miles,  after  dinner,  in  the  sun,  and  per- 
haps in  consequence  of  this  I  the  better  felt  the 
effects  of  the  water.     It  began  to  digest  about 
half  an  hour  after  I  had  taken  it.     On  leaving 
the  place  and  returning  home,  I  made  a  detour 
of  about  two  miles,  and  I  don't  know  whether 
the  unusual  exercise  did  me  any  great  good ;  all 
the  other  mornings  I  had  returned  immediately 
to  my  chamber,  to  avoid  the  cold  morning  air, 
for  the  bouses  are  not  thirty  paces  from  the 
spring.     On  this  occasion,   the  first  water  I 
voided  was  liquid,  with  a  good  deal  of  gravel ; 
then  came  some  that  was  colourless  and  imma- 
ture, and  I  was  sadly  plagued  with  the  wind. 
When  I  had  passed  about  three  pounds,  the 
urine  began  to  assume  a  reddish  hue.     Before 
dinner  I  had  passed  more  than  half  what  I  had 
taken.     In  my  walks  about  the  mountain,  I 
saw  several  hot  springs,  and  the  country  people 
say  that,  in  winter,  you  can  perceive  distant 
exhalations  from  other  parts  of  the  hill,  which 
shows  that  there  arc  a  vast  number  of  these 
springs  about  it.     What  I  tasted  of  these  other 
waters  was  hot,  insipid,  and  without  smell  or 
smoke,  as  compared  with  ours.     At  Corsena, 
besides  the  principal  bath,  I  saw  a  place  lying 
lower  down  the  hill,  where  the  water  is  col- 
lected from  different  springs  into  little  channels, 
where  it  is  much  easier  got  at.     They  told  me 
that  these  reservoirs  were  supplied  from  eight 
or  ten  springs.     Each  of  these  has  a  name  in- 
scribed upon  it,  in  reference  to  its  supposed 
effect :  one  is  the  Savoury,  another  the  Sweet, 
another  the  Amorous,  a  fourth  the  Crowned,  a 


fifth  the  Despairing  One,  and  so  on.     Some  of 
these  canals  are  hotter  than  others. 

The  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  where, 
fifty  years  ago,  nothing  but  chesnut  and  other 
forest  trees  grew,  are  now  covered  with  rich 
corn-fields  and   vineyards.     There    are  visible 
from  this  place  several  mountains,  bare,  uncul- 
tivated, and  capped  with  snow,  but  these  are  a   | 
long  way  off.    The  people  eat  pane  di  Itgnof 
by  which  name  they  popularly  designate  the 
chesnut,  an  article  which  with  them  is  of  the 
very  first  importance  to  life,  and  which  they 
make  into  a  cake,  something  like  our  ginger- 
bread.    I  never  saw  so  many  snakes  and  toads 
as  there  are  here.    The  children  very  often  are 
even  afraid,  on  account  of  the  snakes,  to  go  and 
pick  the  strawberries  that  grow  in  quantities  on 
the  mountain  and  among  the  bushes.     Many  of 
those  who  drink  the  waters  take,  in  every  glass, 
three  or  four  grains  of  coriander   seed,   as  a 
remedy  against  wind.    Easter  Monday,  14th 
May,  I  drank  five  pounds  and   more  of  the 
water  of  Barnaby,  for  my  glass  holds  rather 
more  than  a  pound.     I  immediately  voided  a 
quantity  of  gravel,  and,  within  two  hours,  had 
passed  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  water  I  had 
taken.     It  kept  the  stomach  free,  and  passed 
without  any  difficulty.      The   Italian    pound 
contains  only  eleven  ounces. 

You  live  here  very  cheap.  Veal,  very  good 
and  tender,  costs  about  three  French  sous  a 
pound.  There  are  plenty  of  trouts,  but  thev 
are  small.  There  are  several  excellent  parasof- 
makexs  here,  an  article  that  every  body  carries. 
The  whole  country  is  very  hilly,  and  the  roads 
in  general  very  uneven  ;  but,  in  other  respects, 
they  are  pleasant  enough ;  and  all  those  on  the 
mountain  itself  have  a  paved  way.  After  din- 
ner to-day.  I  gave  a  dance  to  the  country  girls, 
and  danced  with  them  myself,  in  order  not  to 
appear  airish.  In  some  parts  of  Italy,  such  as 
Tuscany  and  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  the  women 
courtesy  in  the  French  fashion,  by  bending  the 
knees.  At  the  spring  nearest  the  village  there 
is  a  low  square  marble  pillar,  which  was  placed 
there  exactly  a  hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  on 
the  1st  May,  whereupon  is  an  inscription  set- 
ting forth  the  various  properties  of  these  waters. 
I  do  not  give  the  inscription,  as  it  may  be  found 
in  several  books,  wherein  mention  is  made  of 
the  baths  of  Lucca.  At  all  the  bathing  places 
there  arc  sand-glasses  for  the  use  of  the  visitors ; 
and  I  had,  besides,  two  of  them  on  my  table, 
which  the  host  had  lent  me.  In  the  evening, 
I  took  only  three  slices  of  toast,  buttered  and 
i  sugared,  without  any  thin?  to  drink.  On  I 
j  Monday,  thinking  that  by  this  time  the  Bar- 
|  naby  water  had  sufficiently  cleared  the  passage, 
i  I  resumed  the  ordinary  waters,  of  which  I  drank 
five  pounds;  but  on  this  occasion  it  did  not 
make  me  perspire,  as  it  usually  did.  The  first 
time  I  passed  water,  I  voided  with  it  some 
gravel,  which  had  every  appearance  of  being 

i  Wood-bread. 
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fragments  of  stone.  This  water  seemed  to  me 
almost  cold,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Bar- 
naby,  although  the  latter  itself  is  but  of  a 
moderate  heat,  very  far  from  the  heat  of  the 
waters  of  Plombieres  and  Bagnieres.  The  two 
together  had  a  very  good  effect,  and  I  was  ex- 
cessively delighted  that  I  had  paid  no  attention 
to  the  directions  of  those  physicians  who  say 
you  are  to  leave  off  drinking  the  waters,  if  they 
do  not  succeed  the  very  first  day.  On  Tuesday, 
16th  May,  in  compliance  with  the  custom  here, 
a  custom  which  hits  my  taste  very  well,  I  took 
a  bath,  instead  of  drinking,  and  remained  in  the 
water  a  full  hour,  placing  myself  close  under 
the  source,  for  elsewhere  the  water  seemed  to 
me  cold.  Afterwards,  as  I  experienced  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance  from  wind,  which  I  con- 
sidered was  owing  to  the  waters,  I  left  off 
drinking  them.  I  felt  so  comfortable  in  the 
bath,  that  I  could  willingly  have  gone  to  sleep 
there.  It  did  not  make  me  perspire,  but  it 
opened  the  pores  thoroughly ;  and  when  I  got 
out,  I  had  myself  well  rubbed,  and  went  to 
bed,  where  I  stayed  some  time. 

Every  month,  in  each  parish,  they  have  a 
review  of  the  soldiery.  My  friend  the  colonel, 
from  whom  I  had  continued  to  receive  infinite 
civilities,  at  this  time  reviewed  those  of  the 
parish  in  which  we  now  were.  There  were 
about  two  hundred  pikemen  and  barquebussiers, 
who,  being  arranged  in  parties,  manoeuvred 
against  one  another,  and,  for  rustics,  seemed  to 
understand  their  evolutions  very  tolerably  :  the 
colonel's  principal  business,  however,  is  to  keep 
them  in  good  order,  and  to  teach  them  military 
discipline.  The  people  here  are  divided  into 
two  parties,  French  and  Spanish,  and  this  divi- 
sion often  produces  serious  quarrels,  which  some- 
times break  out  publicly.  The  men  and  women 
who  are  of  our  party  wear  bunches  of  flowers  in 
their  caps  or  hair,  over  the  right  ear ;  while  the 
Spanish  party  wear  similar  bunches  of  flowers 
over  the  left  ear.  The  country  people  here  all 
dress  like  gentlefolks.  There  is  not  a  woman 
among  them  that  does  not  wear  white  shoes, 
fine  thread  stockings,  and  a  coloured  silk 
apron !  They  are  very  fond  of  dancing,  and 
cut  their  capers  and  turn  their  pirouettes  in  ex- 
cellent style.  When  they  speak  of  the  prince 
in  this  State,  they  mean  the  Council  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  The  colonels  of  the  troops 
cannot  marry  without  the  permission  of  the 
prince,  which  is  not  obtained  without  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty ;  for  it  is  not  considered  good 
policy  to  allow  these  officers  to  make  any  very 
close  connexions  with  the  people  of  the  country. 
Neither  are  they  permitted  to  acquire  any  pro- 
perty within  the  territories  of  the  State.  No 
soldier  may  leave  the  country  without  leave  of 
his  superiors.  There  are  many  of  them  whom 
poverty  compels  to  beg  upon  their  mountains, 
until  they  have  saved  enough  to  buy  their 
military  equipment  with. 

Wednesday,  I  went  to  the  bath,  and  re- 
mained in  it  lor  upwards  of  an  hour;  I  perspired 


a  little,  and  dipped  my  head.  The  stoves  that 
they  use  in  Germany  are  exceedingly  convenient 
in  winter  for  drying  your  clothes,  and  so  on  ; 
here  the  person  who  has  charge  of  the  baths 
dries  the  towels  and  clothes  by  means  of  a 
chafing-dish,  filled  with  coals,  and  placed  on 
bricks  over  a  small  fire,  which  answers  the 
purpose  much  better  and  more  quickly  than 
our  way. 

They  call  all  the  grown-up  girls,  until  they 
are  married,  and  all  the  lads,  until  they  have 
beards,  children. 

On  Thursday,  I  took  another  bath,  very 
much  at  my  ease,  and  perspired  a  little.  I  put 
my  head  quite  under  the  spout.  I  felt  that  the 
bath  weakened  me  a  little,  and  caused  a  heavi- 
ness in  the  bladder ;  however,  I  voided  gravel, 
and  expectorated  a  good  deal  of  phlegm,  as 
when  I  was  drinking  the  waters ;  and,  in  other 
respects,  I  found  that  taking  these  waters  ex- 
ternally produced  much  the  same  effect  as 
drinking  them.  I  took  another  bath  on  Friday. 
Every  day  there  are  large  quantities  of  the 
waters,  both  of  this  bath  and  of  Corsena,  sent 
off  to  different  parts  of  Italy.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  bathing  cleared  my  complexion.  I  was 
still  annoyed  with  wind,  though  it  was  not 
painful ;  it  was  probably  this  that  produced  in 
the  water  I  passed  a  £reat  deal  of  foam,  and 
small  bubbles  which  did  not  burst  for  a  consi- 
derable time.  Sometimes,  also,  it  contained 
black  hairs,  though  very  few,  and  now  I  recol- 
lect that,  on  former  occasions,  I  have  passed  a 
great  many  more  than  I  did  here.  Almost 
always  my  water  was  full  of  some  oily  matter. 
The  people  about  here  are  not  near  such  meat- 
eaters  as  we  are.  They  have  nothing  but  the 
commonest  kind  of  meat,  and  hardly  set  any 
price  upon  it.  A  very  fine  bare  was  sold  to  me, 
just  about  this  time,  for  six  French  sous.  They 
do  not  sport  at  all,  and  nobody  brings  any  game 
here,  for  nobody  would  buy  it. 

Saturday,  as  it  was  very  bad  weather,  the 
wind,  among  other  discomforts,  blowing  so  hard 
that  even  in  our  chambers  we  were  sensibly  re- 
minded of  the  want  of  glass  windows,  I  neither 
bathed  nor  drank  the  waters.  I  observed  one 
extraordinary  effect  of  these  waters  in  the  case 
of  my  brother,1  who,  though  he  did  not  recol- 
lect ever  having  voided  gravel,  either  naturally 
or  from  the  other  waters  he  had  elsewhere  drunk 
with  me,  passed  a  large  quantity  here.  Sunday 
morning,  I  bathed  again,  but  without  dipping 
my  head.  After  dinner  I  gave  a  ball,  and  dis- 
tributed a  number  of  public  presents  or  prizes, 
as  is  the  custom  here,  and  I  was  glad  to  pay 
them  this  compliment  in  the  spring  time.  Five 
or  six  days  before,  I  had  caused  notice  to  be 
£iven  of  the  intended  fete  in  all  the  neighbour- 
ing villages ;  and,  the  evening  before  it  took 
place,  I  sent  special  invitations,  as  well  to  the 
ball  as  to  the  supper  that  was  to  follow,  to  all 


1  M.  dc  Mattecoulon,  who  would  thus  aeem  to  hare  re- 
joined iioutaigne. 
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the  gentlemen  and  ladies  wno  were  tnen  staying  i 
at  the  two  baths.  I  sent  to  Lucca  for  the  prizes ;  , 
the  custom  is  to  give  several  of  these,  in  order  j 
not  to  appear  to  favour  one  particular  woman 
more  than  the  rest ;  and,  to  avoid  all  jealousy 
and  suspicion,  there  are  always  eight  or  ten 
prizes  for  the  women,  and  two  or  three  for  the 
men.  I  had  no  end  of  applications  made  to  me 
by  different  women,  one  begging  me  not  to 
forget  herself,  another  not  to  pass  over  her 
niece,  a  third,  not  to  omit  her  daughter,  and 
so  on.  Some  days  before,  M.  Gio.  da  Vincenzio 
Saminiati,  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  sent  me 
from  Lucca,  as  I  had  requested  him  by  letter  to 
do,  a  leather  belt  and  a  black  cloth  cap,  for 
presents  to  the  men ;  and  for  the  women,  two 
taffeta  aprons,  one  green  and  the  other  violet- 
colour  (for  you  always  have  some  articles  better 
than  others,  that  you  may  favour  one  or  two 
amongst  them) ;  two  other  aprons  of  tamminy, 
four  boxes  of  pins,  four  pair  of  shoes,  of  which 
I  gave  one  pair  to  a  pretty  girl,  out  of  the  ball ; 
a  pair  of  slippers,  to  which  I  added  a  pair  of 
shoes,  making  one  present  of  the  two  articles ; 
three  gauze  head-dresses  with  braids  of  hair, 
which  made  three  prizes,  and  four  small  pearl- 
necklaces,  making  nineteen  prizes  for  the  wo- 
men. The  whole  cost  me  something  more  than 
six  crowns.  Then  I  had  five  fi tiers,  whom  I 
found  in  provisions  for  the  whole  day,  and 
paid  them  a  crown  amongst  them  ;  and  I  had  a 
good  bargain  here,  for  in  most  cases  you  have 
to  pay  them  more.  The  prizes  are  attached  to 
an  ornamented  hoop,  and  placed  where  every 
body  can  see  them. 

We  began  dancing  on  the  green,  and  at  this 
time  there  was  no  one  present  but  our  own  peo- 
ple, and  I  began  to  fear  we  should  remain  by 
ourselves ;  but  soon  after  there  arrived  plenty 
of  company,  from  the  different  places  in  the 
vicinity,  and  among  them  several  ladies  and 

fmtlemen,  whom  I  entertained  in  the  best  way 
could,  and  they  seemed  very  well  pleased  with 
their  reception.  As  it  was  rather  hot,  we 
adjourned  to  the  great  hall  in  the  Buonvisi 
palace,  which  was  extremely  well  adapted  for 
a  ball-room.  When  the  evening  began  to  close 
in,  about  22  o'clock,1  I  addressed  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ladies  present,  and  said  that  being 
myself  neither  able  nor  willing  to  decide  among 
the  number  of  charming  and  beautiful  girls 
that  I  saw  around  me,  I  entreated  that  they 
would  take  upon  them  the  charge  of  distribut- 
ing the  prizes,  according  to  their  knowledge  of 
the  respective  merits  of  the  parties.  We  were 
a  long  time  getting  this  point  arranged,  for  the 
ladies  to  whom  I  appealed  at  first  declined  so 
delicate  a  commission,  supposing  that  I  made 
the  offer  out  of  mere  politeness  to  them.  At 
length  they  accepted  the  charge,  on  my  agree- 
ing to  this  compromise,  that,  if  they  thought 
fit  to  admit  me  to  their  deliberations,  I  would 
give  my  opinion  in  any  case  suggested  to  me. 


1  Sera  o'clock,  p.m. 


Accordingly,  I  made  the  best  use  I  could  of  my 
eyes  among  the  crowd  of  my  fair  visitors,  select- 
ing those  who  struck  me  as  being  the  prettiest 
and  the  most  graceful ;  for  I  pointed  out  to  my 
coadjutors  that  the  charm  of  a  dance  does  not 
merely  consist  in  the  movement  of  the  feet,  but 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  face  and  figure 
and  elegance  of  the  fair  ones  who  take  part  in 
it.  The  presents  were  distributed  in  the  pro- 
portions, and  among  the  persons  we  had  agreed 
upon ;  the  lady  who  undertook  their  distri- 
bution presented  them  to  the  dancers  in  my 
name,  and  I,  on  my  part,  transferred  all  the 
merit  to  her.  All  this  part  of  the  affair  passed 
off  exceedingly  well,  and  without  any  interrup- 
tion, except  that  one  of  the  girls  declined  the 
present  we  offered  her,  and  begged  me  to  give 
it,  for  her  sake,  to  another  girl,  whom  she 
pointed  out,  but  this  I  did  not  wink  fit  to  do, 
inasmuch  as  I  did  not  at  all  admire  the  looks  of 
the  latter.  The  manner  of  distribution  was 
this :  as  the  name  of  each  girl  we  had  selected 
was  called  out,  she  left  her  place  in  the  circle, 
and  came  and  stood  before  the  lady-distributrest 
and  myself,  who  were  seated  side  by  side.  After 
giving  her  a  kiss,  I  handed  the  prize  intended 
tor  her  to  the  lady,  who  then  presented  it  to 
her,  saying,  with  an  amiable  smile :  "  It  is  this 
gentleman  whom  you  must  thank  for  this  hand- 
some present ;"  whereupon  I  would  say  :  "Not 
at  all ;  whatever  obligation  you  may  feel  is  due 
to  this  lady,  who,  among  so  many  other  candi- 
dates, has  judged  you  worthy  of  this  slight 
token  of  approbation.  I  only  regret  that  it  is 
not  more  worthy  of  your  such  or  such  quali- 
ties," particularizing  in  each  case  the  quality 
which  most  struck  me  about  the  recipient. 
There  was  much  the  same  sort  of  form  gone 
through  in  giving  the  men  their  prises.     The 

Sentlemen  and  ladies  of  course  had  nothing  to 
o  with  these  little  presents,  but  they  ail  took 
part  in  the  dancing.     It  is  really  a  most  charm- 
ing, and,  for  a  Frenchman,  unusual  spectacle, 
to  see  these  country  girls  so  handsome  and  so 
well  dressed,  quite  like  ladies,  dancing  with  as 
much  grace  and  elegance  as  the  best  amongst 
us,  only  in  a  different  fashion.     I  invited  every 
one  there  to  take  supper,  which  in   Italy  is 
a  very  slight  affair,  in  comparison  with  our 
notion  of  the  thine  in  France.     I  got  off  for 
a  joint  or  two  of  veal,  and  a  few  pair  of 
fowls.    The  only  persons  I  had  to  supper  at  my 
own   table,  were  the  colonel  of  the  district, 
M.  Francisco  Gambarini,  a  Bolognese,  and  a 
French  gentleman.     I,  however,  gave  a  seat  at 
my  table  to  Divizia,  a  poor  peasant,  who  lives 
two  miles  from  the  Baths,  and  who,  as  well  as 
her  husband,  lives  by  the  labour  of  her  hands. 
She  is  very  uely,  is  thirty- seven  years  old, 
has  a  goitre  in  her  neck,  and  can  neither  read 
nor  write.     But  there  having  resided  in  her 
father's  house,  an  uncle  of  hers,  who,  from  her 
tenderest  years,  used  to  read  aloud  in  her  pre- 
sence Ariosto  and  some  other  poet*,  her  mind 
became  so  alive  to,  so  imbued  with,  the  spL*t  of 
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poetry,  that  not  only  does  she  compose  verses 
off-hand  with  the  most  surprising  facility,  but 
she  moreover  introduces  into  her  compositions 
ancient  fables,  the  names  of  gods,  countries, 
sciences,  and  illustrious  men,  as  readily  as 
though  she  had  gone  through  the  regular  course 
of  studies.  She  composed  a  number  of  these 
verses  before  me.  They  are  indeed  nothing  but 
verses  and  rhymes,  but  they  are  at  the  same 
time  conceived  in  an  easy  and  elegant  style. 
There  were  more  than  a  hundred  women  at  my 
ball,  though  the  time  was  not  very  favourable, 
it  being  just  at  the  period  when  they  are  ga- 
thering in  their  grand  harvest  of  all ;  and  when 
the  whole  of  the  labouring  population  is  en- 
gaged, every  morning  and  evening,  without 
regard  to  any  fetes  or  other  amusements,  in 
picking  mulberry-leaves  for  their  silk-worms ; 
and,  almost  without  exception,  all  the  young 
women  take  part  in  this  work,  so  that  I  was 
especially  favoured. 

Monday  morning,  I  went  to  the  Bath  some- 
what later  than  usual,  for  I  was  detained  by  the 
barber  cutting  my  hair  and  shaving  me.  I 
bathed  my  head,  and  had  a  shower-bath,  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  right  under  the  great 
spring. 

Among  my  visitors  at  the  ball,  was  the 
deputy -judge,  one  of  the  officers  whom  the 
government  appoints  in  each  district,  with  cog- 
nizance of  civil  cases,  where  the  amount  in 
question  does  not  exceed  a  small  fixed  sum  ;  the 
appointment  is  for  six  months  only,  and  the 
officer  is  then  transferred  to  another  district, 
and  succeeded  by  the  officer  whom  he  displaces, 
if  their  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  ment  their 
continuance  in  office.  There  is  another  officer, 
who  has  cognizance  of  criminal  cases.  I  told 
this  gentleman  that  it  appeared  to  me  the 
government  would  do  well  to  institute  a  certain 
regulation  here,  which  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
introduce,  and  the  outline  of  which  I  pointed 
out  to  him.  It  was  simply  this :  that  all  the 
water-dealers,  who  come  nere  in  great  numbers 
to  purchase  the  waters,  and  carry  them  to  all 
parts  of  Italy,  should  be  furnished  with  an 
attestation  of  the  quantity  of  water  they  have 
purchased,  which  would  prevent  their  commit- 
ting a  fraud,  a  specimen  of  which  had  fallen 
under  my  own  observation.  One  of  these  mule- 
teers had  come  to  my  landlord,  who  is  only  a 
Erivate  individual,  and  begged  of  him  to  give 
im  a  written  certificate  that  he  had  twenty- 
four  loads  of  these  waters,  whereas,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  had  only  four.  My  landlord,  at  first, 
refused  to  sanction  this  falsehood ;  but  he  at 
last  gave  the  certificate,  upon  the  muleteer's 
promising  to  return  in  four  or  six  days  and  fetch 
the  other  twenty  loads,  which  he  never  did. 
The  judge  paid  great  attention  to  my  sugges- 
tion, and  was  very  anxious  to  learn  from  me 
the  name  of  the  muleteer,  or,  in  default  of  that, 
his  appearance,  and  the  horses  he  had,  but  I  did 
not  give  him  any  information  of  the  sort.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  going  to  try  and  establish 


here  a  custom  observed  in  all  the  more  noted 
baths  of  Europe,  where  every  person  of  any  rank 
leaves  a  copy  of  his  armorial  bearings  in  or  on 
the  house  where  he  lodged,  as  a  testimony 
of  the  obligation  he  has  to  the  waters ;  for 
which  intention  of  mine,  the  gentleman  warmly 
thanked  me,  in  the  name  of  his  government. 
They  were  beginning  to  cut  hay  at  about  this 
time,  in  several  places. 

Tuesday,  I  remained  two  hours  in  the  bath, 
and  kept  my  head  under  a  shower  bath  for 
somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

To-day.  there  arrived  at  the  baths  a  Cremo- 
nese  mercnant,  settled  at  Rome ;  he  was  afflicted 
with  several  extraordinary  maladies,  yet  talked 
and  walked  about  nevertheless,  and  even  seemed 
gay  and  satisfied  with  life.  His  principal  ma- 
lady was  in  the  head :  which  had  become  so 
weak  that  he  told  us  his  memory  had  got  so 
bad  that,  after  he  had  dined,  he  had  no  re- 
collection of  what  he  had  had  for  dinner.  If 
he  went  out  on  some  business,  he  had  always 
to  come  back  eight  or  ten  tiroes,  to  ask  what  it 
was  he  was  going  about.  He  could  hardly  say 
his  paternoster  through.  Even  when  he  had 
managed  to  say  it,  he  would  begin  again,  and 
so  on,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  times,  never  in  the 
slightest  degree  aware  when  he  had  finished 
that  he  was  beginning  again,  or,  when  he  was 
beginning  again,  that  he  had  finished.  He 
had  laboured  under  deafness,  blindness,  and 
well  nigh  every  possible  malady ;  he  was  even 
plagued  with  such  heat  in  the  reins,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  wear  a  leaden  girdle  there.  For 
several  years  past,  he  had  been  under  the  disci- 
pline of  physicians,  whose  directions  he  observed 
with  religious  exactitude.  It  was  amusing 
enough  to  hear  the  different  regimens  that  had 
been  prescribed  him  in  different  parts  of  Italy, 
all  differing  from  one  another,  especially  as  to 
these  baths,  and  as  to  shower  baths.  There 
had  been  twenty  consultations  about  him,  in  no 
one  of  which  had  the  learned  professors  come  to 
any  thing  like  an  understanding ;  in  each  case, 
the  present  physician  had  condemned  his  pre- 
decessor, and  denounced  him  as  a  homicide. 
This  gentleman  was  subject  to  one  very  strange 
effect  from  the  wind  that  he  was  full  of;  it 
would  burst  from  him  at  the  ears  with  such 
violence  as  frequently  to  prevent  his  sleeping ; 
and,  whenever  he  yawned,  it  would  burst  out 
impetuously  at  the  same  place.  He  said  that 
the  best  recipe  for  clearing  the  stomach  was 
to  put  into  your  mouth  four  large  grains  of 
coriander-comfits,  and  having  moistened  them 
into  one  mass  with  your  saliva,  to  use  them 
as  a  clyster,  the  effect  of  which,  he  told  us,  was 
immediate  and  apparent.  He  was  the  first 
person  I  ever  saw  with  one  of  those  peacock- 
feather  hats,  that  some  people  use  instead  of 
parasols,  the  carrying  of  which  on  horseback  is 
certainly  very  inconvenient.  This  gentleman's 
hat  was  about  seven  inches  high,  and  very  large 
in  diameter :  the  width  of  the  crown  was  not 
less  than  a  foot  and  a  half.    The  frame  of  the 
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hat  is  of  taffeta,  wadded  with  silk,  to  keep  out 
the  heat. 

As  I  have  on  former  occasions  been  sorry 
that  I  had  not  written  more  at  length  my 
observations  upon  the  baths  I  had  visited,  in- 
asmuch as  that  I  thereby  lost  materials  for 
comparing  them  with  the  baths  I  subsequently 
used,  I  will  this  time  go  into  greater  detail 
upon  the  matter. 

Wednesday,  I  went  to  the  bath,  where  I 
experienced  great  heat  in  the  body,  and  per- 
spired to  a  very  unusual  extent,  which  made 
me  feel  somewhat  weak.  My  mouth  became 
dry,  with  a  bitter  taste  in  it ;  and  on  leaving 
the  bath  a  faintness  came  over  me,  such  as  I 
had  felt  on  former  occasions  from  the  heat  of  the 
water  at  Plombieres,  at  Bagnieres,  at  Pressac, 
&c.  I  did  not,  however,  experience  this  effect 
at  Barbotan,  nor  had, I  felt  it  here  until  to-day  ; 
whether  it  was  that  the  water  was  hotter  than 
usual,  or  that  on  this  occasion,  I  bathed  earlier 
than  on  former  days,  and  before  I  had  eased 
myself.  I  remained  in  the  bath  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  had  the  water  poured  on  my  head  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  was  going 
quite  contrary  to  rule  to  have  the  shower-bath 
in  the  other  bath,  for  the  custom  is  to  take  them 
separately ;  and  it  was  a  further  departure  from 
rule  to  have  the  shower-bath  here  at  all ;  for 
the  general  custom  is  to  take  this  sort  of  bath 
at  the  other  bath,  where  they  take  it  at  such 
and  such  particular  springs ;  some  at  the  first 
spring,  some  at  the  second,  some  at  the  third, 
according  to  the  doctor's  direction.  So  again, 
in  drinking  the  waters,  I  used  to  drink  the 
waters,  and  then  bathe,  and  then  drink  again, 
without  attending  to  any  of  the  rules  as  to  the 
particular  course  of  days  for  drinking,  and  days 
for  bathing,  which  are  carefully  observed  here ; 
paying  no  attention  to  the  regular  routine  of 
drinking  ten  days,  and  bathing  twenty-five; 
some  weeks  I  bathed  every  day,  others  every 
other  day  ;  and,  finally,  I  persisted  in  bathing 
but  once  a  day,  while  the  other  visitors  always 
bathed  twice,  and  would  never  remain  long 
under  the  shower-bath,  while  the  general  prac- 
tice is  to  remain  under  it  always  an  hour  at 
least  in  the  morning,  and  another  hour  in  the 
evening.  As  to  the  fashion  in  use  here,  of 
having  the  top  of  the  head  shaved,  and  wearing 
there  a  piece  of  stuff  or  wool  fastened  with  a 
band,  my  bald  head  made  this  unnecessary. 

This  morning,  I  received  a  visit  from  the 
deputy  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen  who 
were  lodging  at  the  baths  about  here.  The 
deputy  told  me  of  a  singular  accident  that  had 
happened  to  him  some  years  ago,  in  consequence 
of  a  prick  from  a  beetle,  that  he  received  in  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  thumb,  and  which  threw  him 
into  such  a  state  of  weakness,  that  he  was  well 
nigh  at  death's  door.  He  was  reduced  to 
such  an  extremity  that  he  was  kept  to  his  bed 
Bye  months,  without  being  able  to  stir ;  and 
remaining  in  this  position  for  this  long  time 
so  heated  his  reins,  that  at  length  the  gravel 


was  generated,  from  which,  and  from  the  cho- 
lic,  he  endured  great  suffering  for  more  than 
a  year.  At  about  the  end  of  that  time,  his 
tather,  who  was  Governor  of  Veletri,  sent  Lim 
a  particular  sort  of  green  stone,  which  he  pro- 
cured from  a  monk,  who  had  been  in  the  Indies ; 
and  the  virtue  of  which  was  such,  that  while 
be  carried  it  about  him  he  was  never  troubled 
with  gravel.  He  had  been  in  this  state  for  two 
years.  As  to  the  local  effect  of  the  prick,  the 
thumb,  and  nearly  the  whole  hand,  had  since 
been  all  but  useless ;  and  the  arm  was  so  weak- 
ened that  be  was  under  the  necessity  of  coming 
every  year  to  the  baths  at  Corsena  to  strengthen 
it,  as  well  as  the  hand,  by  the  use  of  the 
shower-bath. 

The  people  here  are  wretchedly  poor;  so 
much  so  that  I  have  seen  them  eat  green  mul- 
berries, which  they  pick  as  they  are  gathering 
the  leaves  for  their  silk- worms. 

As  the  bargain  for  letting  the  house  I  occu- 
pied, had  been  left  uncertain  in  reference  to  die 
month  of  June,  I  thought  it  better  to  come  to 
an  understanding  on  the  subject  with  my  land- 
lord ;  and  he,  seeing  how  I  was  solicited  by  all 
his  neighbours  to  lodge  with  them,  especially 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  Buonvisi  Palace,  who 
offered  to  let  it  me  for  a  gold  crown  a  day,  made 
up  his  mind  to  allow  me  to  stay  where  I  was 
as  long  as  I  liked,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
gold  crowns  a  month,  commencing-  from  the 
1st  of  June,  up  to  which  time  my  first  bargain 
remained  in  force.  Envy,  hatred,  and  malic*', 
more  or  less  disguised,  reign  here,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  among  the  inhabitants,  though  they 
are  almost  all  related  amongst  one  another :  a 
woman  one  day  repeated  to  me  this  proverb  : 
"  Whoever  wishes  his  wife  to  become  fruitful, 
let  him  send  her  to  these  baths,  and  keep  away 
from  them  himself."  What,  among  other 
things,  more  particularly  pleased  me  in  the 
house  where  I  lived,  was  that  I  could  pass  from 
it  to  the  bath  and  back  again ,  over  a  smooth 
path,  across  a  court-yard  of  about  thirty  paces 
long.  I  was  vexed  to  see  the  mulberry  trees 
stripped  of  their  foliage ;  it  produced  the  effect 
of  wiuter  in  the  middle  of  summer.  The  gravel 
that  I  was  continually  passing  with  my  water 
seemed  to  me  at  this  time  more  rough  than 
usual,  and  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pain. 

Every  day  you  see  people  going  about  to 
the  different  visitor's  lodgings,  with  samples  of 
wine  in  small  flasks,  but  there  is  very  little  good 
wine  to  be  had  here.  The  white  wine  is  light, 
but  sharp  and  rough  to  the  taste,  and  by  no 
means  salutary  for  the  stomach.  If  you  take 
the  trouble  to  send  to  Lucca,  or  Pescia,  for  the 
Vino  Trebiano,  you  get  a  tolerably  mellow 
white  wine,  but  not  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Thursday,  Corpus- Christi  Day,  I  took  a 
bath,  and,  it  being  of  a  temperate  beat,  re- 
mained in  it  for  more  than  an  hour  ;  I  perspired 
very  little ;  and  when  I  came  away,  did  not 
feel  any  debilitating  effect  from  it  I  had  a 
shower-bath  on  my  head  for  seven  or  eight 
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minutes ;  and  when  T  got  into  bed  again,  fell 
into  a  profound  sleep.  This  bathing  and  taking 
the  shower-bath  I  found  exceedingly  pleasant, 
more  so  than  anything:  else.  I  felt  an  itching 
occasionally,  in  my  hands  and  all  over  my 
body  indeed ;  and  the  people  about,  I  under- 
stood, were  very  subject  to  the  itch :  among 
the  children,  the  thrush  was  very  prevalent. 
Here,  as  well  as  at  the  other  baths  I  have 
visited,  the  people  about  think  nothing  at  all 
of  that  which  strangers  come  so  far  to  procure  ; 
a  great  many  of  the  country  people,  that  I 
spoke  to,  had  never  even  tasted  the  water,  and 
had  no  sort  of  opinion  of  it.  Yet  it  is  sur- 
prising they  do  not  try  the  effect,  for  they 
seem  by  no  means  a  long-lived  people.  In  the 
mucous  matter  which  I  was  constantly  passing 
with  my  water,  there  was  occasionally  gravel. 
When  I  took  the  shower-bath  on  the  lower 
part  of  my  stomach,  I  found  it  produce  the 
effect  of  expelling  wind ;  and  at  these  times, 
the  swelling  whicTi  troubled  me  in  those  parts 
visibly  diminished ;  so  that  I  concluded  this 
swelling  to  be  occasioned  by  the  wind. 

Friday,  I  remained  in  the  bath  the  usual 
time,  and  took  a  shower-bath  on  the  head,  for 
somewhat  longer  than  my  general  custom.  The 
extraordinary  quantity  of  water  that  I  was  con- 
stantly passing,  made  me  suspect  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  bladder,  where  it  had  gathered, 
for  by  putting  the  gravel  together,  I  could 
often  have  made  a  large  ball ;  which  proved 
that  it  rather  proceeded  thence  than  from  the 
water,  which  would  have  passed  it  immediately 
that  it  had  formed  it. 

Saturday,  I  remained  in  the  bath  for  two 
hours,  and  took  a  shower-bath  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Sunday,  I  took  no  bath.  The  same  day,  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  place  gave  us  a  ball. 
The  want  of  clocks  here,  as  well  as  almost  all 
over  Italy,  seemed  to  me  an  extreme  incon- 
venience. In  the  bath-house  there  is  an  image 
of  the  Virgin,  with  this  inscription  in  verse : 
Auspicio  JaCy  Diva,  tuo  quicumque  lavacrum 
ingredUur,  sospes,  ac  bonus  hinc  abeat.1  One 
cannot  too  warmly  praise  the  combination  of 
beauty  and  utility  which  characterises  the 
method  they  have  here  of  cultivating  the  moun- 
tains, up  to  the  very  summits,  by  laying  out 
the  circumference  of  each  hill  in  great  circular 
platforms,  round  and  round,  ascending  from 
one  to  the  other  by  a  sort  of  staircase,  the  top 
of  each  of  which  is  strengthened,  where  neces- 
sary, by  stones,  or  some  other  casing.  Each 
platform  forms  a  corn-field,  on  the  outside  of 
which  is  a  border  of  vines,  which  thus  encir- 
cle the  whole  mountain,  in  gradually  ascending 
gyrations,  up  to  the  very  top.  Where  one  of 
these  platforms  is  not  sufficiently  level  by 
nature,  and  cannot  be  rendered  so  by  art,  it 
is  covered  with  vines  altogether. 

1  "  Grant,  holy  Lady,  that  whosoever  entereth  this  bath, 
may  leave  it  in  good  health,  both  of  mind  and  body." 


At  the  ball  given  by  the  Bolognese  gentle- 
man, which  I  mentioned  just  now,  a  woman 
danced  for  some  time,  balancing  on  her  head  a 
pitcher  full  of  water,  and  managed  this  feat 
with  such  skill  and  nicety  that  she  did  not 
spill  one  drop  of  the  water,  nor  did  the  pitcher 
once  seem  to  lose  its  equilibrium. 

The  physicians  were  astonished  at  seeing 
most  of  us  Frenchmen  drink  the  waters  in  the 
morning,  and  then  bathe  the  same  day. 

Monday  morning,  I  remained  two  hours  in 
the  bath ;  but  I  did  not  have  a  shower-bath, 
as  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  drink  three  pounds 
of  water,  which  had  a  slight  operation.  I 
used  to  bathe  my  eyes  every  morning,  by 
opening   them  when  I  was    in  the  water,  a 

frocess  which  did  me  neither  good  nor  harm, 
believe  I  got  rid  of  my  three  pounds  of  water 
before  I  left  the  bath,  what  with  perspiration 
and  other  evacuations.  As  for  the  last  two  or 
three  days,  I  had  found  my  stomach  somewhat 
too  bound,  I  took,  as  had  been  recommended 
me,  three  grains  of  coriander  comfits,  which 
greatly  relieved  me  both  of  the  wind,  which 
I  had  been  full  of,  and  in  other  respects.  But 
though  I  had  thus  thoroughly  purged  my  reins, 
I  still  felt  a  sort  of  pricking  there,  which  I 
attributed  more  to  the  wind  than  to  anything 
else. 

Tuesday,  I  did  not  drink  the  waters,  but  I 
remained  two  hours  in  the  bath,  and  kept  my 
head  a  quarter  of  an  hour  under  the  shower-bath. 

Wednesday,  I  stayed  in  the  bath  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  had  a  shower-bath  for  about 
half  an  hour. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  sooth  to  say,  the 
little  intercourse  I  bad  had  with  these  people, 
had  not  even  given  me  an  opportunity  of  bear- 
ing out  the  reputation  for  capacity  and  mind 
that,  somehow  or  other,  I  had  got  credit  for ;  I 
had  given  no  specimen  of  any  extraordinary 
talent,  to  excite  their  admiration,  or  warrant 
them  in  over-estimating  the  few  advantages  I 
possess.  Yet,  to-day,  some  physicians,  having 
to  meet  on  a  more  than  usually  important  con* 
sultation,  namely,  respecting  a  young  noble- 
man, M.  Paul  de  Cesis  (nephew  of  the  cardinal 
of  that  name),  who  was  at  this  time  at  the 
baths,  came,  at  his  request,  to  beg  that  I  would 
be  present  at  their  consultation,  and,  having 
heard  their  various  opinions,  would  give  my 
opinion  thereon ;  for  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  abide  entirely  by  my  decision.  This 
made  me  laugh  in  my  sleeve ;  but  the  same 
thing  has  happened  to  me  more  than  once 
before,  both  here  and  at  Rome. 

I  at  times  experienced  a  weakness  and  dim- 
ness in  the  eyes,  when  1  read  much,  or  looked 
fixedly  at  any  luminous  object;  and  what  made 
me  the  more  uneasy  at  this  was  that  I  bad  felt 
it,  more  or  less,  ever  since  I  had  the  attack  of 
sick  head-ache  near  Florence.  A  heaviness  in 
the  forehead,  unaccompanied  by  pain,  would 
come  over  me,  and  then  before  my  eves  there 
would  arise  a  sort  of  hazy  cloud,  which,  though 
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it  did  not  prevent  my  seeing,  confused  the 
sight,  in  a  peculiar  way  that  I  cannot  describe* 
By  degrees,  these  head-aches,  when  they  came, 
lasted  longer  and  longer,  though,  except  in  the 
way  I  have  mentioned,  they  did  not  incom- 
mode me ;  and  since  I  had  taken  to  the  shower- 
baths  on  my  head,  I  had  suffered  an  attack 
every  year,  and  there  was  almost  constantly  a 
mist  before  my  eyes,  but  still  without  pain  or 
inflammation.  Now  up  to  the  time  when  this 
disagreeable  sort  of  thing  came  upon  me  at 
Florence,  I  bad  not  had  a  head-acne  for  full 
ten  years,  so  that  it  somewhat  alarmed  me ; 
and,  fearine  lest  the  use  of  the  shower-bath 
should  weaken  my  head,  I  determined  not  to 
repeat  it. 

Thursday,  I  was  in  the  bath  only  an  hour. 

Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  I  did  nothing, 
being  somewhat  alarmed  at  these  head-aches, 
and  not  feeling,  in  other  respects,  inclined  to 
bathe,  or  drink  the  waters,  for  I  was  constantly 
passing  a  quantity  of  gravel.  My  head,  how- 
ever, did  not  regain  its  proper  state;  every 
now  and  then  it  became  troublesome,  especially 
whenever  I  got  thinking  about  anything. 

Monday  morning,  I  drank  thirteen  glasses, 
containing  six  pounds  and  a  half,  of  the  com- 
mon spring;  I  passed  about  three  pounds  of 
this  in  a  crude  state  before  dinner,  and  the  rest 
afterwards,  by  degrees.  Though  my  head-ache 
was  neither  very  violent  nor  unremitting,  it 
turned  my  complexion  to  a  shocking  hue.  Yet 
still  it  did  not  incommode  or  weaken  me,  as  it 
had  done  on  former  occasions,  except  in  the  one 
respect  of  confusing  my  vision.  To-day  they 
began  cutting  rye  in  the  plain. 

Tuesday,  at  day- break,  I  went  to  Bar- 
naby's  spring,  and  drank  six  glasses,  containing 
six  pounds  of  water,  which  made  me  per- 
spire a  little.  There  was  a  drizzling  rain  this 
morning.  The  water  I  had  taken  soon  pro- 
duced its  effect,  and  gave  me  a  thorough 
scouring ;  I  did  not,  nowever,  pass  much 
water,  Dut  in  two  hours  I  had  resumed  my 
natural  colour. 

You  can  board  at  some  houses  here  for  six 
gold  crowns  a  month,  or  thereabout,  for  which 
you  have  a  room  to  yourself,  and  every  con- 
venience you  can  desire,  and  they  keep  your 
valet  into  the  bargain  ;  if  you  have  no  servant 
of  your  own,  the  landlord  provides  you  with 
every  necessary  attendance. 

Before  the  day  was  over,  I  had  passed  all  the 
water,  and  indeed  more  than  I  bad  drunk  alto- 
gether, which,  besides  what  I  had  drunk  at  the 
bath,  was  a  half  pound  of  wine  and  water  I 
took  at  dinner.     I  ate  hardly  any  supper. 

Wednesday,  a  very  wet  day,  I  drank  seven 
pounds  of  water  in  seven  glasses,  and  passed  it 
all  before  the  end  of  the  day,  together  with 
what  else  I  had  drunk. 

Thursday,  I  took  nine  pounds,  seven  in  the 
first  instance,  and  when  1  began  to  pass  it,  I 
sent  for  two  more,  and  this,  too,  I  passed  the 
whole  of,  in  due  course. 


Friday  and  Saturday  I  repeated  the  dost. 
Sunday,  I  drank  none  at  all. 

Monday,  I  drank  seven  pounds  of  water,  is 
seven  glasses.  I  still  passed  gravel,  but  some- 
what less  than  when  I  used  to  bathe;  and  I 
observed  that  this  was  also  the  case  with  sevenl 
other  persons,  at  the  same  time.  To-day  I  felt 
a  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach,  the 
same  as  I  generally  feel  in  passing  a  stone,  and 
towards  the  evening,  accordingly,  I  did  pass  a 
small  one. 

Tuesday,  I  passed  another,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced by  experience  that  the  water  here  is 
powerful  enough  to  break  stones,  for  I  have  felt 
them  descending  into  the  bladder  quite  large, 
and  afterwards  I  passed  them  broken  into  small 
pieces.  To-day  I  drank  eight  pounds  of  water, 
at  eight  times. 

If  Calvin  had  known  that  in  these  parts  the 
preaching  monks  call  themselves  ministers,  he 
would  doubtless  have  given  his  preachers  some 
other  name. 

Wednesday,  I  took  eight  pounds  of  water,  ia 
eight  glasses.  I  nearly  always  passed  half  what 
I  had  taken,  in  three  hours,  in  a  cmde  state, 
and  in  its  natural*  colour ;  and,  shortly  after- 
wards, a  half  pound  more,  tinged  ot  a  red 
colour :  the  rest  passed  off  after  dinner,  and  is 
the  course  of  the  night. 

The  season  that  was  now  come  on,  brought  a 
great  deal  of  company  to  the  bath  ;  and  from 
the  instances  that  I  now  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing,  and  from  the  opinions  of  the  physi- 
cians themselves,  particularly  of  M.  Donate, 
the    author   of  a  treatise  on    these  waters,  1 
found  I  had  not  been  so  very  wrong  in  tak- 
ing a  shower-bath  on  rov  head  in   the  bath ; 
for  it  is  a  frequent  practice  for  them  to  apply 
the  shower-bath  to  their  stomachs,  by  means  of 
a  long  tube,  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the 
mouth  of  the  spring,  and  the  water  is  thus  con- 
veyed in  a  powerful  stream  to  the  exact  part  of 
the  body  where  it  is  required.     It  is  also  the 
custom  always  to  bathe  the  same  day  that  you 
take  this  shower-bath  ;  so  that  the  only  differ- 
ence between  them  and  me  was,  that  I  took  the 
shower-bath  when  I  was  actually  in  the  bath, 
and  put  my  head  directly  under  the  spring, 
instead  of  having  the  water  brought  through  a 
tube.    The  only  question  is,  whether  I  was  not 
wrong  in  not  continuing  this  course.     I  have, 
ever  since,  all  along  had  a  strong  notion  that, 
had  1  done  so,  I  might  by  degrees  have  sot  rid 
of  all  the  humours  that  plague  me.   M.  Donate 
approved  of  people's  drinking  and  bathing  ia 
the  same  day ;  and  his  sanction  makes  me  the 
more  vexed  that  I  had  not  the  firmness  to  per- 
severe in  my  first  idea,  of  drinking  the  waters 
every  time  I  bathed.    The  doctor  was  also  load 
in  his  praises  of  the  Barnaby  spring ;  bat,  not- 
withstanding all  his  learned  reasonings,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  these  waters  produced  no  effect 
upon  several  persons  1  saw  there,  who  were  not 
subject  to  passing  gravel  in  their  water,  as  1 
continued  to  do ;  which  I  mention  because  I 
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cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  believe  that  this 
gravel  was  produced  by  these  waters. 

Thursday  morning,  in  order  to  get  the  first 
place,  I  went  to  the  bath  before  daybreak,  and 
drank,  at  intervals,  for  an  hour,  without  bathing 
my  head  ;  and  I  imagine  that  this  getting  up  so 
early,  and  the  going  to  bed  again  afterwards, 
disagreed  with  me ;  my  mouth  got  so  hot  and 
dry  that,  in  the  evening,  before  going  to  bed, 
I  drank  two  large  glasses  of  the  same  water 
cooled,  which  produced  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  refreshing  me. 

Friday,  I  did  nothing.  The  Franciscan  mi- 
nister, as  they  call  the  provincial,  a  man  of 
great  merit,  learned,  and  very  pleasing  in  his 
manners,  who  was  residing  at  the  bath,  with 
several  other  monks  of  different  religious  orders, 
sent  me  a  present  of  some  excellent  wine,  and  a 
variety  of  sweetmeats. 

Saturday,  I  neither  bathed  nor  drank  the 
waters,  but  went  to  dine  at  Menalfio,  a  large 
and  handsome  village,  situated  at  the  ton  of  one 
of  the  mountains  of  which  I  have  spoken.  I 
took  some  fish  with  roe,  and  got  accommodation 
at  the  house  of  a  soldier,  who,  after  travelling 
about  a  great  deal  in  France  and  other  coun- 
tries, married  a  woman  in  Flanders,  with  whom 
lie  received  some  money,  and  has  since  settled 
here:  his  name  is  Santo.  There  is  a  fine  church 
here.  Among  the  inhabitants  there  are  a  great 
number  of  retired  soldiers,  most  of  whom  have 
also  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world.  They  are 
all  divided  off  here  into  two  parties,  the  one 
Hiding  with  France,  the  other  with  Spain,  and 
I  happening,  without  thinking  of  it,  to  put  a 
flower  behind  my  left  ear,  it  gave  vast  offence 
to  the  French  party.  After  dinner,  I  went  up 
to  the  fort,  which  stands  at  the  very  summit  of 
the  bill,  and  is  a  tolerably  strong  place,  with 
high  walls  rising  from  the  steep  sides  of  the 
rock.  Even  up  to  the  very  base  of  this  fort, 
however,  the  ground  is  highly  cultivated ;  in- 
deed, all  about  this  part  of  the  country,  it 
seems  to  be  a  rigid  principle  not  to  lose  a  single 
yard  of  ground  that  can  by  any  possibility  oe 
made  available;  on  the  wildest  and  most  rugged 
places,  on  rocks  and  precipices,  even  in  the  cre- 
vices of  the  mountain,  you  find  vines  and  crops 
of  corn  and  hay,  while  in  the  plain  below 
they  have  not  a  bit  of  hay.  I  descended  the 
mountain  on  the  other  side,  and  then  returned 
home. 

Sunday  morning,  I  went  to  the  bath  with 
several  other  gentlemen,  and  remained  there 
half  an  hour.  I  received  from  M.  Louis  Pini- 
tesi  a  present  of  a  large  quantity  of  very  fine 
fruit,  amongst  which  were  some  figs,  the  first 
that  had  appeared  this  season  at  the  bath,  and 
also  a  dozen  flasks  of  excellent  wine.  The  same 
day  the  Franciscan  minister  also  sent  me  a 
quantity  of  fruit,  so  that  I  was  able,  in  my 
turn,  to  make  presents  to  my  neighbours. 

After  dinner,  there  was  a  ball,  where  several 
ladies  were  assembled,  very  well  dressed,  but 
\V  no  means  remarkable  for  beauty,  though 


they  were  reckoned  among  the  handsomest 
women  of  Lucca. 

In  the  evening,  M.Louis  Ferrari  of  Cremona, 
who  knew  me  very  well,  sent  me  some  boxes  of 
excellent  quinces,  some  lemons  of  a  rare  sort, 
and  some  oranges  of  an  extraordinary  size. 

In  the  night,  a  little  before  day-break,  I  had 
a  cramp  in  the  calf  of  the  right  leg,  accompa- 
nied with  severe  pains,  which  came  on  every 
now  and  then.  Tne  cramp  held  me  for  a  full 
half  hour.  'Tis  a  long  time  since  I  had  a  similar 
attack,  and  that  only  lasted  for  half  a  minute 
or  so. 

Monday,  I  went  to  the  bath,  and  kept  my 
stomach  under  the  spring  for  an  hour ;  at  one 
time  I  felt  a  little  pricking  in  the  leg  where  I 
had  the  cramp. 

It  was  now  the  time  of  year  when  the  wea- 
ther begins  to  feel  warm  ;  tne  grasshoppers  are 
not  more  troublesome  here  than  in  France;  and 
the  air  seemed  to  me  generally  much  fresher 
and  purer  than  it  is  at  home. 

Among  free  nations,  you  do  not  see  the  same 
distinction  of  ranks  and  persons  as  among  other 
people ;  here,  where  I  am.  persons  of  the  hum- 
blest station  bear  themselves  quite  in  a  lordly 
style;  even  the  beggars  address  you  in  an 
authoritative  and  dictatorial  tone ;  for  instance : 
"Give  me  something,  will  you?"  or,  "  Give 
roe  something,  d'ye  hear?"  At  Rome,  the 
phrase  is,  "  Benefit  me,  for  your  own  sake." 

Tuesday,  I  remained  an  hour  in  the  bath. 

Wednesday,  21st  June,  early  in  the  morning, 
I  left  this  place,  and,  upon  taking  leave  of  tne 
company  whom  I  found  assembled  at  the  bath, 
I  received  from  them  the  kindest  assurances  of 
friendship  and  good-will.  I  proceeded  through 
a  series  of  steep,  but  at  the  same  time  picturesque 
and  well-cultivated,  hills  to 

Pescia,  twelve  miles,  a  small  town  with  a 
castle,  situated  on  the  river  Pescia,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Florence,  where  there  are  some  good 
houses.  Here  is  the  chief  mart  of  the  famous 
Trebiano  wine,  the  growth  of  a  vineyard  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  large  plantations  of  olive 
trees.  The  inhabitants  of  una  town  are  warm 
friends  of  France,  in  token  of  which,  appa- 
rently, they  have  a  dolphin  for  their  town- 
arms. 

After  dinner,  we  went  on  through  a  fine 
open  plain,  thickly  studded  with  gentlemen's 
seats  and  other  houses.  I  had  intended  a  visit 
to  Monte  Catino,  to  taste  the  hot  salt  water 
of  the  Tettuocio ;  the  place  lay  on  my  right 
hand,  about  a  mile  out  of  the  road,  and  nearl) 
seven  miles  from  Pescia,  but  I  forgot  all  about 
it  until  I  had  nearly  reached 

Pistoia,  eleven  miles.  I  put  up  at  an  inn  on 
the  other  side  of  the  town,  where  I  received  o 
visit  from  the  son  of  M.  Ruspiglioni,  who  k 
making  a  journey  through  Italy  with  a  vettu- 
rino,  and  herein  he  is  wrong  ;  for  it  is  far  better 
in  every  respect  to  take  horses  from  one  plac<- 
to  another,  than  to  put  yourself  into  the 
hands  of  a  vetturino  for  the  whole  of  a  long 
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journey.  From  Pistoia  to  Florence,  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles,  the  horses  cost  only  four 
julios.  Leaving  Pistoia  next  morning,  I 
passed  through  the  little  town  of  Prato,  and 
got  by  dinner-time  to  Castello,  where  we  dis- 
mounted at  an  inn  opposite  the  grand-duke's 
palace.  After  dinner,  we  went  to  give  his 
garden  a  close  examination,  and  I  found  herein 
another  instance  how  the  imagination  trans- 
cends reality.  I  had  seen  this  garden  in  the 
winter- time,  when  it  was  all  bare  and  leafless, 
and  at  that  time  my  fancy  had  pictured  forth  a 
glowing  representation  of  what  the  place  would 
be  in  a  more  favourable  season  ;  but  I  now 
found  that  my  imagination  had  been  far  too 
sanguine. 

From  Prato  to  Castello,  seventeen  miles. 
After  dinner,  we  went  to 

Florence,  three  miles.  Friday,  I  witnessed 
the  public  processions,  and  the  grand-duke  in 
his  state-coach.  Among  other  grand  sights 
exhibited  on  this  occasion,  there  is  a  sort  of 
small  moveable  stage,  gilt  on  the  outside,  on 
which  there  are  four  little  children,  and  a 
monk,  or  a  nun  dressed  up  as  a  monk,  with  a 

freat  false  beard,  who  represents  St.  Francis 
'Assisi,  standing,  holding  his  hands  crossed 
upon  bis  breast,  as  in  the  portrait  of  him,  and 
with  a  crown  over  his  head,  fixed  on  his  hood. 
There  were  other  children  on  foot,  armed,  one 
of  whom  represented  St.  George.  When  these 
came  to  the  square,  there  rushed  out  upon  the 
champion  a  great  dragon,  made  to  look  very 
terrible,  and  spouting  names  from  his  jaws,  and 
so  large  as  evidently  somewhat  to  stagger  the 
men  who  carried  him. 

The  young  St.  George  attacked  in  his  turn 
the  dragon,  and  struck  him,  now  with  his  sword 
and  then  with  his  lance,  and  at  last  vanquished 
the  monster,  and  stabbed  him  deep  in  the 
throat. 

While  at  this  place,  I  received  a  great  deal 
of  kindness  from  one  of  the  Gondi  family,  who 
resides  at  Lyons.  He  sent  me  some  excellent 
wine. 

The  weather  had  now  go  so  hot  that  the 
people  of  the  place  themselves  were  astonished 
at  it. 

In  the  morning,  at  day- break,  I  had  an  at- 
tack of  cholic  in  my  right  side,  and  suffered  a 
great  deal  of  pain  from  it  for  about  three  hours. 
To-day  I  ate  the  first  melon  I  had  tasted  this 
year.  They  had  had  pumpions  and  almonds 
here  from  the  very  first  day  of  June. 

On  the  23d,  there  was  a  grand  chariot  race, 
in  a  large  open  square,  of  an  oblong  form,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  handsome  houses. 
At  each  corner  of  this  place  they  had  erected  a 
wooden  obelisk,  and  a  long  cord  extended  from 
each  of  these  to  the  other,  to  prevent  people 
from  crossing  the  ground ;  there  were,  besides, 
several  men  stationed  along  these  ropes,  to  keep 
any  person  from  getting  over  them.  The  bal- 
conies were  full  of  ladies;  the  grand-duke,  with 
the  duchess  and  the  court,  occupying  the  lower 


balcony  of  the  principal  house.  The  other 
spectators  were  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the 
square,  outside  the  ropes,  and  on  a  sort  of 
scaffolds,  on  one  of  which  I  got  a  place.  There 
were  five  chariots  or  cars  to  run.  They  took 
their  places  by  lot,  in  a  row,  by  one  of  the  obe- 
lisks. It  seemed  to  be  considered  that  the  out- 
side place  was  the  best,  as  giving  the  driver 
the  most  command  of  the  ground.  The  hones 
started  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  The  chariot 
that  had  the  lead  on  arriving  at  the  starting- 
post,  in  the  third  run  round  the  course,  was  toe 
winner.  The  grand-duke's  car  bad  the  best  of 
it  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  third  round, 
but  then  Strozzi's  charioteer,  who  had  kept 
very  close  to  the  grand-duke's,  urged  his  horses 
to  the  utmost,  and  managed  to  get  so  nearly  os 
a  level  with  the  latter  as  to  make  the  victory 
a  question  between  them.  I  observed,  that  the 
populace  broke  their  previous  silence  when  they 
saw  Strozzi's  charioteer  making  bead,  and  began 
shouting  and  encouraging  him  with  all  their 
might  and  main,  utterly  regardless  of  their 
prince's  being  present.  And  afterwards,  when 
the  dispute,  as  to  the  victory,  was  referred  to 
the  decision  of  the  judges  of  the  course,  those 
among  them  who  were  in  favour  of  Strozzi 
having  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  the  as- 
sembly, there  was  raised  an  almost  unanimous 
shout  in  favour  of  Strozzi,  who  ultimately 
obtained  the  prize ;  though  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  grand-duke's  charioteer  was  really  the 
winner.  The  value  of  the  prize  was  a  hundred 
crowns.  I  was  more  pleased  with  this  spectacle 
than  with  any  other  I  had  witnessed  in  Italy, 
for  my  fancy  was  tickled  with  its  resemblance 
to  the  races  of  the  ancients. 

This  being  St.  John's  eve,  the  roof  of  the 
cathedral  was  surrounded  by  two  or  three  rows 
of  lamps,  and  a  number  of  rockets  were  let 
off.     They  say,  however,  that  it  is   not  the 

feneral  custom  in  Italy,  as  in  France,  to  have 
re-works  on  St.  John's  day. 
This  festival  came  round,  in  its  due  coarse,  on 
the  Sunday,  and  being,  of  all  the  saints'  days, 
the  one  observed  by  the  people  of  Florence 
with  the  greatest  solemnity  and  rejoicing,  every 
body  was  from  an  early  hour  abroad  to  take 
part  in  it,  dressed  in  their  best     I  had  thus  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  all  the  women,  old  and 
voung ;  and  I  must  confess  that  the  amount  of 
beauty  at  Florence  appeared  to  me  very  limited. 
Early  in  the  morning,  the  grand-duke  took  his 
seat  m  the  palace  square,  upon  a  platform,  which 
occupied  the  whole  front  of  the  palace,  the 
walls  of  which,  as  well  as  the  platform,  were 
hung  with  rich  tapestry.     He  was  seated  under 
a  canopy,  with  the  pope's  nuncio  at  his  side  on 
the  left,  and  the  Ferrarese  ambassador  on  bis 
right,  but  not  so  near  him  by  a  good  deal  as 
the  nuncio.     Here  there  passed  before  him  a 
long  procession  of  men  in  various  guises,  em-  ] 
blems  of  the  different  castles,  towns,  and  states  ' 
dependent  upon  the  archduchy  of  Florence,  and  , 
the  name  and  style  of  each,  as  its  representa- 
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tive  passed,  was  announced  to  the  assembled 
multitude  by  a  herald,  who  stood  by  in  full 
costume.  Representing  Sienna,  for  instance, 
there  came  forward  a  young  man,  habited  in 
white  and  black  velvet,  bearing  in  one  hand  a 
large  silver  vase,  and  in  the  other,  an  effigy  of 
the  she-wolf  of  Sienna.  These  offerings  he  laid 
at  the  feet  of  the  duke,  accompanying  them 
with  a  suitable  address.  When  he  nad  passed 
on,  he  was  followed  in  single  file,  and  as  their 
names  were  successively  called  out,  by  a  number 
of  ill-dressed  men,  mounted  on  sorry  hacks  or 
on  mules,  some  carrying  a  silver  cup,  others  a 
ragged  banner.  These  fellows,  of  whom  there 
were  a  great  number,  went  on  through  the 
streets,  without  any  sort  of  form  or  ceremony, 
and,  indeed,  without  exhibiting  the  slightest 
gravity  or  even  decency  of  demeanour,  but 
rather  seeming  to  treat  the  whole  thing  as  a 
jest.  They  took  their  part  in  the  affair  as 
representatives  of  the  various  castles  and  other 
places  in  immediate  dependence  upon  the  state 
of  Sienna.  This  ceremonial  takes  place  every 
year. 

By  and  by,  advanced  a  car,  bearing  a  great 
wooden  pyramid,  with  steps  all  up  it,  on  which 
stood  little  boys  dressed  in  different  fashions, 
to  represent  saints  and  angels.  The  pyramid 
was  as  high  as  a  house ;  and  at  the  top  of  it 
was  a  St.  John,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  dressed 
as  St.  John,  bound  to  an  iron  bar.  Next  after 
this  car  came  the  public  officers,  those  connected 
with  the  revenue  occupying  the  first  rank. 

The  procession  was  closed  by  another  car, 
on  which  were  several  young  men,  with  three 
prizes,  which  were  afterwards  run  for,  in  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  races.  On  each  side  of  the  car 
were  the  horses  that  were  about  to  take  part 
in  the  races,  led  bv  the  jockeys,  wearing  the 
colours  of  their  different  masters,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  the  country. 
The  horses  were  small,  but  exquisitely  formed. 

The  heat  at  this  time  was  no  greater  than 
we  feel  it  in  France ;  but,  to  avoid  the  effects 
of  it  as  much  as  possible,  I  resorted  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  having  my  bed  made  up  on  the 
dining- table,  every  night,  for  the  bedsteads  and 
beds  they  have  here  are  utterly  intolerable  to 
strangers;  and  I  moreover  managed  in  this 
way  to  escape  the  vermin,  which  swarm  in 
every  bed  of  every  inn,  in  these  parts.  In  fact, 
in  almost  every  respect,  this  is  a  very  uncom- 
fortable place  for  travellers,  who  are  not  pretty 
well  case-hardened. 

There  is  very  little  fish  to  be  got  at  Florence, 
and  what  you  do  get,  in  the  way  of  trout,  &c., 
comes  from  such  a  distance,  that  it  has  first  to 
be  salted.  Giovanni  Mariano,  a  Milanese,  who 
was  staying  in  the  same  inn  where  I  was, 
had  a  present  sent  him  from  the  grand  duke 
of  wine,  bread,  fruit,  and  some  live  fish  ;  but 
these  fish  were  very  small,  and  were  brought 
in  jars  of  water. 

All  day  long  my  mouth  felt  dried  up,  and 
I  was  tormented  with  a   parching,  insatiable 


thirst,  such  as  I  am  sometimes  annoyed  with  at 
home  in  the  extreme  heats  of  summer.  I  ate 
nothing  but  fruit,  and  sugared  salad;  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  temperate  diet,  I  continued 
very  unwell. 

The  amusements  which  we  in  France  enter 
upon  after  supper,  here  precede  that  meal.  In 
the  very  long  days,  supper  is  not  taken  till  late 
at  night,  and  people  do  not  rise  till  seven  or 
eight  in  the  morning. 

After  dinner,  everybody  went  to  see  the 
horse-racing.  The  Cardinal  de  Medici's  horse 
won :  the  prize  was  worth  about  200  crowns. 
This  spectacle  is  not  so  agreeable  as  the  chariot- 
race,  for  it  takes  place  in  the  street,  and  all 
you  see  is  the  horses  tearing  past  where  you 
stand,  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  the  matter,  as  far  as  you  are 
concerned. 

On  Sunday,  I  went  to  see  the  Palace  Pitti. 
Among  other  things  there,  I  noticed  the  statue 
in  marble  of  a  mule ;  the  original  is  still  alive, 
and  earned  its  honours  by  its  services  as  a 
draught- mule  during  the  erection  of  this  palace; 
at  least,  so  say  the  Latin  verses,  which  form 
an  inscription  on  the  statue.  I  saw  here  also, 
the  antique  cbimaera,  an  animal  with  the  body 
of  a  lion,  and  a  head  with  horns  and  ears. 

On  the  preceding  Saturday,  the  grand 
duke's  palace  was  thrown  open  to  all  comers, 
without  exception,  and  was  crowded  with 
country  people,  who,  by  and  by,  nearly  all 
collected  in  the  great  hull,  where  they  fell  to 
dancing.  As  I  looked  upon  them,  it  seemed 
to  my  fancy  an  image  of  a  people's  lost  liberty, 
an  all  but  extinguished  light  throwing  out  a 
flickering  gleam  once  a  year,  amid  the  shows 
of  a  saint's  day. 

Mondav,  I  went  to  dine  with  Signor  Silvio 
Piccolomini,  a  man  of  distinguished  merit,  and, 
among  other  accomplishments,  pre-eminent  for 
his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  rapier.  There  was 
a  large  party  of  gentlemen  present,  and  we 
conversed  upon  a  variety  of  topics.  Signor 
Piccolomini  holds  in  very  slight  estimation  the 
practice  of  even  the  most  celebrated  Italian 
fencing-masters,  such  as  II  Veniziano,  II  Bo- 
lognese,  II  Patinostrato,  and  others ;  the  only 
professor  that  he  thinks  anything  of,  is  a  pupil 
of  his,  that  has  established  himself  at  Brescia, 
where  he  teaches  the  art  to  the  gentry  about 
there.  He  said,  that  the  way  in  which  all  the 
masters  he  spoke  of  taught  fencing,  had  neither 
method  nor  manner  about  it.  He  particularly 
condemns  those  long,  sprawling  passes,  which*, 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  place  your  weapon  in  the 
power  of  a  skilful  adversary  ;  he  maintained 
that  men  who  are  actually  engaged  in  combat 
do  nothing  of  the  sort,  as  all  experience  showed ; 
he  said  it  was  to  him  quite  absurd  to  see  a 
man  making  an  immense  lunge,  which  all  but 
throws  him  off  his  balance,  then  draw  back, 
and  then  make  another  lunge,  longer,  if  pos- 
sible, than  the  first,  as  if  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  go  through  a  set  of  postures.     M. 
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Piccolomini  told  us  he  was  about  to  print  a 
work  on  this  subject.  The  conversation  then 
turned  upon  warfare,  in  reference  to  which 
our  host  expressed  his  contempt  for  artillery, 
and  proceeded  to  make  some  remarks  upon  this 
point,  which  pleased  me  very  much.  He  quite 
concurs  with  what  Machiavel  has  written  upon 
the  subject.  In  reference  to  fortifications,  he 
said  that  the  most  skilful  engineer  living  is 
a  gentleman  now  at  Florence,  in  the  service 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Francis. 

Thev  have  a  custom  here  of  cooling  their 
wine,  by  putting  snow  in  the  glass.  I  myself 
put  very  little,  For  I  was  far  from  well ;  I  had 
frequent  pains  in  the  kidneys,  and  was  con- 
stantly passing  quantities  of  gravel ;  and,  more- 
over, nad  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of 
the  disagreeable  fits  of  weakness  and  aching 
in  my  head ;  every  now  and  then  I  had  a 
swimming  there,  accompanied  by  a  heaviness 
that  involved  forehead,  eyes,  nose,  and  every 
part  of  my  face,  in  its  effects.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  these  attacks  were  brought  on  by  the 
sweet  heady  wines  of  the  country.  I  remem- 
ber that  just  after  my  arrival  here,  when  I  was 
tormented  with  a  sick  head- ache  and  a  horrible 
thirst,  I  drank  a  quantity  of  Trebiano  ;  but  it 
was  so  sweet  that  it  did  not  at  all  quench  my 
thirst,  and  only  made  me  feel  heavy. 

After  all,  I  cannot  refrain  from  confessing 
that  Florence  has  most  justly  received  the  title 
of  La  Bella. 

To-day,  just  in  order  to  pass  away  the  time, 
I  went  to  call  upon  some  of  those  ladies  whose 
doors  are  open  to  all  comers  with  money  in 
their  pockets.  I  saw  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  them,  but  they  did  not  strike  me  as 
being  any  thing  remarkable.  They  live  by 
themselves,  in  a  particular  part  of  the  town 
assigned  them,  and  their  wretched  lodgings  as 
little  resemble  those  of  the  Roman  and  Venetian 
courtezans,  as  they  themselves  resemble  the 
latter  ladies  in  beauty,  dress,  and  deportment. 
If  any  public  woman  prefers  living  in  another 
part  of  the  town,  she  must  keep  her  vocation  a 
secret,  and  have  some  other  occupation,  as  a 
blind  to  oover  her  frailty. 

I  went  to  look  at  the  silk-spinners,  and  ob- 
served that,  by  means  of  a  certain  machine,  one 
woman  can  turn  five  hundred  spindles  at  once. 

Tuesday  morning,  I  passed  a  small  red  stone. 

Wednesday,  I  went  to  see  the  grand  duke's 
country  house.  What  struck  me  most  here 
was  an  artificial  rock,  of  a  pyramidical  form, 
composed  of  all  sorts  of  natural  minerals,  piled 
together  in  some  particular  arrangement.  From 
this  rock  spouted  a  powerful  fountain  of  water, 
which,  falling  into  a  grotto  that  formed  the 
interior  of  the  rock,  worked  all  sorts  of  ma- 
chinery and  automata  tbere,  such  as  mills, 
clocks,  sentinels,  animals,  &c.  &c. 

Thursday,  there  was  another  horse-race,  but 
I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  go  and  see  it. 
After  dinner  I  went  to  Prntolino,  which  I  ex- 
amined once  more  in  detail.  The  keeper  having 


requested  I  would  give  him  my  opinion  of  the 
beauties  of  the  place,  as  compared  with  Tivoli, 
I  did  so,  comparing  the  two  places,  not  in  gene- 
ral, but  in  detail,  pointing  out  the  advantages 
of  each,  and  wherein  the  one  was  superior  to, 
or  fell  short  of,  the  other. 

Friday,  I  bought  at  the  Juntas1  eleven  plays, 
and  some  other  pieces.  I  saw  here  a  printed 
copy  of  Boccaccio's  will,  with  a  discourse  on 
the  Decameron.  This  will  shows  to  what  asto- 
nishing poverty,  to  what  extreme  misery,  this 
great  man  had  become  reduced.  He  leaves  bis 
sisters  and  cousins  nothing  but  his  bed  and 
some  bed-clothes;  the  few  books  he  had  are 
bequeathed  to  a  certain  monk,  on  condition  of 
his  allowing  any  person  to  see  them,  who 
applies  for  that  purpose;  he  gives  an  exact 
inventory  of  every  wretched  little  article  of 
furniture,  of  every  utensil  he  is  possessed  of; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  document,  he  gives  direc- 
tions about  his  funeral,  and  what  masses  are  to 
be  said  for  him.  The  will  is  printed  verbatim 
from  the  original,  which  was  written  on  a 
ra"<?ed  bit  of  parchment. 

The  Roman  and  Venetian  courtezans  sit  at 
their  windows  to  attract  visitors ;  here,  these 
ladies  stand  at  the  doors  of  their  houses,  where 
they  remain  on  the  look-out,  during  a  good  part 
of  the  day.  Here  you  may  find  them,  with 
more  or  less  company,  chatting1,  or  very  often 
dancing  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  with  a  circle 
of  spectators  round  tbem. 

Sunday,  2nd  of  July,  I  left  Florence,  after 
dinner,  and  passing  the  Arno,  left  that  river  on 
the  right,  though  we  still  went  in  the  direction 
of  its  course.  We  proceeded  along  a  lovely 
and  richly  fertile  plain,  which  produces  among 
other  things  the  finest  melons  that  are  grown  in 
Tuscany.  The  best  sort  of  melons  arc  not  ripe 
till  about  the  middle  of  July.  The  place  where 
the  very  choicest  are  produced  is  Legroaia, 
three  miles  from  Florence.  Our  route  conti- 
nued through  a  splendid  open  country,  with 
castles,  gentlemen's  seats,  detached  bouses,  and 
villages,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  almost  the 
whole  way  along.  Among  the  rest,  we  passed 
through  a  pretty  place  called  Empoli,  a  name 
which  to  my  ear  smacked  of  the  old  time ;  but 
I  saw  no  vestiges  of  antiquity  there,  except, 
close  by  the  high  road,  a  ruined  bridge,  which 
had  a  look  of  something  about  it. 

I  was  struck  in  these  parts,  with  three  things : 
first,  with  seeing  all  the  people  of  the  district 
working  on  Sundays  at  getting  in  the  harvest ; 
secondly,  with  seeing  the  peasantry,  after  their 
day's  labour,  sitting  with  lutes  in  their  bands, 
and  their  fair  ones  beside  them,  reciting  from 
memory  whole  stanzas  of  Ariosto ;  but  this  is 
also  to  be  seen  in  every  other  part  of  Italy ; 
and,  thirdly,  with  finding  that  they  left  their 
corn  out  in  the  fields,  ten  or  fifteen  days  or  , 
more,  without  any  apprehension  of  its  being 
stolen. 

1  The  celebrated  Florentine  bookealkn  and  printer*. 


Towards  evening,  we  arrived  at 

Scala,  twenty  miles.  There  is  only  one  inn 
here,  bat  that  is  a  very  good  one.  1  took  no 
sapper,  and  when  I  got  to  bed  I  hardly  slept  a 
wink,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  tooth-ache  in 
my  right  jaw.  I  was  often  troubled  with  this 
malady,  in  combination  with  my  head-aches ; 
bat  it  generally  plagued  me  most  when  I  was 
eating,  for  every  thing  I  put  into  my  mouth 
gave  me  pain. 

Monday  morning,  3rd  of  July,  we  proceeded 
along  a  road  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  which 
by  and  by  brought  us  into  a  wide  plain,  covered 
with  golden  corn.  About  mid -day  we  ar- 
rived at 

Pisa,  twenty  miles,  a  town  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Florence.  It  stands  in  a  plain,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arno,  which  traverses  its  centre, 
and  thence  flows  on  to  join  the  sea,  six  miles 
from  the  town.  The  river  between  Pisa  and 
the  sea  is  navigable  by  tolerably  large  vessels. 

The  colleges  and  schools  had  just  commenced 
their  long  vacation,  which  lasts  the  three  hot- 
test months  in  each  year. 

We  found  here  an  excellent  troop  of  come- 
dians, called  the  Desiosi. 

As  the  inn  where  I  at  first  pat  up,  did  not 
please  me,  I  hired  a  small  furnished  house, 
containing  four  bed-rooms  and  a  sitting-room. 
The  landlord  undertook  to  cook  for  us.  The 
rooms  were  large  and  handsome,  and  I  only 
paid  eight  crowns  a  month  for  the  whole.  The 
landlord  also  supplied  us  into  the  bargain,  with 
table-linen,  such  as  napkins  and  table-cloths, 
but  this  did  not  much  add  to  his  expenses,  for 
in  Italy  they  only  give  you  two  changes  of  these 
a  week.  We  put  our  servants  on  board  wages, 
and  we  ourselves  dined  regularly  at  the  inn,  for 
four  jub'os  a  day. 

Our  house  was  very  agreeably  situated,  with 
a  fine  view  of  the  Arno,  and  the  large  bason 
which  it  forms  here,  and  which  is  covered 
with  merchant  vessels  and  boats  laden  with 
goods.  Along  the  sides,  are  some  handsome 
quays,  like  the  Quai  des  Augustins,  at  Paris ; 
and,  overlooking  these,  are  two  rows  of  houses, 
among  which  was  that  I  had  hired. 

Wednesday,  5th  of  July,  I  went  to  see  the 
cathedral,  on  the  site  of  which  formerly  stood 
a  palace  of  the  Emperor  Adrian.  Here  are 
an  infinite  number  of  marble  columns,  nearly 
all  different  in  form  and  workmanship.  The 
doors  are  made  of  some  metal.  This  church 
is  adorned  with  a  variety  of  spoils  of  Greece 
and  Egypt,  and  is  itself  almost  entirely  con- 
structed out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  edifice 
that  preceded  it.  Every  here  and  there,  you 
see  inscriptions,  some  upside  down,  others  half 
broken  off  and  defaced  ;  and  there  are  a  few,  in 
unknown  characters,  said  to  be  the  ancient 
Etruscan. 

The  Campanile  here  is  an  inclined  one,  like 
that  at  Bologna,  deviating  from  the  perpen- 
dicular not  less  than  forty-two  feet ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  open  pilasters  and  corridors. 


One  day,  I  went  to  see  the  church  of  St. 
John,  an  edifice  full  of  fine  sculptures  and 
paintings.  Among  other  beautiful  things,  is 
a  marble  pulpit,  enriched  with  a  number  of 
figures,  so  exquisitely  sculptured  that  Lorenzo, 
who,  they  say,  killed  Duke  Alexander,  took 
oft'  the  heads  of  some  of  them,  as  a  present  for 
the  queen.1  The  form  of  the  church  closely 
resembles  that  of  La  Rotonda,*  at  Rome. 

The  natural  son  of  the  Duke  Alexander  I 
spoke  of,  resides  here.  He  is  an  old  man,  as 
far  as  I  could  jud^e.  He  lives  very  com- 
fortably upon  a  pension  from  the  present  duke, 
and  does  not  trouble  his  head  about  anything 
beyond  that.  His  amusements  are  hunting 
and  fishing,  for  which  the  surrounding  country 
affords  him  every  possible  facility. 

There  is  no  place  in  Italy  which  more  abounds 
in  holy  relics,  in  rich  works  of  art,  in  fine 
marbles,  than  does  Pisa. 

I  had  very  great  gratification  in  going  over 
the  public  mausoleum  here,  in  tne  Campo 
Santo :  it  is  an  oblong  building,  of  a  very 
large  size,  three  hundred  paces  long,  and  a 
hundred  wide ;  the  corridor  that  surrounds  it 
is  forty  feet  wide,  and  is  roofed  with  lead, 
and  paved  with  marble.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  old  paintings,  among  which  is  a  portrait 
of  a  Gondi  of  Florence,  the  founder  of  the 
family  of  that  name. 

The  nobles  of  this  town  have  for  centuries 
been  entombed  under  this  corridor;  you  see 
here  the  names  and  arms  of  about  four  hundred 
families,  of  whom  barely  four  now  remain 
here,  escaped  from  the  ruthless  sword  of  war, 
and  the  ruin  of  their  ancient  town,  which,  it  is 
true,  is  still  populous,  but  it  is  principally  so 
with  strangers.  Of  these  noble  families,  among 
whom  ranked  marquisses,  earls,  and  counts, 
some  migrated  to  other  parts  of  Christendom, 
where  their  descendants  still  flourish. 

In  the  middle  of  this  building,  there  is  an 
open  space,  where  they  still  bury  their  dead. 
I  was  told  that  in  most  cases  the  bodies  de- 
posited here,  in  the  first  eight  hours  swell  so 
much  that  they  seem  to  raise  up  the  earth  that 
covers  them ;  eight  hours  after,  the  swelling 
goes  down,  and  the  bodies  decay ;  and  in 
another  eight  hours  the  flesh  is  entirely  con- 
sumed, so  that  in  twenty-four  hours  nothing 
remains  but  the  bare  skeleton.  This  is  a  phe- 
nomenon similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  cemetery  at  Rome,  where,  as  it  is  said,  the 
earth  thrusts  back  the  body  of  any  Roman  that 
is  deposited  in  it.  This  place  is  paved  round 
with  marble,  as  well  as  the  corridor.  Upon 
this  marble  there  is  a  layer  of  earth,  four  or 
fire  feet  deep,  which  earth,  they  say,  was 
brought  from  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition  that  the  Pisans  made  there  with  a 
large  army.     By  permission  of  the  bishop,  a 


»  Montaigne   probably   refer*    to   Queen   Catherine   de 
Medicia. 
*  The  Pantheon. 
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handful  of  this  earth  is  occasionally  carried  away 
and  put  into  other  sepulchres,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  has  the  effect  of  consuming  the 
bodies  more  speedily  ;  an  idea  which  would 
seem  to  gather  strength  from  the  fact,  that  in 
the  cemetery  here  you  find  hardly  any  bones, 
as  you  do  in  other  towns. 

The  neighbouring  mountains  produce  very 
fine  marble,  and  the  town  is  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  works  in  this  material.  At 
this  moment,  they  are  actively  engaged  in 
preparing  for  the  King  of  Fez,  in  Barbarv,  a 
splendid  set  of  ornaments  for  a  theatre,  of  which 
they  have  made  a  design,  and  which,  among 
other  things,  is  to  be  adorned  with  fifty  marble 
columns,  of  an  immense  height. 

In  a  great  many  places  in  this  town,  yon  see 
the  arms  of  France  ;  and  there  is  a  column  here 
which  our  King  Charles  VIII.  presented  to  the 
cathedral.  On  the  wall  of  one  house,  looking 
into  the  street,  this  prince  is  sculptured,  the 
size  of  life,  kneeling  before  the  Virgin,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  giving  him  advice.  The  inscription 
informs  you  that,  as  this  monarch  was  supping 
one  night  in  this  house,  there  came  into  his 
head,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  quite  fortuitously,  a 
resolution  to  restore  the  Pisans  to  their  former 
freedom :  wherein,  says  the  inscription,  he  sur- 

Eassed  the  greatness  of  Alexander  the  Great 
imself.  Among  the  titles  of  this  prince,  as 
set  forth  in  this  inscription,  are  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, of  Sicily,  6fc.  The  words  which  relate 
to  this  circumstance,  of  giving  the  Pisans  their 
liberty,  have  been  purposely  defaced,  so  that 
they  are  scarcely  legible.  There  are  several 
other  houses  which  are  also  decorated  with  the 
arms  of  France,  to  commemorate  the  nobility 
which  the  same  king  conferred  upon  their 
proprietors. 

There  are  very  few  remains  of  antiquity 
here ;  the  only  things  worth  mentioning  in 
this  way  are  some  ruins  of  a  fine  brick  edifice, 
on  the  spot  where  the  palace  of  Nero  stood, 
whose  name  distinguishes  these  remains;  and 
a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  which  was 
formerly  a  temple  of  Mars. 

On  Thursday,  St.  Peter's  Day,  it  was  men- 
tioned to  me  that  formerly  the  Bishop  of  Pisa 
went  in  procession  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
four  miles  from  the  town,  and  thence  to  the 
sea-side,  where,  casting  a  ring  into  the  ocean, 
he  solemnly  espoused  it ;  but  at  that  time  Pisa 
possessed  a  very  powerful  navy.  At  present 
the  sea  is  married  by  deputy,  by  one  of  the 
masters  of  the  college,  who  is  not  accompanied 
by  anything  at  all  in  the  shape  of  a  procession. 
The  clergy  go  no  further  than  the  church, 
where  they  distribute  a  number  of  indulgences. 
The  pope's  bull,  which  dates  about  400  years 
back,  says,  upon  the  authority  of  a  book  which 
contains  more  than  1200  of  them,  that  this 
church  was  built  by  St.  Peter,  and  that  while 
St.  Clement  was  officiating  in  it,  at  a  marble 

1  BU  tuccenor. 


table,  there  fell  upon  the  table  three  drops  of 
blood  from  the  holy  father's  nose.  These  drops 
of  blood  still  remain,  and  are  as  fresh  as  though 
they  bad  fallen  yesterday.  The  Genoese,  a 
good  many  years  ago,  came  and  broke  off  a 
piece  of  this  table,  in  order  to  get  possession  of 
one  of  these  drops  of  blood  ;  whereupon  the 
Pisans  forthwith  removed  the  rest  of  the  table 
from  the  church,  and  took  it  into  the  town. 
But  every  year,  on  St  Peter's  Day,  it  is  car- 
ried to  the  church  in  procession,  accompanied 
by  almost  the  entire  population,  some  on  foot, 
some  on  horseback,  others  in  boats. 

Friday,  7th  of  July.  I  went,  early  in  the 
morning,  to  see  the  cassino,  or  farm,  belonging 
to  Peter  de  Medici,  two  miles  from  the  town. 
This  nobleman  possesses  immense  property  in 
this  neighbourhood,  which  he  makes  exceed- 
ingly productive,  by  the  plan  of,  every  five 
years,  putting  upon  the  estate  a  set  of  new 
labourers,  who,  in  return  for  their  services, 
receive  half  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  to  the 
cultivation  of  which  a  considerable  portion  of 
ground  is  applied.  The  arable  parts  of  the 
estate  are  fertile  in  the  highest  degree,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  sheep  and  cattle 
are  raised  on  the  pastures.  I  dismounted  from 
my  horse  in  order  the  better  to  examine  the 
details  of  the  farm-house,  and  found  an  immense 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  making  cream, 
butter,  cheese,  &c.,  the  apparatus  for  all  which 
was  on  the  most  extensive  scale. 

Thence,  crossing  the  plain,  I  rode  on  to  the 
shore  of  the  Tuscan  Sea,  where,  on  the  right 
hand,  I  saw  before  me  Ereci,  and  on  the  left, 
a  good  deal  nearer  me,  Leghorn,  a  town  with  a 
castle,  quite  on  the  edge  of  the  sea.  From  this 
point,  you  have  a  view  of  the  Isle  of  Gorgona, 
and  beyond  it  of  that  of  Caprea,  with  Corsica 
in  the  extreme  distance.  I  turned  to  the  left, 
and  rode  along  the  sea  shore,  till  we  came  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Arno,  the  entrance  of  which 
is  very  difficult  for  vessels  of  any  size,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mud  and  earth  which  are 
brought  down  into  the  Arno  by  the  different 
streams  which  run  into  it,  and  which  form  in 
heaps  at  its  mouth.  I  bought  some  fish  here, 
which  I  sent  to  the  actresses  of  the  Pisa  the- 
atre. Along  the  banks  of  this  river,  you  see 
a  great  many  thickets  of  the  tamarisk  tree.  I 
bought  next  day,  a  small  runlet,  made  of  the 
wood  of  this  tree,  and  had  it  hooped  with 
silver,  for  which  part  of  the  bargain,  I  save  a 

foldsmith  three  crowns.  I  bought  also  an 
ndian  cane,  as  a  walking-staff,  for  which  I 
paid  six  julios;  and  a  small  vase  and  cup  made 
of  Indian  nut,1  said,  like  the  tamarisk,  to  be 
good  against  the  spleen  and  the  gravel,  and 
for  these  I  gave  eight  julios.  I 

The  person  of  whom  I  bought  these  things, 
a  man  of  great  note  as  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment maker,  told  me  that  trees  have  all  within 
them  as  many  rings  and  circles  as  they  number 

*  Probably  the  coeoft-nut. 
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years.  He  showed  me  examples  of  this  in 
every  kind  of  wood  in  bis  shop,  for  he  is  a 
turner  by  trade.  Those  trees  in  a  forest  which 
look  northwards,  have  these  rings  closer  and 
thicker  than  the  trees  which  stand  iu  other 
directions ;  and  this  person  told  me  that  this 
was  so  invariably  the  case,  that  by  looking 
at  a  piece  of  timber,  he  could  tell  how  old  the 
tree  was,  whence  it  came,  and  in  what  direction 
it  had  stood. 

About  this  time,  I  was  extremely  annoyed 
with  several  attacks  of  a  kind  of  heavy,  dull, 
head-ache,  accompanied  with  a  constipation  so 
severe,  that  I  had  not  a  single  stool,  except  by 
the  aid  of  medicine,  a  bad  and  treacherous 
assistant.  As  to  the  stone,  it  was  much  as 
usual. 

The  air  of  this  place  was  for  a  long  time 
considered  very  unhealthy ;  but  since  Duke 
Cosmo  drained  the  marshes,  which  used  to  sur- 
round it  almost  on  ail  sides,  the  air  has  become 
very  good.  Formerly,  indeed,  the  place  was 
so  bad  in  this  respect,  that  when  the  govern- 
ment wanted  to  get  rid  of  a  man,  they  banished 
him  to  Pisa,  where  his  business  was  settled  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  he  rave  the  state  no 
further  trouble  than  to  bury  him. 

The  Tuscan  princes  have  at  various  periods 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  introduce  par- 
tridges in  this  neighbourhood ;  but,  somehow 
or  other,  they  have  never  succeeded,  and  no  such 
thing  as  a  partridge  is  to  be  found  here. 

I  had  received  several  visits  from  Jerome 
Borro,  a  doctor  of  physic ;  so  on  the  14th  I 
went  to  see  him  in  turn,  when  he  made  me  a 
present  of  his  book,  on  the  Flux  and  Reflux 
of  the  Sea,  written  in  the  vernacular.  He 
snowed  me  another  book  he  has  written,  in 
Latin,  upon  the  various  maladies  of  the  body. 

The  same  day,  twenty-one  Turkish  slaves 
made  their  escape  from  the  arsenal,  near  my 
house  ;  and  getting  possession  of  a  frigate  full 
rigged,  which  Signor  Alessandro  del  Piombino 
had  left  unguarded  while  he  went  fishing,  set 
sail  and  got  clear  off. 

The  Arno,  and  the  canal  which  it  forms  as 
it  traverses  the  town,  some  of  the  churches,  and 
a  few  old  ruins,  and  some  private  edifices,  are 
well  worth  seeing  ;  but,  in  other  respects,  Pisa 
presents  few  points  of  attraction.  It  is,  in 
some  sense,  a  deserted  place,  and  in  its  solitude, 
the  form  of  its  buildings,  its  size,  and  the  width 
of  its  streets,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
Pistoia.  One  of  its  greatest  defects  is  the  bad 
quality  of  the  water,  which  has  a  horribly 
marshy  taste. 

The  inhabitants  are  very  poor,  but  not  the 
less  haughty  and  intractable,  and  rude  towards 
strangers,  and  more  especially  so  towards  the 
French,  ever  since  the  death  of  one  of  their 
bishops,  Pierre  Paul  de  Bourbon,  who  claimed 
to  be  of  our  royal  blood,  and  whose  family 
still  exists  here.  This  bishop  was  so  attached 
to  our  nation,  and  was  of  so  generous  a  nature, 
that  all  the  French  who  came  here  were  entcr- 


I  tained  in  his  palace.  This  excellent  prelate 
I  left  behind  him,  throughout  his  diocese,  the 
highest  character  for  virtue  and  kindness.  He 
only  died  within  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

On  the  1 7th  of  July,  I  took  part  in  a  raffle, 
at  a  crown  a  head,  for  some  clothes  and  other 
things,  the  property  of  an  actor,  named  Farg- 
nocola.  There  were  twenty-six  of  us  in  the 
raffle,  and  we  threw  first  to  decide  who  should 
play  first,  who  second,  and  so  on.  As  there 
were  several  prizes  to  be  won,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  two  who  threw  highest  and  lowest, 
should  be  the  winners.  For  my  part,  I  played 
second,  and  got  nothing. 

On  the  18 tli,  there  was  a  grand  squabble  at 
the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  between  the  priests 
of  the  cathedral  and  the  monks.  The  evening 
before,  a  gentleman  of  Pisa  had  been  buried 
in  the  church,  and  in  the  morning  the  priests 
came  with  all  their  paraphernalia  for  celebrating 
mass.  The  monks  denied  their  right  to  do 
this;  the  priests  contended  that  it  had  been 
their  undoubted  privilege  and  practice  from 
time  immemorial;  the  monks,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  it  was  their  privilege, 
and  nobody  else's,  to  say  mass  in  their  own 
church.  A  priest  then  approached  the  high 
altar,  and  attempted  to  take  possession  of  the 
table  there ;  a  monk  went  up  to  him,  and  tried 
to  make  him  let  go,  whereupon  one  of  the 
vicars  hit  the  monk  a  slap  on  the  face.  This 
was  a  signal  for  hostilities,  which  then  began 
in  good  style  on  both  sides ;  from  slaps  on  the 
face  they  got  to  fisticuffs ;  and  from  fisticuff's  I 
to  fighting  with  sticks,  candlesticks,  tapers, 
and  anything  else  they  could  lay  hands  upon. 
The  result  of  the  battle  was  that  neither  party 
said  mass,  and  that  everybody  was  terribly  i 
scandalized.  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  it,  I  went  | 
to  the  place,  and  heard  the  rights  of  the  ! 
affair. 

On  the  22nd,  at  day-break,  three  Turkish 
corsairs  landed  on  the  coast,  not  far  from  us, 
and  carried  off  as  prisoners  fifteen  or  twenty 
poor  devils  of  fishermen  and  shepherds. 

On  the  25th,  I  went  to  call  on  Cornacchico, 
the  celebrated  Pisan  physician  and  professor. 
This  gentleman  lives  after  a  fashion  of  his  own, 
altogether  opposed  to  the  rules  of  his  art.  He 
goes  to  sleep  after  dinner,  drinks  a  hundred 
times  a  day,  &c.  He  showed  me  some  verses 
of  bis  composition,  in  the  Pisan  dialect,  which 
were  pleasant  enough.  He  has  no  great  opinion 
of  the  Baths  in  the  vicinity  of  Pisa,  but  thinks 
highly  of  Bacnacqua,  about  sixteen  miles  off. 
These  Baths,  according  to  him,  are  of  marvel- 
lous efficacy  in  liver  complaints  (and  he  told 
me  of  some  very  extraordinary  cures),  and  also 
very  good  for  the  stone  and  the  cholic ;  but, 
before  using  them,  be  is  of  opinion  that  one 
should  use  the  Delia  Villa  waters.  He  is  con- 
vinced, he  said,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
bleeding,  physic  has  no  remedy  equal  to  baths, 
if  you  only  know  how  to  employ  them  pro- 
I  perly.    He  also  told  me,  that  at  the  Baths  of 
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Bagnacqua  the  lodgings  are  very  good,  and 
that  you  are  verv  comfortable  there. 

On  tlie  20th,  I  passed,  in  the  morning,  some 
water  thicker  and  blacker  than  I  ever  pasted 
it  before,  and  with  it  a  (mail  atone :  bat,  not- 
withstanding  this,  the  pain  that  had  been  tor- 
menting me  for  about  twenty  hours  before, 
below  the  navel,  did  not  lessen  ;  as,  however, 
it  did  not  affect  either  the  reins  or  the  aides, 
it  was  endurable.  Some  time  after  I  passed 
another  small  stone,  and  the  pain  went  away. 

Thursday,  27th,  early  in  the  morning,  we 
left  Pisa,  where  I  had  found  occasion  to  be 
abundantly  gratified  with  the  kindnesses  I  re- 
ceived from  MM.  Vintavinti,  Lorenzo,  Conti, 
Sanminiato  (this  last  gentleman,  who  lodges  in 
the  house  of  the  Cavaliere  Camillo  Gaetano, 
offered  me  his  brother  to  accompany  me  into 
France),  Borro,  and  others,  merchants  and 
tradespeople,  with  whom  I  bad  made  acquaint- 
ance. I  feel  sure  that,  had  I  wanted  money, 
I  should  have  been   furnished  with  it,  though 


,'  and  rude ;   but,  somehow  or  other, 


the  people   here  have   a  character   for  being 
haughty  and  rude;  t 
civility  begots  civility. 

On  our  way,  we  passed  a  great  many  bouses, 
and  saw  quantities  of  nuts  and  mushrooms 
growing  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  After  a 
tiresome  ride  over  the  plain,  we  got  to  what 
are  called  the  Baths  of  Pisa,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  slight  ascent.  There  are  several 
baths  here,  on  one  of  which  is  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, on  marble,  which  I  could  not  very  well 
make  out,  further  than  that  it  celebrates,  in 
rhyme,  the  virtues  of  these  baths,  and  is  dated, 
as  far  as  I  could  decipher,  a.d.  1300. 

The  largest  and  best  of  these  baths  is  a  square 
building,  with  one  of  its  sides  open.  It  ia  ex- 
ceedingly well  arranged,  and  has  a  handsome 
marble  staircase.  It  is  thirty  paces  long,  on 
every  side.  The  spring  is  in  one  of  the  comers ; 
I  drank  a  little,  just  to  see  what  sort  it  was, 
and  found  it  without  smell  or  taste,  except 
perhaps,  that  it  left  a  slight  sharpness  on  the 
tongue  ;  the  heat  is  moderate,  so  that  you  have 
no  difficulty  in  drinking  off  the  water  at  once. 

I  looked  into  the  water,  and  saw  the  same 
sort  of  white  stuff  floating  about,  that  annoyed 
me  at  the  baths  of  Baden,  and  which  I  then 
took  to  be  some  filth  or  other  that  got  into  it 
from  the  outside ;  but  I  now  imagine  that  it  is 
the  result  of  some  mineral  decomposition,  and 
I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion  from  the 
circumstance,  that  this   matter   is   in    greater 

Soantity  close  to  the  spring,  where  otherwise 
le  water  would  be  purer  and  clearer.  The 
lodgings  here  are  very  indifferent,  and  the  place 
has  a  most  desert  appearance  ;  the  baths,  in- 
deed, are  very  little  frequented,  and  the  few 
who  do  use  them  generally  come  in  the  morn- 
ing from  Pisa,  which  is  only  four  miles  off,  and 
return  home  the  same  day. 

The  great  bath  has  no  roof,  and  is  the  only 
one  that  has  any  appearance  of  antiquity  about 
it ;  i  t  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reason  that  the  people 


here  call  it  the  Bath  of  Nero.  It  in  sai 
this  emperor  had  the  water  conveyed 
palace  at  Pisa,  by  an  acqueduct. 

There  is  another  bath,  with  a.  alight  ec 
over  it,  which  is  used  by  the  poor  peopl 
water  in  it  is  very  pure.  It  ia  said  to  t 
good  for  all  diseases  of  the  liver.  Yet 
the  same  quantity  of  water  here  that 
scribed  at  tlte  other  baths  I  have  visit* 
after  drinking  it,  yon  walk  about  to  a-* 
operation.  After  looking  over  these  bat 
proceeded  up  the  hill,  and  at  its  sum  mi 
upon  one  of  the  finest  prospects  in  the 
embracing  hill  and  valley,  continent  und 
sea  and  cities;  the  two  principal  towns 
lay  before  us  being  Leghorn  and  Pis*. 
seending  the  bill,  we  once  more  found,  on 
in  the  plain,  over  which  we  proceeded  u: 


Lucca,  ten  miles.  This  i 
another  stone,  a  great  deal  larger  than 
that  preceded  it,  and  that  bad  every  a 
ance  of  having  been  detached  from 
more  considerable  body.  Ood  knows  h< 
may  be :  bis  will  be  done  !  In  the  inn 
we  lodged,  we  were  charged  the  same 
Pisa,  namely  four  julios  a-day  for  each 
gentlemen,  and  three  julios  for  each 
servants. 

On  the  28th,  I  was  induced  by  the  ki: 
pressing  solicitations  of  M.  Louis  Pina 
accept  of  a  suite  of  apartments  in  his 
consisting  of  five  bed-rooms,  sitting  -root 
a  kitchen.  The  rooms  were  low,  but  vei 
and  clean,  and  well  furnished  in  the 
style,  which  in  many  respects  is  inferior 
fashion.  It  must  be  admitted  that  tb 
arched  roofs  and  ridings,  which  form  so 
nent  a  feature  in  Italian  architecture,  th 
porticoes,  and  the  bigb,  wide  doors,  ad 
much  to  the  effect  of  the  bouses  here, 
gentry  of  Lucca  take  their  meals,  durii 
summer  months,  in  the  porticoes,  in  the 
of  every  body. 

In  fact,  I  have  always  been,  not  merelj 
but  agreeably  lodged,  in  every  place  that 
stopped  at  in  Italy,  except  at  Florence  ( 
I  did  not  quit  my  inn,  though  I  found  i 
uncomfortable,  especially  when  it  was 
than  usual),  and  Venice,  where  we  put  u] 
very  unsatisfactory  accommodations,  i 
because  we  were  going  to  make  so  si 
stay,  that  it  did  not  seem  worth  wh 
change.  My  own  chamber  here  at  Lucci 
quite  private,  and  nothing  was  wantii 
make  it  perfectly  convenient  and  agre 
I  experienced  no  annoyance  or  intern) 
Even  the  politest-  attentions  are  somi 
troublesome  and  tedious,  but  here  I  was 
seldom  interrupted  by  the  people  of  the  ■ 
I  slept  and  studied  just  when  and  as  I  1 
and  when  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  g 
for  a  walk,  I  always  found  plenty  of  met 
women  to  chat  with;  and  then  the  i 
the  churches,  and  the  change  of  scene,  a) 


tlier  furnished  me  with  materials  for  satisfying 
my  curiosity. 

Amidst  these  various  recreations,  my  mind 
was  as  tranquil  as  my  infirmities  and  the  ap- 
proach of  old  age1  would  permit ;  there  was 
very  little  out  of  myself  to  disturb  it.  All  that 
I  felt  was  the  want  of  a  suitable  companion, 
with  whom  to  interchange  feelings  and  opi- 
nions, which  the  constant  novelties  save  rise  to. 
As  it  was,  I  had  no  one  but  myself  to  whom  I 
could  communicate  the  sentiments  of  delight 
which  each  stage  of  my  journey  produced. 

The  Lucchese  are  excellent  players  at  foot- 
ball, and  almost  every  day  there  are  matches 
played  at  this  game.  It  is  not  the  custom  here, 
and  you  very  seldom  see  it  done,  for  men  to 
ride  on  horseback  in  the  streets,  and  it  is  quite 
as  unusual  for  them  to  ride  in  coaches;  the 
ladies  ride  on  mules,  attended  by  a  running- 
footman.  Strangers  have  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  getting  lodgings  or  houses,  for  there 
are  so  few  visitors  who  come  to  stay  at  all,  that 
no  arrangements  are  made  for  them,  and  the 
town  itself  is  pretty  full  of  its  own  population. 
They  asked  me  at  one  place  seventy  crowns 
a-month,  for  a  very  ordinary  set  of  apartments, 
consisting  only  of  four  furnished  bed-rooms,  a 
sitting-room,  and  kitchen.  There  is  very  little 
society  kept  up  at  Lucca ;  for  almost  every  soul 
in  the  place,  man,  woman,  and  child,  is  for  ever 
at  work,  manufacturing  or  selling  the  stuffs, 
which  are  the  staple  trade  of  the  town.  It  is 
therefore  a  somewhat  dull  and  disagreeable 
place  for  strangers. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  we  took  a  ride  into 
the  country  in  company  with  several  gentlemen 
of  Lucca,  who  lent  me  horses  for  the  occasion. 
There  are  a  number  of  very  pretty  country- 
houses  in  the  environs,  about  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  town,  with  handsome  porticoes  and 
long  balconies,  which  have  an  extremely  good 
effect.  I  noticed  one  large  balcony  in  parti- 
cular, full  arched  on  the  inside,  and  covered  on 
the  outside  with  a  magnificent  vine. 

My  headache  sometimes  left  me  for  five  or 
six  days,  or  more,  but  I  never  got  quite  clear 
of  it 

I  had  taken  it  into  my  head,  some  time  back, 
to  study  Tuscan,  and  to  get  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  its  principles,  and  I  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  trouble  to  this  pursuit, 
but  I  made  very  indifferent  progress. 

The  heat  this  summer  was  much  greater  here 
than  is  usually  the  case. 

On  the  12th  I  rode  a  little  way  out  of  Lucca, 
to  see  the  country-house  of  M.  Benedelto 
Buonvisi,  which  did  not  strike  me  as  particu- 
larly handsome.  Among  other  things,  1  ob- 
served several  artificial  thickets,  which  are 
very  much  in  fashion  about  here,  and  are 
formed  in  this  way,  and  for  this  purpose :  upon 
an  elevated  piece  of  ground  they  plant  a  dia- 


i  Montaigne,  though  he  talks  here  about  the  approach  of 
old  age,  waa  only  in  his  forty-eighth  year. 


meter  of  about  fifty  paces,  with  all  sorts  of  ever- 
greens, intersected  with  very  narrow  covered 
paths,  and  surrounded  with  a  small  ditch.  In 
the  middle  of  this  thicket,  there  is  an  open 
space,  where  the  huntsman,  at  a  certain  time 
of  the  year,  towards  November,  places  himself, 
provided  with  a  silver  whistle,  and  some  tame 
thrushes,  trained  for  the  purpose,  and  by  means 
of  these  and  bird-lime,  disposed  about  in  the 
different  little  lanes  or  runs,  they  sometimes 
catch  two  hundred  thrushes  in  a  single  morn- 
ing. This  is  only  done  in  a  particular  district, 
near  the  town. 

Sunday,  13th,  I  left  Lucca ;  I  had  previously 
ordered  one  of  the  servants  to  offer  M.  Louis 
Pinatesi,  fifteen  crowns  for  the  apartments  he 
had  given  up  to  me  in  his  house  (which  was  at 
the  rate  of  a  crown  a-day),  and  he  was  very 
well  satisfied. 

That  day,  we  went  to  see  several  country- 
houses  belonging  to  different  Lucchese,  all  of 
which  had  their  various  beauties.  There  is 
plenty  of  water,  but  it  has  to  be  brought 
by  artificial  canals.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  sur- 
prising to  find  so  few  springs  in  so  hilly  a 
country. 

The  source  whence  they  derive  their  supplies 
of  water  is  the  streams  which  run  in  different 
directions;  from  these  they  cut  small  canals, 
which  bring  the  water  to  the  place  where  it  is 
required,  and  it  is  then  raised,  in  various  orna- 
mental shapes,  through  vases,  figures,  and  so 
on.  We  got  in  the  evening  to  a  country-house 
belonging  to  M.  Pinatesi,  where  we  were  en- 
tertained by  M.  Horace,  his  son,  who  accom- 
panied us.  He  gave  us  an  excellent  supper, 
which  was  laid  out  in  a  large  balcony,  where 
we  had  all  the  enjoyment  of  the  fresh  air. 
After  this,  he  provided  us  with  beds,  each  of 
us  having  a  separate  room,  and  we  had  plenty 
of  fine  clean  linen,  of  the  same  excellent  quality 
with  that  which  had  been  furnished  us  in  the 
house  of  his  father  at  Lucca. 

Monday,  early  in  the  morning,  we  left  this 
place,  and  on  our  way  made  a  call,  but  with- 
out dismounting,  at  the  country-house  of  the 
bishop,  who  happened  to  be  at  home.  We  were 
received  with  much  politeness  by  bis  people, 
and  were  asked  to  stop  and  dine,  but  we 
preferred  going  on  at  once  to  the 

Baths  Delia  Villa,  fifteen  miles,  where  I  met 
with  a  cordial  reception  from  all  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  there,  who,  indeed,  were  so  kind  in 
their  manner,  that  it  seemed  quite  as  though 
I  had  returned  home,  amidst  relations  and 
friends  who  had  been  long  expecting  me.  I 
took  up  my  quarters  in  my  old  lodgings,  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  before,  and  on  the  same 
terms,  namely,  twenty  crowns  a- month. 

Tuesday,  15th  August,  I  went  early  in  the 
morning  to  bathe,  and  remained  in  the  water 
somewhat  less  than  an  hour;  at  seemed  to 
me  rather  cold,  and  did  not  make  me  perspire 
at  all.  At  the  time  of  my  return  here, 
I  was  well,  and  in  excellent  spirits.     Upon 
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water  ;  id  we  evening,  kiict  i  uui  uueu  t 
lather  long  walk  up  tbe  hill,  I  found  that  mv 
water  was  tinged  with  blood  ;  and  when  I 
sot  to  bed,  I  felt  a  great  deal  of  pain  in  tbe 
bladder. 

On  tbe  16th  I  repeated  tbe  bath,  and  in 
order  to  be  by  myself,  I  bathed  in  the  women's 
bath,  which  1  bad  never  before  visited.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  too  hot,  either  because  it  really 
was  *o,  or  because  my  pores  being  opened  by 
tbe  previous  bath,  I  felt  the  heat  more ;  how- 
ever I  remained  in  the  water  more  than  an 
hour.  I  perspired  a  little ;  the  water  that 
afterwards  came  from  me  was  natural,  and 
unaccompanied  with  gravel.  After  dinner, 
however,  the  water  I  passed  was  thick  and 
red,  ami  towards  evening  was  again  tinged 
with  blood. 

On  the  17th,  I  went  into  the  same  bath, 
which  then  appeared  more  temperate.  I  did 
not  perspire  much  ;  there  was  a  little  gravel  in 
the  water  I  voided  ;  and  my  complexion  had 
assumed  a  sort  of  jaundice  hue. 

On  the  18th,  1  remained  two  hours  in  the 
same  bath.  There  was  a  very  disagreeable 
feeling  of  weight  about  the  bladder ;  as  to  my 
stomach,  it  was  as  open  as  was  necessary. 
From  the  first  day  of  my  return  here,  I  was 
annoyed  with  flatulence,  and  this  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  attributing  to  these  waters ;  for, 
when  I  was  here  before,  I  found  precisely  the 
same  effect  from  the  same  cause. 

On  the  10th,  I  bathed  somewhat  later  in  the 
day,  in  order  to  give  time  for  a  lady  of  Lucca 
to  bathe  before  me,  for  it  is  a  very  reasonable 
rule  here,  that  the  ladies  shall  have  the  use  of 
their  bath  for  their  own  full  time.  I  stayed  in 
the  water  two  hours. 

My  head,  for  several  days,  had  been  very 
well  ;  but  to-day  I  felt  a  heaviness  in  that 
quarter.  My  water  was  still  very  thick,  and 
contained  a  good  deal  of  gravel.  I  felt  also  a 
great  deal  of  commotion  in  the  reins,  which  I 
take  to  be  one  of  the  principal  effects  of  these 
but  lis.  They  not  only  dilate  and  open  the 
passages,  but  they  project  the  matter,  dissipate 
it,  and  eventually  make  it  disappear.  The 
gravel  that  I  passed  seemed  to  be  pieces  of 
broken  stone,  recently  separated. 

In  the  night  1  felt,  in  the  left  side,  the  com- 
mencement of  en  attack  of  cholic,  which  bad 
every  promise  of  being  a  very  severe  and  pain- 
ful one,  and  it  plagued  me  for  some  time,  but 
without  getting  worse,  and  at  last  went  off, 
without  descending  to  tbe  lower  part  of  the 
stomach,  and  in  a  way  that  induced  me  to 
suppose  it  was  only  wind. 

On  tbe  20th,  I  remained  two  hours  in  the 
bath.  Throughout  the  day,  1  bad  a  great  deal 
of  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  from 
flatulence.  My  water  was  still  thick  and  red, 
and  contained  some  gravel.  My  head  ached, 
and  my  stomach  was  more  out  of  order  than 


They  do  not  observe  saints'  days,  no 
Sundays,  so  religiously  here,  as  is  tbi 
amount  us ;  the  women  do  most  of  then 

On  the  31st,  after  taking  my  bath,  I 


with  it.  I  conceived  that  these  paint 
occasioned  by  wind,  which- 1  was  now 
sively  troubled  with.  The  state  of  my 
lately  made  me  anticipate  the  descent  ol 
large  stone,  and  I  was  right  enough  h 
Daring  the  morning,  I  wrote  the  pre 
portion  of  my  journal,  and  then  went  to  A 
and  I  had  no  sooner  finished  this  meal, 
bad  a  horrible  attack  of  cholic  ;  to  wb 
order  to  keep  me  quite  on  the  alert,  was 
a  frightful  tooth-ache  in  tbe  left  jaw,  a  u 
to  which  I  had  never  been  subject.  Not 
able  to  endure  so  much  misery  up,  I  w 
bed  in  about  a  couple  of  hours,  and  hi 
tooth-acbe  soon  left  me.  The  cholic,  ho 
continued  in  full  force,  and  as  I  fount 
the  flatulence  that,  sometimes  on  one 
sometimes  on  the  other,  constantly  ax 
me,  that  it  was  rather  wind  than  tbe  stor 
disturbed  me,  I  was  obliged  to  ask  for  a  c 
which  accordingly  they  gave  me  in  the  ev 
made  up  by  the  apothecary  with  due  p 
lions  of  oil,  camomile,  and  an  isei.-d- water 
landlord,  Captain  Paulino,  administered  i 
self,  with  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  su 
concluding  with  tbe  recommendation  I 
should  retain  the  remedy  within  me  as  1 
I  could,  a  recommendation  which  I  had  i 
of  difficulty  in  following,  and  I  did  re: 
for  three  hours,  when  I  thought  it  bet 
void  the  greater  part  of  it.  When  I  w; 
of  bed,  I  swallowed,  with  a  great  deal  < 
Acuity,  a  little  marchpane  and  four  spoon 
wine;  I  then  returned  to  bed,  and  slept 
short  time.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  ti 
medy  I  had  taken  produced  such  effect 
the  next  morning  I  found  myself  infi 
better,  the  flatulence  having,  to  a  great  e 
disappeared.  1  felt  very  fatigued,  but  b 
pain.  At  dinner,  I  ate  a  little,  but  w 
appetite ;  and  although  I  was  thirsty,  thi 
I  drank  bad  no  flavour.  After  dinnei 
tooth-ache  returned  in  my  left  jaw,  and 
me  suffer  a  great  deal  till  I  went  to  bed. 
was  convinced  that  the  flatulence  was 
sioned  by  the  bathing,  I  did  not  take  a 
and  slept  very  well  all  night. 

On  awaking  the  following  morning, 
myself  weary  and  low-spirited,  my  moutl 
with  a  bad  taste,  and  my  breath  very  fev 
I  did  not,  however,  feel  any  actual  nine* 
my  water  continued  very  thick  and  bad. 

At  last,  on  tbe  24th,  in  the  morning,  I 
stone,  which,  after  making  some  way,  sti 
in  the  passage  until  dinner-time,  when  I  p 
it  with  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  the  loss 
'efore  and  afb 
d  length  of  a 


nut,  on  one  side  as  broad  as  a  bean,  and  exactly 
resembling  in  form  the  member  through  which 
it  had  passed.  I  felt  infinite  delight  when  1 
had  got  rid  of  it,  though  the  passage  was  very 
painful :  for  I  had  never  before  voided  so  large 
a  stone.  I  knew  very  well  that  something 
unusual  was  at  hand ;  I  shall  see,  thought  1, 
what  the  result  is. 

It  would  be  weak  and  cowardly  in  me,  to  the 
last  degree,  if,  living  in  the  constant  danger 
of  dying  from  this  cause,  and  death,  besides, 
approaching  me,  in  the  due  course  of  nature, 
nearer  and  nearer  every  moment,  I  were  not  to 
brace  myself  up,  and  unceasingly  prepare  my- 
self to  meet  the  common  fate,  when  it  befals 
me.  Reason  enjoins  us  to  receive  with  joy 
and  gratitude  the  good  it  may  please  God  to 
send  us ;  and  as  to  the  ills  which  come  upon 
mortals  from  every  quarter,  and  at  every  mo- 
ment, the  sole  remedy  against  them,  the  simple 
rule  for  meeting  them,  whatever  they  may  be, 
is  to  resolve  either  to  endure  them  like  a  man, 
or  at  once,  like  a  man,  promptly  and  bravely  to 
put  an  effectual  end  to  them. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  my  water  resumed 
its  natural  colour,  and  1  found  myself  as  well 
as  before.  I  suffered,  indeed,  both  day  and 
night,  from  head-ache,  but  the  attacks  were 
soon  over,  and  by  no  means  so  painful  as  they 
were  before. 

On  the  26th,  I  went  into  the  bath  in  the 
moraine,  and  remained  there  two  hours. 

On  the  27  th,  after  dinner,  I  was  so  tortured 
with  the  tooth-ache,  that  I  sent  for  the  doctor, 
who,  having  carefully  examined  the  seat  of  the 
disorder,  was  of  opinion — an  opinion  corrobo- 
rated by  the  circumstance  that  the  pain  had 
already  subsided, — that  the  disorder  was  not 
occasioned  by  any  local  cause,  but  was  owing 
to  the  wind,  and  to  the  stomach  being  other- 
wise out  of  order ;  and  I  was  disposed  to  concur 
with  him  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  from  hav- 
ing, at  different  times,  had  pains  all  over  me, 
arising,  as  I  imagine,  from  the  same  source. 

Monday,  28th  of  August,  I  went  early  in  the 
morning  to  Barnaby's  spring,  and  drank  seven 
pounds  and  four  ounces  of  the  water,  reckoning 
twelve  ounces  to  the  pound.  They  operated 
before  dinner,  and  I  voided  about  half  the 
quantity  1  had  taken.  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
perceiving  that  this  water  gave  me  a  feeling  of 
weight  and  confusion  in  the  head. 

Tuesday,  29th,  I  drank  at  the  common  spring 
nine  glasses,  each  containing  eleven  ounces,  and 
I  had  immediately  afterwards  a  severe  head- 
ache. It  is  true,  that  my  bead  was  by  no  means 
in  a  good  state,  and  I  had  not,  indeed,  been 
myself,  in  this  respect,  ever  since  the  first  bath 
I  took ;  but  of  late,  I  had  not  been  so  much 
troubled  with  it  as  I  used  to  be,  a  month  or  so 
ago,  and  there  had  not  been  the  same  weakness 
in  my  eyes.  Whenever  I  had  a  head-ache,  it 
brought  on  a  tooth-ache,  always  in  the  left  iaw, 
which  would  become  thoroughly  affected,  to 
the  very  back  teeth,  and  even  to  the  ear,  and 


part  of  the  nose.  The  pain,  indeed,  did  not  last 
long,  but  it  was  very  severe,  and  came  on 
frequently. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  vapour  of  this  water, 
whether  you  bathe  in,  or  only  drink  it  (though 
more  so  in  the  former  case),  is  very  bad  for  the 
head,  and  even  still  more  injurious  for  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  visitors 
here  are  obliged  to  take  physic,  to  remedy  this 
disadvantage. 

From  one  morning  to  another,  I  generally 
passed,  within  a  pound  or  so,  all  the  water  I  had 
taken,  including  what  I  drank  at  my  meals, 
which,  however,  was  no  great  deal,  not  a  pound 
a  day.  To-day,  after  dinner,  towards  sun-set, 
I  went  into  the  water,  where  I  remained  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing I  perspired  a  little. 

August  30th,  I  drank  two  glasses,  holding 
nine  ounces  each,  and  of  these  eighteen  ounces 
I  had  passed  half  before  dinner. 

Thursday,  I  drank  nothing,  but  mounted  a 
horse,  and  went  to  see  Controna,  a  populous 
village  among  the  mountains.  I  went  over 
several  of  the  fine  fertile  plains  that  lie  between 
the  hills  here,  and  observed  several  excellent 
pasture-grounds,  nearly  at  the  top  of  some  of 
the  loftiest  elevations.  The  village  I  speak  of, 
has  several  small  farms  attached  to  it,  and  has 
some  neat  stone  houses,  roofed  with  stone.  I 
took  a  tolerably  wide  circuit  before  I  returned 
home. 

I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  water  I  had  drunk  latterly  had  come 
away  from  me,  and  I  made  up  my  mind,  there- 
fore, to  give  up  the  drinking  of  it  altogether. 

Friday,  1st  of  September,  1581,  I  bathed  for 
an  hour  in  the  morning ;  before  I  had  left  the 
bath,  I  perspired  a  little,  and,  when  I  passed 
my  water  afterwards,  I  found  it  accompanied 
with  a  great  quantity  of  red  gravel.  When  I 
drank  the  waters,  I  passed  hardly  any.  My 
water  was  much  as  usual,  that  is  to  say,  in 
very  bad  condition.  I  began  to  get  tired  and 
annoyed  with  these  baths ;  so  much  so,  that 
bad  I  received  at  this  juncture  the  news  from 
France,  which  for  four  months  I  had  been 
fruitlessly  expecting,  I  should  have  left  the 
place  forthwith,  and  have  spent  the  autumn  at 
some  other  bath,  I  cared  not  much  which, 
wherever  there  seemed  a  chance  of  benefit ;  and 
there  were  several  of  these ;  for  on  the  way  to 
Rome  there  lay,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
high  road,  the  Baths  of  Bagnacqua,  of  Sienna, 
and  of  Viterbo ;  and,  on  die  road  to  Venice, 
those  of  Bologna  and  Padua. 

While  I  was  at  Pisa,  I  had  had  my  arms 
emblazoned,  in  fine  rich  colours  and  gold,  on 
canvass ;  and  I  now  had  the  canvass  framed, 
and  carefully  affixed  against  the  wall  of  the 
chamber  which  I  occupied,  at  Captain  Pau- 
lino's, on  condition  that  it  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  fixture  there,  as  given  to  the  house,  not  to 
the  master  of  the  house,  and  that  these  my 
arms  were  not  to  be  removed  from  the  place 
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where  I  had  them  fixed,  under  any  circum- 
stances that  might  happen,  and  this  condition 
the  captain  promised  me,  and  gave  me  his  oath, 
he  would  strictly  abide  by. 

Sunday,  the  3rd,  1  went  to  the  bath,  and 
remained  there  rather  more  than  an  hour,  I 
felt  a  good  deal  of  flatulency,  but  it  was  not 


com  named  with  pain, 
In  the  night,  and  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 
the  4th,  I  was  cruelly  tormented  with  the  tooth- 


ache ;  and  I  begun  to  suspect  that  these  repeated 
attacks  must  arise  from  some  decayed  tooth. 
I  chewed  mastic  all  the  morning,  without  get- 
ting any  relief.  Towards  dinner-time,  ana  for 
three  or  four  hours  after,  the  pain  left  me  ;  but 
about  twenty  o'clock,1  it  returned  with  such 
violence,  and  in  both  jaws,  that  I  could  not 
stand.  The  disorder  was  so  violent,  indeed, 
that  it  made  me  feel  quite  sick.  Sometimes  I 
was  all  in  a  perspiration,  at  other  times  I  was 
shivering.  And  now  again  that  the  pain  had 
become  general,  I  doubted  whether  it  could 
arise  from  a  decayed  tooth ;  for  though  the 
pain  was  greatest  on  the  left  side,  it  was  some- 
times very  violent  in  the  temples,  and  in  the 
chin,  and  extended  even  to  the  throat  and  both 
shoulders,  so  that  I  passed  the  most  horrible 
night  that  ever  I  went  through  ;  I  was  mod 
with  anguish  and  rase. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  I  sent  for  an 
apothecary,  who  gave  me  some  brandy  to  bold 
in  the  part  of  the  mouth  where  1  suffered  most, 
and  this  gave  me  great  relief.  The  instant  that 
I  got  the  cordial  iuto  my  mouth,  all  the  pain 
ceased,  but,  as  soon  as  the  brandy  became  ab- 
sorbed, the  malady  returned.  I  had  thus  the 
glass  in  continual  requisition  ;  but  I  could  not 
keep  any  of  the  liquor  in  my  mouth  ;  for  the 
moment  that,  by  its  influence,  the  pain  left  me, 
the  fatigue  I  had  endured  made  me  drop  off  to 
sleep,  and  then  the  brandy  would  get  down  my 
throat,  and  half  choke  me,  before  I  could  spit 
it  out  again.  The  pain,  however,  left  me  of 
itself  towards  daybreak. 

Tuesday  morning,  all  the  gentlemen  who  were 
at  the  Baths  came  to  see  me  in  bed.  After  they 
were  gone,  I  had  a  small  mastic  plaster  applied 
to  the  left  temple,  and  I  was  not  much  troubled 
with  the  pain  all  that  day.  When  night  came, 
they  put  not  lint  on  the  cheek,  and  on  the  left 
side  of  the  head.  I  slept  tree  from  pain,  bat 
'twas  somewhat  a  disturbed  sleep. 

Wednesday,  I  had  still  some  remains  of  the 
malady,  both  in  the  teeth  and  in  the  left  eye; 
my  sleep,  as  on  the  day  before,  was  free  from 
pain,  but  disturbed.  I  passed  gravel  with  my 
water,  but  not  in  so  great  a  quantity  as  when 
I  was  here  in  the  first  instance ;  the  gravel  had 
sometimes  the  appearance  of  small  red  millet. 

Thursday  morning,  7th  of  September,  I  went 
into  the  grand  bath,  and   remained   there  an 

The  same  morning,  I  received,  by  way  of 


Rome,  a  letter  from  M.  Tan* in,  dated  Bo 
desnx,  2nd  of  August,  wherein  be  informed  ■ 
that,  on  the  preceding  day,  I  bad  beet)  ana 
niously  elected  mayor  of  Bordeaux,  and  ■ 
correspondent  called  upon  me  to  accept  it 
office,  for  the  love  of  my  country. 

Sunday,  10th  of  September,  I  bathed  lor  ■ 
hour,  in  the  morning,  in  tlie  women's  bat 
and,  as  it  was  somewhat  warm,  I  perspired 
little. 

After  dinner,  I  rode  out  by  myself,  to  bare 
look  at  some  other  places  in  the  neighbourboo 
more  especially  a  small  country -seat  calk 
Gragnaiola,  situated  sit  the  very  top  of  one 
the  highest  mountains  of  the  district.  As  1  to 
alone  the  high  lands,  I  saw  some  of  the  mo 
fertile  and  most  agreeable  bill  scenery  that  en 
came  under  my  observation. 

I  got  into  conversation  with  some  of  U 
people  of  the  place,  and,  among  other  tbajg 
asked  one  very  old  man  whether  they  en 
made  use  of  the  baths  in  their  vicinity  ;  and  I 
replied  that  it  was  very  much  the  same  ca 
with  them,  as  with  the  people  who  live  too  ne 
Our  Lady  of  Loretto ;  the  latter  very  sekta 
go  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine,  and  the  peop 
here  as  rarely  visit  the  bath*,  leaving  the 
to  operate  almost  entirely  for  the  benefit  i 
strangers.  He  added  that,  of  late  years,  he  hi 
perceived  with  regret  that  these  baths  did  am 
hurt  than  good  to  the  persons  who  oted  Ah 
which  he  attributed  to  the  circumstance  ths 
whereas  formerly  there  was  not  one  smg 
apothecary  in  tbe  whole  district,  and  that 
was  an  exceedingly  rare  thing;  to  see  a  phys 
cian  pay.  them  a  visit,  the  whole  place  no 
■warmed  with  these  people,  who,  to  promo 
their  own  ends,  have  spread  abroad  this  notion 
that  the  baths  are  of  no  avail,  unless  yon  phys 

Eourself,  not  only  before  and  after  yon  bath 
lit  even  while  yon  are  bathing ;  and  that  I 
drink  the  waters  is  useless,  unless  yon  mix  son 
medicine  or  other  with  them.  The  result  wa 
he  observed,  that  more  people  died  at  the 
baths  than  were  cured  there ;  and  he  was  full 
convinced  that,  before  long,  tbe  baths  altogi 
thcr  would  get  into  complete  disgrace,  and  I 
altogether  abandoned. 

Monday,  lltb  of  September,  I  passed  in  tl 
morning  a  great  deal  of  gravel,  almost  all  < 
which  was  of  the  form  of  round,  firm,  mille 
red  on  the  outside,  and  grev  within. 

September  the  12th,  1381,  we  lets  tbe  Bali 
Delia  Villa,  early  in  the  morning,  and  got  b 
dinner-time  to 

Lucca,  fourteen  miles.  The  vintage  was  jut 
commencing.  The  festival  of  the  Holy  Cm 
is  one  of  tbe  principal  holidays  observed  here 
on  this  occasion,  all  persons  belonging  to  tb 
town,  who  are  keeping  away  on  account  o 
s  permitted  to  come  and  spend  eigfa 


Throughout  Italy,  I  have  not  been  able  tt 
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get  hold  of  one  (ingle  barber  that  could  either 
shave  n»,  or  cut  or  arrange  my  hair  properly. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  we  went  to  hew 
tapers  in  the  cathedral,  where  almost  the 
entire  population  wai  assembled.  The  Vollo 
San/o*  iv tu  exhibited,  an  image  beid  in  great 
veneration  by  tin;  Lucdiesc,  from  its  great  an- 
tiquity, and  its  bavin"  performed  a  vast  number 
of  miracle*.  The  cathedral  wu  built  expressly 
as  a  wortliy  receptacle  for  this  sacred  relic;  the 
small  chapel,  in  which  it  is  generally  kept, 
stands  in  the  very  centre  of  the  cathedral, 
where,  certainly,  it  has  a  very  awkward  ap- 
pearance, and  evidently  violates  all  the  rules 
of  architecture.  When  vespers  were  over,  the 
whole  assembly,  churchmen  and  laymen,  pro- 
ceeded to  another  church,  which  formerly  was 
the  cathedral. 

Thursday,  I  heard  man  in  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral,  where  were  assembled  all  the  officers 
of  state.  Tlicy  are  very  fond  of  music  here  ; 
you  hardly  ever  meet  with  either  man  or  woman 
that  docs  not  know  something  of  one  instru- 
ment or  another  ;  and  every  body  siwj*,  though 
fine  voices  are  rare.  The  mass  that  I  heard  was 
no  great  things  ;  the  only  point  aimed  at,  ap- 
parently, was  who  should  shout  loudest.  They 
bad  constructed,  for  this  occasion,  an  immense 
high  altar  of  wood  and  pasteboard,  which  was 
covered  with  images,  large  candlesticks,  and 
silver  cups  and  plates,  ranged  as  on  a  side- 
board, that  is  to  say,  a  large  bason  in  I  In;  mid- 
dle, and  four  dishes  round  it.  The  altar  was 
covered  in  this  way  from  bottom  to  top,  and 
produced  a  very  grand  effect. 

Every  time  the  bishop  says  mass,  as  he  did 
on  this  occasion,  at  the  instant  that  he  com- 
nenevs  Gloria  in  t-rcrUit,  they  set  lire  to  a 
large  bundle  of  tow,  placed  in  some  iron  grat- 
ing that  is  suspended  fur  this  purpose  in  the 
middle  "i"  the  church. 

The  weather  here  was  already  getting  cold 
and  damp. 

Friday,  i.'iih  of  September,  I  passed  at  least 
twice  as  much  water  as  1  had  taken  in  the  Inst 
tweuty-foiir  hours,  so  that  if  then  had  remained 
in  mc  any  of  the  bath  water,  I  imagine  every 
drop  of  it  must  have  left  me  now. 

Saturday  morning,  I  passed,  without  any 
pain,  a  small  rough  stone  :  I  hail  felt  it  during 
the  night  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach. 

Sunday,  iHth  of  September,  took  place  the 
change  of  the  gonfaloniers  of  the  town,'  and  1 
went  to  uitnem  the  ceremony  at  the  palace. 
They  make  hardly  any  distinction  here  between 
Sundays  and  otter  days ;  I  hey  work  on  Sun- 
days, and  keep  many  of  the  shop*  open,  just 
the  same  a*  in  week  days. 

Wednesday,  2iM.li  of  September,  after  dinner, 
I  left  Lucca,  baling  previously  had  parked  up 
a  number  of  tilings  in  two  chests,  which  I  sent 
off  direct  fur  France. 
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Wc  proceeded  ulong  a  tolerable  road,  through 
a  sterile  district  of  country,  which  reminded  me 
very  much  of  the  Landea  of  Gascon y .     On  our 
'  —  crossed  a  large  stream  that  works  the 
iron-mills,  over  a  bridge  built  In  that 

ibleuian,  with  a  handsome  house  on  this  side 
of  it.  On  your  right  baud,  close  to  this  place, 
there  are  three  fish-ponds,  full  of  eels ;  the  bot- 
tom or  these  ponds  is  paved  with  bricks,  and  the 
water  is  so  shallow  that  you  can  see  the  fish 
quite  plain.  We  crossed  die  Arno  at  Fusee- 
chio,  and  got  in  the  evening  to 

Scala,  twenty  miles,  which  we  left  al  day- 
break, and  rode  on  through  a  «  pretty 
undulating  country,  closely  resembling  the 
general  character  oi  the  scenery  of  France. 

We  passed  through  Cagtrl  Florentine,  a  small 
walled  town,  and  then  through  Ccrtaldo,  which 
is  close  to  it,  a  fine  town  with  a  castle,  standing 
upon  a  bill.  This  is  the  native  place  of  Boc- 
caccio.    We  reached  by  dinner-time 

Poggibonzi,  eighteen  miles,  a  small  place, 
whence,  alter  a  short  halt,  we  rode  on  to 

Sienna,  twelve  miles.  Yon  feel  the  cold  nl 
this  time  of  the  year  much  more  sensibly  in 
Italy  than  you  do  in  France. 

The  great  square  of  Sienna  is  the  finest  in 
Italy.  Moss  is  said  here  every  day  in  Public, 
at  an  altar  so  placed,  that  all  the  people  who 
live  in  the  square,  or  arc  at  work  there,  can 
hear  the  service,  without  leaving  their  hoimes, 
or  laying  aside  what  they  are  about.  At  the 
moment  of  elevation,  a  trumpet  sounds,  to  give 
notiee  to  the  public. 

Sunday,  23rd  of  September,  after  dinner,  we 
left  Sienna,  and   by  an  easy,  thim ■  : 
unequal  road,  for  the  country  is  billy,  git  to 

Sun-Chirico,  a  small  town  and  castle,  twenty 
mile*  from  Sienna.  We  lodged  at  on  inn  out- 
side the  walls.  The  horse  thai  carried  our  bag- 
gage had  fallen,  on  the  road,  into  a  stream  that 
we  forded,  and  all  my  clothes,  and,  what  was 
worse,  my  books,  got  wet,  so  that  wo  bad  to 
stay  till  they  were  thoroughly  dried.  Among 
the  places  thai  we  passed  on  our  Irii  hrj 
Montcpulciano,  Muntecello,  and  Castiglion- 
cello. 

Early  on  Monday  morning,  I  rode  over  to 
a  hath,  two  miles  off,  called  Vigit.- 
small  castle  that  stands  near  it.  The  bath  is 
litnated  on  a  gentle  elevation,  at  the  font  of 
which  run*  iba  river  I'rcia.  There  are  about 
a  dozen  small,  mean,  inconvenient  houses  here, 
place  has  a  beggarly  appearance. 
The  principal  bath  is  a  large  pond,  about  fen 
paces  long,  nod  twenty-five  wide,  surrounded 
by  a  wall.  The  water,  which  rises  through 
i  has  no  flavour  of  sulphur  about 
is  rery  little  vapour  1 
redd  Ml  Sediment,  and  seemed  to  me 
to  have  mom  of  iron  in  it  than  of  any  tiling 
els*.  Thcv  do  not  drink  it.  Around  this  large 
bath,  which  it  kept  very  neal  and  clear.,  there 
are  several  smaller  ones,  covered  in,  asd  which 
•re  mora  generally  used. 


■veral  spring 
.  and   there 
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The  water*  that  the  people  about  here  drink 
are  those  of  San  Cueieno,  which  is  near  San- 
Chirico,  somewhat  more  to  the  left. 

The  earthenware  they  make  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood  closely  resembles  porcelain,  and  is  so 
white  and  clean,  and  ho  very  cheap,  that  it 
seemed  to  me  it  would  be  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  pewter  we  use  in  France,  and  which, 
especially  in  inns,  is  often  very  dirty  and 
disagreeable. 

I  thought  my  bead-aches  were  entirely  gone ; 
but,  for  the  last  two  or  three  days,  I  bare  had 
slight  attacks  every  now  and  then.  They  came, 
as  before,  in  the  shape  of  a  heaviness  and  con- 
fusion in  the  forehead  and  back  part  of  my 
head,  and  a  dazzling  and  mist  before  my  eyes. 

Tuesday,  we  left  San  Cbirico,  and  went  on 

La  Paglia,  thirteen  miles,  whence  we  pro- 
ceeded to 

San  Lorenzo,  where  we  slept.  The  inns  at 
both  places  were  wretched  holes.  The  vintage 
hereabouts  was  just  beginning. 

Wednesday  morning,  there  was  a  dispute 
between  oar  people  and  the  Vettnrini  of  Sienna, 
who,  finding  that  we  were  longer  than  usual 
on  the  journey,  got  angry  at  the  additional 
expense  they  were  at  for  the  horses,  and  refused 
to  pay  for  their  keep  this  evening.  The  dis- 
pute, indeed,  ran  so  bigh,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  go  and  speak  to  the  mayor  on  the  subject, 
who,  having  heard  the  rights  of  the  matter, 
decided  it  in  my  favour,  and  put  the  Veiturini 
in  prison.  I  explained  to  him  that  the  delay 
they  complained  of  was  solely  owing  to  the 
sumpter-horse's  falling,  an  accident  with  which 
we  had  nothing  to  do,  and  by  which  I  had  the 
greatest  part  of  my  clothes  spoilt. 

Near  the  high  road,  on  the  right  hand  side, 
about  six  miles  from  Monte- Fiascone,  then 
a  Bath,  which  we  stopped  at  for  an  hour 
two.  It  is  in  the  plain,  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  hills,  and  is  formed  by  a  considerable 
spring  of  nearly  boiling  water,  of  a  very  sul- 
phureous flavour,  and  which  deposits  a  whiti 
sediment.  The  supply  from  this  spring  is  « 
plentiful  as  to  form  a  small  lake,  whence  the 
water  is  conveyed,  through  a  pipe,  to  a  house 
close  by,  where  the  baths  are.  There  are 
two  of  these  baths,  and  the  house  is  divided 
off  into  a  number  of  inconvenient  little  apart- 
ments, for  the  use  of  visitors ;  but,  as  I  under- 
stood, very  few  people  come  here.  Those  who 
do,  generally  drink  ten  pounds  of  water  a  day, 
for  seven  days.  The  water  has  to  be  cooled 
before  you  can  drink  it,  as  is  the  case  at  the 
Preissac  Baths;  there  are  also  places  for  bathing 
in.  The  season  here  is  in  the  spring.  The 
person  who  leases  this  bath  pays  a  rent  of  fifty 
crowns  a  year  for  it  to  some  church,  to  which 
it  belongs;  but,  besides  the  profit  he  makes  of 
the  visitors,  he  makes  a  good  deal  of  money  by 
selling  a  particular  sort  of  mud,  which  he  gets 
out  of  the  lake,  and  which  the  good  souls 
about  here  imagine  to  be  good  for  the  itch  in 


men,  when  mixed  with  oil,  and  for  the  sol 
in  sheep  and  dogs,  when  mixed  with  wata 
This  mud,  as  dug  oat  of  the  lake,  is  sold  Co 
twelve  julios  the  measure,  and,  when  made  o 
into  dry  balls,  for  seven  qwitrini.  There  wei 
a  number  of  Cardinal  Famese's  dogs  here,  gain 
through  a  course  of  this  mad  and  water.  Pit 
seeding  on,  we  found  ourselves,  after  a  thrt 
mile  ride,  at 

Viterbo,  sixteen  miles.  The  day  was  so  ■ 
advanced,  that  we  were  tain  to  make  bnt  « 
meal  of  dinner  and  sapper.  I  found  I  had  gi 
a  sad  cold,  and  I  could  hardly  apeak,  I  in 

Instead  of  going  to  bed  sit  San  Lorenm, 
had  laid  down  on  a  table,  with  my  clothes  at 
far  fear  of  the  vermin,  a  thing  which  I  had  n 
had  occasion  to  do  before,  except  at  Florence 
and  I  accounted  for  my  cold  in  that  way. 
ate  here  a  sort  of  acorn,  or  mast,  very  pleuofi 
in  Italy,  called  gctuole ;  it  is  by  no  mean) 
bad  thing.  There  are  such  quantities  of  stu 
lings  about  here,  that  you  can  bay  one  for  tw 

Thursday,  26th  of  September,  I  went  to  * 
some  other  Baths  in  the  plain  here,  a  good  as 
from  the  mountains.  Not  long  ago,  these  Ball 
were  rather  considerable  ;  but  the  two  prii 
cipal  ones  have  been  abandoned,  and  all  tin 
remains  is  one  small  spring,  which  forms 
pond,  where  you  bathe.  The  water  is  wan 
tasteless,  and  without  smell.  I  should  itu 
gine  there  is  a  good  deal  of  iron  about  i 
Further  on,   there  is  a   building,   which  tl 

Qle  here  call  the  Pope's  Palace,  from  i 
og  been,  as  they  say,  built  or  repaired  b 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  Close  to  this  palace,  tbei 
are  three  hot  springs,  one  of  which  is  aometha 
made  use  of.  The  water  is  of  temperate  bet 
and  has  no  disagreeable  smell  about  it. 
fancied  that  it  had  a  good  deal  of  nitre  aboat  i 
My  intention,  in  coming  here,  was  to  drink  d 
water  for  three  days.  The  plan  of  proceed™ 
is  much  the  same  as  at  other  baths  ;  you  drin 
a  certain  quantity,  then  you  walk  about,  si 
it  is  considered  a  beneficial  thing  to  perspire 
good  deal. 

These  waters  are  held  in  such  high  repot 
as  to  be  carried  about  all  over  Italy.  11 
author  of  a  General  Treatise  on  the  Italia 
Baths,  himself  a  physician,1  assigns  the  fir 
rank  to  these  Baths  for  drinking.  They  hs< 
<  more  particularly  attained  a  great  name  as 
remedy  for  maladies  of  my  sort.  The  usn: 
season  for  drinking  them  is  Hay.  My  expect) 
tions  from  them  were,  however,  very  conaidi 
rably  damped,  from  an  invective  against  then 
that  a  former  visitor  left  written  on  the  wall  i 
the  bath-room,  in  which  he  abuses  the  pliy 
sicians  for  sending  him  here,  and  says  the  ««K 
made  him  worse  than  he  was  before;  and  rs 
doubts  of  a  beneficial  result  were  augment* 
by  the  manner  of  the  owner  of  the  Baths,  wb 
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said  the  season  was  too  far  advanced,  and  did 
not  appear  at  all  desirous  that  I  should  make 
any  experiment. 

There  is  bat  one  house  here,  but  this  is  large 
and  commodious ;  and  as  it  is  only  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  Viterbo,  I  proceeded  thither  on 
foot.  It  contains  three  or  four  baths,  the 
effects  of  which  are  various;  there  is  also  a 
shower-bath.  The  spring  produces  a  very  white 
foam  or  scum,  which  does  not  dissipate,  but 
forms  into  a  crust  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
If  you  put  a  bit  of  linen  on  this  substance,  it 
adheres  to  it,  as  though  it  were  frozen.  This 
foam  is  thought  an  excellent  dentifrice,  and  is 
sold,  and  even  exported,  for  that  purpose.  It 
tastes  like  earth  and  sand.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
primary  matter  of  marble,  and  if  so,  might 
very  easily  be  supposed  to  petrify  in  the  bladder. 
They  assured  me,  however,  that  this  water 
deposits  no  sediment  in  the  flasks  in  which  it 
is  bottled  off,  but  remains  quite  clear  and  pure. 
I  fancy  you  may  drink  as  much  of  it  as  you 
like,  without  its  hurting  you.  | 

On  my  way  back,  I  made  a  detour,  for  the  j 
purpose  of  seeing  the  place  where  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Viterbo  (among  whom  there  is  not  a 
single  gentleman,  every  soul  in  the  town  being 
engaged  either  in  manufacturing  or  selling) 
collect  the  flax  and  hemp  of  which  they  manu- 
facture their  goods.  The  women  take  no  part 
in  the  work.  I  found  a  great  number  of  these 
labourers,  near  a  large  pond  of  water,  which, 
they  told  ine,  is  hot  and  boiling  all  the  year 
round.  From  this  pond,  which,  they  say,  lias 
no  bottom,  is  supplied  the  smaller  ponds,  in 
which  they  steep  the  hemp  and  flax. 

On  my  return  from  this  little  trip,  I  passed 
a  small  hard  red  stone,  about  the  size  of  a 
large  grain  of  wheat ;  I  had  felt  the  descent  of 
this  stone  the  night  before,  but  it  had  stopped 
in  the  passage.  To  facilitate  the  exit  of  this 
sort  of  stone,  you  would  do  well  to  stop  the 
course  of  your  water  for  a  minute  or  two,  for 
the  increased  force  with  which  it  comes  forth 
afterwards,  greatly  aids  the  progress  of  the  stone. 
I  got  this  hint  from  M.  Langon,  at  Arsaci. 

Saturday,  St.  Michael's  Day,  after  dinner, 
I  went  to  see  the  Madonna  di  Querela,  half  a 
leegue  out  of  the  town.  The  road  to  this  shrine 
is  wide,  straight,  and  well  kept,  with  a  row  of 
fine  trees  on  each  side,  extending  the  whole 
distance.  It  was  made  under  the  direction  of 
Pope  Farnese.  The  church,  which  is  a  very 
handsome  structure,  is  full  of  religious  monu- 
ments and  votive  pictures.  In  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  interior,  there  is  a  Latin  inscription, 
setting  forth  that,  about  a  hundred  years  ago, 
a  man  who  was  attacked  by  robbers  took  re- 
fuge, half  dead  with  fear,  under  the  shade  of 
an  oak,  whereon  was  suspended  this  image  of 
the  Virgin ;  and  that  having  invoked  her  aid, 
he  became  miraculously  invisible  to  the  rob- 
bers, and  was  thus  delivered  from  manifest 
danger.  This  miracle  created  a  peculiar  feeling 
of  devotion  in  favour  of  this  Virgin  ;  and,  ere 


long,  the  present  handsome  church  was  built 
round  the  oak.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  still 
remains  in  the  centre  of  the  sacred  edifice ;  the 
upper  part  of  it,  stripped  of  its  branches,  is  fixed 
against  the  wall,  and  on  it  yon  see  the  image 
of  the  Virgin. 

Saturday,  30th  of  September,  I  left  Viterbo 
early  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  road  to 
Bagnaia,  a  country  scat  belonging  to  Cardinal 
Gambara,  one  of  the  most  richly  ornamented 
places  I  ever  saw.  It  is  so  well  provided 
with  fountains,  that  in  this  respect  it  not 
only  equals,  but  surpasses,  both  Pratolino  and 
Tivoli.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  fountain 
of  spring  water,  which  is  not  the  case  at  Tivoli ; 
the  water  of  this  fountain  is  abundant,  which 
is  not  the  case  at  Pratolino;  and  this  water 
has  been  made  available  for  an  infinity  of  orna- 
mental designs,  under  the  direction  of  Signor 
Tomasi,  of  Sienna,  the  constructor  of  the  water- 
works at  Tivoli,  who,  in  addition  to  the  ad- 
mirable effects  which  his  genius  originated 
elsewhere,  has  here  introduced  some  novelties, 
which  infinitely  surpass  all  his  former  efforts. 
When  the  decorations  here  are  completed,  it 
will  be  the  finest  place  of  the  sort  in  the  world. 
One  of  the  more  remarkable  features,  is  a  pyra- 
mid, which  spouts  forth  water  in  different  direc- 
tions ;  at  each  base  of  this  pyramid,  is  a  small 
lake,  full  of  pure  and  limpid  water.  In  the 
centre  of  each  lake  is  a  stone  boat,  wherein 
stand  two  figures,  in  the  costume  of  cross-bow- 
men, who,  through  their  cross-bows,  shoot 
continuous  streams  of  water  against  the  pyra- 
mid. The  grounds  are  traversed  by  a  number 
of  well-planned  walks,  with  carved  stone  seats 
at  short  distances.  The  palace  is  small,  but 
well  arranged.  The  cardinal  was  not  at  home; 
but,  as  he  is  French  at  heart,  his  people  re- 
ceived us  with  the  utmost  kindness. 

Thence  we  proceeded  to  Caprarola,  a  palace 
belonging  to  the  Cardinal  Farnese,  and  which 
is  highly  spoken  of  throughout  Italy.  And 
well  it  may  be  so ;  for  I  have  seen  no  structure 
at  all  comparable  to  it,  in  the  whole  of  this  fine 
country.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  deep 
fosse,  cut  out  of  the  soft  gravel  stone,  on  which 
the  place  is  built ;  and  the  roof  of  the  palace 
on  each  side  forms  a  fine  terrace,  by  which 
arrangement  a  very  unseemly  feature  m  ordi- 
nary domestic  architecture  is  avoided.  The 
form  of  the  building  inclines  to  the  pentagonal, 
but  it  presents  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  a 
perfect  square.  Its  internal  form  is  exactly 
circular ;  and  a  large  vaulted  corridor,  whose 
walls  are  covered  with  pictures,  encircles  the 
whole  building,  winding  round  and  round  it, 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  and  connecting 
the  different  floors.  The  rooms  are  all  square. 
Among  the  other  splendid  apartments  which 
adorn  this  structure,  there  is  one,  the  vaulted 
ceiling  of  which  represents  a  celestial  globe, 
with  all  the  figures  accurately  depicted  ;  while 
upon  the  walls  of  the  apartment  is  represented 
the  terrestrial  world,  with  all  its  various  con- 
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ts  and  regions,  fanning  a  complete 
aphy.  These  paintings,  which  are  i 
ichest  colours,  entirely  cover  the  wnlls  and 


In  other  rooms  are  depicted, 

sizes,  the  life  and  action*  of 
Paul  III.,  anil  the  other  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Farnese.  Besides  these, 
there  are  portraits  so  admirable,  that  those  who 
have  seen  the  originals  at  once  recognise  them 
all  at  the  first  glance,  of  our  Constable,1  the 
Queen -Mother,1  her  children,  Charles  IX., 
Henry  III.,  the  Duke  of  Alencon,  the  Queen 
of  Navarre,'  and  King  Francis  II.,  the  eldest 
of  them  all,  as  well  as  Henry  II.,  Piero  8  trozzi, 
and  others.  In  the  same  room  with  these,  are 
two  busts,  one  at  each  end  ;  one,  which  stand* 
in  the  place  of  honour,  of  Henry  II.,  with  an 
inscription  upon  it,  in  which  he  is  designated 
the  preserver  of  the  house  of  Farnese  ;  and  the 
other,  which  stands  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  that  of  King  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the 
inscription  on  which  sets  forth,  that  it  was 
placed  there  in  memorial  of  the  numerous  be- 
nefits which  the  Famese  family  had  received 
from  him.  In  the  grounds,  also,  there  are 
several  things  well  worth  seeing,  anil,  among 
others,  a  grotto,  whence  the  water  showering 
out  into  a  small  lake,  give*  to  the  eye  a 
close  imitation  of  the  fall  of  real  rain.  This 
grotto  atands  in  a  wild  and  desert  spot,  and  the 
water  whence  it  is  supplied  has  to  be  brought 
from  Viterbo,  which  is  rally  eight  miles  off. 

Leaving  this  magnificent  place,  we  rode 
on,  over  a  wide  plain,  where,  every  now  and 
then,  upon  barren  anil  graseless  spots,  we 
found  springs  of  cold  water,  clear  and  pure  to 
the  sight,  bat  so  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
as  to  cast  the  odour  of  it  for  some  distance 
around.     We  slept  at 

Monte-Rossi,  twenty-three  miles ;  and  next 
day,  Sunday,  1st  of  October,  reached 

Rome,  twenty-two  miles.  The  weather  was 
excessively  cold,  and  we  were  annoyed  with  a 
freezing  north  wind.  On  the  Monday,  and  for 
several  days  after,  my  stomach  was  so  much 
out  of  order,  that  I  determined  to  take  my 
meals  for  a  short  time  by  myself,  so  that  I 
might  eat  less.  However,  in  other  respects  I 
was  tolerably  well,  except,  indeed,  that  my 
head  had  not  yet  quite  resumed  its  proper  state. 

On  arriving  at  Rome,  I  found  a  letter  from 
the  jurats  of  Bordeaux,  reminding  me  in  very 
courteous  terms  of  my  election  as  mayor  of  that 
town,  and  earnestly  requesting  me  to  proceed 
thither  without  delay. 

Sunday,  8th  of  October,  1561,  I  went  to 
Monte  Cavallo,  to  see  an  Italian  who,  having 
been  for  a  long  time  a  slave  in  Turkey,  had 
there  acquired  amazing  skill  in  equestrian  exer- 
cises. For  instance,  while  riding  at  full  speed, 
he  would  jump  up,  and,  standing  erect  on  his 
saddle,  hurl  a  javelin  at  some  object  with  great 

•  Vuhame  de  M«did. 


force,  and  then  resume  his  seat.  Next 
midst  of  a  furious  gallop,  resting  one  I 
his  saddle-bow,  he  would  alight  from  hi 
touching  the  ground  with  his  right  foot, 
remaining  in  its  stirrup ;  and  this  he  pei 
several  times,  alternately  with  the  feat  < 
ing  right  round  in  hit  saddle,  with  a: 
facility  as  though  his  hone  bad  been  t 
still.  He  shewed  n*  the  way  in  wh 
Turks  use  the  bow  on  horseback,  both  ii 
and  in  retreat.  By  and  by,  with  dmwii 
feet  from  the  stirrup*,  and  planting  then 
against  his  steed's  left  haunch,  while  1 
and  shoulder  reclined  on  the  animal's  n 
would  in  this  position  ride  round  and  ro 
circus  at  full  speed.  Resuming  hk  i 
received  from  the  attendant  a  large  ball, 
notwithstanding  the  pace  at  which  h 


s  galloping,  lie  threw  up  into  the  I 
Caught  again,  over  and  over  again,  a 
utmost  facility  and  certainty.  The  hut 
shewed  us,  on  horseback,  was  standi 
right  on  his  saddle,  and  running  at  a  g-lo 
a  lance,  which  he  directed  with  such  a 
and  force  as  to  bit  his  mark  just  in  the 
and  to  carry  it  off.  Then  dismounting, 
eluded  by  exhibiting  several  extraordina 
of  strength,  such,  among  other?,  as  bei 
bar  of  iron  round  his  neck. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  after  dim 
French  ambassador*  sent  a  lacquey  to 
that,  if  I  liked,  he  would  come  and  fete) 
his  coach,  to  see  the  palace  of  Cardinal 
who  died  this  summer  at  Naples,  leaving 
vast  property  to  a  niece  of  his,  and  an 
quite  a  child,  the  executors  had  thought 
sell  the  furniture.  Among  the  articles  hi 
more  especially  attracted  my  attention, 
taffeta  counterpane,  covered  with  awn 
then.  At  Sienna  they  have  quantities  of 
skins  on  sale,  with  the  feathers  entire,  a 
pared  in  some  particular  way  for  use;  ai 
only  ask  a  crown  and  a  half  a-piece  foi 
They  are  about  the  size  of  a  sheep's  ak 
one  of  them  is  sufficient  to  make  a  coum 
of.  There  was  also  an  ostrich  egg,  cart 
painted  very  exquisitely ;  and  a  square 
box,  in  which  there  were  three  or  four 
of  jewellery,  but  the  interior  of  the  box 
ingeniously  arranged  with  crystal  plate 
when  opened,  it  teemed  much  wider  and 
than  it  really  was,  and  it  appeared  quite 
precious  stones,  so  extraordinary  was  thi 
produced  by  the  reflection  of  the  crystal 

Thursday",  l-2th  of  October,  the  Cardi 
Sens  took  me  in  his  coach  to  sec  the  chi 
St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  of  which  be  is 
and  superior,  as  be  is  also  of  the  or 
monks,  who  make  a  business  of  diatillii 
perfumes  I  spoke  of,  some  time  back. 
church  stands  on  Mount  Oelius,  a  situati 
parent  ly  selected  for  its  affording  such  fit 


t  nut  of  Bat}  n 
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for  the  construction  of  the  numerous  subterra- 
nean buildings  which  are  attached  to  the  edifice. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  site  of  the  Forum  of  Hos- 
tilius.  The  gardens  and  vineyards  belonging 
to  this  society  are  very  beautiful,  and  command 
an  extensive  prospect,  which  embraces  the  whole 
of  ancient  Rome.  The  church,  from  the  steep 
and  rugged  nature  of  the  spot  on  which  it  stands, 
is  almost  inaccessible  on  every  side.  The  same 
day,  I  sent  off  a  well-filled  box  to  Milan.  The 
vetturini  generally  take  twenty  days  to  get 
there.  The  box  weighed  150  pounds,  and  they 
charged  me  two  bajocchi  a  pound  for  the  car- 
riage, about  two  French  sous.  There  were 
several  articles  of  value  in  it,  more  especially  a 
magnificent  chaplet  of  Agnus  Dei,  the  hand- 
somest there  was  to  be  bad  in  Rome.  It  had 
been  made  expressly  for  the  empress's  ambas- 
sador, and  had  been  blessed  by  the  pope. 

Sunday,  15th  of  October,  I  quitted  Rome 
shortly  after  sunrise,  leaving  my  brother  behind 
ine,  to  whom  I  gave  forty- three  gold  crowns, 
which  he  reckoned  would  be  enough  to  pay  all 
his  expenses  for  the  five  months  he  was  to  re- 
main there,  to  perfect  himself  in  the  practice  of 
arms.1  He  had  previously  hired  a  pretty  suite 
of  rooms,  for  twenty  Julios  a  month.  Messrs. 
d'Estissac,  de  M  on  baron,  de  Chase,  Morens, 
and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  accompanied 
me  the  first  stage,  and  several  more  of  my 
friends  would  also  have  accompanied  me  so  far, 
and  had  hired  horses  for  the  purpose,  but  I 
started  earlier  than  I  had  at  first  proposed,  in 
order  to  save  these  gentlemen,  at  least,  the 
trouble  which  their  kindness  to  roe  would  have 
occasioned  them.  Among  these  were  Messrs. 
da  Bellay,  d'Ambres,  d' Allegro,  &c.  I  got  by 
bed-time  to 

Ronciglione,  thirty  miles.  I  had  hired  the 
horses  to  take  me  as  far  as  Lucca,  and  I 
was  to  pay  twenty  Julios  each  for  them,  the 
owner  contracting  to  provide  their  keep  all  the 
way. 

On  the  Monday  morning,  the  weather  was 
astonishingly  cold  ;  indeed,  as  it  seemed  to  me 
at  the  time,  more  so  than  I  had  ever  felt  it 
before,  yet  the  vintage  was  not  near  over  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  I  dined  at  Viterbo, 
where  I  got  out  my  furs  and  winter  clothing. 
Thence  l  went  on  through 

San  Lorenzo,  twenty-nine  miles,  to  San  Chi- 
rico,  thirty-two  miles,  where  I  slept.  All  these 
roads  had  been  mended  a  month  or  two  before, 
by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  has 
therein  done  a  great  public  service,  for  which 
may  God  reward  him  ;  the  roads,  which  pre- 
viously were  of  the  very  worst  description,  are 
now  as  level  and  commodious  as  the  streets  of  a 
town.  It  was  quite  astonishing  to  see  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  were  flocking  to  Rome.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  the  hire  of  horses  on  the 


1  It  wm  probably  in  the  covne  of  thia  five  month*  that 
he  Sieur  de  M  attecouion  took  part  in  the  duel  of  which 
mention  hat  been  made. 


way  to  the  Eternal  City  was  preposterous,  while 
those  who  were  coming  away  from  it  could  get 
conveyance  for  next  to  nothing.  Near  Sienna 
there  is  a  double  bridge,  that  is  to  say,  a  bridge 
which,  passing  over  one  river,  serves  as  the 
channel  for  another  river.  Yon  see  the  same 
sort  of  thing  in  several  other  places.  In  the 
evening  we  reached 

Sienna,  twenty  miles.  During  the  night, 
I  had  a  severe  attack  of  cbolic,  which  tor- 
mented me  for  two  hours ;  it  seemed  to  me  that 
a  stone  was  descending.  Early  on  the  Thurs- 
day morning,  I  sent  for  William  Felix,  a  Jewish 
physician,  who  entered  at  great  length  upon 
his  views  of  what  regimen  I  ought  to  pursue 
for  my  malady.  I  left  Sienna  immediately 
afterwards,  and,  on  my  way.  was  plagued  with 
the  cbolic  for  three  or  four  Lours ;  at  the  end 
of  which  time  I  felt  that  a  stone  had  fallen.  I 
got  to  supper  at 

Ponte  Alee,  twenty -eight  miles,  where  I 
passed  a  stone,  somewhat  larger  than  a  grain  of 
millet,  and  some  gravel,  without  any  pain  or 
difficulty.  I  left  this  place,  Friday  morning, 
and  on  the  way  dismounted  at 

Altopascio,  sixteen  miles,  where  I  stopped  for 
an  hour,  to  feed  the  horses.  Here,  without  any 
great  pain,  I  passed  a  quantity  of  gravel,  and  a 
longish  stone,  part  of  it  hard  and  part  soft,  and 
somewhat  larger  than  a  grain  of  wheat.  We 
saw  a  number  of  peasants  on  the  road,  some  of 
whom  were  picking  the  vine  leaves,  to  store 
away  as  fodder  for  their  cattle  in  the  winter, 
while  others  were  collecting  fern,  to  mix  with 
their  cheese.     We  arrived  in  the  evening  at 

Lucca,  eight  miles,  and  within  an  hour,  seve- 
ral gentlemen  and  others,  whom  I  had  made 
acquaintance  with  when  I  was  here  before, 
came  to  see  me. 

Saturday,  21st  of  October,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  voided  another  stone,  which  stopped  for 
a  short  while  in  the  passage,  but  then  came  out 
without  pain  or  difficulty.  It  was  nearly  round, 
hard,  rough,  white  inside  and  red  out,  and  much 
larger  than  a  grain  of  wheat ;  I  still  passed  a 
great  deal  of  gravel.  It  is  manifest,  from  this, 
that  nature  often  relieves  herself,  for  all  that 
had  thus  passed  from  me,  did  so  as  by  a  per- 
fectly natural  operation.  God  be  praised,  that 
I  got  rid  of  these  stones  with  so  little  pain  and 
inconvenience ! 

As  soon  as  I  had  eaten  a  bunch  of  grapes 
(for  when  travelling  I  take  little  or  nothing  in 
the  morning),  I  left  Lucca,  without  waiting  for 
several  gentlemen  who  had  volunteered  over 
night  to  accompany  me.  The  road  was  exceed- 
ingly good.  On  my  right  was  a  succession  of 
low  bills,  covered  with  olive  plantations,  and 
on  my  left  the  marshes,  with  the  sea  in  the 
distance. 

No  great  way  from  Lucca  I  saw  a  machine, 
which  the  government  has  most  negligently 
allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  very  much  to  the  injury 
of  the  surrounding  country.  This  machine, 
which  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the 
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marshes,  and  rendering  them  cultivable,  wu 
constructed  in  tlie  following  manner:  a  deep 
and  extensive  ditch  was  dug,  to  receive  the 
draining*  from  the  marches,  and  at  the  head  of 
this  were  placed  three  wheels,  turned  by  a 
stream  which  descended  from  a  neighbouring 
height.  These  wheels,  by  means  of  spouts,  like 
iliose  i>f  a  mill-hopper,  drew  np  the  water  from 
the  ditch  into  a  raised  canal,  walled  in  with 
brick,  which  carried  it  down  to  the  sea.  By 
means  of  this  construction,  the  marshes  were 
gradually  draining,  but  the  works  are  now  at 
a  stand-still. 

I  passed  through  Pietra-Snn to,  a  town  be- 
longing to  tlie  Duke  of  Florence,  where  there 
teem  to  be  more  houses  than  inhabitants.  The 
reason  of  this,  as  I  was  told,  is  that  the  air  is 
so  bad  that  hardly  any  one  can  exist  there,  and 
the  few  who  do  manage  to  live  are  a  poor 
sickly  set.     The  next  place  we  reached  was 

Maasa  di  Carrara,  twenty-two  miles,  a  small 
town  belonging  to  the  Prince  di  Massa,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cibo  family.  The  place  consists  of  a 
tine  castle,  standing  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
half  way  down  which  are  the  castle-walls,  and 
below  these,  encompassing  the  hill,  the  town 
itself,  which  is  again  surrounded  with  a  wall. 
The  place  is  well  situated,  and  has  a  number  of 
good  houses,  tastefully  painted  on  the  outside. 
I  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  new  wine  here, 
for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  old  wine  to  be  got. 
They  have  a  way  of  clearing  their  wine  with 
the  shavings  of  some  particular  wood  and  the 
white  of  eggs,  so  as  to  give  it  the  colour  of  age, 
but  it  also  communicates  a  flavour  which  is  by 
no  means  natural  or  pleasant. 

Sunday,  22nd  of  October,  I  proceeded  on  my 
way,  along  an  excellent  level,  straight  road,  the 
Tuscan  sea  lying  on  my  right,  at  about  a  gun- 
shot off.  We  saw  some  inconsiderable  ruins 
on  our  way,  half  way  between  tlie  road  and 
the  sea,  which,  according'  to  the  notion  of  the 
people  here,  are  the  remains  of  a  large  town  of 


town  belonging  to  the  Seigneury  of  Oi 
Over  the  gate  are  the  arms  of  the  republic, 
mounted  St.  George.  There  is  a  garrison  of 
Swiss  mercenaries  here.  This  town  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Florence ;  and,  were 
it  not  that  the  Prince  of  Massa  separates  the 
two  places,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Pietra-Snn ta 
and  Sarrezana,  the  frontier  towns  of  Florence 
and  Genoa,  would  be  continually  nt  blows, 

were  leaving  Sarrezana,  where,  by  the 


e  had  tr 


honour  of  Don  Giovanni  di  M edicts,  natural 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Floren. 
passing  through  the  town,  on  his  return  from 
Genoa,  where  lie  had  been,  on  the  part  of  his 
brother,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  empress,1  whi 

I  Mnij.  dluatiUr  oi  tbc   Emperor  Chirlti  V.,  uid  widoi 


had  received  similar  visits  from  many  otb 
Italian  grandees.  The  prince,  whose  magnif 
in  this  occasion  excited  the  most  adm 
ration,  was  the  Duke  of  Fenara,  who  escort* 
the  empress  to  Padua,  with  four  hundred  cai 
riages.  He  bad  requested  permission  from  tl 
seigneury  of  Venice  to  pass  through  their  terr 
tones  with  six  hundred  horsemen,  nit,  althoue 
they  gave  him  leave  to  pass,  they  said  he  mu 
not  have  so  many  horsemen  with  him  ;  and  b 
on  his  part,  not  being  willing  to  have  few< 
attendants,  put  all  bis  people  into  coaches,  i 
that  the  number  of  horses,  only,  was  lesa.  I  m 
Don  Giovanni  on  my  way.  He  is  a.  youi 
man,  very  well  made,  and  was  accompanied  t 
twenty  men,  handsomely  dressed  themselvc 
but  mounted  on  hired  horses ;  which,  howeve 
in  Italy  is  considered  no  discredit,  even 
princes. 

The  road  to  Genoa  lies  on  the  left,  short) 
after  you  leave  Sarrezana ;  and,  in  going  I 
Milan,  it  makes  very  little  difference  whetb 

Sii    pass  through   Genoa,  or  take  the  dire 
ilan  road ;  the  distance,  in  fact,  is  as  near  i 


for  the  following  reasons :  there  axe  two  row 
to  Genoa  on  this  route;  one,  at  three  day 
journey  from  Sarrezana,  is  forty  miles  in  lengtl 
and  a  very  bad  and  very  hilly  road,  along  rod 
and  precipices,  and  with  only  a  few  Ioneli 
poverty-stricken,  and  unfrequented  inns ;  tl 
other  route  is  from  Lerice,  three  miles  fro 
Sarrezana,  where  you  embark,  and  in  tweh 
hours  reach  Genoa.  Now  the  weakness  of  m 
stomach  is  such  that  I  can  never  remain  on  tl 


a  difficulty  in  procuring  lodgings,  owing  to  tl 
concourse  of  strangers  who  were  then  visi  tin 
the  place ;  moreover,  I  had  heard  that  the  ret 
from  Genoa  to  Milan  was  infested  with  rol 
ben,  and  my  main  object,  after  all,  being  to  g 
back  to  France  as  soon  as  possible,  I  made  t 
my  mind  not  to  go  to  Genoa,  but  to  make  tl 
best  of  my  way  to  Milan  by  the  direct  roa 
which  runs  to  the  right,  towards  the  mou 
tains.  We  proceeded  along  the  valley  of  tl 
Magra,  the  river  so  named  lying  on  our  lei 
Thus,  passing  now  through  part  cf  the  territi 
ries  of  Genoa,  then  through  an  isolated  distri 
belonging  to  Florence,  and  anon  through  tl 
states  of  the  Malaspina  family,  but  every  whe 
finding  an  excellent  road,  with  the  exceptit 
of  a  few  miles  here  and  there,  we  got  by  be 

Ponte-Mola,  thirty  miles.  This  is  a  Ion 
town,  very  full  of  ancient  buildings  and  ruin 
which  are  in  no  way  remarkable.  The  peop 
here  say  the  town  was  formerly  called  Appui 
it  formerly  belonged  to  the  Fieschi  family,  hi 
it  is  now  a  dependency  of  the  state  of  Milan 
The  first  course  at  dinner  was  cheese,  such  ■ 
they  make  round  Milan  and  Placenza,  whic 
was  followed  by  stoned  olives,  seasoned,  in  til 
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Genoese  fashion,  with  oil  and  vinegar,  like  a 
salaa.  The  town  stands  close  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  After  dinner,  they  take  round  a 
bason  of  water,  which  they  place  on  a  stool  for 
you  to  wash  your  bands  in,  and  every  guest 
washes  in  the  same  water. 

I  left  this  place,  Monday  morning,  the  23rd, 
and,  on  quitting  my  inn,  at  once  commenced 
the  ascent  of  the  Apennines,  which,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  height  of  these  mountains, 
is  neither  a  difficult  nor  dangerous  undertaking. 
We  were  all  day  ascending  and  descending 
mountains  of  various  altitude,  but  almost 
without  exception,  wild  and  barren;  and  at 
nightfall  reacted 

Fornoua,  in  the  territory  of  Count  San  Se- 
condo,  thirty  miles,  and  highly  delighted  I  was 
to  find  myself  clear  of  the  rascally  mountaineers, 
who  make  pitiless  havoc  with  the  pockets  of 
all  the  unhappy  travellers  who  get  into  their 
hands,  by  their  charges  for  eating  and  horse- 
hire.  At  dinner  here,  they  gave  me  some  excel- 
lent ragout*  h  la  montarde,  dressed  in  different 
ways;  one  of  them  was  made  with  quinces. 
There  is  a  terrible  scarcity  of  horses  for  hire  all 
about  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  as  to  the 
people,  every  soul  you  meet  seems  to  think  it 
almost  a  point  of  duty  to  cheat  and  deceive  the 
strangers  who  journey  among  them.  Else- 
where, you  pay  two  juhos  a  post  for  each  horse : 
here,  they  exacted  from  me  three,  four,  and 
even  ^ve  a  post,  so  that  the  hire  alone  of  my 
horse  cost  me  more  than  a  crown  a  day  ;  and, 
besides  this,  they  sometimes  charged  me  two 
posts  when  there  was  only  one. 

When  at  Fornoua,  I  was  only  two  posts  from 
Parma,  and  from  Parma  to  Placenza  the  dis- 
tance is  only  the  same  as  that  from  Fornoua 
to  the  latter  place,  so  that  my  going  to  Parma 
would  merely  have  taken  me  two  posts  out  ol 
my  way ;  but  I  determined  not  even  to  make 
this  slight  detour,  for  I  was  anxious  to  get 
home  without  delay.  Fornoua  is  a  very  small 
place,  consisting  of  but  six  or  seven  nouses, 
standing  in  a  valley  along  the  banks  of  the 
Taro,  for  such,  I  believe,  is  the  name  of  the 
river  that  waters  this  valley.  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, we  proceeded  along  the  same  valley  for  a 
considerable  way,  and  got  by  dinner-time  to 

Borgo  -  San  -  Doni,1  twelve  miles,  a  small 
town,  which  the  Duke  of  Parma  is  surrounding 
with  fine  flanked  walls.  Here  I  found  on  the 
table,  mustard,  mixed  with  honey  and  orange 
pulp,  cut  into  small  bits,  like  quince  marmalade. 

1  hence,  leaving  Cremona  on  the  right,  at 
about  the  same  distance  as  Placenza,  we  pro- 
ceeded along  a  fine  road,  through  a  country 
which,  on  either  side,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  exhibits  not  one  single  hill,  not  the 
slightest  inequality  of  surface ;  from  horizon 
to  horizon  aft  is  a  level  and  fertile  plain.  We 
changed  horses  at  every  post ;  and  I  went  the 


1  Borgo  San-Donnino. 

.*  Philip  II.,  who  retained  it  till  IMS. 


two  last  stages  full  gallop,  to  try  how  my 
strength  stood  in  this  respect,  and  I  was  not 
at  all  fatigued  with  the  exertion  ;  the  water 
I  passed  all  this  time  was  quite  natural  and 
healthy. 

Near  Placenza,  there  are  two  high  columns, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  road,  about  forty  paces 
from  one  another.  On  the  bases  of  these  co- 
lumns are  Latin  inscriptions,  forbidding  all  per- 
sons to  raise  any  sort  of  building,  or  to  plant 
any  sort  of  tree,  in  the  space  between  them. 
I  did  not  understand  whether  this  prohibition 
was  intended  merely  to  preserve  the  width  of 
the  road,  or  to  leave  the  prospect  open  from 
these  columns  to  the  town,  which  is  about  half 
a  mile  off.     We  got  early  in  the  evening  to 

Placenza,  twenty  miles,  a  very  large  place. 
As  I  had  plenty  of  time  before  supper,!  walked 
about  the  town  for  nearly  three  hours.  The 
streets  are  unpaved  and  muddy,  and  the  bouses 
small.  In  the  square,  the  chief  ornament  of 
the  town,  is  the  hall  of  justice,  with  the  pri- 
sons ;  the  citizens  assemble  in  this  square  for 
their  promenades.  The  shops  in  the  streets 
are  very  poor. 

I  went  over  the  castle,  which  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  King  Philip,8  who  has  a  garrison  here 
of  three  hundred  Spanish  soldiers,  very  ill  paid, 
as  they  told  me.  They  sound  the  diane  here, 
night  and  morning,  for  an  hour,  with  the  in- 
struments which  we  call  hautbois,  and  the 
people  here  fifes.  There  are  a  great  many 
people  living  in  the  castle,  and  it  is  furnished 
with  some  fine  pieces  of  artillery.  The  Duke 
of  Parma,8  who  was  in  the  town  at  this  time, 
never  enters  the  castle ;  he  resides  in  the  cita- 
del, a  fortress  in  another  part  of  the  town. 
In  short,  I  saw  nothing  here  worth  any  parti- 
cular observation,  except  the  new  church  of 
St.  Augustin,  which  King  Philip  is  building, 
in  place  of  the  old  church  that  he  made  use 
of  in  the  construction  of  the  castle,  applying 
also  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  establishment 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  church,  which  pro- 
mises to  be  a  fine  building,  is  not  yet  finished ; 
but  the  conventual- house,  where  the  brother- 
hood, to  the  number  of  seventy,  reside,  and 
the  double  cloisters,  are  entirely  completed,  and 
appeared  to  me  the  handsomest  and  most  com- 
modious structure  for  the  use  of  a  religious 
society  that  I  ever  beheld.  The  galleries,  the 
dormitories,  and  every  part  of  it,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  its  particular  purpose.  They  place 
the  salt  here  in  lumps  on  the  table,  without  any 
salt-cellar,  and  the  cheese  in  like  manner  is 
served  up  without  a  dish. 

The  Duke  of  Parma  had  come  here  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  arch-duke 
of  Austria,  the  young  prince  whom  I  saw  at 
Insprug,  and  it  was  said  he  was  going  to  Rome 
to  be  crowned  King  of  the  Romans.  Here  also 
they  mix  water  with  their  wine  at  table,  and 


*  Ottavio  Farneee. 
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use  a  latten  spoon  for  the  purpose.  The  cheese 
here  is  the  same  that  is  universal  throughout  the 
Placentine.  Placenza  is  exactly  half-way  be- 
tween Rome  and  Lyons.  In  order  to  eo  direct 
to  Milan,  I  should  nave  proceeded  straight  to 

Marignan,  thirty  miles,  whence  Milan  is  dis- 
tant only  ten  miles;  but  I  determined  to  extend 
my  journey  another  ten  miles  in  order  to  see 
Pavia.  Accordingly,  on  Wednesday,  25th  of 
October,  I  started  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  rode  on  along  an  excellent  road.  On 
my  way,  I  voided  a  small  soft  stone,  and  a 
good  deal  of  gravel.  We  passed  through  a 
small  town,  belonging  to  Count  Santafiore,  and 
some  time  after,  crossed  the  Po,  on  a  flying- 
bridge,  consisting  of  two  barges  fixed  together, 
with  a  small  cabin  on  the  deck,  which  is  pro* 
pelled  across  the  stream  by  the  means  of  a  long 
rope.  Near  this  place,  the  Tesino  mingles  its 
waters  with  those  of  the  Po.  Early  in  the 
afternoon  we  reached 

Pavia,  thirty  miles ;  and  I  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  principal  objects  of 
interest  in  the  town ;  such  as  the  bridge  over 
the  Tesino,  the  cathedral  church,  and  the 
churches  of  the  Carmelites,  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
of  St.  Augustin.  In  the  last  named  edifice,  is 
the  splendid  monument  of  the  sainted  bishop, 
made  of  white  marble,  and  adorned  with  se- 
veral fine  statues  of  the  same  material.  In  one 
of  the  squares  in  this  town  there  is  a  brick 
column,  with  a  statue  surmounting  it,  appa- 
rently a  copy  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,1  in  front  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 
If  this  be  the  case,  the  copy  is  smaller  than  the 
original,  and  in  no  way  to  be  compared  with 
it ;  and  a  further  doubt  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  statue  at  Pavia  has  stirrups  and 
a  saddle  with  saddle-bows  before  and  behind, 
while  the  statue  at  Rome  has  neither  stirrups 
nor  saddle.  This  induces  me  to  concur  in  the 
opinion  of  the  learned,  who  regard  stirrups  and 
saddles,  at  all  events  such  stirrups  and  saddles 
as  these,  as  a  modern  invention.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  this  may  really  be  a  copy  from  the  statue 
at  Rome,  the  stirrups  and  saddle  only  being 
supplied  by  the  modern  sculptor,  whose  self- 
sufficiency  and  ignorance  induced  him  to  sup- 
pose that  the  want  of  them  was  a  defect  in  his 
original.  I  also  saw  the  edifice,  which,  under 
the  Cardinal  Borromeo's  direction,  had  been 
begun  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

Pavia  is  a  large  town,  tolerably  handsome, 
thickly  populated,  and  abounding  in  artisans  of 
every  description.  There  are  few  fine  houses, 
and  even  that  which  was  assigned  to  the  em- 
press, during  her  stay  here  a  Tittle  while  back, 
is  but  an  indifferent  affair.  Wherever  the  arms 
of  France  remain  against  houses  or  elsewhere, 
the  lilies  have  been  effaced.  In  short,  I  saw  no- 
thing that  particularly  struck  me  here.    Horses 


1  Marcus  AureUut.  By  some  authorities,  the  statue  at 
Pavia  is  supposed  to  represent  Lucius  Verus.  The  face  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  Human  figure. 

8  February  24th,  1525. 


in  this  part  of  the  country  can  be  hired  for  tw 
julios  a  post.  The  best  inn  that  I  came  acra 
between  this  and  Rome,  was  the  post-house  * 
Placenza,  which,  indeed,  as  far  as  I  can  n 
member,  is  the  best  I  had  seen  in  Italy,  since 
left  Verona.  However  this  may  be,  certain 
is,  that  the  very  worst  inn  that  I  had  to  endm 
throughout  my  whole  journey,  was  the  Falcon  i 
Pavia.  Both  here  and  at  Milan,  you  pay  sepi 
rately  for  fire-wood.  The  beds  have  no  mattna 

I  left  Pavia,  Thursday,  26th  October,  an 
went  out  of  my  way,  about  half  a  mile  on  tl 
right,  to  see  the  plain  on  which  the  army  < 
King  Francis  I.  was  defeated  by  Charles  V.,1 1 
well  as  to  pay  a  brief  visit  to  the  Cbartreoa 
which,  with  good  reason,  is  regarded  as 
splendid  edifice.  The  facade  is  afi  of  marblt 
elaborately  sculptured.  One  of  the  altars  i 
the  church  has  an  ivory  front,  on  which  or 
carved,  in  relief,  representations  of  the  01 
and  New  Testament.  Another  object  of  inters 
is  the  tomb,  in  marble,  of  Giovanni  Galean 
Visconti,  founder  of  this  establishment.  I  nei 
viewed  the  choir,  the  decorations  of  the  hi* 
altar,  and  the  cloisters,  which  are  extraorai 
narily  lofty,  and  very  beautiful.  The  conventm 
house  is  a  vast  building  ;  indeed,  when  yo 
consider  its  extent,  its  variety,  the  infinit 
number  of  attendants,  workmen,  and  artisani 
of  horses  and  carriages  that  it  contain* 
it  seems  more  like  the  court  of  an  exalte 
prince,  than  a  monastery.  New  works  at* 
decorations  are  being  constantly  added  at  a 
immense  expense,  the  amount  of  which  is  take 
from  the  revenues  of  the  establishment  itself 
The  Chartreuse  stands  in  the  centre  of  som 
beautiful  meadow  land.  Thence  we  proceeded  t 

Milan,  twenty  miles,  the  most  populous  towi 
in  Italy,  of  large  extent,  and  carrying  on  ■ 
very  considerable  trade.  It  is  something  lik 
Paris,  and  in  many  respects  looks  more  like  i 
French  than  like  an  Italian  town.  You  do  no 
see  here  the  fine  palaces  that  give  so  great  ai 
effect  to  Rome,  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Florence 
but  it  makes  up  for  this  defect  by  its  extent 
and  the  concourse  of  foreigners,  which  is  quid 
as  considerable  as  at  Venice.  Friday,  27tl 
October,  I  went  to  see  the  out- works  of  tl» 
castle,  and  examined  them  thoroughly.  Thi 
fortress  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  fornfiei 
that  I  ever  saw.  The  garrison  consists  of  a 
least  seven  hundred  Spaniards,  who  are  wel 
supplied  with  artillery.  They  are  adding  fresl 
works  to  every  part  of  it.  I  stopped  at  Milai 
the  whole  of  this  day,  in  consequence  of  th< 
rain,  which  fell  heavily  and  without  intermis- 
sion. Up  to  this  time,  the  weather,  the  road*, 
every  thing  had  favoured  us.  Saturday  morn- 
ing, 28th  October,  I  left  Milan,  and  travelled 
along  so  excellent  a  road,  that  though  the  rain 
continued  to  pour,  and  the  roads  were  all 
covered  with  water,  there  was  no  mud ;  one 
reason  for  this,  however,  was  that  the  country 
is  sandy.     I  got  by  dinner-time  to 

Bufftilora,  eighteen  miles,  where  we  crossed 
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the  Naviglio,  over  a  bridge.  The  channel  of 
this  stream  is  narrow,  but  deep  enough  to 
transport  barks  of  a  considerable  size  to  Milan. 
A  little  further  on,  we  crossed  the  Tesino,  in  a 
boat,  and  by  bed- time  reached 

Novarre,  eighteen  miles,  a  small  and  by  no 
means  agreeable  town,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
a  plain.  The  place  is  completely  environed 
by  vineyards  and  proves  of  fruit  and  other 
trees,  for  the  land  here  is  exceedingly  fertile. 
We  left  this  place  in  the  morning,  and  stopped 
to  bait  our  horses  at 

Verceil,  ten  miles,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  be** 
longing  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ;l  this  place  also 
stands  in  a  plain,  along  the  banks  of  the  Lesia, 
which  river  we  crossed  in  a  boat.  The  duke 
has  built  a  fortress  here,  a  strong  and  handsome 
one,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  from  the  out- 
works; its  construction,  which  was  executed 
suddenly  and  promptly,  lias  given  great  offence 
to  his  neighbours  the  Spaniards.  After  leaving 
this  place,  we  passed  through  two  other  towns, 
St.  Germain  and  St.  Jacques,  and  continuing 
alone  the  same  fertile  plain,  which,  in  the 
article  of  trees,  appears  to  abound  chiefly  in 
walnut-trees  (olive-trees  they  have  none  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  only  oil  used 
is  that  from  walnuts),  we  got  by  bed- time  to 

Livorno,  twenty  miles,  a  small  village,  with 
tolerable  houses.  We  left  this  place  early  on 
Monday  morning,  and  dining  at 

Chivas,  ten  miles,  proceeded  on,  and,  after 
crossing  several  rivers  and  small  streams,  some- 
times in  a  boat,  sometimes  fording  them,  we 
arrived  at 

Turin,  ten  miles,  which  we  might  easily  have 
reached  by  the  ordinary  dinner-time,  but  we 
were  somewhat  later.  This  is  a  small  town, 
standing  on  very  marshy  ground,  and  neither 
well  built,  nor  very  pleasant,  I  should  imagine, 
as  a  residence,  though  it  is  traversed  by  a 
stream,  which  carries  off  the  dirt  and  filth.  I 
here  hired  horses  for  six  days,  to  carry  us  on  to 
Lyons,  at  Bye  crowns  and  a  half  each  horse, 
the  owner  undertaking  to  keep  them  all  the 
time.  French  is  commonly  spoken  here,  and 
every  body  appears  to  hold  our  people  in  great 
esteem  and  affection.  The  vernacular,  even,  has 
very  little  of  Italian  about  it,  except  the  pro- 
nunciation ;  in  itself  it  seems  made  up,  for  the 
most  part,  of  French  words.  We  left  Turin, 
Tuesday,  31st  October,  and  by  dinner-time 
reached 

St.  Ambroise,  two  posts.  Thence,  alone  a 
narrow  valley,  hemmed  in  by  considerable  hills, 
we  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Suza,  two  posts,  a  considerable  town,  with  a 
castle.  Here  I  was  attacked,  in  the  night,  with 
a  terrible  pain  in  the  right  knee,  which  did  not 
leave  me  for  several  days,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
got  worse  and  worse.  The  inns  here  are  better 
tnan  in  the  other  parts  of  Italy  that  I  have 
visited  ;  the  bread  is  not  good,  but  the  wine  is 


1  Charles- Emmanuel  I. 


excellent,  and  there  is  plenty  of  every  thine. 
Throughout  Savoy,  the  landlords  are  exceed- 
ingly civil  and  well-behaved.  On  All-Saints' 
day,  after  hearing  mass,  I  went  on  to 

Novalese,  one  post,  where  I  hired  eight  men, 
to  carry  me  to  the  top  of  MontCenis,  and  down 
the  other  side,  in  the  sort  of  litter  that  they  use 
here  for  this  purpose. 

[Montaigne  continues  his  Journal,  from  this 
point,  in  Wrench.] 

Here  French  is  the  tongue  spoken ;  so  here 
I  will  quit  the  foreign  language  I  have  so  far 
employed,  and  which  comes  as  easy  to  me  as 
it  goes  incorrectly  from  me ;  for,  having  been 
almost  entirely  in  the  company  of  my  own 
countrymen  ever  since  I  left  France,  my  oppor- 
tunities for  making  any  progress  in  Italian  have 
been  but  very  inadequate.  I  crossed  Mont 
Cenis,  partly  on  horseback,  and  partly  in  a 
litter  carried  by  four  men,  who,  when  they 
were  fatigued,  were  relieved  by  four  other  men, 
all  of  whom  I  engaged  at  Novalese,  as  I  have 
just  mentioned.  The  ascent  occupies  two  hours, 
and,  being  rugged  and  stony,  is  very  difficult 
for  horses,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  such  tra- 
velling, but  is  easy  enough  for  pedestrians ;  and 
there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended,  except 
falling  on  your  knees  now  and  then,  for  the  road 
winding  up  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  there 
are  no  precipices  at  the  side  to  tumble  over. 
On  reaching  the  summit,  you  see  before  you  a 
plain,  extending  about  two  leagues  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  diversified  with  a  few 
houses,  some  pieces  of  water,  and  the  post- 
house  ;  there  are  no  trees,  and  at  this  season 
there  was  no  grass,  for  the  whole  space  was 
thickly  covered  with  snow.  The  descent  is 
about  a  league,  and  I  was  carried  down  it  in 
my  litter.  At  the  bottom,  I  dismissed  my  eight 
porters,  giving  them  two  crowns  for  their 
trouble.  The  regular  price  for  being  merely 
carried  down,  however,  is  only  a  tester ;  and 
sometimes  there  are  amusing  scenes  enough, 
when  people  get  frightened.  I  then  mounted 
my  horse,  which  had  been  led  ibr  me,  and  we 
then  rode  on  to  dinner  at 

Lanebourg,*  two  posts,  a  village  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  with  which  commences  Savoy. 
We  slept  at  a  small  village  two  leagues  further 
on.  All  about  this  part  of  the  country,  they 
have  got  plenty  of  trout,  and  excellent  wines, 
old  and  new.  Next  day,  we  rode  on,  along  a 
hilly  and  rugged  road,  to 

St.  Michel,  five  leagues,  a  village,  in  which 
is  the  post-house.  After  dining  here,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  route  ;  but  it  was  very  late,  and 
we  were  all  wet  through  before  we  reached 

La  Chambre,  five  leagues,  a  small  village, 
which  gives  his  title  to  the  Marquis  de  la 
Chambre.  Next  day,  Friday,  8d  November, 
we  went  on  to  dine  at 


*  Lannlaboorg. 
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Aiguebelle,  four  leagues,  a.  wmllod  town, 
whence  we  proceeded  to  our  sleeping-place, 

Mont  Mellian,  four  leagues,  a  town  and 
fortress,  the  Utter  of  which  occupies  the  summit 
of  an  isolated  rock,  rising  in  the  centre  of  a 
small  plain,  surrounded  By  high  mountains. 
The  town  itself  stands  at  the  foot  of  this  rock, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Isne,  which  then 
runs  on  to  Grenoble,  seven  leagues  hence.  I 
began  now  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of  the 
Italian  oil ;  for  that  which  I  got  in  this  part  of 
the  country  disagreed  amazingly  with  my  sto- 
mach, whereas  in  Italy  I  never  had  the  slightest 
after-taste  of  ttie  oil.     We  dined  at 

Chamberi,  two  leagues,  the  capital  of  Savoy, 
a  small  but  handsome  town,  with  an  excellent 
trade.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  but  its 
immediate  site  is  a  tolerably  large  plain.  Pass- 
ing on,  we  crossed  Mont  du  Chat,  a  high, 
rugged,  and  rocky  mountain,  the  passage  of 
which,  however,  is  neither  difficult  nor  dan- 
gerous. At  its  foot  there  is  an  extensive  lake,1 
on  the  bunks  of  which  stands  a  town  called 
Bordeau,  where  tliey  make  swords,  which  are 
held  in  considerable  estimation.     We  slept  nt 

Hyene,'  four  leagues,  a  small  town.  Sun- 
day morning,  we  crossed  the  Roane,  which  lay 
on  our  right.  The  rocks  here  abut  very  closely 
on  the  road,  and  in  one  particular  place  almost 
block  up  the  passage  altogether.  On  a  rock, 
commanding  this  defile,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  has 
constructed  a  small  fort,  very  nearly  resembling 


that  built  by  the  Venetians  at  Chiusa, 
Tyrol,  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  proper  ph 


Proceeding  along  this  narrow  pass,  we  went 
on  without  stopping  to 

St.  Karabert,  seven  leagues,  a  small  town, 
standing  in  the  valley,  where  it  becomes  some- 
what wider.  Most  of  the  towns  in  Savoy  have 
a  stream  running  through  them,  and  the  space 
between  this  stream  and  the  houses,  on  each  side, 
is  nearly  all  covered  in  with  pent-houses,  so  that 
you  can  walk  about  in  all  weathers,  but  there 
is  this  inconvenience,  that  the  shops  are  the 
darker  for  it.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 
M.  Francesco  Cenami,  a  Lyons  banker,  who 
had  come  here  to  avoid  the  plague,  sent  his 
respects,  and  a  servant  to  me  with  some  wine, 


mpled  with  h 


e  complin 


1  left  the  place  on  the  Monday  morning,  and 
having  now  entirely  got  clear  of  the  mountains, 
entered  upon  our  French  low  country.    Passing 


the   river  Ain  in   a  boat,  near  the  bridge 
Chesai,  I  rode  on  without  stopping  to 

Morestel,  six  leagues,  a  small  but  mnch  fre- 
quented town,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  the  last  of  his  dependencies  in  this  direc- 
tion. Tuesday,  after  dinner,  I  took  post- 
horses,  and  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Lyons,  two  posts,  three  leagues.  I  was  very 
much  pleased  with  this  town.    Friday,  I  bought 


of  Joseph  de  la  Sone,  three  stout  hones  for  I 
hundred  crowns.  I  had  previously  purebs 
of  Malesieu  a  riding  nag,  for  fifty  crowns,  i 
another  hone  for  thirty-three.  Saturday, 
Martin's  day,  I  had  in  the  morning  a  terri 
stomach-ache,  which  kept  me  in  bed  till  a 
mid-day.  I  took  no  dinner,  and  ate  very  li 
at  supper.  Sunday,  12th  November,  the  Si 
Alberto  Grachlnotti,  a  Florentine,  who  i 
already  shown  me  a  great  deal  of  attend 
invitee!  me  to  dinner,  and  offered  to  lend 
any  money  1  might  want ;  yet  he  never  i 
me  before  I  came  here.  Wednesday,  1 
November,  1SS1,  I  left  Lyons  sifter  dun 
and  by  a  hilly  road  reached 

Bordeliere,  five  leagues,  a  village  consist 
of  two  houses,  in  one  of  which  we  sit 
Thursday  morning,  we  resumed  our  jonrn 
favoured  by  an  excellent  road,  and,  near 
small  town  of  Fur,'  crossed  the  river  J«ire 
a  boat,  and  went  on  without  stopping  to 

L' Hospital,  eight  leagues,  a  small  wal 
town.  Leaving  this  place  next  morning, 
proceeded  along  a  hilly  road,  with  the  ntess 
accompaniment  of  the  snow  falling  hear 
and  a  bitter  cold  wind  driving  full  in 
faces,  and  at  lest  made  our  way  to 

Tiers,  six  leagues,  a  small,  well-built,  i 
populous  town,  seated  on  the  river  Allier,  i 
enjoying  a  considerable  trade.  Its  princi 
manufacture  is  paper,  but  it  is  also  noted  foi 
knives  and  playing  cards.  It  stands  at  an  eq 
centrical  distance  from  Lyons,  St.  Flour,  M 
lins,  and  Puy.  The  nearer  I  approached  hoi 
the  longer  did  the  way  seem  ;  each  snccesi 
mile  appeared  more  tedious  than  its  predecea 
This  town  belongs  to  M.  de  Mont  pansier, 
went  to  Palmier' s,  to  see  the  process  of  pap 
making,  which  seemed  to  require  as  ml 
workmen,  and  as  much  labour,  as  any  ot 
manufacture.  The  common  cards  are  sold 
one  tol  the  pack,  and  the  finer  sort  at  I 
corohue*.*  Satuiday,  we  rode  on  through 
rich  plain  of  La  Limaigne,  and  pawing  ii 
boat,  first  the  Doare  and  then   the  Allier, 

Pont  du  Chateau,  four  leagues,  where 
slept.  The  plague  has  committed  sad  ha1 
here,  and  I  was  told  some  fearful  instances 
its  ravages.  The  house  of  the  Seigneur 
the  Viscouut  de  Canillac  was  burned  as  tl 
were  endeavouring  to  purify  it  with  enonrn 
fires  in  every  room.  This  seigneur  sent  one 
his  people  to  me  in  the  evening,  with  offtre 
service,  and  to  request  that  I  would  write 
M.  de  Foix  in  favour  of  his  son,  whom  he  t 
about  to  send  to  Rome.  Sunday,  19th  fi 
vember,  I  went  on  to  dinner  at 

Clermont,  two  leagues,  where  I  stopped 
day,  to  give  my  young  horses  a  rest.  Monds 
the  20th,  I  started  early  in  the  morning,  a 
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on  my  road,  at  the  top  of  the  Pui  de  Doume, 
passed  a  largish  stone,  long  and  flat,  which  had 
stuck  in  the  passage  all  the  morning.     I  felt  it 
the  day  before.     It  was  neither  hard  nor  soft. 
I  stopped  at  Pougibaut  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing uiy  respects  to  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  with 
whom  I  stayed  half  an  hour.     Her  house  is  not 
so  handsome,  as  it  is  celebrated ;  its  situation  is 
by  no  means  good  ;   the  garden  is  small  and 
square,  and  the  walks  are  raised  four  or  five 
feet  above  the  beds ;  the  sides  of  the  walks  are 
paved  with  stone.    The  garden  is  filled  chiefly 
with  fruit-trees.  The  snow  was  falling  so  thick, 
and  the  wind  was  blowing  so  cold,  that  I  could 
not  judge  very  well  what  sort  of  country  I  was 
travelling  through.     I  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Pont-a-mur,  seven  leagues,  a  small  village ; 
where  1  heard  that  Monsieur  and  Madame  de 
Lude  were  staying  at  a  place  two  leagues  off. 
The  next  night  I  slept  at 

Pont  -  Sarrant,  another  small  village,  six 
leagues.  All  the  inns  on  this  line  of  road,  till  you 
get  to  Limoges,  are  miserable  places ;  the  only 
article  they  have  at  all  passable  is  wine.  Their 
customers,  however,  for  the  most  part,  are  no- 
thing but  muleteers  and  messengers  to  and  from 
Lyons.  My  head  had  got  out  of  sorts  again  ; 
and  truly,  if  storms  and  winds  and  rain  be  bad 
for  it,  it  had  enough  to  disorder  it  on  this 
confounded  route,  where  the  winter  is  said  to 
be  harder  than  in  any  other  part  of  France. 
Wednesday,  22d  November,  a  most  detestable 
morning,  I  resumed  my  journey,  and  passed,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  through  Fuletin,1  a  small 

*  Feuilletin. 


well-built  town,  environed  by  hills,  and  which 
seems  half  depopulated  by  the  plague,  that 
recently  visited  it.     I  slept  at 

Chastein,  five  leagues,  a  miserable  village, 
where  I  could  get  no  old  wine,  and  had  to  pu  t 
up  with  some  new  stuff,  that  was  not  even  puri- 
fied. Thursday,  23d,  the  state  of  my  head  being 
in  no  degree  improved  by  the  bad  wine  and  the 
bad  weather,  I  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Saublac,  (tve  leagues,  a  small  village  belong- 
in  to  M.  de  Lausun.     Next  day,  I  slept  at 

Limoges,  six  leagues,  where  I  stayed  all 
Saturday.  I  bought  a  mule  here  for  ninety 
sun -crowns  of  the  man  whose  horses  I  had 
ridden  from  Lyons,  and  who  had  accompanied 
us  on  this  same  mule.  He  charged  me  five 
crowns  more  for  the  keep  of  the  animal  from 
Lyons,  therein  cheating  me  out  of  four  livres, 
for  the  cost  of  the  horses  for  that  distance  only 
came  to  three  crowns  and  two-thirds.  Sunday, 
26th  November,  I  left  Limoges,  after  dinner, 
and  went  on  to  sleep  at 

Cars,  five  leagues;   there  was  no  one  but 
Madame  de  Cars  at  home.     Monday,  I  slept 
at 
Tivie,  six  leagues.    Tuesday,  I  slept  at 
Perigus,*  five  leagues.     Wednesday,  at 
Mauriac,  five  leagues;   and  Thursday,  St. 
Andrew's  day,  the  30th  of  November,  I  once 
more  reached  my  own  bed  at 

Montaigne,  seven  leagues,  which  I  had  left 
22d  June,  1580,  on  my  way  to  La  Fere.  Thus 
my  journey  occupied  seventeen  months  and 
eight  days. 

— ^ — — ^ ■^^»^M  ^— i^^^^^^— ^1^^^^^— ^^M^^M^^> 
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of  which  he  was  somewhat  afraid,  since  he  re- 
turned from  Perigord  and  the  Agenois,  where 
it  raged  in  all  parts ;  besides,  I  had  formerly 
myself  found  benefit,  in  such  a  distemper  as 
his  was,  from  riding  on  horseback.  Accord- 
ingly he  set  out,  accompanied  by  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Boetie,  his  wife,  and  his  uncle,  M.  de 
Bouillhonnas. 

Early  the  next  morning,  came  one  of  his 
domestics  to  me,  from  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Boetie,  to  acquaint  me  that  he  had  been  seized 
that  night  with  a  violent  dysentery.  She  sent 
for  a  doctor  and  an  apothecary,  and  desired  me 
to  come  to  him,  which,  after  dinner,  I  did. 

He  was  overjoyed  to  see  me  ;  and  when  I  was 
taking  leave  of  him  in  order  to  return  home, 
with  a  promise  to  visit  him  again  next  day,  he 
desired  me,  with  more  affection  and  importunity 
than  ever  he  had  begged  any  thing  in  his  life, 
to  be  with  him  as  much  as  possible.  This 
touched  me  a  little.  Yet  I  was  going  away, 
when  Mademoiselle  de  la  Boetie,  who  had 
already  a  foreboding  of  I  know  not  what  cala- 
mity, entreated  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that 
I  would  not  stir  from  him  that  night.  Accord- 
ingly, she  prevailed  on  me  to  stay,  at  which  he 
was  very  much  cheered.  Next  day,  I  returned 
home,  and  on  Thursday  I  went  to  see  him  again. 
His  distemper  was  worse,  and  his  flux  of  blood, 
with  the  gripings,  which  weakened  him  very 
much,  increased  every  hour. 

On  the  Friday,  I  left  him  again  ;  and  on 
Saturday  I  found  him  very  low.  He  then 
told  me  that  his  distemper  was  of  the  conta- 
gious kind,  and,  moreover,  that  it  was  dis- 
agreeable and  melancholic ;  that  he  very  well 
knew  my  temperament,  and  desired  me  to  visit 
him  but  now  and  then,  yet  as  often  as  I  could. 
After  this,  I  did  not  leave  him.  Till  the  Sunday, 
he  had  said  nothing  to  me  of  what  he  thought 
of  his  being,  and  we  discoursed  only  about  the 
particular  circumstances  of  his  malady,  and 
what  the  ancient  physicians  said  of  it ;  we  had 
very  little  talk  about  public  affairs,  which  I 
found,  from  the  very  first  day,  he  had  an  aver- 
sion to.  But  on  the  Sunday  he  fuinted  away: 
and,  when  he  came  to  himself,  he  said  that  all 
things  appeared  to  him  in  a  confusion,  and  that 
he  had  seen  nothing  but  a  thick  cloud  and  an 
obscure  mist,  in  which  every  thing  was  con- 
founded and  disordered ;  but  that,  neverthe- 
less, all  this  fit  had  given  him  no  displeasure. 
"  Death,"  said  I  then  to  him,  "  has  nothing 
worse  than  this,  my  brother." — "  Nay,  nothing 
so  bad,"  replied  he. 

From  this   time,  having  had  no  manner  of 
sleep  since  the  first  attack  of  his  distemper,  and 

f  rowing  still  worse,  notwithstanding  all  reme- 
ies,  so  that  certain  draughts  were  now  taken 
by  him  which  are  never  ordered  but  in  cases  of 
the  last  extremity,  he  began  to  despair  altoge- 
ther of  his  recovery,  and  communicated  his 
thoughts  to  me.  That  same  day,  because  he  was 
in  good  order,  I  said  to  him,  "  that  consider- 
ing the  extraordinary  affection  which  I  bore 


him,  it  would  ill  become  me  if  I  did  not  take 
care  that,  as  all  his  actions  in  health  had  been 
prudent  and   well   weighed,   he    should   con- 
tinue to   act  with  the   same  prudence   in   his 
sickness ;  and   if  it   were  God's  will  that  he 
should  be  worse,  I  should  be  very  sorry  that, 
for  want  of  advice,  he  should  leave  any  of  his 
domestic  affairs  unsettled,  not  only  by  reason 
of  the  damage  which  his  relations  might  suffer 
from  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  reputation ;" 
which  he  took  very  kindly  at  my  hands ;  and, 
after  having  solved  some  difficulties  which  kept 
him  in  suspense  on  the  subject,  he  desired  me  to 
call  his  uncle  and  his  wife,  by  themselves,  that 
he  might  give  them  to  understand  what  he  had 
resolved  on  as  to  his  will.     I  told   him   that 
would  alarm  them.     "  No,  no,"  said   he,  "  I 
will  comfort  them,  and  give  them  much  better 
hopes  of  my  recovery  than  I  entertain  myself." 
And  then  he  asked  me  whether  the  fainting  fits 
which  he  had  had,  did  not  a  little  surprise  us  ? 
"That's  of  no  moment,  my  brother,"  said  I, 
"  these  are  fits  which  are  common  to  such  dis- 
tempers."    "  True,  brother,"  replied  he,  "  it  is 
of  no  importance ;  even  though  what  you  are 
most  afraid  of  should   be  the  consequence." 
"  To  you,"  said  I,  "  it  would  be  a  happy  turn ; 
but  the  damage  would  be  to  me,  who  should 
thereby  lose  the  company  of  so  great,  so  wise, 
and  sure  a  friend,  whose  equal,  I  am  certain, 
I  should  never  find."    "  It  is  very  possible,  my 
brother,"  he  rejoined,  "  that  you  never  may  ; 
and  I  assure  you  that  what  makes  roe  some- 
what solicitous   for  my  recovery,  and   not  to 
hasten   to   that   passage   to  which  I  am  gone 
already  half  way,  is  the   consideration  of  the 
loss  you  will  sustain,  as  well  as  that  poor  man 
and  poor  woman  there  (alluding  to  his  uncle 
and  his  wife),  whom  I  love  entirely,  and  who, 
I  am  sure,  will  have  much  difficulty  to  bear  the 
loss  of  me,  which  indeed  will  be  a  very  great 
one,  both  to  them  and  you.     I  am  also  con- 
cerned for  the  regret  it  will  be  received  with  by 
many  people  who  have,  during  my  life,  had  a 
love  and  value  for  me,  and  whose  conversation, 
truly,  if  I  could  help  it,  I  own  I  should  be  glad 
not  to  lose  as  yet.     And  if  I  go  off  the  stage  of 
this  world,  I  entreat  you,  brother,  as  you  know 
them,  to  give  them  a  testimony  of  the  friendship 
I  retained  for  them,  to  the  fast  breath  of  my 
life.     And  moreover,  brother,  I  was  not  born 
perhaps  to  so  little  purpose,  but  I  might  have 
had  it  in  my  power  to  serve  the  public.     Be 
this  as  it  will,  I  am  ready  to  depart  when  it 
shall  please  God,  being  very  sure  that  I  shall 
enjoy  the  ease  you  have  foretold  to  me.     And 
as  to  you,  my  friend,  I  know  you  to  be  so  wise, 
how  much  soever  it  affects  you,  that  you  will 
nevertheless  conform  patiently  and  willingly  to 
whatever  it  shall  please  his  divine  Majesty  to  or- 
der concerning  me.     And  I  beseech  you  to  take 
care  that  the  mourning  for  my  departure  may 
not  drive  that  good  man  and  good  woman  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  reason."    He  then  asked 
me  how  they  behaved  already ;  1  told  him  very 
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well,  considering  the  importance  of  tbe  case. 
"  I  suppose  so,  said  he,  *'  now  that  they  have 
still  some  hopes;  bat  should  1  once  deprive 
them  of  any  hopes,  you  will  be  much  perplexed 
to  keep  them  in  temper."  In  pursuance  of  this 
regard  for  them,  as  lone  as  he  lived,  he  always 
concealed  from  them  the  certain  persuasion  he 
had  of  his  death,  and  earnestly  beeged  me  to 
behave  in  the  same  manner.  When  he  saw 
them  near  him,  he  affected  to  look  brisk  and 
gay,  and  fed  them  with  flattering  hopes. 

I  then  left  him  to  go  and  call  them.  They 
composed  their  countenances  the  best  they  could 
for  a  while ;  and  after  we  were  seated  round 
bis  bed,  we  four  being  by  ourselves,  be  spoke 
as  follows,  with  a  settled  countenance,  as  it 
were  gay : 

"My  uncle  and  mv  wife,  I  assure  you  upon 
my  faith,  that  no  fresh  attack  of  my  distemper, 
or  misapprehension  that  I  have  of  my  recovery, 
has  put  it  into  my  head  to  call  you,  in  order 
to  apprize  you  of  my  intention ;  for,  God  be 

E  raised,  I  am  very  well  and  full  of  hopes ;  but 
aving  long  been  convinced,  both  by  expe- 
rience and  study,  of  the  little  security  that  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  stability  and  constancy  of 
human  affairs,  and  even  in  that  life  whereof  we 
are  so  fond,  which  is  nevertheless  but  smoke 
and  a  mere  nothing ;  and  considering  also,  that 
because  I  am  sick  I  am  so  much  the  nearer 
advanced  to  the  danger  of  death,  I  am  resolved 
to  put  my  domestic  affairs  in  order  before  I 
die,  after  having  first  taken  your  advice." 

And  then,  addressing  his  discourse  to  his 
uncle :  "  My  good  uncle,"  said  he,  "  were  I 
at  this  hour  to  give  you  an  account  of  the 
great  obligations  1  have  to  you,  I  should  not 
know  where  to  end.  It  is  enough  for  me  that 
hitherto,  wheresoever  I  have  been,  and  with 
whomsoever  I  have  talked,  I  have  always  said, 
that  whatever  a  wise,  good,  and  most  bountiful 
father  could  do  for  his  son,  all  this  have  you 
done  for  me  ;  both  for  the  care  that  was  neces- 
sary to  give  me  good  learning,  and  when  you 
were  pleased  to  push  me  on  into  public  employ- 
ments ;  so  that  we  whole  course  of  my  lire  has 
been  full  of  great  and  praiseworthy  offices  of 
your  friendship  towards  me :  in  short,  what- 
ever I  have  I  hold  from  you,  and  acknowledge 
that  I  am  obliged  for  to  you,  who  have  been  to 
me  a  father  indeed ;  so  tnat,  as  the  son  of  the 
family,  I  have  no  power  to  dispose  of  anything, 
unless  you  are  pleased  to  give  me  leave."  He 
then  was  silent,  and  stayed  till  sighs  and  sobs 
gave  his  uncle  leisure  to  answer  him,  "  That 
whatever  he  thought  fit  would  be  always  ac- 
ceptable to  him."  Then,  having  purposed  to 
make  him  his  heir,  he  desired  him  to  accept  of 
what  was  his. 

Then  turning  his  discourse  to  his  wife : 
"  My  likeness,"  said  he  (for  so  he  often  called 
her,  on  account  of  some  ancient  affinity  betwixt 
them\  "  as  I  have  been  joined  to  you  by  the 
tie  ot  marriage,  which  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable and  inviolable  obligations  that  God 


has  laid  upon  us  here  below  for  keeping  o 
human  society,  I  have  loved,  cherished,  in 
esteemed  you  as  far  as  I  was  able,  and  ai 
fully  assured  that  you  have  returned  me  a  re 
ciprocal  affection,  which  I  cannot  sufficient] 
acknowledge.  I  desire  yon  to  take  that  shai 
of  my  goods  which  I  give  yon,  and  to  contei 
yourself  therewith,  though  I  know  indeed  tin 
it  is  very  little,  compared  with  your  deserts." 

Then  addressing  himself  to  me  :  "  My  bra 
ther,"  said  be,  "  whom  I  love  so  dearly,  an 
whom  I  chose  out  of  such  a  multitude,  in  onb 
to  revive  that  virtuous  and  sincere  fiiendsai 
with  you,  the  exercise  of  which  has,  by  to 
vices  of  the  age,  been  so  long  unknown  to  u 
that  there  are  only  some  old  traces  left  of  it  t 
the  memory  of  antiquity,  I  beseech  yon,  as  i 
token  of  my  affection  for  you,  to  accept  of  n; 
library  and  books  ;  a  present  very  small,  bo 
given  with  a  good  heart,  and  which  is  fitta 
for  you,  considering  you  a  lover  of  learning 
It  will  be  fivrjfx6<xrwov  tui  8odaIis"x 

Then  addressing  himself  to  all  three  of  us  i 
general,  he  blessed  God  that  in  a  case  of  sac 
extremity  he  was  accompanied  by  all  those  tat 
were  the  dearest  to  him  in  the  world  ;  and  sak 
he  thought  it  a  very  goodly  sight  to  see  foa 
persons  assembled  together  so  well  agreed,  as 
united  in  friendship,  not  doubting,  be  said,  thi 
we  all  loved  one  another  unanimously,  eac 
one  for  the  sake  of  the  others.  And,  afte 
having  recommended  us  to  one  another,  h 
proceeded  thus:  '»  Having  now  settled  m 
temporal  affairs,  I  must  also  think  of  my  spiri 
tual.  I  am  a  Christian ;  I  am  a  Catholic 
such  I  have  lived,  and  such  I  am  determine 
to  die.  Send  for  a  priest  to  come  to  me,  ft 
I  am  not  willing  to  be  deficient  in  this  k 
duty  of  a  Christian." 

Here  he  ended  his  discourse,  which  he  hi 
carried  on  with  such  a  steady  countenanc 
such  a  strength  of  language  and  voice,  th 
whereas  when  I  entered  his  chamber  I  foui 
him  weak,  slow  in  the  utterance  of  his  word 
his  pulse  very  low,  as  with  a  lingering  feve 
tending  to  death,  his  countenance  pale  ai 
wan,  he  seemed  now,  as  by  a  miracle,  to  ha1 
resumed  fresh  vigour,  with  a  more  ruddy  con 
plexion  and  a  stronger  pulse,  so  that  I  mat 
him  feel  mine,  in  order  to  compare  them  fc 
gether.  At  that  instant  my  heart  was  so  sue 
that  I  could  scarce  answer  him  a  word  ;  bu 
two  or  three  hours  after,  in  order  to  keep  « 
his  noble  courage,  and  also  because  I  wish* 
from  the  tender  concern  I  had  all  my  life  Ion 
for  his  honour  and  glory,  that  there  should  I 
more  witnesses  of  so  many  strong  proofs  of  a 
magnanimity,  by  having  a  larger  company  i 
his  chamber,  I  said  to  him,  that  I  blushed  k 
shame  to  think  that  my  courage  failed  me  t 
the  hearing  of  what  he,  who  was  so  great  i 
sufferer,  had  the  courage  to  say,  that  hitherto 
had  thought  that  God  scarce  ever  gave  us  • 
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great  an  advantage  over  human  accidents,  and 
could  hardly  believe  what  I  had  read  of  it  in 
some  histories ;  but  that  having  now  seen  such 
a  proof  of  it,  I  praised  God  that  I  bad  found  it 
in  a  person  by  whom  I  was  so  much  beloved, 
and  who  was  to  me  so  dear,  and  that  this  would 
serve  me  as  an  example  to  act  the  same  part 
in  my  turn. 

He  interrupted  roe  by  desiring  I  would  do 
so,  and  demonstrate,  by  the  effect,  that  the 
conversations  we  had  had,  in  the  time  of  our 
health,  were  not  only  words  of  mouth,  but 
deeply  engraved  on  our  hearts  and  souls,  and 
ready  to  be  put  in  execution  upon  the  first  occa- 
sion that  ottered,  adding,  that  this  was  the  true 
practical  aim  of  our  studies  and  of  philosophy. 
Then  taking  me  by  the  hand,  "My  brother, 
my  friend,'  said  he,  "  I  assure  thee  I  have 
done  many  things,  1  think,  in  my  life,  with  as 
much  pain  and  difficulty  as  I  do  this.  And 
when  all  is  said,  it  is  a  long  while  ago  since  I 
was  prepared  for  it,  and  that  I  had  got  all  my 
lesson  by  heart.  But  is  it  not  enough  to  have 
lived  to  my  age  ?  I  was  just  entering  into  my 
thirty- third  year.  By  God's  grace,  all  my 
days  hitherto  have  been  healthy  and  happy  ; 
but,  through  the  inconstancy  of  human  affaire, 
they  could  hardly  continue  so  longer ;  it  was 
now  time  to  launch  into  serious  affaire,  and  to 
expect  to  meet  with  a  thousand  unpleasant 
things,  as  particularly  the  inconveniences  of 
old  age,  of  which  I  am  by  this  means  quit. 
Aud  besides,  it  is  probable  that  I  have  lived 
to  this  hour  with  more  innocence,  and  less  ill- 
nature,  than  I  should  have  done  if  God  had 
permitted  me  to  live  till  my  head  had  been 
filled  with  the  care  of  getting  wealth,  and  push- 
ing my  affairs.  As  for  my  part,  1  am  certain 
that  I  am  going  to  God  and  the  seat  of  the 
blessed."  And,  because  my  countenance  be- 
trayed some  uneasiness  at  these  words  of  his : 
*'  \Vhat !  brother,"  said  he,  "  would  you  pos- 
sess me  with  fear?  If  I  had  any  terror  upon 
me,  whose  business  should  it  be  to  remove  it, 
but  yours?" 

The  notary,  who  was  sent  for  to  receive  his 
last  will  and  testament,  coming  in  the  evening, 
I  made  him  prepare  the  writings,  and  then 
went  to  ask  La  Boetie  whether  he  would 
not  sign  it :  "  Not  sign  it  ?"  said  he ;  "  1 
will  do  it  with  my  own  hand  ;  but  I  wish, 
brother,  that  they  bad  given  me  more  time, 
for  I  find  myself  extremely  weary,  and  so 
weak,  that  I  am  in  a  manner  spent."     1  was 

foing  to  change  the  discourse ;  but  he  recovered 
imself  on  a  sudden,  and  said  to  me,  that  he 
had  not  very  long  to  live,  and  he  desired  of  me 
to  know  whether  the  notary  wrote  a  swift  hand, 
for  he  should  scarce  make  any  pause  in  dic- 
tating. I  called  the  notary  to  him,  and  he 
dictated  to  him  his  will  on  the  spot,  so  fast  that 
he  had  much  ado  to  keep  pace  with  him  ;  and 
having  made  an  end,  he  desired  me  to  read  it 
to  him,  and  said  to  me :  "  See,  what  it  is  to 
take  care  of  that  6ue  thiug  our  riches.     Sunt 
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Juxc  qua  hominibus  vocantur  bona,  "  these  are 
the  things  that  men  call  good."  After  the 
will  was  signed,  his  chamber  being  full  of 
people,  he  asked  me  if  talking  would  do  him 
any  harm  ;  I  said  no,  provided  he  spoke  softly. 

Then  he  called  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Quen- 
tin,  his  niece,  to  him,  and  spoke  to  her  thus : 
"  My  dear  niece,  I  think  that  ever  since  I 
have  known  thee,  I  have  seen  the  rays  of  a  very 
excellent  nature  shine  in  thee;  but  these  last 
offices,  which  thou  dost  perform  with  so  much 
affection  and  diligence  in  my  present  necessity, 
give  me  very  great  hopes  of  thee ;  and  I  am 
truly  obliged  to  thee,  and  thank  thee  most 
affectionately.  Now,  in  order  to  discharge  my 
conscience,  I  advise  thee,  in  the  first  place,  to 
be  ever  devoted  towards  God ;  for  this  is,  no 
doubt,  the  principal  part  of  your  duty,  and  that 
without  which  no  otter  action  of  oure  can  be 
either  good  or  seemly ;  and  when  such  devotion 
is  sincere,  it  necessarily  draws  after  it  all  other 
virtuous  actions.  Next  to  God,  thou  must  love 
thy  father  and  mother,  thy  mother,  my  sister, 
whom  I  esteem  one  of  the  best  and  most 
sensible  women  in  the  world,  and  I  intreat  thee 
to  regulate  thy  life  by  ber  example.  Do  not 
suffer  thyself  to  be  drawn  aside  by  pleasures ; 
avoid  as  a  pestilence  those  silly  familiarities 
with  which  thou  seest  women  sometimes  indulge 
men  ;  for  though  there  may  be  no  harm  in 
them  at  first,  yet  by  little  and  little  they  cor- 
rupt the  mind,  and  lead  it  to  idle  thoughtless- 
ness, and  thence  to  the  abominable  sink  of  vice. 
Believe  me,  the  surest  protection  of  a  young 
woman's  chastity  is  staidness.  I  intreat  thee, 
and  I  expect,  that  thou  wilt  remember  roe,  by 
frequently  recalling  to  mind  the  friendship  I 
have  shown  you ;  not  to  complain  and  gneve 
yourself  for  the  loss  of  me,  and,  as  far  as  is  in 
my  power,  I  forbid  this  to  all  my  friends,  since 
it  would  look  as  if  they  envied  the  happiness  of 
which,  by  the  favour  of  death,  I  shall  soon  see 
myself  in  possession.  And  assure  yourself,  my 
dear,  that  if  God  were  now  to  indulge  me 
with  the  choice,  of  returning  to  live,  or  of 
finishing  the  journey  I  have  now  begun,  I 
should  be  at  a  loss  which  to  choose.  My 
dear  niece,  farewell !" 

He  then  called  Mademoiselle  d'Areat,  his 
step-daughter,  and  said  to  her :  "  My  daughter, 
you  have  no  great  need  of  advice  from  me,  as 
you  have  a  mother  whom  1  have  found  so  pru- 
dent, so  very  conformable  to  my  temper  and 
inclinations,  that  she  never  once  offended  me  ; 
you  will  be  very  well  instructed  by  such  a 
tutoress.  And  do  not  think  it  strange  if  I, 
who  am  not  related  to  you  by  blood,  have  a 
care  and  anxiety  for  you  ;  for  since  you  are 
the  daughter  of  a  person  so  near  to  me,  it  is 
impossible  but  I  must  be  touched  with  what- 
ever concerns  you ;  and  therefore  I  have  ever 
taken  as  much  care  of  the  affairs  of  M.  d'Arsat, 
your  father,  as  of  my  own,  and  perad venture 
it  will  not  impede  your  advancement  that  you 
were  my  step -daughter.    You  have  enough 
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both  of  wealth  and  beauty ;  you  are  a  gentle- 
woman of  a  good  family  ;  you  have  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  grace  these  gifts  by  cul- 
tivating your  mind,  which  I  desire  you  would 
not  fail  of  doing.  I  do  not  forbid  you  vice, 
which  is  so  detestable  in  women  ;  for  I  am  not 
willing  so  much  as  to  think  you  can  even  enter- 
tain it  in  your  mind, —  nay,  I  believe  that  you 
abhor  the  very  name  of  it.  My  dear  daughter, 
fare  well." 

Though  the  whole  chamber  was  full  of  weep- 
ing and  wailing,  it  did  not  interrupt  the  thread 
of  his  discourses,  which  were  pretty  lone.  But 
after  he  had  made  an  end,  be  ordered  every 
one  to  quit  his  room  except  his  garrison,  as  he 
called  bis  female  attendants.  And  then  calling 
to  my  brother  de  Beauregard,  he  said  to  him : 
"  M.  de  Beauregard,  I  thank  vou  very  heartily 
for  the  trouble  you  take  for  me.  I  have 
something  very  much  at  heart,  which  I  long  to 
tell  you,  and  will  therefore,  with  your  leave, 
discover  it  to  you."  And  being  encouraged 
by  my  brother,  he  proceeded  thus :  "  I  swear 
to  you,  that  of  all  who  have  set  about  the  re- 
formation of  the  church,  I  never  thought  there 
was  any  one  man  that  entered  upon  it  with 
better  zeal,  and  a  more  entire,  sincere,  and 
single-minded  affection,  than  you  ;  and  I  verily 
believe  you  were  excited  to  it  only  by  the  vices 
of  our  prelates,  who  undoubtedly  stand  in  need 
of  great  amendment,  and  by  certain  imperfec- 
tions, that  have  in  a  course  of  time  crept  into 
our  church.  I  do  not  wish  at  this  moment  to 
dissuade  you  from  it ;  for  I  would  not  desire 
anybody  to  do  anything  whatsoever  against 
his  conscience ;  but  I  would  fain  caution  you, 
that  in  regard  to  the  good  reputation  which 
your  family  has  acquired  by  their  perpetual 
agreement,  a  family  than  which  not  one  in  the 
world  is  dearer  to  me  (good  Qod !  where  is 
such  another  family  as  this,  which  never  did  an 
action  unbecoming  an  honest  man  J),  in  regard 
to  the  will  of  your  father,  that  good  father  to 
whom  you  are  so  much  obliged,  and  of  your 
uncle ;  you  should  avoid  such  extremities ;  be 
not  so  sharp  and  so  violent  to  your  brothers ; 
be  reconciled  with  them.  Make  no  separate 
combination  or  party,  but  unite  yourselves 
together.  You  see  what  ruin  these  dissensions 
have  brought  upon  this  kingdom,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  they  will  be  attended  with  still 
greater  mischiefs;  and,  as  you  are  wise  and 
^ood,  beware  of  bringing  these  inconveniences 
into  your  family,  for  fear  they  should  deprive 
it  of  the  honour  and  happiness  which  it  has 
enjoyed  to  this  hour.  Take  what  I  say  to  you 
in  good  part,  M.  de  Beauregard,  and  for  a 
sure  testimony  of  the  friendship  I  bear  you; 
for  with  this  view  I  hitherto  reserved  my 
mention  of  it  to  you;  and  perhaps  the  con- 
dition in  which  you  now  see  me  speaking 
it,  will  give  my  words  the  more  weight  and 
authority  with  you."  My  brother  thanked 
him  vrey  much. 

On  the  Monday  morning,  he  was  so  bad  that 


he  quitted  all  hopes  of  life,  insomuch  thi 
when  he  saw  me,  he  in  a  very  piteous  tot 
said:  "  Brother,  have  you  no  pity  for  ti 
many  torments  that  I  suffer  ?  Don't  yon  no 
see  that  all  the  relief  you  give  me,  serves  oal 
to  prolong  my  pain  ?"  Soon  after  this,  1 
fainted  ;  so  that  we  began  to  give  him  over  fi 
dead :  at  length,  by  the  power  of  vinegar  ax 
wine,  he  was  revived.  But  he  did  not  \h 
long  after ;  and  hearing  as  lament  around  hit 
he  said :  "  My  God,  who  is  it  torments  n 
thus?  Why  was  I  robbed  of  that  profoui 
and  pleasant  rest  I  had?  pray  leave  me 
myself."  And  then  hearing  me,  he  said 
"  And  you  too,  brother,  are  not  willing  that 
should  be  cured.  Oh,  what  ease  do  yon  d 
prive  me  of!"  At  last,  being  a  little  mo 
come  to  himself,  he  asked  for.  a  little  wint 
and,  liking  it  well,  said  to  me,  it  was  the  be 
liquor  in  the  world.  "  No,  surely,"  said  I, 
get  him  in  another  train,  "  water  is  the  best 
"  Yes,  without  doubt,"  replied  he,  t>£«*p  Apcfor. 
His  extremities,  even  his  face,  were  now  b 
come  as  cold  as  ice,  attended  with  a  deal 
sweat,  which  ran  down  all  bis  body,  and  1 
had  scarce  any  sign  of  a  pulse  left. 

This  morning  he  confessed  to  his  priest,  wl 
had  not,  however,  brought  all  the  necessari 
with  him,  and  therefore  could   not   oelebra 
mass.     But  on  Tuesday   morning    M.  de 
Boetie  sent  for  him  to  assist  him,  as  be  said, 
the  performance  of  the  last  doty  of  a  Christiai 
be  then   heard  mass  and  received   the  sacr 
ment;  and  as  the  priest  was  taking  leave 
him,  he  said :  "  My  spiritual  father,  I  numb 
beseech  you,  and  those  who  are    under  yo 
charge,  to  pray  to  God  for  me,  that  if  it  i 
ordered  in  the  most  sacred  rolls  of  the  decre 
of  God  that  I  should  now  end  my  days,  tfa 
he  would  take  pity  on  my  soul,  and  forgive  i 
my  sins,  which  are  without  number,  as  it  is  n 
possible  for  so  vile  and  base  a  creature  as  I 
have  performed  the  commands  of  so   high  ai 
mighty  a  Master ;  or  if  it  seemeth  good  to  hi 
that  1  should  tarry  longer  in  this  world,  beg 
him  to  put  a  speedy  period  to  the  agonies  whi 
I  suffer ;  and  that  he  would  be  so   gracious 
me  as  to  guide  my  steps  hereafter  in   the  pa 
of  his  holy  will,  and  to  make  me  better  than 
have  been." 

Here  he  stopped  a  little  to  take  breath,  ai 
seeing  that  the  priest  was  going  away,  he  r 
called  him,  and  said  to  him :  "  I  wish  to  decla 
this  also  in  your  presence :  I  protest  that,  as 
have  been  baptised,  and  have  lived,  so  I  a 
willing  to  die,  in  the  faith  and  religion  whk 
Moses  first  planted  in  Egypt,  which  the  patr 
archs  received  afterwards  m  Judea,  and  wbicf 
in  the  progress  of  time,  has  been  handed  dow 
to  us  in  France."  It  seemed  as  if  be  woul 
fain  have  spoken  a  little  more,  if  he  had  bee 
able ;  but  he  concluded  with  desiring  his  unci 
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and  me  to  pray  to  God  for  him :  "  For  these 
are,"  he  said,  "  the  best  offices  that  Christians 
can  perform  for  one  another."  In  speaking,  he 
happened  to  uncover  his  shoulder,  and  desired 
his  uncle  to  cover  it  again,  though  he  had  a 
valet  nearer  to  him,  and  then,  looking  at  me, 
he  said,  Ingenui  est,  cui  mulium  debeas,  ei 
plurimum  velle  debere  ;l  "  It  is  the  quality  of 
a  noble  mind  to  desire  to  be  under  still 
greater  obligation  to  him  whom  we  are  much 
indebted  to  already." 

In  die  afternoon,  M.  de  Belot  came  to  visit 
him,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  said : 
"  My  dear  friend,  I  was  but  now  about  to  pay 
my  debt,  but  I  have  found  a  good  creditor,  who 
has  remitted  it  me."  A  little  after,  starting 
suddenly  out  of  a  doze,  he  said  :  "  Well,  well, 
come  when  it  will,  I  wait  for  it  with  firmness 
and  pleasure ;"  words  which  he  repeated  two 
or  three  times  in  his  illness.  Afterwards,  as 
they  were  forcing  open  his  mouth  to  take  a 
draught,  he  said,  turning  himself  to  M.  de 
Belot,  An  vivere  tanti  est?  "  Is  life  worth  all 
this  ado  ?" 

In  the  evening,  death  began  indeed  to  strike 
him  with  his  arrows ;  and  as  I  was  at  supper, 
he  sent  for  me,  being  nothing  now  but  skin  and 
bone,  or,  as  he  called  himself,  Non  homo,  sed 
species  hominis ;  and  said  to  me  with  the  utmost 
difficulty:  "  My  brother  and  friend,  God  grant 
that  I  may  see  the  imaginations  I  have  lust 
been  entertained  with,  realised."  After  he  had 
stopped  a  while,  and  laboured  hard,  with  the 
deepest  sighs,  for  utterance,  for  then  the  tongue 
was  beginning  plainly  to  deny  him  its  office: 
"  What  were  they,  brother  ?"  "  Great,"  said 
he,  "  very  great."  "  It  never  happened  be- 
fore," I  said,  "  that  I  had  not  the  honour  of 
being  made  acquainted  with  all  your  ideas  ; 
will  you  not  let  me  still  enjoy  that  confidence?" 
"  Yes,  surely,  brother,"  said  he  ;  "  but  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  discover  them ;  they  are  won- 
derful, infinite,  and  unspeakable."  There  he 
stopped,  for  he  could  proceed  no  farther ; 
though  a  little  before  he  fain  would  have 
talked  to  his  wife,  and  had  said  to  her,  with 
the  most  cheerful  countenance  be  could  put 
on,  that  he  had  a  story  to  tell  her.  And  he 
seemed  to  strive  to  speak,  but  his  strength  fail- 
ing, he  called  for  a  little  wine  to  raise  it,  but 
it  signified  nothing ;  for  he  minted  away  on  a 
sudden,  and  for  a  good  while  lost  his  sight. 

Being  now  just  on  the  confines  of  death,  and 
hearing  the  lamentations  of  his  wife,  he  called 
her,  and  spoke  thus  to  her :  "  My  image,  you 
torment  yourself  before  the  time ;  will  you  not 
have  pity  on  me?  Take  courage.  Truly,  I 
am  more  in  pain  for  what  I  see  you  suffer,  than 
for  what  I  feel  myself;  and  with  reason,  because 
as  for  the  evils  which  we  feel  of  our  own,  it 
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is  not,  properly  speaking,  we  who  feel  them, 
but  certain  senses  which  God  has  planted  in 
us;  but  what  we  feel  for  others,  we  feel  by 
judgment  and  the  faculty  of  reasoning.  But 
I  am  going."  This  he  said  because  his  spirits 
failed  him.  Now,  being  afraid  that  he  had 
frightened  his  wife,  he  recovered  himself,  and 
said :  "  I  am  going  to  sleep :  good  night,  my 
wife,  leave  me."  This  was  the  last  farewell 
he  took  of  her. 

After  she  was  ffone,  "  Brother,"  said  he  to 
me,  "  keep  close  by  me,  if  you  please ;"  and 
then,  either  feeling  the  darts  of  death  come 
thicker  and  sharper,  or  else  the  force  of  some 
hot  medicine  which  they  had  made  him  swal- 
low, he  spoke  with  a  stronger  and  more  audible 
voice,  and  turned  himself  about  in  bed  with 
violence;  so  that  all  the  company  began  to 
have  some  hopes,  because  hitherto  bis  weakness 
alone  had  made  us  despair  of  him.  Then, 
amongst  other  things,  he  begged  me  again  and 
again,  with  the  greatest  affection,  to  make  way 
for  him,  so  that  I  was  afraid  bis  senses  were 
gone.  Even  when  I  had  gently  remonstrated 
to  him  that  he  was  overpowered  by  his  dis- 
temper, and  that  these  were  not  the  words  of  a 
man  in  his  right  senses,  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
convinced,  but  repeated  it  still  more  strongly  : 
"  Brother,  brother,  what,  won't  you  give  me 
room?"  insomuch  that  he  forced  me  to  convince 
him  by  reason,  and  to  say  to  him,  that  since  he 
breathed  and  talked,  he  had  by  consequence 
a  place.  "  Yes,  yes,"  said  be,  "  I  have  ;  but  it 
is  not  the  one  I  want ;  and  besides,  say  what 
you  will,  I  have  no  longer  a  being."  "  God 
will  give  you  a  better  very  soon, "  said  I. 
"  Would  to  God,  brother,"  said  he,  "  1  was 
there  now;  I  have  longed  to  be  gone  these 
three  days  past."  In  this  distressed  state,  he 
often  called  to  me,  in  order  to  know  whether 
I  was  near  him.  At  length  he  inclined  a  little 
to  rest,  which  confirmed  us  still  more  in  our 
good  hopes  :  so  that  I  went  out  of  his  chanfber 
to  congratulate  thereupon  with  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Boetie ;  but  about  an  hour  after,  naming 
me  once  or  twice,  and  then  fetching  a  deep 
sigh,  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  about  three  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  morning,  the  18th  of  August, 
1503,  having  lived  thirty -two  years,  nine 
months,  and  seventeen  days. 


II.8 

To  Monseigneur, 
Monseigneur  de  Montaigne. 

Monseigneur, — In  obedience  to  your  com- 
mands last  year  at  your  house  of  Montaigne, 
I  have  with  my  own  hands  put  that  great 


Paris,  Gabriel  Brion,  I  Sty."  Montaigne's  father,  however, 
died  before  the  work  was  printed.  There  are  other  editions, 
Paris,  ches  Michel  Sonnins,  1581 ;  Rouen,  ones  Romain  de 
BeauTais,  160S ;  Tburnon,  1006 ;  Rouen,  ehes  Jean  de  la 
Mere,  1041,  &c.    See  steeyv,  book  ii-  e.  IS. 
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Spanish  divine  and  philosopher,  Raymond  Se- 
llout!, into  a  French  dress,  and  Have,  as  much  as 
lay  in  my  power,  stripped  him  of  that  rough 
mien  and  unpolished  aspect,  which  he  first 
appeared  in  to  you;  so  that,  in  my  opinion, 
lie  la  now  comely  and  genteel  enough  to  ap- 
pear in  the  best  of  company.  It  is  possible 
that  some  over-curious  readers  may  perceive 
that  he  lias  got  a  little  of  the  Gascon  turn  and 
feature ;  but  they  may  he  the  more  ashamed  of 
[heir  own  negligence,  in  suffering  a  person 
quite  a  novice  and  a  learner,  to  get  the  start 
of  them  in  this  work.  Now,  Monsiegneur, 
it  is  hut  reason  it  should  he  published  to  the 
world,  and  have  the  credit  uf  your  name,  be- 
cause what  amendment  ami  reformation  it  hns, 
is  all  owing  to  you.  Yet  I  plainly  perceive, 
that  it'  you  should  please  to  settle  accounts  with 
him,  you  will  be  very  much  his  debtor  ;  since, 
in  exchange  for  his  excellent  and  most  religious 
discourses,  of  lib  sublime,  and,  as  it  were, 
divine  conceptions,  it  will  appear  that  you 
have  only  brought  him  words  and  language, 
a  merchandize)  bo  mean  Bod  common,  that  lie 
who  lias  the  greatest  stock  of  it  is  pcrad venture 


the  « 


a  IbHl 


long  and  very  happv  life.     Paris,  this  18tL  of 
June,  166*. 

Your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  son, 
Michel  de  Montaigne. 


To  Monbibur  ns  Laksac,1 

Knight  «f  the  King' I  Order,  Member  of  kit 
Privy  Council,  tinfterinltmlant  of  hit  Fi- 
nances, and  Captain  of  a  Hundred  Gentle- 
men of  his  Household. 

Sir,  —  I  send  you  Xenophon'a  Economics, 
translated  iato  French  by  the  late  Monsiear  de 
la  But  tie ;  a  present  which  I  thought  very 
proper  for  you,  not  only  from  it*  coming,  in 
the  first  place,  as  you  know,  from  the  hand  of 
a  gentleman  of  distinction,  a  very  great  mini 
both  in  war  and  peace,  bat  from  having  tub  en 
its  second  form  from  that  person  whom  1  know 
you  loved  and  esteemed  as  long  as  he  lived. 
This  treatise  will  be  a  constant  inducement  to 
the  continuance  nf  your  favourable  opinion  and 
good -will  to  his  name  and  memory.  And  I 
will  be  bold  to  say,  that  you  need  not  fear  the 
making  any  additiou  to  your  regard  for  him : 


-<1  ,1-  fthtm,  Seitntiu  <i»  lata 
.unriltor,  cluuiMlIm  •(  tin  linp'n 

hi  mar  Lf  under  Henry  II.,  Chajtea  t 
latoiD.     lie  ww  charged    this   ai 


since,  as  you  took  a  liking  to  liira  only  from 
the  public  testimonies  lie  gave  of  bis  chancier, 
it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  assure  you,  that  be 
had  so  many  degrees  of  ability  beyond  com 
fame,  that  yon  are  verj  far  from  knowing 
thoroughly.  He  did  me  the  honour,  whi 
rank  with  the  greatest  blessings  of  my  fortune, 
to  form  so  strict  and  close  a  connexion  of 
friendship  with  me,  that  unless  my  sight  at 
any  lime  failed  me,  there  was  Dot  a  bias,  m 
live,  or  spring  in   his  soul,  which  I  could  l 


judge  of.     Without  offence  to  the 
.-,  take  him  altogether,  so  well  nigh 
a  miracle,  that,  lest  my  word   should   nut  be 


truth,  lien 


taken  for  any  thing,  if  I  once  transgress  the 
bounds  of  probability,  I  am  forced,  in  speaking 
of  him,  to  constrain  and  contract  myself  short 
of  the  extent  of  what  I  kuow  of  liim.  And 
for  this  time,  sir,  I  shall  barely  content  myself 
nith  entreating  you,  for  the  honour  and  vene- 
ration which  you  owe  to  the  truth,  to  believe 
and  testify  that  our  Guyenne  never  saw  hia 
fellow  amongst  the  gentlemen  of  the  robe.  In 
hopes,  therefore,  that  you  will  render  him  that 
which  is  most  justly  due  to  him,  and  with  a 
view  to  keep  him  fresh  in  your  mrmorv,  1 
present  you  this  book,  which  at  the  same  tin* 
will  satisfy  you,  on  my  part,  fust,  had  not  my 
insufficiency  laid  me  under  an  express  prohibi- 
tion to  do  it,  I  would  bave  been  aa  ready  to 
present  you  with  something  of  my  own,  as  u 
acknowledgement  of  the  obligati.i 
am  under  to  you,  and  of  that  favour  and  frir.mi- 
ship  which  you  have  for  a  loug-  time  shown  to 
our  family.  But,  sir,  for  want  of  better  Mas, 
I  oner  you  in  payment  the  sincerest  tender  of 
my  bumble  service. 
Sir,  I  beg  God  to  protect  you,  and  an 


M., 


VlONTAtOWI. 


To  Monsieur  de  Mbsmes,' 

Seigneur  de  Roiiiy  el  de  Malattdze,  one  oflhi 

King's  Privy  Council. 

Sir,— It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fiillia 
that  men  are  guilty  of,  to  exert  the  force  of 
their  understandings  to  give  a  shock  and  m 
overthrow  to  opinions  that  are  commonly  re- 
ceived, and  yield  us  satisfaction  and  conical; 
for  whereas   every  thing  under  heaven  cni 

"   with  which  a 


iKkr"f'iini>K   peace  with   Che  Pn 

It  Biron,  bia  eoUeague  id  this  u 

(cw,  Uiia  peace  vu  called  In  fmu  Sort. 
I  Hurt  Ihe  maaaam  tit  ■>(.  MMaMI 
'  ■    alirr.     De  lint 
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i  has  furnished  it,  for  the  ornament  and  conveni- 
i  ence  of  its  being,  these  men,  that  they  may 
i  seem  to  be  of  a  more  gay  and  sprightly  dispo- 
r  sition,  not  capable  of  admitting  and  entertaining 

any  thing  but  what  has  been  a  thousand  times 
touched  and  poised  in  the  nicest  balance  of  rea- 
son, shake  their  minds  out  of  a  calm  and  easy 
situation,  for  the  sake  of  possessing  them,  after 
a  long  enquiry,  with  doubt,  uneasiness,  and 
excitement.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  child- 
hood and  simplicity  have  been  so  much  com- 
mended by  truth  itself.  For  my  part,  I  had 
rather  be  more  at  my  ease,  with  less  ability ; 
more  contentment,  with  less  understanding. 
Therefore  it  is,  sir,  though  some  of  the  wits 
laugh  at  our  concern  for  what  may  pass  in  the 
world  after  we  are  departed  from  it, — the  soul, 
they  say,  when  lodged  elsewhere,  having  no 
longer  any  care  for  things  below, — yet  I  think  it 
is  a  great  comfort  to  the  frailty  and  short  space 
of  this  life,  to  think  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
strengthened  and  prolonged  by  mine  and  repu- 
tation ;  and  I  most  heartily  give  in  to  so  plea- 
sant and  favourable  an  opinion,  which  is  innate 
in  us,  without  a  curious  enquiry  into  the  how 
or  the  wherefore.  From  this  it  is  that,  as  I 
loved  no  mortal  so  well  as  M.  de  la  Boetie,  the 
greatest  man  of  this  age,  in  my  opinion,  I 
should  think  it  a  gross  failure  of  my  duty,  if 
1  wittingly  suffered  a  character  so  rich  and 
so  worthy  of  commendation  as  his,  to  vanish 
and  slip  out  of  remembrance,  and  if  I  did  not, 
upon  that  score,  attempt  to  revive  and  raise  him 
again  to  life.  I  believe  that  he  is  sensible  of 
it  in  some  measure,  and  that  these  efforts  of 
mine  affect  and  please  him ;  in  truth,  he  still 
lodges  in  my  breast  so  entire  and  so  vividly, 
that  I  cannot  think  him  so  deep  under  ground, 
nor  so  totally  removed  from  our  correspond- 
ence. Now,  sir,  because  every  fresh  discovery 
which  I  make  of  his  person  and  character  is 
as  a  multiplication  of  this  second  life  of  his, 
and  because  his  name  is  ennobled  and  honoured 
from  the  place  that  receives  it,  it  is  incumbent 
on  me,  not  only  to  diffuse  it  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power,  but  also  to  recommend  it  to  the  care 
of  persons  of  honour  and  virtue,  in  the  number 
whereof  you  have  so  high  a  station  that,  in 
order  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  receiving 
this  new  {pest,  and  giving  him  a  good  welcome, 
I  determined  to  present  you  with  this  small 
work,  not  for  any  service  that  you  can  reap 
from  it,  being  very  sure  that  you  have  no  need 
of  an  interpreter,  to  converse  with  Plutarch 
and  his  companions;  but  it  is  possible  that 
Madame  de  Roissy,  when  she  sees  the  order  of 
her  household,  and  your  good  harmony  repre- 
sented to  the  life,  will  be  well  pleased  to  find 
that  the  excellence  of  her  natural  disposition 

1  Printed  in  the  same  collection,  before  the  Poemata  of 
La  Boetie,  page  100  De  1' Hospital  was  at  this  time  at 
his  estate  of  De  Vignay,  whither  he  had  banished  himself, 
in  order  not  to  be  a  witness  of  the  horrible  cruelties  con- 
spiring by  the  Court  of  Charles  IX.  against  the  Protestants, 
and  which  all  his  courageous  opposition  could  not  prevent, 
in  resigning  the  seals  to  Pierre  Brulart,  secretary  lo  Cathe- 


has  not  only  attained  to,  but  even  surmounted, 
what  the  wisest  philosophers  have  been  able  to 
conceive  of  the  duty  and  laws  of  marriage. 
And,  at  any  rate,  I  shall  ever  esteem  it  an 
honour  to  be  able  to  do  any  thing  that  may 
give  you  or  yours  a  pleasure ;  such  is  my  obli- 
gation to  serve  you. 

Sir,  I  pray  God  to  give  you  a  long  and 
happy  life.  —  Montaigne,  this  30th  of  April, 
1570. 

Your  humble  servant, 

Michel  de  Montaigne. 


V.1 

To  Monsieur  de  l' Hospital,  CJtanceUor 

of  France. 

Monseigneur, — I  have  an  opinion  that  such 
as  you,  to  whom  fortune  and  the  reason  of 
tilings  have  committed  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  are  not  more  curious  in  any 
enquiry  than  how  you  may  attain  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  men  in  your  offices ;  for  there  is 
scarce  any  community  so  barren,  but  it  has  men 
enough  in  it  for  the  commodious  discharge  of 
all  its  functions,  provided  its  departments  and 
jurisdiction  can  be  justly  laid  out;  and  when 
that  point  is  once  gained,  there  would  be  no- 
thing wanting  to  the  perfect  composition  of 
a  state.  Now,  the  more  desirable  this  is,  the 
more  difficult  it  is,  forasmuch  as  neither  your 
eyes  can  see  so  far,  as  to  select  and  choose  in 
so  great  and  so  various  a  multitude,  nor  can 
they  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  men's  hearts, 
to  discover  their  intentions  and  their  con- 
sciences, the  chief  points  to  be  considered.  So 
that  there  was  never  yet  any  polity,  ever  so 
well  established,  in  which  we  have  not  often 
observed  mistakes  in  this  department,  or  that 
choice ;  and  in  those,  where  ignorance  and 
malice,  dissimulation,  bribery,  intrigues,  and 
violence  carry  the  point,  if  any  election  is  made 
meritoriously,  it  is  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed 
to  fortune,  which,  by  the  inconstancy  of  its 
various  turns,  happened  this  one  time  to  fall 
into  the  train  of  reason. 

This  consideration,  sir,  has  often  been  my 
comfort,  when  I  saw  M.  Stephen  de  la  Boetie, 
one  of  the  most  proper  and  necessary  men 
for  the  chief  offices  in  France,  live  all  bis 
days  unemployed  and  neglected  by  his  own 
fire-side,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  for,  as  to  his  own  part,  I  must  tell 
you,  sir,  that  he  so  abounded  in  those  posses- 
sions and  treasures  which  defy  fortune,  that 
never  was  any  man  more  satisfied  or  more  con- 
tented.   I  know,  indeed,  that  he  was  advanced 


line  de  Medicis,  he  says :  "  the  affairs  of  this  time  are  too  cor- 
rupt for  me  to  take  a  part  in  them."  It  was  very  natural  in 
itself  to  dedicate  these  Vera  Latin*  to  De  ('Hospital,  one  of 
the  best  Latin  ports  of  his  time ;  but  the  particular  cir- 

Uor  u 


cumwtances  under  which  the  great  chancellor  was  then 
placed,  renders  the  dedication  peculiarly  honourable  to 
Montaigne. 
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to  certain  local  dignities  which  are  thought 
highly  of ;  and  I  know,  moreover,  that  never 
was  any  man  better  qualified  for  them ;  and 
that  at  thirty-two  years  of  age,  when  he  died, 
he  had  acquired  more  true  reputation  therein 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  But,  surely, 
it  is  unreasonable  to  let  a  man  who  would 
make  a  good  officer,  remain  a  common  soldier, 
and  to  employ  those  in  the  lower  offices  who 
would  act  well  in  the  first.  The  truth  is,  that 
his  abilities  were  not  employed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, nor  sufficiently  exerted  ;  so  that  over 
and  above  his  office,  he  had  a  surplus  of  great 
talents,  that  lay  idle  and  unprofitable,  which 
might  have  been  of  service  to  the  public  affairs, 
and  an  honour  to  himself. 

Now,  sir,  since  he  was  so  averse  to  push 
himself  forward,  it  being,  unfortunately,  the  lot 
of  virtue  and  ambition  to  lodge  but  seldom  in 
one  breast ;  and  as  he  lived  in  times  so  stupid, 
or  no  full  of  envy,  that  he  could  not  possibly 
have  any  assistance  from  another's  testimony 
of  him,  I  long  prodigiously  that  at  least  his 
memory,  which  alone  must  henceforth  lay  claim 
to  the  offices  of  our  friendship,  may  receive  the 
reward  of  his  merit,  and  that  it  may  have 
a  place  in  the  commendations  of  persons  of 
honour  and  virtue.  For  this  reason,  sir,  I  was 
desirous  of  bringing  him  to  light,  and  present- 
ing him  to  you  by  these  few  Latin  verses  that 
he  has  left  behind  him.'  Quite  contrary  to  the 
mason,  who  exhibits  the  gayest  part  of  his 
edifice  towards  the  street,  and  to  tho  mercer, 
who  makes  a  shew  and  parade  of  the  richest 
sample  of  his  goods,  the  thing  most  to  be  prized 
in  my  friend,  the  very  juice  and  marrow  of  his 
merit,  went  away  with  him,  and  we  have  no* 
thing  left  of  him  but  the  bark  and  the  leaves. 
The  man  who  could  display  the  well  regulated 
movements  of  his  soul,  his  piety,  his  virtue,  his 
justice,  the  vivacity  of  his  temper,  the  weight 
and  solidity  of  his  judgment,  the  sublimity  of 
his  conceptions,  so  far  exalted  above  those  of 
the  vulgar,  his  learning,  the  grace  that  accom- 
panied all  his  actions,  the  tender  love  he  had 
for  his  wretched  country,  and  his  mortal  and 
sworn  hatred  to  every  vice,  but  especially  to 
that  base  traffic  which  is  screened  under  the 
honourable  name  of  justice,  would  certainly 
kindle  a  singular  affection  for  him  in  the  breasts 
of  all  good  men,  mixed  with  a  wonderful  regret 
for  his  loss.  But,  sir,  this  is  so  far  out  of  my 
power,  that  he  never  had  a  thought  of  leaving 
any  evidence  to  posterity  of  the  fruit  of  his  stu- 
dies, and  nothing  remains  thereof  but  what  he 
wrote  now  and  then  to  pass  away  the  time. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  I  entreat  you,  sir,  to  receive 
him  with  a  kindly  countenance;  and  as  we 
often  judge  of  the  greater  by  the  less,  and  as 
the  very  pastimes  of  great  men  give  an  honour- 
able idea  to  the  clear-sighted  of  the  source  from 


which  they  spring,  I  hope  you  will,  by  this 
work  of  his,  rise  to  the  knowledge  of  himself, 
and  by  consequence  love  and  embrace  his  name 
and  memory.  In  so  doing,  sir,  yon  will  bat 
render  an  equivalent  to  Die  settled  opinioi 
which  he  had  of  your  virtue  ;  and  also  accom- 
plish what  he  exceedingly  longed  for  whilst  he 
lived ;  for  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  world,  in 
whose  acquaintance  and  friendship  he  would 
have  thought  himself  more  happy  than  in  yours. 
But  if  any  one  takes  it  ill  that  I  make  so  bold 
with  other  people's  matters,  I  must  tell  him,  that 
never  was  any  thing  more  exactly  written  or 
delivered  in  the  schools  of  the  philosophers,  con- 
cerning the  prerogatives  and  duties  of  sacred 
friendship,  than  what  was  the  practice  be- 
tween this  person  and  me.  Besides,  sir,  this 
trivial  present,  like  killing  two  birds  with  one 
stone,  will  serve,  if  you  please,  to  shew  you  the 
honour  and  veneration  in  which  I  hold  your 
abilities,  and  singular  great  qualities  ;  for  as  to 
such  as  are  external  and  fortuitous,  it  is  not  my 
way  to  bring  them  into  the  account. 

Sir,  1  pray  God  to  grant  you  a  very  happy 
and  long  life. — Montaigne,  this  30th  of  April, 
1570. 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Michel  db  Mo.ntaiohr. 


1  These  reraea  are  respectively  addressed   to  Montaigne 
sir  mutual  friend  ;  to  Jos.  de  la  Chas- 


himself;  to  Belot,  their 


VI. 
Advertisement  to  the  Reader.7 

Reader, — Thou  art  indebted  to  me  for  all 
thou  enjo vest  of  the  late  M.  Stephen  de  la 
Boetie ;  for  I  can  assure  thee,  that  as  to  him, 
there  is  nothing  of  his  that  he  ever  regarded  a* 
worth  showing  thee,  nor,  indeed,  as  worth 
bearing  his  name  in  public.  But  I,  who  am 
not  so  difficult,  and  who,  besides,  am  not  will- 
ing that  these  works,  the  only  things  of  his  I 
found  in  his  library,  which  he  left  me  by  his 
will,  should  be  lost,  present  them  to  thee ;  and, 
if  I  may  trust  my  own  poor  judgment,  I  am 
inclined  to  hope  that  thou  wilt  find  that  some 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  our  time  have  made 
a  clutter  about  things  much  leas  noticeable  than 
these.  I  understand,  from  those  who  knew 
him  earlier  (for  our  acquaintance  did  not  begin 
till  about  six  years  before  his  death),  that, 
some  time  ago,  he  wrote  a  number  of  Latin  and 
French  verses,  under  the  name  of  Gironde,  and 
1  have  heard  recited  some  rich  specimens  of 
these  ;  among  others,  the  gentleman  who  has 
just  written  the  Antiquities  of  Bourges,*  re- 
peats some  that  perfectly  recal  my  friend  ;  but 
I  know  not  what  has  become  of  these,  or  of 
his  Greek  poems.  The  fact  is,  that,  as  each 
sally  came  into  his  bead,  he  put  it  down  oo 
the  first   piece  of  paper  he  came  across,  and 


m       - ~w   — — — —     — — ""  —  — —  — — 

smgne,  Montaigne  s  father- in- lair;   to  Margaret   de  Carle,         J  Chaumeau  published  his  HMc 
L*  Bottle's  wife;  to  the  celebrated  Jul.  C«*sar  Scaligcr,  &e.  '  years  before  the  date  of  this  letter. 


3  Printed  at  the  end  of  the  letter  to  If .  de  Lanaac,  and 
serving  as  a  preface  to  De  la  Bottle's  translations. 
J  Chaumeau  published  his  HUtorp  of  Berry  in  1566,  roar 
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took  no  further  care  to  preserve  it.  Be  assured 
that  I  have  done  all  I  could,  and  that,  during 
the  seven  years  he  has  been  lost  to  us,  I  have 
been  able  to  discover  nothing  further  of  his 
than  what  thou  seest,  except  a  Discourse  upon 
Voluntary  Servitude,  and  some  Memoirs  of  our 
Troubles,  arising  out  of  the  Edict  of  January, 
156*2  ;  the  which  two  pieces  I  hold  to  be  of  a 
quality  too  delicate  and  refined  to  be  exposed 
to  the  gross  and  heavy  air  of  so  ill  a  season. 
God  be  with  thee.  Paris,  this  10th  of  August, 
1570. 


VII.1 

To  M.  db  Foix,  one  of  the  King* a  Privy 
Council,  and  Ambassador  from  his  Majesty 
to  the  Senate  of  Venice. 

Sir, — When  about  to  recommend  to  you  and 
to  posterity  the  memory  of  the  late  Stephen  de 
la  Boetie,  incited  thereto  as  well  by  reason  of 
his  extreme  worth  as  of  the  singular  affection 
he  bore  me,  it  came  into  my  head  how  great 
a  wrong  it  is,  attended  with  weighty  conse- 
quences, and  worthy  of  the  restriction  of  the 
laws,  to  deprive,  as  is  commonly  done,  virtue 
of  glory,  her  faithful  companion,  to  bestow  it, 
without  selection  and  without  judgment,  on  the 
first  comer,  according  to  our  particular  inte- 
rests ;  seeing  that  the  two  principal  reins  that 
guide  us,  and  keep  us  in  order,  are  punishment 
and  reward,  which  only  affect  us,  as  men,  by 
the  medium  of  honour  and  shame,  inasmuch  as 
these  go  direct  to  the  soul,  and  are  only  appre- 
ciable by  those  sentiments  and  feelings  which 
are  internal  and  peculiarly  our  own,  whereas 
beasts  are  more  or  less  capable  of  every  other 
kind  of  reward  and  punishment.  Besides,  it 
is  well  to  note,  that  the  custom  of  praising* 
virtue,  even  the  virtue  of  those  that  are  dead, 
though  it  touches  not  them,  jet  serves  to  incite 
the  living  to  imitate  them :  just  as  the  extreme 
punishment  is  employed  by  justice,  rather  as  an 
example  to  others,  than  as  an  act  of  vengeance 
on  the  sufferer.  Now  praise  and  dispraise, 
answering  one  another  with  such  like  conse- 
quence, it  is  difficult  to  save  oneVself :  our 
laws  forbid  us  to  injure  the  reputation  of  a 
man,  yet  offer  no  impediment  to  our  injuring 
real  merit  by  bestowing  reputation  where  no 
merit  exists.  This  pernicious  license  of  dis- 
tributing, at  our  fancy,  praise  where  none  is 
due,  has  formerly,  in  different  places,  been  con- 
fined to  particular  classes;  and,  peradventure, 
it  is  this  circumstance  that  erewhile  brought 
poetry  under  the  disfavour  of  the  sages.  But, 
at  all  events,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  is  a 
vice  which  greatly  smucks  of  lying,  and  lying 


1  Printed  before  the  Vera  Francois  of  La  Boetie.  Pari*, 
1572.  This  collection,  consisting  of  only  19  pages,  contains : 
an  Epistle  to  his  Wife ;  a  translation  from  the  33ni  Canto  of 
Arioeto ;  a  chanson  ;  and  twenty-five  sonnets,  different  from 
those  already  referred  to.  Essays,  Book  i.  c.  28. 


is  a  vice  which  ever  unbeseems  a  well- descended 
mind,  whatever  pretext  it  assumes. 

As  to  the  person  of  whom  I  now  speak  to 
you,  sir,  there  is  no  danger  that  I  shall  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  truth  in  commending  him  ; 
his  misfortune,  on  the  contrary,  is,  that  though 
he  has  furnished  me,  as  much  as  man  could  do, 
with  just  and  manifest  occasions  for  praising 
him,  I  am  far  from  possessing  the  capacity  to 
do  this  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  Yet  t  am  the 
only  person  to  whom  he  disclosed  himself  in  his 
real  lustre,  and  who  can  answer  for  a  million 
of  graces,  perfections,  and  virtues,  that  lay, 
thanks  to  the  ingratitude  of  his  fortune,  fallow 
in  his  soul.  It  being  in  the  nature  of  things, 
I  know  not  why,  that  truth,  however  fair  and 
acceptable  in  herself,  hardly  obtains  credit  with 
us  unless  infused  and  insinuated  into  us  by  dint 
of  persuasion,  I,  finding  myself  ill  provided  with 
power  to  persuade,  or  authority  to  give  warrant 
to  my  simple  testimony,  or  eloquence  to  enrich 
and  set  it  forth,  had  well  nigh  made  up  mv  mind 
to  abandon  the  attempt  altogether,  not  Laving 
any  remains  of  his  which  worthily  represent 
to  the  world  his  genius  and  his  knowledge: 
the  truth  is,  sir,  that  having  been  surprised 
by  fate  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  full  and  vigorous  health,  he  had 
never,  as  yet,  thought  of  sending  forth  such 
works  as  might  show  posterity  what  he  really 
was ;  and  indeed,  peradventure,  even  had  the 
notion  come  across  him,  he  was  not  a  man  to 
trouble  himself  much  about  the  matter.  But 
I  have  at  last  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  it 
was  more  excusable  in  him  to  have  buried  with 
him  so  many  rare  favours  of  heaven,  than  it 
would  be  in  me  to  permit  the  knowledge  of 
what  be  has  done  to  pass  into  oblivion.  And, 
therefore,  having  so  sedulously  collected  all  I 
could  fiud,  complete  in  itself,  amongst  his  loose 
papers,  scattered  here  and  there,  the  playthings 
of  his  studies  and  of  the  wind,  it  seemed  to  me 
best  to  distribute  and  divide  these  into  as  many 
separate  portions  as  I  could,  in  order  the  more 
effectually  to  recommend  his  memory  to  the 
greater  number  of  people,  selecting  the  most 
notable  and  worthy  persons  of  my  acquaintance, 
and  whose  testimony  might  do  the  author  the 
greatest  honour,  such,  sir,  as  yourself,  who 
may  have  had  some  knowledge  of  him  in  his 
life-time,  but  too  slight  to  enable  yon  to  ap- 
preciate his  full  value.  Posterity  may  believe 
me  or  no,  as  it  pleases  ;  but  1  swear  to  it,  upon 
my  conscience,  that,  all  things  considered,  he 
was,  as  I  saw  and  knew  him,  a  man  whose  like 
I  never  met  with,  and  whom  I  can  hardly,  by 
the  utmost  stretch  of  my  imagination,  conceive 
a  superior  to. 

I  entreat  you,  sir,  most  humbly,  not  only  to 
become  the  general  protector  of  his  name,  but 
also  to  assume  the  especial  patronage  of  these 
ten  or  twelve  French  poems,  which  place  them- 
selves, almost  of  mere  pity,  under  the  shelter 
of  your  favour ;  for  I  will  not  conceal  from 
you,  that   their  publication  was  delayed  after 
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ifficicutly  puli-lied 
appear  in  print.  You  will  see,  sir,  bow 
far  Ibis  is  the  case ;  and  as  it  won"  I  ap- 
pear that  the  result  of  the  judgment  in  this 
matter  affects  the  interest  of  all  this  part  ■'  the 
country,  whence,  as  'tis  thought,  nothing  can 
proceed,  that's  writ  in  the  vernacular,  thnt  does 
uot  necessarily"  smack  of  the  barbarous  and 
uncouth,  it  is  especially  your  part,  who  to 
the  dignity  of  representing  the  first  family  in 
Guienne,  which  you  derive  from  your  ances- 
tors, have  yourself  added  that  of  being  "* 
eminent  amongst  us  in  all  manner  of . 
— it  is  for  you,  I  say,  not  only  byyi 
example,  but  by  the  authority  of  your  testi- 
mony in  this  matter,  to  show  that  such  is  not 
always  the  case  ;  and  that,  though  doing  is 
more  natural  to  the  Gascons  than  saying,  yet 
that  they  can  some  times  manifest  a  power  of 
the  tongue  at  well  as  of  the  arm,  of  mind  as 
well  as  of  courage.  For  my  part,  air,  it  is  not 
my  trade  to  judge  of  such  matters ;  but  I  have 
heard  competent  persons  say,  that  not  only  these 
verses  are  presentable,  but  that,  regard  being 
bad  to  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  inv  mi  ■:. 
they  are,  for  the  subject,  as  fleshy,  full,  and 
marrowy,  as  any  that  have  hitherto  appeared 
in  our  language.  Every  workman  naturally 
feels  himself  more  apt  in  some  particular  part 
of  his  art,  and  those  are  the  most  fortunute  wbn 
have  got  hold  of  the  noblest;  for  all  the  parti, 
equally  necessary  to  the  erection  of  an  edifice, 
are  not  equally  valuable.    Refinement  of  lan- 

Kage,  softness,  and  polish,  pered venture,  tin 
s  to  be  found  here  than  elsewhere;  but  it 
graceful  imaginings,  flashes  and  sallies  of  nttJttft, 
I  think  none  other  surpasses  him;  and  'tis, 
moreover,  to  be  considered  that  he  made  of 
these  things  neither  an  occupation  nor 
and,  indeed,  scarcely  put  pen  to  paper 
year,  at  it  manifestly  proved  by  thelittl.i  tin 
is  that  remains  to  us  of  his  productions,  whi 
yet  is  all,  as  farts  I  know,  that  be  ever  wrote. 
For  you  see,  sir,  rough  and  dry,  all  of  his  that 
has  reached  my  bands,  without  selection  or 
omission,  even  some  pieces  of  his  mere  boyhood. 
In  short,  it  would  seem  at  though  be  had 
merely  written  them  to  show  that  lie  was  ca- 
pable of  all  things  ;  for,  as  to  the  rest,  a  thou- 
sand and  a  thousand  times,  in  his  common 
conversation,  he  has  said  things  far  more  worthy 
to  be  known,  end  far  more  admirable. 

This,  sir,  is  what  reason  and  affection,  meet- 
ing together  by  a  rare  conjunction,  command 


ndj 


rent  ion  so  long  about  Uim,  offends  yon,  yoo 
ust,  if  you  please,  call  to  mind  that  the  prin- 
cipal effect  of  greatness  mid   eminence   is  to 
ijiose  you  to  lie  troubled  with  the  concerns  of 
her  people.     Sir,  1  entreat  you  to  accept  my 
imble   affection   to   your   service ;    may  G.J 
grant  you  a  long  and  happy  life. — Montaigne, 
this  1st  of  September,  1570. 

Your  humble  servant, 

MlCHKL  III'.  MoNTAIGSX. 


To  Mademoiselle 


VIII.1 

ie  Montaigne,  my  Wift. 
well  Ui*t,ai 


My  wife, — You  know  very  n 
ing  to  the  fashion  of  gentlemen  now-a-davs, 
you  arc  not  to  expect  to  be  stilt  courted  and 
caressed  ;  for  they  say  that  a  mail  of  parts  may 
indeed  take  a  wife,  but  that  he  is  a  fool  if  be 
marry  her.  Let  them  say  as  they  list;  for  aiy 
own  part,  I  keep  to  the  plain  fashion  of  the  old 
time,  of  which  I  now  wear  tbe  beard  ;  and,  it 
truth,  novelty  has  cost  so  dear  to  this  poor  stale 
(and  yet  1  know  not  whether  it  may  not  still 
cost  muv),  that  in  all  eases  and  places  I  wash 
my  hands  of  it.  Let  you  and  I,  wife,  live  after 
the  old  French  way.  Now,  you  may  remem- 
ber how  that  dear  brother  nnd  inviolable  com- 
panion of  mine,  the  late  M.  lie  la  Boetie,  oa 
his  death-bed,  gave  me  his  papers  and  books, 
which  have  been  since  my  most  favourite  fur- 
niture. I  neither  (Mm  nor  deserve  that  tlwj 
should  be  applied  solely  to  my  own  use;  (i 
this  reason  I  have  resolved  to  let  my  friend) 
pur  take  of  them.  And,  because  1  think  I  have 
none  more  intimnte  llian  yourself,  1  send  yon 
bis  French  translation  of  Plutarch's  Letter  of 
Consolation  to  his  Wife;  being  very  sorry  thai 
fortune  has  rendered  this  so  suitable  a  present 
for  you,  and  that  though  you  have  had  no  child 
but  one  dauglitrr,  utter  lung  expectation,  after 
we  had  been  married  four  years,  yon  were 
forced  to  part  with  her  in  the  second  year  of 
her  age.  But  I  leave  it  to  Plutarch  to  console 
you,  and  to  admonish  you  of  your  duty  in  this 
case,  desiring  that  you  would  lor  my  sake  give 
htm  credit:  for  be  will  discover  my  intentions 
to  you,  and  what  may  be  urired  upon  this  head, 
much  better  than  I  can.  Whereupon  my  wife, 
I  earnestly  recommend  myself  to  your  favour, 
and  pray  God  to  have  you  in  bis  keeping. — 
Paris,  this  10th  September,  Ia70. 
Your  dear  husband, 

Michel  db  Mostaignk. 


Jiftft  u  »mpltte  u   ]i....i],!,; 
a   &a  Adtsftisaawic  to   uu 


IX. 

To  Mons.  Dupray,1  Privy  Counsellor  to  the 
King  in  his  Court  and  Parliament  of  Paris. 

Sir, — The  affair  of  the  prisoner  Sienr  de 
Verres,  which  I  am  well  acquainted  with,  is 
entitled,  when  you  come  to  pass  sentence  upon 
him,  to  the  exercise  of  your  natural  gentleness 
of  disposition,  if  your  sense  of  public  duty  will 
permit  you  to  display  it  in  this  case.  He  did 
a  thin"  which  was  not  only  excusable  according 
to  the  laws  of  war  received  among  us,  but  ne- 
cessary, and,  under  the  circumstances,  praise- 
worthy ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  had  not  his  duty 
commanded  him,  lie  would  not  have  done  it. 
There  is  no  other  action  of  his  life  which  has 
subjected  him  to  reproach.  I  entreat  you,  sir, 
to  give  his  case  your  consideration  ;  you  will 
find  the  facts  of  the  matter  to  be  of  the  cha- 
racter I  have  represented ;  the  proceedings  of 
those  who  have  sought  to  damage  him,  on  j 
account  of  the  act,  is  far  more  culpable  than  | 
the  act  itself.  If  it  will  serve  him,  I  would  j 
also  state  to  you,  that  he  is  a  man  brought  up 
in  my  house,  is  related  to  many  notable  families, 


1  One  of  the  fourteen  judges  sent  into  Guienne,  after  the 
treaty  of  Fleix,  in  1580,  which  vat  probably  the  occasion  on 
which  the  present  letter  was  addressed  to  him. 

»  Wife  of  Julien  de  Paulmier,  born  1554,  died  1599. 


has  ever  conducted  himself  honourable  and 
worthily,  and  is  a  dear  friend  of  mine.  In 
preserving  him,  you  will  confer  an  extreme 
obligation  upon  me.  I  entreat  you  to  take  him 
under  yo'ir  care.  Sir,  I  kiss  your  hands;  may 
God  grant  you  a  long  and  happy  life.  From 
Castera,  this  23d  April. 

Your  affectionate  servant, 

Michel  de  Montaigne. 


i 


X. 

To  Mademoiselle  Paulmier.3 

Mademoiselle, —My  friends  all  know  that, 
from  the  time  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
ou,  I  destined  one  of  my  books  for  you ;  for  I 
elt  you  would  do  them  honour.  But  the  kind- 
ness of  Mons.  de  Paulmier  deprives  me  of  the 
means  of  giving  it  you,  he  having  since  obliged 
me  far  more  than  my  book  is  worth.  You  will 
therefore  accept  it,  if  you  please,  as  being  by 
right  yours,  before  I  owed  you  and  him  so 
much  ;  and  I  pray  you  to  have  it  in  favour, 
either  for  love  of  him  or  for  love  of  me.  As 
for  the  debt  I  owe  Monsieur  Paulmier,  I  will 
keep  it  entire,  and  endeavour  to  pay  it  off  by 
some  more  valuable  service. 


END  OF  THE  LETTERS. 
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ALPHABETICAL    INDEX 


TO  THE 


PRINCIPAL    MATTERS 


CONTAINED   IN 


THE    ESSAYS    OF    MONTAIGNE 


A. 

ABRA,  daughter  of  St.  Hilary.  The  manner  of  her 
death 95 

Absence,  the  advantages  of,  in  marriage  and  friendship .  451 

Abundance.    It*  inconvenience* 100 

Abydeans.  The  complete  and  voluntary  destruction  of 
this  people 105 

Abyssinian*.  Mules  considered  an  honourable  equipage 
amongst  this  nation 130 

Academicians  {the  sect  of).  Their  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  truth,  commented  on 203 

Achaiane.    Their  good  faith  in  war 10 

Action.  Actions  must  be  judged  of  by  the  intention,  154. 
The  precautions  we  should  take  before  we  pass  our 
judgment  upon  actions 195 

Actor:  Montaigne's  opinion  respecting  them,  75.  The 
effect  which  the  impersonation  of  tragedy  produces 
upon  some  of  them 387 

Adrian,  the  Roman  emperor.  The  precaution  he  took 
before  he  gave  the  order  for  his  slave  to  kill  him,  384. 
The  request  he  was  incessantly  making,  during  his 
last  illness;  and  an  observation  upon  this  subject, 
355.  Anecdote  of  him  and  the  philosopher  Favorinus.  4S0 

Adultery.  The  condition  on  which  it  was  permitted  in 
the  East  Indies   401 

Advocate.  The  advantages  that  advocates  ought  pecu- 
liarly to  possess 10 

.ZEginetians.  The  politic  cruelty  of  the  Athenians  to- 
wards them 321 

JElius  Verua,  the  Roman  emperor.  His  reply  to  his 
wife,  when  she  reproached  him  for  his  conjugal  infi- 
delities      80 

JEneas.    Singular  praise  of  him  by  Homer 19 

JEschylus.  The  death  of  this  poet,  28.  A  reproach 
that  was  made  him 80 

JEsop.  Montaigne's  opinion  of  this  fabulist,  187.  An 
anecdote  respecting  him  480 

Affectation,  unbecoming  a  courtier   73 

Affection.  Reflections  upon  the  love  of  parents  for  their 
children,  and  upon  that  of  children  for  their  parents, 
170.  Proofs  of  the  weakness  of  what  is  called  natural 
affection 183 

Afranius  and  Petreiua.  Mention  of  Caesar's  war  against 
them  341 

Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,    What  it  was  that  gave  this 

Srince  the  advantage  in  his  war  against  the  Boeotians, 
A  saying  of  his,  25.  Another  saying  of  his,  68. 
His  advice  to  Xenophon,  ib.  What  he  said  to  a  per- 
son who  saw  him  rompingwith  his  children,  83.  His 
custom  as  to  dress,  98.  The  ill  success  that  attended 
a  plan  he  chose  to  follow  in  a  battle  with  the  Boeo- 
tians, 128.  His  war  dress,  132.  A  question  he  put 
to  certain  Thasians,  245.  A  custom  of  his  com- 
mended, 373.  A  saying  of  his  about  love,  412.  Hia 
generous  conduct  towards  an  old  enemy ;  and  an  ob- 
servation upon  this  subject 400 


Agis,  king  of  Sparta.  His  war-dress,  132.  A  saying  of 
his,  100.    His  reply  to  an  Abderan  ambassador 207 

Agricola,  Cneiut  Julius.  Restrained  in  hia  too  violent 
appetite  for  learning 481 

Agrigentines.  The  refusal  they  experienced  at  the 
nands  of  Rmpedocles,  54.  A  remark  of  that  philoso- 
pher as  to  the  manners  of  this  people,  153.  Their 
respect  for  certain  animals    199 

Albigenses.  The  sacrifice  made  by  fifty  of  these  re- 
formers in  assertion  of  their  religion lit 

Albucilla.    The  death  of  this  Roman    284 

Albuquerque,  viceroy  of  India.  An  expedient  of  his  in 
a  tempest 102 

Alcibiades.  The  astonishing  flexibility  of  his  constitu- 
tion, 70.  His  manner  of  speaking,  295.  Anecdote 
of  him,  348.  Opinion  of  his  character,  350.  Instance 
of  his  subtle  policy,  380.  His  reason  for  excluding 
music  from  feasts     514 

Alcimus.    The  enormous  weight  of  his  armour 180 

Alcmeon.  The  opinion  of  this  philosopher  as  to  the 
Divinity,  237.     His  opinion  as  to  human  seed   259 

Alexander  the  Great.  Cruelty  of  this  prince  towards 
Betis  and  towards  the  Thebans,  3.  His  noble  reply 
to  Polypercon,  11.  The  age  at  which  he  died,  28.  His 
magnanimous  conduct  towards  his  physician  Philip, 
51.  The  reproach  his  father  made  him,  108.  What 
he  said  to  the  flatterers,  who  called  him  son  of  Jupiter, 
122.  His  profound  sleep  on  the  morning  of  the  famous 
battle  of  Arbela,  120.  His  war-dress,  133.  His  skill 
in  horsemanship,  and  details  respecting  Bucephalus, 
134.  Mention  of  hia  battles  against  the  Dahae,  137. 
The  suitable  manner  in  which  he  rewarded  useless 
ingenuity,  144.  The  odour  which  exhaled  from  his 
perspiration,  145.  Opinion  as  to  his  valour.  154.  The 
desperate  resolution  come  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town  in  India,  that  he  was  besieging.  105.  Opinion 
as  to  hia  conduct  towards  Phi  lot  is,  100.  Mention  of 
his  temerity,  185.  The  barbarous  sacrifice  he  offered 
to  Thetis,  and  observation  upon  this  subject,  241. 
Mention  of  a  custom  of  his,  295.  The  plan  he  had 
recourse  to  for  preventing  himself  from  falling  asleep, 
313.  H  is  favourite  reading,  340.  Montaigne's  opinion 
of  this  great  prince,  348.  The  enormous  apes  that  Alex- 
ander saw  in  India.  485.  The  extraordinary  compli- 
ment paid  him  by  Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  409. 
His  father's  letter  to  him,  419.  His  just  reprimand 
of  the  athlete  Crisson,  425.  His  reception  of  the  offer 
of  citizenship  made  him  by  the  Corinthians.  400.  H  is 
jealousv  of  his  father's  victories,  474.  Philotas'  jest 
upon  the  deification  of  Alexander  518 

Alexander,  tyrant  of  Thebes.  His  reason  for  disliking 
the  representation  of  tragedies  321 

Alexander  VI.,  pope.    The  manner  of  his  death   95 

Alexandridas.  The  reproach  he  made  a  long-winded 
orator 05 

Alexia.  The  desperate  resolution  taken  by  the  Gascons, 
who  were  besieged  in  this  town  by  Caesar,  91*    Fur- 
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Aristodemus,  king  of  Meuene.    His  reason  for  killing 

himself 387 

Aristodcmus,  the  Lacedemonian.    The  strict  justice  hit 

companions  meted  out  to  him 99 

Aristo,  father  of  Plato.    Anecdote  of  him 246 

Arwto,  of  Chios.  A  wise  observation  of  his  as  to  the 
effect  which  philosophers  produce,  57.  His  definition 
of  rhetoric,  142.  His  opinion  as  to  the  Divinity,  238. 
His  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  laws,  271.    A  saying 

of  his,  390.     Another 458 

Aristophanes,  the  grammarian.  His  mistake  in  find- 
ing fault  with  Epicurus'  style 73 

Aristotle.  Montaigne's  opinion  as  to  the  frequent  quo- 
tations made  use  of  in  the  works  of  this  philosopher, 
233.  The  obscurity  of  his  style,  ib.  Chrysippus' 
opinion  of  his  writings.  234.  His  authority  in  the 
schools,  250.  His  opinion  of  glory,  290.  A  remark- 
able saying  of  his,  322.  Observation  on  his  manner 
of  describing  man,  404.  His  rejoinder  on  being  re- 
proached with  too  much   indulgence  for  a  wicked 

person 493 

Arius.    The  death  of  this  heresiarch 94 

Army.    The  want  of  discipline  in  the  French  armies  in 

Montaigne's  time,  and  reflections  on  the  subject  ....    482 
Armenia.     The  difficulties  encountered  by  the  ten  thou- 
sand Greeks  amidst  the  mountains  of  this  country  . .     99 
Armorial  bearings.   Their  uncertainty,  130.    Description 

of  those  of  Montaigne    ib. 

Arms.  Whether  soldiers  should  wear  rich  arms,  131. 
What  are  the  most  effectual,  135.  The  French  nobility 
reproached  for  not  always  wearing  them,  184.    The 

inconveniences  of  defensive  armour  185 

Arras.    The  obstinacy  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town 

at  the  time  it  was  taken  by  Louis  XI Ill 

Arria,  wife  of  Pet  us.    Her  brave  death 315 

Ar»ac  ;le  Sieur  d'),  Montaigne's  brother.  The  incursion 

of  the  sea  on  his  domains 88 

Arts.  The  influence  of  chance  on  the  discoveries  and 
success  of  the  arts,  50.  The  inferiority  of  the  produc- 
tions of,  as  compared  with  those  of  nature 89 

Artabanes.    The  reproach  he  cast  upon  Xerxes 102 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  king  of  Persia.  The  battle  be- 
tween this  prince  and  his  brother  Cyrus,  133.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  Cyrus  objected  to  him,  150.  The 
ameliorations  which  this  prince  introduced  into  the 

too  rigorous  laws  of  Persia   197 

Artibius,  the  Persian  general.  What  it  was  that  occa- 
sioned his  death,  in  an  encounter  with  Onesilus 134 

Aruntius.  Lucius.     His  reason  for  killing  himself. 163 

Asclepiades.     His  innovations  in  physic 357 

Asiatics.    The  sumptuousness  of  their  armies  131 

Asinius  Pollio.  An  anecdote  of  this  consul,  322.  A 
saying  of  his  in  reference  to  some  verses  composed 

against  him  by  Augustus 426 

Assassins.    The  manners  and  religious  belief  of  this 

people    329 

Ansigni,  le  Seigneur  d\     His  imprudence   10 

Assyrians,  a  custom  among  this  people 130 

Astapa,  a  town  of  Spain.    The  fearful  voluntary  death 

of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town   1 65 

Atarazy.     Definition  of  this  term,  and  observations  on 

the  subject    231 

Atheism.     Reflections  on  this  subject 203 

Athens.    A  sarin j?  of  Isocrates  about  this  city    3^4 

the  Duke  of.    The  inconsiderate  conduct  of 

this  prince  at  Florence 52 

Athenians.  Their  horrible  injustice  towards  the  con- 
querors at  the  Argineusian  Isles,  8.  The  restrictions 
they  imposed  upon  rhetoric,  142.  Their  decree  as  to 
the  mules,  which  had  been  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  one  of  their  temples,  199.  A  decree  of  theirs 
for  the  purification  of  the  island  of  Del  on,  400.  An 
inscription   with   which  they  honoured  the  entry  of 

Pompey  into  their  city 518 

Atlantes.    A  reference  to  this  people    510 

Atlantis.     Details  as  to  this  island. b7 

Atoms.     Objections  against   the  atomic  system  of  the 

Epicureans    253 

Attalus.    The  manner  in  which  he  outraged  the  young 

Pausanias 150 

Atticus.  Titus- Poniponius.     Hisdeath 284 

Aubignv,  M.  d\    The  taking  of  Capua  by  this  leader. .     11 

Aufidius.     Hisdeath 28 

Augustus.  Anecdote  of  this  emperor,  9*  His  noble 
conduct  to  Cinna,  49.  The  complaisance  of  Livia,  his 
wife,  92.  His  profound  sleep  on  the  eve  of  battle,  127. 
Observations  on  some  of  his  laws,  151.  The  difficulty 
of  forming  a  correct  judgment  respecting  him,  15*2. 
His  confidence  in  Lucius  Piso,  150.  The  distinction 
he  made  between  different  sorts  of  rewards,  174.  His 
rule  as  to  drinking  at  meals 513 


Aurai,  the  battle  ot,  mentioned 101 

Authors.  The  wholesale  way  in  which  modern  authors 
plunder  the  ancients,  59.  Should  confine  themselves 
to  what  they  know,  88.  The  reason  why  Montaigne 
did  not  always   name  those  he  quoted,  180.     List  of 

those  he  liked  best 167 

Avarice.    The  ill  effects  of  this  vice  in  fathers    178 

Avaricum.    The  siege  of  this  town  by  Cwsar 342 

B. 

Babylonians.    A  law  of  theirs  in  reference  to  the  sick  . .   301 

Bajaxet  I.,  emperor  of  the  Turks.  Extremities  to  which 
his  army  was  reduced  in  Russia,  and  the  occasion  of 
his  being  taken  pmoner,  137.  Instance  of  the  severity 
of  this  prince,  169.  His  reason  for  fighting  Tamer- 
lane    343 

Bajatet  II.,  emperor  of  the  Turks.  An  error  of  this 
prince,  and  of  Lis  son 315 

Balbus.    A  maxim  of  this  philosopher  as  to  the  universe  205 

Barbarian.  In  what  sense  the  American  Indians  were 
barbarians 89 

Barbarism,  with  all  people,  means  that  which  is  not  in 
use  in  their  own  country  ib. 

Baroco  and  Baralipton.  Reference  to  these  scholastic 
terms 07 

Bathory  v Stephen),  king  of  Poland.  A  custom  of  ibis 
prince 98 

Baths.  Their  general  use  among  roost  nations,  and  the 
refinements  the  ancients  introduced  into  them,  138. 
Further  reference  to  baths,  and  more  particularly 
those  of  mineral  waters 35!) 

Battle.  Observations  as  to  the  best  mode  of  com- 
mencing one 132 

Bayard.    The  manner  of  his  death 7 

Beauty.  The  opinions  of  different  nations  as  to  beauty, 
221.     Its  advantages,  298.    The  subject  rencv  ed  ....   490 

Bcauvais  (the  bishop  of).  His  conduct  at  the  Lultle  of 
Bouvines ISO 

Bebius,  Judge.     His  sudden  death    28 

Bedouins.  Reference  to  one  of  their  religious  opinions, 
204.    Their  belief  in  fatality    329 

Bees.  Their  excellent  polity,  207.  Singular  assistance 
rendered  by  bees  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tnmly 217 

Beggars.    Observation  upon  their  condition 502 

Bcllay,  William du.     Criticism  upon  his  Memoirs    ....   193 

,  Joachim  da.  Mention  of  this  poet,  72.  Opi- 
nion of  his  works    309 

-,  Martin  du.    His  severity  towards  the  governor 


of  Bony,  21.  A  story  he  tells  of  some  ambassadors,  23. 

Criticism  on  his  Memoirs 193 

Belief.    What  it  should  be  in  matters  of  religion ....   77,  99 

Bembo.    Mention  of  this  poet 404 

Bessus.    The  manner  in  which  he  became  self- convicted 

of  parricide   167 

Beta.    Mention  of  this  poet 309 

Bias.     Saying*  of  hia 102,321,373,472 

Bion.    Sayings  of  his,  9,  UR,  414.    His  frank  avowal 

of  his  mean   origin    454 

Blindness.     Observations  upon  this  subject   275,  320 

Blosius  fCaius).     His  zealous  friendship SI 

Boccaccio.    Mention  of  him    187 

Body.    The  body  should  he  strengthened    63 

BoCtie,  Stephen  Vie  la.  Reference  to  his  brave  death,  20. 
Observation  on  his  Serritude  Volontaire  and  on  his 
other  works.  78.  Description  of  the  noble  friendship 
that  subsisted  between  him  and  Montaigne,  ib.  Re- 
ference to  another  work  of  his,  83.  His  patriotism,  84. 
Montaigne's  bitter  regret  for  his  loss,  83,  181.    Eulo- 

gium  upon  him 308 

Bogez.    Conduct  of  this  governor  at  the  siege  of  Eiona.  104 

Hoiocalue.    His  reply  to  the  Romans 100 

Boleslaus.  The  treason  that  he  was  made  the  victim 
of,  308.     His  singular  compact  with  his  wife  on  their 

weddincr-night 395 

Books.  Books,  immortal  children,  183.  What  books 
are  proper  to  translate,  200.    What  benefit  Montaigne 

derived  from  them 383 

Borgia  (Ctesar),  duke  of  Valentinois.     His  attempt  to 

poison  Cardinal  Corneto 95 

Rorromeo,  Cardin&l.     His  extreme  austerity 1 10 

Burgundians.    Observation  in  reference  to  them 199 

Boutieres  fM.  del.     Instance  of  imprudence  on  his  part  107 

Brazil.    The  longevity  of  its  natives 326 

Brothers.    Reflections  upon  the  discords  too  common 

between  them  79 

Brutus  'y  Lucius- Junius).    A  question  as  to  the  motives 

of  this  consul  in  condemning  his  sons    159 

Brutus  (Marcus- Junius).  The  despair  of  the  Xanthiana 
when  besieged  by  him,  and  observation  on  the  sub- 
ject, 111.    The  answer  he  got  from  Statilius,  141. 
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Claudius  1.,  Emperor  of  Rome.    A  singular  edict  of  his    87 
Cleanthes.     A  saying  of  hi*   59.     An  observation  of  his 
upon  ants,  814.     His  opinion  as  to  the  divinity.  238. 
His  opinion  as  to  the  soul,  252.     As  to  the  universe, 

266      His  death  285 

Clearchus,  the  Lacedaemonian  general.     His  t;  ctics  in 

the  battle  between  Artaterxes  and  Cyrus 130 

Cleobii  and  Biton.     The  death  of  these  brothers 209 

Cleombrotus  of  Sparta.     See  Chelonis. 
of  Ambracea.    The  reason  why  this  phi- 
losopher killed  himself 10S 

Cleomenes,  1st  King  of  Sparta.  His  treachery  toward* 
the  people  of  Argos,  11.  His  reply  to  the  Saraian 
ambassadors.  7%.     Anecdote  of  him   and   an  orator, 

331.     A  saying  of  his  about  Homer 348 

■  II. .     Circumstances  attending  his  suicide  16*2 

Climacides.    The  service  to  which  the  women  so  called 

were  put 210 

Clitomachus.     His  opinion  as  to  truth 231 

Cliftthenes.     His  reason  for  refusing  his   daughter  to 

Hippoclides 273 

Clodia  Lteta.    The  injustice  done  to  this  vestal 395 

Clodomir.  The  mischance  that  befel  him  in  conse- 
quence of  his  excessive  fury 131 

Clothes.     Observations  upon  their  various  use 97,     99 

Claris  I.,  King  of  France.    A  miracle   attending   the 

siege  of  Angouleme  by  this  prince 96 

Clysters.     Anecdote  of  an  operation  with  this  remedy. .     38 
Coaches.    The  sort  of  equipage  used  by  the  early  kings 

of  France 417 

Colleges.     Montaigne's  objections  to  them 74 

Comedies.    The  way  in  which  they  were   made  up  in 

Montaigne's  time   188 

Command.     Reflections  upon  the  disposition  of  men  to 

free  themselves  from  it 23 

Comines.     Criticism  upon  his  Memoirs   192 

Commorientes.     Reference  to  this  society    455 

Condemned  persons.    Ancient  laws  as  to  the  disposition 

of  their  property 165 

Conjugal  love  must  be  kept  under  restraint,  as  to  em- 
braces    85,    80 

Conquerors.  Whether  they  should  pursue  their  vic- 
tory to  extremities 131 

Conrad  III..  Emperor   of  Germany.      His   reason  for 

pardoning  Guelph,  Duke  of  Bavaria 2 

Conscience.     The  laws  of  are  derived  from  custom,  44. 

Its  irresistible  power 167 

Conspiracy.  Remarks  as  to  the  means  of  preventing 
them,  50.  A  singular  mode  of  averting  them,  sug- 
gested to  Dionysius  the  Elder 62 

Constancy,  or  firmness,  in  what  it  consists 19 

Conatantius  II.,    Emperor  of  Rome.     His    excessive 

haughtiness 295 

Consular  place,  where  it  was  among  the  Romans 167 

Contracts.     Observation  of  Montaigne  in  reference  to 

them 494 

Conversation.    The  advantages  of    65,  426 

Cook.  A  curious  specimen  of  a  cook  that  entered  Mon- 
taigne's sen  ice    142 

Cord  us  (Cremituv*).    The  death  of  this  historian 184 

Corras.     A  decision  of  his  in  a  very  difficult  case 477 

Corybantes     Their  religious  fury 24 1 

Cossitius  (Lucius).     His  curious  inrtamorphosis  35 

Cossus.  Observation  upon  the  drunkenness  of  this  Pi  re- 
tor  150 

Cotta  \Caiu*-Aureliu»).  The  reproach  cast  upon  him 
by  Velleius,  232.    The  absurd  argument  imputed  to 

him 253 

Cotys  II.,  King  of  Thrace.    The  remarkable  precaution 

of  this  prince  to  avoid  occasions  of  anger    470 

--  III.. .     The  double  treachery  exhibited  in 

his  story 367 

Courage.     Extreme  courage    sometimes    produces    the 

same  effects  as  extreme  fear 145 

Countrymen.  Instances  of  the  firmness  with  which 
certain  peasants  endured  the  infliction  of  torture,  3H5. 

Curious  story  of  a  thievish  peasant    . .  374 

Cowardice.     Reflections   upon    this   infirmity,    and    its 

punishment  in  different  countries  and  periods    21 

Cranaus,  Kiug  of  Athens.     The  invention  attributed  to 

him  513 

Ct.intor.  His  opinion  as  to  the  insensibility  recom- 
mended by  Epu-urus,  227 ;  and  as  to  the  endurance 

of  oils   505 

Cra**u*  ■  P  ablins  Licinius).  His  severity  towards  an 
engineer 32 

—  ,At;el*ntit*\.     His  sour  austerity 390 

-  [Marcus  Liciniu*).  Anecdote  of  a  fish  he  brought 
up.  213.     His  dixhonesty 290 

Crates.  A  saying  of  his  as  to  philosophy.  54.  His  re- 
medy for  love,  228.    The  singular  means  he  employed 


for  inducing  Bfetrocles  to  change  his  sect,  273.    His 

last  disposal  of  his  money   439 

Creator.     Proof  of  the  existence  of  one   203 

Cretans.  Their  manner  of  cursing  a  person,  44.  The 
extremity  to  which  they  were  reduced  in  time  of  siege  137 

Crinas.     His  innovations  in  medicine   357 

Cripples.     Observations  upon  them 479 

Critolaus.     Reference  to  the  scales  of  this  philosopher  .514 

Crocodile.     A  curious  particular  respecting  this  animal .  219 

C  rets  us,  King  of  Lydia.    The  story  of  his  quoting  Solon, 

when  led  to  execution,  25.     Aneedote  respecting  his 

son,  35.    The  extraordinary  food  his  horses  devoured 

near  Sardis,  137-     His  cruelty  towards  a  favourite  of 

his  brother    325 

Cross.  The  use  of  the  cross  in  America  before  the  dis- 
covery of  that  country  by  the  Europeans 208 

Cruelty.    Montaigne's  distaste  for  this  vice,  190.     Its 

frequent  occurrence  with  cowardice  321 

Ctesiphon.     A  strange  proceeding  of  hb 505 

Curio.     His  singular  want  of  memory 443 

Curiosity.  Superstitions  which  have  arisen  from  this 
vice,   17.     The  evils  it   occasions,  79.     Montaigne's 

aversion  to  it 107 

Cusco.    The  ancient  splendour  of  this  town,  421  ;  and 

of  its  road 423 

Custom.  Its  power,  40.  Its  effect  on  the  senses,  41 ; 
and  on  opinions  and  manners,  16.  Account  of  a  num- 
ber of  extraordinary  customs,  42.  The  prejudice  of 
people  in  favour  of  the  customs  of  their  own  country, 
44.  The  resemblance  and  variance  between  the  cus- 
toms of  different  people    ib. 

Cyneas.    The  excellent  advice  he  gave  Pyrrhus 125 

Cyrenaics.     The  opinion  of  this  sect  on  perceptibility, 

274.     Their  maxim  about  justice    490 

Cyrus  the  Elder.  The  dying  charge  he  left  his  children, 
7.  An  absurd  proceeding  of  his,  9.  The  account  he 
gave  Astyages  of  a  lesson  he  had  received,  58.  His 
treatment  of  his   horses,   130.     The  means   he  em- 

frioyed  for  procuring  speedy  information,  317.     His 
iberality,  and  anecdote  of  Cra-sus  in  connection  with 

the  subject,  414.     His  conduct  towards  Panthea 471 

the  Younger.     One  of  his  reasons  for  preferring 

himself  to  his  brother   — 

D. 

Dahae.    The  peculiar  manner  of  fighting  among  this 

!>eople 137 

Damindas.    A  remarkable  saying  of  this  Lacedaemonian  160 

Damocritus.     His  suicide 163 

Dandainys.     His  opinion  as  to  submission  to  the  laws. .   307 

Dance.     Observation  upon  the  most  difficult  dances 188 

Darius  I.,  King  of  Persia.  His  extreme  animosity 
against  the  Athenians,  14.     His  proposition  to   the 

Indians  and  Greeks    44 

Daurat,  or  Dorat.     Opinion  of  this  poet 309 

Deaf  people.     Montaigne's  opinion  as  to  why  persons 

born  deaf  do  not  speak 209 

Death.  Whether  it  discharges  us  from  our  obligations, 
12.  Various  reflections  upon  death,  and  Montaigne's 
view  of  it  as  regarded  himself,  26,  et  scq.  Other  re- 
flections on  the  subject.  111.  Vaiious  accounts  of 
individuals,  and  whole  cities,  who  sought  death   to 

avoid  a  miserable  life 163 

Deceit  in  warfare  condemned 9 

Decius  Mus.     His  devotion  to  his  country 241 

Defeats.     Mention  of  some  defeats  more  glorious  than 

victories 92 

Deformity.     Observations  upon  it 480 

Deification.     Reflections  upon  this  ancient  ceremony  . .   24ft 
Dciotarus,   King  of  Galatia.    The  complaisance  of  his 

wife  Stratonice.  92.     Ctesar's  conduct  towards  him  . .   319 
Delphi.     Reply  of  this  oracle  to  those  who  feared   the 
temple  would  l>e  pillaged,  47.    The  famous  inscription 

upon  the  temple 498 

Dcluire.     Plato's  mention  of  one   vj 

Detuades.     A  decision  of  bis  on  a  man  who  charged  too 

much  for  a  funeral 40 

Demetrius  Pohorcctcs,  King  of  Mucedon.  The  enor- 
mous wciuht  o*  his  armour 180 

,  the  Grammarian.     His  observation  to  a  party 

of  philosophers    ....  07 

—  •    -       ,  the  Cynic  philosopher.     A  saying  of  his  as 

to  reputation    VQ1 

Democritus,  of  Abdera.  A  saving  of  his,  107-  His  con- 
stant cheerfulness,  141.  His  opinion  as  to  gods, 
beasts,  and  men,  144  ;  as  to  truth.  231.  Anecdote  of 
him,  235.  His  opinion  as  to  the  Divinity,  237;  as  to 
the  plurality  of  worlds,  243;  as  to  human  set  d.  259; 
as  to  natural  objects,  2/4.  Extravagance  attributed 
to  him    278 
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Eloquence.    Wb*t  tort  of  eloquence  ln*p«JvelV  bcVa 

the  preacher  end  the  advocate,  IB.     Diaappronl  uf  an 

who  hire  attained  rank  end  power  bi  their  alenncart, 
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Emnedoclee.     Sin  opinion  aa  to  the  Uhiiutj 

during  the  battle  of  Ceriaolu-e 

Eniign.     The  ainffular  effeeta  of  feu  upon  an  eruicn  at 

the  liege  of  Rome,  31.  The  alory  of  another  enairo. . 
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Father.    Observation  upon  the  use  of  thii  appellation. .   170 
Fathers.    What  should  be  the  conduct  of  fathers,  when 

grown  old,  to  their  children 179 

Fatua.     Her  extreme  modesty 401 

Faur  (Guy  du).    Commendation  of  him 443 

Faustina.     Reflection  on  the  medals  struck  in  honour  of 

this  bad  woman  345 

Favor  in  us.    His  reason  for  giving  way  to  Augustus,  420. 

Opinion  of  his  upon  feasts 510 

Fear.     Various    reflections    upon   the   effects    of   this 

malady 23,24 

Feet.    A  curious  instance  of  the  feet  doing  the  office  of 

thehands 41 

Fencing.     Observations  on  this  art  323 

Feraulez.    His  contempt  for  riches 119 

Ferdinand  V.    A  wise  precaution  of  hi*  concerning  the 

colonies  about  to  be  established  in  the  Indies 494 

Ficinus.     Mention  of  this  author 404 

Fimbria.     Death  of  this  lloinan 284 

Fioraventi.    The  innovations  of  this  physician 357 

Firm  us.     A  peculiar  equipage  used  by  him 417 

Fiih.    The  honour  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  Roman 

gastronomes,  and  Montaigne's  own  preference  for  it. .    139 
Flamii.ius  \Tttus  Quintal).    What  the  Greeks  said  of 

hit  army.  87-     His  unseasonable  devotion   320 

Flora.     Her  mode  of  making  Pouipey  feel  her  love,  2h0. 

Her  distinguished  taste  as  to  her  lovers 381 

Florentines.      Their    honourable   conduct  in  war,    10. 

Singular  enthusiasm  of  two  Florentine  monks 329 

Foix  {Gaxtan  de).     What  occasioned  his  death 131 

{Paul  de).    Commendation  ot  him 453 

(Francis).     Praise  of  his  writings til 

Folly.     Reflections  upon  folly 434 

Fortune.  Striking  instance  of  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune,  25.  Sometimes  it  acts  by  the  rule  of  reason,  0(i. 
The  tricks  she  plays  us,  ib.  Further  remarks  on  the 
effects  of  fortune,  97.     In  what  way  her  favours  are  a 

good   ..' 123 

Fox.    The  use  the  Thracians  made  of  this  animal 210 

Francis  I.  of  France.  The  manner  in  which  he  non- 
plussed Francis  Taverna,  15.  His  interview  with 
Pope  Clement  VII.,  20.  His  reasons  for  awaiting 
Charles  V.  in  his  own  territories,  133.     His  patronage 

of  literature,  199.     A  curious  anecdote  of  him   337 

Franks.    Their  invasion  of  Gaul 317 

Frauget   (the   Sieur  de).     The  manner  in  which   his 

cowardice  was  punished    22 

French.  The  former  manner  of  fighting  among  the 
French,  135.  The  eicessive  instability  f  the  fashions 
among  them,  13S.  A  custom  of  the  French  women 
in  Montaigne's  time,  ib.  The  absurd  use  of  Roman 
titles  among  them,  143.  Their  manner  of  drinking, 
157.     Their  high  estimation  of  valour,   175.     Their 

eternal  lying,  311.    Their  quarrelsomeness 233 

Friendship.     Description  of  that  between  La  BoC-tie  and 

Montaigne,  and  reflections  on  the  subject 78  ft  seq. 

Froissart.     Criticisms  upon  him 191 

Fulk,  Count  of  Aujou.     His  pious  mission  to  Jerusalem  116 
Fulvius-Flaccus  (Quintus).    A  stratagem  he  employed 
against  the  Celtiberians,  137.    His  cruelty  to  the  citi- 

tens  of  Capua 106 

,  the  senator.    The  death  of  this  favourite  of 

Augustus  and  his  wife   1 64 

-  Centumalus  (Cncius).    The  punishment  of  his 

soldiers  for  cowardice    22 

Funerals     Observations  upon  them 7 

Future.   Reflections  as  to  our  consideration  of  tb*  future      5 

G. 

Galba  (Publius  Sulpicius).    The  remark  his  army  drew 

from  King  Philip 87 

,  a  Roman  knight    His  complaisance  to  Maecenas  401 

,  (Serving  Sulpciu*]  emperor  of  Rome.  His  sin- 
gular taste  in  his  amours,  414.  An  honourable  anec- 
dote of  him,  417-     A  saying  of  his  remarked  upon   ..  437 

Gallio  ■  Junius'.     His  joyous  exile 86 

Gallus  (Cornelius),  the  prtetor.     His  singular  drath  28 

(Cornelius  ,  the  poet.     Observation  on  his  style.  404 

(Vibius.,  the  orator.  The  way  in  which  he  be- 
came mad 34 

Games.  Observation  upon  the  games  of  children,  41. 
An  ingenious  game  played  by  Montaigne's  family. 
144.     Montaigne's  reason  for  leaving  off  games  of 

chance    470 

Gauls.  A  custom  of  theirs.  183.  Their  abstinence  from 
women,  up  to  a  certain  age.  1*8.  A  custom  of  theirs 
as  to  their  male  children,  181.  Their  cumbersome  ar- 
mour, 185.    Their  opiuion  as  to  the  soul lg8 

Gascons.  Their  skill  in  horsemanship,  136.  Their  addic- 
tion to  theft,  177.    Mention  of  their  idiom 298 

Gaxa.    Reference  to  bis  Greek  Grammar    07 


Geese.    The  care  the  Romans  took  of  these  birds,  199. 

The  extraordinary  amour  of  a  goose 210 

Gelo,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,    His  dishonourable  conduct      365 
Generals.    Whether  they  should  make  themselves  con- 
spicuous in  battle   132 

Generation.     In  what  light  Socrates  regarded  it,  38. 

Observations  on  the  subject 215,  259 

Genoa.     Mention  of  the  siege  of    11 

Gentleman.  The  independent  condition  of  country- 
men in  France  in  Montaigne's  time 124 

Gerard.     Mention  of  this  assassin 3'29 

Germain,  Mary.  'I  he  siugular  story  of  this  person  ....  35 
Germanicus.    A  curious  circumstance  that  happened  in 

one  of  hit  wars    24 

Germans.  Their  self-possession  when  drunk,  156.  Their 
indifference  as  to  the  quality  of  their  wine,  157.  Their 
custom  of  drinking  after  their  meals,  153.  Observa- 
tions respecting  them 1 99 

Gervais  (St)  and  St.  Protaia.    Miracles  attributed    to 

their  reliques 77 

Geta,  the  Roman  emperor.  His  singular  mode  of  dis- 
tributing the  dishes  at  a  feast 128 

Getse.    Their  belief  of  their  immortality 241 

Gipsey-women.    The  ease  with  which  they  lay  in 116 

Giraldus.     His  miserable  end , 97 

Gladiators.     Observations  upon  their  combats 318 

Glory.     Its  incompatibility  with  tranquillity,  1 07.    The 

futility  of  the  passion  for  glory 119 

Goat.    The  use  of  this  animal  in  suckling  children,  183. 

Story  of  a  goat  that  was  afflicted  with  the  stone 360 

God.  The  respect  we  should  alwajs  have  fur  his  very 
name,  147.  The  reason  why  the  term  virtuous  does 
not  apply  to  him,  192.  The  imperfect  idea  we  form  of 
him,  229.  What  opinion  Montaigne  most  iucliued 
to,  among  those  which  give  God  a  body,  237.  The 
opinions  of  various  philosophers  and  nations  as  to  the 
nature  of  God.  ib. 
Gold    The  u*e  to  which  it  was  applied  by  the  Mexicans.  433 

Gouxaga  ,  Ludovico).     His  remarkable  death 28 

Good.  The  idci  of  the  Pythagoreans  as  to  good  and 
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WILLIAM   HAZLITT. 

This  is  tbe  ONLY  COMPLETE  COLLECTION  of  bit  WORKS  that  bat  appeared  in  the 

English  Language. 

it  contains  : 

i.  a  biographical  notice  op  montaigne, 
il  a  bibliographical  notice  op  hit  woees. 

III.    TBI  ESSAYS   (COTTON'S  TRANSLATION),  WITH  THE  NOTES  OP  ALL  THE  COMMENTATORS. 

it.  Montaigne's  letters. 

y.  the  journey  into  italy,  through  switzerland  and  germany  (now  pirst  translated). 

vtj  the  celebrated  eloges  op  mons.  jay  and  moms.  villimain,  with  portrait,  vignette,  etc.,  complete 

in  fourteen  parts,  royal  8vo.,  or  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  sixteen  shillings  and  sixpence. 

The  Essays  of  Montaigne  make,  in  sereral  respects,  an  epoch  in  literature.  No  prose  writer  of  tbo 
sixteenth  century  bat  been  to  generally  read,  nor,  probably,  given  to  much  delight.  Whatever  may 
be  our  estimate  of  Montaigne  at  a  philosopher— a  name  which  he  wet)  far  from  arrogating— there  will  be 
but  one  opinion  of  the  felicity  and  brightness  of  his  genius. 

Montaigne  it  superior  to  any  of  the  ancients  in  liveliness,  in  thai  careless  and  rapid  style  where  one 
thought  springs  naturally,  but  not  consecutively,  from  another. 

He  is  the  earliest  classical  writer  in  the  French  language— the  first  whom  a  gentleman  is  ashamed 
not  to  have  read.  So  long  at  an  unaffected  ttyle,  and  an  appearance  of  the  utmost  simplicity  and  good 
nature,  shall  charm,— to  long  at  the  lovers  of  desultory  and  cheerful  conversation  shall  be  more  numerous 
than  those  who  prefer  a  lecture  or  a  sermon,— so  long  at  reading  it  sought  by  tbe  many  at  an  amusement 
in  idleness,  or  a  resource  in  pain— so  long  will  Montaigne  be  atnong  the  most  favourite  authors  of 
mankind. — Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  2. 

Tbe  Essayists  are,  if  not  moral  philosophers,  moral  historians,  and  that's  better ;  or  if  they  are  both, 
they  found  tbe  one  character  upon  the  other ;  their  premises  precede  their  conclusions,  and  we  put  faith 
in  their  testimony,  for  we  know  that  it  is  true. 

Montaigne  was  the  first  person  who  led  the  way  to  this  kind  of  writing  in  the  moderns.  Hit  great 
merit  wat  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  bad  the  courage  to  say  as  an  author  what  be  felt 
at  a  man ;  and,  at  courage  it  generally  the  effect  of  conscious  strength,  he  was,  probably,  led  to  do  so  by 
tbe  richness,  truth,  and  force  of  his  own  observations  on  books  and  men. 

There  is  an  inexpressible  frankness  and  sincerity,  as  well  at  power,  in  what  be  writes.  There  it  no 
attempt  at  imposition  or  concealment,  no  juggling  tricks  or  solemn  mouthing,  no  laboured  attempts  at 
proving  himself  always  in  the  right,  and  everybody  else  in  the  wrong ;  he  says  what  is  uppermost,  lays 
open  what  floats  at  the  top,  or  lies  at  the  bottom,  of  hit  mind,  and  deserves  Pope's  character  of  him,  where 
he  professes  to 

" Pour  out  all  as  plain 

As  downright  Shippen,  or  at  old  Montaigne." 

He  does  not  convene  with  us  like  a  pedagogue  with  bis  pupil,  whom  be  wishes  to  make  at  great  a 
blockhead  at  himself,  but  like  a  philosopher  and  friend,  who  baa  pasted  through  life  with  thought  and 
observation,  and  it  willing  to  enable  others  to  peat  through  it  with  pleasure  and  profit.  A  writer  of  this 
stamp,  I  confess,  appears  to  me  at  much  superior  to  a  common  bookworm  at  a  library  of  real  books  is 
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superior  to  •  intra  book-cue,  punted  and  Altered  on  the  outside  with  the  names  of  celebrate* 
At  he  wo  tbe  Bret  to  attempt  this  new  wty  of  writmg,  so  theaaiwttroiig  natural  impulse,  which  p 
the  undertaking,  tarried  him  to  tbt  end  of  hit  career.  The  tame  lore*  and  honesty  of  mio 
urged  bitn  to  throw  off  the  tbacklea  of  cuitom  and  prejudice,  would  enable  him  to  complete  bit 
u.er  them.  He  haa  left  little  lor  bit  tucatatan  to  aobieTt  in  tbe  way  of  Juat  and  original  npecul 
human  11*.— UuUtli  Comio  Writan. 

Of  thoee  booki  to  which  wa  have  recoorte  for  pleasure  or  recreation,  we  bare  a  particular  fas 
gossiping  book— a  collection  of  engine  norceaur  and  abort  ditaartationt,  in  which  an  author  «p»i 
cream  nf  a  diversity  of  subjects,  without  calling  upon  ut  tor  any  rigid  attention,  or  nine  eumii 
hit  arguments.  A  kind  which  resemble!  the  «ry  beat  con  venation,  but  which  it,  at  tba  taoia  Ui 
ariifieiallj  dressed  up,  and  mora  elegantly  turned. 

We  feel  no  sympathy  wiili  the  storks  of  tboaa  authort  who  would  do  everything  by  the)  nqi 
eompasa ;  who  would  rudely  map  tbe  tpringt  of  feeling,  and  torture  ua  unto  wisdom  nod  virtu 
tbe  author  wbo  givei  utterance  to  the  prompting*  of  tba  heart — who  mingrea  human  faellnga  wi 
knowledge,  that  laya  hold  of  our  affection — and  whom,  above  all,  we  lota  and  reneratti,  and  an 
it  Montaigne. 

The  chief  subject  of  Montaigne's  reflection!  and  writing!  it  the  pbOooophy  of  life.  How  to 
and  die  well  with  him 

"  it  tba  prima  wiadom ;  what  it  more  it  fume. 
Or  emptineea,  or  fond  impertinence." 

To  achieve  this  be  ttudied  bimaelf  deeply  and  accurately  ;  he  di  nested  and  anatomiaad  hia  fee, 
feara,  and  hit  hopes,  nay,  the  alightett  motion)  of  bit  aoul,  with  tbe  eootaess  and  unconcern  of  t 
ting  turgeon.  The  consequence  it  that  nobody  can  read  hit  works  without  becoming;  hia  intit 
approved  good  friend — bit  most  familiar  acquaintance. 

Montaigne  hat  been  censured  for  hit  numerous  questions  from  classical  authort,  but,  we  think 
•ufficient  reason.  It  it  true  that,  were  a  writer  to  giro  ua  a  whole  chapter  of  them  from  hia  . 
place-book,  tbey  would  be  sufficiently  dull  and  flat,  and,  like  dried  flowers,  would  loae  nearly 
fragrance,  although  they  might  retain,  in  tome  measure,  their  form  and  colour.  Bat  wbwrw  q 
from  tbe  poelt  are  made,  at  they  generally  are  by  Montaigne,  for  the  take  of  illustration,  and  an 
elegant  and  appropriate,  they  contribute  both  to  the  spirit  and  grace  of  competition. 

Montaigne  wrote  without  tyatem  and  without  classification, — rambling  from  one  tubjeet  to 
without  order  or  connexion,  like  the  bee,  which  now  bard iy  ealtlca  upon  one  flower,  and  anon  lak 
draughts  of  another,  aa  iu  taste  or  humour  sways  it Retrospeotive  Review,  vol.  2. 

No  language  pottetict  a  more  delightful  eatayitt  thin  Montaigne ;  and  wa  admire  him,  not 
for  depth  of  thought,  at  for  a  charm  which  he  haa  ipread  over  all  hit  writing!,  men  by  hia  very 

The  degree  which  nature  claims  In  the  diversity  of  talent,  tbe  efficacy  of  education,  tbn  <ali 
learned  language!,  the  wages  of  society,  the  paiiiona  that  actuate  private  life,  the  singular  au 
different  nations,  are  the  subject!  chiefly  handled  in  hii  Essays.  In  the  period  Irons  Socratee  to  ] 
tueh  questions  had  been  well  treated  bcfire.  But  Montaigne  iu  evidently  lis  founder  of 
philosophy  in  modern  time!. — Edinburgh  Review. 

The  diary  of  hit  trstcls,  discovered  many  yean  after  hit  death,  never  copied  nor  corrected,  it  ei 
interesting  I  It  seems  to  tell  ua  more  of  Montaigne  than  tbe  Ksaeyi  themialvta  i  or  rather,  it 
much  tain  in  tboaa  by  relating  many  thing!  omitted,  and  throws  a  new  light  on  various  portions  M 
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Tbe  description  which  he  gives  t 
master's  hand — graphic,  orlgioal  ai 
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century.      Its  gardens  and  | 
ble  spots,  delighted  him. 

The  profoundeal  and  most  original  thinkers  have  ever  turned  to  hit  paget  with  delight.  M! 
anatomy  of  hit  own  mind  and  panions, — hit  enthusiasm,  clothed  aa  It  it  lo  apparent  indlfferano 
only  render!  it  the  more  striking, — bia  lively  and  happy  description  of  persons, — his  amusing  m 
Of  eventt, — hit  happy  citation  of  ancient  author*,  and  the  whole  instinct  with  individuality, — persp 
style,  and  the  stamp  of  good  faith  and  sincerity  that  reigns  throughout, — these  arc  the  charms  «o 
of  his  '  Essays,'  a  work  Ibalralieabimto  the  rank  of  one  of  tbe  moat  original  and  admirable  wrii 
France  bat  produced,  and  one  of  tbe  most  delightful  writers  In  the  world. — Lardnar1*  Cyclopaedia,  i 

There  are  three  books,  which  wa  cipect  to  Hod  in  every  person's  library;  they  are  Sba 
Montaigne,  and  Horace,  for  there  is  in  them  more  of  life,  of  manners,  morals,  amusement,  Bad 
lion,  than  in  all  the  other  authort,  in  all  other  langutgee. — Bell's  Messenger. 

The  charming  Essays  of  Montaigne  are  among  the  moat  delightful.  If  not  Indeed  the  moat  pit 
their  kind,  and  are  calculated  to  eieiie  the  highest  admiration.— Bell's  Lib. 

A  new  and  complete  edition  of  the  delightful  writings  of  Montaigne  should  biva  a  Joyful  a 
There  has  never  been  in  tba  world  a  more  charming  writer;  certainly  not  ana  that  hat  survived  i 
revolutions  ol  time  and  taite,  and  still  Temiins  intelligible,  inttruetiva,  and  pleasant,  u  at  fltwt. 
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the  lapse  of  three  centuries  he  la  still  the  simplest,  the  best  natured,  the  moat  agreeable,  and  the  moat 
unaffected  of  all  the  writers  France  has  produced.— Examiner. 

A  perfect  desideratum.  The  Essays  themselves  are  amongst  the  most  delightful  productions  of  which 
the  literature  of  any  nation  can  boast ;  lively,  various,  and  gossiping,  yet  frequently  profound,  they  teach 
philosophy  In  sport  and  wisdom  in  mirth ;  they  are  so  perfect  in  shape  and  hoe,  thaUthey  reflect  heaven* 
own  colours,  and  exhibit  In  practical  operation  some  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  phenomena  of 
nature.  Yet  to  us  they  derive  an  additional  value  and  importance  from  the  certainty  they  suggested  to 
the  mind  of  Bacon ;  those  immortal  Essays.  Montaigne  illustrates  by  anecdotes — Bacon  by  reflections  on 
the  nature  of  man  ;  Montaigne  is  a  pleasant  companion—  Bacon  a  lofty  tutor.  We  gain  instruction 
from  the  society  of  each ;  from  the  former,  the  knowledge  acquired  in  busy  life ;  and  from  the  latter,  that 
which  b  wrung  from  the  mind  itself.— Britannia. 

Montaigne  ia  a  writer  who  formed  the  delight  of  our  forefathers ;  and  whose  reputation  has  always 
stood  high  with  men  of  the  first  genius  and  critical  sagacity.  In  hb  Essays  will  be  found  the  original  of 
what  has  since  done  so  much  in  popularizing  literature. — Spectator. 

Few  works  are  more  deserving  of  republication  than  the  delightful  Essays  of  Montaigne.  He  is  the 
beat  of  all  writers  to  lounge  over  by  one's  6re-side ;  for,  in  tilting  up  the  volume,  you  need  not  begin  at 
the  beginning,  but  may  dip  into  it  just  where  you  please,  and  so  go  rambling,  now  hurrying  forward,  now 
going  back  a  page  or  two  aa  may  happen  to  suit  the  caprices  or  indolence  of  the  moment ;  and  In  every 
page  you  will  find  either  instruction  or  amusement,  or  both. — Sun. 

France,  prolific  in  elegant  writers,  has  given  birth  to  none  more  delightful  or  amusing.  As  far  aa  we 
have  been  enabled  to  compare  the  translation  with  the  original,  we  have  found  it  exceedingly  accurate. 
The  present  edition  we  therefore  hail  as  no  inconsiderable  accession  to  British  popular  literature,  as  Mon- 
taigne's works  belong  to  no  peculiar  age  or  nation.  They  are  as  fresh,  as  vigorous,  and  aa  delightful  aa 
when  they  first  saw  the  light.— .Conservative  Journal. 

As  a  writer  he  stands  unequalled  among  practical  moralists ;  he  bn  left  in  his  *  Essays'  a  fund  of  prac- 
tical wisdom,  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  character  of  man  in  all  ages,  and  to  form  an  enduring  guide 
and  beacon  to  mankind.  Upon  almost  every  department  of  mental  phenomena  and  every  variety  of 
human  action,  has  Montaigne  touched,  handling  the  whole  with  wonderful  depth  and  sagacity  of  reflection, 
and  pouring  forth  illustrations  in  rich  excess  from  the  stores  of  ancient  and  contemporaneous  learning; 
Hat  senility  in  the  latter  respect  renders  his  work  not  less  entertaining  than  instructive.  The  style  of  ex- 
pression la  throughout  vigorous  and  rich,  the  words  bearing  the  living  impress  of  the  thoughta  they 
convey. — Chambers's  Journal,  No.  504. 

Though  addicted  to  pleasure,  he  early  formed  a  habit  of  reflection,  which  made  him  master  of  much 
originality  of  thought  and  diction.  The  fruits  of  Montaigne's  lucubrations  are  preserved  in  his  Essays, 
consisting  of  miscellaneous  observations,  chiefly  moral,  written  with  great  ingenuity  and  vivacity.  Mon~ 
taJgoe*a  Essays  are  not  transcripts  from  former  writers,  but  the  genuine  productions  of  a  vigorous  and 
cultivated  mind ;  and  it  ia  a  circumstance  which  renders  them  peculiarly  interesting  and  valuable,  that 


the  writer,  with  perfect  openness,  discloses  his  own  feelings,  and  describes  the  peculiarities  of  his  own 
character.— Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy. 


WORKS  OF  THE  LATE  WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 

A  new  and  uniform  Edition,  foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  6*.  each. 

THE   ROUND   TABLE. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  ESSAYS  ON  LITERATURE,  MEN,  AND  MANNERS. 

THIRD  EDITION,  EDITED  BY  HIS  SON. 

^  The  gradual  increasing  reputation  of  the  classic  Hazlitt  must  be  the  purest  source  of  proud  feeling  to 
hia  son,  and  every  succeeding  edition  of  bis  works  proves  that  good  taste  still  exists  amongst  us,  and 
that  in  our  essayists  we  may  compete  with  the  best  writers  in  any  a^e  or  country.  To  apeak  of  the  merita 
of  the  Essays  of  the  <  Round  Table '  would  be  entirely  superfluous,  they  having,  by  unanimous  consent, 
been  admitted  amongst  the  standard  literature  of  England. — Metropolitan  Magasine. 

This  collection  of  Essays  is  another  worthy  reprint  of  the  famous  critic  and  essayist's  choice  pro- 
ductions.—Monthly  Review. 

Open  a  book  of  his,  and  you  are  hurried  on  with  it  irresistibly.  This  ia  the  force  of  style,  earnestness, 
and  acute  observation.  The  '  Round  Table '  ia  well  known,  and  justly  prised  aa  a  series  of  Eeaays  by 
him  and  Leigh  Hunt—some  of  the  most  pleasant  in  the  language.— Westminster  Review. 

The  Essays  are  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  are  for  the  most  pert  so  well  known  to  the  reading 
world,  thai  a  minute  reference  to  any  of  them  is  unnecessary ;  it  will  be  very  highly  priced  by  every 
literary  many  aa  well  aa  by  that  immense  number  of  persons  by  whom  flaalitt'e  writings  are  idotisecU~ 
Chronicle, 


J,  Tsuplehan,  248,  Regent  street. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  ENCLISH  POETS. 

WITH  AN  APPENDIX.    THIRD  EDITION.     EDITED  BY  HIS  SON. 

Hailitt'a  observations  nr»  moil  acute ;  of  hu  great  ulent  tbere  cannot  be  ■  doubt,  ud  in  mh 
ho  might  be  cntitled.to  profundity,  in  that  be  could  ice  much  that  others  were  blinded  to;  thii  ca 
denied.  Stimulative  in  the  highest  degree,  the  brilliancy  of  the  language,  the  boldncaa  of  tho  aim 
the  confidence  the  writer  showl  in  himself,  ell  are  delightful.  —  Britannia. 

Hit  observation!  are  always  striking  on  the  score  of  original  geniui ;  he  perceived  with  the  w 
mental  ije  the  distinctive  qualities  of  every  image  presented  to  bim,  and,  combined  with  thii  fact 
power  of  conveying  it  aa  forcibly  to  the  reader.  It  ii  impossible  not  to  be  pleued  with  the  life  a 
of  bil  original  conception!,  we  may  add  alio  witb  the  brilliancy  of  hit  imagination,  which  ia  nevei 
for  a  striking  image  and  similitude. — Bell 'a  Messenger. 

The  'Lectures  on  the  English  Poeta'  ia  perhaps  one  of  the  moat  generally  interesting.  He 
lbs  subject  with  great  gutta,  metaphysical  acuteneu,  and  rich  illustration.  One  remarkable  qi 
Hailiu'a  writinga  la  hit  extraordinary  abundance,  juatneea,  beauty,  and  felicity  of  quotation.- 

We  are  well  pleased  toobeerre  that  our  favourable  prognostication!  of  the  luceess  of  this  work 
amply  verified  by  the  appearnnoe  of  its  third  edition.  From  the  canons  of  criticism!  which  it 
but  few  will  be  inclined  to  dissent,  and  all  must  admire  tbe  eloquent  and  powerful  manner  in  wh 
are  delivered.  We  may  be  excused  from  reputing  the  well-merited  eulogie*  which  we  have 
given  In  th  ii  volume,  of  which  we  hope  to  age  many  more  edition!  exhausted. — Metropolitan. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  COMIC  WRITERS. 

THIRD  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS  FROM  THE  AUTHOR'S  OWN  CO 
Hulitt'i  relish  for  wit  and  humour,  and  his  acuta  perception  of  tbe  critical  value  of  the  good  t 
enjoyed,  give  to  these  discourses  a  rsoinees  and  gstlo.  It  ia  like  reading  our  favourite  author*  on 
in  company  with  one  who  not  only  laughi  with  ua,  but  pointa  out  tbe  felicitous  thought!  tbat  pica 
was  ■  floe  otitic,  and  always  writes  from  tbe  impurseof  thought;  sod,  brilliant  as  is  hii  aiyle,  h 
like  too  many  of  our  would-be  Mllimti,  sacrifices  lente  to  sound  .—Spectator. 

These  Lectnrei  on  our  great  comic  writers  ire  worthy  of  being  treniured  up  with  the  subject!  . 
they  treat.  How  qualified  he  was  to  write  on  "Wit  and  Humour,"  bow  keen  hii  relish,  a 
genuine  his  understanding  of  them,  lbs  rich  tracei  of  a  mind,  from  whose  fine  critical  perception 
the  profound  er  trntbi  that  lurk  under  the  light  graces  and  gaieties  of  our  best  comic  writers  i 
bidden,  while  it  was  equally  alive  to  tbe  playfulness  of  the  humour,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  wit 
which  those  deeper  beauties  lay  to  be  detected.  The  volume,  in  Iti  present  compaot  form,  shot; 
mand  many  thousand  readers ;  it  will  entertain  them  all. — Enminer. 

We  apprehend  that  our  •' Comic  Writers,"  and  the  list  ii  a  noble  one,  will  bo  read  with  a  keen 
and  finer  appreciation  of  their  beautiei,  by  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  these  eloqv 
pleasing  Lectures, — Britannia. 


He  was  the  most  readable  of  writers.  The  paper  on  Hogarth  ia  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the 
language.  This  is  a  work  that  no  man  of  the  present  day  could  write;  one,  too,  which  ii  a  ruodi 
best  Older  of  criticism.  Haslitt  was  a  writer  you  did  not  merely  read — you  learnt  his  words — I 
man  to  quote — Sunday  Timet. 

Tbe  diicritoj native  criticisms  on  the  '  Taller,'  '  Spectator,'  and  other  essayists— on  Hogarth,  tl 
dramatists,  and  on  tbe  later  comic  writers,  are  all  well  worthy  of  study.  On  Ibc  whole,  we  hope  n 
of  ours  will  fail  to  possets  tbe  book,  as  much  from  its  philosophical  spirit  aafor  iti  fund  of  amuse 
Westminster  Review. 


LECTURES 
ON  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  ACE  OF  ELIZABETi 

THIRD  EDITION. 

A  volume  of  nervous  and  eloquent  criticism  of  tbe  old  Englsh  dramatic  and  other  writers.  T 
discrimination  of  the  critic,  and  the  flowing  fervour  of  hii  style,  carry  tbs  reader  along  witb 
Spectator. 

Some  of  the  beat  eritieiims  upon  dramitio  and  general  literature  that  have  ever  done  bnnou: 
mind  of  this  country.  Then  is  no  writer  wbo  abounds  with  more  imple  materials  for  thinking  I 
author  of  these  Lectures,  and  we  wish  ibeir  reproduction  every  niccess. — Morning  Chronicle. 


J.  Templeman,  248,  Regent  street. 


Writing!  to  well  known,  and  to  justly  admired,  as  Hazlitt's  <  Lectures  on  the  Writers  of  the  Eliza* 
betban  Age/  are  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  periodical  criticism. — Asiatic  Journal. 

He  possesses  one  noble  quality  at  least  for  the  office  which  be  has  chosen,  in  the  intense  admiration  and 
lore  which  he  feels  for  the  great  authors  on  whose  excellencies  he  dwells.  His  relish  for  their  beauties  si 
so  keen,  that  while  he  describes  them,  the  pleasures  which  they  impart  become  almost  palpable  to  the 
sense ;  and  we  seem  to  feast  and  banquet  on  their  "  nectar'd  sweets."  He  draws  aside  the  weil  of  time 
with  a  hand  tremulous  with  mingled  delight  and  reverence ;  and  descants,  with  kindling  enthusiasm,  on 
all  the  delicacies  of  that  picture  of  genius  which  he  discloses.  His  intense  admiration  of  intellectual 
beauty  seems  always  to  sharpen  his  critical  faculties.  He  does  not  coolly  dissect  the  form  to  show  the 
springs  whence  the  blood  flows  all  eloquent,  and  the  divine  expression  is  kindled,  but  makes  us  feel  it  in 
the  sparkling  or  softened  eye,  the  wreathed  smile,  and  the  tender  bloom.  In  a  word,  be  at  once  analyses 
and  describes, — so  that  our  enjoyments  of  loveliness  are  not  chilled,  but  brightened,  by  our  acquaintance 
with  their  inward  sources.  His  criticisms,  while  they  extend  our  insight  into  the  causes  of  poetical  ex- 
cellence, teach  us,  at  the  same  time,  more  keenly  to  enjoy,  and  more  fondly  to  revere  it.— Edinburgh 
Review. 


SKETCHES     AND     ESSAYS. 

NOW  FIRST  COLLECTED  BY  HIS  SON. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  one  of  his  previous  volumes  surpasses  it  in  the  varied  excellence 
of  its  contents— whether  we  regard  tbe  philosophical  subtlety  of  their  spirit  of  observation,  the  fearless 
force  of  their  satire,  the  unrivalled  critical  acumen  of  their  literary  discussions,  the  felicitous  truth  of  their 
pictures  of  society,  or  the  power,  tbe  purity,  and  tbe  brilliancy  of  their  style.  The  volume  contains  no 
less  than  eighteen  essays,  more,  we  believe,  than  are  contained  in  any  previous  volume  of  Hazlitt's.  A 
considerable  number  of  these  sketches  and  essays  will  be  new  to  the  majority  of  our  readers,  as  in  fact 
several  of  them— and  those  among  the  very  best— are  to  ourselves.  We  need  say  no  more  to  evince  tbe 
sterling  value  of  this  volume,  and  the  claims  which  it  possesses  on  the  attention  of  every  lover,  not  merely 
of  literature,  but  of  truth  and  moral  beauty ;  claims,  too,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  meet  with  almost  uni- 
versal practical  recognition Court  Journal. 

In  each  and  every  page  we  recognise  the  familiar  hand  of  the  acute,  sturdy,  wilful,  but  benevolent  phi- 
losopher— writing  in  tbe  same  lucid,  short,  and  vehement  style— heartily  relishing  beauty  and  genius 
wherever  he  found  them.  Nor  is  the  treatment  less  characteristic  than  the  subjects ;  plenty  of  quotable) 
and  memorable  passages. — Examiner. 

These  Essays  are  brilliant  and  exquisitely  beautiful.  So  terse  and  condensed  is  the  matter  in  tome  of 
them,  that  they  may  well  be  designated  a  body  of  maxims.  To  relish  thoroughly  the  caustic,  pointed 
remarks,  abundantly  scattered  throughout  tbe  essays  in  this  volume,  they  must  be  read ;  but  at  random  we 
select  a  few  brilliants.  But  we  might  thus  transcribe  half  the  volume,  and  yet  give  an  imperfect  view  of 
its  beauties.— Sheffield  Iris. 

An  excellent  companion  to  the  '  Table- Talk.*— Literary  Gazette. 

They  are  characterised  by  original  and  deep  thought. — Asiatic  Journal. 

They  abound  in  glowing  images  and  brilliant  passages*  We  know  no  living  author  that  could  rival 
them.— Sunday  Times. 

They  are  stamped  on  every  page  with  marks  of  bis  genius  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  will  be  welcome 
to  all  lovers  of  English  literature.  —Monthly  Chronicle. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  introduce  this  volume  to  our  readers,  partly  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
value,  in  which  it  equals,  if  not  surpasses,  any  of  the  collections  of  similar  kind  with  which  its  author  has 
enriched  the  permanent  literature  of  his' country.  But  the  chief  ground  of  our  gratification  in  pointing 
attention  to  this  work  is,  the  new  proof  it  affords  of  the  growing  feeling  in  tbe  public  mind,  as  to  the 
surpassing  powers  of  this  truly  grest  writer.  Wejnust  conclude  by  recommending  this  new  volume  to 
tbe  attention  of  all  who  are  not  afraid  to  encounter  the  truth  on  a  vast  variety  of  topics  that  are  of  vital 
interest  to  their  well-being.  All  of  it  is  admirable,  and  much  of  it  is  new  to  us ;  albeit,  we  have  ever  been 
indefatigable  searchers  after  all  that  fell  from  his  pen.  We  have  further  to  express  a  hope  that  these 
reprints  are  only  the  forerunners  of  a  complete  edition  of  the  whole  of  Hazlitt's  works ;  than  which  wo 
can  couceive  no  more  acceptable  offering  to  an  age  which  owes  him  much,  and  to  a  posterity  which  will 
owe  him  still  more. — Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 


CHARACTERS    OF    SHAKSPE  ARE'S     PLAYS. 

THIRD  EDITION.     EDITED  BY  HIS  SON. 

Originality  is  the  distinguishing  mature  of  all  Hazlitt's  productions.     His  dramatic  criticisms  are  much 
and  deservedly  admired,  he  teems  embued  thoroughly  with  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare.— *Asiatic  Journal. 


J.  Tbhpluhak,  248,  Regent  ttreet. 


—  Sunday  Tima. 

Ii  b  theeritlebmof  amaa  of  nasi  wit  and  talent,  and  therefore  picturesque,  acute,  and  poetical.  It 
ilium  the  public recaption,  which  we  ban  no  doubt  it  will  amply  rtetiTt. — Ball's  Mutingir. 

TbiiU  m»efy  pleasing  book,  and  we  do  rot  hnittu  to  say  a  book  of  oonridrreble  originality  tad 
geniui.  What  we  chiefly  look  far  in  nich  a  work  in  a  fine  sense  of  the  beauties  of  the  author,  and  aa 
■loqoent  exposition  of  them — and  all  Ihil  and  more  may  be  found  In  the  rolume  before  in.  —  Edinburgh 

Beriew. 

We  rrjoioe  to  see  thii  cheap  reprint  of  a  moat  nTnabte  work,  brimful  of  originality,  in  awning,  and 
sentiment,  and  which,  bowwrer  priied  by  a  great  and  increasing  class  of  readers,  nae  not  yet  ansa  with  a 
tithe  of  the  popularity  It  detenu.     la  fact,  trrry  reader  end  loser  of  Sbakspeara  ought  U    '      " 


withi 


spy  of  this  work—  tbo  beat  commentary  that  baa  ever  ten  written  un  the  greatest  of  Oi 


We  hare  not  a  doubt  of  thii  neat,  beautiful,  and  ebeap  edition  of  a  highly  original  and  valuable  week 
meeting  with  a  rapid  Bale,  unices  all  the  relish  far  tbe  immortal  dramatist,  and  all  desire  to  poaaeaa  eoeneot 
the  moat  doquen  t  and  searching  criticism)  that  ban  tret  been  written,  bare  departed  from  us. — Monthly 

Who  hu  spoken  with  the  aame  penetrative  spirit,  end  in  tbe  earn*  congenial  win  ?  Who  tan  rear 
perused  one  of  hit  glowing  commentaries  on  them  plays  without  riling  with  a  deeper  jiciwutiaai  aad 
more  intense  lore  end  admiration  of  their  unapproachable  dirinity  ?.— T»i  t'i  Hagaalne. 


Intl 


HAZLITT    ON    ART. 


Uniform  in  tin  and  binding  with  the  previous  volume*,  price  3a, 

CHARACTERISTICS: 


Second  Edition,  with  an  Introduction  by  E.  H.  Home,  Author  of  '  Cosmo  de  Medici." 
Here  we  bare  "  in  tbe  rough"  all  tbe  author '•  well-known  theories  of  human  ebaracter  and  action. 

trail  as  huj  bapplaet  principles  of  eritiniim  and  poetry ; — truly  admirable,  profoundly  reasoned,  aad  w 

nipnaaril.     We  commend  tbem  to  general  perusal.— Examiner. 

These  Character!  it  ics  of  Hail  ill's  wrre  too  long  Boating  about  like  the  bright  thing!  of  a   draa 

without  a  *'  loeal  habitation  and  a  name,"  under  which  they  might  be  enshrined,  as  they  rlaeei  la  la  aa. 

the  respect  and  admiration  of  future  timet.     We  possess  nothing  like  them  in  the  English  h 


Cm 


Journal. 
There  ia  Muff  enough  In  thii  one  little  book  t 
Am 


a  line  writer.     It  b  full  at 


a  reputation  fi 
ir  truths,  new  sn3  etartlingly  shewn  ;  of  wholesome  teaching,  and  n 
Whoever  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  hii  original  mode  of  thinking,  ought  to  buy  this  tain 
ebeap  and  universal  book.— Sunday  Timei. 

Ihii  book  is  a  capital  three  shillings'  worth  of  four  hundred  end  thirty-four  maxima.— It  U  a  oat 
dium  of  wisdom,  and  ia  a  bait  at  which  all  may  find  something  to  their  taste.— Sheffield.  Iris. 


Second  Edition,  foolscap  810.  cloth,  4a.  Cd. 

ESSAYS 


PRINCIPLES    OF    HUMAN    ACTION, 


And,  now  first  published,  on 

ABSTRACT    IDEAS. 
A  wort:  Fall  of  original  remarks,  and  worthy  a  diligent  pennal.— Sit  E.  L.  fJulwer 
)t  fa  >  watt  of  great  aMlky.— Sir  Jam*  Masiatgah, 


J,  Tbmplimah,  248#  Jbgotf  j^r^. 


OCTAVO  EDITIONS. 


Two  ?olf .  8?a,  with  Portrait  (published  at  28s.)  reduced  to  15s. 

LITERARY   REMAINS 

or  TBI  ULTI 

WILLIAM  HAZLITT, 

WITH    A   NOTICE  OF   HIS   LIFE,    BY    HIS  SON;  • 

AMD 

THOUGHTS     ON     HIS    GENIUS    AND    WRITINGS, 

BY  SIR  E.  L.  BULWER  AND  SERJEANT  TALFOURD. 

He  was  singularly  versatile ;  bis  taste  encircled  all  things,  Literature,  Art,  Philosophy,  and  Manners. 
Scattered  throughout  these  Essays,  is  a  wealth  of  thought  and  poetry,  beside  which  half  the  contempo- 
raries of  their  Author  seem  as  paupers.  Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  freshness  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  appears  in  the  Essay  on  '  The  Love  of  the  Country.'  To  the  next  age  be  will  stand 
amongst  the  foremost  of  the  thinkers  of  the  present :  it  b  with  great  truth  that  to  him  may  be  applied 
the  hackneyed  praise,  *'  He  was  in  advance  of  his  time." — Metropolitan  Magazine. 

Few  works  have  lately  issued  from  the  press  in  every  respect  more  acceptable  to  the  thinking:  scholar 
than  these  *  Remains.'  His  was  a  great  and  powerful  mind.  The  grasp  of  his  intellect  was  essentially  John- 
sonian, while  the  delicacy  of  his  perception  of  the  beautiful  enabled  him  to  impart  an  elegant  charm  to 
everything  he  handled*— News. 

The  work  before  us  is  a  collection  of  Essays,  literary,  political,  and  philosophical.  Valuing,  as  we  do, 
the  stern  fidelity  with  which  Haslitt  adheres  to  his  subject,  we  are  rejoiced  to  see  these  searching  papers 
rescued  from  the  obscurity  of  magasines  and  reviews.  There  are  some  interesting  letters  from  Haslitt, 
written  in  the  years  1802  and  18(3,  expressive  of  the  writer's  first  feelings  on  visiting  the  Louvre,  and 
studying  the  immortal  portraits  of  Titian,  and  creations  of  Raphael;  we  only  grieve  that  these  letters 
are  so  few  in  number,  as  they  breathe  the  true  feeling  of  the  enthusiastic  critic.  The  work,  too,  is  en* 
riehed  with  some  thoughts  on  the  genius  of  Haslitt,  by  the  author  of  '  Eugene  Aram ;'  and  <  Thoughts,* 
by  Serjeant  Talfourd ;  and  a  very  faithful  portrait  of  the  fine  bead  of  Hazhtt.— Athenaeum. 

He  is  at  home  in  the  closet — in  the  fresh  fields — in  the  studies — at  the  theatre.  Has  felt  intensely ; 
he  imbued — he  saturated  himself  with  the  genius  be  examined;  his  criticisms  are  therefore  eminently 
scientific ;  and  bis  remarkable  faculty  of  saying  brilliant  things,  in  which  the  wit  only  ministers  to  the 
wisdom,  is  very  conspicuous  in  all;  a  biographical  memoir  is  prefixed;  and  a  clever  characteristic 
portrait.— Literary  Gazette. 

Second  Edition,  8vo.  (published  at  10s.  6d.)  reduced  to  5s.  6d. 

SPIRIT      OF      THE      ACE; 

oa 
CONTEMPORARY    PORTRAITS. 

Contents :— Jeremy  Bentham,  Godwin,  Coleridge,  Rev.  E.  Irving,  Scott,  Home  Tooke,  Bvron, 
Southey,  Wordsworth,  Macintosh,  Malthus,  Gifford,  Jeffrey,  Brougham,  Burdett,  Eldon,  WUberroree, 
Cobbett,  Campbell,  Crabbe,  Moore,  Leigh  Hunt,  Charles  Lamb,  and  Washington  Irving. 

His  views  of  Literary  Men  are  almost  invariably  profound  and  searching.— Metropolitan. 

He  has  spoken  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time  with  a  free  spirit,  though  in  general  we  think 
with  justness,  sagacity,  and  a  delicate  discrimination  of  the  finer  shades  of  character,  and  of  those  eva- 
nescent forms  of  expression  which  an  inferior  artist  might  in  vain  attempt  to  catch.  In  this  respect 
Haslitt  is  the  Clarendon  of  his  age.— Tait's  Magazine. 


In  8vo.  (published  at  14s.)  reduced  to  6i.  6d. 

POLITICAL       ESSAYS. 

WITH  SKETCHES  OF  PUBLIC  CHARACTERS. 

These  political  effusions  are  distinguished  by  a  penetrating  spirit,  an  analytical  acuteness  and  insight 
into  the  springs  of  action,  rarely  found  in  temporary  writings*  How  powerfully  does  Haslitt  paint  the 
fell  "  reign  of  terror."— Tait's  Magazine. 
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Port  8to.  with  Portrait  (publiibed  M  lOa.  6i.)  redoced  to  *a. 

CONVERSATIONS  OF  JAMES  NORTHCOTE,  R.A. 

WITH  WILLIAM  HAZLITT, 


FINE  ARTS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 


Or  fuhian  be  quaintly  aeye,  " 
overtaken  by "    T    '    -■■'—-••--- 


jaintly  aayi 

conititutea  granaoB  or  indecency  in  in  vt  equally  ingenious  and   Irne.     Thee* 
tin   mush  fine    thought,  liberal   ariticiim,  and     refined,    jet  solid  and  practical  a 
Magatine. 

REL1QUES  OF  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POETRY, 

Conuating  of  Old  Ballada,  Song*,  and  other  Pieces,  Illustrative  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Usage 
the  English  People. 

BY    THOMAS    PERCY,    D.D.,    F.S.A. 


Complete  in  7  Farti,  royal  810. ,  or  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  8i.  IJd. 

Thia  excellent  and  highly  interesting  reprint  of  Percy  haa  no*  reached  in  completion,  and 
haudaome  volume,  containing  an  amount  of  type  that  ii  uaually  distributed  through  half  a  don 
celebrated  '  Hermit  of  Warkworth'  ii  appended  for  Iha  Aral  time  to  thia  collection,  and  the  whi 
a  Tolume,  *hoac  price  and  poetical  character  should  command  for  it  a  place  in  every  library 
Monthly  Mageiine. 

Of  the  republication  of  itandard  poetry  and  rich  gathering!  together  of  poets,  we  hare  apokei 
appeared  ;  among  tbe  laat  of  theae,  there  >■  not  one  in  the  whole  series,  the  appearance  of  wbiet 
with  more  pleaauie  than  thia  new  and  excellent  edition  of  the  Percy  Rcliques,  while  the  cireumati 
a  9ecohd  EorriDM  of  the  book  it  already  required,  proTci  the  awakening  taata  of  lb*  time.—: 
Chronicle, 

But,  abort  all,  t  then  fint  became  acquainted  with  Bishop  Percy'i '  Rsliquei  of  Aueient  Poet 
Seat  time  I  could  scrape  together  a  few  ihillingi,  I  bought  unto  myself  ■  copy  of  theae  beloved  v 
nor  do  I  believe  I  ever  read  a  book  half  *o  frequently,  or  with  half  tbe  enthusiasm.— Sir  Walte 
Autobiography. 


Percy  E 


dfol 


that  all  people  poetically,  critically,  or  historically  inclined,  should  pencil  it.— Westminster  Hevi 
Thia  work  ii  recommended  by  that  fame  that  Ilea  on  It  like  sunshine,  and  we  have  only  to  add 

it  eheap  and  beautiful. — Atlas. 

Happy  are  the  people  wbo  possess  their  national  baHada.— Edinburgh  Review. 
The  moil  agreeable  aeleotion  which  exiatt  In  any  la 


THE   PLAYS    OF    PHILIP   MASSINCER. 

WITH  NOTES  CRITICAL  AND  EXPLANATORY, 

AND   AN   IRTBODUCTION, 

BY  WILLIAM  GIFFORD,  Esc 

THIRD     EDITION,     WITH     A     NEW     PREFACE. 

Complete  in  12  Parts,  royal  Sro.,  or  handsomely  bound  in  eloth,  13i. 
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Id  Lowndes's  '  Bibliographer's  Manual,'  it  is  stated,  speaking  of  "  GiitoedV  Edition,  that  a  more  per- 
fect edition  of  an  old  Poet  than  this  never  issued  from  the  press. 

This  elegant  and  correct  reprint  of  Massinger,  from  the  text  of  Giffbrd,  with  his  critical  and  explana- 
tory notes,  and  the  general  critical  remarks  of  Dr  Ireland  appended  to  each  play,— this  new  edition  of 
one  of  the  noblest  of  our  old  dramatists,  merits  our  highest  commendation,  ana  can  scarcely  fail  to  com- 
mand an  extensive  share  of  public  favour — elegantly  printed,  and  in  all  other  respects  fitted:  to  adorn  the 
first  libraries  of  the  land. — New  Monthly  Magazine. 

This  is  another  of  Mr  Templeman's  excellent,  and  we  earnestly  hope  profitable,  tributes  to  the  reigning 
taste  for  cheap  literature.  It  is  happily  no  longer  necessary  either  to  apologise  for  introducing  to  our  readers 
such  writers  as  Philip  Massinger,  or  to  explain  to  them  at  any  length  who  and  what  he  was.  Not  to  know  him 
now-a-days, "  argues  yourself  unknown,**  and  a  due  acquaintance  with  bis,  and  his  illustrious  predecessors* 
writings,  has  changed,  in  public  estimation,  from  something  very  like  a  crime  to  one  of  those  "  virtues'* 
which,  having  not,  people  are  obliged  to  '*  assume ;"  and  the  reason  why  they  have  so  often  assumed  it  is, 
the  rarity  and  cost,  until  the  present  and  similar  editions,  of  the  noble  and  immortal  works  in  question. 
Even  Giffbrd  himself,  who  did  so  much  to  revive  and  disseminate  the  taste  for  this  author,  did  so  under  a 
form  that  was  inaccessible  to  any  but  the  rich.  Now,  however,  thanks  to  Mr  Templeman,  we  have  the 
whole,  not  merely  of  Massinger,  but  of  Gifford's  exposition  of  bis  beauties  and  rectification  of  the  errors 
that  bad  grown  to  bim  (like  dirt  about  a  neglected  edifice),  in  a  form  and  at  a  cost  that  places  them 
within  the  reach  of  all.  It  must  not  be  overlooked,  too,  that  this  edition  contains  the  admirable  critical 
remarks  on  each  play,  which  were  appended  to  Gifford's  original  edition  by  bis  friend,  Dr  Ireland.  So 
that  this  volume  may  be  regarded  as,  without  exception,  at  once  the  cheapest  and  the  best  edition  of  a 
great  British  poet  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world.— -Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 

This  republication  of  Massinger,  in  a  convenient  form,  good  type,  and  at  the  exceeding  low  price  of 
18s.,  is  a  most  timely  present  to  the  public.  But  he  was  a  poet— the  last  of  that  glorious  band— the 
pride  of  England,  called  old  dramatists.  And  Mr  Templeman  gives  us  GHFord's  notes  and  introduction, 
and  Dr  Ireland's  criticisms,  and  Dr  Feiriar's  Essay  on  bis  writings;  these  make  the  edition  mora 
valuable  than  Mr  Moron's.  Let  us,  then,  perform  the  grateful  task  of  delighting  the  reader  with  a  lew 
beautiful  passages.  •  •  •  Reader,  do  you  meet  with  these  lines  for  the  first  time  ?  Procure  a  copy 
of  Massinger,  and  you  shall  read  thousands  such — "  beautiful  exceedingly." — Westminster  Review. 

Massinger,  with  Gifford's  notes,  in  an  elegant  form,  and  at  a  low  price*— Atlas. 


Second  Edition,  in  2  vols,  foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

A  COURSE  OF  LECTURES 

OH 

DRAMATIC    ART     AND     LITERATURE. 

BY 

AUGUSTUS     WILLIAM     SCHLEGEL. 

Translated  from  the  Original  German  by  JOHN  BLACK,  with  an  Introduction  by  R.  H.  HORNE. 


This  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit.  It  was  originally  delivered  at  Vienna  in  the  form  of  Lectures, 
and  professed  to  be  a  Review  of  Dramatic  Literature  in  the  different  countries  where  it  has  successfully 
flourished.  It  has  since  been  carefully  revised,  and  now  comes  before  the  public  with  the  author's  last 
touches  and  improvements.  •  *  •  In  conclusion,  we  consider  the  Dramatic  Lectures  every  way 
worthy  of  that  individual  whom  Germany  venerates  as  the  second,  and  whom  Europe  has  classed  among 
the  most  illustrious  of  her  characters.— Quarterly  Review. 

In  this  excellent  treatise  on  the  Dramatic  Art,  Shakspeare  has  found  one  of  his  ablest  commentators. 
—Lowndes. 

A.  W.  Schlegxl  has  given  a  course  of  Dramatic  Lectures  at  Vienna,  which  comprises  everything 
remarkable  that  has  been  composed  for  the  theatre  from  the  time  of  the  Grecians  to  our  own  days :  it  is 
not  a  barren  nomenclature  of  the  works  of  the  various  authors  ;  be  seises  the  spirit  of  their  different  sorts 
of  literature  with  all  the  imagination  of  a  poet.  We  are  sensible  that  to  produce  such  consequences  ex- 
traordinary studies  are  required :  but  learning  is  not  perceived  in  this  work,  except  by  his  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  cktfi'iTccmvTe  of  composition.  In  a  few  pages  we  reap  the  fruit  of  the  labour  of  a  whole 
life ;  every  opinion  formed  by  the  author,  every  epithet  given  to  the  writers  of  whom  be  speaks,  is  beauti- 
ful and  just,  concise  and  animated.— Madame  de  SteePs  Germany. 

The  present  work  contains  a  critical  and  historical  account  of  the  ancient  and  modern  drams— the 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  English.  The  view  which  the  author  has  taken  of 
the  standard  productions,  whether  tragic  or  comic,  is  ingenious  and  just,  and  his  reasonings  on  the  prin- 
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We  congratulate  the  lovers  of  the  genuine  drama  on  the  appearance  of  this  noble  tragedy.  It  belongs 
to  the  highest  order  of  Art,  The  moving  power  is  all  from  within,  that  power  being  the  terrible  and 
practical  excitement  of  human  paction.  The  strictest  analjsb  amy  be  applied  to  each  character  separately, 
and  to  the  drama  itself  as  a  whole.  In  the  dearth  of  fine  acting  tragedies,  which  has  existed  for  so  many 
years,  wo  cannot  doubt  but '  Cosmo  de  Medici '  will  speedily  be  adapted  for  the  stage.— True  Sun. 

That  there  is  "  something  rotten  in  the  state  "  would  be  alone  sufficiently  proved  by  the  met,  that  the 
author  of  '  Cosmo  de  Medici,'  the  *  Death  of  Marlowe,'  &c,  is  not  one  of  the  foremost  writers  for  the 
stagt,  as  he  is  for  the  study.     He  is  gifted  with  the  highest  dramatic  faculty ;  and  he,  of  all  the  moderns. 
who  hate  yet  tried  the  *•  bow  of  Ulysses,"  has  best  succeeded  in  speeding  an  arrow  into  the  bull's  eye— 
Tamllae'  Brief  View  of  the  English  Drama. 

It  is  written  in  a  fine  vein  of  poetical  feeling,  and  contains  many  scenes  of  deep  and  intense  power. 
The  work  is  highly  impassioned  throughout.— Dublin  Review. 


In  8vo>,  price  5s. 

GREGORY      VII; 

A  TRAGEDY. 

WITH    AN    ESSAY    ON    TRAGIC    INFLUENCE. 

Mr  Home  Is  unlucky  not  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  dramas  then  would 
have  been  acted.  And  they  now  might  have  been  reprinted  with  notes  and  illustrations.  No  critic,  in 
that  ease,  would  have  objected  that  his  language  was  so  like  that  of  the  old  dramatists;  the  critic  would 
only  have  admired.— Sutesman. 

There  are  finer  things  to  be  found  in  his  writings  than  in  any  dramatist  since  the  age  of  Elisabeth.  Hie 
*  Otegory  VII •  will  live  amongst  the  best  dramas,  so  long  as  dramatio  literature  shall  exist  in  England. 
Its  tnceess  will  be  slow,  but  it  will  be  indestructible.— Monthly  Chronicle. 

It  is  vast  and  mighty  and  overwhelming.  The  destiny  of  empires,  the  assumption  of  thrones,  the  rights 
of  man,  the  domination  of  sacerdotal  power,  wielding  the  thunder-bolts  of  heaven,  are  the  topics  embo- 
died m  this  great  work.  The  next  age  will  appreciate  it  more  completely  than  the  present,  when  Slices*. 
sive)  critkiewjs  shall  have  revealed,  discussed,  and  determined  its  claims.  We  regard  it  as  the  noblest 
production  of  its  class  that  has  for  many  years  conferred  honour  upon  the  literature  of  the  country.—. 
Atlas. 

We  have  a  grand  whole  before  us ;  the  work  of  sn  Artist. — Monthly  Review. 

The  BoMe  tragedy  of  Gregory  VII. — British  and  Foreign  Review. 

If r  Home  b  a  man  of  the  most  unquestionable  genius.--- Westminster  Review. 

A  dramatist  whose  sterling  works,  however  admired  by  his  contemporaries,  will  be  studied  with  still 
deeper  reference  when  their  classic  worth  shall  be  oonsecrated  by  the  hoar  of  ages.— Dedication  of  the 
Hungarian  Daughter. 

Mr  R.H,  Home's  noble  dramas  are  not  mere  wordy  imitations  of  the  elder  dramatists,  but  kindred  pro- 
dqetiens,  inspired  by  a  like  vigorous  and  splendid  imagination,  alike  guided  by  the  instinct  of  a  lofty 
eyinsi  at  once  penetrating  and  universal.  They  are  the  outpourings  of  a  rich  and  abundant  genius. 
Ts  such  works,  performance  can  add  no  honours,  and  the  neglect  of  them  can  only  be  a  reproach  to  the 
an4  their  patrons^Tomlins  on  the  Drama. 


Royal  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

THE    DEATH    OF    MARLOWE. 

A  TRAGEDY,    IN  ONE   ACT. 

Tt  is  delineated  with  a  height  of  power  that  is  rare  now-a-days.    The  scenes  are  foil  to  overflowing  J 

with  energy  and  exultation.    This  is  the  work  of  true  genius ;  it  has  the  vivid  characters  of  its  origin 
stamped  upon  every  line. — Atlas. 

A  pregnant  and  passionste  tragedy;  the  subject  bringing  us  into  the  presence  of  some  of  the  great 
names  of  English  dramatic  poetry,  and  bringing  us  (we  dare  to  say  it)  worthily.— Leigh  Hunt. 

An  intensity  of  truth,  passion,  and  poetry,  pervades  this  sketch,  if  such  it  must  be  called,  which  demon- 
strates the  band  of  a  master. — True  Sun. 

The  tragic  principle  is  all-pervading  throughout  this  one  set  of  noble  poetry ;  extracts  can  do  little 
towards  giving  a  conception  of  the  power  of  this  work. — Court  Journal. 

The  beautiful  dramatic  sketch  of  the  <  Death  of  Marlowe  '  is  highly  characteristic  of  that  noble  poet 
and  predecessor  of  Shakspesre.— Morning  Chronicle. 
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Sro.,  430  psges,  gilt,  cloth  (published  at  12i.)  reduced  to  4a.  6d. 

IMIMROD'S  NORTHERN  TOUR; 

Descriptive  of  the  Principal  Hunts  to  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England,  with  the  Table  Talk  of 
tinguished  Spotting  Characters,  Anecdotes  of  Muitn  of  Houndi,  Crack  Riders,  Ac.  Ice. 

An  interesting  and  amusing  loluroe  ;  awry  paraon  fond  of  (porting  anecdotes  should  posaeii  a  . 
— HonUjp  Reriew. 

The  BaoM  of  Nimrod  i>  unitersally  diffused.  Ha  haa  dona  for  for.  hunting  what  the  editor  o 
1  Almanaok  dea  Gourmands*  hai  done  for  gastronomy  ;  and  the  reriest  cockney  may  derive 
mingled  gratification  from  hit  writing! ;  for  independently  of  the  descriptive  powers  displayed  in  I 
the)  form  one  of  the  richeit  fund)  of  racjr  aneodotu  we  are  acquainted  with. 

Colonel  Hawker  and  Mr  Colquhoun  an  both  writers  of  undoubted  originality  ;  eien  they,  we  teal 
read  lame  after  Nimrod's  graphic  sketches — Edinburgh  Review,  149. 


Second  Edition,  with  Portrait,  Bvo.  cloth  (published  at  10a.)  reduced  to  5a.  6d. 

THE  SPEECHES  OF  CHARLES   PHILLIPS,   ESQ.. 

Delivered   at   the   Bar,    and  on   various    Public    Occaiiom,   in   Ireland   and   EngU 
EDITED  BY  HIMSELF. 


Second  Edition,  with  Portrait,  Bio  cloth  (published  at  10s.)  reduced  to  4t.  Od. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CURRAN   AND  SOME  OF  HI! 
CONTEMPORARIES. 

BY  CHARLES   PHILLIPS,   BARRISTER. AT-L AW. 


In  the  following.  _ 
traducing  luch   of  hit  contempot 
preserve  u  much  n  potiibli 


hate  endeavoured  t 


ention Vide  Preface. 


sketch  a  likeness  of  Curran,  aa  he  lived  in  aociet; 
rte  to  illustrate  hia  character.  My  object  haa  be 
'  ' '  traordinary  man  ;  for  the  gratiSceti 
—      Thiawi 


i,  and  for  the  information,  boweter  faint,  of  those  who  knew  him  ool. 


It  may  aeem  an  omission  in  a  work  professing  to  give  the  orison,  at  well  aa  the  statesmen  of  tin 
age,  that  Curran  ahould  not  appear  among  them,  the  greatest  orator,  after  Grattan  and  Plunkett, 
Ireland  baa  produced,  and  in  ctcry  respect  worth*  of  being  placed  on  a  line  with  the  great  meat 
iprech.  But  there  is  really  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  attempting  a  task  which  baa  been  so  iniml 
performed  already,  ind  within  only  a  few  years.  Mr  C.  Phillips's  sketch  of  hia  friend  is  certainly  c 
the  most  extraordinary  pieces  of  biography  eter  produced.  Nothing  can  be  more  litely  and  piotur 
tban  its  representation  of  the  famous  original.  No  library  ihould  be  without  it.  The  reader  of  It  e 
hardly  said  not  to  hate  personally  known  Curran  and  Curran'a  contemporaries. 

Let  one  specimen  of  Currau's  powers  be  added,  and  it  is  one  of  the  moat  certainly  known  to  hat  u 
meditated  of  any  in  the  history  of  the  rhetorical  art,  for  who  could  eter  hate  supposed  a  judge  eapal 
sneering  at  a  barrister's  potcrty,  by  telling  him  be  suspected  "  hit  Law  library  was  rather  contract 
Yet  this  was  the  brutal  remark  of  Judge  Robinson,  the  author  of  many  stupid,  slavish,  and  sour 
political  pamphlets,  and  by  his  demerits  raised  to  the  eminence  he  thus  disgraced. 

"  It  is  tery  true,  my  lord,  that  I  am  poor,  and  the  circumstance  haa  certainly  somewhat  curtails 
library  ;  my  books  are  not  numerous,  but  they  arc  select,  and  I  hope  tbey  hate  been  perused  with  j 
dispositions.  I  bate  prepared  myself  for  tbie  high  profession  rather  by  the  study  of  a  few  good  works,  th 
the  composition  of  a  great  many  bad  oner.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  potcrty  ;  but  I  ahould  I 
my  wealth,  eauld  I  hare  stooped  to  acquire  it  by  fertility  and  corruption.  If  ~ 
at  least  be  honest ;  and  should  I  ever  ceaae  to  be  so,  many  an  example  shows  m 
tion,  by  making  me  the  more  conspicuous,  would  only  make  me  the  mor 
Brougham's  Statesman,  to).  Ji,  p.  191-2. 

It  fa  always  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  draw  the  character  of  a  person  who  belongs  to  another,  anal!  in 
particulars,  a  tery  different  country.  Thia  haa  been  felt  in  making  the  attempt  to  gite  a  ekotea.  i 
Grattan,  and  whoever  baa  read  the  moat  lively  and  picturesque  piece  of  biography  that  waa  sear  gr 
the  world,  Mr  Phillips's  '  Recollections  of  Curran,'  will  join  in  the  regret  here  I  ipi  ■■— il.  tba 
ptaaent  work  did  not  fall  into  bands  to  able  to  perform  it  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  constant  ocen| 
consequent  upon  great  professional  eminence,  has  unfortunately  withdrawn  him  from  the  walk*  of  , 
ture,  in  which  be  wis  so  remarkably  fitted  to  sbinc. — Lord  Brougham's  Speeches,  tol.  ti,  p.  10. 
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CRITICISMS     ON    THE    BAR, 


INCLUDING 


STRICTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  COUNSEL  PRACTISING  IN  THE  COURTS 
OF  KING'S  BENCH,  COMMON  PLEAS,  CHANCERY,  AND  EXCHEQUER. 

Br  J.  P.  COLLIER,  Barrister- at -Law. 

Contents :— On  the  decline  of  Eloquence  at  the  English  Bar ;  Mr  Scarlett,  now  Lord  Abirgcr ;  Mar* 
ryatt;  Serjeant  Best,  now  Lord  Wynford  ;  Sir  S.  Shepherd  ;  Sir  A.  Piggot ;  Topping  ;  Serjeant  Lena ; 
Serjeant  Vaughan,  now  Justice  Vaughan  ;  Dauncey ;  Gurney,  now  Baron  Gurney ;  Denman,  now  Lord 
Deninan  ;  Serjeant  Copley,  now  Lord  Lyndhurst;  Jervis  ;  Raine;  Sir  S.  Romilly ;  Sir  Charles  Wetherel ; 
Serjeant  Boaanquet,  now  Justice  Bosanquet ;  Richardson ;  Brougham,  now  Lord  Brougham ;  Hart ; 
Bell ;  Nolan  ;  Gaselee,  now  Justice  Gaselee ;  Casberd ;  Warren ;  Harrison ;  Serjeant  Pell ;  Cullen ; 
Home,  now  Sir  W.  Home ;  Heald ;  Wiogfield,  See. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  contents  of  this  volume,  it  will  be  found  that,  independent  of  the 
addition  of  some  new  pieces  of  criticism,  not  included  in  the  original  series,  first  printed  in  the  '  Ex. 
aminer,'  various  alterations  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  almost  every  character ;  for  wherever 
1  found  reason  to  change  the  impression  under  which  I  first  wrote,  I  have  not  scrupled  to  state  it, 
whether  in  favour  or  against  the  individual  under  observation.     Some  notes  nave  also  been  appended  to 


render  certain  points  more  intelligible,  as  well  as  to  communicate  facts  necessary  to  be  known,  and  to 
mention  events  that  have  occurred  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  article.— Vide 


Preface. 


THE  INDICATOR  AND  THE  COMPANION; 

oa, 
MISCELLANIES  FOR  THE  FIELD  AND  THE  FIRE-SIDE. 

BY   LEIGH   HUNT. 

Two  vols,  post  8vo.  (published  at  18s.)  reduced  to  9s.  cloth. 
Very  few  copies  remain  unsold  of  these  delightful  volumes. 

Two  admirable  volumes.— Atlas. 

A  most  agreeable  miscellany,  which,  from  its  fancy,  whim,  liveliness,  and  humour,  will  remind  the 
reader  of  the  best  Essays  of  Steele,  Addison,  and  Bonnel  Thornton. — Times. 

There  cannot  be  but  one  opinion  of  their  merit  and  interest ;  they  can  be  read  and  re-read  with  ever 
fresh  pleasure.— New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Full  of  fine  perception  of  truth  and  beauty,  they  deserve  a  place  in  every  library,  whether  in  town  er 
country.— Literary  Gazette. 


In  3  vols,  crown  8vo.  with  fine  Portrait  (published  at  1/.  lis.  6d.)  12s.  6d. 

WALPOLE'S   LETTERS  TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN, 

^British  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Tuscany),  containing  Sketches  of  the  Court  of  England.    Now  first  pub* 
lished  from  the  Originals  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  edited  by  Lord  Dover. 

There  is  an  irresistible  charm  in  all  the  writings  of  Horace  Walpole,  but  his  letters  are  generally  con- 
sidered his  best  productions,  and  wc  think,  with  reason.  They  are  full  of  wit,  pleasantry,  and  informa- 
tion ;  and  are  written  with  singular  neatness  and  sprightliness.— Edinburgh  Review. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  books  we  ever  read That  Horace  Walpole  is  incomparably  the  best  Eng- 
lish letter-writer  there  can  be  no  question,  for  he  has  mastered  the  obstinacy  of  the  English  language,  and 
rendered  it  as  airy,  easy,  and  graceful  as  the  lightest  of  the  light  French  styles.  As  a  living  history  of 
the  times  in  which  these  letters  were  written,  it  is  not  possible  to  hit  upon  any  work  that  in  the  least  ap- 
proaches to  them.  Where  shall  be  found  such  an  union  of  taste,  humour,  and  almost  dramatic  power  of 
description  and  narrative  ?  Where  such  happy  touches  upon  the  manners  and  characters  of  the  time  ?— 
Athenssum, 
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Poet  8vo.  (published  at  8s.  6d.)  2s.  Gd. 

ESSAYS  AND  SKETCHES  OF  CHARACTER, 

BY  THE  LATE  RICHARD  AYTON,  ESQ. 

They  are  full  of  energetic  truth  and  beauty  ;  original  in  their  views,  delightful  in  their  humour ;  with 
a  constant  under-current  of  benevolence  in  their  tendency. — Monthly  Repository. 

Interesting  and  delightful  Essays,  which,  by  their  force  of  truth  and  vivid  illustration,  forcibly  i 
us  of  Hasliit ;  and  by  their  quiet,  ticklish,  and  temeritous  humour,  of  Lamb. — Monthly  Review. 

One  vol.  foolscap  8vo.  cloth  (published  at  5*.)  2t.  6d. 

NINETEEN  SELECT  SERMONS 

On  the  Evidence  and  Duties  of  Religion,  from  the  Works  of  the  most  eminent  Divine*. 

Authoss.  Subjects. 

Bishop  Watson    Atheism  and  Infidelity  refuted  from  Reason  and  History. 

Professor  White The  Falsehood  of  Mahometaoism  deduced  from  the  history  of  its  fcunsW. 

Dr  William  Robertson   ...   The  Situation  of  the  World  at  the  time  of  Christ's  Appearance. 

Archbishop  Tillotson      ...    Conversation  in  Heaven. 

Dr  Paulet  St  John  ...    The  Death  of  the  Righteous. 

John  Balguy,  M.A.         ...   The  Connection  between  Duty  and  Happiness. 

Dr  Nathaniel  Lardntff  *....   The  good  ExercUe  of  Faith. 

Bishop  Portent The  Duties  of  the  Christian  Sahbatb. 

Dr  Samuel  Chandler       ...    The  Origin  and  Reason  of  the  Sabhsth. 

Dr  Paley  Caution  in  the  use  of  Scripture  Langusge. 

Bishop  Sherlock The  Case  of  Cornelius. 

Owen  Manning Discretion  in  Religion, 

Dr  Hugh  Blair     Our  imperfect  Knowledge  of  a  Future  State. 

Dr  Samuel  Parr The  Parable  of  the  Marriage  Feast. 

William  Gilpin     The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus. 

Bishop  Butler       The  Character  of  Balaam. 

Dr  William  Enfield         ...    Character  of  Abraham. 
Archibald  Alison,  L.L.B. .    Evil  Communicstloo. 
Dr  Abraham  Rees  ...   The  Prodigal  Son. 

An  excellent  selection. 


Twenty- fifth  Edition.  18mo.,  cloth  lettered,  price  2s.  Gd. 

S  ELD  EN  I  AN  A: 

OR  the 

TABLE-TALK  OF  THE  "LEARNED"  JOHN  SELDEN. 

BEING  HIS   SENSE  OF  VARIOUS   MATTERS  OF  WEIGHT    AND  HIGH   CONSE- 
QUENCE RELATING  ESPECIALLY  TO  RELIGION  AND  STATE. 


In  12mo.  cloth  lettered  (published  at  8s.)  reduced  to  8s. 

THE   YOUNG  CONCHOLOCIST'S  BOOK  OF  SPECIES. 

UNIVALVES ; 

Containing  Descriptions  of  SIX  HUNDRED  SPECIES,  and  Illustrated  by  many  Figurec 

By  SYLVANUS  HANLEY,  of  Wadham  College. 

The  author  Is  not  aware  of  any  English  work  on  the  La  mark  i  an  system  that  would  aid  eineievtfs  hi 
their  endeavours,  and  has  therefore  compiled  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  those  shells  which,  front  their 
moderate  price  and  comparative  commonness,  will  be  most  likely  to  reach  the  cabinet  of  the  youthful 
amateur  in  this  pleasing  science.  The  references  to  figures  are  solely  made  to  modern  books.  •  With 
limilar  views,  four  books  only  have  been  quoted  for  the  iconography;  but  wherever  no  illustrative 
drawing  was  to  be  met  with  in  them,  the  outline  has  been  added  in  the  accompanying  plate*. 

He  need  but  further  state,  that  continual  comparisons  have  been  made  of  the  deseriptiooc  of  different 
writers,  for  the  selection  of  the  best  j  and  that  searee  in  a  single  ease  have  the  ehsraterietJee  of  n  aheQ 
been  given,  without  the  shell  itself  being  either  in  the  author's  possession  or  beftre  hit  tftjv-Yait 
Preface.  * 
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Io  12mo.  doth  lettered  (published  at  7s.  6d.)  reduced  to  3s.  6d.— The 

CAMPAIGNS  AT  WASHINGTON  AND  NEW  ORLEANS 

IN  THE  YEARS  1814-15. 

Fourth  Edition,  corrected  and  revised  by   G.  R.  GLEIG,  author  of  '  The  Subaltern/  <  Chelsea 

Pensioners/  «  Life  of  Warren  Hastings,*  &c  &c. 

The  following  narrative  contains,  it  is  believed,  the  only  connected  and  authentic  account  which  has 
vet  been  given  of  the  expedition  directed  against  Washington  and  New  Orleans,  towards  the  dose  tif  the 
late  American  war.  It  has  been  compiled,  not  from  memory  alone,  but  from  a  journal  kept  by  the 
author  whilst  engaged  in  the  enterprise ;  and  as  the  ad  rent  urea  of  each  day  were  faithfully  noted  down 
as  they  occurred,  and  such  remarks  made  upon  passing  events  as  suggested  themselves  to  his  mind  at  the 
moment,  the  public  may  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  general  correctness  of  the  details.  The  issues  of 
the  expedition  were  not,  indeed,  of  the  most  gratifying  nature,  but  it  is  hoped  that  a  plain  relation  of  the 
proceedings  of  those  to  whom  it  was  intrusted  will  not,  on  that  account,  prove  uninteresting;  while 
nothingVan  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  portion  of  our  history  which  it  embraces  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked  because  it  is  little  conducive  to  the  encouragement  of  national  vanity.  It  was  chiefly,  indeed, 
upon  this  account,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to  redeem  from  an  oblivion  which  they  hardly  merit  the  actions 
and  sufferings  of  a  few  brave  men,  that  the  narrative  now  submitted  to  the  public  was  written. — Yide 
Preface  to  the  Fourth  Edition. 


In  12mo.  pp.  330  (published  at  7s.)  reduced  to  2s.  6d. 

A  SERIES  OF  LAY  SERMONS  ON  GOOD  PRINCIPLES  AND 

GOOD  BREEDING. 

By  JAMES  HOGG,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

"  It  being  likely  that,  after  the  publication  of  this  volume,  I  shall  be  called  to  fill  a  chair  of  moral 
philosophy  in  some  one  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  or  Oxford,  at  least ;  therefore,  to  prevent 
disappointment  on  one  side,  and  awkwardness  on  the  other,  I  hereby  profess,  that  a  great  number  of  the 
most  vduable  maxims  and  observations  in  the  following  work  are  taken  from  a  MS.  translation  of  the 
works  of  an  old  French  monk  of  the  last  century,  whose  name  as  the  writer  of  them,  or  as  an  author  at 
dl;  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  in  any  history  or  biography. 

"  I  have  now  given  so  many  tales  of  perfect  truth  to  the  public,  many  of  tbem  with  not  one  word  of 
truth  in  tbem,  that  I  know  I  shall  not  be  believed  in  this,  and  that  people  will  say,  *  Oho  !  this  is  a 
mere  subterfuge  of  the  Shepherd's  to  get  off  in  ca*c  of  any  unsound  tenets  or  instances  of  bad  taste.'  It 
is,  nevertheless,  literally  true ;  and  1  shall  tell  you  how  it  came  to  my  hand,  which  was  not  in  a  very  fair 
way. 

"  In  1801  I  sent  a  MS.  volume  of  songs,  ballads,  &c,  to  a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh  (cany  yean  since 
deceased)  to  publish  for  me,  which  he  had  promised  to  do.  A  long  time  after,  he  returned  a  parcel, 
with  a  letter,  saying  the  work  would  not  do,  and  for  my  own  credit  he  had  abstained  from  publishing  it. 
Jt  was  this  translation  which  he  returned  me,  and  being  greatly  chagrined.  I  kept  it.  I  cared  not  for 
the  loss  of  my  own,  for  I  had  it  all  either  in  scraps  or  by  heart ;  so  I  retained  the  parcel  sent  me,  which 
was  never  snore  inquired  after. 

"  It  has  now  been  in  my  possession  for  thirty  and  three  years,  but  there  were  so  many  corrections  on 
the  margin,  and  French  notes,  that  I  never  ventured  to  look  into  it  till  last  winter,  when  I  thought  I 
perceived  many  observations  far  too  vduable  to  be  lost,  and  I  have  mixed  a  part  of  tbem  up  with  my 
<h*b»  *•  James  Hogg. 

"  Altrtve,  March  31,  1834." 


In  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Portrait  (published  at  24*.)  reduced  to  10$.  6d. 

LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  LATE  ADMIRAL 

LORD  RODNEY. 

By  Major-General  MUNDY. 
Only  Twelve  Copies  remain  unsold. 


•   • 


It  was  thus  when  at  a  period  (1779)  when  our  navy — sunk  in  spirit,  devoid  of  discipline,  weakened 
by  the  jealousies  and  imbecile  conduct  of  some  of  its  leaders,  and  paralysed  by  the  want  of  union  and 
activity  of  the  government — required  a  more  than  ordinary  stimulus  to  arouse  it  into  action,  Rodney 
stood  forth ;  and  although  an  exile,  by  neoessity,  from  his  native  land,  and  smartirg  under  the  stings  of 
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neglect  and  disappointment,  tendered  his  services  to  his  sovereign,  which  were  graciously  accepted  by 
him  who  knew  their  value. 

The  long  unexercised  powers  of  his  mind  now  found  space  for  their  development.  In  an  instant  be 
was  at  bis  post.  His  presence,  his  unceasing  activity,  his  firmness  and  strict  sense  of  discipline,  acted 
like  magic  on  the  navy,  awskened  its  dormant  energies,  and  infused  a  new  spirit  Into  the  different 
departments  of  the  ports.  By  indefatigable  exertion,  he  expedited  the  fitting  out  of  a  powerful  fleet ; 
and  he  sailed  from  England,  in  defiance  of  the  opposing  elements,  to  reap  an  ample  harvest  of  success 
and  glory,  consummating  it  with  a  victory  which  prostrated  the  pride  and  power  of  the  allied  enemies  of 
his  country,  and  which  mainly  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  a  general  peace. 

The  notices  hitherto  published  of  the  life  and  services  of  Lord  Rodney,  have  been  extremely  »agM 
and  unsatisfactory.  They  have  furnished,  indeed,  a  tolerable  outline  of  his  naval  career,  but  have  bees 
totally  deficient  in  portraying  his  real  character,  and  the  rare  and  admirable  talents  and  powers  of  miad 
with  which  nature  had  invested  him. 

In  the  humble  but  earnest  hope  of  doing  justice  to  the  merits  of  an  officer  distinguished  above  sB 
others  in  his  own  time,  and  inferior  to  none  in  former  or  succeeding  ones,  the  editor  submits  tat 
following  pages  to  the  public. — Vide  Preface. 


ELEMENTARY  WORKS  UPON  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE, 

By  J.  TOURRIER,  M.S.P.L.F. 
In  18rao.    bound  in   cloth,   price  2t.  6d. 

THE   TOURIST'S    GUIDE. 

THE  TOURIST'S  GUIDE;  ory  Dialogues  on  a  JouaNXY  from  London  to  Paris,  by  way  of 
Dover  and  Boulogne,  and  back  by  Lf  Havre  and  Southampton.  With  the  Elisions  and  Intovatiosi 
marked  as  French  should  be  pronounced. 


Just  published,  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  Is. 

THE  EIGHTY  CONSONANTS  of  the  FRENCH  LANGUAGE, 

Their   Radicals,   their   Derivatives,   Errors,  said   to  be    natural   defect*.    Pronunciation,    Accidencr, 

Mechanism  of  them,  and  the  Principles  of  Pronunciation. 

Just  published,  price  *1%.  6d. 

(  The  Siknt  Letters  are  in  Italics. ) 

The  Second  Edition  of  the 

LITTLE    MODEL    BOOK. 

Or  the  Thirty- Eight  Easy  Progressive  French  Lessons,  with  Additions,  &c,  on  the  same  plan  as  tht 

•  Model  Book.' 

In  these  days,  when  every  teacher  of  the  French  Language  professes  to  have  a  system  of  his  own,  th 
multiplicity  of  elementary  works  on  the  subject  is  not  only  perplexing,  but  infinitely  wearisome.  It  u 
our  wi&h  to  rescue  the  modest  and  invaluable  works  of  M.  Tourricr  from  the  mass  of  pretenders- 
Cambridge  Independent  Press. 

Books  of  excellent  Lessons  and  Selections,  and  well  adapted  to  improve  the  learner  in  reading  tkt 
foreign  tongue.— Literary  Gazette. 

These  volumes  differ  considerably  from  the  common  order  of  class  books.  The  method  is  clearh 
explained  in  the  Introduction  of  the  '  Model  Book.*  Teachers  who  will  introduce  them  in  their  schook 
will  find  themselves  improved  by  their  perusal.— Atlas. 


Second  Edition,  two  vols.  8vo.  (^published  at  24s.)  8s.  6d. 

D  EATH'S      DOINGS; 

Consisting  of  numerous  original  compositions,  in  verse  and  prose,  by  Daglcy,  Maunder,  Stebbiaft 
L.E.L.,  the  Author  of  'Wine  and  Walnuts,'  Montgomery,  Hoffland,  Hemans,  Carrington,  Bartj 
Cornwall,  and  others,  with  Thirty  copper-plate  Illustrations,  designed  and  etched  by  R.  Dagley,'  auta* 
of  '  Gems  from  the  Antique.' 

Death's  Doings  arc  likely  to  live  for  ever— Literary  Gazette. 
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